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IN  ADMIRATION   OF 


HIS  GREAT  TALENTS 


AND   IN    REMEMBRANCE   OF 


MANY  ACTS  OF   KINDNESS  SHOWN    TO  THE   ORIGINAL 


AUTHOR  OF  THE   BOOK 


FROM  AN 


^RLY  PERIOD  OF  HIS  PROFESSIONAL  CAREER 


PREFACE  TO  THE  TWENTIETH  EDITION. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  first  English  edition  of  this  work  in  1858  and  the 
first  American  edition  in  1859  great  advances  in  the  subject  of  Anatomy  have  been 
made,  especially  in  microscopic  anatomy  and  the  anatomy  of  the  embryo.  This 
knowledge  was  embodied  from  time  to. time  in  the  successive  editions  until  finally 
considerable  portions  of  the  text,  sometimes  sections,  were  devoted  to  these  sub- 
jects. However,  the  main  text  has  always  remained  primarily  a  descriptive 
anatomy  of  the  human  body. 

In  the  present  edition  the  special  sections  on  embryology  and  histology  have 
been  distributed  among  the  subjects  under  which  they  naturally  belong.  New 
matter  on  physiological  anatomy,  laws  of  bone  architecture,  the  mechanics  and 
variations  of  muscles  have  been  added,  occupying  much  of  the  space  formerly 
devoted  to  the  sections  on  applied  anatomy. 

The  sections  on  the  ductless  glands  and  the  nervous  system  have  been  largely 
rewritten.  In  the  latter  a  more  rational  presentation  of  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system  has  been  achieved  through  the  use  of  diagrams  and  descriptions  based  on 
physiological  and  pharmacological  work.  The  central  connections  of  the  spinal 
and  cranial  nerves  are  also  emphasized. 

Illustrations  have  been  added  wherever  important  points  could  be  made  more 
clear,  and  throughout  the  work  colored  pictures  have  been  even  more  extensively 
used  than  heretofore.  In  this  respect  special  mention  might  be  made  of  the  central 
ner\'ous  system  and  the  section  on  the  muscles.  In  the  section  on  Syndesmologv' 
six  illustrations  are  used  from  Quain*s  Anatomy  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
publishers,  IVIessrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  of  London. 

The  use  of  the  B.  N.  A.  nomenclature  in  English  has  been  retained  practically 
unchanged  in  this  edition  and  important  references  to  the  literature  have  been 
added  at  the  end  of  each  section. 

As  a  practical  work  on  the  subject  for  the  student,  Gray's  Anatomy  has  always 
been  recognized  and  appreciated.  The  plan  originally  formulated,  which  has 
proved  so  successful,  has  been  adhered  to  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  although  Henry  Gray  saw  only  the  first  edition,  much  of  the  original 
text  persists  and  many  of  his  illustrations  are  still  in  use.  Bearing  this  in  mind  it 
has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Editor  to  supply  only  such  changes  as  advances  in 
the  science  made  necessar\'  in  order  that  this, work  may  reflect  the  latest  accessions 
to  anatomical  knowledge. 

W.  H.  L. 

Baltimobe,  1918. 
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ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  term  human  anatomy  comprises  a  consideration  of  the  various  structures 
which  make  up  the  human  organism.  In  a  restricted  sense  it  deals  merely 
with  the  parts  which  form  the  fully  developed  individual  and  which  can  be  ren- 
dered evident  to  the  naked  eye  by  various  methods  of  dissection.  Regarded  from 
such  a  standpoint  it  may  be  studied  by  two  methods:  (1)  the  various  structures 
may  be  separately  considered — systematic  anatomy;  or  (2)  the  organs  and  tissues 
may  be  studied  in  relation  to  one  another — topofraphical  or  refkmal  anatomy. 

It  is,  however,  of  much  advantage  to  add  to  the  facts  ascertained  by  naked- 
eye  dissection  those  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  microscope.  This  introduces 
two  fields  of  investigation,  viz.,  the  study  of  the  nunute  structure  of  the  various 
comp>onent  parts  of  the  body — histology — ^and  the  study  of  the  human  organism 
in  its  immature  condition,  L  e.,  the  various  stages  of  its  intrauterine  develop- 
ment from  the  fertilized  ovum  up  to  the  period  when  it  assumes  an  independent 
existence — embiyology.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  material  illustrating 
all  the  stages  of  this  early  development,  gaps  must  be  filled  up  by  observations 
on  the  development  of  lower  forms — comparative  embryolofy,  or  by  a  consideration 
of  adult  forms  in  the  line  of  human  ancestry — comparative  anatomy.  The  direct 
application  of  the  facts  of  human  anatomy  to  the  various  pathological  conditions 
which  may  occur  constitutes  the  subject  of  applied  anatomy.  Finally,  the  appre- 
ciation of  structures  on  or  inmiediately  underlying  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
frequently  made  the  subject  of  special  study — surface  anatomy. 

Systematic  Anatomy. — ^The  various  systems  of  which  the  human  body  is 
composed  are  grouped  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Osteology — ^the  bony  system  or  skeleton. 

2.  Syndesmdogy — ^the  articulations  or  joints. 

3.  Myology — ^the  muscles.  With  the  description  of  the  muscles  it  is  convenient 
to  include  that  of  the  fascise  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  them. 

4.  Angiology — ^the  vascular  system,  comprising  the  heart,  bloodvessels,  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  lymph  glands. 

5.  Menrology — ^the  nervous  system.  The  organs  of  sense  may  be  included  in 
this  system. 

6.  Splanchnology  —  the  visceral  system.  Topographically  the  viscera  form 
two  groups,  viz.,  the  thoracic  viscera  and  the  abdomino-pelvic  viscera.  The 
heart,  a  thoracic  viscus,  is  best  considered  with  the  vascular  system.    The  rest 
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of  the  viscera  may  be  grouped  according  to  their  functions:  (a)  the  respiratory 
apparatus;  (6)  the  digestive  apparatus;  and  (c)  the  urogenital  apparatus.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  third  subgroup  should  include  only  such  components  of  the 
urogenital  apparatus  as  are  included  within  the  abdomino-pelvic  cavity,  but  it 
is  convenient  to  study  under  this  heading  certain  parts  which  lie  in  relation  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  e,  g,y  the  testes  and  the  external  organs  of  generation. 

For  descriptive  purposes  the  body  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  erect  posture,  with 
the  arms  hanging  by  the  sides  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  directed  forward.  The 
median  plane  is  a  vertical  antero-posterior  plane,  passing  through  the  center  of  the 
trunk.  This  plane  will  pass  approximately  through  the  sagittal  suture  of  the  skull, 
and  hence  any  plane  parallel  to  it  is  termed  a  sagittal  plane.  A  vertical  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  median  plane  passes,  roughly  speaking,  through  the  central 
part  of  the  coronal  suture  or  through  a  line  parallel  to  it;  such  a  plane  is  known  as 
a  frontal  plane  or  sometimes  as  a  coronal  plane.  A  plane  at  right  angles  to  both 
the  median  and  frontal  planes  is  termed  a  transverse  plane. 

The  terms  anterior  or  ventral,  and  posterior  or  dorsal,  are  employed  to  indicate 
the  relation  of  parts  to  the  front  or  back  of  the  body  or  limbs,  and  the  terms 
superior  or  cephalic,  and  inferior  or  caudal,  to  indicate  the  relative  levels  of  different 
structures;  structures  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  median  plane  are  referred  to  as 
medial  or  lateral  respectively. 

The  terms  superficial  and  deep  are  strictly  confined  to  descriptions  of  the 
relative  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  various  structures;  external  and  internal 
are  reserved  almost  entirely  for  describing  the  walls  of  .cavities  or  of  hollow 
viscera.  In  the  case  of  the  limbs  the  words  proximal  and  distal  refer  to  the 
relative  distance  from  the  attached  end  of  the  limb. 


EMBRYOLOGY. 


THE  term  Embryology,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  applied  to  the  various  changes 
which  take  place  during  the  growth  of  an  animal  from  the  egg  to  the  adult 
condition:  it  is,  however,  usually  restricted  to  the  phenomena  which  occur  before 
birth.  Embryology  may  be  studied  from  two  aspects:  (1)  that  of  ontogeny,  which' 
deals  only  with  the  development  of  the  individual;  and  (2)  that  of  phylogeny, 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  evolutionary  history  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  vertebrate  animals  the  development  of  a  new  being  can  only  take  place  when 
a  female  germ  cell  or  ovum  has  been  fertilized  by  a  male  germ  cell  or  spermatOEO&i. 
The  ovum  is  a  nucleated  cell,  and  all  the  complicated  changes  by  which  the  various 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  are  formed  from  it,  after  it  has  been  fertilized,  are 
the  result  of  two  general  processes,  viz.,  segmentation  and  differentiation  of  cells. 
Thus,  the  fertilized  ovum  undergoes  repeated  segmentation  into  a  number  of  cells 
which  at  first  closely  resemble  one  another,  but  are,  sooner  or  later,  differentiated 
into  two  groups:  (1)  somatic  cells,  the  function  of  which  is  to  build  up  the  various 
tissues  of  the  body;  and  (2)  germinal  cells,  which  become  imbedded  in  the  sexual 
glands — the  ovaries  in  the  female  and  the  testes  in  the  male — and  are  destined  for 
the  i>erpetuation  of  the  species. 

Having  regard  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  work,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  space 
available  in  this  section,  to  describe  fully,  or  illustrate  adequately,  all  the  phenom- 
ena which  occur  in  the  different  stages  of  the  development  of  the  human  body. 
Only  the  principal  facts  are  given,  and  the  student  is  referred  for  further  details 
to  one  or  other  of  the  text-books^  on  human  embryology. 

THE  ANDiIAL  CELL. 

All  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  originate  from  a  microscopic  structure 
(the  fertilized  orom),  which  consists  of  a  soft  jelly-like  material  enclosed  in  a 
membrane  and  containing  a  vesicle  or  small  spherical  body  inside  which  are  one 
or  more  denser  spots.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  cell.  All  the  solid 
tissues  consist  largely  of  cells  essentially  similar  to  it  in  nature  but  differing  in 
external  form. 

In  the  higher  organisms  a  cell  may  be  defined  as  ''a  nucleated  mass  of  proto- 
plasm of  microscopic  size."  Its  two  essentials,  therefore,  are:  a  soft  jelly-like 
material,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  ovum,  and  usually  styled  cytoplasm,  and  a 
small  spherical  body  imbedded  in  it,  and  termed  a  nucleus.  Some  of  the  unicellular 
protozoa  contain  no  nuclei  but  granular  particles  which,  like  true  nuclei,  stain  with 
basic  dyes.  The  other  constituents  of  the  ovum,  viz.,  its  limiting  membrane  and 
the  denser  spot  contained  in  the  nucleus,  called  the  nucleolus,  are  not  essential  to 
the  type  cell,  and  in  fact  many  cells  exist  without  them. 

Cytoplasm  {protoplasm)  is  a  material  probably  of  variable  co^stitution  during 
life,  but  yielding  on  its  disintegration  bodies  chiefly  of  proteid  nature.  Lecithin 
and  cholesterin  are  constantly  found  in  it,  as  well  as  inorganic  salts,  chief  among 

>  Msnualof  Human  Embiyolosy,  Keibel  and  Mall;  Handbuch  der  vergleiohenden  und  ezx>erimentellen  Entwiokel- 
nngrinhre  der  Wirbeltiere,  Oakar  Hertwic;  Lehrbuch  der  EDtwiokelungagesohiehte.  Bonnet;  The  Phyviology  of 
Beproduction,  Marshall. 
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which  are  the  phosphates  and  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium.  It  is 
of  a  semifluid,  \'iscid  consistence,  and  probably  colloidal  in  nature.  The  living 
cj-toplasm  appears  to  consist  of  a  homogeneous  and  structureless  ground-substance 
in  which  are  embedded  granules  of  various  tj^pes.  The  mitochondria  are  the  most 
constant  tjiie  of  granule  and  vary  in  form  from  granules  to  rods  and  threads. 
Their  function  is  unknown.  Some  of  the  granules  are  proteid  in  nature  and  prob- 
ably essential  constituents;  others  are  fat,  glycogen,  or  pigment  granules,  and  are 
regarded  as  ad\'entit!ou.s  material  taken  in  from  without,  and  hence  are  styled 
cell-inclusions  or  paraplasm.  When,  however,  celb  have  been  "fixed"  by  reagents 
a  fibrillar  or  granular  appearance  can  often  be  made  out  under  a  high  power  of  the 
microscope.  The  fibrils  are  usually  arranged  in  a  network  or  reticulum,  to  which 
.the  term  gpongioplasm  is  applied,  the  clear  substance  in  the  meshes  being  termed 
hjaloplBBm.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  meshes  of  the  spongioplasm  vary  in  different 
cells  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  cell.  The  relative  amounts  of  spongioplasm 
and  hyaloplasm  also  vary  in  different  cells,  the  latter  preponderating  in  the  young 
cell  and  the  former  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  hyaloplasm  as  the  cell  grows. 
Such  appearances  in  fixed  cells  are  no  indication  whatsoever  of  the  existence  of 
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similar  structures  in  the  living,  although  there  must  have  been  something  In  the 
living  cell  to  give  rise  to  the  fixed  structures.  The  peripheral  layer  of  a  cell  is  in 
all  cases  modified,  either  by  the  formation  of  a  definite  ceU  membrane  as  in  the  oviun, 
or  more  frequently  in  the  case  of  animal  cells,  by  a  transformation,  probably 
chemical  in  nature,  which  is  only  recognizable  by  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the 
cell  behaves  as  a  semipermeable  membrane. 

Nucleus. — The  nucleus  is  a  minute  body,  imbedded  in  the  protoplasm,  and 
usually  of  a  spherical  or  oval  form,  its  size  having  little  relation  to  that  of  the  cell. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  well-defined  wall,  the  imclear  membrane;  this  encloses  thp 
miclear  substance  {mielear  matria:),  which  is  composed  of  a  homogeneous  material 
in  which  is  usually  embedded  one  or  two  nucleoli.  In  fixed  cells  the  nucleus  seems 
to  consist  of  a  clear  substance  or  kaijoplasm  and  a  network  or  kaiyomitome.  The 
former  is  probably  of  the  same  nature  as  the  hyaloplasm  of  the  cell,  but  the  latter, 
which  forms  also  the  wall  of  the  nucleus,  differs  from  the  spongioplasm  of  the  cell 
substance.  It  consists  of  fibers  or  filaments  arranged  in  a  reticular  manner.  These 
filaments  are  composed  of  a  homogeneous  material  known  as  linin,  which  stains 
with  acid  djes  and  contains  embedded  in  its  substance  particles  which  have  a 
strong  affinity  for  basic  dyes.    These  basophil  granules  have  been  named  chromatin 
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or  bMifthTomatin  and  owe  their  staining  properties  to  the  presence  of  nucleic  etdd. 
Within  the  nuclear  matrix  are  one  or  more  highly  refracting  bodies,  termed  nucleoli, 
ecxmected  with  the  nuclear  membrane  by  the  nuclear  filaments.  They  are  regarded 
as  being  of  two  kinds.  Some  are  mere  local  condensations  ("net-knots*')  of  the 
dut>matin;  these  are  irregular  in  shape  and  are  termed  psendo-naeleoli;  others  are 
distinct  bodies  differing  from  the  pseudo-nucleoli  both  in  nature  and  chemical 
composition;  they  may  be  termed  true  nucleoli,  and  are  usually  found  in  resting 
cells.    The  true*  nucleoli  are  ox^-phil,  i.  e,,  they  stain  with  acid  dyes. 

Most  living  cells  contain,  in  addition  to  their  protoplasm  and  nucleus,  a  small 
particle  which  usually  lies  near  the  nucleus  and  is  termed  the  centroeome.  In  the 
middle  of  the  centrosome  is  a  minute  body  called  the  centriole,  and  surrounding  this 
is  a  clear  spherical  mass  known  as  the  centrosphere.  The  protoplasm  surround- 
ing the  centrosphere  is  frequently  arranged  in  radiating  fibrillar  rows  of  granules, 
forming  what  is  termed  the  attraction  sphere. 

Beproduction  of  Cells. — ^Reproduction  of  cells  is  effected  either  by  direct  or  by 
indirect  division.  In  reproduction  by  direct  diTision  the  nucleus  becomes  constricted 
in  its  center,  assuming  an  hour-glass  shape,  and  then  divides  into  two.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  cleavage  or  division  of  the  whole  protoplasmic  mass  of  the  cell ;  and  thus 
two  daughter  cells  are  formed,  each  containing  a  nucleus.  These  daughter  cells  are 
at  first  smaller  than  the  original  mother  cell;  but  they  grow,  and  the  process 
may  be  repeated  in  them,  so  that  multiplication  may  take  place  rapidly.  Indirect 
di?8ion  or  kaiyoikinesis  {karyomitosis)  has  been  observed  in  all  the  tissues — genera- 
tive cells,  epithelial  tissue,  connective  tissue,  muscular  tissue,  and  nerve  tissue. 
It  is  possible  that  cell  division  may  always  take  place  by  the  indirect  method. 
~  The  process  of  indirect  cell  division  is  characterized  by  a  series  of  complex 
changes  in  the  nucleus,  leading  to  its  subdivision;  this  is  followed  by  cleavage 
of  the  cell  protoplasm.  Starting  with  the  nucleus  in  the  quiescent  or  resting  staf  e, 
these  changes  may  be  briefly  grouped  under  the  four  following  phases  (Fig.  2). 

1.  Ftophase. — ^The  nuclear  network  of  chromatin  filaments  assumes  the  form 
of  a  twisted  skein  or  sjnrem,  while  the  nuclear  membrane  and  nucleolus  disappear. 
The  convoluted  skein  of  chromatin  divides  into  a  definite  number  of  V-shaped 
segments  or  chromosomee.  The  number  of  chromosomes  varies  in  different  animals, 
but  is  constant  for  all  the  cells  in  an  animal  of  any  given  species;  in  man  the  number 
is  given  by  Hemming  and  Duesberg  as  twenty-four.^  Coincidently  with  or  pre- 
ceding these  changes  the  centriole,  which  usually  lies  by  the  side  of  the  nucleus, 
undergoes  subdivision,  and  the  two  resulting  centrioles,  each  surrounded  by  a 
centrosphere,  are  seen  to  be  connected  by  a  spindle  of  delicate  achromatic  fibers 
the  aclumnatic  spindle. .  The  centrioles  move  away  from  each  other — one  toward 
either  extremity  of  the  nucleus — and  the  fibrils  of  the  achromatic  spindle  are  cor- 
respondingly lengthened.  A  line  encircling  th^  spindle  midway  between  its  ex- 
tremities or  poles  is  named  the  equator,  and  around  this  the  V-shaped  chromosomes 
arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  star,  thus  constituting  the  mother  star  or 


2.  Mietaphase.  —  Each  V-shaped  chromosome  now  undergoes  longitudinal 
cleavage  into  two  equal  parts  or  daughter  chromosomes,  the  cleavage  commencing 
at  the  apex  of  the  V  and  extending  along  its  divergent  limbs. 

3.  Anaphase. — ^The  daughter  chromosomes,  thus  separated,  travel  in  opposite 
directions  along  the  fibrils  of  the  achromatic  spindle  toward  the  centrioles,  around 
which  they  group  themselves,  and  thus  two  star-like  figures  are  formed,  one  at 
either  pole  of  the  achromatic  spindle.  This  constitutes  the  diaster.  The  daughter 
cfar(»nosomes  now  arrange  .themselves  into  a  shein  or  spirem,  and  eventually  form 
the  network  of  chromatin  which  is  characteristic  of  the  resting  nucleus. 

Dr.  J.  Dueaberg,  Anat.  Ana.,  Band  xxviii,  S.  475. 
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4,  Telophase. — The  cell  protoplasm  begins  to  appear  constricted  around  the 
equator  of  the  achromatic  spindle,  where  double  rows  of  granules  are  also  sometimes 
seen.  The  constriction  deepens  and  the  original  cell  gradually  becwnes  divided 
into  two  new  cells,  each  with  its  own  nucleus  and  centrosorae,  which  assume  the 
ordinary  positions  occupied  by  such  structures  in  the  resting  stage.  The  nuclear 
membrane  and  nucleolus  are  also  differentiated  during  this  phase. 


THE   OVUM. 

The  ova  are  developed  from  the  primitive  germ  cells  which  are  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  ovaries.  Each  primitive  germ  cell  gives  rise,  by  repeated 
divisions,  to  a  number  of  smaller  cells  termed  oSfonia,  from  which  the  ova  or 
primary  ottcTtes  are  developed. 

Human  ova  are  extremely  minute,  measuring  about  0.2  mm.  in  diameter,  and 
are  enclosed  within  the  egg  follicles  of  the  ovaries;  as  a  rule  each' follicle  contains 
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a  single  ovum,  but  sometimes  two  or  more  are  present.'  By  the  enlargement  and 
subsequent  rupture  of  a  follicle  at  the  surface  of  tbe  ovary,  an  ovum  is  liberated  and 
Conve\ed  by  tbe  uterine  tube  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Unless  it  be  fertilized 
it  undergoes  no  further  development  and  is  discharged  from  the  uterus,  but  If 
fertilization  take  place  it  b  retained  within  the  uterus  and  is  developed  into  a 
new  being. 

In  appearance  and  structure  the  ovum  (Fig.  3)  differs  little  from  an  ordinary 
cell,  but  distinctive  names  have  been  applied  to  its  several  parts;  thus,  the  cell 
substance  is  known  as  the  yolk  or  oSplaam,  the  nucleus  as  the  Kermintl  vesicle,  and 
the  nucleolus  as  the  (erminal  spot.    The  ovum  is  enclosed  within  a  thick,  trans- 
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parent  envelope,  the  son*  striata  or  lona  pellucida,  adhering  to  the  outer  surface 
of  which  are  several  layers  of  cells,  derived  from  those  of  the  follicle  and  collectively 
constituting  the  corona  radiata. 

Tolk.^The  yolk  comprises  (1)  the  cytoplasm  of  the  ordinary  animal  cell  with  its 
spongioplasm  and  hyaloplasm;  this  is  frequently  termed  the  formative  yolk;  (2) 
the  natrittve  yolk  or  dentoplasm,  which  consists  of  numerous  rounded  granules  of 
fatty  and  albuminoid  substances  imbedded  in  the  cytoplasm.  In  the  mammalian 
o^Tun  the  nutritive  yolk  is  extremely  small  in  amount,  and  is  of  service  in  nourish- 

Sh  deKriptioa  of  tfa*  ovary  on  a  [utura  page. 
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ing  the  embrj'^o  in  the  early  stages  of  its  development  only,  whereas  in  the  egg 
of  the  bird  there  is  suflBeient  to  supply  the  chick  with  nutriment  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  incubation.  The  nutritive  yolk  not  only  varies  in  amount, 
but  in  its  mode  of  distribution  within  the  egg;  thus,  in  some  animals  it  is  almost 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  cytoplasm;  in  some  it  is  centrally  placed  and 
is  surrounded  by  the  cytoplasm;  in  others  it  is  acciunulated  at  the  lower  pole  of  the 
ovum,  while  the  cytoplasm  occupies  the  upper  pole.  A  centrosome  and  centriole 
are  present  and  lie  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  nucleus. 

Germinal  Vesicle. — ^The  germinal  vesicle  or  nucleus  is  a  large  spherical  body 
which  at  first  occupies  a  nearly  central  position,  but  becomes  eccentric  as  the  growth 
of  the  ovum  proceeds.  Its  structure  is  that  of  an  ordinary  cell-nucleus,  viz.,  it 
consists  of  a  reticulum  or  karyomitome,  the  meshes  of  which  are  filled  with 
karyoplasm,  while  connected  with,  or  imbedded  in,  the  reticulum  are  a  number 
of  chromatin  masses  or  chromosomes,  which  may  present  the  appearance  of  a 
skein  or  may  assume  the  form  of  rods  or  loops.  The  nucleus  is  enclosed  by  a 
delicate  nuclear  membrane,  and  contains  in  its  interior  a  well-defined  nucleolus 
or  germinal  spot. 

Coverings  of  the  Ovum. — ^The  «ona  striata  or  sona  pellucida  (Fig.  3)  is  a  thick 
membrane,  which,  under  the  higher  powers  of  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  radially 
striated.  It  persists  for  some  time  after  fertilization  has  occurred,  and  may  serve 
for  protection  during  the  earlier  stages  of  segmentation.  It  is  not  yet  determined 
whether  the  zona  striata  is  a  product  of  the  cytoplasm  of  the  ovum  or  of  the  cells 
of  the  corona  radiata,  or  both. 

The  corona  radiata  (Fig.  3)  consists  o^  two  or  three  strata  of  cells;  they  are 
derived  from  the  cells  of  the  follicle,  and  adhere  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  zona 
striata  when  the  ovum  is  set  free  from  the  follicle;  the  cells  are  radially  arranged 
aroimd  the  zona,  those  of  the  innermost  layer  being  colmnnar  in  shape.  The 
cells  of  the  corona  radiata  soon  disappear;  in  some  animals  they  secrete,  or 
are  replaced  by,  a  layer  of  adhesive  protein,  which  may  assist  in  protecting  and 
noiurishing  the  ovum.  ' 

The  phenomena  attending  the  discharge  of  the  ova  from  the  follicles  belong 
more  to  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  ovary  than  to  the  general  subject  of  embry- 
ology,  and  are  therefore  described  with  the  anatomy  of  the  ovaries.^ 

Maturation  of  the  Ovum. — Before  an  ovum  can  be  fertilized  it  must  undergo 
a  process  of  maturation  or  ripening.  This  takes  place  previous  to  or  immediately 
after  its  escape  from  the  follicle,  and  consists  essentially  of  an  unequal  subdivision 
of  the  ovum  (Fig.  4)  first  into  two  and  thpn  into  four  cells.  Three  of  the  four 
cells  are  small,  incapable  of  further  development,  and  are  termed  polar  bodies  or 
polocytes,  while  the  fourth  is  large,  and  constitutes  the  mature  ovum.  The  process 
of  maturation  has  not  been  observed  in  the  hiunan  ovum,  but  has  been  carefully 
studied  in  the  ova  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  to  which  the  following  description 
applies. 

It  was  pointed  out  on  page  37  that  the  number  of  chromosomes  found  in  the 
nucleus  is  constant  for  all  the  cells  in  an  animal  of  any  given  species,  and  that  in 
man  the  number  is  probably  t^-enty-four.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  somatic 
cells  but  to  the  primitive  ova  and  their  descendants.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  process  of  maturation  a  species  may  be  taken  in  which  the  number  of  nuclear 
chromosomes  is  four  (Fig.  5).  If  an  ovum  from  such  be  observed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  maturation  process  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  its  chromosomes  is 
apparently  reduced  to  two.  In  reality,  however,  the  number  is  doubled,  since 
each  chromosome  consists*  of  four  granules  grouped  to  form  a  tetrad.  During  the 
metaphase  (see  page  37)  each  tetrad  divides  into  two  djrads,  which  are  equally 

1  See  description  of  the  ovary  on  a  future  page. 
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distributed  between  the  nuclei  of  the  two  cells  formed  by  the  first  division  of  the 
ovum.  One  of  the  cells  13  almost  as  large  as  the  original  ovum,  and  is  named 
the  see(aidai7  oSc]rt»;  the  other  is  sniall,  and  is  termed  the  first  pidv  bodj.    The 
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secondary  oocyte  now  undergoes  subdivision,  during  which  each  dyad  divides  and 
contributes  a  single  chromosome  to  the  nudeus  of  each  of  the  two  resulting  cells. 
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Thb  second  division  is  abo  unequal,  producing  a  large  cell  wliich  constitutes  the 
nuUme  orom,  and  a  sjnall  cell,  the  8«cond  polar  bodr-  The  first  polar  body  fre- 
quently divides  while  the  second  is  being  formed,  and  as  a  final  result  four  cells 
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are  produced,  viz.,  the  mature  ovum  and  three  polar  bodies,  each  of  which  con- 
tains two  chromosomes,  i.  e.,  one-half  the  number  present  in  the  nuclei  of  the 
somatic  cells  of  members  of  the  same  species.  The  nucleus  of  the  mature  ovum 
is  termed  the  female  pronucleus. 


THE   SPEBMATOZOOH. 

The  spennatoioa  or  mate  germ  cells  are  developed  in  the  testes  and  are  present 
in  enormous  numbers  in  the  seminal  fluid.  Each  consists  of  a  small  but  greatly 
modified  cell.  The  human  spermatozoon  possesses  a  head,  a  neck,  a  connectinf 
piece  or  bodjr,  and  a  tail  {Fig.  6). 
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The  head  is  oval  or  elliptical,  but  flattened,  so  that  when  viewed  in  profile 
it  is  pear-shaped.  Its  anterior  two-thirds  are  covered  by  a  layer  of  modified  proto- 
plasm, which  is  named  the  bead-cap.  This,  in  some  animals,  e.  g.,  the  salainander, 
is  prolonged  into  a  barbed  spear-like  process  or  perforator,  which  probably  facilitates 
the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoon  into  the  ovum.  The  posterior  part  of  the  head 
exhibits  an  affinity  for  certain  reagents,  and  presents  a  transversely  striated  appear- 
ance, being  crossed  by  three  or  four  dark  bands.  In  some  animals  a  central  rod- 
like filament  extends  forward  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  head,  while 
in  others  a  rounded  body  is  seen  near  its  center.    The  head  contains  a  mass  of 
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^chromatin,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  surrounded  by  a 
thin  envelope. 

The  neck  is  less  constricted  in  the  human  spermatozoon  than  in  those  of  some 
of  the  lower  animals.  The  anterior  centriole,  represented  by  two  or  three  rounded 
particles,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  behind  it  is  a  band 
of  homogeneous  substance. 

The  eonnectiiiir  piece  or  body  is  rod-like,  and  is  limited  behind  by  a  terminal 
disk.  The  posterior  centriole  is  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  body  and  neck  and, 
like  the  anterior,  consists  of  two  or  three  rounded  particles.  From  this  centriole 
an  axial  filament,  surrounded  by  a  sheath,  runs  backward  through  the  body  and 
tail.  In  the  body  the  sheath  of  the  axial  filament  is  encircled  by  a  spiral  tiiread, 
around  which  is  an  envelope  containing  mitochondria  granules,  and  termed  the 
mitochondria  sheath. 

The  tail  is  of  great  length,  and  consists  of  the  axial  thread  or  filament,  sur- 
rounded by  its  sheath,  which  may  contain  a  spiral  thread  or  may  present  a  striated 
appearance.  The  terminal  portion  or  end-piece  of  the  tail  consists  of  the  axial 
£lament  only. 

Primary  oocyte  Primary  vpermaUxyU 


Secondary  f\  /^  [^  (       \  Seamdary 

oocyte     \^J  \^  V^  V7  spermaiocytes 


Matvm 
ovum. 


Polar  bodies  Spermatids 

Fig.  7. — Scheme  showing  analogies  in  the  process  of  maturation  of  the  ovum  and  the  development  of  the  spermatids 

(young  spermatosoa). 

Krause  gives  the  length  of  the  human  spermatozoon  as  between  52/*  and  62/li, 
the  head  measuring  4  to  5m,  the  connecting  piece  6/*,  and  the  tail  from  41/x  to  52/*. 

By  virtue  of  their  tails,  which  act  as  propellers,  the  spermatozoa  are  capable  of 
free  movement,  and  if  placed  in  favorable  surroundings,  e.  g.,  in  the  female  pas- 
sages, will  retain  their  vitality  and  power  of  fertilizing  for  several  days.  In  certain 
animals,  e.  g.,  bats,  it  has  been  proved  that  spermatozoa  retained  in  the  female 
passages  for  several  months  are  capable  of  fertilizing. 

The  spermatozoa  are  developed  from  the  primitive  germ  cells  which  have  become 
imbedded  in  the  testes,  and  the  stages  of  their  development  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  maturation  of  the  ovum.  The  primary  germ  cells  undergo  division  and 
produce  a  number  of  cells  termed  spermatogonia,  and  from  these  the  primary 
spermatocytes  are  derived.  Each  primary  spermatocyte  divides  into  two  secondary 
spermatocytes,  and  each  secondary  spermatocyte  into  two  spermatids  or  young 
spermatozoa;  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  primary  spermatocyte  gives  ris^  to 
four  spermatozoa.  On  comparing  this  process  with  that  of  the  maturation  of  the 
ovum  (Fig.  7)  it  will  be  observed  that  the  primary  spermatocele  gives  rise  to 
two  cells,  the  secondary  spermatocytes,  and  the  primary  ooc}i:e  to  two  cells,  the 
secondary'  odc>i:e  and  the  first  polar  body.    Again,  the  two  secondary  sperma- 
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tocytes  by  their  subdivision  give  origin  to  four  spermatozoa,  and  the  secondary 
oocyte  and  first  polar  body  to  four  cells,  the  mature  ovum  and  three  polar  bodies. 
In  the  development  of  the  spermatozoa,  as  in  the  maturation  of  the  ovum,  there 
is  a  reduction  of  the  nuclear  chromosomes  to  one-half  of  those  present  in  the 
primary  spermatocyte.  But  here  the  similarity  ends,  for  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  four  spermatozoa  are  of  equal  size,  and  each  is  capable  of  fertilizing  a  mature 
ovum,  whereas  the  three  polar  bodies  are  not  only  very  much  smaller  than  the 
mature  ovum  but  are  incapable  of  fiulher  development,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
abortive  ova. 

FERTILIZATION   OF   THE  t)VUM. 

Fertilization  consists  in  the  union  of  the  spermatozoon  with  the  mature  ovum 
(Fig.  8).    Nothing  is  known  regarding  the  fertilization  of  the  human  ovum,  but 
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Fig.  8. — The  process  of  fertilisation  in  the  ovum  of  a  mouse.     (After  Sobotta.) 

the  various  stages  of  the  process  have  been  studied  in  other  mammals,  and  from 
the  knowledge  so  obtained  it  is  believed  that  fertilization  of  the  human  ovum  takes 
place  in  the  lateral  or  ampullary  part  of  the  uterine  tube,  and  the  ovum  is  then 
conveyed  along  the  tube  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus — a  journey  probably  occupy- 
ing seven  or  eight  days  and  during  which  the  oviun  loses  its  corona  radiata  and  zona 
striata  and  undergoes  segmentation.  Sometimes  the  fertilized  ovum  is  arrested 
in  the  uterine  tube,  and  there  undergoes  development,  giving  rise  to  a  tvbal  preg- 
nancy; or  it  may  fall  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  produce  an  ahdominal  'preg- 
nancy. Occasionally  the  ovum  is  not  expelled  from  the  follicle  when  the  latter 
ruptures,  but  is  fertilized  within  the  follicle  and  produces  what  is  known  as  an 
ovarian  pregnancy.  Under  normal  conditions  only  one  spermatozoon  enters  the 
yolk  and  takes  part  in  the  process  of  fertilization.    At  the  point  where  the  sperma 
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tozodn  is  about  to  pierce,  the  yolk  is  drawn  out  into  a  conical  elevation,  termed 
the  cane  of  attractioii.  As  soon  as  the  spermatozoon  has  entered  the  yolk,  the  per- 
ipheral portion  of  the  latter  is  transformed  into  a  membrane,  the  vltslUne  membrane 
which  prevents  the  passage  of  additional  spermatozoa.  Occasionally  a  second 
spermatozoon  may  enter  the  yolk,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  condition  of  polyspermy: 
when  this  occurs  the  ovum  usually  develops  in  an  abnormal  manner  and  gives  rise 
to  a  monstrosity.  Havii^  pierced  the  yolk,  the  spermatozoon  loses  its  tail,  while 
its  head  and  connecting  piece  assume  the  form  of  a  nucleus  containing  a  cluster  of 
chromosomes.  This  constitutes  the  male  pnmocleiu,  and  associated  with  it  there  are 
a  centriole  and  centrosome.  The  male  pronucleus  passes  more  deeply  into  the  yolk, 
and  coincidently  vntii  this  the  granules  of  the  cytoplasm  surrounding  it  become 
radially  arranged.  The  male  and  female  pronuclei  migrate  toward  each  other,  and. 
meeting  near  the  center  of  the  yolk,  fuse  to  form  a  new  nucleus,  the  sefmentat^ 
DDClens,  which  therefore  contains  both  male  and  female  nuclear  substance;  the 
former  transmits  the  individualities  of  the  male  ancestors,  the  latter  those  of  the 
female  ancestors,  to  the  future  embryo.  By  the  union  of  the  male  and  female 
pronuclei  the  number  of  chromosomes  is  restored  to  that  which  is  present  in  the 
nuclei  of  the  somatic  cells. 


Fin.  9. — Flnt  lUcei  of  McnwDUtioD  of  a  nummMmii  oTum.     Bamiducnmnutiii.     (Prom  ■  dmrlnc  br  Allan 

Thamwa.)      t.p.    Zoom  ■triata.     f-gl.  Polar  bediaa     a.  Two-all  atam-     b.  Fout-«*ll  ataca.     t.  Ei(ltV4*U  (Ufa. 
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The  early  segmentation  of  the  human  ovum  has  not  yet  been  observed,  but 
judging  from  what  is  known  to  occur  in  other  mammals  it  may  be  regarded  as 
certain  that  the  process  starts  immediately  after  the  ovum  has  been  fertilized, 
i. «.,  while  the  ovum  is  in  the  uterine  tube.  The  segmentation  nucleus  exhibits 
the  usual  mitotic  changes,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  a  division  of  the  ovum  into 
two  cells  of  nearly  equal  size.'    The  process  is  repeated  again  and  again,  so  that 

'  In  tba  maminaliaii  ota  die  nuUitjTo  yolk  or  d«uta|>laam  im  imall  In  amount  and  uniformly  diataibulad  thno^ 
mttba  cytotdaam;  auch  ova  undarao  camiibu  divialon  duiiu  tin  proo««i  of  namntatioD,  aad  an  tbaratora  tarmad 
UgUmtic.  In  Uie  ova  at  birda.  reptilM,  and  Bahca  wbera  *b»  nutriliTe  yolk  forma  by  f ar  tha  laicn  aortlon  of  th* 
tn,  tha  eleavase  i*  Umitad  to  tho  formatiTs  yolk,  aod  Ij  tharafora  only  parfiai;  auch  ora  ara  tarmad  auroSbutie.  Apln. 
It  haa  bean  obaerred,  in  aouM  of  tbc  lower  ad  mala,  that  the  inoDuclel  do  not  tuaa  but  merely  Ua  la  ^ipoaltian.  At 
the  commencvBient  of  the  aecmentatton  pre  am  the  ehramaaomaa  of  the  two  pronneW  group  thannalvea  around  the 
aqoator  ot  the  nuolaar  ipindle  and  then  diride:  ao  equal  number  of  male  and  female  chiomoaomea  trarel  to  (ha  oppoaite 
paha  of  tha  apindla.  and  thug  the  male  and  female  pronuclei  oontribuU  equal  ahama  of  ehromatio  to  tin  nucia  of 
the  two  ccUa  whleb  ranlt  from  tha  aubdivialon  of  the  fertillHd  oTua. 
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the  two  cells  are  succeeded  by  four,  eight,  sixteen,  thirty-two,  and  so  on,  with  the 
result  that  a  mass  of  cells  is  found  within  the  zona  striata,  and  to  this  mass  the  term 
momla  is  applied  (Fig.  9).  The  segmentation  of  the  mammalian  ovum  may  not 
take  place  in  the  regular  sequence  of  two,  four,  eight,  etc.,  since  one  of  the  two  first 
formed  cells  may  subdivide  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  giving  rise  to  a  three- 
or  a  five-cell  stage.  The  cells  of  the  morula  are  at  first  closely  aggregated,  but  soon 
they  become  arranged  into  an  outer  or  peripheral  layer,  the  trophoblast,  which 

Inner  eeH-m<"» 


Fio.  10,— BlMtodflm 


vencLe  of  Venpertilia  murinui.     [Aflw 
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.2,— Secbion  throu^  embrycDia  areb  < 


Embryonic  ccloderni      Entoderm 


does  not  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  embryo  proper,  and  an  Imier  cell-mass, 
from  which  the  embryo  is  developed.  Fluid  collects  between  the  trophoblast 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  inner  cell-mass,  and  thus  the  morula  is  converted  into 
a  vesicle,  the  bl&stodennie  vesicle  (Fig.  10).  The  inner  cell-mass  remains  in  con- 
tact, however,  with  the  trophoblast  at  one  pole  of  the  ovum;  this  is  named  the 
•mbnronic  pole,  since  it  indicates  the  situation  where  the  future  embryo  will  be 
developed.    The  cells  of  the  trophoblast  become  differentiated  into  two  strata:  an 
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outer,  termed  the  sTsCTtiiim  or  syncytiotrophoblast,  30  named  because  it  consists  of 
a  layer  of  protoplasm  studded  with  nuclei,  but  showing  no  evidence  of  subdivision 
into  cells;  and  an  imier  layer,  the  crtotraphobUst  or  layer  of  Luchuis,  in  which 
the  cell  outlines  are  defined.  As  already  stated,  the  cells  of  the  trophoblast  do  not 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  embrjo  proper;  they  form  the  ectoderm  of  the 
chorion  and  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  placenta.  On  the 
deep  surface  of  the  inner  cell-mass  a  layer  of  flattened  cells,  the  entoderm,  is  differ- 
entiated and  quickly  assumes  the  form  of  a  small  sac,  the  yolk-sac.  Spaces  appear 
between  the  remaining  cells  of  the  mass  (Fig.  II),  and  by  the  enlargement  and 
coalescence  of  these  spaces  a  cavity,  termed  the  amniotic  cavi^  (Fig.  12),  is  gradually 
developed.  The  floor  of  this  cavity  is  formed  by  the  embrTonie  disk  composed 
of  a  layer  of  prismatic  cells,  the  embiyonie  ectoderm,  derived  from  the  inner  cell- 
mass  and  lying  in  apposition  with  the  entoderm. 

The   Primxtive   Streak;  formatioD  of  the  Mesodeno.— The  embryonic  disk 
becomes  oval  and  then  pear-shaped,  the  wider  end  being  directed  forward.    \ear 
the  narrow,  posterior  end  an  opaque  streak,  the  primitiTe 
ttieak  (Figs.  13  and  14),  makes  its  appearance  and  extends 
along  the  middle  of  the  disk  for  about  one-half  of  its 
length;  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  streak  there  is  a  knob- 
like thickening  termed  Bensen's  knot.     A  shallow  groove, 
the  ptimitiTe  groore,  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  streak, 
and  the   anterior   end  of  this  groove  communicates  by 
means  of  an  aperture,  the  blastopbcffe,  with  the  yolk-sac. 
The  primitive  streak  is  produced  by  a  thickening  of  the 
axial  part  of  the  ectoderm,  the  cells  of  which  multiply, 
grow  downward,  and   blend  with  those  of  the  subjacent 
entoderm  (Fig.  15).    From  the  sides  of  the  primitive  streak 
a  third  layer  of  cells,  the  mesoderm,  extends  lateralward 
between  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm;  the  caudal  end  of 
the  primitive  streak  forms  the  cloacal  membrane. 

The  extension  of  the  mesoderm  takes  place  throughout  the  whole  of  the  embry- 
onic and  extra-embryonic  areas  of  the  ovum,  except  in  certain  regions.  One  of 
these  is  seen  immediately  in  front  of  the  neural  tube.  Here  the  mesoderm  extends 
forward  in  the  form  of  two  crescentic  masses,  which  meet  in  the  middle  line  so  as 
to  enclose  behind  them  an  area  which  is  devoid  of  mesoderm.  Over  this  area  the 
ectoderm  and  entoderm  come  into  direct  contact  with  each  other  and  constitute 
a  thin  membrane,  the  boccopharynteal  membrane,  which  forms  a  septum  between 
the  primitive  mouth  and  pharj'nx.  In  front  of  the  buccopharjngeai  area,  where 
the  lateral  crescents  of  mesoderm  fuse  in  the  middle  line,  the  pericardium  is 
afterward  developed,  and  this  region  is  therefore  designated  the  pericardial  area.  A 
second  region  where  the  mesoderm  is  absent,  at  least  for  a  time,  is  that  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  pericardial  area.  This  is  termed  the  proamniotie  area,  and 
b  the  region  where  the  proamnion  is  developed;  in  man,  however,  a  proamnion  is 
apparently  never  formed.  A  third  region  is  at  the  bind  end  of  the  embrjo  where 
the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  coine  into  apposition  and  form  the  cloacal  membrane. 
The  blastoderm  now  consists  of  three  layers,  named  from  without  inward: 
ectoderm,  mesoderm,  and  entoderm;  each  has  distinctive  characteristics  and  gives 
rise  to  certain  tissues  of  the  body.' 

Ectoderm. — ^The  ectoderm  consistsof  columnar  cells,  which  are,  however,  somewhat 
flattened  or  cubical  toward  the  margin  of  the  embryonic  disk.  It  forms  the  whole 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  epidermis  of  the  skin,  the  lining  cells  of  the  sebaceous, 

■  "Hm  mods  of  tORUItlOD  of  iJic  cerm  lamn  in  the  humui  OTum  hu  not  yet  been  obeerved :  in  tbe  yauncest  known 
bwoui  Oram  (ni..  ilut  deacribed  by  Biyce  utd  TsKhei).  til  chne  Iwen  >n  lUreiuly  present  uid  the  mesodemi  la 
•plit  into  iU  two  layen.  The  entnt^mtovoDJo  oelom  ii  of  coDnderabfe  »h.  ubd  scatMred  meeodermBl  Blrandi  «r* 
■BflD  ■Ovtcbiiic  betwvan  the  moHidenn  of  the  yi^-eito  tJtd  th^t  ot  the  flhoriDD, 
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sudoriferous,  and  maminary  glands,  the  h^rs  and  nails,  the  epithelium  of  the  nose 
and  adjacent  air  sinuses,  and  that  of  the  cheeks  and  roof  of  the  mouth.  From  it 
also  are  derived  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  and  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  hypophysis 
cerebri,  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea,  conjmictiva,  and  lacrimal  glands,  and  the 
neuro-epithelium  of  the  sense  organs. 

gntodenn. — TTie  entoderm  consists  at  first  of  flattened  cells,  which  subsequently 
become  columnar.  It  forms  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  whole  of  the  digestive  tube 
exceptii^  part  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  and  the  terminal  part  of  the  rectum 
(which  are  lined  by  involutions  of  the  ectoderm),  the  lining  cells  of  all  the  glands 
which  open  into  the  digestive  tube,  including  those  of  the  liver  and  pancreas. 


the  epithelium  of  the  auditory  tube  and  tympanic  cavity,  of  the  trachea,  bronchi, 
and  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  of  the  urinary  bladder  and  part  of  the  urethra,  and  that 
which  lines  the  follicles  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  thymus. 

Hesodenn. — The  mesoderm  consists  of  loosely  arranged  branched  cells  sur- 
rounded by  a  considerable  amount  of  intercellular  fluid.  From  it  the  remaining 
tissues  of  the  body  are  developed.  The  endothelial  lining  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels and  the  blood  corpuscles  are,  however,  regarded  by  some  as  being  of  ento- 
dennal  origin. 

As  the  mesoderm  develops  between  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  it  is  separated 
into  lateral  halves  by  the  neural  tube  and  notochord,  presently  to  be  described.    A 
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lon^tudinal  groove  appears  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  either  half  and  divides  it  into 
a  medial  column,  the  paraxial  mesodena,  lying  on  the  side  of  the  neural  tube,  and 
a  lateral  portion,  the  lateral  mesoderm.  The  mesoderm  in  the  floor  of  the  groove 
connects  the  paraxial  with  the  lateral  mesoderm  and  is  known  as  the  intenoediate 
cell-mass;  in  it  the  genito-urinary  organs  are  developed.  The  lateral  mesoderm 
splits  into  two  layers,  an  outer  or  somatic,  which  becomes  applied  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ectoderm,  and  with  it  forms  the  somatoplenre ;  and  an  inner  or  qilaoclinio, 
which  adheres  to  the  entoderm,  and  with  it  forms  the  splaDebnopIeme  (Fig.  16). 
The  space  between  the  two  layers  of  the  lateral  mesoderm  is  termed  the  eeknii. 

THE   HEDKAL    GROOVE   AND    TUBE. 

In  front  of  the  primitive  streak  two  longitudinal  ridges,  caused  by  a  folding  up 
of  the  ectoderm,  make  their  appearance,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line 
(Fig.  16).    These  are  named  the  netual  folds;  they  commence  some  little  distance 
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behind  the  anterior  end  of  the  embryonic  disk,  where  they  are  continuous  with 
each  other,  and  from  there  gradually  extend  backward,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
anterior  end  of  the  primitive  streak.  Between  these  folds  is  a  shallow  median 
groove,  the  neural  groove  (Figs.  16, 17).  The  groove  gradually  deepens  as  the  neural 
folds  become  elevated,  and  ultimately  the  folds  meet  and  coalesce  in  the  middle  line 
and  convert  the  groove  into  a  closed  tube,  the  nenr&l  tube  or  canal  (Fig.  18),  the 
ectodermal  wall  of  which  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  nervous  system.  After  the 
coalescence  of  the  neural  folds  over  the  anterior  end  of  the  primitive  streak,  the 
blastopore  no  longer  opens  on  the  surface  but  into  the  closed  canal  of  the  neural 
tube,  and  thus  a  transitory  communication,  the  neoiwitejiG  canal,  is  established 
between  the  neural  tube  and  the  primitive  digestive  tube.  The  coalescence  of  the 
neural  folds  occurs  first  in  the  region  of  the  hind-brain,  and  from  there  extends 
forward  and  backward ;  toward  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  front  opening  (anterior 
neuropore)  of  the  tube  finally  closes  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  future  brain,  and 
forms  a  recess  which  is  in  contact,  for  a  time,  with  the  overlying  ectoderm;  the 
binder  part  of  the  neural  groove  presents  for  a  time  a  rhomboidal  shape,  and  to  thb 
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expanded  portion  the  term  Bimu  rhnnboldAlis  has  been  applied  (Fig.  18).  Before 
the  neural  groove  is  closed  a  ridge  of  ectodermal  cells  appears  along  the  prominent 
margin  of  each  neural  fold ;  this  is  termed  the  neural  creat  or  fuif lion  rldfe,  and  from 
it  the  spinal  and  craniai  nerve  ganglia  and  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system  are  developed.  By  the  upward  growth  of  the  mesoderm  the  neural  tube 
is  ultimately  separated  from  the  overlying  ectoderm. 
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The  cephalic  end  of  the  neural  groove  exhibits  several  dilatations,  which,  when 
the  tube  is  closed,  assume  the  form  of  three  vesicles;  these  constitute  the  three 
primary  cerebral  vesicles,  and  correspond  respectively  to  the  future  tore-brain  {•pros- 
encephalon), mld-bratn  {masencephaUm),  and  hind-brain  {rhoinberKephalon)  (Fig. 
18).  The  walls  of  the  vesicles  are  developed  into  the  nervous  tissue  and  neuroglia 
of  the  brain,  and  their  cavities  are  modified  to  form  its  ventricles.    The  remainder 
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of  the  tube  forms  the  mednllA  spinalis  or  spliul  cord;  from  its  ectodermal  wall 
the  nervous  and  neuroglial  elements  of  the  medulla  spinalis  are  developed  while 
the  cavity  persists  as  the  central  canal. 

THE   NOTOCHORD. 

The  notochord  (Fig.  19)  consists  of  a  rod  of  cells  situated  on  the  ventral  aspect 
of  the  neural  tube;  it  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  axial  skeleton,  since  around 
it  the  segments  of  the  vertebral  column  are  formed.  Its  appearance  synchronizes 
with  that  of  the  neural  tube.  On  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  neural  groove  an  axial 
thickening  of  the  entoderm  takes  place;  this  thickening  assumes  the  appearance 
of  a  furrow — the  chordtU  tinrow — the  margins  of  which  come  into  contact,  and  so 
convert  it  into  a  solid  rod  of  cells — the  notochord — which  is  then  separated  from 
the  entoderm.     It  extends  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  future  vertebral 
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column,  and  reaches  as  far  as  the  anterior  end  of  the  mid-brain,  where  it  ends  in 
a  hook-like  extremity  in  the  region  of  the  future  dorsum  scIIk  of  the  sphenoid 
bone.    It  lies  at  first  between  the  neural  tube  and  the  entoderm  of  the  yolk-sac, 
but  soon  becomes  separated  from  them  by  the  mesoderm,  which  grows  medial* 
ward  and  surrounds  it.    From  the  mesoderm 
surrounding  the  neural  tube  and  notochord, 
the  skull  and  vertebral  column,  and  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  and  medulla  spinalis 
are  developed. 


THE   PBIMITITE    SEGMENTS. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second  week 
transverse  segmentation  of  the  paraxial 
mesoderm  begins,  and  it  is  converted  into 
a  series  of  welWefined,  more  or  less  cubical 
masses,  the  primitive  se^mentB  (P'igs.  18, 
19,  20),  which  occupy  the  entire  length  of 
the  trunk  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line 
from  the  occipital  region  of  the  head.  Each 
segtnent  contains  a  central  cavity — myoctel 
— which,  however,  is  soon  filled  with  angular 
and  spindle-shaped  cells. 

The  prunitive  segments  lie  immediately 
under  the  ectoderm  on  the  lateral  aspect  of 
the  neural  tube  and  notochord,  and  are  con- 
nected to  the  lateral  mesoderm  by  the  inter- 
modlate  cell-mass.     Those  of  the  trunk  may 
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be  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  viz.:  cervical  8,  thoracic  12,  lumbar  5, 
sacral  5,  and  coccygeal  from  5  to  8.  Those  of  the  occipital  r^on  of  the  head 
are  usually  described  as  being  four  in  number.  In  mammab  primitive  segments 
of  the  head  can  be  recognized  only  in  the  occipital  region,  but  a  study  of  the 
lower  vertebrates  leads  to  the  belief  that  they  are  present  also  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head,  and  that  altogether  nine  segments  are  represented  in  the 
cephalic  region. 

8EPABATI0H   OF   THE  EBSBRTO. 

The  embryo  inCTeases  rapidly  in  size,  but  the  circumference  of  the  embryonic 
disk,  or  line  of  meetii^  of  the  embryonic  and  amniotic  parts  of  the  ectoderm,  is  of 
relatively  slow  growth  and  gradually  comes  to  form  a  constriction  between  the 
embryo  and  the  greater  part  of  the  yolk>5ac.  By  means  of  this  constriction,  which 
corresponds  to  the  future  umbilicus,  a  small  part  of  the  yolk-sac  is  enclosed  within 
the  embryo  and  constitutes  the  primitive  digestive  tube. 
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The  embryo  increases  more  rapidly  in  length  than  in  width,  and  its  cephalic  and 
caudal  ends  soon  extend  beyond  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  circumference  of 
the  embryonic  disk  and  are  bent  in  a  ventral  direction  to  form  the  cephalic  and 
eandal  folds  respectively  (Figs.  26  and  27).  Tlie  cephalic  fold  is  first  formed,  and 
as  the  proamniotic  area  (page  47)  lying  immediately  in  front  of  the  pericardial 
area  (page  47)  forms  the  anterior  limit  of  the  circumference  of  the  embryonic 
disk,  the  forward  growth  of  the  head  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  posterior  end 
of  the  pericardial  area,  so  that  this  area  and  the  buccopharyngeal  membrane  are 
folded  back  under  the  head  of  the  embryo  which  now  encloses  a  diverticulum  of  the 
yolk-sac  named  the  (ore-tut.  The  caudal  end  of  the  embryo  is  at  first  connected 
to  the  chorion  by  a  band  of  mesoderm  called  the  body-stalk,  but  with  the  formation 
of  the  caudal  fold  the  body-statk  assumes  a  ventral  position;  a  diverdculum  of  the 
yolk-sac  extends  into  the  tail  fold  and  is  termed  the  bind-got.    Between  the  fore-gut 
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and  the  hind-gut  there  exists  for  a  time  a  wide  opening  into  the  yolk-sac,  but  the 
latter  is  gradually  reduced  to  a  small  pear-shaped  sac  (sometimes  termed  the 
nmbiUeal  vesiele),  and  the  channel  of  communication  is  at  the  same  time  narrowed 
and  elongated  to  form  a  tube  called  the  vitelline  doct. 

THE    TOLK-SAC. 

The  yolk-sac  (Figs.  22  and  23)  is  situated  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  embryo; 
it  is  lined  by  entoderm,  outside  of  which  is  a  layer  of  mesoderm.  It  is  filled  with 
fluid,  the  Titelline  fioid,  which  possibly  may  be  utilized  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
embryo  during  the  earlier  stages  of  its  existence.  Blood  is  conveyed  to  the  wall  of 
the  sac  by  the  primitive  aortie,  and  after  circulating  through  a  widenneshed  capil- 
lary plexus,  is  returned  by  the  vitelline  veins  to  the  tubular  heart  of  the  embryo. 
This  constitutes  the  vitellins  eliculatioii,  and  by  means  of  it  nutritive  material  is 
absorbed  from  the  yolk-sac  and  conveyed  to  the  embryo.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week  the  yolk-sac  presents  the  appearance  of  a  small  pear-shaped  vesicle  (umbilical 
vesicle)  opening  into  the  digestive  tube  by  a  long  narrow  tube,  the  TttelUne  doct. 
The  vesicle  can  be  seen  in  the  after-birth  as  a  small,  somewhat  oval-shaped  body 
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whose  diameter  varies  from  1  nmi.  to  5  mm.;  it  is  situated  between  the  amnion 
and  the  chorion  and  may  lie  on  or  at  a  varying  distance  from  the  placenta.  As 
a  rule  the  duct  undergoes  complete  obliteration  during  the  seventh  week,  but 
in  about  three  per  cent,  of  cases  its  proximal  part  persists  as  a  diverticulum 
from  the  smali  intestine,  Heekel's  divertlculmn,  which  is  situated  about  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  ileocolic  junction,  and  may  be  attached  by  a  fibrous  cord  to 
the  abdominal  wall  at  the  umbilicus.  Sometimes  a  narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the 
ileum  is  seen  opposite  the  site  of  attachment  of  the  duct. 

DEVELOPMENT   Of   THE  PETAL  MEMBRANES   ANb   THE  PLACENTA. 

The  Allantois  (Figs.  25  to  28). — The  allantois  arises  as  a  tubular  diverticulum 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  yolk-sac;  when  the  hind-gut  is  developed  the  allantois 
is  carried  backward  with  it  and  then  opens  into  the  cloaca  or  terminal  part  of  the 
hind-gut:  it  grows  out  into  the  body-atalk,  a  mass  of  mesoderm  which  lies  below 
and  around  the  tail  end  of  the  embryo.  The  diverticulum  is  lined  by  entoderm 
and  covered  by  mesoderm,  and  in  the  latter  are  carried  the  allantoic  or  umbilical 
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In  reptiles,  birds,  and  many  mammals  the  ^antois  becomes  expanded  into  a 
vesicle  which  projects  into  the  extra-embryonic  celom.  If  its  further  development 
be  traced  in  the  bird,  it  is  seen  to  project  to  the  right  side  of  the  embryo,  and, 
gradually  expanding,  it  spreads  over  its  doreal  surface  as  a  flattened  sac  between 
the  amnion  and  the  serosa,  and  extending  in  all  directions,  ultimately  surrounds 
the  yolk.  Its  outer  wall  becomes  applied  to  and  fuses  with  the  serosa,  which  lies 
immediately  inside  the  shell  membrane.    Blood  is  carried  to  the  allantoic  sac  by 
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the  two  allantoic  or  umbilical  arteries,  which  are  continuous  with  the  primitive 
aortte,  and  after  circulating  through  the  allantoic  capillaries,  is  returned  to  the 
primitive  heart  by  the  two  umbilical  veins.  In  this  way  the  allantoic  circulation, 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  connection  with  the  respiration  and  nutrition 
of  the  chick,  is  established.  Oxygen  is  taken  from,  and  carbonic  acid  is  given  up 
to  the  atmosphere  through  the  egg-shell,  while  nutritive  materials  a(e  at  the  same 
time  absorbtti  by  the  blood  from  the  yolk. 
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In  man  and  other  primates  the  nature  of  the  atlantois  is  entirety  different  from 
that  just  described.  Here  it  exists  merely  as  a  narrow,  tubular  diverticulum  of  the 
hind>gut,  and  never  assumes  the  form  of  a  vesicle  outside  the  embryo.  With  the 
formation  of  the  amnion  the  embryo  is,  in  most  animals,  entirely  separated  from 
the  chorion,  and  is  only  again  united  to  it  when  the  allantoic  mesoderm  spreads 
over  and  becomes  applied  to  its  inner  surface.  The  human  embryo,  on  the  other 
haod,  as  was  pointed  out  by  His,  is  never  wholly  separated  from  the  chorion,  its 
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tail  end  being  from  the  first  connected  with  the  chorion  by  means  of  a  thick  band 
of  mesoderm,  named  the  body-atalk  (Bauchstiel) ;  into  this  stalk  the  tube  of  the 
allantois  extends  (Fig.  21). 

The  Amnion. — ^The  amnion  is  a  membranous  sac  which  surromids  and  protects 
the  embryo.  It  is  developed  in  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  which  are  hence 
called  "Amniota;"  but  not  in  amphibia  and  fishes,  which  are  consequently  termed 
"  Anamnia." 

In  the  human  embryo  the  earliest  stages  of  the  formation  of  the  amnion  have  not 

been  observed;  in  the  youngest  embryo  which  has  been  studied  the  anmion  was 

already  present  as  a  closed  sac  {Figs.  24  and  32),  and,  as  indicated  on  page  46, 

appears  in  the  inner  celi-mass  as  a  cavity.    This  cavity  is  roofed  in  by  a  single 

stratum  of  fattened,  ectodermal  cells,  the  amniotic  ectoderm,  and  its  fioor  consists 

of  the  prismatic  ectoderm  of  the  embryonic  disk — the  continuity  between  the 

roof  and  fioor  being  established  at 

Plaeenial  vHU  the  margin  of  the  embryonic  disk. 

Outside  the  amniotic  ectoderm  is 

a  thin  layer  of  mesoderm,  which 

is  continuous  with    that  of  the 

Stiktae  somatopleure  and  is  connected  by 

the   body-stalk   with    the    meso- 

n,^ii-nimrd    <i^™^  lining  of  the  chorion. 

When  first  formed  the  amnion 
is  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the 
AUantou,  embryo,  but  about  the  fourth  or 

fifth  week  fluid  {liquor  amnii)  be- 
Difaiive  luht  gjjjg  ^^  accumulate  within  it.  This 
fluid  increases  in  quantity  and 
causes  the  amnion  to  expand  and 
ultimately  to  adhere  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  chorion,  so  that  the 
extra-embryonic  part  of  the  celom 
is  obliterated.  The  liquor  amnii 
increases  in  quantity  up  to  the 
Af^nu^cavus  ^^^   ^^  seventh  month  of  preg- 

F.o.2s.-i,u,»n.m.^^^^i^^,.a^A^^,^>ni  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^j^^  j^  jimimshes 
somewhat;  at  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy it  amounts  to  about  1  liter.  It  allows  of  the  free  movements  of  the  fetus 
during  the  later  stages  of  pregnancy,  and  also  protects  it  by  diminishing  the  risk 
of  injury  from  without.  It  contains  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  solids,  consisting  of 
urea  and  other  extractives,  inorganic  salts,  a  small  amount  of  protein,  and  frequently 
a  trace  of  sugar,  lliat  some  of  the  liquor  amnii  is  swallowed  by  the  fetus  is  proved 
by  the  fact  ^at  epidermal  debris  and  hairs  have  been  found  among  the  contents  of 
the  fetal  alimentary  canal. 

In  reptiles,  birds,  and  many  mammals  the  amnion  is  developed  in  the  following 
manner:  At  the  point  of  constriction  where  the  primitive  digestive  tube  of  the 
embryo  joins  the  yolk-sac  a  reflection  or  folding  upward  of  the  somatopleure  takes 
place.  This,  the  anmiotic  fold  (Fig.  29),  first  makes  its  appearance  at  the  cephalic 
extremity,  and  subsequently  at  the  caudal  end  and  sides  of  the  embryo,  and  grad- 
ually rising  more  and  more,  its  different  parts  meet  and  fuse  over  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  embryo,  and  enclose  a  cavity,  the  amniotic  cavitj.  After  the  fusion  of  the 
edges  of  the  amniotic  fold,  the  two  layers  of  the  fold  become  completely  separated, 
the  inner  forming  the  amnion,  the  outer  the  filse  amnion  or  serosa.  The  space 
between  the  amnion  and  the  serosa  constitutes  the  extra-embryonic  ceiom,  and 
for  a  time  communicates  with  the  embryonic  celom. 
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The  Umbilical  Cord  and  Body-stalk.— The  umbilical  cord  (Fig.  2S)  attaches 
the  fetus  to  the  placenta;  its  length  at  full  time,  as  a  ruie,  is  about  equal  to  the 
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length  of  the  fetus,  i.  e.,  about  50  cm.,  but  it  may  be  greatly  diminished  or  increased. 
The  rudiment  of  the  umbilical  cord  is  represented  by  the  tissue  which  connects 
the  rapidly  growing  embryo  with  the  extraembryonic  area  of  the  oviun.  Included 
in  this  tissue  are  the  body-stalk  and  the  vitelline  duct — the  former  containing  the 
allantoic  diverticulum  and  the  umbilical  vessels,  the  latter  forming  the  communica- 
tion between  the  digestive  tube  and  the  yolk-sac.  The  body-stalk  is  the  posterior 
segment  of  the  embryonic  area,  and  is  attached  to  the  chorion.  It  consists  of  a  plate 
of  mesoderm  covered  by  thickened  ectoderm  on  which  a  trace  of  the  neural  groove 
can  be  seen,  indicating  its  continuity  with  the  embryo.  Running  through  its 
mesoderm  are  the  two  umbilical  arteries  and  the  two  umbilical  veins,  together  with 
the  canal  of  the  allantois — ^the  last  being  lined  by  entoderm  (Fig.  31).  Its  dorsal 
surface  is  covered  by  the  amnion,  while  its  ventral  surface  is  bounded  by  the  extra- 
embryonic celom,  and  b  in  contact  with  the  vitelline  duct  and  yolk-sac.  With 
the  rapid  elongation  of  the  embr>'o  and  the  formation  of  the  tail  fold,  the  body 
stalk  comes  to  lie  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  embryo  (Figs.  27  and  28),  where 
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its  mesoderm  blends  with  that  of  the  yolk-sac  and  the  vitelline  duct.  The  lateral 
\earies  of  somatopleure  then  grow  round  on  each  side,  and,  meeting  on  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  allantois,  enclose  the  vitelline  duct  and  vessels,  together  with  a  part 
of  the  extra-embryonic  celom;  the  latter  is  ultimately  obliterated.  The  cord  is 
covered  by  a  layer  of  ectoderm  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  amnion,  and 
its  various  constitutents  are  enveloped  by  embryonic  gelatinous  tissue,  jelly  of 
Wbarbm.  The  vitelline  vessels  and  duct,  together  with  the  right  umbilical  vein, 
undergo  atrophy  and  disappear;  and  thus  the  cord,  at  birth,  contains  a  pair  of 
umbilical  arteries  and  one  (the  left)  umbilical  vein. 

bi^lantation  or  Imbedding  of  tlie  Ovum. — As  described  (page  44),  fertilization 
of  the  ovum  occurs  in  the  lateral  or  ampullary  end  of  the  uterine  tube  and  is 
immediately  followed  by  segmentation.  On  reaching  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  the 
segmented  ovum  adheres  like  a  parasite  to  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  destroys 
the  epithelium  over  the  area  of  contact,  and  excavates  for  itself  a  cavity  in  the 
mucous  membrane  in  which  it  becomes  imbedded.     In  the  ovum  described  by 
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Bryce  and  Teacher'  the  point  of  entrance  was  visible  as  a  small  gap  closed  by  a 
mass  of  fibrin  and  leucocytes;  in  the  ovum  described  by  Peters'  the  opening  was 
covered  by  a  mushroom-^ped  mass  of'fibrin  and  blood-clot  (Fig.  32),  the  narrow 
stalk  of  which  plugged  the  aperture  in  the  mucous  membrane.  Soon,  however, 
all  trace  of  the  opening  is  lost  and  the  ovum  is  then  completely  surrounded  by  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane. 

The  structure  actively  concerned  in  the  process  of  excavation  is  the  trbphoblast 
of  the  ovum,  which  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  and  absorbing  the  uterine 
tissues.  The  trophoblast  proliferates  rapidly  and  forms  a  network  of  branching 
processes  which  cover  the  entire  ovum  and  invade  and  destroy  the  maternal 
tissues  and  open  into  the  maternal  bloodvessels,  with  the  result  that  the  spaces 
in  the  trophoblastic  network  are  filled  with  maternal  blood;  these  spaces  com- 
municate freely  with  one  another  and  become  greatly  distended  and  form  the 
iaterrilloas  space. 


The  Deodoa. — Before  the  fertilized  ovum  reaches  the  uterus,  the  i 
membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  undergoes  important  changes  and  is  then 
known  as  the  deeidoa.  The  thickness  and  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane 
are  greatly  increased;  its  glands  are  elongated  and  open  on  its  free  surface  by 
funnel-shaped  orifices,  while  their  deeper  portions  are  tortuous  and  dilated  into 
irregular  spaces.  The  interglandular  tissue  is  also  increased  in  quantity,  and 
is  crowded  with  large  round,  oval,  or  polygonal  cells,  termed  decidual  cells.  These 
changes  are  well  advanced  by  the  second  month  of  pregnancy,  when  the  mucous 
monbrane  consists  of  the  following  strata  (Fig.  33):  (1)  sfratnm  compactom,  next 
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the  free  surface;  in  this  the  uterine  glands  are  only  slightly  expanded,  and  are 
lined  by  columnar  cells ;  (2)  stratom  Bpongiosum,  in  which  the  gland  tubes  are  greatly 
dilated  and  very  tortuous,  and  are  ultimately  separated  from  one  another  by  only 
a  small  amount  of  interglandular  tissue,  while  their  lining  cells  are  flattened  or 
cubical;  (3)  a  thin  imaltered  or  boundary  Uysr,  next  the  uterine  muscular  fibers, 
containing  the  deepest  parts  of  the  uterine  glands,  which  are  not  dilated,  and 
are  lined  with  columnar  epithelium; 
it  is  from  this  epithelium  that  the 
epithelial  lining  of  the  uterus  is  re- 
generated after  pregnancy.  Distinc- 
tive names  are  applied  to  different 
portions  of  the  decidua.  The  part 
which  covers  in  the  ovum  is  named  the 
d«cidaa  capsularis;  the  portion  which 
intervenes  between  the  ovum  and  the 
uterine  wall  is  named  the  decldna 
basalis  or  decidna  placentalis;  it  is  here 
that  the  placenta  is  subsequently 
developed.  The  part  of  the  decidua 
which  lines  the  remainder  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus  is  known  as  the  decidna 
vera  or  decidna  parietaliE. 

Coincidently  with  the  growth  of 
the  embryo,  the  decidua  capsularis  is 
thinned  and  extended  (Fig.  34)  and 
the  space  between  it  and  the  decidua 
vera  is  gradually  obliterated,  so  that 
by  the  third  month  of  pregnancy  the 
two  are  in  contact.  By  the  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy  the  decidua  cap- 
sularis has  practically  disappeared, 
while  during  the  succeeding  months 
the  decidua  vera  also  undergoes 
atrophy,  owing  to  the  increased  press- 
ure. The  glands  of  the  stratum  com- 
pactum are  obliterated,  and  their 
epithelium  is  lost.  In  the  stratum 
spongiosum  the  glands  are  compressed 
and  appear  as  slit-like  fissures,  while 
their  epithelium  undergoes  degener- 
ation.  In  the  unaltered  or  boundary 
layer,  however,  the  glandidar  epithe- 
lium retains  a  columnar  or  cubical 
form. 

The  Chorion  (Figs.  23  to  28)  .—The 
chorion  consists  of  two  layers :  an  outer 
formed  by  the  primitive  ectoderm  or 
trophoblast,  and  an  inner  by  the  soma- 
tic mesoderm;  with  this  latter  the  amnion  is  in  contact.  The  trophoblast  is  made 
up  of  an  internal  layer  of  cubical  or  prismatic  cells,  the  cytotrophoblast  or  layer 
ol  Langhana,  and  an  external  layer  of  richly  nucleated  protoplasm  devoid  of  cell 
boundaries,  the  syneytlotrophoblaBt.  It  undergoes  rapid  proliferation  and  forms 
numerous  processes,  the  chorionic  villi,  which  invade  and  destroy  the  uterine 
decidua  and  at  the  same  time  absorb  from  it  nutritive  materials  for  the  growth 
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of  the  embryo.  The  choriome  villi  are  at  first  amall  and  non-vascular,  and  consist 
of  trophoblast  only,  but  they  increase  in  size  and  ramify,  while  the  mesoderm, 
carrying  branches  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  grows  into  them,  and  in  this  way  they 
are  vascularized.    Blood  is  carried  to  the  villi  by  the  branches  of  the  umbilical 
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arteries,  and  after  circulating  through  the  capillaries  of  the  villi,  is  returned  to 
the  embryo  by  the  umbQical  veins.  Until  about  the  end  of  the  second  month 
of  pregnancy  the  villi  cover  the  entire  chorion,  and  are  almost  uniform  in  size 
(Fig.  25),  but  after  this  they  develop  unequally.    The  greater  part  of  the  chorion 
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is  in  contact  with  the  decidua  capsularis  (Fig.  34),  and  over  this  portion  the  villi, 
with  their  contained  vessels,  undergo  atrophy,  so  that  by  the  fourth  month  scarcely 
a  trace  of  '■hem  is  left,  and  hence  this  part  of  the  chorion  becomes  smooth,  and  is 
named  the  .-iioritai  lam;  as  it  takes  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  it 
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13  also  named  the  non-placental  part  of  the  chorion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  villi 
on  that  part  of  the  chorion  which  is  in  contact  with  the  decidua  placentalis  increase 
greatly  in  size  and  complexity,  and  hence  this  part  is  named  the  dmion  frondosiiiD 
(Fig.  28). 

Vlerine  iXMeb  Vlerine  gland* 


The  Placenta. — The  placenta  connects  the  fetus  to  the  uterine  wall,  and  is  the 
oi^an  by  means  of  which  the  nutritive,  respiratory,  and  excretory  functions  of  the 
fetus  are  carried  on.    It  is  composed  of  fetal  and  maternal  portions. 

Fetal  Portioa.— The  fetal  portion  of  the  placenta  consists  of  the  villi  of  the 
chorion  frondosum;  these  branch  repeatedly,  and  increase  enormously  in  size. 
These  greatly  ramified  vUli  are  suspended  in  the  intervillous  space,  and  are  bathed 
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in  maternal  blood,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  space  by  the  uterine  arteries  and 
carried  away  by  the  uterine  veins.  A  branch  of  an  umbilical  artery  enters  each 
villus  and  ends  in  a  capillary  plexus  from  which  the  blood  is  drained  by  a  tributary 
of  the  umbilical  vein.  The  vessels  of  the  villus  are  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of 
mesoderm  consbting  of  gelatinous  connective  tissue,  which  is  covei.ed  by  two 
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strata  of  ectodennal  cells  derived  from  the  trophoblast:  the  deeper  stratum, 
next  the  mesodermic  tissue,  represents  the  cytotrophoblast  or  layer  of  Langhans; 
the  superficial,  in  coutact  with  the  maternal  blood,  the  syncytiotrophoblast  (Figs. 
36  and  37).  After  the  fifth  month  the  two  strata  of  cells  are  replaced  by  a 
single  layer  of  somewhat  flattened  cells. 

Hatemal  PorUon. — ^The  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta  is  formed  by  the 
decidua  placentalis  containing  the  intervillous  space.  As  already  explained,  this 
space  is  produced  by  the  enlargement  and  intercommunication  of  the  spaces  in 
tie  trophoblastic  network.  The  changes  involve  the  disappearance  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  stratum  compactum,  but  the  deeper  part  of  this  layer  persists  and 
is  condensed  to  form  what  is  known  as  the  baaal  plate.  Between  this  plate  and 
the  uterine  muscular  fibres  are  the  stratmn  spongiosum  and  the  boundary  layer; 


through  these  and  the  basal  plate  the  uterine  arteries  and  veins  pass  to  and  from 
the  intervillous  space.  The  endothelial  lining  of  the  uterine  vessels  ceases  at  the 
point  where  they  terminate  in  the  intervillous  space  which  is  lined  by  the  syncytlo- 
tropboblast.  Portions  of  the  stratum  compactum  persist  and  are  condensed  to 
(ona  a  series  of  septa,  which  extend. from  the  basal  plate  through  the  thickness 
of  the  placenta  and  subdivide  it  into  the  lobules  or  co^ledmu  seen  on  the  uterine 
surface  of  the  detached  placenta. 

The  fetal  and  maternal  blood  currents  traverse  the  placenta,  the  former  passing 
through  the  bloodvessels  of  the  placental  villi  and  the  latter  through  the  inter- 
viQous  space  (Fig.  39).  The  two  currents  do  not  intermingle,  being  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  delicate  walls  of  the  villi.  Nevertheless,  the  fetal  blood  is  able 
to  absorb,  through  the  walls  of  the  villi,  oxygen  and  nutritive  materials  from  the 
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maternal  blood,  and  give  up  to  the  latter  its  waste  products.  The  blood,  so  purified, 
is  carried  back  to  the  fetus  by  the  umbilical  vein.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
placenta  not  only  establishes  a  mechanical  connection  between  the  mother  and  the 
fetus,  but  subserves  for  the  latter  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  respiration,  and  ex- 
cretion. In  favor  of  the  view  that  the  placenta  possesses  certain  selective  powers 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  glucose  is  more  plentiful  in  the  maternal  than  in 
the  fetal  blood.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  the  proportion  of  iron,  and  of 
lime  and  potash,  in  the  fetus  is  increased  during  the  last  months  of  pregnancy. 
Further,  there  is  evidence  that  the  maternal  leucocytes  may  migrate  into  the  fetal 
blood,  since  leucocj'tes  are  much  more  numerous  In  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  vdn 
than  in  that  of  the  umbilical  arteries. 

The  placenta  is  usually  attached  near  the  fundus  uteri,  and  more  frequently  on 
the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus.  It  may,  however,  occupy 
a  lower  position  and,  in  rare  cases,  its  site  is  close  to  the  orifiinum  internum  uteri, 
which  it  may  occlude,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  placenta  previa. 

Stralum  aponaiotum 


Fia.  3S. — Scheme  of  pUceaUl  clnnilatUiD. 

Separatirai  of  the  Placenta. — After  the  child  is  bom,  the  placenta  and  membranes 
are  expelled  from  the  uterus  as  the  after-birth.  The  separation  of  the  placenta  from 
the  uterine  wall  takes  place  through  the  stratum  spongiosum,  and  necessarily 
causes  rupture  of  the  uterine  vessels.  The  orifices  of  the  torn  vessels  are,  however, 
closed  by  the  firm  contraction  of  the  uterine  muscular  fibers,  and  thus  postpartum 
hemorrhage  is  controlled.  The  epithelial  lining  of  the  uterus  is  regenerated  by  the 
proliferation  and  extension  of  the  epithelium  which  lines  the  persistent  portions 
of  the  uterine  glands  in  the  unaltered  layer  of  the  decidua. 

The  expelled  placenta  appears  as  a  discoid  mass  which  weighs  about  450  gm. 
and  has  a  diameter  of  from  15  to  20  cm.  Its  average  thickness  is  about  3  cm., 
but  this  diminishes  rapidly  toward  the  circumference  of  the  disk,  which  is  continu- 
ous with  the  membranes.  Its  uterine  surface  is  divided  by  a  series  of  fissures  into 
lobules  or  co^ledons,  the  fissures  containing  the  remains  of  the  septa  which  extended 
between  the  maternal  and  fetal  portions.  Most  of  these  septa  end  in  irregular 
or  pouited  processes ;  others,  especially  those  near  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  pass 
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through  its  thickness  and  are  attached  to  the  chorion.  In  the  early  months  these 
septa  convey  branches  of  the  uterine  arteries  which  open  into  the  intervillous 
space  on  the  surfaces  of  the  septa.  The  fetal  surface  of  the  placenta  is  smooth, 
beii^  closely  invested  by  the  amnion.  Seen  through  the  latter,  the  chorion 
presents  a  mottled  appearance,  consisting  of  gray,  purple,  or  yellowish  areas. 
The  umbilical  cord  is  usually  attached  near  the  center  of  the  placenta,  but 
may  be  inserted  anywhere  between  the  center  and  the  margin;  in  some  cases  it 
is  inserted  into  the  membranes,  i.  e.,  the  TelamentooB  insertion.  From  the  attach- 
ment of  the  cord  the  larger  branches  of  the  umbilical  vessels  radiate  under  the 
amnion,  the  veins  beijig  deeper  and  larger  than  the  arteries.  The  remains  of 
the  %-itelline  duct  and  yolk-sac  may  be  sometimes  observed  beneath  the  amnion, 
dose  to  the  cord,  the  former  as  an  attenuated  thread,  the  latter  as  a  minute  sac. 
On  section,  the  placenta  presents  a  soft,  spongy  appearance,  caused  by  the 
greatly  branched  villi;  surrounding  them  is  a  varying  amount  of  maternal  biood 
giving  the  dark  red  color  to  the  placenta.  Many  of  the  larger  villi  extend  from 
the  chorionic  to  the  decidual  surface,  while  others  are  attached  to  the  septa  which 
separate  the  cotyledons;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  villi  hang  free  in  the  inter- 
v^ous  space. 
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THE  BRANCHIAL  SEOIOH. 


The  Branchial  or  Viscsral  Arohes  and  Fhaiynfeal  Poochea. — In  the  lateral  walls 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  fore-gut  five  pharyngeal  pouches  appear  (Fig.  42) ;  each 
of  the  upper  four  pouches  is  prolonged  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  diverticulum. 
Over  these  pouches  corresponding  indentations  of  the  ectoderm  occur,  forming  what 
are  known  as  the  branchial  or  outer  pharyngeal  gnxtm.  The  intervening  mesoderm 
is  pressed  aside  and  the  ectoderm  comes  for  a  time  into  contact  with  the  ento- 
dermal  lining  of  the  fore-gut,  and  the  two  layers  unite  along  the  floors  of  the 
grooves  to  form  thin  elosiiiK  membranes  between  the  fore-gut  and  the  exterior. 
Later  the  mesoderm  again  penetrates  between  the  entoderm  and  the  ectoderm. 
In  gill-bearing  animals  the  closing  membranes  disappear,  and  the  grooves  become 
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complete  clefts,  the  jill-cleltfl,  opening  from  the  pharynx  on  to  the  exterior;  perfo- 
ration, however,  does  not  occur  in  birds  or  mammals.  The  grooves  separate  a 
series  of  rounded  bars  or  arches,  the  brandiial  or  visceral  archeB,  in  which  thickening 
of  the  mesoderm  takes  place  (Figs.  40  and  41).  The  dorsal  ends  of  these  arches 
are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  while  the  ventral  extremities  ultimately 
meet  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck.  In  ail,  six  arches  make  their  appearance, 
but  of  these  only  the  first  four  are  visible  externally.  The  first  arch  is  named  the 
mandibular,  and  the  second  the  hyoid;  the 
others  have  no  distinctive  names.  In  each 
arch  a  cartilaginous  bar,  consisting  of  right 
and  left  halves,  is  developed,  and  with  each 
of  these  there  is  one  of  the  primitive  aortic 
arches. 

The  maadibolar  arch  lies  between  the  first 
branchial  groove  and  the  stomodeum;  from  it 
are  developed  the  lower  lip,  the  mimdible, 
the  muscles  of  mastication,  and  the  anterior 
itranee  to  part  of  the  tongue.  Its  cartilaginous  bar  is 
larynx  formed  by  what  are  known  as  Meckel's  carti- 
lages {right  and  left)  (Fig.  43) ;  above  this  the 
incus  is  developed.  The  dorsal  end  of  each 
cartilage  is  connected  with  the  ear-capsule 
and  is  ossified  to  form  the  malleus;  the  ventral  ends  meet  each  other  in  the  region 
of  the  symphysis  menti,  and  are  usually  regarded  as  undergoing  ossification  to  fonn 
that  portion  of  the  mandible  which  contains  the  incisor  teeth.  The  intervening 
part  of  the  cartilage  disappears;  the  portion  immediately  adjacent  to  the  malleus  is 
replaced  by  fibrous  membrane,  which  constitutes  the  spheno-mandibular  ligament. 


^    Maileus  , 


while  from  the  connective  tissue  covering  the  remainder  of  the  cartilage  the  greater 
part  of  the  mandible  is  ossified.  From  the  dorsal  ends  of  the  mandibular  arch  a 
triangular  process,  the  maxillary  process,  grows  forward  on  either  side  and  forms 
the  cheek  and  lateral  part  of  the  upper  lip.  The  second  or  bjoid  arch  assists  in 
forming  the  side  and  front  of  the  neck.  From  its  cartilage  are  developed  the  styloid 
process,  stylohyoid  ligament,  and  lesser  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone.    The  stages  prob- 
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ably  arises  in  the  upper  part  of  this  arch.  The  cartilage  of  the  third  arch  gives  origiD 
to  the  greater  comuof  Uie  hyoid  hone.  The  ventral  ends  of  the  second  and  third 
arches  unite  with  those  of  the  opposite  nde,  and  form  a  transverse  band,  from 
which  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  are  devel- 
oped. The  ventral  portions  of  the  cartilages  of  the  fourth  and  filth  arches  unite 
to  form  the  thyroid  cartilage;  from  the  cartilages  of  the  sixth  arch  the  cricoid 
and  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  cartilages  of  the  trachea  are  developed.  The 
mandibular  and  hyoid  arches  grow  more  rapidly  than  those  behind  them,  with 
the  result  that  the  latter  become,  to  a  certMn  extent,  telescoped  within  the 
former,  and  a  deep  depression,  the  sinus  Mrrlealia,  is  formed  on  either  side  of 
the  neck.  This  sinus  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  hyoid  arch,  and  behind  by  the 
thoracic  wall ;  it  is  ultimately  obliterated  by  the  fusion  of  its  walls. 

From  the  first  branchial  groove  the  concha  auriculee  and  external  acoustic 
meatus  are  developed,  while  around  the  groove  there  appear,  on  the  mandibular 
and  hyoid  arches,  a  number  of  swellings  from  which  the  auricula  or  pinna  is  formed. 
The  first  pharyngeal  pouch  is  prolonged  dorsally  to  form  the  auditory  tube  and  the 
tympanic  cavity;  the  closing  membrane  between  the  mandibular  and  hyoid  arches 
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is  invaded  by  mesoderm,  and  forms  the  tympanic  membrane.  No  traces  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  branchial  grooves  persist.  The  inner  part  of  the  second 
pharyngeal  pouch  is  named  the  sinus  tonsiUaiis;  in  it  the  tonsil  b  developed,  above 
which  a  trace  of  the  sinus  persists  as  the  supratonsUlar  fossa.  The  fossa  of  Rosen- 
muller  or  lateral  recess  of  the  pharynx  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  persistent  part  of 
the  second  pharyngeal  pouch,  but  it  is  probably  developed  as  a  secondary  forma- 
tion. From  the  third  pharyngeal  pouch  the  thymus  arises  as  an  entodermal  diver- 
ticulum on  either  side,  and  from  the  fourth  pouches  small  diverticula  project  and 
become  incorporated  with  the  thymus,  but  in  man  these  diverticula  probably 
never  form  true  thymus  tissue.  The  parathyroids  also  arise  as  diverticula  from 
the  third  and  fourUi  pouches.  From  the  fifth  pouches  the  ultimobranchial  bodies 
originate  and  are  enveloped  by  the  lateral  prolongations  of  the  median  thyroid 
rudiment;  they  do  not,  however,  form  true  thyroid  tissue,  nor  are  any  traces 
of  them  found  in  the  human  adult. 

Til*  Hose  and  7ace. — During  the  third  week  two  areas  of  thickened  ectoderm,  the 
oUaetny  areu,  appear  immediately  under  the  fore-brain  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
stomodeum,  one  on  either  side  of  a  region  termed  the  fronto-nasal  process  (Fig.  44). 
By  the  upgrowth  of  the  surrounding  parts  these  areas  are  converted   into  pits. 
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the  olfactory  pits,  which  iodent  the  fronto-nasal  process  and  divide  it  into  a 
medial  and  two  lateral  nasal  processes  (Fig.  45).  The  rounded  lateral  angles  of 
the  medial  process  constitute  die  globiilar  processes  of  His.  The  olfactory  pits  form 
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'la.  40.— Suna  embryo  u  ahown  in  li^.  iS.  with  (rant 
*|U1  of  phuym  noioTad. 

the  rudiments  of  the  nasal  cavities,  and  from  their  ectodermal  lining  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  nasal  cavities,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  inferior  meatuses,  is 
derived.  The  globular  processes  are  prolonged  backward  as  plates,  termed  the  nasal 
laminie:  these  laminte  are  at  first  some  distance  apart,  but,  gradually  approach- 


DiouUt  mn  formed.    /His-) 


■1  prossH  and  t>i«  brSDiil 


ing,  they  ultimately  fuse  and  form  the  nasal  septum;  the  processes  themselves 
meet  in  the  middle  line,  and  form  the  premaxillie  and  the  philtrum  or  central 
part  of  the  upper  lip  (Fig.  48).    The  depressed  part  of  the  medial  nasal  process 
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between  the  globular  processes  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  nasal  septum  or 
cohtmelU;  while  above  this  is  seen  a  prominent  angle,  which  becomes  the  future 
apex  (Figs.  45,  46),  and  still  higher  a  flat  area,  the  future  bridge,  of  the  nose. 
Tlie  lateral  nasal  processes  form  the  b\x  of  the  nose. 

Continuous  with  the  dorsal  end  of  the  mandibular  arch,  and  growing  forward 
from  its  cephalic  border,  is  a  triangular  process,  the  mazUUrjr  iHoeea,  the  ventral 
extremity  of  which  is  separated  from  the  mandibular  arch  by  a  >  shaped  notch 


I  smbryo  of  thirty-oven  Is  tbitty-ocht  dayi-    (From  modal  by  Peun.) 
M  Utsral  nil  of  th«  luskl  cnvity  bu  bwo  nmored. 

(Fig.  44).  The  maxillary  process  forms  the  lateral  wall  and  floor  of  the  orbit, 
and  in  it  are  ossified  the  zygomatic  bone  and  the  greater  part  of  the  maxUIa;  it 
meets  with  the  lateral  nasal  process,  from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  for  a 
time  by  a  groove,  the  naso-optic  tninnr,  that  extends  from  the  furrow  encircling 
the  eyeball  to  the  olfactory  pit.  The  maxillary  processes  ultimately  fuse  with  the 
lat«^  nasal  and  globular  processes,  and  form  the  lateral  parts  of  the  upper  Wp 

Movih  of  olSactory 


Fig.  ACL— The  roof  cpf  the  mouth  of  a  bumui  embryo.  Aged  about  two  ftbd  %  hjUf  moDtha.  Abowinc  the  mode  of 
*-  formittioa  ol  iht  pelale.     (His.) 

and  the  posterior  boundaries  of  the  nares  (Figs.  47,  48).  From  the  third  to 
the  fifth  month  the  nares  are  filled  by  masses  of  epithelium,  on  the  breaking  down 
and  disappearance  of  which  the  permanent  openings  are  produced.  The  maxillary 
process  also  gives  rise  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity. 
The  roof  of  the  nose  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  lateral  wall,  viz.,  the  ethmoidal 
labyrinth,  the  inferior  nasal  concha,  the  lateral  cartilage,  and  the  lateral  cms  of 
the  alar  cartilage,  are  developed  in  the  lateral  nasal  process.    By  the  fusion  of  the 
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maxillary  and  nasal  processes  in  the  roof  of  the  stomodeum  the  prinitiTe  pal»te 
(Fig.  49)  is  formed,  and  the  olfactory  pits  extend  backward  above  it.  The  pos- 
terior end  of  each  pit  is  closed  by  an  epithelial  membrane,  the  buceo-nukl  membrane, 
formed  by  the  apposition  of  the  nasal  and  stomodeal  epithelium.  By  the  rupture 
of  these  membranes  the  primitive  chouia  or  openings  between  the  olfactory  pita 
and  the  stomodeum  are  established.  The  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  completed 
.  by  the  development  of  a  pair  of  shelf-like  palatine  processes  which  extend  medial- 
ward  from  the  maxillary  processes  (Figs.  50  and  51);  these  coalesce  with  each 
other  in  the  middle  line,  and  constitute  the  entire  palate,  except  a  small  part  in 
front  which  is  formed  by  the  premaxillary  bones.  Two  apertures  persist  for  a  time 
between  the  palatine  processes  and  the  premaxillas  and  represent  the  permanent 
channels  which  in  the  lower  animals  connect  the  nose  and  mouth.  The  union  of 
the  parts  which  form  the  palate  commences  in  front,  the  premaxillary  and  palatine 
processes  joining  in  the  eighth  week,  while  the  region  of  the  future  hard  palate 
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Fia.  SI.— FcoDtnl  tectlcm  of  dbuI  aviti«  of  s  bunun  embiyo  28  nun.  lon(.     (KoUnuuin.) 

is  completed  by  the  ninth,  and  that  of  the  soft  palate  by  the  eleventh  week.  By 
the  completion  of  the  palate  the  permanent  ehouue  are  formed  and  are  situated  a 
considerable  distance  behind  the  primitive  choanEe.  The  deformity  known  as 
cleft  palate  results  from  a  non-union  of  the  palatine  processes,  and  that  of  hare- 
lip through  a  non-union  of  the  maxillary  and  globular  processes  (see  page  199). 
TTie  nasfd  cavity  becomes  divided  by  a  vertical  septum,  which  extends  downward 
and  backward  from  the  medial  nasal  process  and  nasal  laminae,  and  unites  below 
with  the  palatine  processes.  Into  this  septum  a  plate  of  cartilage  extends  from 
the  under  aspect  of  the  ethmoid  plate  of  the  chodrocranium.  The  anterior  part 
of  this  cartilaginous  plate  persists  as  the  septal  cartilage  of  the  nose  and  the  medial 
cms  of  the  alar  cartilage,  but  the  posterior  and  upper  parts  are  replaced  by  the 
vomer  and  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid.  On  either  side  of  the  nasal  septum, 
at  its  lower  and  anterior  part,  the  ectoderm  is  invaginated  to  form  a  blind  pouch 
or  diverticulum,  which  extends  backward  and  upward  into  the  nasal  septum  and 
is  supported  by  a  curved  plate  of  cartilage.   These  pouches  form  the  rudiments  of 
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the  Tomero-nuAl  orfuis  of  Jacobsoo,  which  open  below,  close  to  the  junction 
of  the  premaxillaiy  and  maxillary  bones. 

The  IJmbe. — The  limbs  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  third  week  as 
small  elevations  or  buds  at  the  side  of  the  trunk  (Fig.  52).  Prolongations  from 
the  muscle-  and  cutis-pktea  of  several  primitive  segments  extend  into  each  bud, 
and  carry  with  them  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  corresponding  spinal  nerves. 
The  nerves  supplying  the  lunbs  indicate  the  number  of  primitive  segments  which 
contribute  to  tiieir  formation — the  upper  limb  being  derived  from  seven,  viz., 
fourth  cervical  to  second  thoracic  inclu^ve,  and  the  lower  limb  from  ten,  viz., 
twelfth  thoracic  to  fourth  sacral  inclusive.  The  axial  part  of  the  mesoderm  of 
the  limb-bud  becomes  condensed  and  converted  into  its  cartilaginous  skeleton, 
and  by  the  osEofication  of  this  the  bones  of  the  limbs  are  formed.  By  the  sixth 
week  the  three  chief  divisions  of  the  limbs  are  marked  off  by  furrows — the  upper 
into  arm,  forearm,  and  hand;  the  lower  into  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  (Fig.  53).  The 
limbs  are  at  first  directed  backward  nearly  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  trunk. 


Fio.  SZ. — Bumsn  ambiyo  Irom  thiny-one  to  thiny-  Fia.  S3. — Embryo  ol  about  di  waeki.     (HU. 

four  dftyi.     (Hii.) 

and  each  presents  two  surfaces  and  two  borders.  Of  the  surfaces,  one— the  future 
flexor  surface  of  the  limb — is  directed  ventrally;  the  other,  the  extensor  surface, 
dorsally;  one  border,  the  ■preaxud,  looks  forward  toward  the  cephalic  end  of  the 
embryo,  and  the  other,  the  postaxial,  backward  toward  the  caudal  end.  The  lateral 
«picondyle  of  the  humerus,  the  radius,  and  the  thumb  lie  along  the  preaxial  border 
of  the  upper  limb;  and  the  medial  epicondyte  of  the  femur,  the  tibia,  and  the  great 
toe  along  the  corresponding  border  of  the  lower  limb.  The  preaxial  part  is  derived 
from  the  anterior  segments,  the  postaxial  from  the  posterior  segments  of  the  limb- 
bud;  and  this  explains,  to  a  large  extent,  the  innervation  of  the  adult  limb,  the 
nerves  of  the  more  anterior  segments  being  distributed  along  the  preaxial  (radial 
or  tibial),  and  those  of  the  more  posterior  along  the  postaxial  (ulnar  or  fibular) 
border  of  the  limb.  The  limbs  next  undergo  a  rotation  or  torsion  through  an  angle 
of  90°  around  their  long  axes  the  rotation  being  effected  almost  entirely  at  the 
limb  girdles.  In  the  upper  limb  the  rotation  is  outward  and  forward;  in  the  lower 
limb,  inward  and  backward.    As  a  consequence  of  thb  rotation  the  preaxial  (radial) 
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border  of  the  fore-limb  is  directed  lateralward,  and  the  preaxial  (tibial)  border 
of  the  hind-limb  is  directed  medialward;  thus  the  flexor  surface  of  the  fore-limb 
is  turned  forward,  and  that  of  the  hind-Huib  backward. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BODT  CAVITIES. 

In  the  human  embryo  described  by  Peters  the  mesoderm  outside  the  embryonic 
disk  is  split  into  two  layers  enclosing  an  extra-embryonic  ccelom;  there  is  no  trace 
of  an  intra-embryonic  ccelom.  At  a  later  stage  four  cavities  are  formed  within  the 
embryo,  viz.,  one  on  either  side  within  the  mesoderm  of  the  pericardial  area,  and 
one  in  either  lateral  mass  of  the  general  mesoderm.  All  these  are  at  first  independent 
of  each  other  and  of  the  extra-embryonic  celom,  but  later  they  become  continuous. 
The  two  cavities  in  the  general  mesoderm  unite  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  gut 
and  form  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  which  becomes  continuous  with  the  remains 
of  the  extra-embryonic  celom  around  the  umbilicus;  the  two  cavities  in  the  peri- 
cardial area  rapidly  join  to  form  a  single  pericardial  cavity,  and  this  from  two  lateral 
diverticula  extend  caudalward  to  open  into  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  (Fig.  54). 
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Between  the  two  latter  diverticula  is  a  mass  of  mesoderm  containing  the  duets 
of  Cuvier,  and  this  is  continuous  ventrally  with  the  mesoderm  in  which  the  umbili- 
cal veins  are  passing  to  the  sinus  venosus.  A  septum  of  mesoderm  thus  extends 
across  the  body  of  the  embrjo.  It  is  attached  in  front  to  the  body-wall  between 
the  pericardium  and  umbilicus;  behind  to  the  body-wall  at  the  level  of  the  second 
cervical  segment;  laterally  it  is  deficient  where  the  pericardial  and  pleuro-peri- 
toneal cavities  communicate,  while  it  is  perforated  in  the  middle  line  by  the  fore- 
gut.  This  partition  is  termed  the  septnin  transversum,  and  is  at  first  a  bulky  plate 
of  tissue.  As  development  proceeds  the  dorsal  end  of  the  septum  ia  carried  grad- 
ually caudalward,  and  when  it  reaches  the  fifth  cervical  segment  muscular  tissue 
with  the  phrenic  nerve  grows  into  it.  It  continues  to  recede,  however,  until  it 
reaches  the  position  of  the  adult  diaphragm  on  the  bodies  of  the  upper  lumbar 
vertebrse.  The  liver  buds  grow  into  the  septum  transversum  and  undergo 
development  there. 

The  lung  buds  meantime  have  grown  out  from  the  fore-gut,  and  project  laterally 
into  the  forepart  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity;  the  developing  stomach  and  liver 
are  imbedded  in  the  septum  transversum;  caudal  to  this  the  intestines  project  into 
the  back  part  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  (Fig.  55).    Owing  to  the  descent  of 
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the  dorsal  end  of  the  septum  transvereum  the  lung  buds  come  to  lie  above  the 
septum  and  thus  pleural  and  peritoneal  portions  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity 
(still,  however,  in  free  commimication  with  one  another)  may  be  recognized;  the 
pericardial  cavity  opens  into  the  pleural  part. 

Left  dttc  of  Ciivier       SaojAagiu    Sight  Svd  oj  Cuvier 


Pro.  BS. — Uppa  put  of  oelom  o[  bi 
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The  ultimate  separation  of  the  permanent  cavities  from  one  another  is  effected 
by  the  growth  of  a  ridge  of  tissue  on  either  side  from  the  mesoderm  surrounding 


Fia.  M. — Diaanm  of 
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the  duct  of  Cuvier  (Figs.  54,  55).    The  front  part  of  this  ridge  grows  across  and 
obliterates  the  pleuro-pericardial  opening;  the  hinder  part  grows  across  the  pleuro- 
peritoaeal  opening. 
With  the  continued  growth  of  the  lungs  the  pleural  cavities  are  pushed  forward 
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in  the  body-wall  toward  the  ventral  median  line,  thus  separating  the  pericardium 
from  the  lateral  thoracic  walls  (Fig.  53).  The  further  development  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity  has  been  described  with  the  development  of  the  digestive  tube  (page  168 
et  aeq.). 
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THE  FORM  OF  THE  EMBBTO  AT  DIFFEBENT  STAGES  OF  ITS  QBOWTH. 

Pint  Week,— During  this  period  the  ovum  is  in  the  uterine  tube.  Hsving  been  fertilized  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  it  alowly  pasaee  down,  undergoing  segmentation,  and  reaches  the 
uterus.  Peters'  described  a  specimen,  the  age  of  which  he  reckoned  as  from  three  to  four  days. 
It  was  imbedded  in  the  decidua  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  and  enveloped  by  a  decidus 
capsularia,  the  central  part  of  which,  however,  consisted  merely  of  a  layer  of  fibrin.  The  ovum 
was  in  the  form  of  a  sac,  the  outer  wall  of  which  consiBted  al  a  layer  of  trophoblast;  inside  this 


FlQ.   St.— Humsn  Bmbryo  abgut  (Mma  days  old.     (Hig.) 

was  a  thin  layer  of  mesoderm  coiuposoil  of  round,  oval,  and  spindle-shaped  cells.  Numerous 
villous  processes — some  consisting  of  trophoblast  only,  others  possessing  a  core  of  mesoderm — 
projected  from  the  surface  of  the  ovum  into  the  surrounding  decidua.  Inside  this  sac  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  embryo  was  founil  in  (he  form  of  a  patch  of  ectoderm,  covered  by  a  small  but  com- 
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pleMjr  closed  ftmaioa.    It  poooeoocd  a  minute  folk-flac  and  me  euxTounded  by  mesoderm,  which 
wu  coonected  by  a  band  to  that  lining  the  trophobUst  (Fig.  32}.' 

Saeand  Wsak.— B7  the  end  of  thii  week  the  ovum  baa  increased  coiuiderably  in  atae,  and  the 
majority  of  its  villi  are  vasculariied.  The  embryo  has  assumed  a  definite  form,  and  its  cephalic 
and  caudal  extremities  are  eaaily  distinguished.    The  neural  folds  are  partly  united.    The  embryo 


Fis.  59. — Humu  embryo  bnweea  aichtcan  ud  tmnty^iie  d*yg  old.     (Hta. 

ia  more  completely  aeparated  from  the  yolk-eac,  and  the  paraxial  mesoderm  is  being  divided  into 
the  primitive  segments  (Fig.  fiS). 

nbd  Wftsk. — By  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  embryo  ia  atrongly  curved,  and  the  primitive 
B  niunber  ^x>ut  thirty.    The  primary  divisions  of  the  brain  are  visible,  and  the  optic 
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and  auditory  vesiclee  are  formed.  Four  branchial  grooves  arc  present:  the  atomodeum  is  well- 
maited,  and  the  bucco-pharyi^eal  n'.etnbrane  has  disappeared.  The  rudiments  of  the  limbs 
are  seen  as  short  buds,  and  the  Wolffian  bodies  are  viaible  (Fig.  59). 

'  Bnoe  and  Tsmeber  {Batly  DatUiit  ntnl  and  Imbtdding  af  thi  Haman  Oram,  190S|  have  de«ribed  u  ovum  whicb 
iWncvd  M  thirteen  to  tourleen  din  ■  oM.  In  it  the  twovraicl«,  the  Mnnion  and  yolk-iao.  •rmnrMent,  but  there 
wit  luUmce  of  a  layer  of  embryonie sctAideTTn.  Thoy  are  of  apiaion  that  the  aga  ol  Paten'  ovum  hu  b«a  undenuted. 
.1^  ntuute  it  aiibetwaeD  thirteen  and'  nne-half  and  fourteen  and  oue-hsU  dsya. 
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PODTth  WMk. — The  embryo  is  markedly  curved  on  itself,  and  when  vieved  in  profile  is  almoat 
circukr  in  outline.  The  cerebraJ  hemispheres  appear  as  hollow  buds,  and  the  devationa  which 
form  the  nidimenUi  of  the  auricula  arc  visible.  The  limbs  now  appear  as  oval  flattened  projec- 
tions (Fig.  60). 


Pia,  01- — RunuD  embryo.  thirtV'ona  to  thirty->four  daya  old.     (HU,) 

FUtti  W«k.— The  embryo  is  leas  curved  and  the  head  is  relatively  of  large  sise.  Differentiation 
of  the  limbs  into  their  sepnents  occurs.  The  noee  forms  a  short,  flattened  projection.  The  cloacal 
tubercle  is  evident  (Fig,  61). 
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Sixth  Week.— The  curvature  of  the  embryo  is' lurther^iminished.  The  branchial  grooTee— 
except  the  first — have  disappeared,  and  the  rudiments  of  the' fingers  and  torn  can  be  recognised 
(Fig.  62). 

Seventh  uid  Eifhth  Weeki.— The  flexure  of  the  head  is  graiiuaUy  reduced  and  the  neck  is 
somewhat  lengthened.    The  upper  Up  is  completed  and  the  nose  is  more  prominent.    The  nostrils 
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are  directed  forward  and  the  palate  is  not  completely  developed.  The  eyelids  are  present  in  the 
shsLpe  of  folds  above  and  below  the  eye,  and  the  different  parts  of  the  auricula  are  distinguish- 
able.   By  the  end  of  the  second  month  the  fetus  measures  from  28  to  30  mm.  in  length  (Fig.  63) . 

TMrd  Mo&tli. — ^The  head  is  extended  and  the  neck  is  lengthened.  The  eyelids  meet  ai^d  fuse, 
remiuning  closed  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  month.  The  limbs  are  well-developed  and  nails  appear 
on  the  digits.  The  external  generative  organs  are  so  far  differentiated  that  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sex.  By  the  end  of  this  month  the  length  of  the  fetus  is  about  7  cm.,  but  if  the  legs 
be  included  it  is  from  9  to  10  cm. 

Fourlii  BAontli. — The  loop  of  gut  which  projected  into  the  umbilical  cord  is  withdrawn  within 
the  fetus.  The  hairs  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  There  is  a  general  increase  in  size  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  the  fetus  is  from  12  to  13  cm.  in  length,  but  if  the  legs  be  included 
it  is  from  16  to  20  cm. 

Flftli  Montli. — It  is  during  this  month  that  the  first  movements  of  the  fetus  are  usually  ob- 
served The  eruption  of  hair  on  the  head  commences,  and  the  vemix  ccueasa  begins  to  be  deposited. 
By  the  end  of  this  month  the  total  length  of  the  fetus,  including  the  legs,  is  from  25  to  27  cm 

Siztti  Month. — ^The  body  is  covered  by  fine  hairs  (lanugo)  and  the  d^xisit  of  vemix  caseosa 
is  considerable.  The  papiUe  of  the  skin  are  developed  and  the  free  border  of  the  nail  projects 
from  the  corium  of  the  dermis.  Measured  from  vertex  to  heeb,  the  total  length  of  the  fetus 
at  the  end  of  this  month  is  from  30  to  32  cm. 

SaTonth  Bflonth. — ^The  pupillary  membrane  atrophies  and  the  eyelids  are  open.  The  testis 
descfflids  with  the  vaginal  sac  of  the  peritoneum.  From  vertex  to  heels  the  total  length  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  month  is  from  35  to  36  cm.   The  weight  is  a  little  over  three  pounds. 

Eightli  Montii. — ^The  skin  assumes  a  pink  color  and  is  now  entirely  coated  with  vemix  caseosa, 
and  the  lanugo  b^ns  to  disappear.  Subcutaneous  fat  has  been  developed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  the  fetus  presents  a  plump  appearance.  The  total  length,  t.  e.,  from  head  to  heels, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  month  is  about  40  cm.,  and  the  weight  varies  between  four  and  one-half 
and  five  and  one-half  iK>unds. 

NmUi  Mopth. — ^The  lanugo  has  largely  disappeared  from  the  trunk.  The  umbilicus  is  almost 
in  the  middle  of  the  body  and  the  testes  are  in  the  scrotum.  At  full  time  the  fetus  weighs  from 
six  and  cme-half  to  eight  pounds,  and  measures  from  head  to  heels  about  60  cm. 
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OSTEOLOGY. 


rpHE  general  framework  of  the  body  is  built  up  mainly  of  a  series  of  bones, 
■*-    supplemented,  however,  in  certain  regions  by  pieces  of  cartilage;  the  bony 
part  of  the  framework  constitutes  the  skeleton. 
In  the  skeleton  of  the  adult  there  are  206  distinct  bones,  as  follows : — 


Axial 
Skeleton 


Vertebral  column 26 

Skull 22 

Hyoid  bone 1 

Ribs  and  sternum  .25 

—  74 
Appendicular      f  Upper  extremities 64 

Skeleton         \  Lower  extremities 62 

—  126 
Auditory  ossicles 6 

Total 206 

The  patellae  are  included  in  this  enumeration,  but  the  smaller  sesamoid  bones 
are  not  reckoned. 

Bones  are  divisible  into  four  classes:  Long,  Short,  FlcU,  and  Irregular. 

hoiDg  Bones. — ^The  long  bones  are  found  in  the  limbs,  and  each  consists  of  a  body 
or  shaft  and  two  extremities.  The  body,  or  diaiiliysis  is  cylindrical,  with  a  central 
cavity  termed  the  mednllary  canal;  the  wall  consists  of  dense,  compact  tissue 
of  considerable  thickness  in  the  middle  part  of  the  body,  but  becoming  thinner 
toward  the  extremities;  within  the  medullary  canal  is  some  cancellous  tissue, 
scMity  in  the  middle  of  the  body  but  greater  in  amount  toward  the  ends.  The 
extremiiies  are  generally  expanded,  for  the  purposes  of  articulation  and  to  afford 
broad  surfaces  for  muscular  attachment.  They  are  usually  developed  from  sep- 
arate centers  of  ossification  termed  epiphyses,  and  consist  of  cancellous  tissue 
surrounded  by  thin  compact  bone.  The  medullary  canal  and  the  spaces  in  the 
cancellous  tissue  are  filled  with  marrow.  The  long  bones  are  not  straight,  but 
curved,  the  curve  generally  taking  place  in  two  planes,  thus  affording  greater 
strength  to  the  bone.  The  bones  belonging  to  this  dass  are:  the  clavicle,  hnmems, 
radiiis,  ulna,  femur,  tibia,  fibula,  metacarpals,  metataisals,  and  phalanges. 

Short  Bones. — ^Where  a  part  of  the  skeleton  is  intended  for  strength  and  com- 
pactness combined  with  limited  movement,  it  is  constructed  of  a  number  of  short 
bones,  as  in  the  carpus  and  tannis.  These  consist  of  cancellous  tissue  covered 
by  a  thin  crust  of  compact  substance.  The  patelbs,  together  with  the  other 
sesamoid  bones,  are  by  some  regarded  as  short  bones. 

Flat  Bones. — ^Where  the  principal  requirement  is  either  extensive  protection  or 
the  provision  of  broad  surfaces  for  muscular  attachment,  the  bones  are  expanded 
into  broad,  flat  plates,  as  in  the  skull  and  the  scapula.  These  bones  are  composed 
of  two  thin  layers  of  compact  tissue  enclosing  between  them  a  variable  quantity 
of  cancellous  tissue.  In  the  cranial  bones,  the  layers  of  compact  tissue  are  famili- 
arly known  as  the  tables  of  the  skull;  the  outer  one  is  thick  and  tough;  the  inner 
is  thin,  dense,  and  brittle,  and  hence  is  termed  the  vitreous  table.    The  intervening 
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cancellous  tissue  is  called  the  diploe,  and  this,  in  certain  regions  of  the  skull^ 
becomes  absorbed  so  as  to  leave  spaces  iBUed  with  air  (airsintises)  between 
the  two  tables.  The  fiat  bones  are:  the  occipital,  parietal,  frontal,  nasal,  lacrimal, 
vomer,  scapula,  os  coz»  (hip  bone),  sternum,  ribs,  and,  according  to  some,  the 
patella. 

Irregular  Bones. — ^The  irregular  bones  are  such  as,  from  their  peculiar  form, 
cannot  be  grouped  under  the  preceding  heads.  They  consist  of  cancellous  tissue 
enclosed  within  a  thin  layer  of  compact  bone.  The  irregular  bones  are:  the 
TertebrsB,  sacrum,  coccyx,  temporal,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  zygomatic,  maadlla,  mandible, 
palatine,  inferior  nasal  concha,  and  hyoid. 

Surfaces  of  Bones. — ^If  the  surface  of  a  bone  be  examined,  certain  eminences 
and  depressions  are  seen.  These  eminences  and  depressions  are  of  two  kinds: 
articular  and  non-articular.  Well-marked  examples  of  articular  eminences  are 
found  in  the  heads  of  the  humerus  and  femur;  and  of  articular  depressions  in  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  and  the  acetabulum  of  the  hip  bone.  Non-articular 
eminences  are  designated  according  to  their  form.  Thus,  a  broad,  rough,  uneven 
elevation  is  called  a  tuberosity,  protuberance,  or  process,  a  small,  rough  prominence, 
a  tubercle;  a  sharp,  slender  pointed  eminence,  a  spine;  a  narrow,  rough  elevation, 
running  some  way  along  the  surface,  a  ridge,  crest,  or  line.  Nonrarticular  depress 
sums  are  also  of  variable  form,  and  are  described  as  foss»,  pits,  depressions,  grooves, 
farrows,  fissures,  notches,  etc.  These  non-articular  eminences  and  depressions  serve 
to  increase  the  extent  of  surface  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments  and  muscles,  and 
are  usually  well-marked  in  proportion  to  the  muscularity  of  the  subject.  A  short 
perforation  is  called  a  foramen,  a  longer  passage  a  canal. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SKELETON. 

The  Skeleton. — ^The  skeleton  is  of  mesodermal  origin,  and  may  be  divided  into 
(a)  that  of  the  trunk  (axial  skeleton),  comprising  the  vertebral  colimm,  skull,  ribs, 
and  sternum,  and  (6)  that  of  the  limbs  (appendicular  skeleton). 

The  Vertebral  Column. — ^The  notochord  (Fig.  19)  is  a  temporary  structure  and 
forms  a  central  axis,  around  which  the  segments  of  the  vertebral  column  are  devel- 
oped.^ It  is  derived  from  the  entoderm,  and  consists  of  a  rod  of  cells,  which  lies 
on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  neural  tube  and  reaches  from  the  anterior  end  of  the 
mid-brain  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  On  either  side  of  it  is  a  column  of  paraxial 
mesoderm  which  becomes  subdivided  into  a  number  of  more  or  less  cubical  seg- 
ments, the  primitive  segments  (Figs.  19  and  20).  These  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  intersegmental  septa  and  are  arranged  symmetrically  on  either  side  of 
the  neural  tube  and  notochord:  to  every  segment  a  spinal  nerve  is  distributed. 
At  first  each  segment  contains  a  central  cavity,  the  myocoal,  but  this  is  soon  filled 
with  a  core  of  angular  and  spindle-shaped  cells.  The  cells  of  the  segment  become 
differentiated  into  three  groups,  which  form  respectively  the  cutis-plate  or  derma- 
tome, the  muscle-plate  or  myotome,  and  the  sclerotome  (Fig.  64).  The  cutis-plate 
is  placed  on  the  lateral  and  dorsal  aspect  of  the  myocoel,  and  from  it  the  true  skin 
of  the  corresponding  segment  is  derived;  the  muscle-plate  is  situated  on  the  medial 
side  of  the  cutis-plate  and  furnishes  the  muscles  of  the  segment.  The  cells  of  the 
sclerotome  are  largely  derived  from  those  forming  the  core  of  the  myocoel,  and  lie 
next  the  notochord.  Fusion  of  the  individual  sclerotomes  in  an  antero-posterior 
direction  soon  takes  place,  and  thus  a  continuous  strand  of  cells,  the  sderotogenous 
layer,  is  formed  along  the  ventro-lateral  aspects  of  the  neural  tube.  The  cells  of 
this  layer  proliferate  rapidly,  and  extending  medialward  surround  the  notochord; 
at  the  same  time  they  grow  backward  on  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  neural  tube 
and  eventually  surround  it,  and  thus  the  notochord  and  neural  tube  are  enveloped 

^  In  the  amphiozus  the  notochord  persists  and  forms  the  only  representative  of  a  skeleton  in  that  animal. 
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by  a  continuous  sheath  of  mesoderm,  which  is  tenaed  the  inembruMnu  Tertebrsl 
"■*^imii  In  this  mesoderm  the  original  segments  are  still  distinguishable,  but  each 
is  now  differentiated  into 
two  portions,  an  anterior, 
conssting  of  loosely  arranged 
cells,  and  a  pcsterior,  of 
more  condensed  tissue  (Fig. 
65,  A  and  B) .  Between  the 
two  portions  the  rudiment 
of  the  intervertebral  fibro- 
cartUage  is  laid  down  (Fig. 
65,  C).  Cells  from  the  pos- 
terior mass  grow  into  the 
intervals  between  the  myo- 
tomes (Fig.  65,  B  and  O  of 
the  corresponding  and  suc- 
ceeding segments,  and  extend 
both  dorsally  and  ventrally; 
the  dorsal  extensions  sur- 
round the  neural  tube  and 
represent  the  future  verte- 
bral arch,  while  the  ventral 
extend  into  the  body-wall 
as  the  costal  processes.  The 
hinder  part  of  the  posterior 
mass  joins  the  anterior  mass 
of  the  succeeding  segment 
to  form  the  vertebral  body. 
Each  vertebral  body  is  there- 
fore a  composite  of  two  segments,  being  formed  from  the  posterior  portion  of 
one  segment  and  the  anterior  part  of  that  immediately  behind  it.    The  vertebral 
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aod  costal  arches  are  derivatives  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  segment  in  front 
of  the  iDters^mental  septum  with  which  they  are  associated. 
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This  stage  is  succeeded  by  that  of  the  eutiUgliunu  Tsrtebral  colnnm.  In  the. 
fourth  week  two  cartilaginous  centers  make  their  appearance,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  notochord;  these  extend  aroimd  the  notochord  and  form  the  body  of  the  cartil- 
aipnous  vertebra.  A  second  pair  of  cartilaginous  foci  appear  in  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  vertebral  bow,  and  grow  backward  on  either  side  of  the  neural  tube  to  form 
the  cartilaginous  vertebral  arch,  and  a  separate  cartilaginous  center  appears  for 
each  costal  process.  By  the  eighth  week  the  cartilaginous  arch  has  fused  with  the 
body,  and  in  the  fourth  month  the  two  halves  of  the  arch  are  joined  on  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  neural  tube.  The  spinous  process  is  developed  from  the  junction  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  vertebral  arch,  TTie  transverse  process  grows  out  from  the 
vertebral  arch  behind  the  costal  process. 

In  the  upper  cervical  vertebree  a  band  of  mesodermal  tissue  connects  the  ends  of 
the  vertebral  arches  across  the  ventral  surfaces  of  the  intervertebral  fibrocartQages. 
This  is  termed  the  hypochordal  bar  or  brace;  in  all  except  the  first  it  is  traository 
and  disappears  by  fusing  with  the  fibrocartilages.  In  the  atlas,  however,  the  entire 
bow  persbts  and  undergoes  chondrification;  it  develops  into  the  anterior  arch  of  the 
bone,  while  the  cartilage  representing  the  body  of  the  atlas  forms  the  dens  or 
odontoid  process  which  fuses  with  the  body  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra. 

Umgitvdinal  Foattrv/rlonnilvdinal 

lifoment  %om«.« 

Cartilagmoui  end 
of  vtrt^bnUbody 

Nudeue  piUpomu 
IntenerUbral  giiTo- 
cartilage 

Slight  enlaTgemtiit 
of  tuOochcrd  in 
the  cartilaoinoiu 
vtridiral  body 


The  portions  of  the  notochord  which  are  surrounded  by  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
bree  atrophy,  and  ultimately  disappear,  while  those  whicb  lie  in  the  centers  of  the 
intervertebral  fibrocartilages  undergo  enlargement,  and  persist  throughout  life  as 
the  centrd  nucleus  pulposus  of  the  fibrocartOages  (Fig.  66). 

The  Ribs. — ^The  ribs  are  formed  from  the  ventral  or  costal  processes  of  the 
primitive  vertebral  bows,  the  processes  extending  between  the  muscle-plates.  In 
the  thoracic  region,  of  the  vertebral  column  the  costal  processes  grow  lateralward  to 
form  a  series  of  arches,  the  primitiTe  costal  arches.  As  already  described,  the 
transverse  process  grows  out  behind  the  vertebral  end  of  each  arch.  It  is  at  first 
connected  to  the  costal  process  by  continuous  mesoderm,  but  this  becomes  differ- 
entiated later  to  form  the  costotransverse  ligament;  between  the  costal  process 
and  the  tip  of  the  transverse  process  the  costotransverse  joint  is  formed  by 
absorption.  The  costal  process  becomes  separated  from  the  vertebral  bow  by  the 
development  of  the  costocentral  joint.  In  the  cenricai  vertebra  (Fig.  67)  the  trans- 
verse process  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  foramen  transversarium,  while 
the  costal  process  corresponding  to  the  head  and  neck  of  the  rib  fuses  with  the 
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body  of  the  vertebra,  aad  forms  the  aotero-lateral  boundary  of  the  foramen.  The 
distal  portions  of  the  primitive  costal  arches  remain  undeveloped;  occasionally 
the  anJi  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  undergoes  greater  development,  and  by 
the  formation  of  costovertebral  joints  is  separated  off  as  a  rib.  In  the  lumbar 
region  the  distal  portions  of  the  primitive  costal  arches  fail;  the  proximal  portions 
fuse  with  the  transverse  processes  to  form  the  transverse  processes  of  descriptive 
■DAtomy.  Occasionally  a  movable  rib  is  developed  in  connection  with  the  £rst 
lumbar  vertebra.  In  the  sacral  region  costal  processes  are  developed  only  in 
connection  with  the  upper  three,  or  it  may  be  four,  vertebrEe;  the  processes  of 
adjacent  s^ments  fuse  with  one  another  to  form  the  lateral  parts  of  the  sacrum. 
The  coccygeal  vertAras  are  devoid  of  costal  processes. 


.  ^ _.  ..IS  adult  vertflbuB  d 

embryimio  v«rt«br».    The  bodiH  i 


H  ottha  embryonlf 


The  Stenmm.^The  ventral  ends  of  the  ribs  become  united  to  one  another  by  a 
lon^tudinal  bar  termed  the  sternal  plate,  and  opposite  the  first  seven  pairs  of  ribs 
these  sternal  plates  fuse  in  the  middle  line  to  form  the  manubrium  and  body  of  the 
sternum.  The  xiphoid  process  is  formed  by  a  backward  extension  of  the  sternal 
plates. 

The  SkalL — Up  to  a  certain  stage  the  development  of  the  skull  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  vertebral  column ;  but  it  is  modified  later  in  association  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  brain-vesicles,  the  formation  of  the  organs  of  smell,  sight,  and  hearing, 
and  the  development  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 
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The  notochord  extends  as  far  forward  as  the  anterior  eod  of  the  mid-brain,  and 
becomes  partly  surrounded  by  mesoderm  (Fig.  68) .  The  posterior  part  of  this  meso- 
dermal investment  corresponds  with  the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  shows 
a  subdivision  into  four  segments,  which  are  separated  by  the  roots  of  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve.    The  mesoderm  then  extends  over  the  brain-vesicles,  and  thus  the 
entire  brain  is  enclosed  by  a  mesodermal 
investment,  which  is  termed  the  membran- 
ons  craDinm.    From  the  inner  layer  of  this 
the  bones  of  the  skull  and  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  ere  developed;  from  the  outer 
layer  the  muscles,  bloodvessels,  true  skin, 
M  and  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  scalp.    In 

xge  the  shark  and  dog-fish  this  membranous 
cranium  undergoes  complete  chondrifi- 
cation,  and  forms  the  cartilaginous  skull 
or  ehondrocraiiiam  of  these  animals.  In 
mammals,  on  the  cither  hand,  the  process 
A  of  chondrification    is  limited  to  the  base 

of  the   skull — the   roof   and    sides    being 
covered  in  by  membrane.   Thus  the  bones 
of  the  base  of  the  skull  are  preceded  by 
_  cartilage,  those   of    the   roof  and    sides 

=...<.=•..,      .-      .      ..1-      J   .     .       by  membrane.    The  posterior  part  of  the 

Fio.  as,— a««itUl  Kctioa  of  cepbalut  end  ol   noto-      ,  *'  ,     .,  i      i,     ■         i         i  i  ■ 

chord.  (KdW.)  base   of   the   skull   is   developed   around 

the  notochord,  and  exhibits  a  segmented 
condition  analogous  to  that  of  the  vertebral  column,  while  the  anterior  part  arises 
in  front  of  the  notochord  and  shows  no  regular  segmentation.  The  base  of  the  skull 
may  therefore  be  divided  into  (a)  a  cbordal  or  vertebral,  and  (6)  a  prechordal  or 
prevertebral  portion. 
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In  the  lower  vertebrates  two  pairs  of  cartilages  are  developed,  viz.,  a  pair  of 
parachordal  cartilages,  one  on  either  side  of  the  notochord;  and  a  pair  of  pre- 
chordal cartilages,  the  trabecule  cranii,  in  front  of  the  notochord  (Fig.  60).  The 
parachordal  cartilages  (Fig.  69)  unite  to  form  a  basilar  plate,  from  which  the  car- 
tilaginous part  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  basi-sphenoid  are  developed.  On  the 
lateral  aspects  of  the  parachordal  cartilages  the  auditory  vesicles  are  situated. 
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and  the  mesoderm  enclosiDg  them  is  soon  converted  into  cartilage,  forming  the 
eartUftfinoiia  eu-cftpsnlei.  These  cartilaginous  ear-capsules,  which  are  of  an  oval 
shape,  fuse  with  the  sides  of  the  basilar  plate,  and  from  them  arise  the  petrous 
and  mastoid  portions  of  the  temporal  bones.  The  trabecnla  cranil  (Fig.  69)  are 
two  curved  bars  of  cartilage  which  embrace  the  hypophysis  cerebri;  their  posterior 
ends  soon  unite  with  the  basilar  plate,  while  their  anterior  ends  join  to  form  the 
flOimoidml  plate,  which  extends  forward  between  the  fore-brain  and  the  olfactory 
pits.    Later  the  trabeculee  meet  and  fuse  below  the  hypophysis,  forming  the  floor 
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of  the  fossa  hypophyseos  and  so  cutting  off  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  hypophysis 
from  the  stomodeum.  The  median  part  of  the  ethmoidal  plate  forms  the  bony 
and  cartilaginous  parts  of  the  nasal  septum.  From  the  lateral  margins  of  the 
trabeculte  cranii  thtee  processes  grow  out  on  either  side.  The  anterior  forms  the 
ethmoidal  lab>Tinth  and  the  lateral  and  alar  cartilages  of  the  nose;  the  middle 
gives  rise  to  the  small  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  while  from  the  posterior  the  great 
wing  and  lateral  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  are  developed  (Figs.  70,  71), 
The  hones  of  the  vault  are  of  membranous  formation,  and  are  termed  dennal  or 
M.    They  are  partly  developed  from  the  mesoderm  of  the  membranous 
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cranium,  and  partly  from  that  which  lies  outside  the  entoderm  of  the  fore- 
gut.  They  comprise  the  upper  part  of  the  occipital  squama  (interparietal),  the 
squamK  and  tympanic  parts  of  the  temporals,  the  parietals,  the  frontal,  the  vomer, 
the  medial  pterygoid  plates,  and  the  bones  of  the  face.  Some  of  them  remain 
distinct  throughout  life,  e.  g.,  parietal  and  frontal,  while  others  join  with  the  bones 
of  the  chondrocranium,  e.  g.,  interparietal,  squanue  of  temporals,  and  medial 
pterygoid  plates. 

Recent  observations  have  shown  that,  in  mammals,  the  basi-cranial  cartil^;e, 
both  in  the  chordal  and  prechordal  regions  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  is  developed 
as  a  single  plate  which  extends  from  behind  forward.  In  man,  however,  its  posterior 
part  shows  an  indication  of  being  developed  from  two  chondrifying  centers  which 
fuse  rapidly  in  front  and  below.  The  anterior  and  posterior  thirds  of  the  cartilage 
surromid  the  notochord,  but  its  middle  third  lies  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  noto- 
chord,  which  in  this  region  is  placed  between  the  cartilage  and  the  wall  of  the 
pharynx. 

OjHicfonrnm    Small  miij  of  tfKatoid 


BONE  0 

Stmcton  and  PhTsical  PropertiM. — Bone  is  one  of  the  hardest  structm^s  of 
the  animal  body;  it  possesses  also  a  certain  degree  of  toughness  and  elasticity. 
Its  color,  in  a  fresh  state,  is  pinkish-white  externally,  and  deep  red  within.  On 
examining  a  section  of  any  bone,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  two  kinds  of  tissue, 
one  of  which  is  dense  in  texture,  like  ivory,  and  is  termed  compact  tuane;  the  other 
consists  of  slender  fibers  and  lamellss,  which  join  to  form  a  reticular  structure; 
this,  from  its  resemblance  to  lattice-work,  is  called  eancelloiu  tissue.  The  compact 
tissue  is  always  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  bone,  the  cancellous  in  the  interior. 
The  relative  quantity  of  these  two  kinds  of  tissue  varies  in  different  bones,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone,  according  as  strength  or  lightness  is  requisite. 
Close  examination  of  the  compact  tissue  shows  it  to  be  extremely  porous,  so  that 
the  difference  in  structure  between  it  and  the  cancellous  tissue  depends  merely 
upon  the  different  amount  of  solid  matter,  and  the  size  and  number  of  Spaces  in 
each;  the  cavities  are  small  in  the  compact  tissue  and  the  solid  matter  between 
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them  abundant,  while  in  the  cancellous  tissue  the  spaces  are  large  and  the  solid 
matter  is  in  smaller  quantity. 

Bone  during  life  is  permeated  by  vessels,  and  is  enclosed,  except  where  it  is 
coated  with  articular  cartilage,  in  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  j^eriofteum,  by  means 
of  which  many  of  these  vessels  reach  the  hard  tissue.  If  the  periosteum  be  stripped 
from  the  surface  of  the  living  bone,  small  bleeding  points  are  seen  which  mark  the 
entrance  of  the  periosteal  vessels;  and  on  section  during  life  every  part  of  the 
bone  exudes  blood  from  the  minute  vessels  which  ramify  in  it.  The  interior  of 
each  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  presents  a  cylindrical  cavity  filled  with  marrow 
and  lined  by  a  highly  vascular  areolar  structure,  called  the  medullary  memlMraiw. 

Th£  Strength  of  Bone  Compared  with  other  Materials 


Substance. 


Weight  in 
pounds  per 
cubic  foot. 


I'ltimate  strength. 
Pounds  per  square  inch. 


Tension. 


Compression. 


Shear. 


Medium  steel 490 

Granite 170 

Oak,  white 46 

Compact  bone  (low) 119 

Compact  bone  (high) 


65,000 
1,500 
12,500* 
13,200* 
17,700* 


60,000 
15,000 
7,000* 
18,000* 
24,000* 


40,000 
2,000 
4,000» 

11,800« 
7,150* 


PeEJosteom. — ^The  periosteum  adheres  to  the  surface  of  each  of  the  bones  in 
nearly  every  part^  but  not  to  cartUaginous  extremities.  When  strong  tendons  or 
ligaments  are  attached  to  a  bone,  the  periosteum  is  incorporated  with  them.  It 
consists  of  two  layers  closely  united  together,  the  outer  one  formed  chiefly  of 
connective  tissue,  containing  occasionally  a  few  fat  cells;  the  inner  one,  of  elastic 
fibers  of  the  finer  kind,  forming  dense  membranous  networks,  which  again  can  be 
separated  into  several  layers.  In  young  bones  the  periosteum  is  thick  and  very 
vascular,  and  is  intimately  connected  at  either  end  of  the  bone  with  the  epiphysial 
cartilage,  but  less  closely  with  the  body  of  the  bone,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  layer  of  soft  tissue,  containing  a  number  of  granular  corimscles  or  osteoblasts,  by 
which  ossification  proceeds  on  the  exterior  of  the  young  bone.  Later  in  life  the 
periosteum  is  thinner  and  less  vascular,  and  the  osteoblasts  are  converted  into  an 
epithelioid  layer  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  periosteum.  The  periosteum  serves 
as  a  nidus  for  the  ramification  of  the  vessels  previous  to  their  distribution  in  the 
bone;  hence  the  liability  of  bone  to  exfoliation  or  necrosis  when  denuded  of  this 
membrane  by  injury  or  disease.  Fine  nerves  and  lymphatics,  which  generally 
accompany  the  arteries,  may  also  be  demonstrated  in  the  periosteum. 

Harrow. — ^The  marrow  not  only  fills  up  the  cylindrical  cavities  in  the  bodies  of 
the  long  bones,  but  also  tecupies  the  spaces  of  the  cancellous  tissue  and  extends 
into  the  larger  bony  canals  (Haversian  canals)  which  contain  the  bloodvessels. 
It  differs  in  composition  in  different  bones.  In  the  bodies  of  the  long  bones  the 
marrow  is  of  a  yellow  color,  and  contains,  in  100  parts,  96  of  fat,  1  of  areolar  tissue 
and  vessels,  and  3  of  fluid  with  extractive  matter;  it  consists  of  a  basis  of  connective 
tissue  supporting  numerous  bloodvessels  and  cells,  most  of  which  are  fat  cells 
but  some  are  "marrow  cells,"  such  as  occur  in  the  red  marrow  to  be  immediately 
described.  In  the  flat  and  short  bones,  in  the  articular  ends  of  the  long  bones, 
in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  in  the  cranial  diploe,  and  in  the  sternum  and  ribs 
the  marrow  is  of  a  red  color,  and  contains,  in  100  parts,  75  of  water,  and  25  of  solid 
matter  consisting  of  cell-globulin,  nucleoprotein,  extractives,  salts,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  of  fat.  TTie  red  marrow  consists  of  a  small  quantity  of  connective 
tissue,  bloodvessels,  and  numerous  cells  (Fig.  72),  some  few  of  which  are  fat  cells, 

1  Indicates  streases  with  the  grain,  i.  e.,  when  the  load  ia  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  material,  or  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  fibers  of  the  material. 
*  Indicates  unit-BtreBses  across  the  grain,  t.  e.,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  fibers  of  the  material. 
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but  the  great  majority  are  roundish  nucleated  cells,  the  true  "marrow  cells" 
of  Kolliker.  These  marrow  cells  proper,  or  myelocytes,  resemble  in  appearance 
lymphoid  corpuscles,  and  like  them  are  ameboid;  they  generally  have  a  hyaline 
protoplasm,  though  some  show  granules  either  oxyphil  or  basophil  in  reaction. 
A  number  of  eosinophil  cells  are  also  present.  Among  the  marrow  cells  may  be 
seen  smaller  cells,  which  possess  a  slightly  pinkish  hue;  these  are  the  eiythrobloBts 
or  normoblasts,  from  which  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  adult  are  derived,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  descendants  of  the  nucleated  colored  corpuscles  of  the  embryo. 
Qiant  cells  {myeloplaxes,  osteoclasts),  large,  multinucleated,  protoplasmic  masses, 
are  also  to  be  found  in  both  sorts  of  adult  marrow,  but  more  particularly  in  red 
marrow.  They  were  believed  by  Kolliker  to  be  concerned  in  the  absorption  of 
bone  matrix,  and  hence  the  name  which  he  gave  to  them— oateoc/ojis.  They 
excavate  in  the  bone  small  shallow  pits  or  cavities,  which  are  named  Hbwshtp's 
loreola,  and  in  these  they  are  found  lying. 

Normoblatt  toiA  dividing  niiebiu 
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Vessels  and  Nerves  of  Bone. — The  bloodvessels  of  bone  are  very  numerous.  Those 
of  the  compact  tissue  are  derived  from  a  close  and  dense  network  of  vesseb  ramify- 
ing in  the  periosteum.  From  this  membrane  vessels  pass  into  the  minute  orifices 
in  the  compact  tissue,  and  run  through  the  canals  which  traverse  its  substance. 
The  cancellous  tissue  is  supplied  in  a  similar  way,  but  by  less  numerous  and  larger 
vessels,  which,  perforating  the  outer  compact  tissue,  are  distributed  to  the  cavities 
of  the  spongj'  portion  of  the  bone.  In  the  long  bones,  numerous  apertures  may 
be  seen  at  the  ends  near  the  articular  surfaces;  some  of  these  give  passage  to  the 
arteries  of  the  larger  set  of  vesseb  referred  to;  but  the  most  numerous  and  largest 
apertures  are  for  some  of  the  veins  of  the  cancellous  tissue,  which  emerge  apart 
from  the  arteries.  The  marrow  in  the  body  of  s  long  bone  is  supplied  by  one 
large  arterj'  {or  sometimes  more),  which  enters  the  bone  at  the  nutrient  foramen 
(situated  in  most  cases  near  the  center  of  the  body),  and  perforates  obliquely  the 
compact  structure.  The  medvllary  or  nutrient  artery,  usually  accompanied  by  one 
or  two  veins,  sends  branches  upward  and  downward,  which  ramify  in  the  medul- 
lary- membrane,  and  give  twigs  to  the  adjoining  canals.    The  ramifications  of  this 
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vessel  anastomose  with  the  arteries  of  the  cancellous  and  compaict  tissues.  In  most 
of  the  flat,  and  Id  many  of  the  short  spongy  bones,  one  or  more  large  apertures  are 
observed,  which  transmit  to  the  central  parts  of  the  bone  vessels  corresponding  to 
the  nutrient  arteries  and  veins.  The  Telna  emerge  from  the  long  bones  in  three 
places.  (KoUiker) :  (1)  one  or  two  large  veins  accompany  the  artery;  (2)  numerous 
lai^  and  small  veins  emerge  at  the  articular  extremities;  (3)  many  small  veins 
pass  out  of  the  compact  substance.  In  the  flat  cranial  bones  the  veins  are  large, 
very  numerous,  and  run  in  tortuous  canals  in  the  diploic  tissue,  the  sides  of  the 
canals  being  formed  by  thin  lamellce  of  bone,  perforated  here  and  there  for  the 
passage  of  branches  from  the  adjacent  cancelli.  The  same  condition  is  also 
found  in  all  cancellous  tissue,  the  veins  being  enclosed  and  supported  by  osseous 
material,  and  having  exceedingly  thin  coats.  When  a  bone  b  divided,  the  vesseb 
remain  patulous,  and  do  not  contract  in  the  canals  in  which  they  are  contained. 
IjmidiatiG  Teasels,  in  addition  to  those  found  in  the  periosteum,  have  been  traced 
by  Cruikshank  into  the  substance  of  bone,  and  Klein  describes  them  as  running  in 
the  Haversian  canals.  Kerres  are  distributed  freely  to  the  periosteum,  and  accom- 
pany the  nutrient  arteries  into  the  interior  of  the  bone.  They  are  said  by  Kolliker 
to  be  most  numerous  in  the  articular  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  in  the  vertebne, 
and  in  the  lai^er  flat  bones. 


Flo.  T3. — Truwreiae  setstias  of  compuit  time  bona.     Mmcsifwd.     (SbupW-) 

Minate  Anatomy. — A  transverse  section  of  dense  bone  may  be  cut  with  a  saw 
and  ground  down  until  it  is  sufficiently  thin. 

If  this  be  exammed  with  a  rather  low  power  the  bone  will  be  seen  to  be  mapped 
out  into  a  number  of  circular  districts  each  consisting  of  a  central  hole  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  concentric  rings.  These  districts  are  termed  Havenian  STStems; 
the  central  hole  is  an  HaTsrsian  canal,  and  the  rings  are  layers  of  bony  tissue 
arranged  concentrically  around  the  central  canal,  and  termed  lameUte.  More- 
over, on  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  between  these  lamellfe,  and 
therefore  also  arranged  concentrically  around  the  central  canal,  are  a  number  of 
little  dark  spots,  the  laenme,  and  that  these  laciuue  are  connected  with  each  other 
and  with  the  central  Haversian  canal  by  a  number  of  fine  dark  lines,  which  radiate 
like  the  spokes  of  a.  wheel  and  are  called  eanalicali.  Filling  in  the  irregular  intervals 
which  are  left  between  these  circular  systems  are  other  lamellffi,  with  their  lacuns 
and  can^culi  running  in  various  directions,  but  more  or  less  curved  (Fig.  73) ; 
they  are  termed  interBtitial  lamella.  Again,  other  lamellee,  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  bone,  are  arranged  parallel  to  its  circumference ;  they  are  termed  circum- 
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■  femitial,  or  by  some  authors  primary  or  hmdunental  lameUn,  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  laid  down  around  the  axes  of  the  Haversian  canals,  which  are  thea 
termed  evcondaiy  or  special  lamelln. 

The  Haveisuui  canals,  seen  in  a  transverse  section  of  bone  as  round  holes  at  or 
about  the  center  of  each  Haversian  system,  may  be  demonstrated  to  be  true  canals 
if  a  longitudinal  section  be  made  (Fig.  74).  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  canals 
run  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  bone  for  a  short  distance  and  then 
branch  and  communicate.  They  vary  considerably  in  size,  some  being  as  much  as 
0.12  mm.  in  diameter;  the  average  size  is,  however,  about  0.05  mm.  Near  the 
medullary  cavity  the  canals  are  larger  than  those  near  the  surface  of  the  bone. 
Each  canal  contains  one  or  two  bloodvessels,  with  a  small  quantity  of  delicate 
connective  tissue  and  some  nerve  filaments.  In  the  larger  ones  there  are  also 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  cells  with  branching  processes  which  communicate,  through 
lie  canalculi,  with  the  branched  processes  of  certain  bone  cells  in  the  substance 
of  the  bone.  Those  canals  near  the  surface  of  .the  bone  open  upon  it  by  minute 
orifices,  and  those  near  the  medullary  cavity  open  in  the  same  way  into  this  space, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  bone  is  permeated  by  a  system  of  bloodvessels  running 
through  the  bony  canals  in  the  centers  of  the  Haversian  systems. 

The  lamellte  are  thin  plates  of  bony  tissue 
encircling  the  central  canal,  and  may  be  com- 
pared, for  the  sake  of  illustration,  to  a  nmnber 
of  sheets  of  paper  pasted  one  over  another 
around  a  central  hollow  cylinder.  After 
macerating  a  piece  of  bone  in  dilute  mineral 
acid,  these  lamelUe  may  be  stripped  off  in  a 


Fio.    74. — SeotioB  ouiiUel  to  the  Burfma  Fio.  75, — Pctforatina  fiber*,  human  puietal  bone,   daoelcified. 

from  the  body  ofthtfeniur.   X  100.  a,  Hkvei-  <B.  Mal[«r.)    a,  perforatiD(  Gben  in  nCu;  b,  Gbna  drawn  out  of 

nan  ranala:  t.  lacuna  eeen  from  the  ride:  c.  their  aockcla;  c,  aockele. 
others  eeeo  from  the  eurf  a«  in  Jamellflp  whioh 

longitudinal  direction  as  thin  films.  If  one  of  these  be  examined  with  a  high  power 
of  the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  a  finely  reticular  structure, 
made  up  of  very  slender  transparent  fibers,  decussating  obliquely;  and  coalescing 
at  the  points  of  intersection ;  these  fibers  are  composed  of  fine  fibrils  identical  with 
those  of  white  connective  tissue.  The  intercellular  matrix  between  the  fibers  is 
impregnated  by  calcareous  deposit  which  the  acid  dissolves.  In  many  places  the 
various  lamellBe  may  be  seen  to  be  held  together  by  tapering  fibers,  which  run 
obliquely  through  them,  pinning  or  bolting  them  together;  they  were  first  de- 
scribed by  Sharpey,  and  were  named  by  him  perforatiiiK  fibers  (Fig.  75). 
The  LacmuB  are  situated  between  the  lamellte,  and  consist  of  a  number  of  oblong 
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spaces.  In  an  ordinary  microacopic  section,  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  they 
appear  as  fusiform  opaque  spots.  Eadt  lacuna  is  occupied  during  life  by  a  branched 
cell,  termed  a  bona-eaU  or  bone-oorpnseto,  the  processes  from  which  extend  into  the 
canaUcuii  (Fig.  76). 

The  CanaUcnli  are  exceedingly  minute  chaoneb,  crossing  the  lamellae  and  con- 
necting the  lacunae  with  neighboring  lacunee  and  ^so  with  the  Haversian  canal. 
From  the  Haversian  canal  a  number  of  canaliculi  are  given  off,  which  radiate  from 
it,  and  open  into  the  first  set  of  lacunee  between  the  first  and  second  lamellae. 
From  these  lacunte  a  second  set  of  canaliculi  ia  given  off;  these  run  outward  to  the 
next  series  of  lacunte,  and  so  on  until  the  periphery  of  the  Haversian  system  b 
reached;  here  the  canaliculi  given  off  from  the  last  seriea  of  lacunae  do  not  communi- 
cate with  the  lacunxe  of  neighboring  Haversian  systems,  but  after  passing  outward 
for  a  short  distance  form  loops  and  return  to  their  own  lacunee.  Thus  every 
part  of  an  Haversian  system  ia  supplied  with  nutrient  fluids  derived  froto  the 
vessels  in  the  Haversian  canal  and  distributed 
through  the  canaliculi  and  lacunie. 

The  bone  cella  are  contained  in  the  lacunee, 
which,   however,  they  do  not  completely   fill.  /  ■ 

They   are   flattened  nucleated  branched   cells,  {f 

homologous  with  those  of  connective  tissue;  the 
branches,  especially  in  young  bones,  pass  into 
the  canaUculi  from  the  lacunie. 

In  thin  plates  of  bone  (as  in  the  walls  of 
the  spaces  of  cancellous  tissue)  the  Haversian 
canals  are  absent,  and  the  canaliculi  open  into 
the  spaces  of  the  cancellous  tbsue  (medullary 
spaces),  which  thus  have  the  same  function  as 
the  Haversian  canals.  pr^^*™tiI^'b£'^boM''i^i,'iES 

Chemical  Cwnpoattlon. — Bone  consists  of  an     S|l'^T^o"t'rtK'"'''*t^'   ^™'"'"*^'"' 
animal   and   an  earthy  part   intimately  com-     (kibu  ud  Nobie  smith.) 
bined  together. 

The  animal  part  may  be  obtained  by  immersing  a  bone  for  a  considerable  time 
in  dilute  mineral  acid,  after  which  process  the  bone  comes  out  exactly  the  same 
shape  as  before,  but  perfectly  flexible,  so  that  a  long  bone  (one  of  the  ribs,  for 
example)  can  easily  be  tied  in  a  knot.  If  now  a  transverse  section  is  made 
(Fig.  77)  the  same  general  arrangement  of  the  Haversian  canals,  lamellie,  lacmue, 
and  canaliculi  is  seen. 

The  earthy  part  may  be  separately  obtained  by  calcination,  by  which  the 
animal  matter  is  completely  burnt  out.  The  bone  will  still  retain  its  original 
form,  but  it  will  be  white  and  brittle,  will  have  lost  about  one-third  of  its  original 
weight,  and  will  crumble  down  with  the  slightest  force.  The  earthy  matter  is 
composed  chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate,  about  58  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
bone,  calcium  carbonate  about  7  per  cent.,  calcium  fluoride  and  magnesium  phos- 
phate from  1  to  2  per  cent,  each  and  sodium  chloride  less  than  1  per  cent. ;  they  confer 
on  bone  its  hardness  and  rigidity,  while  the  animal  matter  (oasein)  determines  its 
tenacity. 

Ossification. — Some  bones  are  preceded  by  membrane,  such  as  those  forming 
the  roof  and  sides  of  the  skull;  others,  such  as  the  bones  of  the  limbs,  are  preceded 
by  rods  of  cartUage.  Hence  two  kinds  of  ossification  are  described:  the  Intra- 
mambra&otn  and  the  Intracartilaginoiu. 

Intbamehbranous  Ossification. — In  the  case  of  bones  which  are  developed 
in  membrane,  no  cartilaginous  mould  precedes  the  appearance  of  the  bony  tissue. 
The  membrane  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  future  bone  b  of  the  nature  of  con- 
nective tissue,  and  ultimately  forms  the  periosteum;  it  is  composed  of  fibers  and 
granular  cells  in  a  matrbc.    The  peripheral  portion  is  more  fibrous,  while,  in  the 
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interior  the  cells  or  osteoblaaU  predominate;  the  whole  tissue  is  richly  supplied  with 
bloodvessels.  At  the  outset  of  the  process  of  bone  formation  a  litUe  network 
of  spicules  is  noticed  radiatuig  from  the  point  or  center  of  ossification:  These 
rays  consist  at  their  growing  points  of  a  network  of  fine  clear  fibers  and  granular 
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corpuscles  with  an  intervening  ground  substance  (Fig,  78).  The  fibers  are  tenned 
ostMKenstic  fibers,  and  are  made  up  of  fine  fibrils  differing  little  from  those  of  white 
fibrous  tissue.  The  membrane  soon  assumes  a  dark  and  granular  appearance  from 
the  deposition  of  calcareous  granules  in  the  fibers  and  in  the  intervening  matrix. 
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Fia.  78.— Fart  of  the  gioniDg  Edge  ot  Ihe  developing  pariaul  bona  of  *  fgul  «al.     (Alter  J,  Lawnacs.) 

and  in  the  calcified  material  some  of  the  granular  corpuscles  or  osteoblasts  are 
enclosed.  By  the  fusion  of  the  calcareous  granules  the  tissue  again  assumes  a 
more  transparent  appearance,  but  the  fibers  are  no  longer  so  distinctly  seen. 
The  involved  osteoblasts  form  the  corpuscles  of  the  future  bone,  the  spaces  in 
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wtiich  they  are  enclosed  constitutiDg  the  lacutue.  As  the  osteogenetic  fibers  grow 
out  to  the  periphery  they  continue  to  calcify,  and  give  rise  to  fresh  bone  spicules. 
Thus  a  network  of  bone  is  formed,  the  meshes  of  which  contain  the  bloodvessels 
and  a  delicate  connective  tissue  crowded  with  osteoblasts.  The  bony  trabcculae 
thicken  by  the  addition  of  fresh  layers  of  bone  formed  by  the  osteoblasts  on  their 
surface,  and  the  meshes, are  correspondingly  encroached  upon.  Subsequently 
successive  layers  of  bony  tissue  are  deposited  under  the  periosteiun  and  around 
the  latter  vascular  channels  which  become  the  Haversian  canals,  so  that  the  bone 
increases  much  in  thickness. 

Intescabtilaoinous  OaaiFiCATidN.'^Jiist  before  ossification  begins  the  mass  is 
entirely  cartilaginous,  and  is  a  l(7i]gl)one,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  the 
process  commences  lo  the  center  aqd  proceeds  toward  the  extremities,  which  for 
some  time  remain  cartilaginous.  Subsequently  a  similar  process  commences  in 
one  or  more  places  in  thosS  extremities  and  gradually  extends  through  them. 
TTie  extremities  do  not,  however,  becoife  joined  to  the  body  of  the  bone  by  bony 
tissue  until  growth  has  ceased;  between  the  body  and  either  extremity  a  layer  of 
cartilaginous  tissue  termed  the  ep^thrBlal  cwtilafe  persists  for  a  definite  period. 

The  first  step  in  the  ossification  of 
the  cartilage  is  that  the  cartilage  cells, 
at  the  point  where  ossification  is  com- 
mencing and  which  is  termed  a  ttata 
vt  ttaoAeaMoa,  enlarge  and  arrange 
themselves  in  rows  (Fig.  79).  The 
matrix  in  which  they  are  imbedded 
increases  in  quantity,  so  that  the  cells 
become  further  separated  from  each 
other.  A  deposit  of  calcareous  material 
now  takes  place  in  this  matrix,  between 
the  rows  of  cells,  so  that  they  become 
separated  from  each  other  by  longi-  . 
tudinal  colimins  of  calcified  matrix, 
presenting  a  granular  and  opaque  ap- 
pearance. Here  and  there  the  matnx 
between  two  cells  of  the  same  row  also 
becomes  calcified,  and  transverse  bars 
of  calcified  substance  stretch  across 
from  one  calcareous  column  to  another. 
Thus  there  are  longitudinal  groups  of 
the  cartilage  cells  enclosed  in  oblong 
cavities,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed 
of  calcified  matrix  which  cuts  oif  all 
nutrition  from  the  celts;  the  cells,  in 
consequence,  atrophy,  leaving  spaces 
caUed  the  primary  areobe. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  process 
b  going  on  in  the  center  of  the  solid 
bar  of  cartilage,  certain  changes  are 
taking  place  on  its  surface.  This  is 
covered  by  a  very  vascular  membrane, 

.1  -  1.       i_!  i-      1        ■      -I       J.     ji  Fio.  7B.— flertion  of   fuUl  bona  of  oat.    ir.    Inuption 

the  penchondnam,  entirely  similar  to  the      of  chesubperioalesl  tissue.     p.FibrousU]-eri>fthe[nn<» 

embrj-onic  connective  tissue  abeady  d^,,"' (From  q^^^T- A^lSo.^"^E^5!'sJSlfBf!)'''* 
described   as  constituting  the  basis  of 

membrane  bone;  on  the  inner  surface  of  this — that  is  to  say,  on  the  surface  in 
contact  with  the  cartilage — are  gathered  the  formative  cells,  the  osteoblasts.  By 
the  agency  of  these  cells  a  thin  layer  of  bony  tissue  is  formed  between  the  peri- 
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chondrium  and  the  cartilage,  by  the  iniramembranous  mode  of  ossification  just 
described.    There  are  then,  in  this  first  stage  of  ossification,  two  processes  going 
on  simultaneously:  in  the  center  of  the  cartilage  the  formation  of  a  number  of 
oblong  spaces,  formed  of  calcified  matrix  and  containing  the  withered  cartilage 
cells,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  the  formation  of  a  layer  of  true  mem- 
brane bone.    The  second  stage  consists  in  the  prolongation  into  the  cartilage  of 
processes  of  the  deeper  or  osteogeaetic  layer  of  the  perichondrium,  which  has 
now  become  periosteum  (Fig.  79,  ir).    The  processes  consist  of  bloodvessels  aod 
ceUs — OBtooblosts,  or  boDe-tormers,  and  osteoclasts,  or  bone-destroTers.     The  latter 
are  similar  to  the  giant  cells  (myeloplaxes)  found  in  marrow,  and  they  excavate 
passages   through,  the  new-formed  bony  layer  by  absorption,  and  pass  through 
it  into  the  calcified  matrix  (Fig.  80).     Wherever  these  processes  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  calcified  walls  of  the  primary  areolae  they  absorb  them,  and  thus 
cause  a  fusion  of  the  original  cavities  and  the  formation  of  larger  spaces,  which 
are  termed  the  secondarr  areola  or  medullary  spaces.     These  secondary   spaces 
become  filled  with  embryonic  marrow,  consisting  of  osteoblasts  and  vessels,  derived, 
in  the    manner    described   above,  from  the 
osteogenetic  layer  of  the  periosteum  (Fig.  80). 
Thus  far  there  has  been  traced  the  forma- 
tion of  enlarged  spaces  {secondary  areolas), 
a     the  perforated  walls  of  which  are  still  form«i 
by  calcified  cartilage  matrix,  containing  an 
embryonic  marrow  derived  from  the  processes 
sent  in  from  the  osteogenetic  layer  of    the 
periosteum,  and  consisting  of  bloodvessels  and 
i     osteoblasts.     The  walls    of   these   secondary 
areolae  are  at  this  time  of  only  inconsiderable 
thickness,  but  they  become  thickened  by  the 
deposition  of  layers  of  true  bone  on  their  sur- 
face.    This  process  takes  place  in  the  follow- 
ing'manner:    Some  of  the  osteoblasts  of  the 
embryonic    marrow,   after    undergoing    rapid 
division,  arrange  themselves  as  an  epithelioid 
layer  on  the  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  space 
(Fig.  81).    This  layer  of  osteoblasts  forms  a 
bony  stratum,  and  thus  the  wall  of  the  space 
becomes  gradually  covered  with   a  layer  of 
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the  dflvelopini  temui  ot  n  nbbit.  a.  Flitteued 
coTtilaae  cfillL  b.  EDl&rgad  cartilafle  CQlla.  c. 
d.  Nswly  formHl  boDS.  t.  OsUobluu.  /. 
Glut    cells    or    oatcoclasta.      p,  h.  Sbrunken 

oartilMB  ™l]«,     (From   "Allm  o(   Himology."      y^g  81.— OsteoblMtt  end 
lOau  uid  Nobis  Smith.)  call  ei 

true  osseous  substance  in  which  some  of  the  bone-forming  cells  are  included  as 
bone  corpuscles.  The  next  stage  in  the  process  consists  in  the  removal  of  these 
primary  bone  spicules  by  the  osteoclasts.  One  of  these  giant  cells  may  be  found 
lying  in  a  Howship's  foveola  at  the  free  end  of  each  spicule.    The  removal  of  the 
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primary  spicules  goes  on  pari  passu  with  the  formation  of  permanent  bone  by 
the  periostemn,  and  in  this  way  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  bone  is. 
formed. 

This  series  of  changes  has  been  gradually  proceeding  toward  the  end  of  the  body 
of  the  bone,  so  that  in  the  ossifying  bone  all  the  changes  described  above  may 
be  seen  in  different  parts,  from  the  true  bone  at  the  center  of  the  body  to  the  hyaline 
cartilage  at  the  extremities. 

While  the  ossification  of  the  cartilaginous  body  is  extending  toward  the  articular 
ends,  the  cartilage  immediately  in  advance  of  the  osseous  tissue  continues  to  grow 
until  the  length  of  the  adult  bone  is  reached. 

During  the  period  of  growth  the  articular  end,  or  epiphysis,  remains  for  some 
time  entirely  cartilaginous,  then  a  bony  center  appears,  and  initiates  in  it  the 
process  of  intr^cartilaginous  ossification;  but  this  process  never  extends  to  any 
great  distance.  The  epiphysis  remains  sepiarated  from  the  body  by  a  narrow 
cartilaginous  layer  for  a  definite  time.  Thb  layer  ultimately  ossifies,  the  distinc- 
tion between  body  and  epiphysis  is  obliterated,  and  the  bone  assumes  its  completed 
form  and  shape.  The  same  remarks  also  apply  to  such  processes  of  bone  as  are 
separately  ossified,  e.  g.,  the  trochanters  of  the  femur.  The  bones  therefore  con- 
tinue to  grow  until  the  body  has  acquired  its  full  stature.  They  increase  in  length 
by  ossification  continuing  to  extend  behind  the  epiphysial  cartilage,  which  goes 
on  growing  in  advance  of  the  ossifying  process.  They  increase  in  circumference 
by  deposition  of  new  bone,  from  the  deeper  layer  of  the  periosteum,  on  their  exter- 
nal surface,  and  at  the  same  time  an  absorption  takes  place  from  within,  by  which 
the  medullary  cavities  are  increased. 

The  {>ermanent  bone  formed  by  the  periosteum  when  first  laid  down  is  cancellous 
in  structure.  Later  the  osteoblasts  contained  in  its  spaces  become  arranged  in 
the  concentric  layers  characteristic  of  the  Haversian  systems,  and  are  included 
as  bone  corpuscles. 

The  number  of  ossific  centers  varies  in  different  bones.  In  most  of  the  short 
bones  ossification  conmiences  at  a  single  point  near  the  center,  and  proceeds  toward 
the  surface.  In  the  long  bones  there  is  a  central  point  of  ossification  for  the  body 
or  diaphysis:  and  one  or  more  for  each  extremity,  the  epiphysis.  That  for  the 
body  is  the  first  to  appear.  The  times  of  union  of  the  epiphyses  with  the  body 
vary  inversely  with  the  dates  at  which  their  ossifications  began  (with  the  exception 
of  the  fibula)  and  regulate  the  direction  of  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  bones.  Thus, 
the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  forearm  are  directed  toward 
the  elbow,  since  the  epiphyses  at  this  joint  become  united  to  the  bodies  before 
those  at  the  opposite  extremities.  In  the  lower  limb,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
nutrient  arteries  are  directed  away  from  the  knee:  that  is,  upward  in  the  femur, 
downward  in  the  tibia  and  fibula;  and  in  them  it  is  observed  that  the  upper  epiphysis 
of  the  femur,  and  the  lower  epiphyses  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  unite  first  with  the 
bodies.  Where  there  b  only  one  epiphysis,  the  nutrient  artery  is  directed  toward 
the  other  end  of  the  bone;  as  toward  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  toward  the 
distal  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe,  and  toward  the  proximal  ends  of  the  other  metacarpal  and  metatarsal 
bones. 

Parsons^  groups  epiphyses  under  three  headings,  viz.:  (1)  pressure  epiphyses, 
appearing  at  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  and  transmitting  ''the  weight  of  the 
body  from  bone  to  bone;''  (2)  traction  epiphyses,  associated  with  the  insertion 
of  muscles  and  ''originally  sesamoid  structures  though  not  necessarily  sesamoid 
bones;"  and  (3)  atavistic  epiphyses,  representing  parts  of  the  skeleton,  which  at 
one  time  formed  separate  bones,  but  which  have  lost  their  function,  "and  only 
appear  as  separate  ossifications  in  early  life." 

>  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  vols,  zzzviii.  zzzix.  and  xlii. 


THE  VEBTEBKAL  COLUMN  (C0L1IMNA  VEBTEBRALIS;  SPINAL 
COLUMN). 

The  Tertebral  colunm  is  a  flexuous  and  flexible  column,  formed  of  a  series  of 
bones  called  vertebne. 

The  vertebrae  are  thirty-three  in  number,  and  are  grouped  under  the  names 
cervical,  thoracic,  Imnb&r,  sacral,  and  coccygeal,  according  to  the  regions  they 
occupy;  there  are  seven  in  the  cervical  region,  twelve  in  the  thoracic,  five  in  the 
lumbar,  five  in  the  sacral,  and  four  in  the  coccygeal. 

This  number  is  sometimes  increased  by  an  additional  vertebra  in  one  region, 
or  it  may  be  diminished  in  one  region,  the  deficiency  often  being  supplied  by  an 
additional  vertebra  in  another.  The  number  of  cervical  vertebrae  is,  however, 
very  rarely  increased  or  diminished. 

The  vertebne  in  the  upper  three  regions  of  the  column  remain  distinct  through- 
out life,  and  are  known  as  true  or  movable  vertebrEe;  those  of  the  sacral  and 
coccygeal  regions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  termed  false  or  fixed  vertebrs,  because 
they  are  united  with  one  another  in  the  adult  to  form  two  bones — five  forming 
the  upper  bone  or  sacrum,  and  four  the  terminal  bone  or  cocqrx. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  and  second  cervical,  the  true  or  movable  vertebrae 
present  certain  common  characteristics  which  ^ire  best  studied  by  examining  one 
from  tlie  middle  of  the  thoracic  region. 

QEHEEAL  CHABACT£BISTICS   OF   A   VERTEBRA. 

A  tyvieal  Tertebra  consists  of  two  essential  parts — viz.,  an  anterior  segment,  the 
bod;,  and  a  posterior  part,  the  vertebral  or  neural  arch;  these  enclose  a  foramen, 
the  vertebral  foramen.  The  vertebral  arch  consists  of  a  pair  of  pedicles  and  a  pair 
of  lamime,  and  supports  seven  processes — viz.,  four  articular,  two  tiansverae,  and 
one  spinous. 


yertebm,  vicired  from  nl 


When  the  vertebrffi  are  articulated  with  each  other  the  bodies  form  a  strong 
pillar  for  the  support  of  the  head  and  trunk,  and  the  vertebral  foramina  constitute 
a  canal  for  the  protection  of  the  medulla  spinalis  {ajnTwl  cord),  while  between 
every  pair  of  vertebrte  are  two  apertures,  the  intervertebral  foramina,  one  on. 
either  side,  for  the  transmission  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  vessels. 

Body  {corpus  vert^ra). — ^The  body  is  the  largest  part  of  a  vertebra,  and  is 
more  or  less  cylindrical  in  shape.    Ite  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  flattened  and 
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rough,  and  give  attachment  to  the  intervertebral  fibrocartilages,  and  each  present? 
a  rim  around  its  circumference.  In  front,  the  body  ia  convex  from  side  to  side 
and  concave  from  above  downward.  Behind,  it  is  flat  from  above  downward 
and  slightly  concave  from  side  to  side.  Its  anterior  surface'  presents  a  few  small 
apertures,  for  the  passage  of  nutrient  vessels;  on  the  posterior  surface  is  a  single 
large,  insular  aperture,  or  occasionally  more  than  one,  for  the  exit  of  the  basi- 
vert£bral  veins  from  the  body  of  the  vertebra. 

Pedicles  {radices  ard  vertebTw). — The  pedicles  are  two  short,  thick  processes, 
which  project  backward,  one  on  either  side,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
at  the  junction  of  its  posterior  and  lateral  surfaces.  The  concavities  above  and 
below  ^e  pedicles  are  named  the  vertebial  notches;  and  when  the  vertebras  are 
articulated,  the  notches  of  each  contiguous  pair  of  bones  form  the  intervertebral 
foramina,  already  referred  to. 

'^-fi^*"iTT^ — The  laminte  are  two  broad  plates  directed  backward  and  medialward 
from  the  pedicles.  They  fuse  in  the  middle  line  posteriorly,  and  so  complete  the 
posterior  boundary  of  the  vertebral  foramen.  Their  upper  borders  and  the  lower 
parts  of  their  anterior  surfaces  are  rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  Ugamenta 
flava. 

Froeeases.— Spinous  Process  {processus  spinosus). — The  spinous  process  is 
directed  backward  and  downward  from  the  junction  of  the  lamime,  and  serves 
tor  the  attachment  of  muscles  and  ligaments. 

Artienlar  ProcesBes. — The  articular  processes,  two  superior  and  two  inferior, 
spring  from  the  junctions  of  the  pedicles  and  lamince.  The  superior  project 
upward,  and  their  articular  surfaces  are  directed  more  or  less  backward;  the 
inferior  project  downward,  and  their  surfaces  look  more  or  less  forward.  The 
articular  surfaces  are  coated  with  hyaline  cartilage. 

Transverse  Processes  (j>Tocessu»  tran^vern). — ^The  transverse  processes,  two  in 
number,  project  one  at  either  side  from  the  point  where  the  lamina  joins  the 
pedicle,  between  the  superior  and  inferior  articular  processes.  They  serve  for 
the  attachment  of  muscles  and  ligaments. 

Bbnetan  ot  m  TBrtobr*  (F^.  83). — The  body  is  compoeed  of  cancellous  tiasue,  covered  by 
a  thin  coating  of  compact  boae;  the  latter  is  perforated  by  uumeroua  orifices,  some  of  large  eiie 
for  the  passage  of  Teesela;  the  interior  of  the  boue  is  traversed  by  one  or  two  large  canals,  for  the 
reception  of  veins,  which  converge  toward  a  single  large,  irregular  aperture,  or  several  small 
apertures,  at  the  poeterior  part  of  the 
body.     The  thin  bony  lame11»  of  the 
eanoellous  tissue  are  more  pronounced 
in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  upper 
and  lower  Buifaces  and  are  developed 
in  response  to  greater  pressure  in  this 
directicHi  (F^.  83).    The  arch  and 
proeesaea   projecting  from   it   have 
UucJc  coverings  of  compact  tisBue. 

The  Cerr&al  Vertebns  (Terte- 
bns  Cervicales). 

The    cerrical  Tertebne   (Fig. 
84)  are  the  smallest  of  the  true  no.  ss— ga^ttsi  gectioa  or  ■  lumbH-  vsrtabn. 

veriebrffi,  and   can   be  readily 

distinguished  from  those  of  the  thoracic  or  lumbar  regions  by  the  presence  of  a 
foramen  in  each  transverse  process.  The  first,  second,  and  seventh  present  excep- 
tional features  and  must  be  separately  described;  the  following  characteristics  are 
common  to  the  remaining  four. 

The  body  is  small,  and  broader  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  backward 
The  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  flattened  and  of  equal  depth;  the  former 
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18  placed  on  a  lower  level  than  the  latter,  and  its  inferior  border  is  prolonged 
downward,  so  as  to  overlap  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  vertebra  below.  The 
iq>p6r  surface  is  concave  transversely,  and  presents  a  projecting  lip  on  either  side; 
the  lower  surface  is  concave  from  before  backward,  convex  from  side  to  side,  and 
presents  laterally  shallow  concavities  which  receive  the  corresponding  projecting 
lips  of  the  subjacent  vertebra.  The  pedicles  are  directed  lateralward  and  backward, 
and  are  attached  to  the  body  midway  between  its  upper  and  lower  borders,  so  that 
the  superior  vertebral  notch  is  as  deep  as  the  inferior,  but  it  b,  at  the  same  time, 

AnUrior  tabrrrlf.  nf 

Fc  ""^ 

Iraiuvenari-u 

PoaUrior  Ivbtrde 

franrntrie  proci 

r  artiadar 

articvlar 


Fia.  81.— A  cerHcd  vertabm. 

narrower.  The  lamitue  are  narrow,  and  thinner  above  than  below;  the  Tertebral 
foramen  is  large,  and  of  a  triangular  form.  The  spinons  process  is  short  and  bifid, 
the  tno  divisions  being  often  of  unequal  size.  The  superiw  and  inferior  articular 
processes  on  either  side  are  fused  to  form  an  articular  pillar,  which  projects  lateral- 
ward  from  the  junction  of  the  pedicle  and  lamina.  The  articular  facets  are  flat 
and  of  an  oval  form:  the  superior  look  backward,  upward,  and  slightly  medial- 
ward:  the  inferior  forward,  downward,  and  slightly  lateralward.  The  transTerse 
processes  are  each  pierced  by  the  foramen  tnuurersarinm,  which,  in  the  upper  six 

Superior  arlicxdar  sitrfatx 


Iransverse  process 

vertebrae,  gives  passage  to  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein  and  a  plexus  of  sympa- 
thetic nerves.  Each  process  consists  of  an  anterior  and  a  -posterior  part.  The 
anterior  portion  is  the  homologue  of  the  rib  in  the  thoracic  region,  and  is  there- 
fore named  the  c<»tal  process  or  costal  element:  it  arises  from  the  side  of  the  body, 
is  directed  lateralward  in  front  of  tlie  foramen,  and  ends  in  a  tubercle,  the  anterior 
tubercle.  The  posterior  part,  the  true  transverse  process,  springs  from  the 
vertebral  arch  behind  the  foramen,  and  is  directed  forward  and  lateralward;  it 
ends  in  a  flattened  vertical    tubercle,    the  posterior  tubercle.     These  two  parts 
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are  joined,  outside  the  foramen,  by  a  bar  of  bone  which  exhibits  a  deep  sulcus 
on  its  upper  surface  for  the  passage  of  the  corresponding  spinal  uerve.* 

Krst  Cerrieal  Tertebia. — ^The  first  cervical  vertebra  (Fig.  86)  is  named  the 
atlu  because  it  supports  the  globe  of  the  head.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is  that  it  has 
no  body,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  body  of  the  atlas  has  fused  with  that 
of  the  next  vertebra.  Its  other  peculiarities  are  that  it  has  no  spinous  process, 
is  ring-like,  and  consists  of  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  arch  and  two  lateral  masses. 
The  anteriw  arch  forms  about  one-fifth  of  the  ring:  its  anterior  surface  is  convex, 
and  presents  at  its  center  the  anterior  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  Loagus 
colli  muscles;  posteriorly  it  is  concave,  and  marked  by  a  smooth,  oval  or  circular 
faeet  {Jovea  dmtia),  for  articulation  with  the  odontoid  process  {dens)  of  the  axis. 
The  upper  and  lower  borders  respectively  give  attachment  to  the  anterior  atlanto- 
occipital  membrane  and  the  anterior  atlantoaxial  ligament;  the  former  connects 
it  with  the  occipital  bone  above,  and  the  latter  with  the  axis  below.  The  poBteiior 
•rch  forms  about  two-fifths  of  the  circumference  of  the  ring:  it  ends  behind  in  the 
posterior  toberiile,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  a  spinous  process  and  gives  origin  to 
the  Recti  capitis  posteriores  minores.  The  diminutive  size  of  this  process  pre- 
vents any  interference  with  the  movements  between  the  atlas  and  the  skull. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  arch  presents  above  and  behind  a  rounded  edge  for 


Fio.  S6.— Fixtt  rx 


the  attachment  of  the  posterior  atlantooccipital  membrane,  while  immediately 
behind  each  superior  articular  process  is  a  groove  {sulcus  artervs  vertebralis), 
sometimes  converted  into  a  foramen  by  a  delicate  bony  spiculum  which  arches 
backward  from  the  posterior  end  of  the  superior  articular  process.  This  groove 
represents  the  superior  vertebral  notch,  and  serves  for  the  transmission  of  the 
vertebral  artery,  which,  after  ascending  through  the  foramen  in  the  transverse 
process,  winds  around  the  lateral  mass  in  a  direction  backward  and  medialward;  it 
also  transmits  the  suboccipital  (first  spinal)  nerve.  On  the  under  surface  of  the 
posterior  arch,  behind  the  articular  facets,  are  two  shallow  grooves,  the  inferior 
Tortebral  notches.  The  lower  border  gives  attachment  to  the  posterior  atlanto- 
axial ligament,  which  connects  it  with  the  axis.  The  lateral  masses  are  the  most 
bulky  and  solid  parts  of  the  atlas,  in  order  to  support  the  weight  of  the  head. 
Each  carries  two  articular  facets,  a  superior. and  an  inferior.  The  soperlor  taeet> 
are  of  large  size,  oval,  concave,  and  approach  each  other  in  front,  but  diverge 
behind:  they  are  directed  upward,  medialward,  and  a  little  backward,  each  forming 
a  cup  for  the  corresponding  condyle  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  nodding  movements  of  the  head.     Not  infrequently  they  are 

It  only  include*  tiis  porEioa  wblch  n>Hiu[a  from  lb»  ad*  of  the  body,  but 
iu  of  bone  which  connects  them  (M(.  B7). 
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partially  subdivided  by  indentations  which  encroach  upon  their  marg^.  The 
Inferior  artteulkr  taeetB  are  circular  in  form,  flattened  or  slightly  convex  and  directed 
downward  and  medialward,  articulating  with  the  axis,  end  permitting  the  rotatoiy 
movements  of  the  head.  Just  below  the  medial  maitgin  of  each  superior  facet  is 
a  small  tubercle,  for  the  attachment  of  the  transverse  atlantal  ligament  which 
stretches  across  the  ring  of  the  atlas  and  divides  the  vertebral  foramen  into  two 
unequal  parts — the  anterior  or  smaller  receiving  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis, 
the  posterior  transmitting  the  medulla  spinalis  and  its  membranes.  This  part 
of  the  vertebral  canal  is  of  considerable  size,  much  greater  than  is  required  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  hence  lateral  displacement  of  the 
atlas  may  occur  without  compression  of  this  structure.  -  The  transverse  processes 
are  large;  they  project  lateralward  and  downward  from  the  lateral  masses,  and 
serve  for  the  attadmient  of  muscles  which  assist  in  rotating  the  head.  They 
are  long,  and  their  anterior  and  posterior  tubercles  are  fused  into  one  mass;  the 
foramen  transversarium  is  directed  from  below,  upward  and  backward. 


\gamenl  of  aHaa 
lenoraTticidar 


S'pinout  fffoceaa 
Fio,  S7. — SeBjnd  cwvical  \rertebni,  or  epUtroptmia.  trotn  »bo»o. 

Second  Cervical  Vertebra. — ^The  second  cervical  vertebra  (Fig.  87  and  88)  is  named 
the  opiBtropheus  or  axis  because  it  forms  the  pivot  upon  which  the  first  vertebra, 
carrying  the  head,  rotates.  The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  this  bone  is 
the  strong  odontoid  process  which  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  body.  The  Ixrfy  is  deeper  in  front  than  behind,  and  prolonged  downward 
anteriorly  so  as  to  overlap  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  third  vertebra.  It  pre- 
sents in  front  a  median  longitudinal  ridge,  separating  two  lateral  depressions  for 
the  attachment  of  the  Longus  colli  muscles.  Its  under  surface  is  concave  from 
before  backward  and  covex  from  side  to  side.  The  dens  or  odontoid  process  exhibits 
a  slight  constriction  or  neck,  where  it  joins  the  body.  On  its  anterior  surface 
is  an  oval  or  nearly  circular  facet  for  articulation  with  that  on  the  anterior  arch 
of  the  atlas.  On  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  frequently  extending  on  to  its  lateral 
surfaces,  is  a  shallow  groove  for  the  transverse  atlantal  ligament  which  retains 
the  process  in  position.  The  apex  is  pointed,  and  gives  attaefament  to  the  apical 
odontoid  ligament;  below  the  apex  the  process  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and  pre- 
sents on  either  side  a  rough  impression  for  the  attachment  of  the  alar  ligament; 
these  ligaments  connect  the  process  to  tie  occipital  bone.    The  internal  structure 
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of  the  odontoid  process  is  more  compact  thani  that  of  the  body.  The  pftdielM 
are  broad  and  strong,  espQpially  in  front,  where  they  coalesce  with  the  sides  of 
the  body  and  the  root  of  the  odontoid  process.  They  are  covered  above  by  the 
superior  articular  surfaces.      The  luniiUB  are  thick  and  strong,  and  the  vertebral 

Odontoid  procaa 


Inferior  articvlar  jroettt 


foramen  large,  but  smaller  than  that  of  the  atlas.  The  ttatuverM  iffoeesMs  are 
very  small,  and  each  ends  in  a  single  tubercle;  each  is  perforated  by  the  foramen 
transversarium,  which  is  directed  obliquely  upward  and  lateralward.  The  Haperin 
vticolar  mrtaces  are  round,  slightly  convex,  directed  upward  and  lateralward, 
and  are  supported  on  the  body, 

pedicles,  and  transverse  processes.  *^'' 

The  inleiioi  articular  anrtaces  have 
the  same  direction  as  those  of  Uie 
other  cervical  vertebrte.  The  sop«- 
lior  vertebral  notches  are  very  shal- 
low, and  lie  behind  the  articular 
processes;  the  infeiior  lie  in  front 

of  the  articular  processes,  as  in  the  ^ 

other  cervical  vertebwe.  The  sptaunu 
ivocess  is  large,  very  strong,  deeply 
channelled  on  its  under  surface, 
and  presents  a  bifid,  tuberculated 
extremity. 

Tbfl  Serenth  Cervical  Vertebra 
(Rg.  89).— The  most    distinctive 
characteristic  of    thb   vertebra   is 
the  existence  of  a  long  and  promi- 
nent  spinous    process,   hence    the  . 
name  vertebra  ^oninens.   This  pro-                            Spiiunu  precaa 
cess  is  thick,  nearly  horizontal  in                  fi».  sb.— Sevsnth  aorvioii  vnubt*. 
direction,  not  bifurcated,  but  ter- 
minating in  a  tubercle  to  which  the  lower  end  of  the   ligamentum   nuchie  is 
attached.     The  Iransverse  ptoceesea  are  of  considerable  size,  their  posterior  roots 
are  large  and  prominent,  while  the  anterior  are  small  and  faintly  marked;  the 
upper  surface  of  each  has  usually  a  shallow  sulcus  for  the  eighth  spinal  nerve, 
and  its  extremity  seldom  presents  more  than  a  trace  of  bifurcation.    The  foramen 
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transversarium  may  be  as  large  as  that  in  the  other  cervical  vertebrae,  but  Is 
geoerally  smaller  on  one  or  both  sides;  occasionally  it  is  double,  sometimes  it  is 
absent.  On  the  left  side  it  occasionally  gives  passage  to  the  vertebral  artery; 
more  frequently  the  vertebral  vein  traverses  it  on  both  sides;  but  the  usual 
arrangement  is  for  both  artery  and  vein  to  pass  in  front  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cess, and  not  through  the  foramen.  Sometimes  the  anterior  root  of  the  trans- 
verse process  attains  a  large  size  and  exists  as  a  separate  bone,  which  is  known 
as  a  cervical  rib. 

The  Thoracic  Vertebra  (Tertebne  Tboracales). 

The  thoracic  vertebra  (Fig.  90)  are  intermediate  in  size  between  those  of 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions;  they  increase  in  size  from  above  downward,  the 
upper  vertebrffi  being  much  smaller  than  those  in  the  lower  part  of  the  region, 
liiey  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  facets  on  the  sides  of  the  bodies  for 
articulation  with  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  and  facets  on  the  transverse  processes  of 
all,  except  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  for  articulation  with  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs. 


Fia,  90. — A  tboruio  vsrtebn. 

The  bodies  in  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  region  are  heart-shaped,  and  as  broad 
in  the  antero-posterior  as  in  the  transverse  direction.  At  the  ends  of  the  thoracic 
r^ion  they  resemble  respectively  those  of  the  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebree. 
They  are  slightly  thicker  behind  than  in  front,  flat  above  and  below,  convex  from 
side  to  side  in  front,  deeply  concave  behind,  and  slightly  constricted  laterally 
and  in  front.  They  present,  on  either  side,  two  costal  demi-facets,  one  above, 
near  the  root  of  the  pedicle,  the  other  below,  in  front  of  the  inferior  vertebral 
notch;  these  are  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh  state,  and,  when  the  vertebrie 
are  articulated  with  one  another,  form,  with  the  intervening  intervertebral  fibro- 
cartilages,  oval  surfaces  for  the  reception  of  the  heads  of  the  ribs.  The  pedicles 
are  directed  backward  and  slightly  upward,  and  the  inferior  vertebral  notches 
are  of  large  size,  and  deeper  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  vertebral  column. 
The  lainifiiw  are  broad,  thick,  and  imbricated — that  is  to  say,  they  overlap  those 
of  subjacent  vertebrie  like  tiles  on  a  roof.  The  vertebral  Iwamen  is  small,  and  of 
a  circular  form.  The  spinoua  process  is  long,  triangular  on  coronal  section,  directed 
obliquely  downward,  and  ends  in  a  tuberculated  extremity.     These  processes 
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overlap  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth,  but  are  less  oblique  in  direction  above  and 
bdov.  The  mperin  irticnlar  proceues  are  thin  plates  of  bone  projecting  upward 
rrom  the  junctions  of  the  pedicles  and  laminie;  their  articular  facets  are  practi- 
cally flat,  and  are  directed  backward  and  a  little  lateralward  and  upward.  The 
intacior  articolar  proeeBBes  are  fused  to  a  considerable  extent  with    the  laminee, 


A%  eitftre  /oed  ofiotw; 
a  dani-factt  btlow 


Tne  eniirtfaerl. 
Vofacrt<mlTane.proe, 
uhieh  it  Ttidimeniary 


One  enlirt  facet. 

(No  facet  onfraw- 
vtTK  proetM. 
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taleraliaiTiU 


and  project  but  slightly  beyond  their  lower  borders;  their  facets  are  directed 
forwutl  and  a  little  medialward  and  downward.  The  trutsrene  processes  arise 
from  the  arch  behind  the  superior  articular  processes  and  pedicles;  they  are  thick, 
strong,  and  of  considerable  length,  directed  obliquely  backward  and  lateralward, 
and  each  ends  in  a  clubbed  extremity,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  small,  concave 
surface,  for  articulation  with  the  tubercle  of  a  rib. 
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The  jirat,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  thoracic  vertebne  present  certain 
peculiarities,  and  must  be  specially  considered  (Fig.  91), 

The  ^at  Thoracic  Teitebra  has,  on  either  side  of  the  bod;,  an  entire  articular 
facet  for  the  head  of  the  first  rib,  and  a  demi-facet  for  the  upper  half  of  the  head 
of  the  second  rib.  The  body  is  like  that  of  a  cervical  vertebra,  being  broad  trans- 
versely; its  upper  surface  is  concave,  and  lipped  on  either  side.  The  saperiw 
articular  surfaces  are  directed  upward  and  backward;  the  spinous  process  is  thick, 
long,  and  almost  horizontal.  The  bansrene  processes  are  long,  and  the  upper 
vertebral  notches  are  deeper  than  those  of  the  other  thoracic  vertebrffi. 

The  Ninth  ThOTacic  Vflrtebra  may  have  no  demi-facets  below.  In  some  sub- 
jects however,  it  has  two  demi-facets  on  either  side;  when  this  occurs  the  tenth 
has  only  demi-facets  at  the  upper  part. 

The  Tenth  Thoiacic  Vertebia  has  (except  in  the  cases  just  mentioned)  an  entire 
articular  facet  on  either  side,  which  is  placed  partly  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the 
pedicle. 

In  the  Eleventh  Thoracic  Vertebra  the  body  approaches  in  its  form  and  size 
to  that  of  the  lumbar  vertebras.  The  articular  facets  for  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  of  large  size,  and  placed  chiefly  on  the  pedicles,  which  are  thicker  and  stronger 
in  thb  and  the  next  vertebra  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  thoracic  region.  The 
spmons  process  is  short,  and  nearly  horizontal  in  direction.  The  transTerse  processes 
are  very  short,  tuberculated  at  their  extremities,  and  have  no  articular  facets.      > 

The  Twelfth  Thoracic  Vertebra  has  the  same  general  characteristics  as  the 
eleventh,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  inferior  articular  surfaces  being 
convex  and  directed  lateralward,  like  those  of  the  lumbar  vertebree;  by  the  general 
form  of  the  body,  laminte,  and  spinous  process,  in  which  it  resembles  the  tumbar 
vertebrae;  and  by  each  transverse  process  being  subdivided  into  three  elevations, 
the  superior,  inferior,  and  lateral  tubercles:  the  superior  and  inferior  correspond 
to  the  mammillary  and  accessory  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse.  Traces  of 
similar  elevations  are  found  on  the  transverse  processes  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
thoracic  vertebrffi. 

Superior  art 


The  Lumbar  Vertebrge  (Veitebrse  Lambales). 

The  lumbar  Tertebra  (Figs.  92  and  93)  are  the  largest  segments  of  the  movable 
part  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  can  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  a 
foramen  in  the  transverse  process,  and  by  the  absence  of  facets  on  the  sides  of 
the  body. 

The  body  is  large,  wider  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  backward,  and  a 
little  thicker  in  front  than  behind.    It  is  flattened  or  slightly  concave  above  and 
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below,  concave  behind,  and  deeply  constricted  in  front  and  at  the  side3.    The 
pedicles  are  very  strong,  directed  backward  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body; 


Fio.  S3.— A  lumbv  rerUbn  [rom  abors  mud  brbiai 


consequently,   the  inferior  vertebral   notches   are  of  considerable  depth.     The 
)  are  broad,  short,  and  strong;  the  Tertebral  foramen  is  triangular,  larger 


Fro.  04.— Fifth  lu 


than  in  the  thoracic,  but  smaller  than  in  the  cervical  region.    The  s; 

is  thick,  broad,  and  somewhat  quadrilateral;  it  projects  backward  and  ends  in 
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a  rough,  uneven  border,  thickest  below  where  it  is  occasionally  notched.  The 
superior  and  inferior  articular  processes  are  well-defined,  projecting  respectively 
upward  and  downward  from  the  junctions  of  pedicles  and  laminae.  The  facets 
on  the  superior  processes  are  concave,  and  look  backward  and  medialward;  those 
on  the  inferior  are  convex,  and  are  directed  forward  and  lateralward.  The  former 
are  wider  apart  than  the  latter,  since  in  the  articulated  column  the  inferior  articular 
processes  are  embraced  by  the  superior  processes  of  the  subjacent  vertebra.  The 
transverse  processes  are  long,  slender,  and  horizontal  in  the  upper  three  lumbar 
vertebrae;  they  incline  a  little  upward  in  the  lower  two.  In  the  upper  three  verte- 
brae they  arise  from  the  junctions  of  the  pedicles  and  laminae,  but  in  the  lower 
two  they  are  set  farther  forward  and  spring  from  the  pedicles  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  bodies.  They  are  situated  in  front  of  the  articular  processes  instead  of  behind 
them  as  in  the  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  are  homologous  with  the  ribs.  Of  the  three 
tubercles  noticed  in  connection  with  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  thoracic 
vertebrae,  the  superior  one  is  connected  in  the  lumbar  region  with  the  back  part 
of  the  superior  articular  process,  and  is  named  the  mammillary  process;  the  inferior 
is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  transverse  process,  and  is  called  the 
accessory  process  (Fig.  93). 

The  Fifth  Lumbar  Vertebra  (Fig.  94)  is  characterized  by  its  body  being  much 
deeper  in  front  than  behind,  which  accords  with  the  prominence  of  the  sacro- 
vertebral  articulation;  by  the  smaller  size  of  its  spinous  process;  by  the  wide  interval 
between  the  inferior  articular  processes;  and  by  the  thickness  of  its  transverse 
processes,  which  spring  from  the  body  as  well  as  from  the  pedicles. 

« 

The  Sacral  and  Coccygeal  Vertebrae.  « 

The  sacral  and  coccygeal  vertebrae  consist  at  an  early  period  of  life  of  nine 
separate  segments  which  are  united  in  the  adult,  so  as  to  form  two  bones,  five 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  sacrum,  four  into  that  of  the  coccyx.  Some- 
times the  coccyx  consists  of  five  bones;  occasionally  the  number  is  reduced  to 
three. 

The  Sacrum  {os  sacrum), — ^The  sacrum  is  a  large,  triangular  bone,  situated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  vertebral  column  and  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
pelvic  cavity,  where  it  is  inserted  like  a  wedge  between  the  two  hip  bones;  its 
upper  part  or  base  articulates  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  its  apex  with  the 
coccyx.  It  is  curved  upon  itself  and  placed  very  obliquely,  its  base  projecting 
forward  and  forming  the  prominent  sacrovertebral  angle  when  articulated  with 
the  last  liunbar  vertebra;  its  central  part  is  projected  backward,  so  as  to  give 
increased  capacity  to  the  pelvic  cavity. 

Pelvic  Surface  (Jades  pelvina). — ^The  pelvic  surface  (Fig.  95)  is  concave  from 
above  downward,  and  slightly  so  from  side  to  side.  Its  middle  part  is  crossed 
by  four  transverse  ridges,  the  positions  of  which  correspond  with  the  original 
planes  of  separation  between  the  five  segments  of  the  bone.  The  portions  of  bone 
intervening  between  the  ridges  are  the  bodies  of  the  sacral  vertebrae.  The  body 
of  the  first  segment  is  of  large  size,  and  in  form  resembles  that  of  a  lumbar  vertebra; 
the  succeeding  ones  diminish  from  above  downward,  are  flattened  from  before 
backward,  and  curved  so  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  form  of  the  sacrum, 
being  concave  in  front,  convex  behind.  At  the  ends  of  the  ridges  are  seen  the 
anterior  sacral  foramina,  four  in  number  on  either  side,  somewhat  rounded  in  form, 
diminishing  in  size  from  above  downward,  and  directed  lateralward  and  forward; 
they  give  exit  to  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  sacral  nerves  and  entrance  to  the 
lateral  sacral  arteries.  Lateral  to  these  foramina  are  the  lateral  parts  of  the  sacrum, 
each  consisting  of  five  separate  segments  at  an  early  period  of  life;  in  the  adult, 
these  are  blended  with  the  bodies  and  with  each  other.    Each  lateral  part  is  tra- 
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versed  by  four  broad,  shallow  grooves,  which  lodge  the  anterior  divisions  of  the 
sacral  nerves,  and  are  separated  by  prominent  ridges  of  bone  which  give  origin 
to  the  Piriformis  muscle. 

If  a  sagittal  section  be  made  through  the  center  of  the  sacrum  (Fig.  99),  the 
bodies  are  seen  to  be  united  at  their  circumferences  by  bone,  wide  intervals  being 
kft  centrally,  which,  in  the  freah  state,  are  filled  by  the  intervertebral  fibro- 
ortilages.  In  some  bones  this  union  is  more  complete  between  the  lower  than 
the  upper  s^ments. 

Don4l  Smtace  (Jaciea  dorsalU). — The  dots&\  surface  (Fig.  96)  is  convex  and 
narrower  than  the  pelvic.  In  the  middle  line  it  displays  a  crest,  the  middle  Mcnd 
emt,  surmounted  by  three  or  four  tubercles,  the  rudimentary  spinous  processes 
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of  the  upper  three  or  four  sacral  vertebrae.  On  either  side  of  the  middle  sacral 
crest  is  a  shallow  groove,  the  sacral  groove,  which  gives  origin  to  the  Multifidus, 
the  floor  of  the  groove  being  formed  by  the  -united  laminae  of  the  corresponding 
vertebrse.  The  laminae  of  the  fifth  sacral  vertebra,  and  sometimes  those  of  the 
fourth,  fail  to  meet  behind,  and  thus  a  hiatus  or  deficiency  occurs  in  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  sacral  canal.  On  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  sacral  groove  is  a  linear 
series  of  tubercles  produced  by  the  fusion  of  the  articular  processes  which  together 
Ewm  the  indistinct  sacral  ardeular  crests.  The  articular  processes  of  the  first 
sacral  vertebra  are  large  and  oval  in  shape;  their  facets  are  concave  from  side  to 
side,  look  backu-ard  and  medialward,  and  articulate  with  the  facets  on  the  inferior 
proctsses  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  The  tubercles  which  represent  the  inferior 
articular  processes  of  the  fifth  sacral  vertebra  are  prolonged  downward  as  rounded 
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processes,  which  are  named  the  8»cral  coma*,  and  are  connected  to  the  cornua 
of  the  coccyx.  Lateral  to  the  articular  processes  are  the  four  posterior  sural 
tor&mliia;  they  are  smaller  in  size  and  less  regular  in  form  than  the  anterior,  and 
transmit  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  sacral  nerves.  On  the  lateral  side  of  the 
posterior  sacral  foramina  is  a  series  of  tubercles,  which  represent  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  sacral  vertebrce,  and  form  the  lateral  crests  of  the  sacrum.  The 
transverse  tubercles  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra  are  large  and  very  distinct;  they, 
together  with  the  transverse  tubercles  of  the  second  vertebra,  give  attachment 
to  the  horizontal  parts  of  the  posterior  sacroiliac  ligaments;  those  of  the  third 
vertebra  give  attachment  to  the  oblique  fasciculi  of  the  posterior  sacroiliac  liga- 
ments; and  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  to  the  sacrotuberous  ligaments. 


Lateral  Stulace. — The  lateral  surface  is  broad  above,  but  narrowed  into  a  thin 
edge  below.  The  upper  half  presents  in  front  an  ear-shaped  surface,  the  amienlar 
surface,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh  state,  for  articulation  with  the  ilium. 
Behind  it  is  a  rough  surface,  the  sacral  tnberosity,  on  which  are  three  deep 
and  uneven  impressions,  for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  sacroiliac  ligament. 
The  lower  half  is  thin,  and  ends  in  a  projection  called  the  inferior  lateral  angle ; 
medial  to  this  angle  is  a  notch,  which  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  first  piece  of  the  coccyx,  and  transmits  the  anterior  division  of 
the  fifth  sacral  nerve.  The  thin  lower  half  of  the  lateral  surface  gives  attachment 
to  the  sacrotuberous  and  sacrospinous  ligaments,  to  some  fibers  of  the  Gluteeus 
maximus  behind,  and  to  the  Coccygeus  in  front. 

Base  {basis  oas.  sacri). — The  base  of  the  sacrum,  which  is  broad  and  expanded, 
is  directed  upward  and  forward.    In  the  middle  is  a  large  oval  articular  surface. 
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the  upper  surface  of  the  body  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra,  which  is  connected  with 
tlie  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  by  an  intervertebral 
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fibrocartilage.  Behind  this  is  the  large  triangular  orifice  of  the  sacral  canal,  which 
is  completed  by  the  laminse  and  spinous  process  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra.  The 
superior  articdar  processes  project  from  it  on  either  side;  they  are  oval,  concave, 
directed  backward  and  medial  ward,  like  the  superior  articular  processes  of  a  lumbar 
vertebra.  They  are  attached  to  the  body  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra  and  to  the 
alie  by  short  thick  pedicles;  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  pedicle  is  a  vertebral 
notch,  which  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  foramen  between  the  last  lumbar  and  first 
sacral  vertebrse.  On  either  side  of  the  body  is  a  large  triangular  surface,  which 
supports  the  Psoas  major  and  the  lumbosacral  trunk,  and  in  the  articulated 
pelvb  is  continuous  with  the  iliac  fossa.   This  is  called  the  al»;  it  is  slightly  concave 
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from  side  to  side,  convex  from  before  backward,  and  gives  attachment  to  a  few 
of  the  fibers  of  the  Iliacus.  The  posterior  fourth  of  the  ala  represents  the  trans- 
verse process,  and  its  anterior  three-fourths  the  costal  process  of  the  first  sacral 
segment. 

Apex  {apex  oss.  saori). — The  apex  is  directed  downward,  and  presents  an  oval 
facet  for  articulation  with  the  coccyx. 

Vertebral  Canal  {canalis  sacralis;  sacral  canal). — The  vertebral  canal  (Fig.  99) 
runs  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  bone;  above,  it  is  triangular  in  form; 
below,  its  posterior  wall  is  incomplete,  from  the  non-development  of  the  laminie 
and  spinous  processes.  It  lodges  the  sacral  nerves,  and  its  walls  are  perforated  by 
the  anterior  and  posterior  sacral  foramina  through  which  these  nerves  pass  out. 
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Stroetore. — ^The  sacrum  consists  of  cancellous  tissue  enveloped  by  a  thin  layer  of  compact  bone. 

Articiilations. — ^The  sacrum  articulates  with  four  bones;  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  above,  the 
eoccyz  below,  and  the  hip  bone  on  either  side. 

Differences  in  the  Sacroxn  of  the  Male  and  Female. — ^In  the  female  the  sacrum  is  shorter  and 
wider  than  in  the  male;  the  lower  half  forms  a  greater  angle  with  the  upper;  the  upper  half  is 
nearly  straight,  the  lower  half  presenting  the  greatest  amount  of  curvature.  The  bone  is  also 
directed  more  obliquely  backward;  this  increases  the  size  of  the  pelvic  cavity  and  renders  the 
Baerovertebral  angle  more  prominent.  In  the  male  the  curvature  is  more  evenly  distributed 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  bone,  and  is  altogether  greater  than  in  the  female. 

Yaiiationa. — ^The  sacrum,  in  some  cases,  consists  of  six  pieces;  occasionally  the  number  is 
reduced  to  four.  The  bodies  of  the  first  and  second  vertebrs  may  fail  to  unite.  Sometimes 
the  uppermost  transverse  tubercles  are  not  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  aJa  on  one  or  both  sides, 
or  the  sacral  canal  may  be  open  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  its  length,  in  consequence  of 
the  imperfect  development  of  the  lamins  and  spinous  processes.  The  sacrum,  also,  varies  con- 
siderably with  respect  to  its  degree  of  curvature. 

The  Coccyx  (os  coccygis). — ^The  coccyx  (Fig.  100)  is  usually  formed  of  four 
rudimentary  vertebra;  the  number  may  however  be  increased  to  five  or  diminished 
to  three.  In  each  of  the  first  three  segments  may  be  traced  a  rudimentary  body 
and  articular  and  transverse  processes;  the  last  piece  (sometimes  the  third)  is  a 
mere  nodule  of  bone.  All  the  segments  are  destitute,  of  pedicles,  laminae,  and 
spinous  processes.  The  first  is  the  largest;  it  resembles  the  lowest  sacral  vertebra, 
and  often  exists  as  a  separate  piece;  the  last  three  diminish  in  size  from  above 
downward,  and  are  usually  fused  with  one  another. 

Snifaces. — ^The  anterior  surface  is  slightly  concave,  and  marked  with  three  trans- 
verse grooves  which  indicate  the  junctions  of  the  different  segments.  It  gives 
attachment  to  the  anterior  sacrococcygeal  ligament  and  the  Levatores  ani,  and 
supports  part  of  the  rectum.  The  posterior  surfaciB  is  convex,  marked  by  transverse 
grooves  similar  to  those  on  the  anterior  surface,  and  presents  on  either  side  a  linear 
TOW  of  tubercles,  the  rudimentary  articular  processes  of  the  coccygeal  vertebrae. 
Of  these,  the  superior  pair  are  large,  and  are  called  the  coccygeal  comua;  they 
project  upward,  and  articulate  with  the  comua  of  the  sacrum,  and  on  either  side 
complete  the  foramen  for  the  transmission  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  fifth 
sacral  nerve. 

Borders. — The  lateral  borders  are  thin,  and  exhibit  a  series  of  small  eminences, 
which  represent  the  transverse  processes  of  the  coccygeal  vertebrae.  Of  these, 
the  first  is  the  largest;  it  is  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  often  ascends 
to  join  the  lower  part  of  the  thin  lateral  edge  of  the  sacrum,  thus  completing  the 
foramen  for  the  transmission  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  fifth  sacral  nerve; 
the  others  diminish  in  size  from  above  downward,  and  are  often  wanting.  The 
borders  of  the  coccyx  are  narrow,  and  give  attachment  on  either  side  to  the  sacro- 
tuberous  and  sacrospinous  ligaments,  to  the  Coccygeus  in  front  of  the  ligaments, 
and  to  the  Glutaeus  maximus  behind  them. 

Base. — ^The  base  presents  an  oval  surface  for  articulation  with  the  sacrum. 

Apex. — ^The  apex  is  rounded,  and  has  attached  to  it  the  tendon  of  the  Sphincter 
ani  extemus.    It  may  be  bifid,  and  is  sometimes  deflected  to  one  or  other  side. 

Oisificatum  of  the  Vertebral  Column. — ^Each  cartilaginouB  vertebra  isossified  from  three  primary 
centers  (Fig.  101),  two  for  the  vertebral  arch  and  one  for  the  body.'  Ossification  of  the  vertebral 
arches  begins  in  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  week  of  fetal  life,  and  grad- 
ually extends  down  the  colunm.  The  ossific  granules  first  appear  in  the  situations  where  the  trans- 
verse processes  afterward  project,  and  spread  backward  to  the  spinous  process  forward  into  the 
pedicles,  and  lateralward  into  the  transverse  and  articular  processes.  Ossification  of  thebodies  begins 
about  the  eighth  week  in  the  lower  thoracic  region,  and  subsequently  extends  upward  and  down- 
ward along  the  colunm.  The  center  for  the  body  does  not  give  rise  to  the  whole  of  the  body  of 
the  adult  vertebra,  the  postero-lateral  portions  of  which  are  ossified  by  extensions  from  the  verte- 
bral arch  centers.    The  body  of  the  vertebra  during  the  first  few  years  of  life  shows,  therefore, 

^  A  vertebra  is  occasionally  found  in  which  the  body  consists  of  two  lateral  portions — a  condition  which  proves  that 
oe  body  is  aometimes  ossified  from  two  primary  centers,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line. 
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two  HynchondriMM,  nanrooMitnl  irnehondniwi,  travereiag  it  along  the  planes  of  junction  of 

the  three  centers  (Fig.  102).    In  the  thoracic  region,  the  facets  for  the  heads  of  the  ribs'lie  bdiind 

the  neurocentral  aynchondroeea  and 

Flo.  101. — OssifioatioD  of  a  vertebra 
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are  oesilied  from  the  centers  for  the 
vertebral  arch.  At  birth  the  vertebra 
consists  of  three  pieces,  the  body  and 
the  halves  of  the  vertebral  arch.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  the  halves  of  the 
&rch  unite  behind,  union  taking  place 
first  in  the  lumbar  region  and  thea 
extending  upward  through  the  thwacic 
and  cervical  regiouB.  About  the  third 
year  the  bodies  of  the  upper  cervical 
vertebrs  are  joined  to  the  arches  on 
either  side;  in  the  loner  lumbar  verte- 
bne  the  union  is  not  completed  until  the 
sixth  year.    Before  puberty,  no  other 
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changes  occur,  excepting  a  gradual  increase  of  these  primary  centers,  the  upper  and  under  sur- 
faces of  the  bodies  and  the  ends  of  the  transverse  and  spinous  process^  being  cartilaginous. 
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About  the  sixteenth  year  (Fig.  102),  five  secondary  centers  appear,  one  for  the  tip  of  each  transverse 
process,  one  for  the  extremity  of  the  spinous  process,  one  for  the  upper  and  one  for  the  lower 
surface  of  the  body  (Fig.  103).   These  fuse  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  about  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

Exceptions  to  this  mode  of  development  occur  in  the  first,  second,  and  seventh  cervical  verte- 
bra, and  in  the  lumbar  vertebrs. 

Atlas. — ^The  atlas  is  usually  ossified  from  three  centers  (Fig.  104).  Of  these,  one  appears  in 
each  lateral  mass  about  the  seventh  week  of  fetal  life,  and  extends  backward;  at  birth,  these 
portions  of  bone  are  separated  from  one  another  behind  by  a  narrow  interval  filled  with  cartilage. 
Between  the  third  and  fourth  years  they  unite  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  a  separate 
colter  developed  in  the  cartilage.  At  birth,  the  anterior  arch  consists  of  cartilage;  in  this  a 
separate  center  appears  about  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  birth,  and  joins  the  lateral  masses 
from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  year — the  lines  of  union  extending  across  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  superior  articular  facets.  Occasionally  there  is  no  separate  center,  the  anterior  arch  being 
formed  by  the  forward  extension  and  ultimate  junction  of  the  two  lateral  masses;  sometimes 
this  arch  is  ossified  from  two  centers,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line. 

l^istroplioiu  or  Axu. — ^The  axis  is  ossified  from  five  primary  and  ItDo  secondary  centers  (Fig. 
105).  The  body  and  vertebral  arch  are  ossified  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  parts 
in  the  other  vertebrs,  viz.,  one  center  for  the  body,  and  two  for  the  vertebral  arch.  The  centers 
for  the  arch  appear  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  week  of  fetal  life,  that  for  the  body  about  the 
fo  jith  or  fifth  month.  'The  dens  or  odontoid  process  consists  originally  of  a  continuation  upward 
of  the  cartilaginous  mass,  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  formed.  About  the  sixth  month 
of  fetal  life,  two  centers  make  their  appearance  in  the  base  of  this  process:  they  are  placed 
lato^y,  and  join  before  birth  to  form  a  conical  bilobed  mass  deeply  cleft  above;  the  interval 
between  the  sides  of  the  cleft  and  the  summit  of  the  process  is  formed  by  a  wedge-shaped  piece 
of  cartilage.  The  base  of  the  process  is  separated  from  the  body  by  a  cartilaginous  disk,  which 
gradually  becomes  ossified  at  its  circiunference,  but  remains  cartilaginous  in  its  center  until 
advanced  age.  In  this  cartilage,  rudiments  of  the  lower  epiphysial  lamella  of  the  atlas  and 
the  upper  epiphysial  lamella  of  the  axis  may  sometimes  be  found.  The  apex  of  the  odontoid 
process  has  a  separate  center  which  appears  in  the  second  and  joins  about  the  twelfth  year;  this 
is  the  upper  epiphysial  lamella  of  the  atlas.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  secondary  center  for 
a  thin  epiphysial  plate  on  the  imder  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone. 

The  SeTenth  Cervkal  Vertebra. — ^The  anterior  or  costal  part  of  the  transverse  process  of  this 
vertebra  is  sometimes  ossified  from  a  separate  center  which  appears  about  the  sixth  month  of 
fetal  life,  and  joins  the  body  and  posterior  part  of  the  transverse  process  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years.  Occasionally  the  costal  part  persists  as  a  separate  piece,  and,  becoming  lengthened 
lateralward  and  forward,  constitutes  what  is  known  as  a  cervical  rib.  Separate  ossific  centers 
have  also  been  found  in  the  costal  processes  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebras. 

Tj^mjiay  Vertebm. — ^The  lumbar  vertebrsB  (Fig.   106)  have  each  two  additional  centers,  for 
the  mammiUaiy  processes.    The  transverse  process  of  the  first  lumbar  is  sometimes  developed  as 
a  separate  piece,  which  may  remain  permanently  ununited  with  the  rest  of  the  bone,  thus  form- 
ing a  lumbar  rib — a  peculiarity,  however, 
rarely  met  with.  _  Center  for 

Saemill  (Figs.  107  to   110).— The  body  .^'^/^  c=::>./^^=^^:^^^::^  neural  arch. 

of  each  sacral  vertebra  is  ossified  from  a 
primary  center  and  two  epiphysial  plates, 
one  for  its  upper  and  another  for  its  under  --    ^  ^    .  .    ,^^.     _.     ^^*^ 

surface,  while  each  vertebral  arch  is  ossi-      JS!^!!!^LrM^~^K.  V  f  W^' — tiel€n!ent. 

fied  from  two  centers. 

The  anterior  portions  of  the  lateral  parti 
have  six  additional  centers,  two  for>each 


Lateral 


of  the  first  threevertebrse;  these  represent  Lateral  «»»•  ep^ysU 

the  costal  elements,  and  make  their  ap-  epipftyata. 

pearance  above  and  lateral  to  the  anterior  J^a-  no.— Ba«e  of  youzi«  sMmm. 

sacral  foramina  (Figs.  107,  108). 

On  each  lateral  surface  two  epiph3rsial  plates  are  developed  (Figs.  109, 1 10) :  one  for  the  auric- 
ular surface,  and  another  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  thin  lateral  edge  of  the  bone.^ 

Pebiods  of  Ossification. — ^About  the  eighth  or  ninth  week  of  fetal  Ufe,  ossification  of  the 
central  part  of  the  body  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra  commences,  and  is  rapidly  followed  by  deposit 
of  ossific  matter  in  the  second  and  third;  essification  does  not  commence  in  the  bodies  of  the 
lower  two  segments  until  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  months  of  fetal  life.     Between  the  sixth 

*  Hie  toda  of  the  spinoiis  prorcnocn  of  the  upper  three  sacral  vertebra  are  sometimes  developed  from  separate 
[  Fawoett  (Anatomiacher  Anseifer,  1907,  Band  zzz)  states  that  a  number  of  epiphysial  nodulea  may  be 


tfiabywtBf  and  *  — ^w^—  » w — , , t  -    - 

•eea  in  the  saenim  at  the  ace  of  ei^teen  years.  Theee  are  distributed  as  follows:  One  for  each  of  the  mammillary  pro* 
ceme§  ai  the  first  sacral  vertebra ;  twelve — six  on  either  side — in  connection  with  the  costal  elements  (two  each  for  thenrst 
and  seeood  and  one  each  for  the  ^ird  and  fourth)  and  eight  for  the  transverse  processes — four  on  either  side — one  each 
Ug  the  fint,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth.  He  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  lower  part  of  each  lateral  surface  of  the  sacrum 
M  famed  by  the  extension  and  unicm  of  the  third  and  fourth  "ooatal"  and  fourth  and  fifth  "transverse"  epiphjrsM. 

« 
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and  eighth  months  ossification  of  the  vertebral  arches  takes  place;  and  about  the  same  time  the 
costal  centers  for  the  lateral  parts  make  their  appearance.  The  jmictions  of  the  vertebral 
arches  with  the  bodies  take  place  in  the  lower  vertebra  as  early  as  the  second  year,  but  are  not 
effected  in  the  uppermost  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  About  the  sixteenth  year  the  epiphysial 
plates  for  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  bodies  are  formed;  and  between  the  eighteenth  and 
twentieth  years,  those  for  the  lateral  surfaces  make  their  appearance.  The  bodies  of  the  sacral 
vertebras  are,  during  early  life,  sepeirated  from  each  other  by  intervertebral  fibrocartilages,  but 
about  the  eighteenth  year  the  two  lowest  segments  become  imited  by  bone,  and  the  process  of 
bony  imion  gradually  extends  upward,  with  the  result  that  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth 
^Ifears  of  life  all  the  segments  are  imited.  On  examining  a  sagittal  section  of  the  sacrum,  the  situa- 
tions of  the  intervertebral  fibrocartilages  are  indicated  by  a  series  of  oval  cavities  (Fig.  99). 

Coccyx. — The  cocc3rx  is  ossified  from  four  centers,  one  for  each  segment.  The  ossific  nuclei 
make  their  appearance  in  the  following  order:  in  the  first  segment  between  the  first  and  fourth 
years;  in  the  second  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  years;  in  the  third  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth 
years;  in  the  fourth  between  the  fourteenth  and  twentieth  years.  As  age  advances,  the  segments 
unite  with  one  another,  the  union  between  the  first  and  second  segments  being  frequently  delayed 
until  after  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty.  At  a  late  period  of  life,  especially  in  females,  the  coccyx 
often  fuses  with  the  sacrum. 

THE  VERTEBRAL  COLUMN  AS  A  WHOLE. 

The  vertebral  column  is  situated  in  the  median  line,  as  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trunk;  its  average  length  in  the  male  is  about  71  cm.  Of  this  length  the  cervical 
part  measures  12.5  cm.,  the  thoracic  about  28  cm.,  the  lumbar  18  cm.,  and  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx  12.5  cm.    The  female  colunm  is  about  61  cm.  in  length. 

Curves. — ^Viewed  laterally  (Fig.  Ill),  the  vertebral  column  presents  several 
curves,  which  correspond  to  the  different  regions  of  the  column,  and  are  called 
cervical,  thoracic,  lumbar,  and  pelvic.  The  cervical  ciu^e,  convex  forward,  begins 
at  the  apex  of  the  odontoid  process,  and  ends  at  the  middle  of  the  second  thoracic 
vertebra;  it  is  the  least  marked  of  all  the  curves.  The  thoracic  curve,  concave  for- 
ward, begins  at  the  middle  of  the  second  and  ends  at  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
thoracic  vertebra.  Its  most  prominent  point  behind  corresponds  to  the  spinous 
process  of  the  seventh  thoracic  vertebra.  The  lumbar  curve  is  more  marked  in 
the  female  than  in  the  niale;  it  begins  at  the  middle  of  the  last  thoracic  vertebra, 
and  ends  at  the  sacrovertebral  angle.  It  is  convex  anteriorly,  the  convexity  of 
the  lower  three  vertebrce  being  much  greater  than  that  of  the  upper  two.  The 
pelvic  curve  begins  at  the  sacrovertebral  articulation,  and  ends  at  the  point  of  the 
coccyx;  its  concavity  is  directed  downward  and  forward.  The  thoracic  and  pelvic 
curves  are  termed  primary  curves,  because  they  alone  are  present  during  fetal  life. 
The  cervical  and  lumbar  curves  are  compensatory  or  secondary,  and  are  developed 
after  birth,  the  former  when  the  child  is;  able  to  hold  up  its  head  (at  three  or  four 
months) J  and  to  sit  upright  (at  nine  months),  the  latter  at  twelve  or  eighteen 
months,  When  the  child  begins  to  walk. 

The  vertebral  column  has  also  a  slight  lateral  curvature,  the  convexity  of  which 
is  directed  toward  the  right  side.  This  may  be  produced  by  muscular  action, 
most  persons  using  the  right  arm  in  preference  to  the  left,  especially  in  making 
long-continued  efforts,  when  the  body  is  curved  to  the  right  side.  In  support  of 
this  explanation  it  has  been  found  that  in  one  or  two  individuals  who  were  left- 
handed,  the  convexity  was  to  the  left  side.  By  others  this  curvature  is  regarded  as 
being  produced  by  the  aortic  arch  and  upper  part  of  the  descending  thoracic 
aorta — a  view  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  cases  where  the  viscera  are 
transposed  and  the  aorta  is  on  the  right  side,  the  convexity  of  the  curve  is 
directed  to  the  left  side. 

Surfaces. — Anterior  Surface. — ^When  viewed  from  in  front,  the  width  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrse  is  seen  to  increase  from  the  second  cervical  to  the  first  thoracic; 
there  is  then  a  slight  diminution  in  the  next  three  vertebrae;  below  this  there 
is  again  a  gradual  and  progressive  increase  in  width  as  low  as  the  sacrovertebral 
angle.    From  this  point  there  is  a  rapid  diminution,  to  the  apex  of  the  coccyx. 
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Postaiior  Surface. — ^The  posterior  surface 
of  the  vertebral  column  presents  in  the 
median  line  the  spinous  processes.  In  the 
cervical  region  (with  the  exception  of  the 
second  and  seventh  vertebrae)  these  are 
short  and  horizontal,  with  bifid  extremities. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  region 
they  are  directed  obliquely  downward ;  in 
the  middle  they  are  almost  vertical,  and  in 
the  lower  part  they  are  nearly  horizontal. 
In  the  lumbar  region  they  are  nearly  hori- 
zontal. The  spinous  processes  are  separated 
by  considerable  intervab  in  the  lumbar 
region,  by  narrower  intervals  in  the  neck, 
and  are  closely  approximated  in  the  middle 
of  the  thoracic  region.  Occasionally  one  of 
these  processes  deviates  a  little  from  the 
median  line — a  fact  to  be  remembered  in 
practice,  as  irregularities  of  this  sort  are 
attendant  also  on  fractures  or  displacements 
of  the  vertebral  column.  On  either  side  of 
the  spinous  processes  is  the  Tntebral  groove 
formed  by  ijie  lamime  in  the  cervical  and 
lumbar  regions,  where  it  is  shallow,  and  by 
the  laminee  and  transverse  processes  in  the 
thoracic  region,  where  it  is  deep  and  broad; 
these  grooves  lodge  the  deep  muscles  of  the 
back.  Lateral  to  the  vertebral  grooves  are 
the  articular  processes,  and  still  more  later- 
ally the  transverse  processes.  In  the  tho- 
racic region,  the  transverse  processes  stand 
backward,  on  a  plane  considerably  behind 
that  of  the  same  processes  in  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  regions.  In  the  cervical  region, 
the  transverse  processes  are  placed  in  front 
of  the  articular  processes,  lateral  to  the 
pedicles  and  between  the  intervertebral 
foramina.  In  the  thoracic  region  they  are 
posterior  to  the  pedicles,  intervertebral 
foramina,  and  articular  processes.  In  the 
lumbar  region  they  are  in  front  of  the 
articular  processes,  but  behind  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina. 

Lateral  Surfaces. — The  lateral  surfaces  are 
separated  from  the  posterior  surface  by  the 
articular  processes  in  the  cervical  and  lum- 
bar regions,  and  by  the  transverse  processes 
in  the  thoracic  region.  They  present,  in 
front,  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
bne,  marked  In  the  thoracic  region  by  the 
facets  fQr  articulation  with  the  heads  of 
the  ribs.  More  posteriorly  are  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina,  formed  by  the  juxta- 
postion  of  the  vertebral  notches,  oval  in 
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shape,  smallest  in  the  cervical  and  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  regions,  and  gradually 
increasing  in  size  to  the  last  lumbar.  They  transmit  the  spinal  nerves  and  are 
situated  between  the  transverse  processes  in  the  cervical  region,  and  in  front  of 
them  in  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  regions. 

Vertebral  CutaL — The  vertebral  canalfollows  the  different  curves  of  the  column; 
it  is  large  and  triangular  in  those  parts  of  the  column  which  enjoy  the  greatest 
freedom  of  movement,  viz.,  the  cervical  and  lumbar  re^ons;  and  is  small  and 
rounded  in  the  thoracic  region,  where  motion  is  more  limited. 

AbnoimalitiaB. — Occasionally  the  coalescence  of  the  lamince  is  not  completed,  and  conse- 
quently a  clrit  IB  left  in  the  arches  of  the  vertebrfc,  through  which  a  protrusion  of  the  spinal 
membranes  (dura  mater  and  arachnoid),  and  generally  of  the  medulla  spinalis  itself,  takes  place, 
constituting  the  malformation  known  as  spiTia  bifida.  This  condition  is  most  common  in  the 
lumbosacral  region,  but  it  may  occur  in  the  thoracic  or  cervical  r^on,  or  the  arches  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  canal  may  remain  incomplete. 


THE  THOKiX. 

The  skeleton  of  the  thorax  or  chest  (Figs.  112,  113,  114)  is  an  osseo-cartilaginous 
cage,  containing  and  protecting  the  principal  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation. 
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It  is  conical  in  shape,  bemg  narrow  above  and  broad  below,  flattened  from  before 
backward,  and  longer  behind  than  in  front.  It  is  somewhat  reniform  on  trans- 
verge  section  on  account  of  the  projection  of  the  vertebral  bodies  into  the  cavity. 


Fia.  113.— Till  tboiBi  frDni  Iwbind.     (SpalUholi.) 

Bonnduifis. — The  poBterior  surf&cs  b  formed  by  the  twelve  thoracic  vertebree 
and  the  posterior  parts  of  the  ribs.  It  is  convex  from  above  downward,  and  pre- 
sents on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  a  deep  groove,  in  consequence  of  the  lateral 
and  backward  direction  which  the  ribs  take  from  their  vertebral  extremities  to 
their  angles.  The  anterior  smiace,  formed  by  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages, 
ia  flattened  or  slightly  convex,  and  inclined  from  above  downward  and  forward. 
The  lateral  snrfaces  are  convex;  they  are  formed  by  the  ribs,  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  intercostal  spaces,  eleven  in  number,  which  are  occupied  by 
the  Intercostal  muscles  and  membranes. 

The  npper  opening  of  the  thorax  is  reniform  in  shape,  being  broader  from  side 
to  side  than  from  before  backward.  It  is  formed  by  the  first  thoracic  vertebra 
behind,  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum  in  front,  and  the  first  rib  on  either  side. 
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It  slopes  downward  and  forward,  so  that  the  anterior  part  of  the  opening  is  on  a 
lower  level  than  the  posterior.  Its  antero-posterior  diameter  is  about  5  cm.,  and 
its  transverse  diameter  about  10  cm.  The  lower  opeung  is  formed  by  the  twelfth 
thoracic  vertebra  behind,  by  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  at  the  sides,  and  in  front 
by  the  cartilages  of  the  tenth,  ninth,  eighth,  and  seventh  ribs,  which  ascend  on 
either  side  and  form  an  angle,  the  subcostal  angle,  into  the  apex  of  which  the 


Fra.  114.— Tb«  Ihoni  from  the  rifbt.     (SpalteholL) 

xiphoid  process  projects.  The  lower  opening  is  wider  transversely  than  from 
before  backward,  and  slopes  obliquely  downward  and  backward,  it  is  closed  by 
the  diaphragm  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  thorax. 

The  tboru  of  the  female  differs  from  that  of  the  male  as  followB:  1,  Its  capacity  ia  leas.  2. 
The  sternum  is  shorter.  3.  The  upper  margin  of  the  sternum  is  oq  a  level  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  of  the  third  thoracic  vertebra,  whereas  in  the  male  it  is  od  a  level  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  of  the  second.  4.  The  upper  ribs  are  more  movable,  and  Bo  allow  a  greater 
ealargement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax. 


,      THE  STERNUM 


The  Stenutm  (Breast  Bone). 


The  sternum  (Figs.  115  to  117)  is  an  elongated,  flattened  bone,  forming  the 
middJe  portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax.  Its  upper  end  supports  the 
davicles,  and  its  margins  articulate  with  the  cartilages  of  the  first  seven  purs 


Fia.  IIS. — ADtariorBurfim  or  Rcmum  SDil  coaul  dutiUas*. 

of  ribs.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  named  from  above  downward,  the  manobrioin, 
the  bodj  or  gladioliiB,  and  the  xiphoid  proceu;  in  early  life  the  body  consists  of  four 
sq^ments  or  8teTnd}nB.  In  its  natural  position  the  inclination  of  the  bone  is  oblique 
from  above,  downward  and  forward.    It  is  slightly  convex  in  front  and  concave 
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behind ;  broad  above,  becoming  narrowed  at  the  point  where  the  manubrium  joins 
the  body,  after  which  it  again  widens  a  Httle  to  below  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and  then  narrows  to  its  lower  extremity.  Its  average  length  in  the  adult  is  about 
17  cm.,  and  is  rather  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

Hannbiinm  {vianubrium  etemij.—The  manubrium  is  of  a  somewhat  quad- 
rangular form,  broad  and  thick  above,  narrow  below  at  its  junction  with  the  body. 

Surfaces.— Its  anterior  surface,  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from  above 
downward,  is  smooth,  and  affords  attachment  on  either  side  to  the  sternal 
origins  of  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Sternocleidomastoideus.  Sometimes  the 
ridges  limiting  the  attachments  of  these  muscles  are  very  dbtinct.  Its  posterior 
mrfacfl,  concave  and  smooth,  afTords  attachment  on  either  side  to  the  Stemo- 
byoideus  and  Stemothyreoideus. 


ForUt 
oaniloft 


Fla.  lie.— PoaMrior  iHirrace  of  slsnium. 

Borders. — ^The  superior  border  is  the  thickest  and  presents  at  its  center  the  jocular 
or  prestemal  notch;  on  either  side  of  the  notch  is  an  oval  articular  surface,  directed 
upward,  backward,  and  lateralward,  for  articulation  with  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle.  The  inferior  border,  oval  and  rough,  is  covered  in  a  fresh  state  with  a 
thin  layer  of  cartilage,  for  articulation  with  the  body.  The  lateral  borders  are  each 
marked  above  by  a  depression  for  the  first  costal  cartilage,  and  below  by  a  small 
facet,  which,  with  a  similar  facet  on  the  upper  angle  of  the  body,  forms  a  notch 
for  the  reception  of  the  costs)  cartilage  of  the  second  rib.  Between  the  depression 
for  the  first  costal  cartil^;e  and  the  demi-facet  for  the  second  is  a  narrow,  curved 
edge,  which  slopes  from  above  downward  and  medialward. 

Body  (corpus  stemi;  gladiolus). — ^The  body,  considerably  longer,  narrower,  and 
thinner  than  the  manubrium,  attains  its  greatest  breadth  close  to  the  lower  end. 

Surfaces. — Its  anterior  surface  is  nearly  flat,  directed  upward  and  forward, 
and  marked  by  three  transverse  ridges  which  cross  the  bone  opposite  the  third. 
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fourth,  and  fifth  articular  depressions.*  It  affords  attachment  on  either  side  to 
the  sternal  origin  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  At  the  junction  of  the  third  and  fourth 
pieces  of  the  body  is  occasionally  seen  an  orifice,  the  sternal  foramen,  of  varying 
size  and  form.  The  posterior  surface,  slightly  concave,  is  also  marked  by  three 
transverse  lines,  less  distinct,  however,  than  those  in  front;  from  its  lower  part, 
on  either  side,  the  Xransversus  thoracis  takes  origin. 

Borders. — ^The  superior  border  is  oval  and  articulates  with  the  manubrium,  the 
junction  of  the  two  forming  the  sternal  anc^le  (angtdus  Ludovici^).  The  inferior 
border  is  narroiv,  and  articulates  with  the  xiphoid  process.  Each  lateral  border 
(rig.  110*  at  Its  supierior  angle,  has  a  small  facet,  which  with  a  similar  facet  on 
the  manubrium,  forms  a  cavity  for  the  cartilage  of  the  second  rib;  below  this 
are  four  angular  depressions  which  receive  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  ribs,  -while  the  inferior  angle  has  a  small  facet,  which,  with  a  cor- 
responding one  on  the  xiphoid  process,  forms  a  notch  for  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh 
rib.  These  articular  depressions  are  separated  by  a  series  of  curved  interarticular 
intervals,  which  diminish  in  length  from  above  downward,  and  correspond  to 
the  intercostal  spaces.  Most  of  the  cartilages  belonging  to  the  true  ribs,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description,  articulate  with  the  sternum  at  the  lines 
of  junction  of  its  primitive  component  segments.  This  is  well  seen  in  many  of 
the  lower  animals,  where  the  parts  of  the  bone  remain  unimited  longer,  than  in 
man. 

Xiikhoid  Process  {processus  odphoideus;  ensiform  or  xiphoid  appendix), — ^The 
xiphoid  process  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  pieces:  it  is  thin  and  elongated, 
cartilaginous  in  structure  in  youth,  but  more  or  less  ossified  at  its  upper  part  in 
the  adult. 

Surfaces. — ^Its  anterior  surface  affords  attachment  on  either  side  to  the  anterior 
costoxiphoid  ligament  and  a  small  part  of  the  Rectus  abdominis;  its  posterior  sur- 
face, to  the  posterior  costoxiphoid  ligament  and  to  some  of  the  .fibers  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  Transversus  thoracis,  its  lateral  borders,  to  the  aponeuroses  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.     Above,  it  articulates  with  the  lower  end  of  the  body,  and 
on  the  front  of  each  superior  angle  presents  a  facet  for  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
seventh  rib;  below^,  by  its  pointed  extremity,  it  gives  attachment  to  the  linea 
alba.   The  xiphoid  process  varies  much  in  form;  it  may  be  broad  and  thin,  pointed, 
bifid,  perforated,  curved,  or  deflected  considerably  to  one  or  other  side, 

Elguftiure. — The  sternum  is  composed  of  highly  vascular  cancellous  tissue,  covered  by  a  thin 
^yer  of  compact  bone  which  is  thickest  in  the  manubrium  between  the  articular  facets  for  the 
cWvicles. 

Ogafteatkm, — ^The  sternum  originally  consists  of  two  cartilaginous  bars,  situated  one  on  either 
dde  of  the  median  plane  and  connected  with  the  cartilages  of  the  upper  nine  ribs  of  its  own  side. 
These  two  bars  fuse  with  each  other  along  the  middle  line  to  form  the  cartilaginous  sternum  which 
is  ossified  from  six  centers:  one  for  the  manubrium,  four  for  the  body,  and  one  for  the  xiphoid 
process  (Fig.  118).    The  ossific  centers  appear  in  the  intervals  between  the  articular  depressions 
for  the  costal  cartilages,  in  the  following  order:  in  the  manubrium  and  first  piece  of  the  body, 
during  the  sixth  month;  in  the  second  and  third  pieces  of  the  body,  during  the  seventh  month  of 
fetal  life;  in  its  fourth  piece,  during  the  first  year  after  birth;  and  in  the  xiphoid  process,  between 
the  fifth  and  eighteenth  years.    The  centers  make  their  appearance  at  the  upper  parts  of  the  seg- 
ments, and  proceed  gradually  downward.'    To  these  may  be  added  the  occasional  existence  of 
two  sznall  epistemal  centers,  which  make  their  appearance  one  on  either  side  of  the  jugular  notch; 
they  are  probably  vestiges  of  the  episterhal  bone  of  the  monotremata  and  lizards.    Occasionally 
some  of  the  segments  are  formed  from  more  than  one  center,  the  number  and  position  of  which 
vary  (Fig.  120).    Thus,  the  first  piece  may  have  two,  three,  or  even  six  centers.    When  two  are 

*  Pfttenon  (The  Human  Sternum,  1004),  who  examined  524  Bi)ecimens,  points  out  that  these  ridges  are  altogether 
mi  in  26.7  per  cent. ;  that  in  69  per  cent,  a  ridge  exists  opposite  the  third  costal  attachment;  in  39  per  cent,  opposite 

^  fourth:  and  in  4  per  cent,  only,  opposite  the  fifth. 

*  Named  after  the  French  surgeon  Antoine  Louis,  1723-1792.    The  Latin  name  angidtu  Ludovici  is  not  infrequently 
iatnnalated  into  Encliah  as  "  the  angle  of  Ludwig. ' ' 
'  Oat  of  141  sterna  Detween  the  time  of  birth  and  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  Paterson  (op.  cit.)  found  the  fourth  or 

center  for  the  body  preaent  only  in  thirty-eight  cases — i.  e.,  26.9  per  cent. 
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behind;  broad  above,  becoming  narrowed  at  the  point  where  the  manubrium  joins 
the  body,  after  which  it  again  widens  a  little  to  below  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and  then  narrows  to  its  lower  extremity.  Its  average  length  in  the  adult  is  about 
17  cm.,  and  is  rather  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

ManabiiuiD  (manuhriuTn.  sterni). — The  manubrium  is  of  a  somewhat  quad- 
rangular form,  broad  and  thick  above,  narrow  below  at  its  junction  with  the  body. 

Surfaces. — Its  anterior  surface,  convex  from  side  to  side,  cxincave  from  above 
downward,  is  smooth,  and  affords  attachment  on  either  side  to  the  sternal 
origins  of  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Sternocleidomastoideus,  Sometimes  the 
ridges  limiting  the  attachments  of  these  muscles  are  very  distinct.  Its  posterior 
surface,  concave  and  smooth,  affords  attachment  on  either  side  to  the  Stemo- 
hyoideus  and  Stemothyreoideus. 


\H  costal  aiTtilage 
anvbrittm 


ilh  ooalal  oartilage 


Blh  ep»lal  cartilage 

6tfi  coital  oartila^ 
1th  coatat  eaTitlage 


Borders. — The  superior  border  is  the  thickest  and  presents  at  its  center  the  Jagolar 
or  prestemal  notch;  on  either  side  of  the  notch  is  an  oval  articular  surface,  directed 
upward,  backward,  and  lateralward,  for  articulation  with  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle.  The  inferior  border,  oval  and  rough,  is  covered  in  a  fresh  state  with  a 
thm  layer  of  cartilage,  for  articulation  with  the  body.  The  lateral  borders  are  each 
marked  above  by  a  depression  for  the  first  costal  cartilage,  and  below  by  a  small 
facet,  which,  with  a  similar  facet  on  the  upper  angle  of  the  body,  forms  a  notch 
for  the  reception  of  the  costal  cartilage  of  the  second  rib.  Between  the  depression 
for  the  first  costal  cartilage  and  the  demi-f acet  for  the  second  is  a  narrow,  curved 
edge,  which  slopes  from  above  downward  and  medialward. 

Body  {corpus  sterni;  gladiolus). — ^The  body,  considerably  longer,  narrower,  and 
thinner  than  the  manubrium,  attains  its  greatest  breadth  close  to  the  lower  end. 

Surfaces. — Its  anterior  surface  is  nearly  fiat,  directed  upward  and  forward, 
and  marked  by  three  transverse  ridges  which  cross  the  bone  opposite  the  third. 
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fourth,  and  fifth  articular  depressions.*  It  affords  attachment  on  either  side  to 
the  sternal  origin  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  At  the  junction  pf  the  third  and  fourth 
pieces  of  the  body  is  occasionally  seen  an  orifice,  the  sternal  foramen,  of  varying 
size  and  form.  The  posterior  smiace,  slightly  concave,  is  also  marked  by  three 
transverse  lines,  less  distinct,  however,  than  those  in  front;  from  its  lower  part, 
on  either  side,  the  Transversus  thoracis  takes  origin. 

Borders. — ^The  superior  border  is  oval  and  articulates  with  the  manubrium,  the 
junction  of  the  two  forming  the  sternal  angle  {angvl^is  LiidovicP).  The  inferior 
border  is  narrow,  and  articulates  with  the  xiphoid  process.  Each  lateral  border 
(Fig.  117),  at  its  superior  angle,  has  a  small  facet,  which  with  a  similar  facet  on 
tiie  manubriimi,  forms  a  cavity  for  the  cartilage  of  the  second  rib;  below  this 
are  four  angular  depressions  which  receive  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  ribs,  while  the  inferior  angle  has  a  small  facet,  which,  with  a  cor- 
responding one  on  the  xiphoid  process,  forms  a  notch  for  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh 
rib.  These  articular  depressions  are  separated  by  a  series  of  curved  interarticular 
intervals,  which  diminish  in  length  from  above  downward,  and  correspond  to 
the  intercostal  spaces.  Most  of  the  cartilages  belonging  to  the  true  ribs,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description,  articulate  with  the  sternum  at  the  lines 
of  junction  of  its  primitive  component  segments.  This  is  well  seen  in  many  of 
the  lower  animals,  where  the  parts  of  the  bone  remain  ununited  longer,  than  in 
man. 

Xiphoid  Process  (processus  xvphoideus;  ensiform  or  xiphoid  appendix). — ^The 
xiphoid  process  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  pieces:  it  is  thin  and  elongated, 
cartilaginous  in  structure  in  youth,  but  more  or  less  ossified  at  its  upper  part  in 
the  adult. 

Surfaces. — ^Its  anterior  surface  affords  attachment  on  either  side  to  the  anterior 
costoxiphoid  ligament  and  a  small  part  of  the  Rectus  abdominis;  its  posterior  sur- 
face, to  the  posterior  costoxiphoid  ligament  and  to  some  of  the  ^fibers  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  Transversus  thoracis,  its  lateral  borders,  to  the  aponeuroses  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  Above,  it  articulates  with  the  lower  end  of  the  body,  and 
on  the  front  of  each  suj)erior  angle  presents  a  facet  for  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
seventh  rib;  below,  by  its  pointed  extremity,  it  gives  attachment  to  the  linea 
alba.  The  xiphoid  process  varies  much  in  form;  it  may  be  broad  and  thin,  pointed, 
bifid,  perforated,  curved,  or  deflected  considerably  to  one  or  other  side. 

Stnietiire. — The  sternum  is  composed  of  highly  vascular  cancellous  tissue,  covered  by  a  thin 
layer  of  compact  bone  which  is  thickest  in  the  manubrium  between  the  articular  facets  for  the 
clavicles. 

Qwiflcatiim. — ^The  sternum  originally  consists  of  two  cartilaginous  bars,  situated  one  on  either 
side  of  the  median  plane  and  connected  with  the  cartilages  of  the  upper  nine  ribs  of  its  own  side. 
These  two  bars  fuse  with  each  other  along  the  middle  line  to  form  the  cartilaginous  sternum  which 
is  ossified  from  six  centers:  one  for  the  manubriimi,  four  for  the  body,. and  one  for  the  xiphoid 
process  (Fig.  118).  The  oesific  centers  appear  in  the  intervals  between  the  articular  depressions 
for  the  costal  cartilages,  in  the  following  order:  in  the  manubrium  and  first  piece  of  the  body, 
duiing  the  sixth  month;  in  the  second  and  third  pieces  of  the  body,  during  the  seventh  month  of 
fetal  life;  in  it<s  fourth  piece,  during  the  first  year  after  birth;  and  in  the  xiphoid  process,  between 
the  fifth  and  eighteenth  years.  The  centers  make  their  appearance  at  the  upper  parts  of  the  seg- 
mcDts,  and  proceed  gradually  downward.'  To  these  may  be  added  the  occasional  existence  of 
two  small  epistemal  centers,  which  make  their  appearance  one  on  either  side  of  the  jugular  notch; 
they  are  probably  vestiges  of  the  episterhal  bone  of  the  monotremata  and  lizards.  Occasionally 
some  of  the  s^ments  are  formed  from  more  than  one  center,  the  number  and  position  of  which 
vary  (Fig.  120).    Thus,  the  first  piece  may  have  two,  three,  or  even  six  centers.    When  two  are 

^  PttenoQ  (The  Human  Sternum,  1904),  who  examined  524  specimens,  points  out  that  these  ridges  are  altogether 
•baeatin  26.7  net  cent. ;  that  in  69  per  cent,  a  ridge  exists  opposite  the  third  costal  attachment;  in  39  per  cent,  opposite 
tbe  foorth:  and  in  4  per  cent,  only,  opposite  the  fifth. 

'  Nainea  after  the  French  surgeon  Antoine  Louis,  1723-1792.  The  Latin  name  anguliu  Ludovici  is  not  infrequently 
oistraBfllated  into  ^-ng^^f**  as  *'  the  angle  of  Ludwig. ' ' 

'  Out  of  141  stemaDetween  the  time  of  birth  and  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Paterson  {op.  cit.)  found  the  fourth  or 
^o99^  center  for  the  body  present  only  in  thirty-eight  cases — i.  e.,  26.9  per  cent. 
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preeent,  they  are  generally  situated  one  above  the  other,  the  upper  being  the  larger;  the  second 
piece  has  seldom  more  than  one;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  pieces  are  often  formed  from  two 
centers  placed  laterally,  the  irregular  union  of  which  explains  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  sternal 
foramen  (Fig.  121),  or  of  the  vertical  fissure  which  occasionally  intersects  this  part  of  the  bone 
constituting  the  malformation  known  as  fiasura  atemi;  these  conditions  are  further  explained  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  cartilaginous  sternum  is  formed.  More  rarely  still  the  upper  end  of  the 
sternum  may  be  divided  by  a  fissure.  Union  of  the  various  centers  of  the  body  begins  about 
puberty,  and  proceeds  from  below  upward  (Fig.  119) ;  by  the  age  of  twenty-five  they  are  all  united. 
The  xiphoid  process  may  become  joined  to  the  body  before  the  age  of  thirty,  but  this  occurs 
more  frequently  after  forty;  on  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  remains  ununited  in  old  age.  In 
advanced  life  the  manubrium  is  occasionally  joined  to  the  body  by  bone.  When  this  takes  place» 
however,  the  bony  tissue  is  generally  only  superficial,  the  central  portion  of  the  intervening 
cartilage  remaining  unossified. 
Artkulat&onii, — ^The  sternum  articulates  on  either  side  with  the  clavicle  and  upper  seven  costal 


The  Bibs  (Costs). 

The  ribs  are  elastic  arches  of  bone,  which  form  .a  large  part  of  the  thoracic 
skeleton.  They  are  twelve  in  number  on  either  side;  but  this  number  may  be 
increased  by  the  development  of  a  cervical  or  limoibar  rib,  or  may  be  diminished 
to  eleven.  The  first  seven  are  connected  behind  with  the  vertebral  colunm,  and  in 
front,  through  the  intervention  of  the  costal  cartilages,  with  the  sternum  (Fig. 
115);  they  are  called  true  or  Tertebro-stemal  ribs.^  The  remaining  five  are  false 
ribs;  of  these,  the  first  three  have  their  cartilages  attached  to  the  cartilage  of  the 
rib  above  (vertebro-chondral) :  the  last  two  are  free  at  their  anterior  extremities 
and  are  termed  floatinit  or  vertebral  ribs.  The  ribs  vary  in  their  direction,  the 
upper  ones  being  less  oblique  than  the  lower;  the  obliquity  reaches  its  maximum 
at  the  ninth  rib,  and  gradually  decreases  from  that  rib  to  the  twelfth.  The  ribs 
are  situated  one  below  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that  spaces  called  intercostal 
spaces  are  left  between  them.  The  length  of  each  space  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  adjacent  ribs  and  their  cartilages;  the  breadth  is  greater  in  front  than  behind, 
and  between  the  upper  than  the  lower  ribs.  The  ribs  increase  in  length  from 
the  first  to  the  seventh,  below  which  they  diminish  to  the  twelfth.  In  breadth 
they  decrease  from  above  downward;  in  the  upper  ten  the  greatest  breadth  is  at 
the  sternal  extremity. 

Common  Characteristics  of  the  Eibs  (Figs.  122,  123). — ^A  rib  from  the  middle 
of  the  series  should  be  taken  in  order  to  study  the  common  characteristics  of  these 
boneSk 

Each  rib  has  two  extremities,  a  posterior  or  vertebral,  and  an  anterior  or  sternal, 
and  an  intervening  portion — ^the  body  or  shaft. 

Posterior  Extremity. — ^The  posterior  or  vertebral  eztramity  presents  for  examination 
a  head,  neck,  and  tubercle. 

The  head  is  marked  by  a  kidney-shaped  articular  surface,  divided  by  a  hori- 
zontal crest  into  two  facets  for  articulation  with  the  depression  formed  on  the 
bodies  of  two  adjacent  thoracic  vertebrae;  the  upper  facet  is  the  smaller;  to  the 
crest  is  attached  the  interarticular  ligament. 

The  neck  is  the  flattened  portion  which  extends  lateralward  from  the  head;  it 
is  about  2.5  cm.  long,  and  is  placed  in  front  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
lower  of  the  two  vertebrae  with  which  the  head  articulates.  Its  anterior  surface  is 
flat  and  smooth,  its  posterior  rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligament  of  the  neck, 
and  perforated  by  numerous  foramina.  Of  its  two  borders  the  superior  presents  a 
rough  crest  (crista  colli  cosUb)  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  costotransverse 
ligament;  its  inferior  border  is  rounded.  On  the  posterior  surface  at  the  junction 
of  the  neck  and  body,  and  nearer  the  lower  than  the  upper  border,  is  an  eminence 

^Sometimes  Uie  eichth  rib  cartilace  articulatM  with  the  sternum;  this  condition  occurs  more  frequently  on  the 
qgbt  than  oo  the  left  side. 


— the  tab«rel« ;  it  consists  of  an  articular  and  a  non-articular  portion.   TTie  articular 
portion,  the  lower  and  more  medial  of  the  two,  presents  a  small,  oval  surface  for 
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inferior  border,  but  just  in  front  of  the  angle,  where  it  is  deepest  and  broadest,  it  is 
on  the  internal  surface.  The  superior  edge  of  the  groove  is  rounded  and  serves 
for  the  attachment  of  an  Intercostalis  intemus;  the  inferior  edge  corresponds  to 
the  lower  margin  of  the  rib,  and  gives  attachment  to  an  Intercostalis  externus. 
Within  the  groove  are  seen  the  orifices  of  numerous  small  foramina  for  nutrient 
vessels  which  traverse  the  shaft  obliquely  from  before  backward.  The  superior 
border,  thick  and  rounded,  is  marked  by  an  external  and  an  internal  lip,  more 
distinct  behind  than  in  front,  which  serve  for  the  attachment  of  Intercostales 
externus  and  internus.  The  inferior  border  is  thin,  and  has  attached  to  it  an  Inter- 
costalis externus. 

Anterior  Extremity. — ^The  anterior  or  sternal  extremity  is  flattened,  and  presents  a 
porous,  oval,  concave  depression,  into  which  the  costal  cartilage  is  received. 

Peculiar  Bibs. — ^The  first,  second,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs  present 
certain  variations  from  the  common  characteristics  described  above,  and  require 
special  consideration. 
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FiQ.  123. — A  central  rib  of  the  left  side,  viewed  from  behind. 

First  Bib. — ^The  first  rib  (Fig.  124)  is  the  most  curved  and  usually  the  shortest 
of  all  the  ribs;  it  is  broad  and  flat,  its  surfaces  looking  upward  and  downward, 
and  its  borders  inward  and  outward.  The  head  is  small,  rounded,  and  possesses 
only  a  single  articular  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  body  of  the  first  thoracic 
vertebra.  The  neck  is  narrow  and  rounded.  The  tubercle,  thick  and  prominent, 
is  placed  on  the  outer  border.  There  is  no  angle,  but  at  the  tubercle  the  rib  is 
slightly  bent,  with  the  convexity  upward,  so  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  directed 
downward.  The  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  marked  by  two  shallow  grooves, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  slight  ridge  prolonged  internally  into  a  tubercle, 
the  scalene  tubercle,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Scalenus  anterior;  the  anterior 
groove  transmits  the  subclavian  vein,  the  posterior  the  subclavian  artery  and 
the  lowest  trunk  of  the  brachial  plexus.*  Behind  the  posterior  groove  is  a  rough 
area  for  the  attachment  of  the  Scalenus  medius.  The  under  surface  is  smooth, 
and  destitute  of  a  costal  groove.  The  outer  border  is  convex,  thick,  and  rounded, 
and  at  its  posterior  part  gives  attachment  to  the  first  digitation  of  the  Serratus 
anterior;  the  iimer  border  is  concave,  thin,  and  sharp,  and  marked  about  its  center 
by  the  scalene  tubercle.  The  anterior  extremity  is  larger  and  thicker  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  ribs. 

Seoond  Bib. — The  second  rib  (Fig.  125)  is  much  longer  than  the  first,  but  has  a 
very  similar  curvature.    The  non-articular  portion  of  the  tubercle  is  occasionally 

*  Anat.  Anieiger,  1910.  Band  zxzvi. 
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only  feebly  marked.  The  aii(lfl  is  slight,  and  situated  close  to  the  tubercle.  The 
body  is  not  twisted,  so  that  both  ends  touch  any  plane  surface  upon  which  it  may 
be  laid;  but  there  is  a  bend,  with  its  convexity  upward,  similar  to,  though  smaller 
than  that  found  in  the  first  rib.  The  body  is  not  flattened  horizontally  like  that 
of  the  first  rib.  Its  eztemal  snrf ace  is  convex,  and  looks  upward  and  a  little  outward; 
near  the  middle  of  it  b  a  rough  eminence  for  the  origin  of  the  lower  part  of  the 


Fio.  12a 

BingU  urtumtar  facet 


first  and  the  whole  of  the  second  digitation  of  the  Serratus  anterior;  behind  and 
above  thb  is  attached  the  Scalenus  posterior.  The  internal  surface,  smooth,  and 
concave,  is  directed  downward  and  a  little  inward :  on  its  posterior  part  there  is 
a  short  costal  groove. 

Tenth  Bib. — ^The  tenth  rib  (Fig.  126)  has  only  a  single  articular  facet  on  its  head. 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Ribs.— The  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  (Figs.  127  and  128) 
have  each  a  single  articular  facet  on  the  head,  which  is  of  rather  large  size;  they 
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have  no  necks  or  tubercles,  and  are  pointed  at  their  anterior  ends.  The  eleventh 
has  a  slight  angle  and  a  shallow  costal  groove.  The  twelfth  has  neither;  it  is  much 
shorter  than  the  eleventh,  and  its  head  is  inclined  slightly  downward.  Sometimes 
the  twelfth  rib  is  even  shorter  than  the  first. 

Strneturs. — ^The  ribs  consist  of  highly  vascular  cancellous  tissue,  enclosed  in  a  thin  layer  of 
compact  bone. 

OMifteatKHi. — ^Elach  rib,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  is  ossified  from  four  centers;  a 
piimaiy  center  for  the  body,  and  three  epiphysial  centers,  one  for  the  head  and  one  each  for  the 
articular  and  non-articular  parts  of  the  tubercle.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  have  each  only 
two  centers,  those  for  the  tubercles  being  wanting.  Ossification  begins  near  the  angle  toward  the 
€Dd  of  the  second  month  of  fetal  lif e,  and  is  seen  first  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs.  The  epiphyses 
for  the  head  and  tubercle  make  their  appearance  between  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  years,  and 
are  united  to  the  body  about  the  twenty-fifth  year.  Fawcett^  states  that  "  in  all  probability  there 
is  usually  no  epiphysis  on  the  non-articular  part  of  the  tuberosity  below  the  sixth  or  seventh  rib. 

The  Costal  Cartilages  (Cartilagines  Costales). 

The  coetai  cartilages  (Fig.  115)  are  bars  of  hyaline  cartilage  which  serve  to 
prolong  the  ribs  forward  and  contribute  very  materially  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
walls  of  the  thorax.  The  first  seven  pairs  are  connected  with  the  sternum;  the 
next  three  are  each  articulated  with  the  lower  border  of  the  cartilage  of  the  pre- 
ceding rib;  the  last  two  have  pointed  extremities,  which  end  in  the  wall  of  the 
abdomen.  Like  the  ribs,  the  costal  cartilages  vary  in  their  length,  breadth,  and 
direction.  They  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  seventh,  then  gradually 
decrease  to  the  twelfth.  Their  breadth,  as  well  as  that  of  the  intervals  between 
them,  diminishes  from  the  first  to  the  last.  They  are  broad  at  their  attachments 
to  the  ribs,  and  taper  toward  their  sterna}  extremities,  excepting  the  first  two, 
which  are  of  the  same  breadth  throughout,  and  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth, 
which  are  enlarged  where  their  margins  are  in  contact.  They  also  vary  in  direc- 
tion: the  first  descends  a  little,  the  second  is  horizontal,  the  third  ascends  slightly, 
while  the  others  are  angular,  following  the  course  of  the  ribs  for  a  short  distance, 
and  then  ascending  to  the  sternum  or  preceding  cartilage.  Each  costal  cartilage 
presents  two  surfaces,  two  borders,  and  two  extremities. 

Sm&ces. — ^The  anterior  surface  is  convex,  and  looks  forward  and  upward:  thai. 
of  the  first  gives  attachment  to  the  costoclavicular  ligament  and  the  Subclavius 
muscle;  those  of  the  first  six  or  seven  at  their  sternal  ends,  to  the  Pectoralis  major. 
The  others  are  covered  by,  and  give  partial  attachment  to,  some  of  the  flat  muscles 
of  the  abdomen.  The  posterior  surface  is  concave,  and  directed  backward  and 
downward;  that  of  the  first  gives  attachment  to  the  Sternothyroideus,  those  of 
the  third  to  the  sixth  inclusive  to  the  Transversus  thoracis,  and  the  six  or  seven 
inferior  ones  to  the  Transversus  abdominis  and  the  diaphragm. 

Borders. — Of  the  two  borders  the  superior  is  concave,  the  inferior  convex;  they 
afford  attachment  to  the  Intercostales  interni:  the  upper  border  of  the  sixth  gives 
attachment  also  to  the  Pectoralis  major.  The  inferior  borders  of  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  cartilages  present  heel-like  projections  at  the  points  of  greatest 
convexity.  These  projections  carry  smooth  oblong  facets  which  articulate  respec- 
tivdy  with  facets  on  slight  projections  from  the  upper  borders  of  the  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  cartilages. 

ExtaFemities. — ^The  lateral  end  of  each  cartilage  is  continuous  with  the  osseous 
tissue  of  the  rib  to  which  it  belongs.  The  medial  end  of  the  first  is  continuous 
with  the  sternum;  the  medial  ends  of  the  six  succeeding  ones  are  rounded  and  are 
received  into  shallow  concavities  on  the  lateral  margins  of  the  sternum.  The 
medial  ends  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  costal  cartilages  are  pointed,  and  are 
connected  each  with  the  cartilage  immediately  above.  Those  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  are  pointed  and  free.  In  old  age  the  costal  cartilages  are  prone  to  undergo 
superficial  ossification. 

^  Joamal  oi  Anatomy  and  Phyaiology.  voL  zlv. 
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Cervical  ribs  derived  from  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  (page  83)  are  of  not  infrequent  occur* 
rence,  and  are  important  clinically  because  they  may  give  rise  to  obscure  nervous  or  vascular 
symptoms.  The  cervical  rib  may  be  a  mere  epiphysis  articulating  only  with  the  transverse  process 
of  the  vertebra,  but  more  commonly  it  consists  of  a  defined  head,  neck,  and  tubercle,  with  or 
without  a  body.  It  extends  lateralward,  or  forward  and  lateralward,  into  the  posterior  triangle 
of  the  neck,  where  it  may  terminate  in  a  free  end  or  may  join  the  first  thoracic  rib,  the  first  costal 
cartilage,  or  the  sternum.^  It  varies  much  in  shape,  size,  direction,  and  mobility.  If  it  reach 
far  enough  forward,  part  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein  cross  over 
it,  and  are  apt  to  suffer  compression  in  so  doing.  Pressure  on  the  artery  may  obstruct  the  circula- 
tion so  much  that  arterial  thrombosis  results,  causing  gangrene  of  the  finger  tips.  Pressure  on 
the  nerves  is  commoner,  and  affects  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves,  causing  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  they  supply,  and  neuralgic  pains  and  paresthesia  in  the  area  of  skin  to  which  they 
are  distributed :   no  oculopupillary  changes  are  to  be  found. 

The  thorax  is  frequently  found  to  be  altered  in  shape  in  certain  diseases. 

In  rickets y  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  where  they  join  the  costal  cartilages,  become  enlarged,  giving 
rise  to  the  so-cftlled  "rickety  rosary,"  which  in  mild  cases  is  only  found  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  thorax.  Lateral  to  these  enlargements  the  softened  ribs  sink  in,  so  as  to  present  a  groove 
passing  downward  and  lateralward  on  either  side  of  the  sternum.  This  bone  is  forced  forward 
by  the  bending  of  the  ribs,  and  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest  is  increased.  The  ribs 
affected  are  the  second  to  the  eighth,  the  lower  ones  being  prevented  from  falling  in  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  spleen;  and  when  the  abdomen  is  distended,  as  it  often  is  in  rickets, 
the  lower  ribs  may  be  pushed  outward,  causing  a  transverse  groove  (Harrison's  sulcus)  just 
above  the  costal  arch.  This  deformity  or  forward  projection  of  the  sternum,  often  asymmetrical, 
is  known  as  pigeon  hreast^  and  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  active  or  old  rickets  except  in  cases 
of  primary  spinal  curvature.  In  many  instances  it  is  associated  in  children  with  obstruction  in 
the  upper  air  passages,  due  to  enlarged  tonsils  or  adenoid  growths.  In  some  rickety  children  or 
adults,  and  also  in  others  who  give  no  history  or  further  evidence  of  having  had  rickets,  an  opposite 
condition  obtains.  The  lower  part  of  the  sternum  and  often  the  xiphoid  process  as  well  are  deeply 
depressed  backward,  producing  an  oval  hollow  in  the  lower  sternal  and  upper  epigastric  regions. 
This  is  known  as  funnel  breast  (German,  Trichterbrust) ;  it  never  appears  to  produce  the  least 
disturbance  of  any  of  the  vital  functions.  The  phthisical  chest  is  often  long  and  narrow,  and  with 
great  obliquity  of  the  ribs  and  projection  of  the  scapulae.  In  pulmonary  emphysema  the  chest  is 
enlarged  in  all  its  diameters,  and  presents  on  section  an  almost  circular  outline.  It  has  received 
the  name  of  the  barrel-shaped  chest.  In  severe  cases  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  vertebral  column 
the  thorax  becomes  much  diistorted.  In  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
which  takes  place  in  this  disease,  the  ribs  opposite  the  convexity  of  the  dorsal  curve  become 
extremely  convex  behind,  being  thrown  out  and  bulging,  and  at  the  same  time  flattened  in  front, 
so  that  the  two  ends  of  the  same  rib  are  almost  parallel.  Coincidently  with  this  the  ribs  on  the 
opposite  side^  on  the  concavity  of  the  curve,  are  sunk  and  depressed  behind,  and  bulging  and 
convex  in  front. 

THE  SKULL. 

The  skull  is  supported  on  the  summit  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  is  of  an 
oval  shape,  wider  behind  than  in  front.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  flattened 
or  irregular  bones  which,  with  one  exception  (the  mandible),  are  immovably 
jointed  together.  It  is  divisible  into  two  parts:  (1)  the  cranium,  which  lodges 
and  protects  the  brain,  consists  of  eight  bones,  and  (2)  the  skeleton  of  the  face, 
of  fourteen,  as  follows: 

Occipital. 

Two  Parietals. 

Frontal. 

Two  Temporals. 

Sphenoidal. 

Ethmoidal. 


Cranium,  8  bones 


SIcull,  22  bones 


.Face,  14  bones 


I 


Two  Nasals. 

Two  Maxillae. 

Two  Lacrimals. 

Two  Zygomatics. 

Two  Palatines. 

Two  Inferior  Nasal  Conchee. 

Vomer. 

Mandible. 


^  W.  Thorbum.  The  Medical  Chronicle,  Manchester,  1907,  4th  series,  ziv,  No.  3 
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Id  the  Basle  nomenclature,  certain  bones  developed  in  association  with  the  nasal 
capsde,  viz.,  the  inferior  nasal  conchee,  the  lacrimals,  the  nasals,  and  the  vomer, 
ue  grouped  as  cranial  and  oot  as  facial  bones. 

The  hyoid  bone,  situated  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  attached  to  the  base 
of  the  skull  by  ligaments,  is  described  in  this  section. 


THE   CRAHIAL  BOHSS   (088 A  CR&KH). 

The  Oee^ttal  Bone  (Os  Ocdpitele). 

The  occipital  bone  (Figs.  129,  130),  situated  at  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the 
cranium,  is  trapezoid  in  shape  and  curved  on  itself.  It  is  pierced  by  a  large  oval 
aperture,  the  foramen  magnum,  through  which  the  cranial  cavity  communicates 
with  the  vertebral  canal. 


Fia.   120.— Ocd[Htal  bone.    Outer  nirf  HM. 

He  curved,  expanded  plate  behind  the  foramen  magnum  is  named  the  »_ 
the  thick,  somewhat  quadrilateral  piece  in  front  of  the  foramen  is  called  the 
buiUr  part,  whilst  on  either  side  of  the  foramen  is  the  lateral  portion. 

The  Sqnuoa  {syuama  oedpitalii). — The  squama,  situated  above  and  behind 
the  foramea  magnum,  is  curved  from  above  downward  and  from  side  to  side. 

8nrlaces. — ^The  ^eternal  snrface  is  convex  and  presents  midway  between  the 
summit  of  the  bone  and  the  foramen  magnum  a  prominence,  the  external  occipital 
tntobarance.  Extending  lateralward  from  this  on  either  side  are  two  curved 
tines,  one  a  little  above  the  other.  The  upper,  often  faintly  marked,  is  named 
the  ld(best  imehal  line,  and  to  it  the  galea  aponeurotica  is  attached.    The  lower 
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is  termed  the  snpeiin  naebAl  line.  That  part  of  the  squama  which  lies  above 
the  highest  nuchal  lines  is  named  the  pUnnm  oceipital«,  and  is  covered  by  the 
Occipitalis  muscle;  that  below,  termed  the  planum  inicb«l«,  is  rough  and  irregular 
for  the  attachment  of  several  muscles.  From  the  external  occipital  protuberance 
a  ridge  or  crest,  the  median  nnclul  line,  often  faintly  marked,  descends  to  the  fora- 
men magnum,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  nuchie;  running  from 
the  middle  of  this  line  across  either  half  of  the  nuchal  plane  is  the  inferior  nudul 
line.  Several  muscles  are  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  squama,  thus: 
the  superior  nuchal  line  gives  origin  to  the  Occipitalis  and  Trapezius,  and  insertion 
to  the  Stemocleidomastoideus  and  Spienius  capitis:  into  the  surface  between 
Sufitn'ep  A-nffte 


the  superior  and  inferior  nuchal  lines  the  Semispinalia  capitis  and  the  Ohliquus 
capitis  superior  are  inserted,  while  the  inferior  nuchal  line  and  the  area  below 
it  receive  the  insertions  of  the  Recti  capitis  posteriores  major  and  minor.  The 
posterior  atlantooccipital  membrane  is  attached  around  the  postero-lateral  part 
of  the  foramen  magnum,  just  outside  the  margin  of  the  foramen. 

The  internal  surface  is  deeply  concave  and  divided  into  four  fossse  by  a  cruciate 
etninence.  The  upper  two  fossfc  are  triangular  and  lodge  the  occipital  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum;  the  lower  two  are  quadrilateral  and  accommodate  the  hembpherea 
of  the  cerebelliun.  At  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  cruciate 
eminence  is  the  internal  occipital  protuberance.  From  this  protuberance  the  upper 
division  of  the  cruciate  eminence  runs  to  the  superior  angle  of  the  bone,  and  on 
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one  side  of  it  (generally  the  right)  is  a  deep  groove,  the  sagittal  ralciu,  which  lodges 
the  hinder  part  of  the  superior  sagittal  sinus;  to  the  margins  of  this  sulcus  the  falx 
cerebri  is  attached.  The  lower  division  of  the  cruciate  eminence  is  prominent, 
and  is  named  the  internal  occipital  crest;  it  bifurcates  near  the  foramen  magnum 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebelli;  in  the  attached  margin  of  this  falx 
is  the  occipital  sinus,  which  is  sometimes  duplicated.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
internal  occipital  crest,  a  small  depression  is  sometimes  distinguishable;  it  is 
termed  the  vermian  fossa  since  it  is  occupied  by  part  of  the  vermis  of  the  cerebellum. 
Transverse  grooves,  one  on  either  side,  extend  from  the  internal  occipital  protuber- 
ance to  the  lateral  angles  of  the  bone;  those  grooves  acconunodate  the  transverse 
sinuses,  and  their  prominent  margins  give  attachment  tp  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 
The  groove  on  the  right  side  is  usually  larger  than  that  on  the  left,  and  is 
continuous  with  that  for  the  superior  sagittal  sinus.  Exceptions  to  this  condition 
are,  however,  not  infrequent;  the  left  may  be  larger  than  the  right  or  the  two 
may  be  ahnost  equal  in  size.  The  angle  of  imion  of  the  superior  sagittal  and  trans- 
verse sinuses  is  named  the  confluence  of  the  sinuses  (torcidar  Herophili^),  and  its 
position  is  indicated  by  a  depression  situated  on  one  or  other  side  of  the 
protuberance. 

Lateral  Parts  {pars  lateralis)* — ^The  lateral  parts  are  situated  at  the  sides  of 
the  foramen  magnum;  on  their  under  surfaces  are  the  condyles  for  articulation 
with  the  superior  facets  of  the  atlas.  The  condyles  are  oval  or  reniform  in  shape, 
and  their  anterior  extremities,  directed  forward  and  medialward,  are  closer  together 
than  their  posterior,  and  encroach  on  the  basilar  portion  of  the  bone;  the  posterior 
extremities  extend  back  to  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  foramen  magniun.  The 
articular  surfaces  of  the  condyles  are  convex  from  before  backward  and  from 
side  to  side,  and  look  downward  and  lateralward.  To  their  margins  are  attached 
the  capsules  of  the  atlantooccipital  articulations,  and  on  the  medial  side  of  each 
b  a  rough  impression  or  tubercle  for  the  alar  ligament.  At  the  base  of  either 
condyle  the  bone  is  tunnelled  by  a  short  canal,  the  hypoglossal  canal  (anterior 
condyloid  foramen).  This  begins  on  the  cranial  surface  of  the  bone  inmiediately 
above  the  foramen  magniun,  and  is  directed  lateralward  and  forward  above  the 
condyle.  It  may  be  partially  or  completely  divided  into  two  by  a  spicule  of  bone; 
it  gives  exit  to  the  hypoglossal  or  twelfth  cerebral  nerve,  and  entrance  to  a  meningeal 
branch  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery.  Behind  either  condyle  is  a  depression, 
the  condyloid  fossa,  which  receives  the  posterior  margin  of  the  superior  facet  of 
the  atlas  when  the  head  is  bent  backward;  the  floor  of  this  fossa  is  sometimes 
perforated  by  the  condyloid  canal,  through  which  an  emissary  vein  passes  from  the 
transverse  sinus.  Extending  lateralward  from  the  posterior  half  of  the  condyle 
is  a  quadrilateral  plate  of  bone,  the  jugular  process,  excavated  in  front  by  the  jugular 
notch,  which,  in  the  articulated  skull,  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  jugular  fora- 
men. The  jugular  notch  may  be  divided  into  two  by  a  bony  spicule,  the  intra- 
jugular  process,  which  projects  lateralward  above  the  hypoglossal  canal.  The 
under  surface  of  the  jugiilar  process  is  rough,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Rectus 
capitis  lateralis  muscle  and  the  lateral  atlantooccipital  ligament;  from  this 
surface  an  eminence,  the  paramastoid  process,  sometimes  projects  downward,  and 
may  be  of  suflBcient  length  to  reach,  and  articulate  with,  the  transverse  process 
of  the  atlas.  Laterally  the  jugular  process  presents  a  jough  quadrilateral  or  tri- 
angular area  which  is  joined  to  the  jugular  surface  of  the  temporal  bone  by  a  plate 
of  cartilage;  after  the  age  of  twenty-five  this  plate  tends  to  ossify. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  lateral  part  presents  an  oval  eminence,  the  jugular 
tubercle,  which  overlies  the  hypoglossal  canal  and  is  sometimes  crossed  by  an 
oblique  groove  for  the  glossopharyngeal,  vagus,  and  accessory  nerves.    On  the 

*  The  columns  of  blood  coming  in  different  directions  were  supposed  to  be  pressed  together  at  this  j>tAnt  (loradar, 
a  wine  press). 
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upper  surface  of  the  jugular  process  is  a  deep  groove  which  curves  medialward 
and  forward  and  is  coutinuotis  with  the  jugular  notch.  This  groove  lodges  the 
tenumal  part  of  the  transverse  sinus,  and  opening  into  it,  close  to  its  medial 
margin,  is  the  orifice  of  the  condyloid  canal. 

m«'l'^''  Put  (pars  basHaris). — The  basilar  part  extends  forward  and  upward 
from  the  foramen  magnum,  and  presents  in  front  an  area  more  or  less  quadrilateral 
in  outline.  In  the  young  skull  this  area  is  rough  and  uneven,  and  is  joined  to  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  by  a  plate  of  cartilage.  By  the  twenty-fifth  year  this  cartil- 
aginous plate  is  ossified,  and  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  form  a  continuous  bone. 
Sorfues. — On  its  lowar  mattat,  about  1  cm.  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
is  the  pha(7ti(eal  tubercle  which  gives  attachment  to  the  fibrous  raph^  of  the  pharynx. 
On  either  side  of  the  middle  line  the  Longus  capitis  and  Rectus  capitis  anterior 
are  inserted,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  the  anterior 
atlantooccipital  membrane  is  attached. 

The  upper  surface  presents  a  broad,  shallow  groove  which  inclines  upward 
and  forward  from  the  foramen  magnum;  it  supports  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
near  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  gives  attachment  to  the  membrana 
tectoria.  On  the  lateral  margins  of  this  surface  are  faint  grooves  for  the  inferior 
petrosal  sinuses. 

Jwamen  Hagnum. — ^The  foramen  magnum  is  a  large  ovel  aperture  with  ita  long 
diameter  antero-posterior;  it  is  wider  behind  than  in  front  where  it  is  encroached 
upon  by  the  condyles.  It  transmits  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  membranes, 
the  accessory  nerves,  the  vertebral  arteries,  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal 
arteries,  and  the  membrana  tectoria  and  alar  ligaments. 

AnglBS. — ^The  saperlor  ancle  of  the  occipital  bone  articulates  with  the  occipital 

angles  of  the  parietal  bones  and,  in  the  fetal  skull,  corresponds  in  position  with  the 

posterior  fontanelle.    The  inleriw  ancle  is  fused  with  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  lateral  angles  are  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  grooves  for  the  transverse 

sinuses:  each  is  received  into  the  interval 

between  the  mastoid  angle  of  the  parietal 

and  the  mastoid  part  of  tiie  temporal. 

Bordars.  —  The  snperin'  borders  extend 

from  the  superior  to  the  lateral   angles: 

^'?"?^     they  are  deeply  serrated  for  articulation 

^^     with  the  occipital  borders  of  the  parietals, 

^  and   form   by  this  union    the   luabdoidal 

satnre.    The  infefiw  borders  extend   from 

W"*"™      the  lateral  angles   to  the  inferior  angle; 

the   upper  half  of   each   articulates  with 

enjrt'ng'f    the  mastoid  portion  of  the  corresponding 

««•'<'■        temporal,  the  lower  half  with  the  petrous 

itenJ         part  of  the  same  bone.    These  two  por- 

P"***  tions  of  the  inferior  border  are  separated 

from  one  another  by  the  jugular  process, 

the  notch  on  the  anterior  surface  of  which 

forms  the'  posterior  part  of  the  jugular 

foramen. 

Fia.  131.— Ocopilsl  IxNieBt  birth. 

Stnutnn. — The  occipital,  like  the  other  cranial 

bones,  consists  of  two  compact  Umellie,   called 

the  outer  and  tnnw  tablet,  between  which  ie  the  cancellous  tissue  or  diploC;  the  bone  is  especially 

thick  at  the  ridgee,  protub^'ancefl,  condyles,  and  anterior  part  of  the  basilar  part;  in  the  interior 

foeate  it  ia  thin,  semitronsparent,  and  destitute  of  diplo§. 

Ouiflcation  (Fig.  131). — The  planum  occipitale  of  the  squama  is  developed  in  membrane, 
and  may  remain  separate  throughout  life  when  it  constitutes  the  inlerparUtai  bone;  the  rest  of 
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tbe  boDe  is  developed  in  cartilage.  The  number  o/  nuclei  for  the  planum  occipitale  is  usually 
given  as  four,  two  appearing  near  the  middle  line  about  the  second  month,  and  two  some  little 
distance  from  tbe  middle  line  about  the  third  month  of  fetal  life.  The  planum  nuchale  of  the 
squama  is  ossified  from  two  centera,  which  appear  about  the  seventh  we^  of  fetal  life  and  soon 
unite  to  form  a  single  piece.  Union  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  squama  takes  place 
in  the  third  month  of  fetal  life.  An  occasional  center  (Kerckring)  appears  in  the  pOBterior  matgin 
of  the  foramen  mwyi'i"!  during  the  fifth  month;  this  forms  a  separate  Dssicle  (sometimes  double) 
which  unites  with  the  rest  of  the  squama  before  birth.  Each  of  tbe  lateral  parts  begins  to 
ossify  from  a  single  center  during  the  eighth  week  of  fetal  life.  The  basilar  portion  is  OBsified 
from  two  centers,  one  in  front  of  the  other;  these  appear  aboijt  the  sixth  week  of  fetal  life  and 
rapidly  coalesce.  Mall'  states  that  the  planum  occipitale  is  oesified  from  two  colters  and  the 
basilar  portion  from  one.  About  the  fourth  year  the  squama  and  the  two  lat«ral  portions  unit«, 
and  about  the  sixth  year  the  bone  consists  of  a  single  piece.  Between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty- 
fifth  years  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  became  united,  forming  a  single  bone. 

ArtJenlatkttM. — The  occipital  articulates  with  tix  bones:  the  two  parietals,  the  two  temporals, 
the  qthenoid,  and  the  atlas. 

The  Fuletil  Bone  (Os  Failetale). 

The  puieUl  bones  form,  by  their  union,  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  cranium.  Each 
bone  is  irregularly  quadrilateral  in  form,  and  has  two  surfaces,  four  borders, 
and  four  angles. 

Ariietdale*  tdlh  oppotite  paritlal  bona 


With  tpkenoid  Untvoniiome 

Fia.  132.— LeCt  puistkl  bone.    Oulernirfue. 

Smfiees. — The  external  surface  (Fig.  132)  is  convex,  smooth,  and  marked  near 
the  cento-  by  an  eminence,  the  parietal  eminence  (tvber  parietale),  which  indicates 
the  point  where  ossification  commenced.    Crossing  the  middle  of  the  bone  in  an 

<  Aawfieaa  Jouiuil  ol  AMlomy.  1906.  toL  t. 
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is  termed  the  saperlor  nucbal  line.  That  part  of  the  squama  which  lies  above 
the  highest  nuchal  lines  is  named  the  pluium  occipital*,  and  is  covered  by  the 
Occipitalis  muscle;  that  below,  termed  the  planum  nachate,  is  rough  and  irregular 
for  the  attachment  of  several  muscles.  From  the  external  occipital  protuberance 
a  ridge  or  crest,  the  median  nnchal  line,  often  faintly  marked,  descends  to  the  fora- 
men magnum,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  ligameiitum  nuclue;  running  from 
the  middle  of  this  line  across  either  half  of  the  nuchal  plane  is  the  Infaiior  ouctial 
line.  Several  muscles  are  attached  to  the  out-er  surface  of  the  squama,  thus: 
the  superior  nuchal  line  gives  origin  to  the  Occipitalis  and  Trapezius,  and  insertion 
to  the  Stemocleidomastoideus  and  Splenius  capitis:  into  the  surface  between 


the  superior  and  inferior  nuchal  lines  the  Semispinalis  capitis  and  the  Obliquus 
capitis  superior  are  inserted,  while  the  inferior  nuchal  line  and  the  area  below 
it  receive  the  uisertions  of  the  Recti  capitis  posteriores  major  and  minor.  The 
posterior  atlantooccipital  membrane  is  attached  around  the  posterolateral  part 
of  the  foramen  magnum,  just  outside  the  margin  of  the  foramen. 

The  internal  surface  is  deeply  concave  and  divided  into  four  fossae  by  a  cntelate 
eminence.  The  upper  two  fosste  are  triangular  and  lodge  the  occipital  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum;  the  lower  two  are  quadrilateral  and  accommodate  the  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebellum.  At  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  cruciate 
eminence  is  the  internal  occipital  protuberance.  From  this  protuberance  the  upper 
division  of  the  cruciate  eminence  runs  to  the  superior  angle  of  the  bone,  and  oa 
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one  side  of  it  (generally  the  right)  is  a  deep  groove,  the  sagittal  ralciUi  which  lodges 
the  hinder  part  of  the  superior  sagittal  sinus;  to  the  margins  of  this  sulcus  the  falx 
cerebri  is  attached.  The  lower  division  of  the  cruciate  eminence  is  prominent, 
and  is  named  the  internal  occipital  crest;  it  bifurcates  near  the  foramen  magnum 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebelli;  in  the  attached  margin  of  this  falx 
is  the  occipital  sinus,  which  is  sometimes  duplicated.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
internal  occipital  crest,  a  small  depression  is  sometimes  distinguishable;  it  is 
termed  the  yermian  fossa  since  it  is  occupied  by  part  of  the  vermis  of  the  cerebellum. 
Trans%''erse  grooves,  one  on  either  side,  extend  from  the  internal  occipital  protuber- 
ance to  the  lateral  angles  of  the  bone;  those  grooves  acconmiodate  the  transverse 
sinuses,  and  their  prominent  margins  give  attachment  tp  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 
The  groove  on  the  right  side  is  usually  larger  than  that  on  the  left,  and  is 
continuous  with  that  for  the  superior  sagittal  sinus.  Exceptions  to  this  condition 
are,  however,  not  infrequent;  the  left  may  be  larger  than  the  right  or  the  two 
may  be  almost  equal  in  size.  The  angle  of  imion  of  the  superior  sagittal  and  trans- 
verse sinuses  is  named  the  confluence  of  the  siniises  {tortndar  Herophili^),  and  its 
position  is  indicated  by  a  depression  situated  on  one  or  other  side  of  the 
protuberance. 

Lateral  Parts  {pars  lateralia). — ^The  lateral  parts  are  situated  at  the  sides  of 
the  foramen  magnum;  on  their  under  surfaces  are  the  condyles  for  articulation 
with  the  superior  facets  of  the  atlas.  The  condyles  are  oval  or  renif orm  in  shape, 
and  their  anterior  extremities,  directed  forward  and  medialward,  are  closer  together 
than  their  posterior,  and  encroach  on  the  basilar  portion  of  the  bone;  the  posterior 
extremities  extend  back  to  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  foramen  magnum.  The 
articular  surfaces  of  the  condyles  are  convex  from  before  backward  and  from 
side  to  side,  and  look  downward  and  lateralward.  To  their  margins  are  attached 
the  capsules  of  the  atlantooccipital  articulations,  and  on  the  medial  side  of  each 
b  a  rough  impression  or  tubercle  for  the  alar  ligament.  At  the  base  of  either 
condyle  the  bone  is  tunnelled  by  a  short  canal,  the  hypoglossal  canal  (anterior 
condyloid  foramen).  This  begins  on  the  cranial  surface  of  the  bone  inmiediately 
above  the  foramen  magnum,  and  is  directed  lateralward  and  forward  above  the 
condyle.  It  may  be  partially  or  completely  divided  into  two  by  a  spicule  of  bone; 
it  gives  exit  to  the  hypoglossal  or  twelfth  cerebral  nerve,  and  entrance  to  a  meningeal 
branch  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery.  Behind  either  condyle  is  a  depression, 
the  condykiid  fossa,  which  receives  the  posterior  margin  of  the  superior  facet  of 
the  atlas  i^hen  the  head  is  bent  backward;  the  floor  of  this  fossa  is  sometimes 
perforated  by  the  condyloid  canal,  through  which  an  emissary  vein  passes  from  the 
transverse  sinus.  Extending  lateralward  from  the  posterior  half  of  the  condyle 
b  a  quadrilateral  plate  of  bone,  the  jugolar  process,  excavated  in  front  by  the  jogolar 
notch,  which,  in  the  articulated  skull,  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  jugular  fora- 
men. The  jugular  notch  may  be  divided  into  two  by  a  bony  spicule,  the  intra- 
JQCoiar  process,  which  projects  lateralward  above  the  hypoglossal  canal.  The 
under  surface  of  the  jugiilar  process  is  rough,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Rectus 
capitis  lateralis  muscle  and  the  lateral  atlantooccipital  ligament;  from  this 
surface  an  eminence,  the  paramastoid  process,  sometimes  projects  downward,  and 
may  be  of  sufficient  length  to  reach,  and  articulate  with,  the  transverse  process 
of  the  atlas.  Laterally  the  jugular  process  presents  a  jough  quadrilateral  or  tri- 
angular area  which  is  joined  to  the  jugular  surface  of  the  temporal  bone  by  a  plate 
of  cartilage;  after  the  age  of  twenty-five  this  plate  tends  to  ossify. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  lateral  part  presents  an  oval  eminence,  the  jugidar 
toberde,  which  overlies  the  hypoglossal  canal  and  is  sometimes  crossed  by  an 
oblique  groove  for  the  glossopharyngeal,  vagus,  and  accessory  nerves.    On  the 

^  The  columns  of  blood  coming  in  different  directiona  were  supposed  to  be  pressed  together  at  this  point  (toreuiatt 
swine  press). 
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upper  surface  of  the  jugular  process  is  a  deep  groove  which  curves  medialward 
and  forward  and  is  continuous  with  the  jugular  notch.  This  groove  lodges  the 
tenninal  part  of  the  transverse  sinus,  and  opening  into  it,  close  to  its  mediid 
margin,  is  the  orifice  of  the  condyloid  canal. 

BasQar  Part  (para  bost^m).— The  basilar  part  extends  forward  and  upward 
from  the  foramen  magnum,  and  presents  infroni  an  area  more  or  less  quadrilateral 
in  outline.  In  the  young  skull  this  area  is  rough  and  uneven,  and  is  joined  to  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  by  a  plate  of  cartilage.  By  the  twenty-fifth  year  this  cartil- 
aginous plate  is  ossified,  and  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  form  a  continuous  bone. 
Surfaces. — On  its  lower  Burtace,  about  1  cm.  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
is  the  phannceal  tubercle  which  gives  attachment  to  the  fibrous  raph^  of  the  pharynx. 
On  either  side  of  the  middle  line  the  Longus  capitis  and  Rectus  capitis  anterior 
are  inserted,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  the  anterior 
atlantooccipital  membrane  b  attached. 

The  upper  sorface  presents  a  broad,  shallow  groove  which  inclines  upward 
and  forward  from  the  foramen  magnum;  it  supports  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
near  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  gives  attachment  to  the  membrana 
tectoria.  On  the  lateral  margins  of  this  surface  are  faint  grooves  for  the  inferior 
petrosal  sinuses. 

Foramen  Hagnnm. — The  foramen  magnum  is  a  large  oval  aperture  with  its  long 
diameter  antero-posterior;  it  is  wider  behind  than  in  front  where  it  is  encroached 
upon  by  the  condyles.  It  transmits  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  membranes, 
the  accessory  nerves,  the  vertebral  arteries,  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal 
arteries,  and  the  membrana  tectoria  and  alar  ligaments. 

Angles.— The  superior  angle  of  the  occipital  bone  articulates  with  the  occipital 

angles  of  the  parietal  bones  and,  in  the  fetal  skull,  corresponds  in  position  with  the 

posterior  fontanelle.    The  inferior  angle  is  fused  with  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  lateral  angles  are  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  grooves  for  the  transverse 

sinuses:  each  is  received  into  the  interval 

between  the  mastoid  angle  of  the  parietal 

and  the  mastoid  part  of  ^e  temporal. 

Borders.  —  The  superior  bordeta  extend 

from  the  superior  to  the  lateral  angles: 

P*?"™*     they  are  deeply  serrated  for   articulation 

^^     wili  the  occipital  borders  of  the  parietals, 

^  and  form  by  this  union    the   luutxloidal 

suture.    The  inferior  borders  extend  from 

^'"jw*      the  lateral  angles  to  the  inferior  angle; 

the  upper   half  of   each   articulates  with 

erekring't    the  mastoid  portion  of  the  corresponding 

cento-         temporal,  the  lower  half  with  the  petrous 

liefKii         part  of  the  same  hone.    These  two  por- 

P"'*  tions  of  the  inferior  border  are  separated 

from  one  another  by  the  jugular  process, 

the  notch  on  the  anterior  surface  of  which 

forms   the'  posterior  part  of  the  jugular 

foramen. 

Fia.  131.— Ocdpital  boos  at  birth. 

StractDTQ. — The  occipital,  like  the  other  cranial 

bones,   consists  of  two  compact  ]amells,   called 

the  OM/er  and  inner  tables,  between  which  is  the  cancellous  tissue  or  diploS;  the  bone  is  especially 

thick  at  the  ridges,  protuberances,  condyles,  and  anterior  part  of  the  basilar  part;  in  the  inferior 

foflste  it  is  thin,  eemitransparent,  and  destitute  of  diploe. 

OBslflcation  (Fig.  131). — The  planum  occipitale  of  the  squama  is  developed  in  membrane, 
and  may  remain  separate  throughout  life  when  it  constitutes  the  interptaietal  bone;  the  rest  of 
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"He  crest  ends  below  in  &  small  notch  which  b  converted  into  a  foramen,  the  !«•- 
men  cecum,  by  articulation  with  the  ethmoid.  Thb  foramen  varies  in  size  in 
different  subjects,  and  is  frequently  impervious;  when  open,  it  transmits  a  vein 
from  the  nose  to  the  superior  sagittal  sinus.  On  either  side  of  the  middle  line  tlie 
bone  presents  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  numerous  small 
furrows  for  the  anterior  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  vessels.  Several  small, 
irregular  fosse  may  also  be  seen  on  either  side  of  the  sagittal  sulcus,  for  the 
reception  of  the  arachnoid  granulations. 

CMtital  or  Homostal  Part  (pars  orbitalis) . — This  portion  consists  of  two  thin 
triangular  plates,  the  orbital  pUtes,  which  form  the  vaults  of  the  orbits,  and  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  median  gap,  the  ethmoidal  notch. 


I,  13S.— Frontal  bone. 


Snrfaeas. — The  inferior  mrtace  (Fig.  135)  of  each  orbital  plate  is  smooth  and 
concave,  and  presents,  laterally,  under  cover  of  the  zygomatic  process,  a  shallow 
depression,  the  lacrimal  fossa,  for  the  lacrimal  gland ;  near  the  nasal  part  is  a  depres- 
sion, the  fovea  trocblearis,  or  occasionally  a  small  trochlear  spine,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  cartilaginous  pulley  of  the  Obliquus  oculi  superior.  The  superior 
surface  is  convex,  and  marked  by  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  frontal 
lobes  of  the  brain,  and  faint  grooves  for  the  meningeal  branches  of  the  ethmoidal 
vessels. 

The  ethmoidal  notch  separates  the  two  orbital  plates;  it  is  quadrilateral,  and 
filled,  in  the  articulated  skull,  by  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid.  The  margins 
of  the  notch  present  several  half-cells  which,  when  united  with  corresponding 
half^cells  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  ethmoid,  complete  the  ethmoidal  air  cells. 
Two  grooves  cross  these  edges  transversely;  they  are  converted  into  the  s 
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arched  direction  are  two  curved  lines,  the  superior  and  inferior  temporal  lines;  the 
former  gives  attachment  to  the  temporal  fascia,  and  the  latter  indicates  the  upper 
limit  of  the  muscular  origin  of  the  Temporalis,  Above  these  lines  the  bone  is 
covered  by  the  galea  aponeurotica;  below  them  it  forma  part  of  the  temporal 
fossa,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  Temporalis  muscle.  At  the  back  part  and 
close  to  the  upper  or  sagittal  border  is  the  parietal  foramen,  which  transmits  a 
vein  to  the  superior  sagittal  sinus,  and  sometimes  a  small  branch  of  the  occipital 
artery;  it  is  not  constantly  present,  and  its  size  varies  considerably. 

The  internal  sarfaee  (Fig.  133)  is  concave;  it  presents  depressions  corresponding 
to  the  cerebral  convolutions,  and  numerous  furrows  for  the  ramifications  of  the 
middle  meningeal  vessel;'  the  latter  run  upward  and  backward  from  the  sphenoidal 
angle,  and  from  the  central  and  posterior  part  of  the  squamous  border.  Along 
the  upper  margin  is  a  shallow  groove,  which,  together  with  that  on  the  opposite 


Fio.  133. — Left  paiistitl  bone.     Iobm  aurfwa. 

parietal,  forms  a  channel,  the  sagittal  solcos,  for  the  superior  sagittal  sinus;  the 
edges  of  the  sulcus  afford  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri.  Near  the  groove  are 
several  depressions,  best  matked  in  the  skulls  of  old  persons,  for  the  aradmotd 
gnatilatlouit  {Pacchionian  bodies).  In  the  groove  is  the  internal  opening  of  the 
parietal  foramen  when  that  aperture  exists. 

Borders. — The  sagittal  border,  the  longest  and  thickest,  is  dentated  and  articu- 
lates with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  forming  the  sagittal  suture.  The  squamons 
border  is  divided  into  three  parts :  of  these,  the  anterior  is  thin  and  pointed,  bevelled 
at  the  expense  of  the  outer  surface,  and  overlapped  by  the  tip  of  the  great  wing 
of  the  sphenoid;  the  middle  portion  is  arched,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  outer 
surface,  and  overlapped  by  the  squama  of  the  temporal;  the  posterior  part  is  thick 
and  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal.     The 

'  Joumsl  o[  AnBtonu'  mud  Pbyiioloc.  1912.  vol.  llri. 
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fnaital  border  is  deeply  serrated,  and  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  outer  surface 
above  and  of  the  inner  below;  it  articulates  with  the  frontal  bone,  forming  one- 
half  of  the  ooroiial  suture.  The  occipital  border,  deeply  denticulated,  articulates 
with  the  occipital,  forming  one-half  of  the  lambdoidal  suture. 

Angles. — ^The  frontal  angle  is  practically  a  right  angle,  and  corresponds  with 
the  point  of  meeting  of  the  sagittal  and  coronal  sutures;  this  point  is  named  the 
bregma;  in  the  fetal  skull  and  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  birth  this  region  is 
membranous,  and  is  called  the  anterior  fontanelle.  The  sphenoidal  angle,  thin 
and  acute,  is  received  into  the  interval  between  the  frontal  bone  and  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid.  Its  inner  surface  is  marked  by  a  deep  groove,  sometimes 
a  canal,  for  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  The  occipital 
angle  is  rounded  and  corresponds  with  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  sagittal  and 
lambdoidal  sutiu-es — a  point  which  is  termed  the  lambda;  in  the  fetus  this  part 
of  the  skull  is  membranous,  and  is  called  the  posterior  fontanelle.  The  mastoid 
angle  is  truncated;  it  articulates  with  the  occipital  bone  and  with  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal,  and  presents  on  its  inner  surface  a  broad,  shallow  groove 
which  lodges  part  of  the  transverse  sinus.  The  point  of  meeting  of  this  angle 
with  the  occipital  and  the  mastoid  part  of  the  temporal  is  named  the  asterion. 

0«riflcation. — ^The  parietal  bone  is  ossified  in  membrane  from  a  single  center,  which  appears 
at  the  parietal  eminence  about  the  eighth  week  of  fetal  life.  Ossification  gradually  extends  in 
a  radial  manner  from  the  center  toward  the  margins  of  the  bone;  the  angles  are  consequently 
the  parts  last  formed,  and  it  is  here  that  the  fontanelles  exist.  Occasionally  the  parietal  bon>3 
IS  divided  into  two  parts,  upper  and  lower,  by  an  antero-poeterior  suture. 

Articulations. — ^The  parietal  articulates  with  five  bones:  the  opposite  parietal,  the  occipital, 
frontal,  temporal,  and  sphenoid. 

The  Frontal  Bone  (Os  Frontale). 

The  frontal  bone  resembles  a  cockle-shell  in  form,  and  consists  of  two  portions 
— a  vertical  portion,  the  squama,  corresponding  with  the  region  of  the  forehead; 
and  an  orbital  or  horixontal  portion^  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  roofs 
of  the  orbital  and  nasal  cavities. 

Squama  {squama  frontalis). — Surfaces. — ^The  external  sorface  (Fig.  134)  of  this 
portion  is  convex  and  usually  exhibits,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  line,  the 
remains  of  the  frontal  or  metopic  sntnre;  in  infancy  this  suture  divides  the  bone  into 
two,  a  condition  which  may  persist  throughout  life.  On  either  side  of  this  suture, 
about  3  cm.  above  the  supraorbital  margin,  is  a  rounded  elevation,  the  frontal  emi- 
nence (tuber  frontale),  Tlies^  eminences  vary  in  size  in  different  individuals,  are 
occasionally  unsymmetrical,  and  are  especially  prominent  in  young  skulls;  the  sur- 
face of  the  bone  above  them  is  smooth,  and  covered  by  the  galea  aponeurotica. 
Below  the  frontal  eminences,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  shallow  groove,  are 
two  arched  elevations,  the  superciliary  arches;  these  are  prominent  medially,  and 
are  joined  to  one  another  by  a  smooth  elevation  named  the  glabella.  They  are 
larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  their  degree  of  prominence  depends 
to  some  extent  on  the  size  of  the  frontal  air  sinuses;^  prominent  ridges  are,  how- 
ever, occasionally  associated  with  small  air  sinuses.  Beneath  each  superciliary 
arch  is  a  curved  and  prominent  margin,  the  supraorbital  margin,  which  forms  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  base  of  the  orbit,  and  separates  the  squama  from  the  orbital 
portion  of  the  bone.  The  lateral  part  of  this  margin  is  sharp  and  prominent, 
affording  to  the  eye,  in  that  situation,  considerable  protection  from  injury;  the 
medial  part  is  rounded.    At  the  junction  of  its  medial  and  intermediate  thirds  is 

1  Some  conftuion  is  occasioned  to  students  commencing  the  study  of  anatomy  by  the  name  "sinus"  having  been 
given  to  two  different  kinds  of  space  connected  with  the  skull.  It  may  be  as  well,  therefore,  to  state  here  that  the 
"sinnses"  in  the  interior  of  the  cranium  which  produce  the  grooves  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  venous 
dianneb  which  convey  the  blood  from  the  brain,  while  the  "sinuses"  external  to  the  cranial  cavity  (the  frontal, 
MKoofedal.  ethmoidal,  and  maxillary)  are  hollow  spaces  in  the  bones  themselves;  they  communicate  with  the  nasal 
Xfitaes  aikd  contain  air. 
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a  notch,  sometimes  converted  into  a  foramen,  the  saprurbttal  notch 
which  transmits  the  supraorbital  vessels  and  nerve.  A  small  aperture  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  notch  transmits  a  vein  from  the  diploe  to  join  the  supraorbital  vein. 
The  supraorbital  margin  ends  laterally  in  the  syKomatlc  process,  which  is  strong 
and  prominent,  and  articulates  with  the  zygomatic  bone.  Running  upward  and 
backward  from  this  process  is  a  well-marked  line,  the  temporal  line,  which  divides 
into  the  upper  and  lower  temporal  lines,  continuous,  in  the  articulated  skull,  with 
the  corresponding  lines  on  the  parietal  bone.  The  area  below  and  behind  the  tem- 
poral line  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  gives  origin  to  the 
Temporalis  muscle.  Between  the  supraorbital  margins  the  squama  projects  down- 
ward to  a  level  below  that  of  the  zygomatic  processes;  this  portion  is  known  as  the 
DWal  put  and  presents  a  rough,  uneven  interval,  the  nasal  notch,  which  articulates 


on  either  side  of  the  middle  Ime  with  the  nasal  bone,  and  laterally  with  the  frontal 
process  of  the  maxilla  and  with  the  lacrimal.  The  term  nadon  is  applied  to  the 
middle  of  the  frontonasal  suture.  From  the  center  of  the  notch  the  nasal  process 
projects  downward  and  forwaru  beneath  the  nasal  bones  and  frontal  processes  of 
the  maxillffi,  and  supports  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  The  nasal  process  ends  below 
in  a  sharp  spine,  and  on  either  side  of  this  is  a  small  grooved  surface  which  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  roof  of  the  corresponding  nasal  cavity.  The  spine  forms 
part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  articulating  in  front  with  the  crest  of  the  nasal 
bones  and  behind  with  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid. 

The  internal  surface  (Fig.  135)  of  the  squama  is  concave  and  presents  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  middle  line  a  vertical  groove,  the  sagittal  sulcus,  the  edges  of 
which  unite  below  to  form  a  ridge,  the  frontal  crest;  the  sulcus  lodges  the  superior 
sa^ttal  sinus,  while  its  mai^ins  and  the  crest  afford  attachment  to  the  f  alx  cerebri. 
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Tie  crest  ends  below  in  a  small  notch  which  is  converted  into  a  foramen,  the  !(»»- 
HUB  Geeam,  by  articulation  with  the  ethmoid.  This  foramen  varies  in  size  in 
different  subjects,  and  is  frequently  impervious;  when  open,  it  transmits  a  vein 
from  the  nose  to  the  superior  sagittal  sinus.  On  either  side  of  the  middle  line  the 
bone  presents  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  numerous  small 
furrows  for  the  anterior  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  vessels.  Several  small, 
itT^ular  fossie  may  also  be  seen  on  either  side  of  the  sagittal  sulcus,  for  the 
reception  of  the  arachnoid  granulations. 

Orbital  or  Hotuontftl  Put  {jmrs  orbiUdia). — This  portion  consists  of  two  thin 
triangular  plates,  the  wbital  pUtes,  which  form  the  vaults  of  the  orbits,  and  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  median  gap,  the  ethnoidal  noteh. 


Tia.  13£.— Pnmtal  bone.     Iddct  nirfuce. 

—The  inlarior  sortaco  (Fig.  135)  of  each  orbital  plate  is  smooth  and 
concave,  and  presents,  laterally,  under  cover  of  the  zygomatic  process,  a  shallow 
depresdon,  the  lacrimal  fossa,  for  the  lacrimal  gland;  near  the  nasal  part  is  a  depres- 
sion, the  fOTsa  trochleaiia,  or  occasionally  a  small  troelilear  spine,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  cartilaginous  pulley  of  the  Obliquus  oculi  superior.  The  saperlw 
nttace  is  convex,  and  marked  by  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  frontal 
lobes  of  the  brain,  and  faint  grooves  for  the  meningeal  branches  of  the  ethmoidal 
vessels. 

The  ethmoidal  notch  separates  the  two  orbital  plates;  it  is  quadrilateral,  and 
filled,  in  the  articulated  skull,  by  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid.  The  margins 
of  the  notch  present  several  half-cells  which,  when  united  with  corresponding 
half-cells  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  ethmoid,  complete  the  ethmoidal  air  cells. 
Tvo  grooves  cross  these  edges  transversely;  they  are  converted  into  the  anterioi 
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and  pcwtnior  etiimoidal  euuls  by  the  ethmoid,  and  open  on  the  medial  nail  of  the 
orh\t.  The  anterior  canal  transmits  the  nasociliary  nerve  and  anterior  ethmoidal 
vessels,  the  posterior,  the  posterior  ethmoidal  nerve  and  vessels.  In  front  of  the 
ethmoidal  notch,  on  either  side  of  the  frontal  spine,  are  the  openings  of  the  tnmtal 
air  nmisei.  These  are  two  irregular  cavities,  which  extend  backward,  upward, 
and  lateralward  for  a  variable  distance  between  the  two  tables  of  the  skull;  they 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  thin  bony  septum,  which  often  deviates  to 
one  or  other  side,  with  the  result  that  the  sinuses  are  rarely  symmetrical.  Absent 
at  birth,  they  are  usually  fairly  well-developed  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years,  but  only  reach  their  full  size  after  puberty.  They  vary  in  size  in  different 
persons,  and  are  larger  in  men  than  in  women.'  They  are  lined  by  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  each  communicates  with  the  corresponding  nasal  cavity  by  means  of  a 
passage  called  the  frontonasal  dact. 

Bnders. — The  border  of  the  sqouna  is  thick,  strongly  serrated,  bevelled  at  the 
expense  of  the  inner  table  above,  where  it  rests  upon  the  parietal  bones,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  outer  table  on  either  side,  where  it  receives  the  lateral  pressure 
of  those  bones;  this  border  is  continued  below  into  a  triangular,  rough  surface, 
which  articulates  with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  The  pOBterior  txnders  of 
the  orbital  platas  are  thin  and  serrated,  and. articulate  with  the  small  wings  of  the 
sphenoid. 

Stniettiifl. — The  squama  and  the  lygomatic  processes  are  very  thick,  consuting  of  diploic 
tissue  coDt^ned  between  two  compact  lamiiue;  the  diploic  tissue  is  absent  in  the  regions  occupied 
by  the  frontal  air  BinUHce.  The  orbital  portion  is  thin,  translucent,  and  composed  entirely  of 
compact  bone;  hence  the  facility  with  which  inatruments  can  penetrate  the  cranium  through 
this  part  of  the  orbit ;  when  the  frontal  sinuses  are  exceptionally  large  they  may  extend  backward 
for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  orbital  portion,  wluch  in  such  cases  also  consists  of  only  two 
tables. 

Ostiflution    (Fig.    136). ^The  frontal  bone  is  ossified    in   membrane    from   Iwo  primary 
centers,  one  for  each  half,  which  appear  toward  the  end  of  the  second  month  ot  fetal  life,   one 
above  each  supraorbital  margin.     From  each  of  these  centers  ossification  extends  upward  to  form 
the  corresponding  half  of  the  squanta,  and  backward  to  form  the  orbital  plate.     The  spine  is 
ossified  from  a  pair  of  ieeondary  centers, 
o  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line;    similar 

'""""^  centers  ^pear  in  the  nasal  part  and  zygo- 

matic processes.  At  birth  the  bone  consists 
of  two  pieces,  separated  by  the  frontal 
suture,  which  is  usually  obliterated,  except 
at  its  lower  part,  by  the  eighth  year,  but 
occasionally  persists  throughout  life.  It  is 
generally  maintained  that  the  development 
of  the  frontal  sinuses  b^ins  at  the  end  of 
the  first  or  beginning  irf  the  second  year, 
but  Onodi's  reseal-ches  indicate  that  de- 
velopment begins  at  birth.  The  sinuses 
are  of  considerable  si^e  by  the  seventh  or 
eighth  year,  but  do  not  attain  their  fuU 
proportions  untU  after  puberty. 
ArticQlatioiui. —  The  frontal  articulates 
aiiopvcesi  ^ti,  jjjjg^g  bones:  the  sphenoid,  the  eth- 
moid, the  two  parietals,  the  two  nasals,  the 
two  maxiilfB,    the  two  lacrimals,  and  the 


Fio.  138.— Frrabil  bone  Bt  birth.  (wo  zygomatics. 

The  Temporal  Bone  (Os  TemponUe). 

The  temporal  bones  are  situated  at  the  sides  and  base  of  the  skull.  Each  consists 
of  five  parts,  viz.,  the  squama,  the  petnnu,  mastoid,  and  tympanic  parts,  and  the 
styloid  process. 

,  ■  Aldren  Turner  (Tbs  Aochkitv  Sidiuh  of  the  Nose.  IWl)  i 
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The  Squama  {aquama  temporalis). — The  squama  forms  the  anterior  and  upper 
part  of  the  bone,  and  is  scale-like,  thin,-  and  translucent. 

SttrfaesB.' — Its  ooter  mrface  (F^g.  137)  is  smooth  and  convex;  it  affords  attach- 
iDHit  to  the  Temporalis  muscle,  and  forms  part  of  the  temporal  fossa ;  on  its  hinder 
part  b  a  vertical  groove  for  the  middle  temporal  artery,  A  curved  line,  the  tem-. 
poral  line,  or  mpramastcdd  crest,  runs  backward  and  upward  across  its  posterior 
part;  it  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  fascia,  and  limits  the  origin 
of  the  Temporalis  muscle.  The  houndary  between  the  squama  and  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  bone,  as  indicated  by  traces  of  the  original  suture,  lies  about  1  cm. 
below  this  line.  Projecting  from  ^e  lower  part  of  ^e  squama  is  a  long,  arched 
process,  the  zjrfomatic  procesa.  This  process  is  at  first  directed  lateralward,  its 
two  surfaces  looking  upward  and  downward;  it  then  appears  as  if  twisted  inward 


Styloid  procett 
Fio.  137.— Utt  Mnponl  bone.     Oular  ■urfan. 

upon  itself,  aod  nms  forward,  its  surfaces  now  looking  medialward  and  lateralward. 
Tiie  superior  border  is  long,  thin,  and  sharp,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the 
temporal  fascia;  the  inferior,  short,  thick,  and  arched,  has  attached  to  it  some 
fibers  of  the  Mass^ter,  The  lateral  surface  is  convex  and  subcutaneous ;  the  medial 
is  concave,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  Masseter.  The  anterior  end  is  deeply 
serrated  and  articulates  with  the  zygomatic  bone.  The  posterior  end  is  connected 
to  the  squama  by  two  roots,  the  toterior  and  postwior  roots.  The  posterior  root,  a 
prolongation  of  the  upper  border,  is  strongly  marked ;  it  runs  backward  above  the 
eitenial  acoustic  meatus,  and  is  continuous  with  the  temporal  line.  The  anterior 
root,  continuous  with  the  lower  border,  is  short  but  broad  and  strong;  it  is  directed 
medialward  and  ends  in  a  rounded  eminence,  the  articular  tubercle  (eminentia 
nTiiailarig).    This  tubercle  forms  the  front  boundary  of  the  mandibular  fossa, 
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and  in  the  fresh  state  is  covered  with  cartilage.  In  front  of  the  articular  tubercle 
is  a  small  triangular  area  which  assists  in  forming  the  infratemporal  fossa;  thb 
area  is  separated  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  squama  by  a  ridge  which  is  continu- 
ous behind  with  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygomatic  process,  and  in  front,  in  the 
.articulated  skull,  with  the  infratemporal  crest  on  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 
Between  the  posterior  wall  of  the  external  acoustic  meatus  and  the  posterior  root 
of  the  zygomatic  process  is  the  area  called  the  suprameatal  triangle  (Macewen), 
or  mastoid  fossa,  through  which  an  instrument  may  be  pushed  into  the  tympanic 
antrum.  At  the  junction  of  the  anterior  root  with  the  zygomatic  process  is  a  pro- 
jection for  the  attachment  of  the  temporomandibular  ligament;  and  behind  the 
anterior  root  is  an  ova!  depression,  forming  part  of  the  mandibular  fossa,  for  the 
reception  of  the  condyle  of  the  mandible.    The  maadibuUr  tosaa  (glenoid  fossa) 


I  ax/Uea 
Imernal  acouatie  meatue 
Fio.  138. — Lett  temporml  bone.     iBoar  lurtiKa, 

is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  articular  tubercle;  behind,  by  the  tympanic  part  of 
the  bone,  which  separates  it  from  the  external  acoustic  meatus;  it  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  narrow  slit,  the  petrotympaaie  fissure  (Glaserian  fiamire).  The 
anterior  part,  formed  by  the  squama,  is  smooth,  covered  in  the  fresh  state  with 
cartilage,  and  articulates  with  the  condyle  of  the  mandible.  Behind  this  part 
of  the  fossa  is  a  small  conical  eminence;  this  is  the  representative  of  a  prominent 
tubercle  which,  in  some  mammals,  descends  behind  the  condyle  of  the  mandible, 
and  prevents  its  backward  displacement.  The  posterior  part  of  the  mandibular 
fossa,  formed  by  the  tympanic  part  of  the  bone,  'iS  non-articular,  and  sometimes 
lodges  a  portion  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  petrotympanic  fissure  leads  into  the 
middle  ear  or  tympanic  cavity;  it  lodges  the  anterior  process  of  the  malleus,  and 
transmits  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  maxUlary  artery.     The  chorda 
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Qinpaiu  nerve  passes  through  a  cana]  (canal  of  Httguier),  separated  from  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  petrotympanic  fissure  by  a  thin  scale  of  bone  and  situated  on 
the  lateral  side  of  the  auditory  tube,  in  the  retiring  angle  between  the  squama 
vid  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal. 

I^e  intenul  surface  of  the  squama  (f^g.  138)  is  concave;  it  presents  depressions 
corresponding  to  the  convolutions  of  the  temporal  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  grooves 
for  the  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  vessels. 

Bocdns. — The  sopeilor  bonier  is  thin,  and  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  internal 
table,  so  as  to  overlap  the  squamous  border  of  the  parietal  booe,  forming  with 
it  the  squamosal  suture.  Posteriorly,  the  superior  border  forms  an  angle,  the 
pKietal  notch,  with  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  bone.  The  aatero4nfeilor  border 
B  thick,  serrated,  and  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  table  above  and  of 
the  outer  below,  for  articulation  with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

Mastoid  Portbni  {pan  nuwtouJea).— The  mastoid  portion  forms  the  posterior 
part  of  the  bcme. 


?B  of  liibt  temparal  (woe. 

Soifaees. — Its  oat«  snrfaee  (Pig.  137)  is  rough,  and  ^ves  attachment  to  the 
Occipitalis  and  Auricularis  posterior.  It  is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina;  one 
of  these,  of  large  size,  situated  near  the  posterior  border,  is  termed  the  mastoid 
bninen;  it  transmits  a  vein  to  the  transverse  sinus  and  a  small  branch  of  the  occipi- 
tal artery  to  the  dura  mater.  The  position  and  size  of  this  foramen  are  very 
variable;  it  is  not  always  present;  sometimes  it  is  situated  in  the  occipital  bone, 
M  in  the  suture  between  the  temporal  and  the  occipital.  The  mastoid  portion  is 
continued  below  into  a  conical  projection,  the  mastoid  procAss,  the  size  and  form 
of  which  vary  somewhat;  it  is  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  This  process 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  Stemocleidomastoideus,  Splenius  capitis,  and 
Longissimus  capitis.  On  the  medial  side  of  the  process  is  a  deep  groove,  the 
mutiM  notch  (digastric  fossa),  for  the  attachment  of  the  Digastricus;  medial  to 
this  is  a  shallow  furrow,  the  ocdidtal  sroore,  which  lodges  the  occipital  artery. 
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The  ixmer  surface  of  the  mastoid  portion  presents  a  deep,  curved  groove,  the 
sigmoid  sulcus,  which  lodges  part  of  the  transverse  sinus;  in  it  may  be  seen  the 
opening  of  the  mastoid  foramen.  The  groove  for  the  transverse  sinus  is  separated 
from  the  innermost  of  the  mastoid  air  cells  by  a  very  thin  lamina  of  bone,  and  even 
this  may  be  partly  deficient. 

Borders. — ^The  superior  border  of  the  mastoid  portion  is  broad  and  serrated,  for 
articulation  with  the  mastoid  angle  of  the  parietal.  The  posterior  border,  also 
serrated,  articulates  with  the  inferior  border  of  the  occipital  between  the  lateral 
angle  and  jugular  process.  Anteriorly  the  mastoid  portion  is  fused  with  the 
descending  process  of  the  squama  above;  below  it  enters  into  the  formation  of 
the  external  acoustic  meatus  and  the  tympanic  cavity. 

A  section  of  the  mastoid  process  (Fig.  139)  shows  it  to  be  hollowed  out  into  a 
number  of  spaces,  the  mastoid  cells,  which  exhibit  the  greatest  possible  variety 
as  to  their  size  and  number.  At  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  process  they  are 
large  and  irregiilar  and  contain  air,  but  toward  the  lower  part  they  diminish  in 
size,  while  those  at  the  apex  of  the  process  are  frequently  quite  small  and  contain 
marrow;  occasionally  they  are  entirely  absent,  and  the  mastoid  is  then  solid 
throughout.  In  addition  to  these  a  large  irregular  cavity  is  situated  at  the  upper 
and  front  part  of  the  bone.  It  is  called  the  tympanic  antrum,  and  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  mastoid  cells,  though  it  conmiunicates  with  them.  Like  the  mas- 
toid cells  it  is  filled  with  air  and  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  tympanic  cavity,  with  which  it  conmiunicates.  Th6  tympanic  antrum  is 
bounded  above  by  a  tiiin  plate  of  bone,  the  tegmen  tympani,  which  separates  it 
from  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull;  below  by  the  mastoid  process;  later- 
ally by  the  squama  just  below  the  temporal  line,  and  medially  by  the  lateral  semi- 
circular canal  of  the  internal  ear  which  projects  into  its  cavity.  It  opens  in  front 
into  that  portion  of  the  tympanic  cavity  which  is  known  as  the  attic  or  epitympanic 
recess.  The  tympanic  antrum  is  a  cavity  of  some  considerable  size  at  the  time  of 
birth;  the  mastoid  air  cells  may  be  regarded  as  diverticula  from  the  antrum, 
and  begin  to  appear  at  or  before  birth;  by  the  fifth  year  they  are  well-marked, 
but  their  development  is  not  completed  until  toward  puberty. 

Petrous  Portion  {pars  petrosa  [pyramis]). — ^The  petrous  portion  or  pyramid  is 
pyramidal  and  is  wedged  in  at  the  base  of  the  skull  between  the  sphenoid  and 
occipital.  Directed  medialward,  forward,  and  a  little  upward,  it  presents  for 
examination  a  base,  an  apex,  three  surfaces,  and  three  angles,  and  contains,  in 
its  interior,  the  essential  parts  of  the  organ  of  hearing. 

Base. — ^The  base  is  fused  with  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  squama  and  mastoid 
portion. 

Apex. — ^The  apex,  rough  and  uneven,  is  received  into  the  angular  interval  between 
the  posterior  border  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  basilar  part  of  Ihe 
occipital;  it  presents  the  anterior  or  internal  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal,  and 
forms  the  postero-lateral  boundary  of  the  foramen  lacenuh. 

Surfaces. — ^The  anterior  surface  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  middle  fossa  of 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  is  continuous  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  squamous 
portion,  to  which  it  is  united  by  the  petrosquamous  suture,  remains  of  which  are 
distinct  even  at  a  late  period  of  life.  It  is  marked  by  depressions  for  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain,  and  presents  six  points  for  examination:  (1)  near  the  center, 
an  eminence  {eminentia  arcvjota)  which  indicates  the  situation  of  the  superior  semi- 
circular canal;  (2)  in  front  of  and  a  little  lateral  to  this  eminence,  a  depression  indi- 
cating the  position  of  the  tympanic  cavity:  here  the  layer  of  bone  which  separates 
the  tympanic  from  the  cranial  cavity  is  extremely  thin,  and  is  known  as  the 
tegmen  tympani;  (3)  a  shallow  groove,  sometimes  double,  leading  lateralward  and 
backward  to  an  oblique  opening,  the  hiatus  of  the  facial  canal,  for  the  passage  of 
the  greater  superficial  petrosal  nerve  and  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  middle  men- 
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ingeal  artery;  (4)  lateral  to  the  hiatus,  a  smaller  opening,  occasionally  seen,  for 
the  passage  of  the  lesser  superficial  petrosal  nerve;  (5)  near  the  apex  of  the  bone, 
the  terminatioD  of  the  carotid  canal,  the  wall  of  which  in  this  situation  is  deficient 
in  front;  (6)  above  this  canal  the  shallow  taicemlnal  impression  for  the  reception 
of  the  semilunar  ganglion. 

The  postetior  smface  (Fig.- 138)  forms  the  front  part  of  the  posterior  fossa  of 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  is  continuous  with  the  inner  surface  of  tt)e  mastoid 
portion.    Near  the  center  is  a  large  orifice,  the  Intamal  aconstle  meatus,  the  size  of 
which  varies  considerably;  its  margins  are  smooth  and  rounded,  and  it  leads  into 
a  short  canal,  about  1  cm.  in  length,  which  runs  lateralward.     It  transmits  the 
facial  and  acoustic  nerves  and  the  internal  auditory  branch  of  the  basilar  artery. 
The  lateral  end  of  the  canal  is  closed  by  a  vertical  plate,  which  is  divided  by  a 
horizontal  crest,  the  crista  laldfmnds,  into  two  unequal  portions  (Fig.  140).     Each 
portion  is  further  subdivided  by  a  vertical  ridge  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
part.      In  the  portion  beneath  the  crista  falciformis  are  three  sets  of  foramina; 
one  group,  just  below  the  posterior  part  of 
the  crest,  situated  in  the 'area  cribiosa  media, 
consists  of  several  small  openings  for  the 
nerves  to  the  saccule;  below  and  behind  this 
area  b  the  toramen  singnlare,  or  opening  for 
the  nerve  to  the  posterior  semicircular  duct; 
in  front  of  and  below  the  first  is  the  tracttu 
qiralia  f<»aiamo6iis,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
small  spirally  arranged  openings,  which  encircle 
the  eanalis  centralis  cochlew;  these  openings 
together  with  this  central  canal  transmit  the 
nerves  to  the  cochlea.    The  portion  above 
the   crista  falciformis  presents  behind,  the 
area  cribrosa  superior,  pierced  by  a  series  of 
small  openings,  for  the  passage  of  the  nerves 

to  the  utricle  and  the  superior  and  lateral     

semicircular  ducts,  and,  in  front,  the  area  '^^LTt^i,^  }t^^loT!b„  ^J^^ 
ItaaAs,  with  one  large  opening,  the  com-  fJ^^'^iS^"  ,tr  ^.S^u^T'StTriS 
mencement  of  the  canal  for  the  facial  nerve  ''^*"^5,''"°^"^""j'Ti'^  Jt' e^.ij"'^'" 
(iqandoctas  FkDo^).      Behind    the   internal     SS  of  ^hJi°S3i'ii.' e.  kidite  »pmtii*SS 

.         ■  iii<.       1  ji<ii  tTBOtua  ffpimii  toruDiDonia  from  tne  Ar«m  crib- 

aCOUStlC  meatus  is  a  small  slit  almost  hidden      rou  madu.    ?.  Am  cnbroH  media,  wilb  (70 

by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  leading  to  a  canal,  ^Slrl!"  ""^^  ""  ~™^'  *■  *'"'™™' 
the  aqiuedDetns  vesttbiili,  which  transmits  the 

ductus  endolj'mphaticus  together  with  a  small  artery  and  vein.  Above  and 
between  these  two  openings  is  an  irregular  depression  which  lodges  a  process  of 
the  dura  mater  and  transmits  a  small  vein;  in  the  infant  thb  depression  is  repre- 
sented by  a  large  fossa,  the  subarciute  fossa,  which  extends  backward  as  a  blind 
tunnel  under  the  superior  semicircular  canal. 

The  inferior  Borface  (Fig.  141)  is  rough  and  irregular,  and  forms  part  of  the 
exterior  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  presents  eleven  points  for  ^camination:  (1) 
Mar  the  apex  is  a  rough  surface,  quadrilateral  in  form,  which  serves  partly  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Levator  veli  palatini  and  the  cartOaginous  portion  of  the  audi- 
tray  tube,  and  partly  for  connection  with  the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital  bone 
through  the  intervention  of  some  dense  fibrous  tissue;  (2)  behind  this  is  the  large 
circular  aperture  of  the  carotid  canal,  which  ascends  at  first  vertically,  and  then, 
making  a  bend,  runs  horizontally  forward  and  medialward;  it  transmits  into  the 
cranium  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  the  carotid  plexus  of  nerves;  (3)  medial 
to  the  opening  for  the  carotid  canal  and  close  to  its  posterior  border,  in  front  of  the 
jugular  fossa,  is  a  triangular  depression;  at  the  apex  of  this  is  a  small  opening,  the 
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Behind  the  dorsum  selice  is  a  shallow  depression,  the  cliTVS,  which  ^opes  obliquely 
backward,  and  is  continuous  with  the  groove  on  the  basilar  portion'of  the  occipital 
bone;  it  supports  the  upper  part  of  the  pons. 


|i 


Fio.  145. — Sphenoid  bone.     Upper  aurfkce. 

The  lataral  aorfaces  of  the  body  are  united  with  the  great  wings  and  the  media! 
pterygoid  plates.  Above  the  attachment  of  each  great  wing  is  a  broad  groove, 
curv^  something  like  the  italic  letter  /;  it  lodges  the  internal  carotid  artery  and 
the  cavernous  sinus,  and  is  named  the  carotid  groove.    Along  the  posterior  part 


Fia.  140.— Sphenoid  bone.    Anterior  mud  ialeriar  aurlaoes. 

of  the  lateral  margin  of  this  groove,  in  the  angle  between  the  body  and  great  wing, 
is  a  ridge  of  bone,  called  the  linptla. 

The  posterior  surface,  quadrilateral  in  form  (Fig.  147),  is  joined,  during  infancy 
and  adolescence,  to  the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital  bone  by  a  plate  of  cartilage. 
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jnciilar  foramen;  an  eminence  occasionally  projects  from  the  center  of  the  fossa, 
and  divides  the  foramen  into  two.  The  anterior  angle  is  divided  into  two  parts 
— a  lateral  joined  to  the  squama  by  a  sutm^  (petrosquamous),  the  remains  of  which 
are  more  or  less  distinct;  a  medial,  free,  which  articulates  with  the  spinous  process 
of  the  sphenoid. 

At  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  petrous  part  and  the  squama  are  two  canals, 
one  above  the  other,  and  separated  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  the  septum  canalis 
mnseaktiibani  (jnrocessus  cochleariformis);  both  canals  lead  into  the  tympanic 
cavity.  The  upper  one  {semicartalis  m.  tensoris  tympani)  transmits  the  Tensor 
t^'mpani,  the  lower  one  (semicanalis  tvbcB  aiiditivcB)  forms  the  bony  part  of  the 
auditory  tube. 

The  tympanic  cavity,  auditory  ossicles,  and  internal  ear,  are  described  with 
the  organ  of  hearing. 

Tympanic  Part  (pars  tympanica). — ^The  tympanic  part  is  a  curved  plate  of  bone 
lying  below  the  squama  and  in  front  of  the  mastoid  process. 

Surfaces. — Its  postero-saperior  surface  is  concave,  and  forms  the  anterior  Wall, 
the  floor,  and  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bony  external  acoustic  meatus. 
Medially,  it  presents  a  narrow  furrow,  the  tympanib  sulcus,  for  the  attachment 
of  the  tympanic  membrane.  Its  antero-inferior  surface  is  quadrilateral  and  slightly 
concave;  it  constitutes  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  mandibular  fossa,  and  is 
in  contact  with  the  retromandibular  part  of  the  parotid  gland. 

Borders. — Its  lateral  border  is  free  and  rough,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  car- 
tilaginous part  of  the  external  acoustic  meatus.  Internally,  the  tympanic  part 
is  fused  with  the  petrous  portion,  and  appears  in  the  retreating  angle  between 
it  and  the  squama,  where  it  lies  below  and  lateral  to  the  orifice  of  the  auditory 
tube.  Posteriorly,  it  blends  with  the  squama  and. mastoid  part,  and  forms  the 
anterior  boundary  of  the  tympanomastoid  fissure.  Its  upper  border  fuses  laterally 
with  the  back  of  the  ix)stglenoid  process,  while  medijdly  it  bounds  the  petro- 
t^onpanic  fissure.  Hie  medial  part  of  the  lower  border  is  thin  and  sharp;  its  lateral 
part  splits  to  enclose  the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  and  is  therefore  named  the 
vaginal  process.  The  central  portion  of  the  tympanic  part  is  thin,  and  in  a  consid- 
erable percentage  of  skulls  is  perforated  by  a  hole,  the  foramen  of  Buschke. 

The  eztomal  acoustic  meatus  is  nearly  2  cm.  long  and  is  directed  inward  and 
slightly  forward:  at  the  same  time  it  forms  a  slight  curve,  so  that  the  floor  of  the 
canal  is  convex  upward.  In  sagittial  section  it  presents  an  oval  or  elliptical  shape 
with  the  long  axis  directed  downward  and  slightly  backward.  Its  anterior  wall 
and  floor  and  the  lower  part  of  its  posterior  wall  are  formed  by  the  tympanic 
part;  the  roof  and  upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall  by  the  squama.  Its  inner 
end  is  closed,  in  the  recent  state,  by  the  tympanic  membrane;  the  upper  limit 
of  its  outer  orifice  is  formed  by  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygomatic  process,  imme- 
diately below  which  there  b  sometimes  seen  a  small  spine,  the  suprameatal  spine, 
situated  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  orifice. 

Styloid  Process  (processus  styUndeus). — ^The  styloid  process  is  slender,  pointed, 
and  of  varying  length;  it  projects  downward  and  forward,  from  the  under  surface 
of  the  temporal  bone.  Its  proximal  part  (tympanohyal)  is  ensheathed  by  the 
vaginal  process  of  the  tympanic  portion,  while  its  distal  part  (stylohyal)  gives 
attachment  to  the  stylohyoid  and  stylomandibular  ligaments,  and  to  the  Stylo- 
glossus, Stylohyoideus,  and  Stylopharyngeus  muscles.  The  stylohyoid  ligament 
extends  from  the  apex  of  the  process  to  the  lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and 
in  some  instances  is  partially,  in  others  completely,  ossified. 

Sirueiure. — ^The  structure  of  the  squama  is  like  that  of  the  other  cranial  bones:  the  mastoid 
portion  is  spongy,  and  the  petrous  portion  dense  and  hard. 

Ossification. — ^The  temporal  bone  is  ossified  from  eight  centers,  exclusive  of  those  for  the  internal 
ear  and  the  tsrmpanic  ossicles,  viz.,  one  for  the  squama  including  the  zygomatic  process,  one  for 
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the  tympanic  part,  four  for  the  petrous  and  mastoid  parta,  and  two  for  the  styloid  process.  Just 
before  the  close  of  fetal  life  (Fig.  142)  the  temporal  bone  consists  of  three  principal  partsr  1. 
The  squama  is  oesified  in  membrane  from  a  single  nucleus,  which  appears  near  the  root  of  the 
»ygomatio  process  about  the  second  month.  2.  The  petromastmd  part  is  developed  from  four 
centers,  which  make  their  appearance  in  the  cartilaginous  ear  capsule  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
month.  One  (prooiic)  appears  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eminentia  arcuata,  spreads  in  front 
and  above  the  internal  acoustic  meatus  and  extends  to  the  apex  of  the  bone;  it  forms  part  of  the 

Septum  canalia  miitettMiibarii 

—  ?ulciu  tympanicut 


Brittle  intaeial 


Oe  infaei 


Lateral  wall  f^ 


Flo.  142.— Tbs  three  prioEif*!  (art*  of  the  temponi  bone  at  birth.    1.  Outer  aurf  ue  of  petronuitoid  part. 
a.  Outer  lurfBoe  of  tympmio  Aat-     3-  Inner  niitwig  oi  equama. 

cochlea,  veatibub,  superior  semicircular  canal,  and  medial  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  A  second 
ifypigShotie)  appears  at  the  promontory  on  the  medial  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  surrouoda 
the  fenestra  cochlen;  it  forms  the  floor  of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  vestibule,  surrounda  the  carotid 
canal,  invests  the  lateral  and  lower  part  of  the  cochlea,  and  spreads  medially  below  the  iotemal 
acoustic  meatus.    A  third  (pterotic)  roofs  in  the  tympanic  cavity  and  antrum;  while  the  fourth 

Sgvama  Souama 


FttrvfOMloid  jiortion  Jnlemal  acouHic  vteatua 

ria.  114. — Temporal  booe  at  Urtli.    luwr 

{epiolic)  appears  near  the  posterior  semicircular  canal  and  extends  to  form  the  mastoid  procesa 
(Vrolik).  3.  The  tjfmpanie  ring  is  an  incomplete  circle,  in  the  concavity  of  which  is  a  groove, 
the  tympanic  sulcus,  for  the  attachment  of  the  circumference  of  the  tympanic  membrane.  This 
ring  expands  to  form  the  tympanic  part,  and  is  ossified  in  membrane  from  a  single  center  which 
appears  about  the  third  month.  The  styloid  procesa  is  developed  from  the  proximal  part  of  the 
cartilt^  of  the  second  branchial  or  hyoid  arch  by  two  centers:  one  for  the  proximal  part,  the 
tj/mparMkyal,  appears  before  birth;  the  other,  comprising  the  rest  of  the  process,  is  named  the 
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itj^hydl,  and  does  not  appear  until  after  birth.  The  tympanic  ring  unites  with  the  squama 
shortly  before  birth;  the  petromastoid  part  and  squama  join  during  the  first  year,  and  the  tym- 
panohyal  portion  of  the  styloid  process  about  the  same  time  (Figs.  143,  144).  The  stylohyal 
does  not  imite  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  until  after  puberty,  and  in  some  skuUs  never  at  all. 

The  chief  subsequent  changes  in  the  temporal  bone  i4)art  from  increase  in  size  are:  (1)  The 
tympanic  ring  extends  outward  and  backward  to  form  the  tympanic  part.  This  extension  does 
not,  however,  take  place  at  an  equal  rate  all  around  the  circumferences  the  ring,  but  occurs  most 
rapidly  on  its  anterior  and  posterior  portions,  and  these  outgrowths  meet  and  blend,  and  thus, 
for  a  time,  there  exists  in  the  floor  of  the  meatus  a  foramen,  the  foramen  of  Huachke;  this  foramen 
is  usually  closed  about  the  fifth  year,  but  may  persist  throughout  life.  (2)  The  mandibular  fossa 
is  at  first  extremely  shallow,  and  looks  lateralward  as  well  as  downward;  it  becomes  deeper  and 
is  ultimately  directed  downward.  Its  change  in  direction  is  accounted  for  as  follows.  The  part 
t)f  the  squama  which  forms  the  fossa  lies  at  first  below  the  level  of  the  zygomatic  process.  As, 
however,  the  base  of  the  skuU  increases  in  width,  this  lower  part  of  the  squama  is  directed  hori- 
sontally  inward  to  contribute  to  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skidl,  and  its  surfaces  therefore  come 
to  lock,  upward  and  downward;  the  attached  portion  of  the  zygomatic  process  also  becomes 
everted,  and  projects  like  a  shelf  at  right  angles  to  the  squama.  (3)  The  mastoid  portion  is  at 
first  quite  flat,  and  the  stylomastoid  foramen  and  rudimentary  styloid  process  lie  immediately 
behind  the  tjrmpanic  ring.  With  the  development  of  the  air  cells  the  outer  part  of  the  mastoid 
portion  grows  downward  and  forward  to  form  the  mastoid  process,  and  the  styloid  process  and 
stylomastoid  foramen  now  come  to  lie  on  the  under  surface.  The  descent  of  the  foramen  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  lengthening  of  the  facial  canal.  (4)  The  downward 
and  forward  growth  of  the  mastoid  process  also  pushes  forward  the  tympanic  part,  so  that  the 
portion  of  it  which  formed  the  original  floor  of  the  meatus  and  contained  the  foramen  of  Buschke 
is  ultimately  found  in  the  anterior  wall.  (5)  The  fossa  subarcuata  becomes  filled  up  and  almost 
obliterated. 

AitJenlationii. — ^The  temporal  articulates  with )iM  bones:  occipital,  parietal,  sphenoid,  mandible 
and  zygomatic. 

The  Sphenoid  Bone  (Os  Sphenoidale). 

The  sphenoid  bone  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  skull  in  front  of  the  temporals 
and  basilar  part  of  the  occipital.  It  somewhat  resembles  a  bat  with  its  wings 
extended,  and  is  divided  into  a  median  portion  or  body,  two  great  and  two  small 
wings  extending  outward  from  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  two  pterygoid  processes 
which  project  from  it  below. 

Body  (corpus  sphenoidale), — ^The  body,  more  or  less  cubical  in  shape,  is  hollowed 
out  in  its  interior  to  form  two  large  cavities,  the  sphenoidal  air  sinuses,  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  septum. 

Surfaces. — The  saperior  surface  of  the  body  (Fig.  145)  presents  in  front  a  promi- 
nent spine,  the  ethmoidal  spine,  for  articulation  with  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid;  behind  this  is  a  smooth  surface  slightly  raised  in  the  middle  line,  and 
grooved  on  either  side  for  the  olfactory  lobes  of  the  brain.  This  surface  is  bounded 
behind  by  a  ridge,  which  forms  the  anterior  border  of  a  narrow,  transverse  groove, 
the  chiasmatic  groove  (optic  groove),  above  and  behind  which  lies  the  optic  chiasma; 
the  groove  ends  on  either  side  in  the  optic  foramen,  which  transmits  the  optic 
nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery  into  the  orbital  cavity.  Behind  the  chiasmatic 
groove  is  an  elevation,  the  tabercnlom  sella;  and  still  more  posteriorly,  a  deep 
depression,  the  sella  tardea,  the  deepest  part  of  which  lodges  the  hypophysis 
cerebri  and  is  known  as  the  fossa  hypophyseos.  The  anterior  boundary  of  the 
sella  turcica  is  completed  by  two  small  eminences,  one  on  either  side,  called  the 
middle  clinoid  processes,  while  the  posterior  boundary  is  formed  by  a  square- 
shaped  plate  of  bone,  the  dorsom  sella,  ending  at  its  superior  angles  in  two  tubercles, 
the  posterior  clinoid  processes,  tHe  size  and  form  of  which  vary  considerably  in 
different  individuals.  The  posterior  clinoid  processes  deepen  the  sella  turcica, 
and  give  attachment  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  On  either  side  of  the  dorsum 
sdhe  is  a  notch  for  the  passage  of  the  abducent  nerve,  and  below  the  notch  a  sharp 
process,  the  petrosal  process,  which  articulates  with  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  and  forms  the  medial  boundary  of  the  foramen  lacerum. 
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Behind  the  dorsum  sellee  is  a  shallow  depression,  the  clivns,  which  ^opes  obliquely 
backward,  and  is  continuous  with  the  groove  on  the  basilar  portion'of  the  occipital 
bone;  it  supports  the  upper  part  of  the  pons. 
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The  latertl  snifacM  of  the  body  are  united  with  the  great  wings  and  the  medial 
pterygoid  plates.  Above  the  attachment  of  each  great  wing  is  a  broad  groove, 
curved  something  like  the  italic  letter  /;  it  lodges  the  internal  carotid  artery  and 
the  cavernous  sinus,  and  is  named  the  carotid  fioove.    Along  the  posterior  part 
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of  the  lateral  margin  of  this  groove,  in  the  angle  between  the  body  and  great  wing, 
is  a  ridge  of  bone,  called  the  lingula. 

The  poBterior  surface,  quadrilateral  in  form  (Fig.  147),  is  joined,  during  infancy 
and  adolescence,  to  the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital  bone  by  a  plate  of  cartilage. 
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Between  th6  eighteenth  and  twenty-fifth  years  this  becomes  ossified,  ossification 
commencing  above  and  extending  downward. 

The  anterior  sartace  of  the  body  (Fig.  146)  presents,  in  the  middle  line,  a  vertical 
crest,  the  sphenoidal  crest,  which  artieuiates  with  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the 
ethmoid,  and  forms  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose.  On  either  side  of  the  crest 
is  an  irregular  opening  leading  into  the  corresponding  spiianoidal  air  sinus.  These 
sinuses  are  two  large,  irregular  cavities  hollowed  qut  of  the  interior  of  the  body 
of  the  bone,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  a  bony  septum,  which  is  commonly 
bent  to  one  or  the  other  side.  They  vary  considerably  in  form  and  size,'  are 
seldom  symmetrical,  and  ar%  often  partially  subdivided  by  irregular  bony  laminte. 
Occasionally,  they  extend  into  the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital  nearly  as  far  as  the 
foramen  magnum.  They  begin  to  be  developed  before  birth,  and  are  of  a  consid- 
erable size  by  the  age  of  six.  They  are  partially  closed,  in  front  and  below,  by  two 
thh),  curved  plates  of  bone,  the  sphenoidal  concluB  (see  page  152),  leaving  in  the 
articulated  skull  a  round  opening  at  the  upper  part  of  each  sinus  by  which  it  com- 
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municates  with  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  occasionally  with, 
the  posterior  ethmoidal  air  cells.  The  lateral  margin  of  the  anterior  surface  is 
serrated,  and  articulates  with  the  lamina  papyracea  of  the  ethmoid,  completing 
the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells;  the  lower  margin  articulates  with  the  orbital  process 
of  the  palatine  bone,  and  the  upper  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone. 

The  inferior  sorlaee  presents,  in  the  middle  line,  a  triangular  spine,  the  sphenoidal 
rostrom,  which  is  continuous  with  the  sphenoidal  crest  on  the  anterior  surface, 
and  is  received  in  a  deep  fissure  between  the  alte  of  the  vomer.  On  either  side  of 
the  rostrum  is  a  projecting  lamina,  the  va^rinal  process,  directed  medialward  from 
the  base  of  the  medial  pterygoid  plate,  with  which  it  will  be  described. 

The  Great  Wings  (ake  magna). — ^The  great  wings,  or  all-sphenoids,  are  two 
strong  processes  of  bone,  which  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  are  curved 
upward,  lateralward,  and  backward;  the  posterior  part  of  each  projects  as  a  tri- 
angular process  which  fits  into  the  angle  between  the  squama  and  the  petrous 
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portion  of  the  temporal  and  presents  at  its  apex  a  downwardly  directed  process, 
the  spina  angnlaris  (sphenoidal  spine). 

Surfaces. — The  saperior  or  cerebral  anrface  of  each  great  wing  (Fig.  145)  forms 
part  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull;  it  is  deeply  concave,  and  presents  depressions 
for  the  convolutions  of  the  temporal  lobe  of  the  brain.  At  its  anterior  and  medial 
part  is  a  circular  aperture,  the  foramen  rotimdom,  for  the  transmission  of  the  maxil- 
lary nerve.  Behind  and  lateral  to  this  is  the  foramen  ovale,  for  the  transmission 
of  the  mandibular  nerve,  the  accessory  meningeal  artery,  and  sometimes  the 
lesser  superficial  petrosal  nerve.^  Medial  to  the  foramen  ovale,  a  small  apertiu^, 
the  foramen  Vesalii,  may  occasionally  be  seen  opposite  the  root  of  the  pterygoid 
process;  it  opens  below  near  the  scaphoid  fossa,  and  transmits  a  small  vein  from 
the  cavernous  sinus.  Lastly,  in  the  posterior  angle,  near  to  and  in  front  of  the  spine, 
is  a  short  canal,  sometimes  double,  the  foramen  spinosom,  which  transmits  the 
middle  meningeal  vessels  and  a  recurrent  branch  from  the  mandibular  nerve. 

The  lateral  surface  (Fig.  146)  is  convex,  and  divided  by  a  transverse  ridge,  the 
infratemporal  crest,  into  two  portions.  The  superior  or  temporal  portion,  convex 
from  above  downward,  concave  from  b^ore  backward,  forms  a  part  of  the  tem- 
poral fossa,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Temporalis;  the  inferior  or  infratemporal, 
smaller  in  size  and  concave,  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  infratemporal  fossa, 
and,  together  with  the  infratemporal  crest,  affords  attachment  to  the  Pterygoideus 
extemus.  It  is  pierced  by  the  foramen  ovale  and  foramen  spinosum,  and  at  its 
posterior  part  is  the  spina  angularis,  which  is  frequently  grooved  on  its  medial 
surface  for  the  chorda  tympani  nerve.  To  the  spina  ai^^aris  are  attached  the 
sphenomandibular  ligament  and  the  Tensor  veli  palatini.  Medial  to  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  infratemporal  crest  is  a  triangular  process  which  serves  to  increase 
the  attachment  of  the  Pterygoideus  extemus;  extending  downward  and  medial  ward 
from  this  process  on  to  the  front  part  of  the  lateral  pterygoid  plate  is  a  ridge  which 
forms  thejmterior  limit  of  the  infratemporal  surface,  and,  in  the  articulated  skull, 
the  posterior  boundary  of  the  pterygomaxillary  fissiu^. 

The  orbital  surface  of  the  great  wing  (Fig.  146),  smooth,  and  quadrilateral  in 
shape,  is  directed  forward  and  medialward  and  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  orbit.  Its  upper  serrated  edge  articulates  with  the  orbital  plate 
of  the  frontal.  Its  inferior  rounded  border  forms  the  postero-lateral  boimdary  of 
the  inferior  orbital  fissure.  Its  medial  sharp  margin  forms  the  lower  boimdary. 
of  the  superior  orbital  fissure  and  has  projecting  from  about  its  center  a  little 
tubercle  which  gives  attachment  to  the  inferior  head  of  the  Rectus  lateralis  oculi; 
at  the  upper  part  of  this  margin  is  a  notch  for  the  transmission  of  a  recurrent 
branch  of  the  lacrimal  artery.  Its  lateral  margin  is  serrated  and  articulates  with 
the  zygomatic  bone.  Below  the  medial  end  of  the  superior  orbital  fissure  is  a 
grooved  surface,  which  forms  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pterygopalatine  fossa, 
and  is  pierced  by  the  foramen  rotundum. 

Margin  (Fig.  145). — Commencing  from  behind,  that  portion  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  great  wing  which  extends  from  the  body  to  the  spine  is  irregular. 
Its  medial  half  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  foramen  lacerum,  and  presents 
the  posterior  aperture  of  the  pterygoid  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  correspond- 
ing nerve  and  artery.  Its  lateral  half  articulates,  by  means  of  a  synchondrosis, 
with  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  between  the  two  bones  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  skull,  is  a  furrow,  the  sulcus  tabs,  for  the  lodgement  of  the 
cartilaginous  part  of  the  auditory  tube.  In  front  of  the  spine  the  circiunference 
presents  a  concave,  serrated  edge,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  table  below, 
and  of  the  outer  table  above,  for  articulation  with  the  temporal  squama.  At 
the  tip  of  the  great  wing  is  a  triangular  portion,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the 

^  >  The  leaser  superficial  petrosal  nerve  sometimes  passes  through  a  special  canal  {oanalicuhit  innominaJhu  of  Arnold) 
situated  medial  to  the  foramen  spinosum. 
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internal  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  sphenoidal  angle  of  the  parietal  bone; 
this  region  is  named  the  pterion.  Medial  to  this  is  a  triangular,  serrated  surface, 
for  articulation  with  the  frontal  bone;  this  surface  is  continuous  medially  with 
the  sharp  edge,  which  forms  the  lower  boundary  of  the  superior  orbital  fissure, 
and  laterally  with  the  serrated  margin  for  articulation  with  the  zygomatic  bone. 

The  Small  "Vi^xigs  (cUtB  parvce). — ^The  small  wings  or  orbitcHipheiioids  are  two 
thin  triangular  plates,  which  arise  from  the  upper  and  anterior  parts  of  the  body, 
and,  projecting  lateralward,  end  in  sharp  points  (Fig.  145). 

Surfaces. — ^The  superior  surface  of  each  is  flat,  and  supports  part  of  the  frontal 
lobe  of  the  brain.  The  ixifeiior  surface  fonns  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit, 
and  the  upper  boimdary  of  the  superior  orbital  fissure.  This  fissure  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  and  leads  from  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  into  that  of  the  orbit:  it  is  bounded 
medially  by  the  body;  above,  by  the  small  wing;  below,  by  the  medial  margin  of 
the  orbital  surface  of  the  great  wing;  and  is  completed  later  ally  by  the  frontal 
bone.  It  transmits  the  oculomotor,  trochlear,  and  abducent  nerves,  the  three 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  some  filaments  from 
the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  the  orbital  branch  of  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery,  a  recurrent  branch  from  the  lacrimal  artery  to  the  dura  mater^  and  the 
ophthalmic  vein. 

Borders. — ^The  anterior  border  is  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  frontal  bone. 
The  posterior  border,  smooth  and  rounded,  is  received  into  the  lateral  fissure  of 
the  brain;  the  medial  end  of  this  border  forms  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli;  it  is  sometimes  joined  to  the  middle 
clinoid  process  by  a  spicule  of  bone,  and  when  this  occiu^  the  termination  of  the 
groove  for  the  internal  carotid  artery  is  converted  into  a  foramen  (carotico^linoid). 
The  small  wing  is  connected  to  the  body  by  two  roots,  the  upper  thin  and  flat, 
the  low^er  thick  and  triangular;  between  the  two  roots  is  the  optic  foramen^  for  the 
transmission  of  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery. 

Pterygoid  Processes  {processus  pterygoidei), — ^The  pterygoid  processes,  one  on 
cither  side,  descend  perpendicularly  from  the  regions  where  the  body  and  great 
wings  unite.  Each  process  consists  of  a  medial  and  a  lateral  plate,  the  upper  parts 
of  which  are  fused  anteriorly;  a  vertical  sulcus,  the  pterygopalatine  groove,  descends 
on  the  front  of  the  line  of  fusion.  The  plates  are  separated  below  by  an  angular 
cleft,  the  pterygoid  fissure,  the  margins  of  which  are  rough  for  articulation  with 
the  pyramidal  process  of  the  palatine  bone.  The  two  plates  diverge  behind  and 
enclose  between  them  a  V-shaped  fossa,  the  pterygoid  fossa,  which  contains  the 
Pterygoideus  internus  and  Tensor  veli  palatini.  Above  this  fossa  is  a  small,  oval, 
shallow  depression,  the  scaphoid  fossa,  which  gives  origin  to  the  Tensor  veli  palatini. 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  pterygoid  process  is  broad  and  triangular  near  its 
root,  where  it  forms  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pterygopalatine  fossa  and  presents 
the  anterior  orifice  of  the  pterygoid  canal. 

Lateral  Pterygoid  Plate. — llie  lateral  pterygoid  plate  is  broad,  thin,  and  everted; 
its  laterifl  surface  forms  part  of  the  medial  wall  of  the  infratemporal  fossa,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  Pterygoideus  externus;  its  medial  surface  forms  part  of 
the  pter>'goid  fossa,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Pterygoideus  internus. 

Medial  Pterygoid  Plate. — ^The  medial  pterygoid  plate  is  narrower  and  longer 
than  the  lateral;  it  curves  lateralward  at  its  lower  extremity  into  a  hook-like  pro- 
cess, the  pterygoid  hamulus,  aroimd  which  the  tendon  of  the  Tensor  veli  palatini 
glides.  The  lateral  surface  of  this  plate  forms  part  of  the  pterygoid  fossa,  the 
medial  surface  constitutes  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  choana  or  posterior  aperture 
'  of  the  corresponding  nasal  cavity.  Superiorly  the  medial  plate  is  prolonged  on  to 
the  imder  surface  of  the  body  as  a  thin  lamina,  named  the  vaginal  process,  which 
articulates  in  front  with  the  sphenoidal  process  of  the  palatine  and  behind  this 
with  the  ala  of  the  vomer.    The  angular  prominence  between  the  posterior  margin 
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of  the  vaginal  process  and  the  medial  border  of  the  scaphoid  fossa  is  named  the 
ptfliygoid  tobwcle,  and  immediately  above  this  is  the  posterior  opening  of  the 
pterygoid  canal.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  vaginal  process  is  a  furrow,  which 
13  converted  into  a  canal  by  the  sphenoidal  process  of  the  palatine  bone,  for  the 
transmission  of  the  pharj'ngeal  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  and  the 
pharyngeal  nerve  from  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion.  The  pharyngeal  aix>neiirosis 
is  attached  to  the  entire  length  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  moiial  plate,  and  the 
Constrictor  pharyngis  superior  takes  origin  from  its  lower  third.  Projecting 
backward  from  near  the  middle  of  the  posterior  edge  of  this  plate  ia  an  angular 
process,  the  processus  tubarina,  which  supports  the  pharyngeal  end  of  the  auditory 
tube.  The  anterior  margin  of  the  plate  articulates  with  the  posterior  border  of 
the  vertical  part  of  the  palatine  bone. 

The  Sphenoidal  Conchas  {conchB  sphenoidaUs;  »phenoidal  turbiruUed  ■processes). 
—The  sphenoidal  conchte  are  two  thin,  curved  plates,  situated  at  the  anterior 
and  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  An  aperture  of  variable  size  exists 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  each,  and  through  this  the  sphenoidal  sinus  opens  into  the 
nasal  cavity.  Each  is  irregular  in  form,  and  tapers  to  a  point  behind,  being  broader 
and  thinner  in  front.  Its  upper  surface  is  concave,  and  looks  toward  the  cavity 
of  the  sinus;  its  under  surface  is  convex,  and  forms  part  of  the  roof  of  the  corre- 
sponding nasal  cavity.  Each  bone  articulates  in  front  with  the  ethmoid,  laterally 
with  the  palatine;  its  pointed  posterior  extremity  is  placed  above  the  vomer^ 
and  is  received  between  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process  laterally  and  the  rostrum 
of  the  sphenoid  medially.  A  small  portion  of  the  sphenoidal  concha  sometimes 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  medial  wall  of  the  orbit,  between  the  lamina 
papyracea  of  the  ethmoid  in  front,  the  orbital  plate  of  the  palatine  below,  and  the 
frontal  bone  above. 

OBCiflestioil.~Uiitil  the  Beventh  or  eiehth  month  of  fetal  Ufe  the  body  of  the  iphenoid  consists 
of  two  parte,  vii.,  one  in  front  of  the  tuberculum  eelte,  the  pretphenoid,  with  which  the  small 
wings  are  continuous;  the  other,  comprising  the  sella  turcica  and  dorsum  sellse,  the  postepkejuiid, 
with  which  are  associated  the  great 
winRH,  and  pterygoid  processes.  The 
greater  part  of  the  bone  ia  ossified  in 
cartilage.  There  are  fourteen  centers 
Iq  all,  m  fOT  the  preqtbenoid  and  eight 
for  the  postspbenoid. 

Preiphenoid. — About  the  ninth  week 
of  fetal  life  an  ossific  center  appears  for 
each  of  the  small  wings  (orbitoqihenoids) 
just  lateral  to  the  optic  foramen;  shortly 
afterward  two  nuclei  appear  in  the  pre- 
Fio.  148. — Sphenoid  bone  at  birth,    Pmierior  Mpect.  sphenoid  part  of  the  body.    The  sphe- 

noidal concbs  ore  each  developed  from 
a  center  which  makes  its  appearance  about  the  fifth  month;'  at  birth  they  consist  of  smaJ] 
triangular  laminn,  and  it  ia  not  until  the  third  year  that  tbey  become  hollowed  out  and  cone- 
shaped;  about  the  fourth  year  they  fuse  with  the  labyrinths  of  the  ethmoid,  and  between  the 
ninth  and  twelfth  years  they  unite  with  the  sphenoid. 

PoitepAenoid.— The  first  ossific  nuclei  are  those  for  the  great  wings  (ali-sphenoids)'.  One  makes 
its  appearance  in  each  wing  between  the  foramen  rotundum  and  foramen  ovale  about  the  eighth 
week.  The  orbital  plate  and  that  part  of  the  sph«ioid  which  is  found  in  tbe  temporal  fossa,  as 
well  as  the  lateral  pterygoid  plate,  are  ossified  in  membrane  (Fawcett)'.  Soon  after,  the  centers 
for  the  postspbenoid  part  of  the  body  tq>pear,  one  on  either  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  and  become 
blended  together  about  the  middle  of  fetal  hfe.  Each  medial  pterygoid  plate  (with  the  exception 
of  its  hamulus)  ia  ossified  in  membrane,  and  its  center  probably  appears  about  the  ninth  ot  tenth 
week;  the  hamulus  becomes  chondrified  during  the  third  month,  and  almost  at  once  undergoes 

'  Aotording  to  CleUad,  each  iphEnoiilal  conchu  ig  o^Eed  tram  lour  oento™. 

<  MhII,  Am.  Jour.  Anat.,  1006.  itatss  that  th«  ptelygoid  center  appean  GnC  in  an  ombcyo  6(ty-aevea  days  nld. 

■  journal  of  AnsloDiy  and  Phyiioloai-,  1010,  vol.  lUv. 
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by  articulation  witli  the  sphenoidal  concha  and  orbital  process  of  the  palatine. 
^>e  lateral  surface  (Fig.  152)  is  formed  of  a  thin,  smooth,  oblong  plate,  the  lamiaa 
PVjiaoea  (os  planum),  which  covers  in  the  middle  and  posterior  ethmoidal  cells 


Uneinate  proceM 


had  forms  a  large  part  of  the  medial  wall  of  the  orbit;  it  articulates  above  with 
the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  below  with  the  maxilla  and  orbital  process 
of  the  palatine,  in  front  with  the  lacrimal,  and  behind  with  the  sphenoid. 

In  front  of  the  lamina  papyracea  are  some  broken  air  cells  which  are  overlapped 
and  completed  by  the  lacrimal  bone  and  the  frontal  process  of  the  maxilla.    A 


rsz^ 


trvtitau 
N&piate 


Ym.  163. — IdteTAl  wfell  ol  oaaaI  emvity,  Hhowiiii  etlunoui  \^tab  Ln  poaiLioa. 

curved  lamina,  the  nncinate  process,  projects  downward  and  backward  from  this 
part  of  the  labyrinth;  it  forms  a  small  part  of  the  medial  wall  of  the  maxillary 
unus,  and  articulates  with  the  ethmoidal  process  of  the  inferior  nasal  concha. 
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plate,  on  either  side  of  the  crista  galli,  is  a  small  fissure  which  is  occupied  by  a 
process  of  dura  mater.  Lateral  to  this  fissure  is  a  notch  or  foramen  which  trans- 
mits the  nasociliary  nerve;  from  this  notch  a  groove  extends  backward  to  the 
anterior  ethmoidal  foramen. 


S. 


Fid.  ISO. — ParpendicuUr  pints  ot  (thmoicl.     Shown  by  nmovinc  the  richi  Ubyristh. 

Peipendicnlar  Plate  (Jamina  perpeTidicularis;  vertical  pUUe). — ^The  perpendicular 
plate  (Figs.  150,  151)  is  a  thin,  flattened  lamina,  polygonal  in  form,  which  descends 
from  the  imder  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate,  and  assbts  in  forming  the  septum 
of  the  nose;  it  is  generally  deflected  a  little  to  one  or  other  side.  The  anterior  border 
articulates  with  the  spine  of  the  frontal  bone  and  the  crest  of  the  nasal  bones. 
The  posterior  border  articulates  by  its  upper  half  with  the  sphenoidal  crest,  by  its 
lower  with  the  vomer.  The  Inferior  border  is  thicker  than  the  posterior,  and  serves 
for  the  attachment  of  the  septal  cartilage  of  the  nose.  The  surfaces  of  the  plate 
are  smooth,  except  above,  where  numerous  grooves  and  canals  are  seen;  these 
lead  from  the  medial  foramina  on  the  cribriform  plate  and  lodge  filaments  of  the 
olfactory  nerves. 

The  Labjrmth  or  Lateral  Mass  (Jabyrivihua  ethmoidalia)  consists  of  a  number 
of  thin-walled  cellular  cavities,  the  etiimoidal  cells,   arranged  in  three  groups, 
anterior,  middle,  and  ■posterior,  and  inter- 
"-■-' — "i"  posed  between  two  vertical  plates  of  bone; 

the  lateral  plate  forms  part  of  the  orbit, 
the  medial,   part  of  the   corresponding 
Laburinih  Q&ssA  cavity.    In  the  disarticulated  bone 

many  of  these  cells  are  opened  into,  but 
Suwrior  Tvual      when  the  bones  are  articulated,  they  are 
concha  closed    in   at  every  part,  except  where 

Superior  mauvt     they  Open  into  the  nasal  cavity. 
JmUnak  ■proeua        Soitaces. — The  apper  surface  of  the  laby- 
rinth (Fig.   149)  presents  a  number  of 
« (uuai  eonete       half-broken  cells,  the  walls  of  which  are 

.,., jiiarpkrfe  completed,  in  the  articulated   skull,  by 

na.  ifii.-Ethmoid  bone  from-behind.  ^q  edggg  pf  ^^  ethmoidal  uotch  of  the 

frontal  bone.    Crossing  this  surface  are 

two  grooves,  converted  into  canals  by  articulation  with  the  frontal;  they  are  the 

anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  canals,  and  open  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit. 

The  posterior  sotfaee  presents  large  irregular  cellular  cavities,  which  are  closed  in 
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by  articulation  with  the  spheaoidaL  concha  and  orbital  process  of  the  palatine, 
lie  lateral  Barfaoe  (Fig.  152)  i3  formed  of  a  thin,  smooth,  oblong  plate,  the  lamina 
p^jraoea  (os  planum),  which  covers  in  the  middle  and  posteiior  ethmoidal  cells 


Fio.  ]JS£.^£thmotd  booef^om  tba  Hffatnde. 

and  forms  a  large  part  of  the  medial  wall  of  the  orbit;  it  articulates  above  with 
the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  below  with  the  maxilla  and  orbital  process 
of  the  palatine,  in  front  with  the  lacrimal,  and  behind  with  the  sphenoid. 

In  front  of  the  lamina  papyracea  are  some  broken  air  cells  which  are  overlapped 
and  completed  by  the  lacrimal  bone  and  the  frontal  process  of  the  maxilla.    A 


pmtaeof  - 
tlkmoid 


Fia.  153.— Lutenl  vsU  of  dsk]  cavity,  ibairiat  ethmoid  l« 


curved  lamina,  the  imcinat«  process,  projects  downward  and  backward  from  this 
part  of  the  labyrinth;  it  forms  a  small  part  of  the  medial  wall  of  the  maxillary 
simis,  and  articulates  with  the  ethmoidal  process  of  the  inferior  nasal  concha. 
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The  medial  surface  of  the  labyrinth  (Fig.  .153)  forms  part  of  the  lateral  wall 
of  the  corresponding  nasal  cavity.  It  consists. of  a  thin  lamella,  which  descends 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate,  and  ends  below  in  a  free,  convoluted 
margin,  the  middle  nasal  concha.  It  is  rough,  and  marked  above  by  numerous 
grooves,  directed  nearly  vertically  downward  from  the  cribriform  plate;  they 
lodge  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  the  superior  nasal  concha.  The  back  part  of  the  surface  is  sub- 
divided by  a  narrow  oblique  fissure,  the  superior  meatbs  of  the  nose,  bounded  above 
by  a  thin,  curved  plate,  the  superior  nasal  concha;  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells 
open  into  this  meatus.  Below,  and  in  front  of  the  superior  meatus,  is  the  convex 
surface  of  the  middle  nasal  concha;  it  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  medial 
surface  of  the  labyrinth,  and  its  lower  margin  is  free  and  thick.  The  lateral  surface 
of  the  middle  concha  is  concave,  and  assists  in  forming  the  middle  meatus  of  the 
nose.  The  middle  ethmoidal  cells  open'into  the  central  part  of  this  meatus,  and  a 
sinuous  passage,  termed  the  infundibulum,  extends  upward  and  forward  through 
the  labyrinth  and  communicates  with  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  and  in  about 
50  per  cent,  of  skulls  is  continued  upward  as  the  frontonasal  duct  into  the  frontal 
sinus. 

Ossification. — The  ethmoid  is  ossified  in  the  cartilage  of  the  nasal  capsule  by  three  centers: 
one  for  the  perpendicular  plate,  and  one  for  each  labyrinth. 

The  labyrinths  are  first  developed,  ossific  granules  making  their  appearance  in  the  region  of 
the  lamina  papyracea  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  of  fetal  life,  and  extending  into  the 
conchse.  At  birth,  the  bone  consists  of  the  two  labyrinths,  which  are  smaU  and  ill-developed. 
During  the  first  year  after  birth,  the  perpendicular  plate  and  crista  galli  begin  to  ossify  from  a 
single  center,  and  are  joined  to  the  labyrinths  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  The 
cribriform  plate  is  ossified  partly  from  the  perpendicular  plate  and  partly  from  the  labyrinths. 
The  development  of  the  ethmoidal  cells  begins  during  fetal  life. 

Articulations. — ^The  ethmoid  articulates  with  fifteen  bones:  four  of  the  cranium — ^the  frontal, 
the  sphenoid,  and  the  two  sphenoidal  conchse;  and  eleven  of  the  face — ^the  two  nasals,  two  maxillse, 
two  lacrimals,  two  palatines,  two  inferior  nasal  conchse,  and  the  vomer. 

Sutoral  or  Wormian^  Bones. — ^In  addition  to  the  usual  centers  of  ossification  of  the  cranium, 
others  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  sutures,  giving  rise  to  irregular^  isolated  bones,  termed 
siUural  or  Wormian  bones.  They  occur  most  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  lambdoidal  suture, 
but  are  occasionally  seen  at  the  fontanelles,  especially  the  posterior.  One,  the  pierion  ossicle, 
sometimes  exists  between  the  sphenoidal  angle  of  the  parietal  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 
They  have  a  tendency  to  be  more  or  less  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  the  skull,  and  vary 
much  in  size.  Their  number  is  generaUy  limited  to  two  or  three;  but  more  than  a  hundred  have 
been  found  in  the  skull  of  an  adult  hydrocephalic  subject. 


THE  FACIAL  BONES  (OSSA  FACIEI). 

The  Nasal  Bones  (Ossa  Nasalia). 

The  nasal  bones  are  two  small  oblong  bones,  varying  in  size  and  form  in  different 
individuals;  they  are  placed  side  by  side  at  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  face, 
and  form,  by  their  junction,  "the  bridge"  of  the  nose  (Fig.  190).  Each  has  two 
surfaces  and  four  borders. 

Surfaces. — The  outer  surface  (Fig.  155)  is  concavoconvex  from  above  downward, 
convex  from  side  to  side;  it  is  covered  by  the  Procerus  and  Compressor  naris,  and 
perforated  about  its  center  by  a  foramen,  for  the  transmission  of  a  small  vein. 
The  inner  surface  (Fig.  156)  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  and  is  traversed  from  above 
downward,  by  a  groove  for  the  passage  of  a  branch  of  the  nasociliary  nerve. 

Borders. — ^The  superior  border  is  narrow,  thick,  and  serrated  for  articulation  with 
the  nasal  notch  of  the  frontal  bone.    The  inferior  border  is  thin,  and  gives  attach- 

m 
^  Ole  Worm,  Profeflsor  of  Anatomy  at  Copenhagen,  1624-1639.  was  erroneously  supposed  to  have  given  the  first 
detailed  description  of  these  bones.  . 
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ment  to  the  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nose;  near  its  middle  is  a  notch  which  marks 
the  end  of  the  groove  just  referred  to.  The  latertl  border  is  serrated,  bevelled 
at  the  expense  of  the  inner  surface  above,  and  of  the  outer  below,  to  articulate 
with  the  frontal  process  of  the  maxilla.    The  medial  bordw,  thicker  above  than 


I.  IM. — Articulation  of  uaaal  utd  laorimBt  booea  vith  nuxiUa. 


below,  articulates  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  is  prolonged  behind  into 
a  vertical  crest,  which  fonns  part  of  the  nasal  septum:  this  crest  articulates,  from 
above  downward,  with  the  spine  of  the  frontal,  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the 
ethmoid,  and  the  septal  cartilage  of  the  nose. 


Fio.  155. — t(i(ht  Haul  bcH.     Outer  nirfue.  Fio.  156. — Ritbt  twaslboDe, 


— Eftch  bone  is  oaeified  from  otu  c«nt«r,  which  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  numth  of  fetaJ  life  in  the  membrane  overlying  the  front  part  of  the  cartilaginous  nasal 

Artignlatiani. — The  naaal  articulates  with  four  bones:    two  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal  and 
ethmoid,  and  two  of  the  face,  the  opposite  naaal  and  the  majdlla. 

The  Maxillte  (Upper  Jaw). 

The  Tiia»11UB  are  the  largest  bones  of  the  face,  excepting  the  mandible,  and 
fonn,  by  their  union,  the  whole  of  the  upper  jaw.    Each  asasts  in  forming  the 
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boundaries  of  three  cavities,  viz.,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  floor  and  lateral 
wall  of  the  nose  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit;  it  also  enters  into  the  formation  of  two 
fossee,  the  infratemporal  and  pterygopalatine,  and  two  fissures,  the  inferior  orbital 
and  pterj-gomaxillary. 

Each  bone'  consiste  of  a  body  and  four  processes — zygomatic,  frontal,  alveolar, 
and  palatine. 

The  Body  {corpus  maxiUiE). — ^The  body  is  somewhat  pyramidal  in  shape,  and 
contains  a  large  cavity,  the  maxillary  sinus  (antrum  c^  Highmore).  It  has  four 
surfaces — an  anterior,  a  posterior  or  infratemporal,  a  superior  or  orbital,  and  a 
medial  or  nasal. 

Surfaces. — The  aDterior  HarfaM  (Fig.  157)  is  directed  forward  and  lateralward. 
It  presents  at  its  lower  part  a  series  of  eminences  corresponding  to  the  positions 
of  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  Just  above  those  of  the  incisor  teeth  is  a  depression, 
the  incisive  lossa,  which  gives  origin  to  the  Depressor  alee  nasi;  to  the  alveolar 
border  below  the  fossa  is  attached  a  slip  of  the  Orbicularis  oris;  above  and  a  little 


lateral  to  it,  the  Nasalis  arises.  Lateral  to  the  incisive  fossa  is  another  depression, 
the  canine  fossa;  it  is  larger  and  deeper  than  the  incisive  fossa,  and  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  vertical  ridge,  the  caohie  eminence,  corresponding  to  the  socket  of 
the  canine  tooth;  the  canine  fossa  gives  origin  to  the  Caninus.  Above  the  fossa 
is  the  infraorbital  foramen,  the  end  of  the  infraorbital  canal;  it  transmits  the  infra- 
orbital vessels  and  nerve.  Above  the  foramen  is  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  which 
affords  attachment  to  part  of  the  Quadratus  labii  superioris.  Medially,  the  anterior 
surface  is  limited  by  a  deep  concavity,  the  nasal  notch,  the  margin  of  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  Dilatator  naris  posterior  and  ends  below  in  a  pointed  process, 
which  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  forms  the  anterior  nasal  spine. 

The  Infratemporal  surface  (Fig.  157)  is  convex,  directed  backward  and  lateral- 
ward,  and  forms  part  of  the  infratemporal  fossa.  It  is  separated  from  the  anterior 
surface  by  the  zygomatic  process  and  by  a  strong  ridge,  extending  upward  from 
the  socket  of  the  first  molar  tooth.  It  is  pierced  about  its  center  by  the  apertures 
of  the  alveolar  canals,  which  transmit  the  posterior  superior  alveolar  vessels  and 
nerves.    At  the  lower  part  of  this  surface  is  a  rounded  eminence,  the  mazilUrr 
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',  especially  promineDt  after  the  growth  of  the  wbdom  tooth;  it  is  rough 
on  its  lateraj  side  for  articulatioD  with  the  pyramidal  process  of  the  palatine  bone 
and  in  some  cases  articulates  with  the  lateral  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid. 
It  gives  origin  to  a  few  fibers  of  the  Pterygoideus  iotemus.  Immediately  above 
this  is  a  smooth  surface,  which  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  pterygopalatine 
fossa,  aod  presents  a  groove,  for  the  maxillary  nerve;  this  groove  is  directed  lateral- 
ward  and  slightly  upward,  and  is  continuous  with  the  infraorbital  groove  on  the 
orbital  surface. 

The  orbital  snrlaca  (Fig.  157)  is  smooth  and  triangular,  and  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  It  is  bounded  medially  hy  an  irr^ular  margin  which 
in  front  presents  a  notch,  the  lacrimal  notch;  behind  this  notch  the  margin  articu- 
lates with  the  lacrimal,  the  lamina  papyracea  of  the  ethmoid  and  the  orbital  process 
of  the  palatine.  It  is  bounded  behind  by  a  smooth  rounded  edge  which  forms 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  inferior  orbital  fissure,  and  sometimes  articulates  at 
its  lateral  extremity  with  the  orbital  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

Witk  frontal 


It  is  limited  in  front  by  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit,  which  is  continuous 
medially  with  the  fa'ontal  process,  and  laterally  with  the  zyogmatic  process.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbital  surface  is  tiie  infraorbital  gntm, 
for  the  passage  of  the  infraorbital  vessels  and  nerve.  The  groove  begins  at  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  border,  where  it  is  continuous  with  that  near  the  upper 
edge  of  the  infratemporal  surface,  and,  passing  forward,  ends  in  a  canal,  which 
subdivides  into  two  branches.  One  of  the  canals,  the  infraorbital  canal,  opens 
just  below  the  margin  of  the  orbit;  the  other,  which  is  smaller,  runs  downwanl  in 
the  substance  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  transmits  the  anterior 
superior  alveolar  vessels  and  nerve  to  the  front  teeth  of  the  maxilla.  From  the 
back  part  of  the  infraorbital  canal,  a  second  small  canal  is  sometimes  given  off;  it 
ruQs  downward  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the  sinus,  and  conveys  the  middle  alveolar 
iier\'e  to  the  premolar  teeth.  At  the  medial  and  forepart  of  the  orbital  surface, 
just  lateral  to  the  lacrimal  groove,  is  a  depression,  which  gives  origin  to  the  Obliquus 
oculi  inferior. 
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The  nual  snrfMe  (Fig.  158)  presents  a  large,  irregular  opening  leading  into  the 
maxillary  sinus.  At  the  upper  border  of  this  aperture  are  some  broken  air  cells, 
which,  in  the  articulated  skull,  are  closed  in  by  the  ethmoid  and  lacrimal  bones. 
Below  the  aperture  is  a  smooth  coucavity  which  forms  part  of  the  inferior  meatus 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  behind  it  is  a  rough  surface  for  articulation  with  the  per- 
pendicular part  of  the  palatine  bone;  this  surface  is  traversed  by  a  groove,  com- 
mencing near  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border  and  running  obliquely  downward 
and  forward;  the  groove  is  converted  into  a  canal,  the  ptarygopalatins  canal,  by  the 
palatine  bone.  In  front  of  the  opening  of  the  sinus  is  a  deep  groove,  the  lacrimal 
groove,  which  is  converted  into  the  nasolacrimal  canal,  by  the  lacrimal  bone  and 
inferior  nasal  concha;  this  canal  opens  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose  and 
transmits  the  nasolacrimal  duct.  More  anteriorly  is  an  oblique  ridge,  the  cooehal 
crest,  for  articulation  with  the  inferior  nasal  concha.  The  shallow  concavity  above 
this  ridge  forms  part  of  the  atrium  of  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose,  and  that 
below  it,  part  of  the  inferior  meatus. 


brnmm  rof  uitdum 
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Fio,  ISe.— Left  muillAry  uoua  opened  from  the  exterior. 

The  MaxiUai7  Sinos  or  Antrum  of  Highmore  {sinus  maxillarui). — The  maxillary 
^Dus  is  a  large  pyramidal  cavity,  within  the  body  of  the  maxilla:  its  apex,  directed 
lateralward,  is  formed  by  the  zygomatic  process;  its  base,  directed  medialward, 
by  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nose.  Its  walls  are  everj-where  exceedingly  thin,  and 
correspond  to  the  nasal  orbital,  anterior,  and  infratemporal  surfaces  of  the  body 
of  the  bone.  Its  nasal  wall,  or  base,  presents,  in  the  disarticulated  bone,  a  large, 
irregular  aperture,  communicating  with  the  nasal  cavity.  In  the  articulated 
skull  this  aperture  is  much  reduced  in  size  by  the  following  bones:  the  uncinate 
process  of  the  ethmoid  above,  the  ethmoidal  process  of  the  inferior  nasal  concha 
below,  the  vertical  part  of  the  palatine  behind,  and  a  small  part  of  the  lacrimal 
above  and  in  front  (Figs.  158,  159);  the  sinus  communicates  with  the  middle  meatus 
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of  the  nose,  generally  by  two  small  apertures  left  between  the  above-mentioned 
bones.  In  the  fresh-  state,  usually  only  one  small  opening  exists,  near  the  upper 
part  of  the  cavity;  the  other  is  closed  by  mucous  membrane.  On  the  posterior 
wall  are  the  alTMilar  canals,  transmitting  the  posterior  superior  alveolar  vessels 
and  nerves  to  the  molar  teeth.  The  floor  is  formed  by  the  alveolar  process  of  the 
maxilla,  and,  if  the  sinus  be  of  an  average  size,  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of 
the  nose;  if  the  sinus  be  large  it  reaches  below  this  level. 

Projecting  into  the  floor  of  the  antrum  are  several  conical  processes,  correspond- 
ing to  the  roots  of  the  first  and  second  molar  teeth  ;^  in  some  cases  the  floor  is 
perforated  by  the  fangs  of  the  teeth.  The  infraorbital  canal  usually  projects  into 
the  cavity  as  a  well-marked  ridge  extending  from  the  roof  to  the  anterior  wall; 
additionid  ridges  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cavity,  and 
are  caused  by  the  alveolar  canals.  The  size  of  the  cavity  varies  in  different  sdculls, 
and  even  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  skull.^ 

The  Zygomatic  Process  (processus  zygomaticus;  malar  process). — ^The  zygomatic 
process  is  a  rough  triangular  eminence,  situated  at  the  angle  of  separation  of  the 
anterior,  zygomatic,  and  orbital  surfaces.  In  front  it  forms  part  of  the  anterior 
surface;  behind,  it  is  concave,  and  forms  part  of  the  infratemporal  fossa;  above, 
it  is  rough  and  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  zygomatic  bone;  while  below, 
it  presents  the  prominent  arched  border  which  marks  the  division  between  the 
anterior  and  infratemporal  surfaces. 

The  Frontal  Process  (processus  frontalis;  nasal  process), — ^The  frontal  process 
is  a  strong  plate,  which  projects  upward,  medialward,  and  backward,  by  the  side 
of  the  nose,  forming  part  of  its  lateral  boundary.  Its  lateral  surface  is  smooth, 
continuous  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
Quadratus  labii  superioris,  the  Orbicularis  oculi,  and  the  medial  palpebral  ligament. 
Its  medial  surface  forms  part  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity;  at  its  upper 
part  is  a  rough,  imeven  area,  which  articulates  with  the  ethmoid,  closing  in  the 
anterior  ethmoidal  cells;  below  this  is  an  oblique  ridge,  the  ethmoidal  crest,  the 
posterior  end  of  which  articulates  with  the  middle  nasal  concha,  while  the  anterior 
part  is  termed  the  agger  nasi;  the  crest  forms  the  upper  limit  of  the  atrium  of  the 
middle  meatus.  The  upper  border  articulates  with  the  frontal  bone  and  the  anterior 
with  the  nasal;  the  posterior  border  is  thick,  and  hollowed  into  a  groove,  which  is 
continuous  below  with  the  lacrimal  groove  on  the  nasal  surface  of  the  body:  by 
the  articulation  of  the  medial  margin  of  the  groove  with  the  anterior  border  of 
the  lacrimal  a  corresponding  groove  on  the  lacrimal  is  brought  into  continuity, 
and  together  they  form  the  lacrimal  fossa  for  the  lodgement  of  the  lacrimal  sac. 
The  lateral  margin  of  the  groove  is  named  the  anterior  lacrimal  crest,  and  is  con- 
tinuous below  with  the  orbital  margin;  at  its  junction  with  the  orbital  surface  is 
a  small  tubercle,  the  lacrimal  tabercle,  which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  position  of 
the  lacrimal  sac. 

The  Alveolar  Process  (processus  aheolaris), — ^The  alveolar  process  is  the  thickest 
and  most  spongy  part  of  the  bone.  It  is  broader  behind  than  in  front,  and  exca- 
vated into  deep  cavities  for  the  reception  of  the  teeth.  These  cavities  are  eight 
in  number,  and  vary  in  size  and  depth  according  to  the  teeth  they  contain.  That 
for  the  canine  tooth  is  the  deepest;  those  for  the  molars  are  the  widest,  and  are 
subdivided  into  minor  cavities  by  septa;  those  for  the  incisors  are  single,  but 
deep  and  narrow.  The  Buccinator  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  this  process, 
as  far  forward  as  the  first  molar  tooth.  When  the  maxillse  are  articulated  with  each 
other,  their  alveolar  processes  together  form  the  alveolar  arch;  the  center  of  the 
anterior  margin  of  this  arch  is  named  the  alveolar  point. 

1  The  ntunber  of  teeth  whose  roota  are  in  relation  with  the  floor  of  the  antrum  is  variable.  The  sinus  "may  extend 
■0  as  to  be  in  relation  to  all  the  teeth  of  the  true  maxilla,  from  the  canine  to  the  dent  sapientia. "  ^  (Salter.) 

'  Aldren  Turner  (op.  cU.)  gives  the  following  measurements  as  those  of  an  average  sixed  sinus:  vertical  height 
oppomVa  fint  molar  tooth,  IH  inch;  transverse  breadth,  1  inch;  and  antero-poeterior  depth,  1^  inch. 

II 
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Tll6  PaUtilM  ■  Process  {-processua  palatinus;  palatal  process). — The  palatine 
process,  thick  and  stroi^,  is  horizontal  and  projects  medialward  from  the  nasal 
surface  of  the  bone.  It  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nose  and  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  is  much  thicker  in  front  than  behind.  Its  inferior  surface 
(Fig.  160)  is  concave,  rough  and  uneven,  and  fonns,  with  the  palatine  process  of 
the  opposite  bone,  the  anterior  three-fourths  of  the  hard  plate.  It  is  perforated 
by  numerous  foramina  for  the  passage  of  the  nutrient  vessels;  is  channelled  at  the 
back  part  of  its  lateral  border  by  a  groove,  sometimes  a  canal,  for  the  transmission 
of  the  descending  palatine  vessels  and  the  anterior  palatine  nerve  from  the  spheno- 
palatine  ganglion;  and  presents  little  depressions  for  the  lodgement  of  the  palatine 
glands.  When  the  two  maxillfe  are  articulated,  a  fimnel-shaped  opening,  the 
inciBire  foramen,  is  seen  in  the  middle  line,  immediately  behind  the  incisor  teeth. 
In  tiiis  opening  the  orifices  of  two  lateral  canals  are  visible;  they  are  named  the 

Indaivt  eawtU 
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Fid.  100. — The  bony  palate  and  aJTwUr  atsh. 

incialTe  canals  or  fwamina  of  Stenson;  through  each  of  them  passes  the  terminal 
branch  of  the  descending  palatine  artery  and  the  nasopalatine  nerve.  Occasionally 
two  additional  canals  are  present  in  the  middle  line;  they  are  termed  the  foramma 
ol  Scarpa,  and  when  present  transmit  the  nasopalatine  nerves,  the  left  passing 
through  the  anterior,  and  the  right  through  the  posterior  canal.  On  the  under 
surface  of  the  palatine  process,  a  delicate  linear  suture,  well  seen  in  young  skulls, 
may  sometimes  be  noticed  extending  lateralward  and  forward  on  either  side  from 
the  incisive  foramen  to  the  interval  between  the  lateral  incisor  and  the  canine  tooth. 
The  small  part  in  front  of  this  suture  constitutes  the  premaxilla  {os  iTidsivum}, 
which  in  most  vertebrates  forms  an  independent  bone;  it  includes  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  alveolus,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nose  and  the  anterior 
nasal  spine,  and  contains  the  sockets  of  the  incisor  teeth.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  palatine  process  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  smooth,  and  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.    It  presents,  close  to  its  medial  margin,  the 
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upper  orifice  of  the  incisive  canal.  The  laieral  border  of  the  process  is  incorporated 
with  the  rest  of  the  bone.  The  medial  border  is  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  and 
is  raised  above  into  a  ridge,  the  nual  crest,  which,  with  the  corresponding  ridge 
of  the  opposite  bone,  forms  a  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  vomer.  The  front 
part  of  this  ridge  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  named  the  incisor  eiMt; 
it  is  prolonged  forward  into  a  sharp  process,  which  forms,  together  with  a  similar 
process  of  the  opposite  bone,  the  anterior  nasal  spiae.  The  posterior  border  is  3er> 
rated  for  articulation  with  the  horizontal  part  of  the  palatine  bone. 

Oulflcatlan. — The  nuudlla  is  ossified  in  membmne.  Mali'  and  Fawcett'  maintain  that  it  ia 
oasifiec]  from  fico  centers  only,  one  for  the  maxilla  proper  and  one  for  the  premaxUIa.  TheM 
caiteTB  appear  during  the  aixth  week  of  fetal  life  and  unite  in  the  begiimiDg  of  the  third  month, 
but  the  suture  betweoi  the  two  portions  perHista  on  the  palate  until  nearly  middle  life.  Mall 
itatee  that  the  frontal  procees  is  developed  from  both  centers.  The  maxillary  sinus  appears  as 
s  afaallow  groove  on  the  nasal  surface  of  the  bone  about  the  fourth  month  of  fetal  life,  but  does 
Got  reach  its  full  size  until  after  the  second  dentition.  The  maxilla  was  formerly  described  as 
oesifjing  from  six  cent«i«,  viz.,  one,  the  orbUonaaal,  forms  that  portion  of  the  body  of  the  bone 
which  Uea  medial  to  the  infraorbital  canal,  including  the  medial  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and 
the  lateral  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity ;  a  second,  the  xygomaiic,  gives  origin  to  the  portion  which  Uea 
lateral  to  the  infraori)ital  canal,  including  the  zyginnatic  process;  from  a  third,  the  paialine,  is 
developed  the  palatine  process  posterior  to  the  incisive  canal  together  with  the  adjoining  part 
<i  the  naaal  wall;  a  fourth,  the  ■prematiiiaTy,  forms  the  incisive  bcme  which  carries  the  iudtior 


Fid.  lei. — Anterior  larfMc  ol  mkiilla  at  birUi.  Fio.  1S3. — Infcrioc  lurfacayf  nuxilk&t  birth. 


teeth  and  eorresponda  to  the  premaxilla  of  the  lower  vertebrates;'  a  fifth,  the  na»ai,  gives  rise  to 
the  frontal  process  and  the  portion  tUiove  the  canine  tooth;  and  a  sixth,  the  infTOvomeriTie,  lies 
between  the  p^tine  and  preniaxillary  centers  and  beneath  the  vomer;  this  center,  together  with 
the  corresponding  center  of  the  opposite  bone,  separates  the. incisive  canals  from  each  other. 

Aiticnlatians. — The  maxilla  articulates  with  nine  bones:  two  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal  aoA 
ethmoid,  and  seven  of  the  face,  viz.,  the  nasal,  zygomatic,  lacrimal,  inferior  nasal  concha,  palatine, 
vomer,  and  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  Sometimes  it  articulates  with  the  orbital  surface, 
and  sometimes  with  the  lateral  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid. 

CHANGES  PRODUCED  IN  THE   MAXILLA  BY  AGE. 

At  birth  the  transverse  and  antero-posterior  diameters  of  the  bone  are  each  greater  than  the 
vfrtieaL  The  frontal  process  ia  well-marked  and  the  body  of  the  bone  consists  of  Uttle  mtwe  than 
the  alveolar  process,  the  teeth  sockets  reaching  almost  to  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  The  maxillary 
sinns  presents  the  appeamnce  of  a  furrow  on  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nose.  In  the  adult  the  vertical 
diameter  is  the  g;reatest,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  alveolar  process  and  the  increase  in 
size  of  the  sinus.  In  old  age  the  bone  reverts  in  some  measure  to  the  infantile  condition;  its 
height  is  diminished,  and  after  the  loss  of  the  teeth  the  alveolar  process  is  absorbed,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  bone  contracted  and  reduced  in  thickness. 

The  Lacrimal  Bone  (Os  Lacrimale). 

The  lacrimal  bone,  the  smallest  and  most  fragile  bone  of  the  face,  is  situated 
at  the  front  part  of  the  medial  wall  of  the  orbit  (Fig.  164).  It  has  two  surfaces 
and  four  borders. 

Journal  of  Anatomy,  1906.  vol.  v. 
[  Anatomy  and  Fbyuoloer.  ISIl.  vol.  ilv. 
tomiat*  beliave  ihat  th«  praaunilliy  bong  ia  ossifiecl  by  tna  csntdri  (see  pacs  209). 
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Sarfaces.— The  lateral  or  orbital  surface  (Fig.  163)  is  divided  by  a  vertical  ridge, 
the  posterior  lacrimal  crert,  into  two  parts.  In  front  of  this  crest  is  a  longitudinal 
groove,  the  lacrimal  sulcus  {stiIcus  lacrimalis),  the  inner  margin  of  which  unites 
with  the  frontal  process  of  the  m&xilia,  and  the  lacrimal  fossa  is  thus  completed. 
The  upper  port  of  this  fossa  lodges  the  lacrimal  sac,  the  lower  part,  the  naso- 
lacrimal duct.  The  portion  behind  the  crest  is  smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the 
medial  wall  of  the  orbit.  The  crest,  with  a  part  of  the  orbital  surface  imme- 
diately behind  it,  gives  origin  to  the  lacrimal  part  of  the  Orbicularis  ocull  and 
ends  below  in  a  small,  hook-litce  projection,  the  lacrimal  hamulus,  which  articu- 
lates with  the  lacrimal  tubercle  of  the  maxilla,  and  completes 
a»rr*Miat  the  upper  orifice  of  the  lacrimal  canal;  it  sometimes  exists  as 

I  a  separate  piece,  and  is  then  called  the  lesser  lacrimal  bone. 

I  '-  The  medial  or  nasal  surface  presents  a  longitudinal  furrow, 

^  %     corresponding  to  the  crest  on  ^e  lateral  surface.    The  area  in 

I  I     front  of  this  furrow  forms  part  of  the  middle  meatus  of  the 

I  "■    nose;  that  behind  it  articulates  with  the  ethmoid,  and  completes 

1  some  of  {he  anterior  ethmoidal  cells. 

N  Borders. — Of  the  four  borders  the  anterior  articulates  with 

the  frontal  process  of  the  maxilla;  the  posterior  with  the  lamina 

/W'™2Bm4*a      papyracea  of  the  ethmoid;  the  superior  with  the  frontal  bone. 

Fio.  163.— uft  Ucri-    The  inferior  is  divided  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  posterior  lacri- 

twx.  Eniaiw"*'  '"^    ^^  ^T^st  into  two  parts:  the  posterior  part  articulates  with  the 

orbital  plate  of  the  maxilla;  the  anterior  is  prolonged  downward 

as  the  descending  process,  which  articulates  with  the  lacrimal  process  of  the  inferior 

nasal  concha,  and  assists  in  forming  the  canal  for  the  nasolacrimal  duct. 

OssiAution.— The  lacrimal  is  oeaified  from  a  single  center,  which  appears  about  the  twelfth 
week  in  the  membrane  covering  the  cartilaginous  nasal  capsule. 

ArticnUtioiu. — The  lacrimal  articulates  with  /our  bones:  two  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal 
and  ethmoid,  and  two  of  the  face,  tbe  maxilla  and  the  inferior  nasal  concha. 

The  Z7g<nnatic  Bone  (Os  Zygomaticom;  Malar  Bone). 

The  B]rf<nnatic  bone  is  small  and  quadrangular,  and  is  situated  at  the  upper 
and  lateral  part  of  the  face:  it  forms  the  prominence  of  the  cheek,  part  of  the 
lateral  wall  and  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  parts  of  the  temporal  and  infratemporal 
fossie  (Fig.  164).  It  presents  a  malar  and  a  temporal  surface;  four  processes,  the 
frontosphenoidal,  orbital,  maxillary,  and  temporal;  and  four  borders. 

Snilaces.— The  malar  surface  (Fig.  165)  is  convex  and  perforated  near  its  center 
by  a  small  aperture,  the  sjrfomatlcdacial  foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  zygomatico- 
facial nerve  and  vessels;  below  this  foramen  is  a  slight  elevation,  winch  gives 
origin  to  the  Zygomaticus. 

The  tempwal  surface  (Fig.  166),  directed  backward  and  medialward,  is  concave, 
presenting  medially  a  rough,  triangular  area,  for  articulation  with  the  maxilla, 
and  laterally  a  smooth,  concave  surface,  the  upper  part  of  which  forms  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  temporal  fossa,  the  lower  a  part  of  the  infratemporal  fossa.  Near 
the  center  of  this  surface  is  the  sjrgomaticotemporal  foramen  for  the  transmission 
of  the  zygomaticotemporal  nerve. 

Processes. — The  frontosphenoidal  process  is  thick  and  serrated,  and  articulates 
with  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  On  its  orbital  surface,  just  within 
the  orbital  margin  and  about  11  mm.  below  the  zygomaticofrontal  suture  is  a 
tubercle  of  varying  size  and  form,  but  present  in  95  per  cent,  of  skulls  (Whitnall') . 

'  JouroHt  of  Aaatomy  and  PbysiobeA'.  vnl.  ilv.  The  struetum  attBDhod  to  this  tubercia  ar«:  (1)  (hs  iihBOk 
ligaraent  of  (he  Itectiu  Istenlis:  (2)  the  lateral  end  o(  the  ■pooeuroiiij) ,  of  the  Levator  psipeb™  superioru;   (3)  tha 
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The  orbital  proeass  is  a  thick,  strong  plate,  projecting  baclcward  and  medialward 
from  the  orbital  mar^.  Its  antero-medial  surface  fonns,  by  its  junction  with 
the  orbital  surface  of  the  maxilla  and  with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  part 
of  the  floor  and  lateral  wall  of  the  orbit.    On  it  are  seen  the  orifices  of  two  canals, 


'.  154. — Lett  lysomstio  bone  ID  n'lu. 


the  tnomaticoiirbital  torunina;  one  of  these  canals  opens  into  the  temporal  fossa, 
the  other  on  the  malar  surface  of  the  bone;  the  former  transmits  the  zygomatico- 
temporal, the  latter  the  zygomaticofacial  nerve.  Its  postero-lateral  surface,  smooth 
and  convex,  forms  parts  of  the  temporal  and  infratemporal  fossre.  Its  anterior 
margin,  smooth  and  rounded,  is  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit.    Its  superior 


Fw.  1S5. — Left  lycomntic  bone.     Malar  >ur(iM».  Fio.  16«.— Left  •ycomiuiii  boH.     Tem 


viargin,  rough,  and  directed  horizontally,  articulates  with  the  frontal  bone  behind 
the  zygomatic  process.  Its  posterior  margin  is  serrated  for  articulation,  with  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  orbital  surface  of  the  maxilla.  At  the  angle 
of  junction  of  the  sphenoidal  and  maxillary  portions,  a  short,  concave,  non-articular 
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part  is  generally  seen;  this  forma  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  inferior  orbital  fissure: 
occasionally,  this  non-articular  part  is  absent,  the  fissure  then  being  completed 
by  the  junction  of  the  maxilla  and  sphenoid,  or  by  the  interposition  of  a  small 
sutural  bone  in  the  angular  interval  between  them.  The  mazUUry  procsss  presents 
a  rough,  triangular  surface  which  articulates  with  the  maxilla.  The  temporal 
process,  long,  narrow,  and  serrated,  articulates  with  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
temporal. 

Borders. — The  antero-saperlor  or  orbital  bwder  is  smooth,  concave,  and  forms 
a  considerable  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit.  The  antero-inferior  or  maxil- 
lary border  is  rough,  and  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  its  inner  table,  to  articulate 
with  the  maxilla;  near  the  orbital  margin  it  gives  origin  to  the  Quadratus  labii 
superioris.  The  poatero-superior  or  temporal  border,  curved  like  an  italic  letter  /, 
is  continuous  above  with  the  commencement  of  the  temporal  line,  and  below  with 
the  upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch;  the  temporal  fascia  is  attached  to  it. 
The  postero-inferior  or  syfomatic  border  affords  attachment  by  its  rough  edge  to 
the  Masseter. 

Ossiflcatioii. — The  sygomatic  bone  is  generally  described  aa  ossifying  from  three  centers — 
one  for  the  malar  tmd  two  for  the  orbital  portioa;  these  appear  about  the  eighth  week  and  fuse 
about  the  fifth  month  of  fetal  life.  Mall  describes  it  as  being  osaified  from  one  center  which 
appears  just  beneath  and  to  the  lateral  side  of  the  orbit.  After  birth,  the  bone  is  sometimes 
divided  by  a  horisontal  suture  into  an  upper  larger,  and  a  lower  amaller  division.  In  some  quad- 
rumona  the  zygomatic  bone  consists  of  two  parts,  an  orbital  and  a  malar. 

Aitlciilatioai. — The  zygomatic  articulates  with /our  bones:  the  frontal,  sphenoidal,  temporal, 
and  maxiUa. 


The  Palatine  Bone  (Os  Palatinum;  Palate  Bone). 

The  palatine  bone  is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  nasal  cavity  between  the 
maxilla  and  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  (Fig.  167).  It  contributes 
to  the  walls  of  three  cavities:  the  floor  and  lateral  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity,  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit;  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  two 
fossie,  the  pterygopalatine  and  pterygoid  fossa;  and  one  fissure,  the  inferior  orbital 
flssore.  The  palatine  bone  somewhat  resembles  the  letter  L,  and  consists  of  a 
horizontal  and  a  vertical  part  and  three  outstanding  processes — viz.,  the  pyramidal 
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process,  which  is  directed  backward  and  lateralward  from  the  junction  of  the  two 
parts,  and  the  orbital  and  sphenoidal  processes,  which  surmount  the  vertical 
part,  and  are  separated  by  a  deep  notch,  the'  sphenopalatine  notch. 

The  Horizontal  Part  (part  horisontalis;  korixonial  plaie)  (Figs.  168,  169). — The 
IiorizoDtal  part  is  quadrilateral,  and  has  two  surfaces  and  four  borders. 

SnrfaMS. — ^The  superior  surface,  concave  from  side  to  side,  forms  the  back  part 
of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  inferior  surface,  slightly  concave  and  rough, 
forins,  with  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  opposite  bone,  the  posterior  fourth 
of  the  hard  palate.  Near  its  posterior  margin  may  be  seen  a  more  or  less  marked 
transverse  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Tensor  veli 
palatini. 


8. — The  anterior  border  is  serrated,  and  articulates  with  the  palatine  process 
of  the  maxilla.  The  posterior  border  is  concave,  free,  and  serves  for  the  attachment 
of  the  soft  palate.  Its  medial  end  is  sharp  and  pointed,  and,  when  united  with 
that  of  the  opposite  bone,  forms  a  projecting  process,  the  posterior  nasal  spine 
for  the  attaclunent  of  the  Musculus  uvuIk.  The  latwal  border  is  united  with 
the  lower  margin  of  the  perpendicular  part,  and  is  grooved  by  the  lower  end  of 
the  pterygopalatine  canal.  The  medial  border,  the  thickest,  is  serrated  for  articu- 
lation with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side;  its  superior  edge  is  raised  into  a  ridge, 
which,  united  with  the  ridge  of  the  opposite  bone,  forms  the  nasal  crest  for  articu- 
lation with  the  posterior  part  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  vomer. 

The  Vertical  Part  (para  perpeTuHeularu;  perpendicular  plaie)  (Figs.  168,  169). — 
The  vertical  part  is  thin,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  presents  two  surfaces  and  four 
borders. 

Surfaces. — The  nasal  surface  exhibits  at  its  lower  part  a  broad,  shallow  depres- 
sion, which  forms  part  of  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose.  Immediately  above  this 
is  a  well-marked  horizontal  ridge,  the  concbal  crest,  for  articulation  with  the 
inferior  nasal  concha;  still  higher  is  a  second  broad,  shallow  depression,  which 
forms  part  of  the  middle  meatus,  and  is  limited  above  by  a  horizontal  crest  less 
prominent  than  the  inferior,  the  ethmoidal  crest,  for  articulation  with  the  middle 
nasal  concha.  Above  the  ethmoidal  crest  is  a  narrow,  horizontal  groove,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Superior  meatus. 
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The  maxillary  surface  is  rough  and  irregular  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent,  for  articulation  with  the  nasal  surface  of  the  maxilla;  its  upper  and  back 
part  is  smooth  where  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  pteiygopalatine  fossa; 
it  is  also  smooth  in  front,  where  it  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  medial  wall 
of  the  maxillary  sinus.  On  the  posterior  part  of  this  surface  is  a  deep  vertical 
groove,  converted  into  the  pterygopalatine  canal,  by  articulation  with  the  maxilla; 
this  canal  transmits  the  descending  palatine  vessels,  and  the  anterior  palatine 
nerve. 

Borders.-^The  anterior  border  is  thin  and  irregular;  opposite  the  concha!  crest  is  a 
pointed,  projecting  lamina,  the  maadllary  process,  which  is  directed  forward,  and 
closes  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  opening  of  the  maxillary  sinus.  The 
posterior  border  (Fig.  169)  presents  a  deep  groove,  the  edges  of  which  are  serrated 
for  articulation  with  the  medial  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid.  This  border 
is  continuous  above  with  the  sphenoidal  process;  below  it  expands  into  the 
pyramidal  process.  The  superior  border  supports  the  orbital  process  in  front  and  the 
sphenoidal  process  behind.  These  processes  are  separated  by  the  sphenopalatine 
notch,  which  is  converted  into  the  sphenopalatine  foramen  by  the  under  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  In  the  articulated  skull  this  foramen  leads  from  the 
pterygopalatine  fossa  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  superior  meatus  of  the  nose^ 
and  transmits  the  sphenopalatine  vessels  and  the  superior  nasal  and  nasopalatine 
nerves.  The  inferior  border  is  fused  with  the  lateral  edge  of  the  horizontal  part, 
and  immediately  in  front  of  the  pyramidal  process  is  grooved  by  the  lower  end 
of  the  pterygopalatine  canal. 

The  Pyramidal  Process  or  Tuberosity  {jprocessus  yyramidalis), — ^The  pyramidal 
process  projects  backward  and  lateralward  from  the  junction  of  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  parts,  and  is  received  into  the  angular  interval  between  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  pterygoid  plates.  On  its  posterior  surface  is  a  smooth,  grooved, 
triangular  area,  limited  on  either  side  by  a  rough  articular  furrow.  The  furrows 
articulate  with  the  pterygoid  plates,  while  the  grooved  intermediate  area  completes 
the  lower  part  of  the  pterygoid  fossa  and  gives  origin  to  a  few  fibers  of  the  Ptery- 
goideus  internus.  The  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  surface  is  rough,  for  articulation 
with  the  tuberosity  of  the  maxilla;  its  posterior  part  consists  of  a  smooth  triangular 
area  which  appears,  in  the  articulated  skull,  between  the  tuberosity  of  the  maxilla, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  pterygoid  plate,  and  completes  the  lower  part 
of  the  infratemporal  fossa.  On  the  base  of  the  pyramidal  process,  close  to  its 
union  with  the  horizontal  part,  are  the  lesser  palatine  foramina  for  the  transmis^ 
sion  of  the  posterior  and  middle  palatine  nerves. 

The  Orbital  Process  {yrocessvs  orhiialis). — ^The  orbital  process  is  placed  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  sphenoidal,  and  is  directed  upward  and  lateralward  frona 
the  front  of  the  vertical  part,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  constricted  neck.  It 
presents  five  surfaces,  which  enclose  an  air  cell.  Of  thqse  surfaces,  three  are  articu- 
lar and  two  non-articular.  The  articular  surfaces  are:  (1)  the  anterior  or  maxillary, 
directed  forward,  lateralward,  and  downward,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  rough  for 
articulation  with  the  maxilla;  (2)  the  posterior  or  sphenoidal,  directed  backward, 
upward,  and  niedialward;  it  presents  the  opening  of  the  air  cell,  which  usually 
communicates  with  the  sphenoidal  sinus;  the  margins  of  the  opening  are  serrated 
for  articulation  with  the  sphenoidal  concha;  (3)  the  medial  or  ethmoidal,  directed 
forward,  articulates  with  the  labyrinth  of  the  ethmoid.  In  some  cases  the  air 
cell  opens  on  this  surface  of  the  bone  and  then  communicates  wdth  the  posterior 
ethmoidal  cells.  More  rarely  it  opens  on  both  surfaces,  and  then  communicates 
with  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  the  sphenoidal  sinus.  The  non-articular 
siufacea  are:  (1)  the  superior  or  orbital,  directed  upward  and  lateralward;  it  is 
triangular  in  shape,  and  forms  the  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit;  and  (2)  the 
lateral,  of  an  oblong  form,  directed  toward  the  pterygopalatine  fossa;  it  is  separated 
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from  the  orbital  surface  by  a  rounded  border,  which  enters  into  the  formation  of 
the  inferior  orbital  fissure. 

The  Sphenoidal  Process  {processus  sphenoidalis). — ^The  sphenoidal  process  is 
a  thin,  compressed  plate,  much  smaller  than  the  orbital,  and  directed  upward 
and  medialward.  It  presents  three  surfaces  and  two  borders.  The  superior  surface 
articulates  with  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
sphenoidal'concha,  its  medial  border  reaching  as  far  as  the  ala  of  the  vomer;  it 
presents  a  groove  which  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  pharyngeal  canal. 
The  medial  surface  is  concave,  and  forms  part  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity. 
The  lateral  surface  is  divided  into  an  articular  and  a  non-articular  portion:  the 
former  is  rough,  for  articulation  with  the  medial  pterygoid  plate;  the  latter  is 
smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  pterygopalatine  fossa.  The  anterior  border  forms 
the  posterior  boundary  of  the  sphenopalatine  notch.  The  posterior  border,  ser- 
rated at  the  expense  of  the  outer  table,  articulates  with  the  medial  pterygoid 
plate. 

The  orbital  and  sphenoidal  processes  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the 
sphenopalatiiie  notch.  Sometimes  the  two  processes  are  united  above,  and  form 
between  them  a  complete  foramen  (Fig.  168),  or  the  notch  may  be  crossed  by  one 
or  more  spicules  of  bone,  giving  rise  to  two  or  more  foramina. 

Owriflcation. — ^The  palatine  bone  is  oflsified  in  membrane  from  a  single  center,  which  makes 
its  appearance  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  week  of  fetal  Ufe  at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  two  parts 
of  the  bone.  From  this  point  ossification  spreads  medialward  to  the  horizontal  part,  downward 
into  the  pyramidal  process,  and  upward  into  the  vertical  part.  Some  authorities  describe  the 
bone  as  ossifying  from  four  centers:  <xie  for  the  p3rramidal  process  and  portion  of  the  vertical 
part  behind  the  pterygopalatine  groove;  a  second  for  the  rest  of  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal 
parts;  a  third  for  the  orbital,  and  a  fourth  for  the  sphenoidal  process.  At  the  time  of  birth  the 
height  of  the  vertical  part  is  about  equal  to  the  transverse  width  of  the  horizontal  part,  whereas 
in  the  adult  the  former  measures  about  twice  as  much  as  the  latter. 

Articniationit. — ^The  palatine  articulates  with  8ix  bones:  the  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  maxilla, 
inferior  nasal  concha,  vomer,  and  opposite  palatine. 

The  Inferior  Nasal  Concha  (Concha  Nasalis  Inferior;  Inferior  Turbinated  Bone). 

The  inferior  nasal  concha  extends  horizontally  along  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
nasal  cavity  (Fig.  170)  and  consists  of  a  lamina  of  spongy  bone,  curled  upon  itself 
like  a  scroll.    It  has  two  surfaces,  two  borders,  and  two  extremities. 

The  medial  surface  (Fig.  171)  is  convex,  perforated  by  numerous  apertures, 
and  traversed  by  longitudinal  grooves  for  the  lodgement  of  vessels.  The  lateral 
surface  is  concave  (Fig.  172),  and  forms  part  of  the  inferior  meatus.  Its  upper 
border  is  thin,  irregular,  and  connected  to  various  bones  along  the  lateral  wall 
of  the  nasal  cavity.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  portions:  of  these,  the  anterior 
articulates  with  the  conchal  crest  of  the  maxilla;  the  posterior  with  the  conchal 
crest  of  the  palatine;  the  middle  portion  presents  three  well-marked  processes, 
which  var^'^  much  in  their  size  and  form.  Of  these,  the  anterior  or  lacrimal  process 
is  small  and  pointed  and  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior  fourth  with 
the  posterior  three-fourths  of  the  bone:  it  articulates,  by  its  apex,  with  the  descend- 
ing process  of  the  lacrimal  bone,  and,  by  its  margins,  with  the  groove  on  the  back 
of  the  frontal  process  of  the  maxilla,  and  thus  assists  in  forming  the  canal  for  the 
nasolacriroal  duct.  Behind  this  process  a  broad,  thin  plate,  the  ethmoidal  process^ 
ascends  to  join  the  uncinate  process  of  the  ethmoid;  from  its  lower  border  a  thin 
lamina,  the  maxillary  process,  curves  downward  and  lateralward;  it  articulates 
with  the  maxilla  and  forms  a  part  of  the  medial  wall  of  the  maxillary  sinus.  The 
inferior  border  is  free,  thick,  and  cellular  in  structure,  more  especially  in  the  middle 
of  the  bone.  Both  extremities  are  more  or  less  pointed,  the  posterior  being  the 
more  tapering. 
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OsslflMtiim. — The  iaferior  nasal  concha  is  ossified  from  a  single  center,  which  appears  about 
the  fifth  month  of  fetal  life  in  the  lat«ral  wall  of  the  cartilaginous  nasal  capeule. 

ArtJcnlfttlona. — The  inferior  nasal  concha  articulates  with  Sovr  bones:  the  ethmoid,  maicilla, 
lacrimal,  and  palatine. 


Uttctnali 


Fid.  170.— Lftteral  mil  of  ri(ht  nusl  cavity  ihowini  inieriar  coaahs  in 


The  Vomer. 

The  TOmer  is  situated  in  the  median  plane,  but  its  anterior  portion  is  frequently 
bent  to  one  or  other  side.  It  is  thin,  somewhat  quadrilateral  in  shape,  and  Forms 
the  hinder  and  lower  part  of  the  nasal  septum  {Fig,  173) ;  it  has  two  surfaces  and 
four  borders.  The  surfaces  (Fig.  174)  are  marked  by  small  furrows  for  blood- 
vessels, and  on  each  is  the  nasopalatine  ffrooTe,  which  runs  obliquely  downward 
and  forward,  and  lodges  the  nasopalatine  nerve  and  vessels.  The  Boperior  border, 
the  thickest,  presents  a  deep  furrow,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  horizontal  pro- 
jecting ala  of  bone;  the  furrow  receives  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid,  while  the 
margins  of  the  alte  articulate  with  the  vaginal  processes  of  the  medial  pterj'goid 
plates  of  the  sphenoid  behind,  and  with  the  sphenoidal  processes  of  the  palatine 
bones  In  front.    The  infeiior  binder  articulates  witli  the  crest  formed  by  the  maxiUte 
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and  palatjne  bones.  The  anterior  border  13  the  longest  and  slopes  downward  and 
forward.  Its  upper  half  is  fused  with  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid; 
its  loiFer  half  is  grooved  for  the  inferior  margin  of  the  septal  cartilage  of  the  nose. 
The  posterior  border  is  free,  concave,  and  separates  the  choaofe.  It  is  thick  and 
bifid  above,  thin  below. 


J.  173.— Medina  > 


LVity  ihowiDs  vome 


a. — At  an  early  period  the  eepturo  of  the  noee  coDsists  of  a  plate  of  cartilage,  the 
tthmoatmerine  cartilage.  The  po8tero4Uperior  part  of  this  cartilage  is  osBiSed  to  form  the  per- 
pendicular plate  of  the  ethmoid ;  its  anttro-inferior  portion  persists  as  the  septal  cartilage,  while 
Ibe  vcaner  is  oeaified  in  the  membrane  covering  its  poet«ro-inferior  part.  Two  OBsific  centers, 
oae  oa  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  appear  about  the  eighth  week  of  fetal  life  in  this  part  of 
the  membrane,  and  heoce  the  vomer  consisU  primarity  of  two  lamellie.    About  the  third  month 


theee  unite  below,  and  thus  a  deep  groove  ia  formed  in  which  the  cartilage  is  lodged.  As 
ETOwth  proceeds,  the  union  of  the  tamellie  extends  upward  and  forward,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
intervemng  plate  of  cartilage  undergoes  absorption.  By  the  age  of  puberty  the  lamells  are  almost 
completely  united  to  form  a  median  plate,  but  evidence  of  the  bilamlnar  origia  of  the  bone  is 
eeea  in  the  everted  als  of  ita  upper  border  and  the  groove  on  its  anterior  margin. 


ArticnUtiiHUl. — The  vomer  uticulatea  with  rix  bones:  two  of  the  cranium,  the  sphenoid  and 
ethmoid;  and  four  of  the  face,  the  two  maxilhe  and  the  two  palatine  bones;  it  also  articiUatee 
with  the  septal  cartilage  of  the  nose. 

The  Mandible  (Mandibnla ;  Lifetior  MaxiUary  Bone;  Lovet  Jav). 

The  mandible,  the  largest  and  strongest  bone  of  the  face,  serves  for  the  reception 
of  the  lower  teeth.  It  consists  of  a  curved,  horizontal  portion,  the  body,  and  two 
perpendicular  portions,  the  rami,  which  unite  with  the  ends  of  the  body  nearly 
at  right  angles. 

The  Body  {corpus  mandibvltE). — The  body  is  curved  somewhat  like  a  horseshoe, 
and  has  two  surfaces  and  two  borders. 

Sorfaces. — ^The  external  surface  (Fig.  176)  is  marked  in  the  median  line  by  a 
faint  ridge,  indicating  the  symphyaiB  or  line  of  junction  of  the  two  pieces  of  which 
the  bone  is  composed  at  an  early  period  of  life.  This  ridge  divides  below  and 
encloses  a  triangular  eminence,  the  mental  protaberaoce,  the  base  of  which  is  de- 

Corottoid  proMM  Condyk 


Fio.  ITe.— Mudlble.    OuUc  Burfue.    Sids  visw. 

pressed  in  the  center  but  raised  on  either  side  to  form  the  mental  tnberde.  On  either 
side  of  the  symphysis,  just  below  the  incisor  teeth,  is  a  depression,  the  inciaive 
fossa,  which  gives  origin  to  the  Mentalis  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Orbicularis 
oris.  Below  the  second  premolar  tooth,  on  either  side,  midway  between  the  upper 
and  lower  border3  of  the  body,  is  the  mental  foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  mental 
vessels  and  nerve.  Running  backward  and  upward  from  each  mental  tubercle 
is  a  faint  ridge,  the  oblique  line,  which  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  border  of  the 
ramus;  it  affords  attachment  to  the  Quadratus  labii  inferioris 'and  Triangularis; 
the  Platysma  is  attached  below  it. 

The  internal  surface  (Fig.  177)  is  concave  from  side  to  side.  Near  the  lower 
part  pi  the  symphysis  is  a  pair  of  laterally  placed  spines,  termed  the  mental  spineii 
which  give  origin  to  the  Genioglossi,  Immediately  below  these  is  a  second  pair 
of  spines,  or  more  frequently  a  median  ridge  or  impression,  for  the  origin  of  the 
Geniohyoidei.  In  some  cases  the  mental  spines  are  fused  to  form  a  single  eminence, 
in  others  they  are  absent  and  their  position  is  indicated  merely  by  an  irregularity 
of  the  surface.  Above  the  mental  spines  a  median  foramen  and  furrow  are  some- 
times seen;  they  mark  the  line  of  union  of  the  halves  of  the  bone.   Below  the  mental 
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^lines,  on  either  side  of  the  middJe  line,  is  an  oval  depression  for  the  attachment 
of  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus.  Extending  upward  and  backward  on  either 
side  from  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis  is  the  mylohroid  line,  which  gives  origin 
to  the  Mylohyoideus;  the  posterior  part  of  this  line,  near  the  alveolar  margin, 
gives  attachment  to  a  small  part  of  the  Constrictor  pharyngls  superior,  and  to 
the  pterygomandibular  raph^.  Above  the  anterior  part  of  this  line  is  a  smooth 
triangular  area  against  which  the  sublingual  giand  rests,  and  below  the  hinder 
put,  an  oval  fossa  for  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Bonlos. — The  saperiw  or  alrecdar  bwd«r,  wider  bel;dnd  than  in  front,  is  hollowed 
into  cavities,  for  the  reception  of  the  teeth;  these  cavities  are  siicteen  in  number, 
and  vary  in  depth  and  size  according  to  the  teeth  which  they  contain.  To  the 
outer  lip  of  the  superior  border,  on  either  side,  the  Buccinator  is  attached  as 
far  forward  a3  the  first  molar  tooth.  The  interior  border  is  rounded,  longer  than 
the  superior,  and  thicker  in  front  than  behind;  at  the  point  where  it  joins  the 
lower  border  of  the  ramus  a  shallow  gr6ove;  for  the  external  maxillary  artery, 
may  be  present. 


Mylohyoid  line 
Fio.  177. — Muulible.     Inner  HurtAce.     &{da  firm. 

TheBuDiu  {ramuf  mandihvla;  perpendieular  portion). — The  ramus  is  quadri- 
lateral in  shape,  and  has  two  surfaces,  four  borders,  and  two  processes. 

Surfaces. — The  lateral  Burface  (Fig.  176)  is  flat  and  marked  by  oblique  ridges 
at  its  lower  part;  it  gives  attachment  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  extent 
totheMasseter.  The  medial  surface  (Fig.  177)  presents  about  its  center  the  oblique 
mandibalar  foramen,  for  the  entrance  of  the  inferior  alveolar  vessels  and  nerve. 
The  margin  of  this  opening  is  irregular;  it  presents  in  front  a  prominent  ridge, 
surmounted  by  a  sharp  spine,  the  linpila  mandibnlsa,  which  gives  attachment  to 
the  sphenomandibular  ligament;  at  its  lower  and  back  part  is  a  notch  from  which 
the  mybdiToid  groove  runs  obliquely  downward  and  forward,  and  lodges  the  mylo- 
hyoid vessels  and  nerve.  Behind  this  groove  is  a  rough  surface,  for  the  insertion 
of  the  Pterygoideus  internus.  The  mandibular  canal  runs  obliquely  downward 
and  forward  in  the  ramus,  and  then  horizontally  forward  in  the  body,  where  it 
is  placed  under  the  alveoli  and  communicates  with  them  by  small  openings.  On 
arriving  at  the  incisor  teeth,  it  turns  back  to  conmiunicate  with  the  mental  foramen, 
givmg  off  two  small  canals  which  run  to  the  cavities  containing  the  incisor  teeth. 
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In  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  bone  the  canal  is  situated  nearer  the  internal 
surface  of  the  mandible;  and  in  the  anterior  third,  nearer  its  external  surface.  It 
contains  the  inferior  alveolar  vessels  and  nerve,  from  which  branches  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  teeth.  The  lower  border  of  the  ramus  is  thick,  straight,  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  inferior  border  of  the  body  of  tte  bone.  At  its  junction  with  the 
posterior  bonier  is  the  angle  of  the  mandible,  which  may  be  either  inverted  or  everted 
and  is  marked  by  rough,  oblique  ridges  on  each  side,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Masseter  laterally,  and  the  Pterygoideus  internus  medially;  the  stylomandibular 
ligament  is  attached  to  the  angle  between  these  muscles.  The  wterior  border  is 
thin  above,  thicker  below,  and  continuous  with  the  oblique  line.  The  posterior 
border  is  thick,  smooth,  rounded,  and  covered  by  the  parotid  gland.  The  upper 
l)order  is  thin,  and  is  surmounted  by  two  processes,  the  coronoid  in  front  and  the 
condyloid  behind,  separated  by  a  deep  concavity,  the  mandibular  notch. 

The  Coronoid  Process  {processus  cororwideus)  is  a  thin,  triangular  eminence, 
which  is  flattened  from  side  to  side  and  varies  in  shape  and  size.  Its  anterior 
border  is  convex  and  is  continuous  below  with  the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus; 
its  posterior  border  is  concave  and  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  mandibular 
notch.  Its  lateral  surface  is  smooth,  and  affords  insertion  to  the  Temporalis  and 
Masseter.  Its  medial  surface  gives  insertion  to  the  Temporalis,  and  presents 
a  ridge  which  begins  near  the  apex  of  the  process  and  runs  downward  and  forward 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  last  molar  tooth.  Between  this  ridge  and  the  anterior 
border  is  a  grooved  triangular  area,  the  upper  part  of  which  gives  attachment 
to  the  Temporalis,  the  lower  part  to  some  fibers  of  the  Buccinator. 

The  Condyloid  Process  (processus  condyloideus)  is  thicker  than  the  coronoid, 
and  consists  of  two  portions:  the  condyle,  and  the  constricted  portion  which  sup- 
ports it,  the  neck.  The  condyle  presents  an  articular  surface  for  articulation  with 
the  articular  disk  of  the  temporomandibular  joint;  it  is  convex  from  before  back- 
ward and  from  side  to  side,  and  extends  farther  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  ante- 
rior surface.  Its  long  axis  is  directed  medialward  and  slightly  backward,  and  if 
prolonged  to  the  middle  line  will  meet  that  of  the  opposite  condyle  near  the  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  foramen  magnum.  At  the  lateral  extremity  of  the  condyle 
is  a  small  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  temporomandibular  ligament.  The 
neck  is  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  strengthened  by  ridges  which  descend 
from  the  forepart  and  sides  of  the  condyle.  Its  posterior  surface  is  convex;  its 
anterior  presents  a  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  Pterygoideus  externus. 

The  mandibular  notch,  separating  the  two  processes,  is  a  deep  semilunar  depres- 
sion, and  is  crossed  by  the  masseteric  vessels  and  nerve. 

Osdflcation. — ^The  mandible  is  ossified  in  the  fibrous  membrane  covering  the  outer  surfaces 
of  Meckel's  cartilages.  These  cartilages  form  the  cartilaginous  bar  of  the  mandibular  arch  (see 
p.  66),  and  are  two  in  number,  a  right  and  a  left.  Their  proximal  or  cranial  ends  are  connected 
with  the  ear  capsules,  and  their  distal  extremities  are  joined  to  one  another  at  the  symphysis 
by  mesodermal  tissue.  They  run  forward  immediately  below  the  condyles  and  then,  bending 
downward,  lie  in  a  groove  near  the  lower  border  of  the  bone;  in  front  of  the  canine  tooth  they 
incline  upward  to  the  symphysis.  From  the  proximal  end  of  each  cartilage  the  malleus  and 
incus,  two  of  the  bones  of  the  middle  ear,  are  developed;  the  next  succeeding  portion,  as  far  as 
the  hngula,  is  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue,  which  persists  to  form  the  sphenomandibular  ligament. 
Between  the  lingula  and  the  canine  tooth  the  cartilage  disappears,  while  the  portion  of  it  below 
and  behind  the  incisor  teeth  becomes  ossified  and  incorporated  with  this  part  of  the  mandible. 

Ossification  takes  place  in  the  membrane  covering  the  outer  surface  of  the  ventral  end  of 
Meckel's  cartilage  (Figs.  178  to  181),  and  each  half  of  the  bone  is  formed  from  a  single  center 
which  appears,  near  the  mental  foramen,  about  the  sixth  week  of  fetal  life.  By  the  tenth  week 
the  portion  of  Meckel's  cartilage  which  lies  below  and  behind  the  incisor  teeth  is  surrounded  and 
invaded  by  the  membrane  bone.  Somewhat  later,  accessory  nuclei  of  cartilage  make  tbeir  appear- 
ance, viz.,  a  wedge-shaped  nucleus  in  the  condyloid  process  and  extending  downward  through 
the  ramus;  a  small  strip  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  coronoid  process;  and  smaller  nuclei 
in  the  front  part  of  both  alveolar  walls  and  along  the  front  of  the*lower  border  of  the  bone.  These 
accessory  nuclei  possess  no  separate  ossific  centers,  but  are  invaded  by  the  surrounding  membrano 
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bane  and  UDdo^o  absorption.  The  inner  Eilveolar  border,  usually  described  bb  ariaing  from  a 
separate  aeaific  center  {tplemtd  center),  ia  formed  in  the  human  mtmdible  by  an  ingrowth  from 
the  main  maaa  of  the  bone.  At  birth  the  bone  conaiflta  of  two  parta,  united  by  a  fibroua  aymphysia, 
in  which  osaification  takes  place  during  the  first  year. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  oaai&cation  of  the  mandible  ia  baaed  on  the  reeearches  of 
Low'  and  Fawcett,'  and  differs  somewhat  from  that  uaually  given. 

— The  mandible  articulatee  with  the  two  temporal  bones. 


Menial 


LtJiguai  nervt 


,,  ,  -,  —^^.  -DDI-    Outer  feipect.     NuoLe 
(Prom  nudel  Dy  Lov.) 

A'wrictiifAemipomX  nerve 


.  of  cftTtiUc*  itippled. 


nf  human  Bmbiyo  9A  miQ.  loiu.    Innftr  a 

(From  raoderb/  Low.) 


>t  urtUaaA  nipplad. 


CHANGES  PRODUCED  IN  THE  MANDIBLE  BY  AGE. 

At  UtA  (Fig.  182)  the  body  of  the  bone  is  a  mere  shell,  containing  the  aocketa  of  the  two 
indsor,  the  caoine,  and  the  two  deciduous  molar  teeth,  imperfectly  partitioned  off  from  one 
another.  The  mandibular  canal  ia  of  large  aize,  and  runs  near  the  lower  border  of  the  bone;  the 
msital  foramen  opena  beneath  the  socket  of  the  first  deciduous  molar  tooth.  The  angle  is  obtuse 
(175°),  and  the  condyloid  portion  is  nearly  in  line  with  the  body.  The  coronojd  process  ia  of 
caupsratively  large  size,  and  projecta  above  the  level  of  the  condyle. 
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Fii.  18Z.— AtUitli. 


Fia.  183.— In  eliildbood. 


Fid.  IS4.— In  tha  adult. 
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Utar  Urfli  (Fig.  183)  the  two  segments  of  the  bone  become  joined  &t  the  sjmiphyEiB,  from 
below  upward,  in  tlie  first  year;  but  a  trace  of  separatioa  may  be  visible  in  the  banning  of  the 
second  year,  near  the  alveolar  margin.  The  body  becomes  elongated  in  its  whole  length,  but 
more  especiaUy  behind  the  mental  foramen,  to  provide  apace  for  the  three  additional  teeth  devel- 
oped in  this  part.  The  depth  of  the  body  increases  owing  to  increased  growth  of  the  alveolar 
IMTt,  to  a&ord  room  for  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  by  thickening  of  the  subdental  portion  which 
enables  the  jaw  to  withstand  the  powerful  action  of  the  maatieatoiy  muacles;  but  the  alveolar 
portion  is  the  deeper  of  the  two,  and,  consequently,  the  chief  part  of  the  body  lies  above  the 
oblique  tine.  The  mandibular  canal,  after  the  second  dentition,  is  situated  just  above  the  level 
of  the  mylohyoid  line;  and  the  mental  foramen  occupies  the  poaiticm  usual  to  it  in  the  adult, 
file  angle  becomes  less  obtuse,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  jaws  by  the  teeth;  about  the  fourth 
year  it  is  140°. 

In  tha  adult  (Fig.  184)  the  alveolar  and  aubdental  portions  of  the  body  are  usually  of  equal 
depth.  The  mental  foramen  opens  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  bone, 
and  the  mandibular  canal  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  mylohyoid  line.  The  ramus  la  almost 
vertical  in  direction,  the  angle  measuring  from  11D°  to  120°. 

In  old  ago  (Fig.  185)  the  bone  becomes  greatly  reduced  in  sue,  for  with  the  loss  of  the  teeth 
tbe  alveolar  process  is  absorbed,  and,  consequently,  the  chief  part  of  the  bone  is  below  the  oblique 
line.  The  mandibular  canal,  with  the  mental  foramen  opening  from  it,  is  close  to  the  alveolar 
border.  Tlie  ramus  is  oblique  in  direction,  the  angle  measures  about  140°,  and  the  neck  of  the 
condyle  is  more  or  less  bent  backward. 

The  Hyoid  Bone  (Os  HTtddeom;  Lingiul  Bone). 

Tbe  hytnd  bona  is  shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  and  is  suspended  from  the  tips  of  the 
styloid  processes  of  the  temporal  bones  by  the  stylohyoid  ligaments.  It  consists 
of  five  segments,  viz.,  a  body,  two  greater  comiia,  and  two  leuer  cwtuu. 

The  Body  or  Basihyal  (corpus  oas.  hyoidei). — The  body  or  central  part  is 
of  a  quadrilateral  form.  Its  anterior  surface  (Fig.  186)  is  convex  and  directed 
forward  and  upward.  It  is  crossed  in  its  upper  half  by  a  well-marked  transverse 
.  ridge  with  a  slight  downward 
convexity,  and  in  many  cases 
a  vertical  median  ridge  divides 
it  into  two  lateral  halves. 
The  portion  of  the  vertical 
ridge  above  the  transverse  line 
b  present  in  a  majority  of 
spedmens,  but  the  lower  por- 
tion is  evident  only  in  rare 
cases.  The  anterior  surface 
gives  insertion  to  the  Genio- 
hjoideus  in  the  greater  part 
of  its  extent  both  above  and 
below  the  transverse  ridge;  a 

portion    of    the    origin    of   the  pia.  ISe.— Urmd  beau.    Anunai  (urfun.    Enlvisd. 

Hyoglossus  notches  the  lateral 

margin  of  the  Geniohyoideus  attachment.  Below  the  transverse  ridge  the  Mylo- 
hyoideus,  Sternohyoideus,  and  Omohyoideus  are  inserted.  The  posterior  surface  is 
smooth,  concave,  directed  backward  and  downward,  and  separated  from  the  epi- 
^ottis  by  the  hyothyroid  membrane  and  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue;  a  bursa 
intervenes  between  it  and  the  hyothyroid  membrane.  The  SDperior  bwdw  is 
rounded,  and  pves  attachment  to  the  hyothyroid  membrane  and  some  aponeurotic 
Sbers  of  the  Genioglossus.  The  inferior  border  affords  insertion  medially  to  the 
Sternohyoideus  and  laterally  to  the  Omohyoideus  and  occasionally  a  portion  of  the 
Thyreohyoideus.  It  also  gives  attachment  to  the  Levator  glanduhe  thyreoidete, 
when  this  muscle  b  present.  In  early  life  the  lateral  borders  are  connected  to 
the  greater  comua  by  synchondroses;  after  middle  life  usually  by  bony  union. 
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by  the  superior  nuchal  lines  of  the  occipital;  and  laterally  by  the  alveolar  arch, 
the  lower  border  of  the  zygomatic  bone,  the  zygomatic  arch  and  an  imaginary' 
line  extending  from  it  to  the  mastoid  process  and  extremity  of  the  superior  nuchal 
line  of  the  occipital.  It  is  formed  by  the  palatine  processes  of  the  maxillae  and 
palatine  bones,  the  vomer,  the  pterygoid  processes,  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
great  wings;  spinous  processes,  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  the  under 
surfaces  of  the  squamae  and  mastoid  and  petrous  portions  of  the  temporals,  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  anterior  part  or  hard  palate  projects 
below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  surface,  and  is  bounded  in  front  and  laterally 
by  the  alveolar  arch  containing  the  sixteen  teeth  of  the  maxillse.  Immediately 
behind  the  incisor  teeth  is  the  incisive  foramen.  In  this  foramen  are  two  lateral 
apertures,  the  openings  of  the  incisive  canals  {foramina  of  Stenson)  which  transmit 
the  anterior  branches  of  the  descending  palatine  vessels,  and  the  nasopalatine 
nerves.  Occasionally  two  additional  canals  are  present  in  the  incisive  foramen; 
they  are  termed  the  foramina  of  Scarpa  and  are  situated  in  the  middle  line;  when 
present  they  transmit  the  nasopalatine  nerves.  The  vault  of  the  hard  palate 
is  concave,  uneven,  perforated  by  numerous  foramina,  marked  by  depressions  for 
the  palatine  glands,  and  traversed  by  a  crucial  suture  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
four  bones  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  the  young  skull  a  suture  may  be  seen  ex- 
tending on  either  side  from  the  incisive  foramen  to  the  interval  between  the  lateral 
incisor  and  canine  teeth,  and  marking  off  the  os  incisivum  or  premaxillary  bone. 
At  either  posterior  angle  of  the  hard  palate  is  the  greater  palatine  foramen,  for  the 
transmission  of  the  descending  palatine  vessels  and  anterior  palatine  nerve;  and 
running  forward  and  medialward  from  it  a  groove,  for  the  same  vessels  and  nerve. 
Behind  the  posterior  palatine  foramen  is  the  pyramidal  process  of  the  palatine  bone, 
perforated  by  one  or  more  lesser  palatine  foramina,  and  marked  by  the  cononence- 
ment  of  a  transverse  ridge,  f oi:  the  attachment  of  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the 
Tensor  veli  palatini.  Projecting  backward  from  the  center  of  the  posterior  border 
of  the  hard  palate  is  the  posterior  nasal  spine,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Musculus 
uvulae.  Behind  and  above  the  hard  palate  are  the  choana,  measuring  about 
2.5  cm.  in  their  vertical  and  1.25  cm.  in  their  transverse  diameters.  They  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  vomer,  and  each  is  bounded  above  by  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid,  below  by  the  horizontal  part  of  the  palatine  bone,  and  laterally 
by  the  medial  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid.  At  the  superior  border  of  the 
vomer  may  be  seen  the  expanded  alae  of  this  bone,  receiving  between  them  the  ros- 
trum of  the  sphenoid.  Near  the  lateral  margins  of  the  alse  of  the  vomer,  at  the 
roots  of  the  pterygoid  processes,  are  the  pharyngeal  canals.  The  pterygoid  process 
presents  near  its  base  the  pterygoid  canal,  for  the  transmission  of  a  nerve  and  artery. 
The  medial  pterygoid  plate  is  long  and  narrow;  on  the  lateral  side  of  its  base  is  the 
scaphoid  fossa,  for  the  origin  of  the  Tensor  veli  palatini,  and  at  its  lower  extremity 
the  hamulus,  around  which  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  turns.  The  lateral  pterygoid 
plate  is  broad;  its  lateral  surface  forms  the  medial  boundary  of  the  infratemporal 
fossa,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  Pterygoideus  externus. 

Behind  the  nasal  cavities  is  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  bone,  presenting 
near  its  center  the  pharyngeal  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  fibrous  raphe 
of  the  pharynx,  with  depressions  on  either  side  for  the  insertions  of  the  Rectus 
capitis  anterior  and  Longus  capitis.  At  the  base  of  the  lateral  pterygoid  plate 
is  the  foramen  ovale,  for  the  transmission  of  the  mandibular  nerve,  the  accessory 
meningeal  artery,  and  sometimes  the  lesser  superficial  petrosal  nerve;  behind  this  are 
the  foramen  spinosum  which  transmits  the  middle  meningeal  vessels,  and  the  promi- 
nent spina  angularis  {sphenoidal  spine) ,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  spheno- 
mandibular  ligament  and  the  Tensor  veli  palatini.  Lateral  to  the  spina  angularis 
is  the  mandibular  fossa,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  petrotympanic  fissure;  the 
anterior  portion,  concave,   smooth^  bounded  in  front  by  the  articular  tubercle. 
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serves  for  the  articulation  of  the  condyle  of  the  mandible;  the  posterior  portion, 
roug^  and  bounded  behind  by  the  tympanic  part  of  the  temporal,  is  sometimes 
occupied  by  a  part  of  the  parotid  gland.  Emerging  from  between  the  laminae 
of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  tympanic  part  is  the  styloid  process;  and  at  the  base 
of  this  process  is  the  istylomastoid  foramen,  for  the  exit  of  the  facial  nerve,  and 
entrance  of  the  stylomastoid  artery.  Lateral  to  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  between 
the  t^^mpanic  part  and  the  mastoid  process,  is  the  tympanomastoid  fissure,  for  the 
auricular  branch  of  the  vagus.  Upon  the  medial  side  of  the  mastoid  process  is 
the  mastoid  notch  for  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus,  and  medial  to  the  notch, 
the  occipital  groove  for  the  occipital  artery.  At  the  base  of  the  medial  pterygoid 
plate  is  a  large  and  somewhat  triangular  aperture,  the  foramen  lacemm,  bounded 
in  front  by  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  behind  by  the  apex  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  medially  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  basilar 
portion  of  the  occipital  bone;  it  presents  in  front  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  ptery- 
goid canal;  behind,  the  aperture  of  the  carotid  canal.  The  lower  part  of  this  opening 
IS  filled  up  in  the  fresh  state  by  a  fibrocartilaginous  plate,  across  the  upper  or 
cerebral  surface  of  which  the  internal  carotid  artery  passes.  Lateral  to  this  aperture 
is  a  groove,  the  sulcus  tato  auditiysB,  between  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  and 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  This  sulcus  is  directed  lateralward  and  backward 
from  the  root  of  the  medial  pterygoid  plate  and  lodges  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
auditory  tube;  it  is  continuous  behind  with  the  canal  in  the  temporal  bone  which 
forms  the  bony  part  of  the  same  tube.  At  the  bottom  of  this  sulcus  is  a  narrow 
deft,  the  petrosphenoidal  fissure,  which  is  occupied,  in  the  fresh  condition,  by  a 
plate  of  cartilage.  Behind  this  fissure  is  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  presenting,  near  its  apex,  the  quadrilateral  rough  siu^ace, 
part  of  which  affords  attachment  to  the  Levator  veli  palatini;  lateral  to  this  siu^ace 
is  the  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal,  and  medial  to  it,  the  depression  leading  to  the 
aqosHiiictas  cochle»,  the  former  transmitting  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the 
carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  the  latter  serving  for  the  passage  of  a  vein  from 
the  cochlea.  Behind  the  carotid  canal  is  the  Jugular  foramen,  a  large  aperture, 
formed  in  front  by  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  behind  by  the  occipital ; 
it  is  generally  larger  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  and  may  be  subdivided 
into  three  compartments.  The  anterior  compartment  transmits  the  inferior 
petrosal  sinus;  the  intermediate,  the  glossopharyngeal,  vagus,  and  accessory 
nerves;  the  posterior,  the  transverse  sinus  and  some  meningeal  branches  from  the 
occipital  and  ascending  pharyngeal  arteries.  On  the  ridge  of  bone  dividing  the 
carotid  canal  from  the  jugular  foramen  is  the  inferior  tympanic  canaliculus  for 
the  transmission  of  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve;  and  on  the 
wall  of  the  jugular  foramen,  near  the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  is  the  mastoid 
canalieiilus  for  the  passage  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus  nerve.  Extending 
forward  from  the  jugular  foramen  to  the  foramen  lacerum  is  the  petroQccipital  fissure 
occupied,  in  the  fresh  state,  by  a  plate  of  cartilage.  Behind  the  basilar  portion 
of  the  occipital  bone  is  the  foramen  magnum,  bounded  laterally  by  the  occipital 
condyles,  the  medial  sides  of  which  are  rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  alar 
ligaments.  Lateral  to  each  condyle  is  the  Jugular  process  which  gives  attachment 
to  the  Rectus  capitis  lateralis  muscle  and  the  lateral  atlantooccipital  ligament. 
The  foramen  magniun  transmits  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  membranes,  the 
accessory  nerves,  the  vertebral  arteries,  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal  arteries, 
and  the  ligaments  connecting  the  occipital  bone  with  the  axis.  The  mid-points 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  foramen  magnum  are  respectively 
termed  the  basion  and  the  opisthion.  In  front  of  each  condyle  is  the  canal  for  the 
passage  of  the  h^'poglossal  nerve  and  a  meningeal  artery.  Behind  each  condyle 
is  the  condiyloid  fossa,  perforated  on  one  or  both  sides  by  the  condyloid  canal,  for 
the  transmission  of  a  vein  from  the  transverse  sinus.    Behind  the  foramen  magnum 
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is  the  median  nuchal  line  ending  above  at  the  extental  occipital  protuberance,  while 
on  either  side  are  the  superior  and  inferior  nuchal  lines ;  these,  as  well  as  the  surfaces 
of  bone  between  them,  are  rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  which  are 
enumerated  on  pages  129  and  130. 

Nonna  Laterals  (Fig.  188). — When  viewed  from  the  side  the  skull  is  seen  to 
consist  of  the  cranium  above  and  behind,  and  of  the  face  below  and  in  front.  The 
cranium  is  somewhat  ovoid  in  shape,  but  its  contour  varies  in  different  cases  and 
depends  largely  on  the  length  and  height  of  the  skull  and  on  the  degree  of  promi- 
nence of  the  superciliary  arches  and  frontal  eminences.  Entering  into  its  formation 
are  the  frontal,  the  parietal,  the  occipital,  the  temporal,  and  the  great  wing  of  the 


sphenoid.  These  bones  are  joined  to  one  another  and  to  the  zygomatic  by  the  follow- 
ing sntures:  the  zygomaticotemporal  between  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal 
and  the  temporal  process  of  the  zygomatic;  the  zygomaticofrontal  uniting  the  zygo- 
matic bone  with  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  frontal ;  the  sutures  surrounding  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  viz.,  the  sphenozygomatic  in  front,  the  sphenofrontal 
and  sphenoparietal  above,  and  the  sphenosquamosal  behind.  The  sphenoparietal 
suture  varies  in  length  in  different  skulls,  and  is  absent  in  those  cases  where  the 
frontal  articulates  with  the  temporal  squama.  The  point  corresponding  with  the 
posterior  end  of  the  sphenoparietal  suture  is  named  the  pteritoi;  it  is  situated  about 
3  cm.  behind,  and  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  frontal 
bone. 
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The  squamosal  suture  arches  backward  from  the  pterion  and  connects  the  tem- 
poral squama  with  the  lower  border  of  the  parietal:  this  suture  is  continuous 
behind  with  the  shorty  nearly  horizontal  parietomastoid  sutore,  which  unites  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  with  the  region  of  the  mastoid  angle  of  the  parietal. 
Extending  from  above  downward  and  forward  across  the  cranium  are  the  coronal 
and  lambdoidal  sutures ;  the  former  connects  the  parietals  with  the  frontal,  the  latter, 
the  parietals  with  the  occipital.  The  lambdoidal  suture  is  continuous  below  wit^ 
the  occipitomastoid  snture  between  the  occipital  and  the  mastoid  portion  qf  the 
temporal.  In  or  near  the  last  suture  is  the  mastoid  foramen,  for  the  transmission 
of  an  emissary  vein.  The  point  of  meeting  of  the  parietomastoid,  occipitomastoid, 
and  lambdoidal  sutures  is  known  as  the  asterion.  Inmiediately  above  the  orbital 
margin  is  the  superciliary  arch,  and,  at  a  higher  level,  the  frontal  eminence.  Near 
the  center  of  the  parietal  bone  is  the  parietal  eminence.  Posteriorly  is  the  ex- 
tonal  occipital  protuberance,  from  which  the  superior  nuchal  line  may  be  followed 
forward  to  the  mastoid  process.  Arching  across  the  side  of  the  cranium  are  the 
temporal  lines,  which  mark  the  upper  limit  of  the  temporal  fossa. 

The  Temporal  Fossa  {fossa  temporalis). — The  temporal  fossa  is  bounded  above 
and  behind  by  the  temporal  lines,  which  extend  from  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
frontal  bone  upward  and  backward  across  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  and  then 
curve  downward  and  forward  to  become  continuous  with  the  supramastoid  crest 
and  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  The  point  where  the  upper  temporal 
line  cuts  the  coronal  suture  is  named  the  stephanion.  The  temporal  fossa  is  bounded 
m  front  by  the  frontal  and  zygomatic  bones,  and  opening  on  the  back  of  the  latter 
is  the  jqrgomaticotemp^al  foramen.  Laterally  the  fossa  is  limited  by  the  zygomatic 
arch,  formed  by  the  zygomatic  and  temporal  bones;  below,  it  is  separated  from  the 
infratemporal  fossa  by  the  infratemporal  crest  on  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
and  by  a  ridge,  continuous  with  this  crest,  which  is  carried  backward  across  the 
temporal  squama  to  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygomatic  process.  In  front  and 
below,  the  fossa  communicates  with  the  orbital  cavity  through  the  inferior  orbital 
or  sphoiomazillary  fissure.  The  floor  of  the  fossa  is  deeply  concave  in  front  and 
convex  behind,  and  is  formed  by  the  zygomatic,  frontal,  parietal,  sphenoid,  and 
temporal  bones.  It  is  traversed  by  vascular  furrows;  one,  usually  well-marked,  runs 
upward  above  and  in  front  of  the  external  acoustic  meatus,  and  lodges  the  middle 
temporal  artery.  Two  others,  frequently  indistinct,  may  be  observed  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  floor,  and  are  for  the  anterior  and  posterior  deep  temporal 
arteries.  The  temporal  fossa  contains  the  Temporalis  muscle  and  its  vessels  and 
ner\'es,  together  with  the  zygomaticotemporal  nerve.  . 

The  jqrgomatic  arch  is  formed  by  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  and 
the  temporal  process  of  the  zygomatic,  the  two  being  united  by  an  oblique  suture; 
the  tendon  of  the  Temporalis  passes  medial  to  the  arch  to  gain  insertion  into  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  mandible.  The  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  arises 
by  two  roots,  an  anterior,  directed  inward  in  front  of  the  mandibular  fossa,  where 
it  expands  to  form  the  articular  tubercle,  and  a  posterior,  which  runs  backward 
above  the  external  acoustic  meatus  and  is  continuous  with  the  supramastoid 
crest.  The  upper  border  of  the  arch  gives  attachment  to  the  temporal  fascia; 
the  lower  border  and  medial  surface  give  origin  to  the  Masseter. 

Below  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygomatic  arch  is  the  elliptical  orifice  of  the 
external  acoustic  meatus,  bounded  in  front,  below,  and  behind  by  the  tympanic 
part  of  the  temporal  bone;  to  its  outer  margin  the  cartilaginous  segment  of  the 
external  acoustic  meatus  is  attached.  The  small  triangular  area  between  the 
p<»terior  root  of  the  zygomatic  arch  and  the  postero-superior  part  of  the  orifice  is 
termed  the  suprameatal  triangle,  on  the  anterior  border  of  which  a  small  spinous 
process,  the  suprameatal  spine,  is  sometimes  seen.  Between  the  tympanic  part 
and  the  articular  tubercle  is  the  mandibular  fossa,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
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petrotympanic  fissure.  The  anterior  and  larger  part  of  the  fossa  articulates  with 
the  condyle  of  the  mandible  and  is  limited  behind  by  the  external  acoustic  meatus: 
the  posterior  part  sometimes  lodges  a  portion  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  styloid 
process  extends  downward  and  forward  for  a  variable  distance  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  tympanic  part,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Styloglossus,  Stylohy- 
oideus,  and  Stylopharyngeus,  and  to  the  stylohyoid  and  stylomandibular  ligaments. 
Projecting  downward  behind  the  external  acoustic  meatus  is  the  mastoid  process, 
to  the  outer  surface  of  which  the  Stemocleidomastoifleus,  Splenius  capitis,  and 
Longissimus  capitis  are  attached. 

The  IntratAmporal  Fossa  (Jossa  infraiem-pOTolia;  zygmnaiic  fossa)  (Fig.  189). — The 
infratemporal  fossa  is  an  irregularly  shaped  cavity,  situated  below  and  medial  to  the 
sjconutic  vch.    It  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  infratemporal  surface  of  the  maxilla 
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and  the  ridge  which  descends  from  its  zygomatic  process;  behind,  by  the  articulax 
tubercle  of  the  temporal  and  the  spina  angularis  of  the  sphenoid;  above,  by  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  twiow  the  infratemporal  crest,  and  by  the  under  surface  of 
the  temporal  squama;  below,  by  the  alveolar  border  of  the  maxilla;  medially,  by 
the  lateral  pterygoid  plate.  It  contains  the  lower  part  of  the  Temporalis,  the 
Pterygoidei  intemus  and  externus,  the  internal  maxillary  vessels,  and  the  man- 
dibular and  maxillary  nerves.  The  foramen  ovale  and  foramen  spimnom  open  on 
'  its  roof,  and  the  alveoUr  canals  on  its  anterior  wall.  At  its  upper  and  medial 
part  are  two  fissures,  which  together  form  a  T-shaped  fissure,  the  horizontal  limb 
being  named  the  inferior  orbital,  and  the  vertical  one  the  pterygomaxillary. 

The  inferlw  orbital  fissure  {fissura  orhitalis  inferior;  apkenomaxUlary  fUsure), 
horizontal  in  direction,  opens  into  the  lateral  and  back  part  of  the  orbit.  It  is 
bounded  above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  orbital  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
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^henoid;  below,  by  the  lateral  border  of  the  orbital  surface  of  the  maxilla  and  the 
orbital  process  of  the  palatine  bone;  kUercUly,  by  a  small  part  of  the  zygomatic 
bone  :^  medially y  it  joins  at  right  angles  with  the  pterygomaxillary  fissure.  Through 
the  inferior  orbital  fissure  the  orbit  conununicates  with  the  temporal,  infratem- 
poral, and  pterygopalatine  fossse;  the  fissure  transmits  the  maxillary  nerve  and 
its  zygomatic  branch,  the  infraorbital  vessels,  the  ascending  branches  from  the 
sphenopalatine  ganglion,  and  a  vein  which  connects  the  inferior  ophthalmic  vein 
with  the  pterygoid  venous  plexus. 

The  pteryiromaxillary  fissure  is  vertical,  and  descends  at  right  angles  from  the 
medial  dnd  of  the  preceding;  it  is  a  triangular  interval,  formed  by  the  diver- 
gence of  the  maxilla  from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid.  It  connects 
the  infratemporal  with  the  pterygopalatine  fossa,  and  transmits  the  terminal  part 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 

The  Pterygopalatme  Fossa  (fossa  pterygopcdatina;  sphenorrumllary  fossa). — ^The 
pterygopalatine  fossa  is  a  small,  triangular  space  at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the 
inferior  orbital  and  pterygomiudllary  fissures,  and  placed  beneath  the  apex  of 
the  orbit.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
and  by  the  orbital  process  of  the  palatine  bone;  in  front,  by  the  infratemporal 
surface  of  the  maxilla;  behind,  by  the  base  of  the  pterygoid  process  and  lower  part 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid;  mediaUy,  by  the  vertical 
part  of  the  palatine  bone  with  its  orbital  and  sphenoidal  processes.  This  fossa 
eommimicates  with  the  orbit  by  the  inferior  orbital  fissure,  with  the  nasal  cavity 
by  the  sphenopalatine  foramen,  and  with  the  infratemporal  fossa  by  the  pterygo- 
maxillary fissure.  Five  foramina  open  into  it.  Of  these,  three  are  on  the  posterior 
wall,  viz.,  the  foramen  rotondam,  the  pterygoid  canal,  and  the  pharyngeal  canal, 
in  this  order  downward  and  medialward.  On  the  medial  wall  is  the  sphenopalatine 
ferainen,  and  below  is  the  superior  orifice  of  the  pterygopalatine  canal.  The  fossa 
contains  the  maxillary  nerve,  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion,  and  the  terminal  part 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 

Norma  Occipitalis. — ^When  viewed  from  behind  the  cranium  presents  a  more 
or  less  circular  outline.  In  the  middle  line  is  the  posterior  part  of  the  sagittal 
sntme  connecting  the  parietal  bones;  extending  downward  and  lateralward  from 
the  hinder  end  of  the  sagittal  suture  is  the  deeply  serrated  lambdoidal  suture  join- 
ing the  parietals  to  the  occipital  and  continuous  below  with  the  parietomastoid  and 
ocdpitomastoid  sutures;  it  frequently  contains  one  or  more  sutural  bones.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  occipital  squama  is  the  external  occipital  protuberance  or  inion, 
and  extending  lateralward  from  it  on  either  side  is  the  superior  nuchal  line,  and 
above  this  the  faintly  marked  highest  nuchal  line.  The  part  of  the  squama  above' 
the  inion  and  highest  lines  is  named  the  planum  occipitale,  and  is  covered  by  the 
Occipitalis  muscle;  the  part  below  is  termed  the  pUuium  nuchale^  and  is  divided 
by  the  median  nuchal  line  which  runs  downward  and  forward  from  the  inion  to  the 
foramen  magnum;  this  ridge  gives  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  nuchse.  The 
muscles  attached  to  the  planum  nuchale  are  eniunerated  on  p.  130.  Below  and  in 
front  are  the  mastoid  processes,  convex  laterally  and  grooved  medially  by  the 
mastoid  notches.  In  or  near  the  occipitomastoid  suture  is  the  mastoid  foramen  for 
the  passage  of  the  mastoid  emissary  vein. 

Nonna  Frontalis  (Fig.  190). — ^When  viewed  from  the  front  the  skull  exhibits  a 
somewhat  oval  outline,  limited  above  by  the  frontal  bone,  below  by  the  body  of  the 
mandible,  and  laterally  by  the  zygomatic  bones  and  the  mandibular  rami.  The 
upper  part,  formed  by  the  frontal  squama,  is  smooth  and  convex.  The  lower  part, 
made  up  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  is  irregular;  it  is  excavated  laterally  by  the  orbital 
cavities,  and  presents  in  the  middle  line  the  anterior  nasal  aperture  leading  to  the 


y  the  maxilla  and  the  sphenoid  articulate  with  each  other  at  the  anteriop  extremity  of  this  fiasure;  tho 
ia  then  excluded  from  it. 
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nasal  cavities,  and  i3elow  this  the  transverse  slit  between  the  upper  and  lower 
dental  arcades.  Above,  the  frontal  eminences  stand  out  more  or  less  prominently, 
and  beneath  these  are  the  snperciliary  arches,  joined  to  one  another  in  the  middle 
by  the  glabellK.  On  and  above  the  glabella  a  trace  of  the  frontal  suture  sometimes 
persists;  beneath  it  is  the  frontonasal  suture,  the  mid-point  of  which  is  termed  the 
nasitm.  Behind  and  below  the  frontonasal  suture  the  frontal  articulates  with  the 
frontal  process  of  the  maxltla  and  with  the  lacrimal.  Arching  transversely  below 
the  superciliary  arches  is  the  upper  part  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  thin  and  promi-^ 
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nent  in  its  lateral  two-thirds,  rounded  in  its  medial  third,  and  presenting,  at  the 
junction  of  these  two  portions,  the  supraorbital  notch  or  foramen  for  the  supra- 
orbital nerve  and'vessels.  The  supraorbital  margin  ends  laterally  in  the  zygomatic 
process  which  articulates  with  the  zygomatic  bone,  and  from  it  the  temporal  line 
extends  upward  and  backward.  Below  the  frontonasal  suture'ls  the  bridge  of  the 
nose,  convex  from  side  to  side,  concavo-convex  from  above  downward,  and  formed 
by  the  two  nasal  bones  supported  in  the  middle  line  by  the  perpendicular  plate 
of  the  ethmoid,  and  laterally  by  the  frontal  processes  of  the  maxillce  which  are 
prolonged  upward  between  the  nasal  and  lacrimal  bones  and  form  the  lower  and 
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medial  part  of  the  circumfereDce  of  each  orbit.  Below  the  nasal  bones  and  between 
the  maxiUee  is  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  nose,  pyriform  in  shape,  with  the  narrow 
end  directed  upward.  Laterally  this  opening  is  bounded  by  sharp  macgins,  to 
which  the  lateral  and  alar  cartilages  of  the  nose  are  attached;  below,  the  margins 
are  thicker  and  curve  medialward  and  forward  to  end  in  the  antwior  nasal  spins. 
On  looking  into  the  nasal  cavity,  the  bony  septum  which  separates  the  nasal 
caWties  presents,  in  front,  a  large  triangular  deficiency;  thia,  in  the  fresh  state, 
is  filled  up  by  the  cartilage  of  the  nasal  septum;  on  the  lateral  wall  of  each  nasal 
cavity  the  anterior  part  of  the  inferior  na^  concha  is  visible.  Below  and  lateral 
to  the  anterior  nasal  aperture  are  ^he  anterior  surfaces  of  the  maxillae,  each 
perforated,  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  by  the  infraorbital  foramen  for  the 
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passage  of  the  infraorbital  nerve  and  vessels.  Below  and  medial  to  this  foramen 
is  the  canine  eminence  separating  the  incisive  from  the  canine  fossa.  Beneath 
these  fosste  ere  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  maxillee  containing  the  upper  teeth, 
which  overlap  the  teeth  of  the  mandible  in  front.  The  zygomatic  bone  on  either 
aide  forms  the  prominence  of  the  cheek,  the  lower  and  lateral  portion  of  the  orbital 
cavity,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  It  articulates  medially  with 
the  maxilla,  behind  with  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal,  and  above  with 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  frontal;  it  is  per- 
forated by  the  qrKomaticofacial  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  zygomaticofacial 
Der\'e.  On  the  body  of  the  mandible  is  a  median  ridge,  indicating  the  position 
of  the  symphysis;  this  ridge  divides  below  to  enclose  the  mental  protuberance,  the 
lateral  angles  of  which  constitute  the  mental  tubercles.     Below  the  incisor  teeth 
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13  the  incisiTa  fossa,  and  beneath  the  second  premolar  tooth  the  moiUl  foramea 
which  transmits  the  mental  nerve  and  vessels.  The  oblique  |ine  runs  upward  from 
the  mental  tubercle  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus. 
The  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  runs  downward  and  forward  from  the  condyle 
to  the  angle,  which  is  frequently  more  or  less  everted. 

The  Orbits  (orbibg)  (Fig.  190) . — The  orbits  are  two  quadrilateral  pyramidal  cavi- 
ties, situated  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  face,  their  bases  being  directed 
forward  and  lateralward,  and  their  apices  backward  and  medialward,  so  that  their 
long  axes,  if  continued  backward,  would  meet  over  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 
Elach  presents  for  examination  a  roof,  a  floor,  a  medial  and  a  lateral  wall,  a  bas«, 
and  an  apex. 
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The  roof  is  concave,  directed  downward,  and  slightly  forward,  and  formed  io 
front  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal;  behind  by  the  small  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 
It  presents  medially  the  trochlear  fovea  for  the  attachment  of  the  cartilaginous 
pulley  of  the  Obliquus  oculi  superior;  hAeraUy,  the  lacrimal  fossa  for  the  lacrimal 
gland;  and  posteriorly,  the  suture  between  the  frontal  bone  and  the  small  win^ 
of  the  sphenoid. 

The  floor  is  directed  upward  and  lateralward,  and  is  of  less  extent  than,  the 
roof;  it  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  orbital  surface  of  the  maxilla;  in  front  and  laterally, 
by  the  orbital  process  of  the  zygomatic  bone,  and  behind  and  ■medially,  to  a  sm^l 
extent,  by  the  orbital  process  of  the  palatine.  At  its  medial  angle  is  the  upper 
opening  of  the  nasolacrimal  canal,  immediately  to  the  lateral  side  of  which  is  a 
depression  for  the  origin  of  the  Obliquus  oculi  inferior.  On  its  lateral  part  is  the 
suture  between  the  maxilla  and  zygomatic  bone,  and  at  its  posterior  part  that 
between  the  maxOla  and  the  orbital  process  of  the  palatine.  Running  forward 
near  the  middle  of  the  floor  is  the  infraorbital  groove,  ending  in  front  in  the  infra- 
orbital canal  and  transmitting  the  infraorbital  nerve  and  vessels. 
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The  medial  wall  (Fig.  192)  is  nearly  vertical,  and  is  formed  from  before  back- 
ward by  the  frontal  process  of  the  maxilla,  the  lacrimal,  the  lamina  papyracea 
of  the  ethmoid,  and  a  small  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  in  front  of  the  optic 
foramen.  Sometimes  the  sphenoidal  concha  forms  a  small  part  of  this  wall  (see 
page  152).  It  exhibits  three  vertical  sutures,  viz.,  the  lacrimomaxillary,  lacrimo- 
ethmoidal,  and  sphenoethmoidal.  In  front  is  seen  the  lacrimal  groove,  which  lodges 
the  lacrimal  sac,  and  behind  the  groove  is  the  posterior  lacrimal  crest,  from  which 
the  lacrimal  part  of  the  Orbicularis  oculi  arises.  At  the  junction  of  the  medial 
wall  and  the  roof  are  the  frontomaxillary,  frontolacrimal,  frontoethmoidal,  and 
sphenofrontal  sutures.  The  point  of  junction  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  lacrimal 
^•ith  the  frontal  is  named  the  dacryon.  In  the  frontoethmoidal  suture  are  the 
antefUH*  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina,  the  former  transmitting  the  nasociliary 
nerve  and  anterior  ethmoidal  vessels,  the  latter  the  posterior  ethmoidal  nerve  and 
vessels. 

The  lateral  wall,  directed  medialward  and  forward,  is  formed  by  the  orbital 
process  of  the  zygomatic  and  the  orbital  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid; 
these  are  united  by  the  sphenozygomatic  suture  which  terminates  below  at  the 
front  end  of  the  inferior  orbital  fissure.  On  the  orbital  process  of  the  zygomatic 
bone  are  the  orbital  tubercle  (Whitnall)  and  the  orifices  of  one  or  two  canals  which 
transmit  the  branches  of  the  zygomatic  nerve.  Between  the  roof  and  the  lateral 
wall,  near  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  is  the  superior  orbital  fissure.  Through  this  fissure 
the  oculomotor,  the  trochlear,  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal,  and  the 
abducent  nerves  enter  the  orbital  cavity,  also  some  filaments  from  the  cavernous 
plexus  of  the  sympathetic  and  the  orbital  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 
Passing  backward  through  the  fissure  are  the  ophthalmic  vein  and  the  reciurent 
branch  from  the  lacrimal  artery  to  the  dura  mater.  The  lateral  wall  and  the  fioor 
are  separated  posteriorly  by  the  inferior  orbital  fissure  which  transmits  the  maxillary 
nerve  and  its  zygomatic  branch,  the  infraorbital  vessels,  and  the  ascending  branches 
from  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion. 

The  base  of  the  orbit,  quadrilateral  in  shape,  is  formed  abaoe  by  the  supra- 
orbital arch  of  the  frontal  bone,  in  which  is  the  supraorbital  notch  or  foramen  for 
the  passage  of  the  supraorbital  vessels  and  nerve;  below  by  the  zygomatic  bone  and 
maxilla,  united  by  the  zygomaticomaxillary  suture;  laterally  by  the  zygomatic 
bone  and  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  frontal  joined  by  the  zygomaticofrontal 
suture;  medially  by  the  frontal  bone  and  the  frontal  process  of  the  maxilla  united 
by  the  frontomaxillary  suture. 

The  apex,  situated  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  corresponds  to  the  optic  foramen^ 
a  short,  cylindrical  canal,  which  transmits  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  nine  openings  communicating  with  each 
orbit,  viz.,  the  optic  foramen,  superior  and  inferior  orbital  fissures,  supraorbital 
foramen,  infraorbital  canal,  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina,  zygomatic 
foramen,  and  the  canal  for  the  nasolacrimal  duct. 

THE  INTEBIOB  OF  THE   SKULL. 

Inner  Smface  of  fhe  Skull-cap. — ^The  inner  surface  of  the  skull-cap  is  concave 
and  presents  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebnun,  together  with 
nmnerous  furrows  for  the  lodgement  of  branches  of  the  meningeal  vessels.  Along 
the  middle  line  is  a  longitudinal  groove,  narrow  in  front,  where  it  cononences  at 
the  frontal  crest,  but  broader  behind;  it  lodges  the  superior  sagittal  sinus,  and  its 
margins  afford  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri.    On  either  side  of  it  are  several 

>  Some  Boatomisto  describe  the  apex  of  the  orbit  as  ooiresponding  with  the  medial  end  of  the  superior  orbital  fissure. 
U  aeems  better,  however,  to  adopt  the  statement  in  the  text,  since  the  ocular  muscles  take  orism  around  the  optio 
fonmco.  and  diverge  from  it  to  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 
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depressions  for  the  arachnoid  granulations^  and  at  its  back  part,  the  op>enings  of 
the  parietal  foramina  when  these  are  present.  It  is  crossed,  in  front,  by  the  coronal 
suture,  and  behind  by  the  lambdoidal,  while  the  sagittal  lies  in  the  medial  plane 
between  the  parietal  bones. 

Upper  Surface  of  fhe  Base  of  the  Skull  (Fig.  193). — ^The  upper  surface  of  the 
base  of  the  skull  or  floor  of  the  cranial  cavity  presents  three  fossae,  called  the  anteiiory 
middle,  and  posterior  cranial  fossse. 

Anterior  Fossa  (Jossa  cranii  anterior).— The  floor  of  the  anterior  fossa  is  formed 
by  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal,  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the 
small  wings  and  front  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid ;  it  is  limited  behind  by  the 
posterior  borders  of  the  small  wings  of  the  sphenoid  and  by  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  chiasmatic  groove.  It  is  traversed  by  the  frontoethmoidal,  sphenoethmoidal, 
and  sphenofrontal  sutures.  Its  lateral  portions  roof  in  the  orbital  cavities  and  supn 
port  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  cerebrum;  they  are  convex  and  marked  by  depressions 
for  the  brain  convolutions,  and  grooves  for  branches  of  the  meningeal  vessels. 
The  central  portion  correspoi\ds  with  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  is  markedly 
depressed  on  either  side  of  the  crista  galli.  It  presents,  in  and  near  the  median 
line,  from  before  backward,  the  commencement  of  the  frontal  crest  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  falx  cerebri;  the  foramen  cecum,  between  the  frontal  bone  and  the  crista 
galli  of  the  ethmoid,  which  usually  transmits  a  small  vein  from  the  nasal  cavity 
to  the  superior  sagittal  sinus;  behind  the  foramen  cecum,  the  crista  galli,  the 
free  margin  of  which  affords  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri;  on  either  side  of  the 
crista  galli,  the  olfactory  groove  formed  by  the  cribriform  plate,  which  supports 
the  olfactory  bulb  and  presents  foramina  for  the  transmission  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  and  in  front  a  slit-like  opening  for  the  nasociliary  nerve.  Lateral  to  either 
olfactory  groove  are  the  internal  openings  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal 
foramina;  the  anterior,  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  lateral  margin  of  the  olfac- 
tory groove,  transmits  the  anterior  ethmoidal  vessels  and  the  nasociliary  nerve;  the 
nerve  runs  in  a  groove  along  the  lateral  edge  of  the  cribriform  plate  to  the  slit-like 
opening  above  mentioned;-  the  posterior  ethmoidal  foramen  opens  at  the  back  part 
of  this  margin  under  cover  of  the  projecting  lamina  of  the  sphenoid,  and  transmits 
the  posterior  ethmoidal  vessels  and  nerve.  Farther  back  in  the  middle  line  is  the 
ethmoidal  spine,  bounded  behind  by  a  slight  elevation  separating  two  shallow  lon- 
gitudinal grooves  which  support  the  olfactory  lobes.  Behind  this  is  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  chiasmatic  groove,  running  lateralward  on  either  side  to  the  upper 
margin  of  the  optic  foramen. 

The  Middle  Fossa  (fossa  cranii  media). — ^The  middle  fossa,  deeper  than  the  pre- 
ceding, is  narrow  in  the  middle,  and  wide  at  the  sides  of  the  skull.  It  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  posterior  margins  of  the  small  wings  of  the  sphenoid,  the  anterior 
clinoid  processes,  and  the  ridge  forming  the  anterior  margin  of  the  chiasmatic 
groove;  behind,  by  the  superior  angles  of  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporals 
and  the  dorsum  sellae;  laterally  by  the  temporal  squamae,  sphenoidal  angles  of  the 
parietals,  and  great  wings  of  the  sphenoid.  It  is  traversed  by  the  squamosal, 
sphenoparietal,  sphenosquamosal,  and  sphenopetrosal  sutures. 

The  middle  part  of  the  fossa  presents,  in  front,  the  chiasmatic  groove  and  tuber- 
culum  sell»;  the  chiasmatic  groove  ends  on  either  side  at  the  optic  foramen,  which 
transmits  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery  to  the  orbital  cavity.  Behind 
the  optic  foramen  the  anterior  clinoid  process  is  directed  backward  and  medialward 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  tentoriimi  cerebelli.  Behind  the  tuberculum  sellas 
is  a  deep  depression,  the  sella  turcica,  containing  the  fossa  hypophyseos,  which  lodges 
the  hypophysis,  and  presents  on  its  anterior  wall  the  middle  clinoid  processes. 
The  sella  turcica  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  a  quadrilateral  plate  of  bone,  the  dorsum 
sellsB,  the  upper  angles  of  which  are  surmounted  by  the  posterior  clinoid  processes: 
these  afford  attachment  to  the  tentoriimi  cerebelli,  and  below  each  is  a  notch  for 
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the  abducent  nerve.    On  either  side  of  the  sella  turcica  is  the  carotid  ktoot«,  which 
is  broad,  shallow,  and  curved  somewhat  like  the  italic  letter  /.    It  begins  behind 
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at  the  foramen  lacenim,  and  ends  on  the  medial  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process, 
where  it  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  foramen  {caroiico-clinoid)  by  the  union  of 
the  anterior  with  the  middle  clinoid  process;  posteriorly,  it  is  bounded  laterally 
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depressions  for  the  arachnoid  granulations,  and  at  its  back  part,  the  openings  of 
the  parietal  foramina  when  these  are  present.  It  is  crossed,  in  front,  by  the  coronal 
sature,  and  behind  by  the  lambdoidid,  while  the  sagittal  lies  in  the  medial  plane 
between  the  parietal  bones. 

Upper  Surface  of  fhe  Base  of  fhe  Skull  (Fig.  193). — ^The  upper  surface  of  the 
base  of  the  skull  or  floor  of  the  cranial  cavity  presents  three  fossae,  called  the  auteiior, 
middle,  and  posterior  cranial  fossse. 

Anterior  Fossa  (Jossa  cranii  anterior). — ^The  floor  of  the  anterior  fossa  is  formed 
by  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal,  the- cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the 
small  wings  and  front  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid;  it  is  limited  behind  by  the 
posterior  borders  of  the  small  wings  of  the  sphenoid  and  by  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  chiasmatic  groove.  It  is  traversed  by  the  frontoethmoidal,  sphenoethmoidal, 
and  sphenofrontal  sutures.  Its  lateral  portions  roof  in  the  orbital  cavities  and  sup- 
port the  frontal  lobes  of  the  cerebrum;  they  are  convex  and  marked  by  depressions 
for  the  brain  convolutions,  and  grooves  for  branches  of  the  meningeal  vessels. 
The  central  portion  correspoi\ds  with  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  is  markedly 
depressed  on  either  side  of  the  crista  galli.  It  presents,  in  and  near  the  median 
line,  from  before  backward,  the  conmiencement  of  the  frontal  crest  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  falx  cerebri;  the  foramen  cecum,  between  the  frontal  bone  and  the  crista 
galli  of  the  ethmoid,  which  usually  transmits  a  small  vein  from  the  nasal  ca\'ity 
to  the  superior  sagittal  sinus;  behind  the  foramen  cecum,  the  crista  galli,  the 
free  margin  of  which  affords  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri;  on  either  side  of  the 
crista  galli,  the  olfactory  groove  formed  by  the  cribriform  plate,  which  supports 
the  olfactory  bulb  and  presents  foramina  for  the  transmission  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  and  in  front  a  slit-like  opening  for  the  nasociliary  nerve.  Lateral  to  either 
olfactory  groove  are  the  internal  openings  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal 
foramina;  the  anterior,  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  lateral  margin  of  the  olfac- 
tory groove,  transmits  the  anterior  ethmoidal  vessels  and  the  nasociliary  nerve;  the 
nerve  runs  in  a  groove  along  the  lateral  edge  of  the  cribriform  plate  to  the  slit-like 
opening  above  mentioned;-  the  posterior  ethmoidal  foramen  opens  at  the  back  part 
of  this  margin  under  cover  of  the  projecting  lamina  of  the  sphenoid,  and  transmits 
the  posterior  ethmoidal  vessels  and  nerve.  Farther  back  in  the  middle  line  is  the 
ethmoidal  spine,  bounded  behind  by  a  slight  elevation  separating  two  shallow  lon- 
gitudinal grooves  which  support  the  olfactory  lobes.  Behind  this  is  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  chiasmatic  groove,  running  lateralward  on  either  side  to  the  upper 
margin  of  the  optic  foramen. 

The  Middle  Fossa  (fossa  cranii  media). — ^The  middle  fossa,  deeper  than  the  pre- 
ceding, is  narrow  in  the  middle,  and  wide  at  the  sides  of  the  skull.  It  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  posterior  margins  of  the  small  wings  of  the  sphenoid,  the  anterior 
clinoid  processes,  and  the  ridge  forming  the  anterior  margin  of  the  chiasmatic 
groove;  behind,  by  the  superior  angles  of  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporals 
and  the  dorsum  sellae;  laterally  by  the  temporal  squamse,  sphenoidal  angles  of  the 
parietals,  and  great  wings  of  the  sphenoid.  It  is  traversed  by  the  squamosal, 
sphenoparietal,  sphenosquamosal,  and  sphenopetrosal  sutures. 

The  middle  part  of  the  fossa  presents,  in  front,  the  chiasmatic  groove  and  tuber- 
culum  sell»;  the  chiasmatic  groove  ends  on  either  side  at  the  optic  foramen,  which 
transmits  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery  to  the  orbital  cavity.  Behind 
the  optic  foramen  the  anterior  clinoid  process  is  directed  backward  and  medialward 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  tentorimn  cerebelli.  Behind  the  tuberculum  sellse 
is  a  deep  depression,  the  sella  turcica,  containing  the  fossa  hypophyseos,  which  lodges 
the  hypophysis,  and  presents  on  its  anterior  wall  the  middle  clinoid  processes. 
The  sella  turcica  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  a  quadrilateral  plate  of  bone,  the  dorsum 
sellsB,  the  upper  angles  of  which  are  surmounted  by  the  posterior  clinoid  processes : 
these  afford  attachment  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  and  below  each  is  a  notch  for 
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the  abducent  nerve.    On  either  side  of  the  sella  turcica  is  the  carotid  froove,  which 
is  broad,  shallow,  and  curved  somewhat  like  the  italic  letter/.    It  be^ns  behind 
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■t  the  foramen  lacerum,  and  ends  on  the  medial  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process, 
whCTe  it  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  foramen  {carotico-clijioid)  by  the  union  of 
the  anterior  with  the  middle  clinoid  process;  posteriorly,  it  is  bounded  laterally 
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by  the  lingula.    This  groove  lodges  the  cavernous  sinus  and  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  the  latter  being  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  sympathetic  nerves. 

The  lateral  parts  of  the  middle  fossa  are  of  considerable  depth,  and  support 
the  temporal  lobes  of  the  brain.  They  are  marked  by  depressions  for  the  brain 
convolutions  and  traversed  by  furrows  for  the  anterior  and  posterior  branches 
of  the  middle  meningeal  vessels.  These  furrows  begin  near  the  foramen  spinosum, 
and  the  anterior  runs  forward  and  upward  to  the  sphenoidal  angle  of  the  parietal, 
where  it  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  bony  canal;  the  posterior  runs  lateralward 
and  backward  across  the  temporal  squama  and  passes  on  to  the  parietal  near 
the  middle  of  its  lower  border.  The  following  apertures  are  also  to  be  seen.  In 
front  is  the  superior  orbital  fissure,  bounded  above  by  the  small  wing,  below^,  by  the 
great  wing,  and  medially,  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid;  it  is  usually  completed 
laterally  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  transmits  to  the  orbital 
cavity  the  oculomotor,  the  trochlear,  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal, 
and  the  abducent  nerves,  some  filaments  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  the  orbital  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery;  and  from  the 
orbital  cavity  a  recurrent  branch  from  the  lacrimal  artery  to  the  dura  mater,  and 
the  ophthalmic  veins.  Behind  the  medial  end  of  the  superior  orbital  fissure  is 
the  foramen  rotondum,  for  the  passage  of  the  maxillary  nerve.  Behind  and  lateral 
to  the  foramen  rotundum  is  the  foramen  ovale,  which  transmits  the  mandibular 
nerve,  the  accessory  meningeal  artery,  and  the  lesser  superficial  petrosal  nerve.^ 
Medial  to  the  foramen  ovale  is  the  foramen  Vesalii,  which  varies  in  size  in  different 
individuals,  and  is  often  absent;  when  present,  it  opens  below  at  the  lateral  side 
of  the  scaphoid  fossa,  and  transmits  a  small  vein.  Lateral  to  the  foramen  ovale 
is  the  foramen  spinosum,  for  the  passage  of  the  middle  meningeal  vessels,  and  a 
recurrent  branch  from  the  mandibular  nerve.  Medial  to  the  foramen  ovale  is 
the  foramen  lacerum;  in  the  fresh  state  the  lower  part  of  this  aperture  is  filled  up 
by  a  layer  of  fibrocartilage,  while  its  upper  and  inner  parts  transmit  the  internal 
carotid  artery  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  sympathetic  nerves.  The  nerve  of  the 
pterygoid  canal  and  a  meningeal  branch  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery 
pierce  the  layer  of  fibrocartilage.  On  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  are  seen  the  eminence  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  superior 
semicircular  canal;  in  front  of  and  a  little  lateral  to  this  a  depression  corresponding 
to  the  roof  of  the  tympanic  cavity;  the  groove  leading  to  the  hiatus  of  the  facial 
canal,  for  the  transmission  of  the  greater  superficial  petrosal  nerve  and  the  petrosal 
branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery;  beneath  it,  the  smaller  groove,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  lesser  superficial  petrosal  nerve;  and,  near  the  apex  of  the  bone,  the 
depression  for  the  semilunar  ganglion  and  the  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal. 

The  Posterior  Fossa  {fossa  cranii  posterior). — The  posterior  fossa  is  the  largest 
and  deepest  of  the  three.  It  is  formed  by  the  dorsum  sellse  and  clivus  of  the 
sphenoid,  the  occipital,  the  petrous  and  mastoid  portions  of  the  temporals,  and  the 
mastoid  angles  of  the  parietal  bones;  it  is  crossed  by  the  occipitomastoid  and  the 
parietomastoid  sutdres,  and  lodges  the  cerebellum,  pons,  and  medulla  oblongata. 
It  is  separated  from  the  middle  fossa  in  and  near  the  median  line  by  the  dorsum 
sellfie  of  the  sphenoid  and  on  either  side  by  the  superior  angle  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone.  This  angle  gives  attachment  to  the  tentorum  cerebelli, 
is  grooved  for  the  superior  petrosal  sinus,  and  presents  at  its  medial  end  a  notch, 
upon  which  the  trigeminal  nerve  rests.  The  fossa  is  limited  behind  by  the  grooves 
for  the  transverse  sinuses.  In  its  center  is  the  foramen  maufnum,  on  either  side  of 
which  is  a  roijgh  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  alar  ligaments;  a  little  above 
this  tubercle  is  the  canal,  which  transmits  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  a  meningeal 
branch  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal  arter>^    In  front  of  the  foramen  magnum 

*  See  footnote,  page  150. 
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the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
(orm  8  grooved  surface  which  supports  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons;  in  the 
young  skull  these  bones  are  joined  by  a  synchondrosis.  This  grooved  surface  is 
separated  on  either  side  from  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  by  the  petio- 
ocdpital  flsanre,  which  is  occupied  in  the  fresh  state  by  a  plate  of  cartilage;  the 
fissure  is  continuous  behind  with  the  jugular  foramen,  and  its  margins  are  grooved 
for  tiie  inferior  petrosal  sinus.  The  jofnUr  foramen  is  situated  between  the  lateral 
part  of  the  occipital  and  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal.  The  anterior  portion 
of  this  foramen  transmits  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus;  the  posterior  portion,  the 
transverse  sinus  and  some  meningeal  branches  from  the  occipital  and  ascending 
pliar>'ngeal  arteries;  and  the  intermediate  portion,  the  glossopharyngeal,  vagus, 
and  accessory  nerves.  Above  the  jugular  foramen  is  the  internal  acoustic  meatna, 
for  the  facial  and  acoustic  nerves  and  internal  auditory  artery;  behind  and  lateral 
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to  this  is  the  slit-like  opening  leading  into  the  aquieductus  vestibuli,  which  lodges 
the  ductus  endolymphaticus;  while  between  these,  and  near  the  superior  angle  of 
the  petrous  portion,  is  a  small  triangular  depression,  the  remains  of  the  fossa  sub- 
arcuata,  which  lodges  a  process  of  the  dura  mater  and  occasionally  transmits  a  small 
vein.  Behind  the  foramen  magnum  are  the  infwiv  occipital  fo&ste,  which  support 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  internal 
McipitKl  crest,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebelli,  and  lodges 
the  occipital  sinus.  The  posterior  fossfe  twe  surmounted  by  the  deep  grooves  for 
the  traosTena  sinuses.  Each  of  these  channels,  in  its  passage  to  the  jugular  foramen, 
grooves  the  occipital,  the  mastoid  angle  of  the  parietal,  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
temporal,  and  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital,  and  ends  at  the  back  part  of 
the  jugular  foramen.  Where  this  sinus  grooves  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal, 
the  orifice  of  the  mastoid  foramen  may  be  seen;  and,  just  previous  to  its  termina- 
tion, the  eondjloid  canal  opens  into  it;  neither  opening  is  constant. 
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The  Na&al  Cant7  {cavumnasi;  nasal  fosaa). — The  nasal  cavities  are  two  irregular 
spaces,  situated  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  face,  extending  from  the 
base  of  the  crahiiun  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
thin  vertical  septum.  They  open  on  the  face  through  the  pear-shaped  anterior  nasal 
aperture,  and  their  posterior  openings  or  cboana  communicate,  in  the  fresh 
state,  with  the  nasal  part  of  the  pharynx.  They  are  much  narrower  above  than 
below,  and  in  the  middle  than  at  their  anterior  or  posterior  openings:  their  depth, 
which  is  considerable,  is  greatest  in  the  middle.  They  communicate  with  the 
frontal,  ethmoidal,  sphenoidal,  and  maxillary  sinuses.  Each  cavity  is  bounded 
by  a  roof,  a  floor,  a  medial  and  a  lateral  wall. 

The  roof  (Figa.  195,  196)  is  horizontal  in  its  central  part,  but  slopes  down- 
ward in  front  and  behind;  it  is  formed  in  front  by  the  nasal  bone  and  the  spine 
of  the  frontal;  in  the  middle,  by  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid;  and  befnnd. 
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by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  the  sphenoidal  concha,  the  ala  of  the  vomer  and  the 
sphenoidal  process  of  the  palatine  bone.  In  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
are  the  foramina  for  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  roof 
is  the  opening  into  the  sphenoidal  sinus. 

The  floor  is  flattened  from  before  backward  and  concave  from  side  to  side. 
It  is  formed  by  the  palatine  process  of  the  maxilla  and  the  horizontal  part  of 
the  palatine  bone;  near  its  anterior  end  is  the  opening  of  the  incisive  canal. 

The  medial  wall  {septum  nasi)  (Fig.  195),  is  frequently  deflected  to  one  or  other 
side,  more  often  to  the  left  than  to  the  right.  It  is  formed,  in  front,  by  the  crest 
of  the  nasal  bones  and  frontal  spine;  in  the  middle,  by  the  perpendicular  plate 
of  the  ethmoid;  behind,  by  the  vomer  and  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid;  belmOf 
by  the  crest  of  the  maxillee  and  palatine  bones.  It  presents,  in  front,  a  large, 
triangular  notch,  which  receives  the  cartilage  of  the  septum;  and  behind,  the 
free  edge  of  the  vomer.    Its  surface  is  marked  by  numerous  furrows  for  vessels 
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and  nerves  and  by  the  grooves  for  the  nasopalatine  nerve,  and  is  traversed  by 
sutures  connecting  the  bones  of  which  it  is  fonned. 

The  latwal  wall  (Fig.  196)  is  formed,  in  front,  by  the  frontal  process  of  the 
maxilla  and  by  the  lacrimal  bone;  in  the  middle,  by  the  ethmoid,  maxilla,  and 
inferior  nasal  concha;  behind,  by  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palatine  bone,  and  the 
medial  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid.  On  this  wall  are  three  irregular  antero- 
posterior passages,  termed  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  meatuses  of  the  nose. 
The  sopeiior  m«»tus,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  occupies  the  middle  third  of  the 
lateral  wall.  It  lies  between  the  superior  and  middle  nasal  conchte;  the  spheno- 
palatine foramfln  opens  into  it  behind,  and  the  poBteritv  ethmtddal  cells  in  front. 
The  sphenoidal  sinus  opens  into  a  recess,  the  Bpbenoethmoidal  recess,  which  is  placed 
above  and  behind  the  superior  concha.  The  middle  meatus  is  situated  between  the 
middle  and  inferior  conctue,  and  extends  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  end  of 
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the  latter.  The  lateral  wall  of  this  meatus  can  be  satisfactorily  studied  only  after 
the  removal  of  the  middle  concha.  On  it  is  a  curved  fissure,  the  hiatus  semlltmaris, 
limited  below  by  the  edge  of  the  uncinate  process  of  the  ethmoid  and  above  by 
an  elevation  named  the  bulla  ethmoidalis;  the  middle  ethmoidal  cells  are  contained 
within  this  bulla  and  open  on  or  near  to  it.  Through  the  hiatus  semilunaris 
the  meatus  communicates  with  a  curved  passage  termed  the  infundibnlom,  which 
communicates  in  front  with  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  in  rather  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  skulls  is  continued  upward  as  the  frimtonasal  duct  into  the  frontal 
air-sinus;  when  this  continuity  fails,  the  frontonasal  duct  opens  directly  into  the 
anterior  part  of  the  meatus.  Below  the  bulla  ethmoidalis  and  hidden  by  the  unci- 
nate process  of  the  ethmoid  is  the  opening  of  the  maxillary  sinus  (ostium  mazlllate) ; 
an  accessory  opening  is  frequently  present  above  the  posterior  part  of  the  inferior 
nasal  concha.  The  inferior  meatus,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  the  space  between 
the  inferior  concha  and  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.    It  extends  almost  the  entire 
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length  of  the  lateral  wait  of  the  nose,  is  broader  in  front  than  behind,  and  presents 
anteriorly  the  lower  otiitee  of  the  naaolacrimal  canal. 

The  Anteriw  Has&l  Aperture  (Fig.  181)  is  a  heart-shaped  or  pyriform  opening, 
whose  long  axis  is  vertical,  and  narrow  end  upward;  in  the  recent  state  it  is  mudi 
contracted  by  the  lateral  and  aiar  cartilages  of  the  nose.  It  is  bounded  above  by 
the  inferior  borders  of  the  nasal  bones;  laieraUy  by  the  thin,  sharp  margins  which 
separate  the  anterior  from  the  nasal  surfaces  of  the  maxUlte;  and  below  by  the  same 
borders,  where  they  curve  medialward  to  join  each  other  at  the  anterior  nasal 
spine. 

The  g>io^np  are  each  bounded  above  by  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  and  ala  of  the  vomer;  below,  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  palatine  bone;  laierally,  by  the  medial  pterygoid  plate;  they  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  vomer. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  SKULL  DUE  TO  AGE. 

At  birtb  the  skull  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  pctrls  of  the  skeleton,  but  its  faci&l  portion 
is  am&ll,  and  equals  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  bulk  of  the  cranium  as  compared  with  one-half 
in  the  adult.    The  frontal  and  parietal  eminences  are  prominent,  and  the  greatest  width  of  the 
skull  is  at  the  level  of  the  latter;  on  the  other 
pTotdal  foiUantl  hand,  the  glabella,  superciliary  arches,  and 

mastoid  processes  are  not  developed.  Oaai- 
fication  of  the  skull  bones  is  not  (»>mplet«d, 
and  many  of  them,  e.  g.,  the  occipital,  temp- 
orals, sphenoid,  frontal,  and  mandible,  oonsiat 
of  more  than  one  piece.  Unoaaified  mem- 
branous intervals,  termed /orUan«U«i,  are  seen 
at  the  angles. of  the  parietal  bonee;  these 
fontanelles  are  six  in  number:  two,  an  ante- 
rior and  a  poeterior,  are  situated  in  the  middle 
line,  and  two,  an  antero-lateral  and  a  poetero- 
lat^al,  on  either  side. 

The  anterior  or  bre^iTuilic  fonlan^ie  (Fig. 
197)  is  the  largest,  and  ia  placed  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  sagittal,  coronal,  and  frontal 
sutures;  it  is  lozenge-ebaped,  and  measures 
about  4  cm.  in  its  antero-poaterior  and  2.5 
cm,  in  ita  transverse  diamet^.  The  -potltnor 
/(mtaneUe  ia  triangular  in  form  and  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  sagittal  and  lambdoidal 
sutures.  The  Uttered  fontaneUet  (Fig.  198)  are 
small,  irregular  in  shape,  and  correspond  re- 
spectively with  the  sphenoidal  and  mastoid 
angles  of  the  parietal  bones.  An  additional 
fontanelle  Is  sometimes  seen  in  the  sagittal 
suture  at  the  r^on  of  the  obelion.  The 
fontanelles  are  usually  closed  by  the  growth 
Occipital  fontanel  and  extension  of  the  bones  which  aurround 

.  them,  but  sometimes  they  are  the  sites  of 

Fio,  iBT.-skuii  Bt  t'"Y„-„'J^«  '"""^  "^  oooip.t.1       geparate  ossific  centers  which  devetop  into 
sutural  bones.   The  posterior  and  lateral  fOD- 
tanellee  are  obliterated 'within  a  month  or  two  after  birth,  but  the  anterior  is  not  completely 
closed  until  about  the  middle  of  the  second  year. 

The  smallness  of  the  face  at  birth  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  rudimentary  condition  of 
the  maxillEe  and  mandible,  the  non-eruption  of  the  teeth,  and  the  small  size  of  the  maxillary  air 
sinuses  and  nasal  cavities.  At  birth  the  nasal  cavities  he  almost  entirely  between  the  oibits,  tmd 
the  lower  border  of  the  anterior  nasal  aperture  is  only  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  orbital  floor. 
With  the  eruption  of  the  deciduous  teeth  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the  face  and  jaws,  and  theee 
changes  are  still  more  marked  after  the  second  dentition. 

The  skull  grows  rapidly  from  birth  to  the  seventh  year,  by  which  time  the  foramen  magnum 
and  petrous  parts  of  the  temporals  have  reached  their  full  size  and  the  oriiitaJ  cavities  are  only 
a  little  amaller  than  those  of  the  adult.    Growth  is  slow  from  the  seventh  year  until  the  approach 
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of  puberty,  when  a  second  period  of  activity  occurs:  this  reBiilta  in  on  increase  in  all  directions, 
but  it  ia  eqiecially  marked  in  the  frontal  and  facial  regions,  where  it  is  aasooiated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  air  ainusee. 

Obliteration  of  the  suturea  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  takee  place  as  age  advances.  This  process 
may  commence  betwecm  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,  and  ia  &rat  seen  on  the  inner  surface,  and 
srane  teo  years  later  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull.  The  dates  given  are,  however,  only  approxi- 
mate, as  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  anything  like  accuracy  the  time  at  which  the  sutures  are 
dcaed.  ObUterstion  usually  occurs  first  in  the  paetarior  part  of  the  sagittal  suture,  next  in  the 
coron.  I,  and  then  in  the  lambdoidal. 

In  old  age  the  skull  generally  becomes  thinng  and  lighter,  but  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases 
it  increases  in  thickneos  and  weight,  owing  to  an  hypertrophy  of  the  inner  table.  The  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  old  skull  is  the  diminution  in  the  sise  of  the  maxillte  and  mandible  consequent 
m  the  loss  of  the  teeth  and  the  absorption  of  the  alveolar  proceaaee.  This  is  associated  with  a 
maiked  reduction  in  the  vertical  measurement  of  the  face  and  with  an  alteration  in  the  angles 
of  the  mandible. 
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SEXUAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  SKULL. 

UntQ  the  age  of  puberty  there  is  little  difference  between  the  skull  of  the  female  and  that  of 
the  mate.  The  skull  of  an  adult  female  is,  as  a  rule,  lights'  and  smaller,  and  its  cranial  capacity 
about  10  per  cent,  less,  than  that  of  the  male.  Its  walls  are  thinner  and  its  muscular  ridges  less 
strongly  marked;  the  glabella,  superciliary  arches,  and  mastoid  processes  are  less  prominent, 
and  the  corresponding  air  sinuses  are  small  or  rudimentary.  The  upper  margin  of  the  orbit  is 
sharp,  the  forehead  vertical,  the  frontal  and  parietal  eminences  prominent,  and  the  vault  some- 
what flattened.  The  contour  of  the  face  is  more  rounded,  the  facial  bones  are  smoother,  and  the 
maiillw  and  mandible  and  their  contained  teeth  smaller.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen 
that  more  of  the  infantile  characteristics  are  retained  in  the  skull  of  the  adult  female  than  in  that 
of  the  adult  male.  A  well-marked  male  or  female  skull  can  easily  be  recognized  as  such,  but  in 
same  cases  the  respective  characteristics  are  so  indistinct  that  the  determination  of  the  sex  may 
be  difficult  or  impossible. 

CRANIOLOGY. 

Skulls  vary  in  sise  and  shape,  and  the  term  craniology  is  applied  to  the  study  of  these  varia- 
tioDs.  Tbe  capacity  of  the  cranial  cavity  constitutes  a  good  index  of  the  size  of  the  brain  which 
it  contained,  and  is  most  conveniently  arrived  at  by  filling  the  cavity  with  shot  and  measuring 
tbe  omtents  in  a  graduated  vessel.  Skulls  may  be  classified  according  to  their  capacities  as 
follows; 

1.  Mitrocephalic,  with  a  capacity  of  less  than  I3S0  c.cm. — e.  g.,  those  of  native  Australians 
and  Andaman  Islanders. 

2.  Ut*oeephalie,  with  a  c^}acity  of  from  1350  c.cm.  to  1450  c.cm. — e.  g.,  those  of  African 
autoes  and  Chinese. 

3  MegaeephaUc,  with  a  capacit}'  of  over  1450  c.cm. — e.  g.,  those  of  Europeans,  Japanese,  and 
ft^imos 
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In  comparing  the  shape  of  one  skull  with  that  of  another  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  definite 
position  in  which  the  skulls  should  be  placed  during  the  process  of  examination.  They  should 
be  so  placed  that  a  line  carried  through  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  and  upper  margin  of  the 
external  acoustic  meatus  is  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The  normaB  of  one  skull  can  then  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  another,  and  the  differences  in  contour  and  surface  form  noted.  Further, 
it  is  necessary  that,  the  various  linear  measurements  used  to  determine  the  shape  of  the  skull 
should  be  made  between  definite  and  easily  localized  points  on  its  surface.  The  principal  points 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups:    (1)  those  in  the  median  plane,  and  (2)  those  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  PointB  in  the  Median  Plane  are  the: 

Mental  Point,    The  most  prominent  point  of  the  chin. 

Alveolar  Point  or  Prosthion,  The  central  point  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  upper  alveolar 
arch. 

Svbnasal  Point,  The  middle  of  the  lower  border  of  the  anterior  nasal  aperture,  at  the  base 
of  the  anterior  nasal  spine. 

Nasion.    The  central  point  of  the  frontonasal  suture. 

Glabella,    The  point  in  the  middle  line  at  the  level  of  the  superciliary  arches. 

Ophryon,  The  point  in  the  middle  line  of  the  forehead  at  the  level  where  the  temporal  lines 
most  nearly  approach  each  other. 

Bregma,    The  meeting  point  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures. 

Ohdion,    A  point  in  thq  sagittal  suture  on  a  level  with  the  parietal  foramina. 

Lambda.    The  point  of  junction  of  the  sagittal  and  lambdoidal  sutiu^s. 

Occipital  Point.    The  point  in  the  middle  line  of  the  occipital  bone  farthest  from  the  glabella. 

Inion,    The  external  occipital  protuberance. 

Opisthion,    The  mid-point  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnim[i. 

Baaion,    The  mid-point  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

The  PointB  on  Either  Side  of  the  Median  Plane  are  the: 

Gonion,    The  outer  margin  of  the  an^e  of  the  mandible. 

Dacryon.  The  point  of  union  of  the  antero-superior  angle  of  the  lacrimal  with  the  frontal 
bone  and  the  frontal  process  of  the  maxilla. 

Stephanion.    The  point  where  the  temporal  hne  intersects  the  coronal  suture. 

Pterion,  The  point  where  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  joins  the  sphenoidal  angle  of  the 
parietal. 

Auricular  Point,    The  center  of  the  orifice  of  the  external  acoustic  meatus. 

Asterion,    The  point  of  meeting  of  the  lambdoidal,  mastooccipital,  and  mastoparietal  sutures. 

The  horizontal  circumference  of  the  cranium  is  measured  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  glabella 
(Turner)  or  the  ophryon  (Flower)  in  front,  and  the  occipital  point  behind;  it  averages  about 
50  cm.  in  the  female  and  52.5  cm.  in  the  male. 

The  occipitofrorUal  or  longitudinal  arc  is  measured  from  the  nasion  over  the  middle  line  of  the 
vertex  to  the  opisthion:  while  the  haainaaal  length  is  the  distance  between  the  basion  and  the 
nasion.  These  two  measurements,  plus  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
represent  the  vertical  circumference  of  the  cranium. 

The  length  is  measured  from  the  glabella  to  the  occipital  point,  while  the  breadth  or  greatest 
transverse  diameter  is  usually  foimd  near  the  external  acoustic  meatus.     The  proportion  of 

breadth  to  length  —    . ,  is  termed  the  cephalic  index  or  index  of  breadth. 

The  height  is  usually  measured  from  the  basion  to  the  bregma,  and  the  proportion  of  height 

(height  X  100)         ,.,,,,         ,.    ,       ,  .  ,,  .  ^ 
to  length         , — — T constitutes  the  vertical  or  height  index. 

In  studying  the  face  the  principal  points  to  be  noticed  are  the  proportion  of  its  length  and 
breadth,  the  shape  of  the  orbits  and  of  the  anterior  nasal  aperture,  and  the  degree  of  projection 
of  the  jaws. 

The  length  of  the  face  may  be  measured  from  the  ophryon  or  nasion  to  the  chin,  or,  if  the  mandible 
be  wanting,  to  the  alveolar  point;  while  its  vndth  is  represented  by  the  distance  between  the 
zygomatic  arches.  By  comparing  the  length  with  the  width  of  the  face,  skulls  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups;  dolichofacial  or  leptoproeope  (long  faced)  and  brachyfacial  or  chemoprosope  (short 
faced). 

The  orbital  index  signifies  the  proportion  which  the  orbital  height  bears  to  the  orbital  width, 
thus: 

orbital  height  X  100 

orbital  width 

The  naaal  index  expresses  the  proportion  which  the  width  of  the  anterior  nasal  aperture  bears 
to  the  height  of  the  nose,  the  latter  being  measured  from  the  nasion  to  the  lower  margin  of  the 
nasal  aperture,  thus: 

nasal  width  X  100 

nasal  height 
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The  degree  of  projection  of  the  jaws  is  detennined  by  the  gnaikic  or  alveolar  index,  which  repre* 
seots  the  proportion  between  the  basialveolar  and  basinasal  lengths,  thus: 

baaialveolar  length  X  100 

bafiinasal  length 
The  following  table,  modified  from  that  given  by  Duckworth,*  illustrates  how  these  different 
indices  may  be  utilized  in  the  classification  of  skulls: 


Index. 


L  Cqphalic 


CUwsification. 


Nomenclature. 


2.  Orbital 


Below  75 

Between  75  and  80 
Above  80 


3.  Nasal 


Below  84 

Between  84  and  89 
Above  89 


Dolichocephalic 

Mesaticephalic 

Brachycephalic 


Ezamplee. 


Microseme 

Mesoeeme 
Megaseme 


Below  48 

Between  48  and  53 
Above  53 


Leptorhine 
Mesorhine 
Platyrhine 


4.  Gnathic 


Below  98  Orthognathous 

Between  98  and  103      Mesognathous 
Above  103  I  Prognathous 


Kaffirs  and  Native  Australians. 
Europeans  and  Chinese. 
Mongolians  and  Andamans. 

Tasmanians  and  Native  Austra- 
lians. 
Europeans. 
Chinese  and  Polynesians. 

Europeans. 

Japanese  and  Chinese. 

Negroes  and  Native  Australians. 

Europeans. 

Chinese  and  Japanese. 

Native  Australians. 


The  chief  function  of  the  skull  is  to  protect  the  brain,  and  therefore  those  portions  of  the  skull 
vdiich  are  most  exposed  to  ejctemal  violence  are  thicker  than  those  which  are  shielded  from  injury 
by  overlsring  muscles.  Thus,  the  skull-cap  is  thick  and  dense,  whereas  the  temporal  squame 
being  protected  by  the  temporales  muscles,  and  the  inferior  occipital  fossie,  being  shielded  by  the 
muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  are  thin  and  fragile.  Fracture  of  the  skull  is  further  prevented 
by  its  elasticity,  its  rounded  shape,  and  its  construction  of  a  number  of  secondary  elastic  arches, 
each  made  up  of  a  single  bone.  The  manner  in  which  vibrations  are  transmitted  through  the 
bones  of  the  skull  is  also  of  importance  as  regards  its  protective  mechanism,  at  all  events  as  far 
as  the  base  is  concerned.  In  the  vault,  the  bones  being  of  a  fairly  equal  thickness  and  density, 
vibrations  are  transmitted  in  a  uniform  manner  in  all  directions,  but  in  the  base,  owing  to  the 
varying  thickness  and  density  of  the  bones,  this  is  not  so;  and  therefore  in  this  situation  thero 
are' special  buttresses  which  serve  to  carry  the  vibrations  in  certain  definite  directions.  At  the 
front  of  the  skull,  on  either  side,  is  the  ridge  which  separates  the  anterior  from  the  middle  fossa 
of  the  base;  and  behind,  the  ridge  or  buttress  which  separates  the  middle  from  the  posterior  fossa; 
and  if  any  violence  is  applied  to  the  vault,  the  vibrations  would  be  carried  along  these  buttresses 
to  the  sdla  turcica,  where  they  meet.  This  part  has  been  termed  the  "center  of  resistance,'' 
and  here  there  is  a  special  protective  mechanism  to  guard  the  brain.  The  subarachnoid  cavity 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  is  dilated,  and  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  which  fills  it  acts  as  a  water  cushion 
to  shield  the  brain  from  injury.  In  like  manner,  when  violence  is  appUed  to  the  base  of  the  skull, 
as  in  falls  upon  the  feet,  the  vibrations  are  carried  backward  through  the  occipital  crest,  and 
forward  through  the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital  and  body  of  the  sphenoid  to  the  vault  of  the  skull. 

In  connection  with  the  bones  of  the  face  a  common  malformation  is  deft  palate.  The  cleft 
nsually  starts  posteriorly,  and  its  most  elementary  form  is  a  bifid  uvula;  or  the  cleft  may  extend 
through  the  soft  palate;  or  the  posterior  part  of  the  whole 
of  the  hard  palate  may  be  involved,  the  cleft  extending  as 
far  forward  as  the  incisive  foramen.  In  the  severest  forms, 
the  cleft  extends  through  the  alveolus  and  passes  between 
the  incisive  or  premaxillary  bone  and  the  rest  of  the  max- 
iDa;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  lateral  incisor  and  canine 
teeth.  In  some  instances,  the  cleft  runs  between  the  central 
and  lateral  incisor  teeth;  and  this  has  induced  some 
anatomists  to  believe  that  the  premaxillary  bone  is  devel- 
oped from  two  centers  (Fig.  199}  and  not  from  one,  as  was 
stated  on  p.  163.  The  medial  segment,  bearing  a  central 
indsOT,  is  called  an  endognathion;  the  lateral  segment,  bear- 
ing the  lateral  incisor,  is  called  a  meeognathian.    The  cleft 

may  affect  one  or  both  sides;  if  the  latter,  the  central  part  is  frequently  displaced  forward  and  re- 
mains united  to  the  septum  of  the  nose,  the  deficiency  in  the  alveolus  being  complicated  with  a  cleft 


Endognathion 
Meaognaihion 
Exognathion 


Fia. 


109. — ^The  premazilla  and  itamiturea. 
(After  Albrecht.) 


'  Mocpholosy  and  Anthropology,  by  W.  L.  H.  Duckworth.  M^.,  Cambridge  University  Frees. 
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in  the  lip  (hare-lip) .  On  examining  a  cleft  palate  in  which  the  alveolus  is  not  implicated,  the  deft 
will  generally  appear  to  be  in  the  median  line,  but  occasionally  is  unilateral  and  in  some  cases  bilat- 
eral. To  understand  this  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  three  processes  are  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  the  palate — ^the  palatine  processes  of  the  two  maxilke,  which  grow  in  horizontally  and  unite 
in  the  middle  line,  and  the  ethmovomerme  process,  which  grows  downward  from  the  base  of 
the  skull  and  frontonasal  process  to  unite  with  the  palatine  processes  in  the  middle  line.  In 
those  cases  where  the  palatine  processes  fail  to  unite  with  each  other  and  with  the  medial  process, 
the  cleft  of  the  palate  is  median;  where  one  palatine  process  unites  with  the  medial  septum,  the 
other  failing  to  do  so,  the  cleft  in  the  palate  is  unilat^al.  In  some  cases  where  the  palatine  pro- 
cesses fail  to  meet  in  the  middle,  the  ethmovomerine  process  grows  downward  between  them  and 
thus  produces  a  bilateral  cleft.  Occasionally  there  may  be  a  hole  in  the  middle  line  of  the  hard 
palate,  the  anterior  part  of  the  hard  and  the  soft  palate  being  perfect;  this  is  rare,  because,  as 
a  rule,  the  union  of  the  various  processes  progresses  from  before  backward,  and  therefore  the 
posterior  part  of  the  palate  is  more  frequently  defective  than  the  anterior. 

THE  EXTBEMTTIES. 

The  bones  by  which  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  are  attached  to  the  trunk  con- 
stitute respectively  the  shoulder  and  pelvic  girdles.  The  shoulder  girdle  or  girdle 
of  the  superior  extremity  is -formed  by  the  scapulae  and  clavicles,  and  is  imperfect 
in  front  and  behind.  In  front,  however,  it  is  completed  by  the  upper  end  of  the 
sternum,  with  which  the  medial  ends  of  the  clavicles  articulate.  Behind,  it  is 
widely  imperfect,  the  scapulae  being  connected  to  the  trunk  by  muscles  only. 
The  pelvic  girdle  or  girdle  of  the  inferior  extremity  is  formed  by  the  hip  bones, 
which  articulate  with  each  other  in  front,  at  the  symphysis  pubis.  It  is  imperfect 
behind,  but  the  gap  is  filled  in  by  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum.  The  pelvic  girdle, 
with  the  sacnun,  is  a  complete  ring,  massive  and  comparatively  rigid,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  lightness  and  mobility  of  the  shoulder  girdle. 

THE  BONES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY  (OSS A  EXTREMFTATIS  SUPERIORIS). 

The  Clavicle  (Clavicula;  Collar  Bone). 

The  clavicle  (Figs.  200,  201)  forms  the  anterior  portion  of  the  shoulder  girdle. 
It  is  a  long  bone,  curved  somewhat  like  the  italic  letter/,  and  placed  nearly  horizon- 
tally at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  immediately  above  the  first 
rib.  It  articulates  medially  with  the  manubrium  sterni,  and  laterally  with  the 
acromion  of  the  scapula.^  It  presents  a  double  curvature,  the  convexity  being 
directed  forward  at  the  sternal  end,  and  the  concavity  at  the  scapular  end.  Its 
lateral  third  is  flattened  from  above  downward,  while  its  medial  two-thirds  is  of 
a  rounded  or  prismatic  form. 

Lateral  Third. — ^The  lateral  third  has  two  surfaces,  an  upper  and  a  lower;  and 
two  borders,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior. 

Surface. — ^The  upper  surface  is  fiat,  rough,  and  marked  by  impressions  for  the 
attachments  of  the  Deltoideus  in  front,  and  the  Trapezius  behind;  between  these 
impressions  a  small  portion  of  the  bone  is  subcutaneous.  The  under  surface  is 
fiat.  At  its  posterior  border,  near  the  point  where  the  prismatic  joins  with  the 
fiattened  portion,  is  a  rough  eminence,  the  coracoid  tuberosity  {conoid  tubercle) ; 
this,  in  the  natural  position  of  the  bone,  surmounts  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  conoid  ligament.  From  this  tuberosity  an 
oblique  ridge,  the  oblique  or  trapezoid  ridge,  runs  forward  and  lateralward,  and 
afford  attachment  to  the  trapezoid  ligament. 

I  The  clavicle  acts  especially  aa  a  fulcrum  to  enable  the  muscles  to  piive  lateral  motion  to  the  arm.  It  isaoeordiikgly 
absent  in  those  animals^  whose  fore-limbs  are  used  only  for  progression,  but  is  present  for  the  most  part  in  animals 
whose  anterior  extremities  are  clawed  and  used  for  prehension,  though  in  some  of  them — as,  for  instance,  in  a  large 
number  of  the  oamivora — it  is  merely  a  rudimentary  bone  suspended  among  the  muscles,  and  not  articulatins  with 
either  the  scapula  or  sternum. 


THE  CLAVICLE  201 

Bccden. — ^The  astoior  border  is  concave,  thin,  and  rough,  and  gives  attachment 
to  the  Deltoideus.  The  poBteiior  bmdw  is  convex,  rough,  thicker  than  the  anterior, 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  Trapezius. 

**^^*^  Two-thirda.— ^The  medial  two-thirds  constitute  the  prismatic  portion 
of  the  bone,  which  is  curved  so  as  to  be  convex  in  front,  concave  behind,  and  is 
marked  by  three  borders,  separating  three  surfaces, 

Bord«n. — ^The  anterior  btn^  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  flat 
portion.  Its  lateral  part  is  smooth,  and  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the 
attaijunents  of  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Deltoideus;  its  medial  part  forms  the 
lower  boundary  of  an  elliptical  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  clavicular  portion 
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Pio.  200.— Lett  duriole.     Buparior  (urfaM. 


of  the  Pectoralis  major,  and  approaches  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone.  The 
sagmx  bcmier  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  flat  portion,  and 
separates  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  surface.  Smooth  and  rounded  laterally, 
it  becomes  rough  toward  the  mt^lial  third  for  the  attachment  of  the  Stemocleido- 
mastoideus,  and  ends  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  sternal  extremity.  The  pOBterior 
or  snbel&Tian  bordn  separates  ^e  posterior  from  the  inferior  surface,  and  extends 
from  the  coracoid  tuberosity  to  the  costal  tuberosity ;  it  forms  the  posterior  boun- 
dary of  the  groove  for  the  Subclavius,  and  gives  attachment  to  a  layer  of  cervical 
fascia  which  envelops  the  Omohyoideus. 


Fra,  201.— Lart  <UTida.     Inlsrior  (urikce. 

—The  anterior  aortace  is  included  between  the  superior  and  anterior 
borders.  Its  lateral  part  looks  upward,  and  is  continuous  with  the  superior  sur- 
face of  the  flattened  portion;  it  is  smooth,  convex,  and  nearly  subcutaneous,  being 
covered  only  by  the  Platysma.  Medially  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  subcutaneous 
area  into  two  parts:  a  lower,  elliptical  in  form,  and  directed  forward,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Pectoralis  major;  and  an  upper  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Stemodeidomastoideus.  The  poBterior  or  cervical  stuface  is  smooth,  and  looks 
backward  toward  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  is  limited,  above,  by  the  superior 
border;  below,  by  the  subclavian  border;  medially,  by  the  margin  of  the  sternal 
extremity;  and  laterally,  by  the  coracoid  tuberosity.    It  is  concave  medio-Iaterally, 
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and  is  in  relation,  by  its  lower  part,  with  the  transverse  scapular  vessels.  This 
surface,  at  the  junction  of  the  curves  of  the  bone,  is  also  in  relation  with  the  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves  and  the  subclavian  vessels.  It  gives  attachment,  near  the  sternal 
extremity,  to  part  of  the  Stemohyoideus;  and  presents,  near  the  middle,  an  oblique 
foramen  directed  lateralward,  which  transmits  the  chief  nutrient  artery  of  the 
bone.  Sometimes  there  are  two  foramina  on  the  posterior  surface,  or  one  on  the 
posterior  and  another  on  the  inferior  surface.  The  inferior  or  subclavian  surface  is 
bounded,  in  front,  by  the  anterior  border;  behind,  by  the  subclavian  border. 
It  is  narrowed  medially,  but  gradually  increases  in  width  laterally,  and  is  contin- 
uous with  the  under  surface  of  the  flat  portion.  On  its  medial  part  is  a  broad 
rough  surface,  the  costal  tuberosity  {rhomboid  impression),  rather  more  than  2  cm. 
in  length,  for  the  attachment  of  the  costoclavicular  ligament.  The  rest  of  this 
surface  is  occupied  by  a  groove,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  Subclavius;  the 
coracoclavicular  fascia,  which  splits  to  enclose  the  muscle,  is  attached  to  the  margins 
of  the  groove.  Not  infrequently  this  groove  is  subdivided  longitudinally  by  a 
line  which  gives  attachment  to  the  intermuscular  septum  of  the  Subclavius. 

The  Sternal  Extremity  (extremiias  sternalis;  irUemal  extremity), — ^The  sternal 
extremity  of  the  clavicle  is  triangular  in  form,  directed  medialward,  and  a  little 
downward  and  forward;  it  presents  an  articular  facet,  concave  from  before  back- 
ward, convex  from  above  downward,  which  articulates  with  the  manubrium  stemi 
through  the  intervention  of  an  articular  disk.  The  lower  part  of  the  facet  is  con- 
tinued on  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  bone  as  a  small  semi-oval  area  for  articula- 
tion with  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  The  circumference  of  the  articular  surface 
is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  numerous  ligaments;  the  upper  angle  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  articular  disk. 

The  Acromial  Extremity  (extremiias  acromialis;  outer  extremity). — ^The  acromial 
extremity  presents  a  small,  flattened,  oval  surface  directed  obliquely  dow^nward, 
for  articulation  with  the  acromion  of  the  scapula.  The  circumference  of  the 
articular  facet  is  rough,  especially  above,  for  the  attachment  of  the  acromio- 
clavicular ligaments. 

In  the  female,  the  clavicle  is  generally  shorter,  thinner,  less  curved,  and  smoother  than  in  the 
male.  In  those  persons  who  perform  considerable  manual  labor  it  becomes  thicker  and  more 
curved,  and  its  ridges  for  muscular  attachment  are  prominently  marked. 

Structure. — The  clavicle  consists  of  cancellous  tissue,  enveloped  by  a  compact  layer,  which 
is  much  thicker  m  the  intermediate  part  than  at  the  extremities  of  the  bone. 

Ossification. — The  clavicle  begins  to  ossify  before  any  other  bone  in  the  body;  it  is  ossified 
from  ihree  centers — viz.,  two  primary  centers,  a  medial  and  a  lateral,  for  the  body,^  which  appear 
during  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  of  fetal  life;  and  a  secondary  center  for  the  sternal  end,  which 
appears  about  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  year,  and  imites  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  about  the 
twenty-fifth  year. 

The  Scapula  (Shoulder  Blade). 

The  scapula  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  shoulder  girdle.  It  is  a  flat,  trian- 
gular bone,  with  two  surfaces,  three  borders,  and  three  angles. 

Surfaces. — ^The  costal  or  ventral  surface  (Fig.  202)  presents  a  broad  concavity, 
the  subscapular  fossa.  The  medial  two-thirds  of  the  fossa  are  marked  by  several 
oblique  ridges,  which  run  lateralward  and  upward.  The  ridges  give  attachment 
to  the  tendinous  insertions,  and  the  surfaces  between  them  to  the  fleshy  fibers, 
of  the  Subscapularis.  The  lateral  third  of  the  fossa  is  smooth  and  covered  by  the 
fibers  of  this  muscle.  The  fossa  is  separated  from  the  vertebral  border  by  smooth 
triangular  areas  at  the  medial  and  inferior  angles,  and  in  the  interval  between 
these  by  a  narrow  ridge  which  is  often  deficient.  These  triangular  areas  and  the 
intervening  ridge  afford  attachment  to  the  Serratus  anterior.  At  the  upper  part 
of  the  fossa  is  a  transverse  depression,  where  the  bone  appears  to  be  bent  on  itself 

*  Mallf  American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  vol.  v;  Fawoett,  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  zlvii. 
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along  a  line  at  right  angles  to  and  passing  through  the  center  of  the  glenoid  cavity^ 
fonning  a  considerable  angle,  called  the  subscapular  angle;  this  gives  greater 
strength  to  the  body  of  the  bone  by  its  arched  form,  while  the  summit  of  the 
arch  ser\'es  to  support  the  spine  and  acromion. 

The  dorsal  surface  (Fig.  203)  is  arched  from  above  downward,  and  is  subdivided 
mto  two  unequal  parts  by  the  spine;  the  portion  above  the  spine  is  called  the 
siqirasiiinatoiis  fossa,  and  that  below  it  the  infraspinatoas  fossa. 

The  supraspinatoos  fossa,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  concave,  smooth,  and  broader 
at  its  vertebral  than  at  its  humeral  end;  its  medial  two-thirds  give  origin  to  the 
Supraspinatus. 

The  infraspinatoas  fossa,  is  much  larger  than  the  preceding;  toward  its  vertebrair 
margiii  a  shallow  concavity  is  seen  at  its  upper  part;  its  center  presents  a  promi- 
nent convexity,  while  near  the  axillary  border  is  a  deep  groove  which  runs  from 
the  upper  toward  the  lower  part.  The  medial  two-thirds  of  the  fossa  give  origin 
to  the  Infraspinatus;  the  lateral  third  is  covered  by  this  muscle. 

The  dorsal  surface  is  marked  near  the  axillary  border  by  an  elevated  ridge,, 
which  runs  from  the  lower  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  downward  and  backward 
to  the  vertebral  border,  about  2.5  cm.  above  the  inferior  angle.  The  ridge  server 
for  the  attachment  of  a  fibrous  septum,  which  separates  the  Infraspinatus  from 
the  Teres  major  and  Teres  minor.  The  surface  between  the  ridge  and  the  axillary 
border  is  narrow  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  and  is  crossed  near  its- 
center  by  a  groove  for  the  passage  of  the  scapular  circumflex  vessels;  it  affords- 
attachment  to  the  Teres  minor.  Its  lower  third  presents  a  broader,  somewhat 
triangular  surface,  which  gives  origin  to  the  Teres  major,  and  over  which  the  Latis- 
simus  dorsi  glides;  frequently  the  latter  muscle  takes  origin  by  a  few  fibers  from 
this  part.  The  broad  and  narrow  portions  above  alluded  to  are  separated  by  an 
oblique  line,  which  runs  from  the  axillary  border,  downward  and  backward,  to 
meet  the  elevated  ridge:  to  it  is  attached  a  fibrous  septum  which  separates  the 
Teres  muscles  from  each  other. 

The  Spine  (spina  scapulae). — The  spine  is  a  prominent  plate  of  bone,  which 
crosses  obliquely  the  medial  four-fifths  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scapula  at  ita 
upper  part,  and  separates  the  supra-  from  the  infraspinatous  fossa.  It  begins 
at  the  vertical  border  by  a  smooth,  triangular  area  over  which  the  tendon  of  inser- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  the  Trapezius  glides,  and,  gradually  becoming  more  ele- 
vated, ends  in  the  acromion,  which  overhangs  the  shoulder-joint.  The  spine  is 
triangular,  and  flattened  from  above  downward,  its  apex  being  directed  toward 
the  vertebral  border.  It  presents  two  siuHFaces  and  three  borders.  Its  superior 
sozface  b  concave;  it  assits  in  forming  the  supraspinatous  fossa,  and  gives  origin 
to  part  of  the  Supraspinatus.  Its  inferior  surface  forms  part  of  the  infraspinatous- 
fossa,  gives  origin  to  a  portion  of  the  Infraspinatus,  and  presents  near  its  center 
the  orifice  of  a  nutrient  canal.  Of  the  three  borders,  the  anterior  is  attached  to  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  bone;  the  posterior,  or  crest  of  the  spine,  is  broad,  and  presents 
two  Ups  and  an  intervening  rough  interval.  The  Trapezius  is  attached  to  the  supe- 
rior lip,  and  a  rough  tubercle  is  generally  seen  on  that  portion  of  the  spine  which 
receives  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  lower  part  of  this  muscle.  The  Deltoideus 
is  attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  inferior  lip.  The  interval  between  the  lips 
is  subcutaneous  and  partly  covered  by  the  tendinous  fibers  of  these  muscles.  The 
lateral  boirder,  or  base,  the  shortest  of  the  three,  is  slightly  concave;  its  edge,  thick 
and  round,  is  continuous  above  with  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion,  below 
with  the  neck  of  the  scapula.  It  forms  the  medial  boundary  of  the  great  scapular 
notch,  which  serves  to  connect  the  supra-  and  infraspinatous  fossae. 

The  Aeromion. — ^The  acromion  forms  the  summit  of  the  shoulder,  and  is  a  large,, 
somewhat  triangular  or  oblong  process,  flattened  from  behind  forward,  projecting 
at  first  lateralward,  and  then  curving  forward  and  upward,  so  as  to  overhang  the 
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glenoid  cavity.  Its  superior  surface,  directed  upward,  backward,  and  lateralward, 
is  convex,  rough,  and  gives  attachment  to  some  fibers  of  the  Deltoideus,  and  in  the 
rest  of  its  extent  is  subcutaneous.  Its  inferior  snrfsce  is  smooth  and  concave. 
Its  lateral  border  is  thick  and  irregular,  and  presents  three  or  four  tubercles  for  the 
tendinous  origins  of  the  Deltoideus.  Its  medial  border,  shorter  than  the  lateral, 
is  concave,  gives  attachment  to  a  portion  of  the  Trapezius,  and  presents  about 
its  center  a  small,  oval  surface  for  articulation  with  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle. 


Its  tpex,  which  corresponds  to  the  point  of  meeting  of  these  two  borders  in  front, 
is  thin,  and  has  attached  to  itthe  coracoacromial  ligament. 

Borders. — Of  the  three  borders  of  the  scapula,  the  sapeilor  is  the  shortest  and 
thinnest;  it  is  concave,  and  extends  from  the  medial  angle  to  the  base  of  the  cora- 
coid  process.    At  its  lateral  part  is  s  deep,  semicircular  notch,  the  acapnlar  notch. 
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formed  partly  by  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process.  This  notch  is  converted  into 
a  foramen  by  the  superior  transverse  ligament,  and  serves  for  the  passage  of  the 
suprascapular  nerve;  sometimes  the  ligament  is  ossified. ,  The  adjacent  part  of 
the  superior  border  affords  attachment  to  the  Omohyoideus.    The  aziUary  border 
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FiQ.  203.— *Left  scapula 


b  the  thickest  of  the  three.  It  begins  above  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  inclines  obliquely  downward  and  backward  to  the  inferior  angle. 
Immediately  below  the  glenoid  cavity  is  a  rough  impression,  the  infrai^leiioid 
toberosi^,  about  2.5  cm.  in  length,  which  gives  origin  to  the  long  head  of  the.Tri- 
cq)s  bradiii;  in  front  of  this  is  a  longitudinal  groove,  which  extends  as  far  as  the 
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lower  third  of  this  border,  and  affords  origin  to  part  of  the  Subscapularis.  The 
inferior  third  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  a  few  fibers  of 
the  Teres  major  behind,  and  of  the  Subscapularis  in  front.  The  vertebral  border 
is  the  longest  of  the  three,  and  extends  from  the  medial  to  the  inferior  angle.  It 
is  arched,  intermediate  in  thickness  between  the  superior  and  the  axillary  borders, 
and  the  portion  of  it  above  the  spine  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  part  below. 
This  border  presents  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  lip,  and  an  intermediate  narrow 
area.  The  anterior  lip  affords  attachment  to  the  Serratus  anterior;  the  posterior 
lip,  to  the  Supraspinatus  above  the  spine,  the  Infraspinatus  below;  the  area 


Fid.  Z04. — Foitetior  vie«  of  tha  thorai  uid  ahoulder  girdle.     (Morris.) 

between  the  two  lips,  to  the  Levator  scapulte  above  the  triangular  surface  at  the 
commencement  of  the  spine,  to  the  Rhomboideus  minor  on  the  edge  of  that  surface, 
and  to  the  Rhomboideus  major  below  it;  this  last  is  attached  by  means  of  a  fibrous 
arch,  connected  above  to  the  lower  part  of  the  triangular  surface  at  the  base  of 
ihe  spine,  and  below  to  the  lower  part  of  the  border. 

Angles. — Of  the  three  angles,  the  medial,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  superior 
and  vertebral  borders,  is  thin,  smooth,  rounded,  inclined  somewhat  lateral  ward, 
and  gives  attachment  to  a  few  fibers  of  the  Levator  scapula.  The  inferior  angle, 
thick  and  rough,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vertebral  and  axillary  borders; 
its  dorsal  surface  affords  attachment  to  the  Teres  major  and  frequently  to  a  fewr 
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SuvragUnoid  tuberett 


fibera  of  the  Latissimua  dorei.  The  lateral  angle  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  bone, 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  head  of  the  scapula.  On  it  is  a  shallow  pyriform, 
articular  surface,  the  (lenoid  cavity,  which  is  directed  lateralward  and  forward 
and  articulates  with  the  head  of  the  humerus;  it  is  broader  below  than  above 
and  its  vertical  diameter  is  the  longest.  The  surface  is  covered  with  cartilage 
in  the  fresh  state;  and  its  margins,  slightly  raised,  give  attachment  to  a  fibro- 
cartil^inous  structure,  the  glenoidal  labnun,  which  deepens  the  cavity.  At  its 
apei  is  a  slight  elevation,  the 
flipiclanoid  toberoaitr,  to  which 
the  long  head  of  the  Biceps 
bradiii  is  attached.  The  neck 
of  the  scapula  is  the  slightly 
OTDsUicted  portion  which  sur- 
rounds the  head ;  it  is  more  dis- 
tinct belovr  and  behind  than 
above  and  in  front. 

The  Coiacoid  Process  {processua 
coTQcoid«u») .  — The  coracoid  pro- 
cess is  a  thick  curved  process  at- 
tached by  a  broad  base  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the, 
scapula;  it  runs  at  first  upward 
and  medialward;  then,  becoming 
smaller,  it  changes  its  direction, 
and  projects  forward  and  lateral- 
vard.  The  ascending  portion, 
flattened  from  before  backward, 
presents  in  front  a  smooth  con- 
cave surface,  across  which  the 
Subscapularis  passes.  The  hori- 
zontal portion  is  flattened  from 
above  downward;  its  upper  sur- 
face is  convex  and  irregular,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  Pector- 
alis  minor;  its  under  surface  is 
smooth;  its  medial  and  lateral 
borders  are  rough;  the  former 
gives  attachment  to  the  Pectoralis 
minor  and  the  latter  to  the  cora- 
coacnmiial  ligament;  the  apex  is 
embraced  by  the  conjoined  tendon 
of  origin  of  the  Coracobrachialis 
and  short  head  of  the  Biceps 
brachii  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  coracoclavicular  fascia.  On 
the  medial  part  of  the  root  of  the 
coracoid  process  is  a  rough  im- 
[Hession  for  the  attachment  of 
the  conoid  ligament;  and  running  from  it  obliquely  forward  and  lateralward, 
on  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  horizontal  portion,  is  an  elevated  ridge  for  the 
attachment  of  the  trapezoid  ligament. 

SUiieUiie. — The  head,  processes,  and  the  thickened  parts  of  the  booe,  contain  cancellous 
tHBUe;  the  rest  consists  oi  a  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue.    The  central  part  of  the  supraspinatous 
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(osaa  and  the  upper  part  of  the  inFraspioatoua  fosaa,  but  especially  the  former,  are  usually  so  thin 
as  to  be  Bemitransparent;  occasionally  the  bane  is  found  wonting  in  this  situation,  and  the  adjacent 
muscles  are  separated  only  by  fibrous  tissue. 

Oasiflcation  {Fig.  206),— The  scapula  is  ossified  from  swen  or  more  centers;  one  for  the  body, 
two  for  the  coracoid  process,  two  for  the  acromion,  one  for  the  vertebral  border,  and  one  for  the 
inferior  angle. 

Ossification  qf  the  body  begins  about  the  second  month  of  fetal  life,  by  the  formation  of  an 
irregular  quadrilateral  plate  of  bone,  immediately  behind  the  glenoid  cavity.  This  plate  extenda 
BO  aa  to  form  the  chief  part  of  the  bone,  the  spine  growing  up  from  its  dorsal  surface  about  the 
third  month.  At  birth,  a  large  part  of  the  scapula  is  osseous,  but  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  coracoid 
process,  the  acromion,  the  vertebral  border,  and  the  inferior  angle  are  cartilaginous.  From  the 
fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  month  after  birth,  ossification  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  the  coracoid 
process,  which  as  a  rule  becomes  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  about  the  fifteenth  year.  Between 
the  fourteenth  and  twentieth  years,  ossification  of  the  remaining  parts  takes  place  in  quick  succee- 
sion,  and  usually  in  the  following  order;  first,  in  the  root  of  the  corscoid  process,  in  the  form  of  a 
broad  scale;  secondly,  near  the  base  of  the  acromion;  thirdly,  in  the  inferior  angle  and  contiguous 
part  of  the  vertebral  border;  fourthly,  near  the  eictremity  of  theacrcmiion;  fifthly,  in  the  vertebral 
border.  The  base  of  the  acromion  is  formed  by  an  extension  from  the  spine;  the  two  separate 
nuclei  of  the  acromion  uTiite,  and  then  join  with  the  extei^on  from  the  spine.    The  upper  third 


of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  ossified  from  a  separate  center  (subcoracoid),  which  makes  its  appe&r- 
ance  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  and  joins  between  the  sixteenth  and  the  eighteenth. 
Further,  an  epiphysial  plate  appears  for  the  lower  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  while  the  tip  of  the 
coracoid  process  frequently  presents  a  separate  nucleus.  These  various  epiphyses  are  joined 
to  the  bone  by  the  twenty-fifth  year.  Failure  of  bony  union  between  the  acromion  and  spine 
sometimes  occurs,  the  junction  being  effected  by  fibrous  tissue,  or  by  an  imperfect  articulation; 
in  some  cases  of  suppcMed  fracture  of  the  acromion  with  ligamentous  union,  it  is  probable  that 
the  detached  segment  was  never  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 
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The  Humerus  (Arm  Bone). 

The  famnenu  (Figs.  207>  208)  is  the  longest  and  largest  bone  of  the  upper 
extremity;  it  is  divisible  into  a  body  and  two  extremities. 

Upper  Extremity. — The  upper  extremity  consists  of  a  large  rounded  head  joined 
to  the  body  by  a  constricted  portion  called  the  neck,  and  two  eminences,  the  greater 
and  lesser  tubercles. 

The  Head  (caput  humeri). — ^The  head,  nearly  hemispherical  in  form,^  is  directed 
upward,  medialward,  and  a  little  backward,  and  articulates  with  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula.  The  circumference  of  its  articular  surface  is  slightly  constricted 
and  is  termed  the  anatomical  neck,,  in  contradistinction  to  a  constriction  below  the 
tubercles  called  the  surgical  neck  which  is  frequently  the  seat  of  fracture.  Fracture 
of  the  anatomical  neck  rarely  occurs. 

The  Anatomical  Neck  (coUum  anatomicum)  is  obliquely  directed,  forming  an 
obtuse  angle  with  the  body.  It  is  best  marked  in  the  lower  half  of  its  circiun- 
ference;  in  the  upper  half  it  is  represented  by  a  narrow  groove  separating  the  head 
from  the  tubercles.  It  affords  attachment  to  the  articular  capsule  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  is  perforated  by  numerous  vascular  foramina. 

The  Greater  Tubercle  (tuberculum  ma  jus;  greater  titberoaity).— The  greater 
tubercle  is  situated  lateral  to  the  head  and  lesser  tubercle.  Its  upper  surface  is 
rounded  and  marked  by  three  flat  impressions:  the  highest  of  these  gives  insertion 
to  the  Supraspinatus;  the  middle  to  the  Infraspinatus;  the  lowest  one,  and  the 
body  of  the  bone  for  about  2.5  cm.  below  it,  to  the  Teres  minor.  The  lateral 
surface  of  the  greater  tubercle  is  convex,  rough,  and  continuous  with  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  body. 

The  Lesser  Tubercle  (fuberculum  minus;  lesser  tuberosity). — ^The  lesser  tubercle, 
although  smaller,  is  more  prominent  than  the  greater:  it  is  situated  in  front,  and 
is  directed  medidward  and  forward.  Above  and  in  front  it  presents  an  impression 
for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  Subscapularis. 

The  tubercles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  deep  groove,  the  intertubercular 
groove  (bicipital  groove),  which  lodges  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  brachii  and 
transmits  a  branch  of  the  anterior  humeral  circumflex  artery  to  the  shoulder-joint. 
It  runs  obliquely  downward,  and  ends  near  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the 
middle  third  of  the  bone.  In  the  fresh  state  its  upper  part  is  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  cartilage,  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
shoulder-joint;  its  lower  portion  gives  insertion  to  the  tendon  of  the  Latissimus 
dorsi.  It  is  deep  and  narrow  above,  and  becomes  shallow  and  a  little  broader 
as  it  descends.  Its  lips  are  called,  respectively,  the  crests  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
tobereles  (bicipital  ridges)  y  and  form  the  upper  parts  of  the  anterior  and  medial 
borders  of  the  body  of  the  bone. 

The  Body  or  Shait  (corpus  humeri). — ^The  body  is  almost  cylindrical  in  the  upper 
half  of  its  extent,  prismatic  and  flattened  below,  and  has  three  borders  and  three 
surfaces. 

Borders. — ^The  anterior  border  runs  from  the  front  of  the  greater  tubercle  above 
to  the  coronoid  fossa  below,  separating  the  antero-medial  from  the  antero-lateral 
surface.  Its  upper  partis  a  prominent  ridge,  the  crest  of  the  greater  tubercle; 
it  serves  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  About  its  center 
it  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  deltoid  tuberosity;  below,  it  is  smooth  and 
rounded,  affording  attachment  to  the  Brachialis. 

The  lateral  border  runs  from  the  back  part  of  the  greater  tubercle  to  the 

1  Tlioiich  the  head  U  nearly  hemispherical  in  form,  ito  margin,  as  Humphry  has  shown,  is  by  no  means  a  true  circle. 
Its  neatest  diameter  is,  from  the  top  of  the  intertubercular  groove  in  a  direction  downward,  medialward,  and  back- 
vara.  Henoe  it  follows  that  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  arm  can  be  obtained  by  rolling  the  articular  surface  in  this 
dirsetion — ^that  is  to  say,  oblique^  upward,  lateralward,  and  forward. 
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lateral  epicondyle,  and  separates  the  antero- 
lateral from  the  posterior  surface.  Its  upper 
half  is  rouoded  and  indistinctly  marked,  serv- 
ing for  the  attachment  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
insertion  of  the  Teres  minor,  and  below  this 
giving  origin  to  the  lateral  head  of  the  Triceps 
bra(^;  its  center  is  traversed  by  a  broad  but 
shallow  oblique  depression,  the  radial  solcoa 
{miaaUo»piral  groooe).  Its  lower  part  forms  a 
prominent,  rough  margin,  a  little  curved  from 
behind  fom'ard,  the  lateral  mpracondylar  lidge, 
which  presents  an  anterior  lip  for  the  origin 
of  the  Brachioradialis  above,  and  Extensor 
carpi  radialis  longus  below,  a  posterior  lip  for 
the  Triceps  brachii,  and  an  intermediate  ridge 
for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  inteimuscu- 
lar  septum. 

The  medial  border  extends  from  the  lesser 
tubercle  to  the  medial  epicondyle.  Its  upper 
third  consists  of  a  prominent  ridge,  the  crest  ot 
the  lessw  tubercle,  which  gives  ipsertion  to  the 
tendon  of  the  Teres  major.  About  its  center 
b  a  slight  impression  for  the  insertion  of  the 
CoracobrachiaJis,  and  just  below  this  is  the 
entrance  of  the  nutrient  canal,  directed  down- 
ward; sometimes  there  is  a  second  nutrient 
canal  at  the  commencement  of  the  radial  sulcus. 
The  inferior  third  of  this  border  is  raised  into 
a  slight  ridge,  the  medial  sapraeondjlar  lidce, 
which  becomes  very  prominent  below;  it  pre- 
sents an  anterior  lip  for  the  origins  of  the 
Brachialis  and  Pronator  teres,  a  posterior  lip 
for  the  medial  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii, 
and  an  intermediate  ridge  for  the  attachment 
of  the  medial  intermuscular  septum. 

Smfaees. — The  antero-Uteral  snitace  is  di- 
rected lateralward  above,  where  it  is  smooth, 
rounded,  and  covered  by  the  Deltoideus;  for- 
ward and  lateralward  below,  where  it  is  slightly 
concave  from  above  downward,  and  gives  origin 
to  part  of  the  Brachialis.  About  the  middle 
of  this  surface  is  a  rough,  triangular  elevation, 
the  deltoid  tobenwitj  for  the  insertion  of  the 
Ddtoideus;  below  this  is  the  radial  salens, 
directed  obliquely  from  behind,  forward,  and 
downward,  and  transmitting  the  radial  nerve 
and  profunda  artery. 

The  antero-medial  soriace,  less  extensive  than 
the  antero-lateral ,  is  directed  medialward  abov^^ 
forward  and  medialward  below;  its  upper  part 
is  narrow,  and  forms  the  floor  of  the  intertuber- 
cular  groove  which  gives  insertion  to  the  tendon 
of  the  Latissimus  dorsi;  its  middle  part  is 
slightly  rough  for  the  attachment  of  some  of       | 
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the  fibers  of  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Coracobrachialis;  its  lower  part  is 
smooth,  concave  from  above  downward,  and  gives  origin  to  the  Brachialis.^ 

The  posterior  surface  appears  somewhat  twisted,  so  that  its  upper  part  is 
directed  a  little  medialward,  its  lower  part  backward  and  a  little  lateralward. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  surface  is  covered  by  the  lateral  and  medial  heads  of 
the  Triceps  brachii,  the  former  arising  above,  the  latter  below  the  radial 
sulcus. 

The  Lower  Extremity. — ^The  lower  extremity  is  flattened  from  before  backward, 
and  curved  slightly  forward;  it  ends  below  in  a  broad,  articular  surface,  which  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  slight  ridge.  Projecting  on  either  side  are  the  lateral 
and  medial  epicondyles.  The  articular  surface  extends  a  little  lower  than  the 
epicondyles,  and  is  curved  slightly  forward;  its  medial  extremity  occupies  a  lower 
level  than  the  lateral.  The  lateral  portion  of  this  surface  consists  of  a  smooth, 
rounded  eminence,  named  the  caiiitulum  of  the  humerus;  it  articulates  with  the  cup- 
shaped  depression  on  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  is  limited  to  the  front  and  lower 
part  of  the  bone.  On  the  medial  side  of  this  eminence  is  a  shallow  groove,  in  which 
is  received  the  medial  margin  of  the  head  of  the  radius.  Above  the  front  part 
of  the  capitulum  is  a  slight  depression,  the  radial  fossa,  which  receives  the  anterior 
border  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  when  the  forearm  is  flexed.  The  medial  portion 
of  the  articular  surface  is  named  the  trochlea,  and  presents  a  deep  depression  be- 
tween two  well-marked  borders;  it  is  convex  from  before  backward,  concave  from 
side  to  side,  and  occupies  the  anterior,  lower,  and  posterior  parts  of  the  extremity. 
The  lateral  bordfer  separates  it  from  the  groove  which  articulates  with  the  margin 
of  the  head  of  the  radius.  The  medial  border  is  thicker,  of  greater  length,  and 
consequently  more  prominent,  than  the  lateral.  The  grooved  portion  of  the  artic- 
ular surface  fits  accurately  within  the  semilunar  notch  of  the  ulna;  it  is  broader  and 
deeper  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  bone,  and  is  inclined 
obliquely  downward  and  forward  toward  the  medial  side.  Above  the  front  part 
of  the  trochlea  is  a  small  depression,  the  coronoid  fossa,  which  receives  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna  during  flexion  of  the  forearm.  Above  the  back  part  of  the  troch- 
lea is  a  deep  triangular  depression,  the  olecranon  fossa,  in  which  the  summit  of  the 
olecranon  is  received  in  extension  of  the  forearm.  These  fossae  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  thin,  transparent  lamina  of  bone,  which  is  sometimes  perforated 
by  a  supratrochlear  foramen;  they  are  lined  in  the  fresh  state  by  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  their  margins  afford  attachment  to  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ligaments  of  this  articulation.  The  lateral  epicondyle  is  a  small, 
tuberculated  eminence,  curved  a  little  forward,  and  giving  attachment  to  the  radial 
collateral  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  to  a  tendon  common  to  the  origin  of 
the  Supinator  and  some  of  the  Extensor  muscles.  The  medial  epicondyle,  larger 
and  more  prominent  than  the  lateral,  is  directed  a  little  backward;  it  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  ulnar  collateral  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint,  to  the  Pronator  teres, 
and  to  a  common  tendon  of  origin  of  some  of  the  Flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm; 
the  ulnar  nerve  runs  in  a  groove  on  the  back  of  this  epicondyle.  The  epicondyles 
are  continuous  above  with  the  supracondylar  ridges. 

Structure. — The  extremities  consist  of  cancellous  tissue,  covered  with  a  thin,  compact  layer 
(Fig.  209);  the  body  is  composed  of  a  cylinder  of  compact  tissue,  thicker  at  the  center  than  toward 
the  extremities,  and  contains  a  large  medullary  canal  which  extends  along  its  whole  length. 

1  A  small,  hook-shaped  process  of  bone,  the  supraeondylar  proeeat,  vanring  from  2  to  20  mm.  in  length,  is  not  infre- 

Jiuently  found  projectmg  from  the  antero-medial  surface  of  the  body  of  the  humerus *5  cm.  above  the  medial  epicondyle. 
t  is  curved  downward  and  forward,  and  its  pointed  end  is  connected  to  the  medial  border,  just  above  tne  medial 
epicondyle,  by  a  fibrous  band,  which  gives  on^n  to  a  portion  of  the  Pronator  teres;  through  the  arch  completed  by 
tnis  fibrous  band  the  median  nerve  and  brachial  artery  pass,  when  these  structures  deviate  from  their  usual^  course. 
Sometimes  the  nerve  alone  is  transmitted  through  it,  or  the  nerve  may  be  accompanied  by  the  ulnar  artery,  in  oases 
of  high  division  of  the  brachial.  A  well-marked  groove  is  usually  found  behind  the  process,  in  which  the  nerve  and 
artery  are  lodged.  This  arch  is  the  homologue  of  the  supracondyloid  foramen  found  in  many  animals,  and  probably 
serves  in  them  to  protect  the  nerve  and  artery  from  compression  during  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  this  region. 
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1  (Figs.  210,  211).— The  humerus  is  oesi- 
fied  fram  eight  centers,  one  for  each  of  the  following 
parts:  the  body,  the  head,  the  greater  tubercle,  the 
lesser  tubercle,  the  capitulum,  the  trochlea,  and  one 
for  each  epicoudyle.  The  center  for  the  body  appeara 
near  the  middle  of  the  bone  in  the  eighth  week  of  fetal 
life,  and  soon  extends  toward  the  extremities.  At  birth 
the  humerus  is  ossified  in  nearly  its  whole  length,  only 
the  eitremitiea  remaining  cartilagiiiouB.  During  the 
Srstyear,  sometimes  before  birth,  ossification  commertcee 
in  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  during  the  third  year  the 
center  for  the  greater  tubercle,  and  during  the  ^th  that 
(or  the  leeaer  tubercle,  make  their  appearance.  By  the 
aiith  year  the  centers  for  the  head  and  tubercles  have 
joiiied,  so  as  to  form  a  single  large  epiphysis,  which  fuses 
with  the  body  about  the  twentieth  year.  The  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  is  ossified  as  follows.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  year  oeaification  begiuB  in  the  capitulum, 
sad  extends  medialward,  to  form  the  chief  part  of  the 
articular  end  of  the  bone;  the  center  for  the  medial  part 
ol  the  trochlea  appears  about  the  age  of  twelve.  Ossifi- 
eatiou  begins  in  the  medial  epicondyle  about  the  fifth 
year,  and  ict  the  lateral  about  the  thirteenth  or  foui- 
teeith  year-  About  the  sixteenth  or  sevoiteenth  year, 
the  lateral  epicondyle  and  both  portions  of  the  articu- 
lating surface,  having  already  joined,  unite  with  the 
body,  and  at  the  eighteenth  year  the  medial  epicon- 
dyle becomes  joined  to  it. 
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and  is  in  relation,  by  its  lower  part,  with  the  transverse  scapular  vessels.  This 
surface,  at  the  junction  of  the  curves  of  the  bone,  is  also  in  relation  with  the  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves  and  the  subclavian  vessels.  It  gives  attachment,  near  the  sternal 
extremity,  to  part  of  the  Stemohyoideus;  and  presents,  near  the  middle,  an  oblique 
foramen  directed  lateralward,  which  transmits  the  chief  nutrient  artery  of  the 
bone.  Sometimes  there  are  two  foramina  on  the  posterior  surface,  or  one  on  the 
posterior  and  another  on  the  inferior  surface.  The  inferior  or  sabclavian  surface  is 
bounded,  in  front,  by  the  anterior  border;  behind,  by  the  subclavian  border. 
It  is  narrowed  medially,  but  gradually  increases  in  width  laterally,  and  is  contin- 
uous with  the  under  surface  of  the  flat  portion.  On  its  medial  part  is  a  broad 
rough  surface,  the  costal  tuberosity  (rhomboid  impression),  rather  more  than  2  cm. 
in  length,  for  the  attachment  of  the  costoclavicular  ligament.  The  rest  of  this 
surface  is  occupied  by  a  groove,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  Subclavius;  the 
coracoclavicular  fascia,  which  splits  to  enclose  the  muscle,  is  attached  to  the  margins 
of  the  groove.  Not  infrequently  this  groove  is  subdivided  longitudinally  by  & 
line  which  gives  attachment  to  the  intermuscular  septum  of  the  Subclavius. 

The  Sternal  Extremity  {extremUas  stemalis;  interned  extremity), — ^The  sternal 
extremity  of  the  clavicle  is  triangular  in  form,  directed  medialward,  and  a  little 
downward  and  forward;  it  presents  an  articular  facet,  concave  from  before  back- 
ward, convex  from  above  downward,  which  articulates  with  the  manubrium  sterni 
through  the  intervention  of  an  articular  disk.  The  lower  part  of  the  facet  is  con- 
tinued on  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  bone  as  a  small  semi-oval  area  for  articula- 
tion with  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  The  circumference  of  the  articular  surface 
is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  numerous  ligaments;  the  upper  angle  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  articular  disk. 

The  Acromial  Extremity  (extremitas  acromialis;  outer  extremity). — ^The  acromial 
extremity  presents  a  small,  flattened,  oval  surface  directed  obliquely  downward, 
for  articulation  with  the  acromion  of  the  scapula.  The  circumference  of  the 
articular  facet  is  rough,  especially  above,  for  the  attachment  of  the  acromio- 
clavicular ligaments. 

In  the  female,  the  clavicle  is  generally  shorter,  thinner,  less  curved,  and  smoother  than  in  the 
male.  In  those  persons  who  perform  considerable  manual  labor  it  becomes  thicker  and  more 
curved,  and  its  ridges  for  muscular  attachment  are  prominently  marked. 

Structure. — The  clavicle  consists  of  cancellous  tissue,  enveloped  by  a  compact  layer,  which 
is  much  thicker  in  the  intermediate  part  than  at  the  extremities  of  the  bone. 

Ossification. — ^The  clavicle  begins  to  ossify  before  any  other  bone  in  the  body;  it  is  ossified 
from  three  centers — ^viz.,  two  primary  centers,  a  medial  and  a  lateral,  for  the  body,^  which  appear 
during  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  of  fetal  life;  and  a  secondary  center  for  the  sternal  end,  which 
appears  about  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  year,  and  unites  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  about  the 
twenty-fifth  year. 

The  Scapula  (Shoulder  Blade). 

The  scapula  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  shoulder  girdle.  It  is  a  flat,  trian- 
gular bone,  with  two  surfaces,  three  borders,  and  three  angles. 

Surfaces. — ^The  costal  or  ventral  surface  (Fig.  202)  presents  a  broad  concavity, 
the  subscapular  fossa.  The  medial  two-thirds  of  the  fossa  are  marked  by  several 
oblique  ridges,  which  run  lateralward  and  upward.  The  ridges  give  attachment 
to  the  tendinous  insertions,  and  the  surfaces  between  them  to  the  fleshy  fibers, 
of  the  Subscapularis.  The  lateral  third  of  the  fossa  is  smooth  and  covered  by  the 
fibers  of  this  muscle.  The  fossa  is  separated  from  the  vertebral  border  by  smooth 
triangular  areas  at  the  medial  and  inferior  angles,  and  in  the  interval  between 
these  by  a  narrow  ridge  which  is  often  deficient.  These  triangular  areas  and  the 
intervening  ridge  afford  attachment  to  the  Serratus  anterior.  At  the  upper  part 
of  the  fossa  is  a  transverse  depression,  where  the  bone  appears  to  be  bent  on  itself 

'  Mall,  American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  vol.  v;  Fawoett.  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  zlviL 
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along  a  line  at  right  angles  to  and  passing  through  the  center  of  the  glenoid  cavity^ 
forming  a  considerable  angle,  called  the  sabflcapiilar  angle;  this  gives  greater 
strength  to  the  body  of  the  bone  by  its  arched  form,  while  the  summit  of  the 
arch  serves  to  i^upport  the  spine  and  acromion. 

The  doreal  surface  (Fig.  203)  is  arched  from  above  downward,  and  is  subdivided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  spine;  the  portion  above  the  spine  is  called  the 
sopraspinatoas  fossa,  and  that  below  it  the  infraspinatoos  fossa. 

The  saprasiiinatoiis  fossa,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  concave,  smooth,  and  broader 
at  its  vertebral  than  at  its  humeral  end;  its  medial  two-thirds  give  origin  to  the 
Supraspinatus. 

The  infraspinatoos  fossa,  is  much  larger  than  the  preceding;  toward  its  vertebral, 
margin  a  shallow  concavity  is  seen  at  its  upper  part;  its  center  presents  a  promi- 
nent convexity,  while  near  the  axillary  border  is  a  deep  groove  which  runs  from 
the  upper  toward  the  lower  part.  The  medial  two-thirds  of  the  fossa  give  origin 
to  the  Infraspinatus;  the  lateral  third  is  covered  by  this  muscle. 

The  dorsal  surface  is  marked  near  the  axillary  border  by  an  elevated  ridge,, 
which  runs  from  the  lower  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  downward  and  backward 
to  the  vertebral  border,  about  2.5  cm.  above  the  inferior  angle.  The  ridge  serves 
for  the  attachment  of  a  fibrous  septum,  which  separates  the  Infraspinatus  from 
the  Teres  major  and  Teres  minor.  The  surface  between  the  ridge  and  the  axillary 
border  is  narrow  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  and  is  crossed  near  its 
center  by  a  groove  for  the  passage  of  the  scapular  circumflex  vessels;  it  affords, 
attachment  to  the  Teres  minor.  Its  lower  third  presents  a  broader,  somewhat 
triangular  surface,  which  gives  origin  to  the  Teres  major,  and  over  whidi  the  Latis- 
simus  dorsi  glides;  frequently  the  latter  muscle  takes  origin  by  a  few  fibers  from 
this  part.  The  broad  and  narrow  portions  above  alluded  to  are  separated  by  an 
oblique  line,  which  runs  from  the  axillary  border,  downward  and  backward,  to 
meet  the  elevated  ridge:  to  it  is  attached  a  fibrous  septum  which  separates  the 
Teres  muscles  from  each  other. 

The  Spme  (spina  scapid(B). — ^The  spine  is  a  prominent  plate  of  bone,  which 
erodes  obliquely  the  medial  foiur-fifths  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scapula  at  its 
upper  part,  and  separates  the  supra-  from  the  infraspinatous  fossa.  It  begins* 
at  the  vertical  border  by  a  smooth,  triangular  area  over  which  the  tendon  of  inser- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  the  Trapezius  glides,  and,  gradually  becoming  more  ele- 
vated, ends  in  the  acromion,  which  overhangs  the  shoulder-joint.  The  spine  is. 
triangular,  and  flattened  from  above  downward,  its  apex  being  directed  toward 
the  vertebral  border.  It  presents  two  surfaces  and  three  borders.  Its  superior 
aoiface  is  concave;  it  assits  in  forming  the  supraspinatous  fossa,  and  gives  origin 
to  part  of  the  Supraspinatus.  Its  inferior  surface  forms  part  of  the  infraspinatous 
fossa,  gives  origin  to  a  portion  of  the  Infraspinatus,  and  presents  near  its  center 
the  orifice  of  a  nutrient  canal.  Of  the  three  borders,  the  anterior  is  attached  to  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  bone;  the  posterior,  or  crest  of  the  spine,  is  broad,  and  presents, 
two  lips  and  an  intervening  rough  interval.  The  Trapezius  is  attached  to  the  supe- 
rior lip,  and  a  rough  tubercle  is  generally  seen  on  that  portion  of  the  spine  which 
receives  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  lower  part  of  this  muscle.  The  Deltoideus- 
is  attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  inferior  lip.  The  interval  between  the  lips- 
b  subcutaneous  and  partly  covered  by  the  tendinous  fibers  of  these  muscles.  The 
lateral  border,  or  base,  the  shortest  of  the  three,  is  slightly  concave;  its  edge,  thick 
and  round,  is  continuous  above  with  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion,  below 
with  the  neck  of  the  scapula.  It  forms  the  medial  boundary  of  the  great  scapular 
Boleh,  which  serves  to  connect  the  supra-  and  infraspinatous  fossae. 

The  Acromion. — ^The  acromion  forms  the  summit  of  the  shoulder,  and  is  a  large,. 
somewhat  triangular  or  oblong  process,  flattened  from  behind  forward,  projecting 
at  first  lateralward,  and  then  curving  forward  and  upward,  so  as  to  overhang  the 
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glenoid  cavity.  Its  superior  suitace,  directed  upward,  backward,  and  lateralward, 
is  convex,  rough,  and  gives  attachment  to  some  fibers  of  the  Deltoideus,  and  in  the 
rest  of  its  extent  is  subcutaneous.  Its  inferior  surface  is  smooth  and  concave. 
Its  lateral  border  is  thick  and  irregular,  and  presents  three  or  four  tubercles  for  the 
tendinous  origins  of  the  Deltoideus,  Its  medial  boidei,  shorter  than  the  lateral, 
is  concave,  gives  attachment  to  a  portion  of  the  Trapezius,  and  presents  about 
its  center  a  small,  oval  surface  for  articulation  with  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle. 

Coracoaeromiai 
ArticniaT  eaptuU  | 


Fio.  202. — L«rt  acapuln.     CoaUl  surfu*. 


Its  apex,  which  corresponds  to  the  point  of  meeting  of  these  two  borders  in  front, 
is  thin,  and  has  attached  to  it  the  coracoacromial  ligament. 

Borders.— Of  the  three  borders  of  the  scapula,  the  superior  is  the  shortest  and 
thinnest;  it  is  concave,  and  extends  from  the  medial  angle  to  the  base  of  the  cora- 
coid  process.    At  its  lateral  part  is  a  deep,  semicircular  notch,  the  scapular  notch. 
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tonned  partly  by  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process.  This  notch  is  converted  into 
a  foramen  by  the  superior  transverse  ligament,  and  serves  for  the  passage  of  the 
suprascapular  nerve;  sometimes  the  ligament  is  ossified. .  The  adjacent  part  of 
the  superior  border  affords  attachment  to  the  Omohyoideus.    The  aadllary  border 


Coraeohumeral 
liffameTU 


Coraco-aeromial  ligament 


Ceratfot' 


Trapezoid  ligament 


Conoid  ligament 


Ariicfdar 
capstde 


Fia.  203. — Left  scapula.     Dorsal  surfaoe. 


is  the  thickest  of  the  three.  It  begins  above  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  inclines  obliquely  downward  and  backward  to  the  inferior  angle. 
Immediately  below  the  glenoid  cavity  is  a  rough  impression,  the  infraglenoid 
tDberosi^jr,  about  2.5  cm.  in  length,  which  gives  origin  to  the  long  head  of  the.Tri- 
oq)s  bradhii;  in  front  of  this  is  a  longitudinal  groove,  which  extends  as  far  as  the 
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lower  third  of  this  border,  and  affords  origin  to  part  of  the  Subscapularis.  The 
inferior  third  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  a  few  fibers  of 
the  Teres  major  behind,  and  of  the  Subscapularis  in  front.  The  wtebral  border 
is  the  longest  of  the  three,  and  extends  from  the  medial  to  the  inferior  angle.  It 
is  arched,  intermediate  in  thickness  between  the  superior  and  the  axillary  borders, 
and  the  portion  of  it  above  the  spine  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  part  below. 
This  border  presents  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  lip,  and  an  intermediate  narrow 
area.  The  anterior  lip  affords  attachment  to  the  Serratus  anterior;  the  posterior 
lip,  to  the  Supraspinatus  above  the  spine,  the  Infraspinatus  below;  the  area 
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between  the  two  lips,  to  the  Levator  scapulse  above  the  triangular  surface  at  the 
commencement  of  the  spine,  to  the  Rhomboideus  minor  on  the  edge  of  that  surface, 
and  to  the  Rhomboideus  major  below  it;  this  last  is  attached  by  means  of  a  fibrous 
arch,  connected  above  to  the  lower  part  of  the  triangular  surface  at  the  base  of 
the  spine,  and  beiow  to  the  lower  part  of  the  border. 

Angles. — Of  the  three  angles,  the  medial,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  superior 
and  vertebral  borders,  is  thin,  smooth,  rounded,  inclined  somewhat  lateralward, 
and  gives  attachment  to  a  few  fibers  of  the  Levator  scapulte.  The  interior  angle, 
thick  and  rough,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vertebral  and  axillary  borders; 
jts  dorsal  surface  affords  attachment  to  the  Teres  major  and  frequently  to  a  few 
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fibers  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi.  The  lateral  angle  b  the  thickest  part  of  the  bone, 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  head  of  the  scapula.  On  it  is  a  shallow  pyrifonn, 
articular  surface,  the  {lenoid  canty,  which  is  directed  lateralward  and  forward 
and  tuticulates  with  the  head  of  the  humerus;  it  is  broader  below  than  above 
and  its  vertical  diameter  is  the  longest.  The  surface  is  covered  with  cartilage 
in  the  fresh  state;  and  its  margins,  slightly  raised,  ^ve  attachment  to  a  fibro- 
cartiiaginous  structure,  the  glenoidal  labnmi,  which  deepens  the  cavity.  At  its 
apex  is  a    slight  elevation,  the 

nprmenoid  tub«i»ity,  to  which  Su^^^^^t^cls 

the  long    head    of    the    Biceps  Coraedd  \  '*«w"«'^ 

brachii  is  attached.  The  neck 
of  tbe  scapula  is  the  slightly 
constricted  portion  which  sui^ 
rounds  the  head;  it  is  more  dis- 
tinct below  and  behind  than 
above  and  in  front. 

TheCoiacoid  Proeess  {processus 
txraeoideus).  — The  coracoid  pro- 
cess is  a  thick  curved  process  at- 
tached by  a  broad  base  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the, 
scapula;  it  runs  at  first  upward 
and  medialward;  then,  becoming 
smaller,  it  changes  its  direction, 

and  projects  forward  and  lateral-  '^ 

ward.  The  ascending  portion, 
flattened  from  before  backward, 
presents  in  front  a  smooth  con- 
cave surface,  across  which  the 
Subscapularis  passes.  The  hori- 
zontal portion  is  flattened  from 
above  donoiward;  its  upper  sur- 
face is  convex  and  irregular,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  Pector- 
alis  minor;  its  under  surface  is 
aaooth;  its  medial  and  lateral 
borders  are  rough;  the  former 
gives  attachment  to  the  Pectoralis 

minor  and  tbe  latter  to  the  cora- 

coacnsnial  ligament;  the  apex  is 

embraced  by  the  conjoined  tendon 

of  origin  of  tbe  Coracobracbialis 

and  short    head    of   the   Biceps 

brachii  and  gives  attachment  to 

the  coracoclavicular  fascia.     On 

the  medial  part  of  the  root  of  the 

coracoid  process  is  a  rough  im-  fio.  zos.— Lett  Hvnia.   Latmi  ™». 

pression   for    the   attachment   of 

the  conoid  ligament;  and  running  from  it  obliquely  forward  and  lateralward, 

on  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  horizontal  portion,  is  an  elevated  ridge  for  the 

attachment  of  the  trapezoid  ligament. 

Sttoetnn.'-The  head,  processes,  and  the  thickened  parte  of  the  bone,  contain  cancellous 
tnme;  the  rest  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue.    The  central  part  of  the  supraepinatoua 
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I0BB&  and  the  Upper  part  of  the  iofraspinatous  fossa,  but  especially  the  fonner,  are  usually  so  thin 
as  to  be  aemitraosparent;  occasionally  the  bane  ia  found  wanting  in  this  HituatioD,  and  the  adjacait 
muscles  are  separated  only  by  tibrous  tissue. 

Ouifintion  (Fig.  206).— The  scapula  is  ossified  from  seven  or  more  centers:  one  for  the  body, 
two  for  the  coracoid  piocees,  two  for  the  acromion,  one  for  the  vertebral  border,  and  one  fur  the 
inferior  angle. 

Ossification  qf  the  body  begins  about  the  second  month  of  fetal  life,  by  the  CormatiOD  of  an 
irregular  quadrilateral  plate  of  bone,  immediately  behind  the  glenoid  cavity.  This  plate  extends 
BO  as  to  form  the  chief  part  of  the  bone,  the  spine  growing  up  from  its  dorsal  surface  about  the 
third  month.  At  birth,  a  large  part  of  the  scapula  is  osseous,  but  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  coracoid 
process,  the  acromion,  the  vertebral  border,  and  the  inferior  angle  are  cartilaginous.  From  the 
fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  month  after  birth,  ossificatioa  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  the  coracoid 
process,  which  as  a  rule  becomes  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  about  the  fifteenth  year.  Between 
the  fourteenth  and  twentieth  years,  ossification  of  the  remaining  parts  takes  place  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  usually  in  the  following  order;  first,  in  the  root  of  the  coraeoid  process,  in  the  form  of  a 
broad  scale;  secondly,  near  the  base  of  the  acromion;  thirdly,  in  the  inferior  angle  and  contiguous 
part  of  the  vertebral  border;  fourthly,  near  the  extremity  of  the  acromion;  fifthly,  in  the  vertebral 
border.  The  base  of  the  acromion  is  formed  by  an  eictension  from  the  spine;  the  two  separate 
Duclei  of  the  acromion  unite,  and  then  join  with  the  extension  from  the  spine.    The  upper  third 
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of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  ossified  from  a  separate  center  (subcoracoid),  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  and  joins  between  the  sixteenth  and  the  eighteenth. 
Further,  an  epiphysial  plate  appears  for  the  lower  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  while  the  tip  of  the 
coracoid  process  frequently  presents  a  separate  nucleus.  These  various  epiphyses  are  joined 
to  the  bone  by  the  twenty-fifth  year.  Failure  of  bony  union  between  the  acromion  and  spine 
sometimes  occurs,  the  junction  being  effected  by  fibrous  tissue,  or  by  an  imperfect  articulation; 
in  some  cases  erf  supposed  fracture  of  the  acromion  with  ligamentous  union,  it  is  probable  that 
the  detached  s^ment  was  never  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 
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The  Humerus  (Arm  Bone). 

The  humerus  (Figs.  207,  208)  is  the  longest  and  largest  bone  of  the  upper 
extremity;  it  is  divisible  into  a  body  and  two  eztremittes. 

Upper  Extremity. — ^The  upper  extremity  consists  of  a  large  rounded  head  joined 
to  the  body  by  a  constricted  portion  called  the  neck,  and  two  eminences,  the  greater 
and  lesser  tubereles. 

The  Head  (cajmt  humeri). — ^The  head,  nearly  hemispherical  in  form,^  is  directed 
upward,  medialward,  and  a  little  backward,  and  articulates  with  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula.  The  circumference  of  its  articular  surface  is  slightly  constricted 
and  is  termed  the  anatomical  neck,,  in  contradistinction  to  a  constriction  below  the 
tubercles  called  the  surgical  neck  which  is  frequently  the  seat  of  fracture.  Fracture 
of  the  anatomical  neck  rarely  occurs. 

The  Anatomical  Neck  {coUum  ariatomicum)  is  obliquely  directed,  forming  an 
obtuse  angle  with  the  body.  It  is  best  marked  in  the  lower  half  of  its  circum- 
ference; in  the  upper  half  it  is  represented  by  a  narrow  groove  separating  the  head 
from  the  tubercles.  It  affords  attachment  to  the  articular  capsule  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  is  perforated  by  numerous  vascular  foramina. 

The  Greater  Tubercle  (tuberciUum  ma  jus;  greater  tuberosity).— The  greater 
tubercle  is  situated  lateral  to  the  head  and  lesser  tubercle.  Its  upper  surface  is 
rounded  and  marked  by  three  flat  impressions:  the  highest  of  these  gives  insertion 
to  the  Supraspinatus;  the  middle  to  the  Infraspinatus;  the  lowest  one,  and  the 
body  of  the  bone  for  about  2.5  cm.  below  it,  to  the  Teres  minor.  The  lateral 
surface  of  the  greater  tubercle  is  convex,  rough,  and  continuous  with  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  body. 

The  Lesser  Tubercle  (tvbercidum  minus;  lesser  tuberosity). — ^The  lesser  tubercle, 
although  smaller,  is  more  prominent  than  the  greater:  it  is  situated  in  front,  and 
is  directed  medialward  and  forward.  Above  and  in  front  it  presents  an  impression 
for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  Subscapularis. 

The  tubercles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  deep  groove,  the  intertubercular 
gtwve  (bicipital  groove),  which  lodges  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  brachii  and 
transmits  a  branch  of  the  anterior  humeral  circumflex  artery  to  the  shoulder-joint. 
It  runs  obliquely  downward,  and  ends  near  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the 
middle  third  of  the  bone.  In  the  fresh  state  its  upper  part  is  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  cartilage,  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
shoulder-joint;  its  lower  portion  gives  insertion  to  the  tendon  of  the  Latissimus 
dorsi.  It  is  deep  and  narrow  above,  and  becomes  shallow  and  a  little  broader 
as  it  descends.  Its  lips  are  called,  respectively,  the  crests  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
tubercles  (bicipital  ridges),  and  form  the  upper  parts  of  the  anterior  and  medial 
borders  of  the  body  of  the  bone. 

The  Body  or  Shait  (corpus  humeri). — ^The  body  is  almost  cylindrical  in  the  upper 
half  of  its  extent,  prismatic  and  flattened  below,  and  has  three  borders  and  three 
surfaces. 

Borders. — ^The  anterior  border  runs  from  the  front  of  the  greater  tubercle  above 
to  the  coronoid  fossa  below,  separating  the  antero-medial  from  the  antero-lateral 
surface.  Its  upper  partis  a  prominent  ridge,  the  crest  of  the  greater  tubercle; 
it  serves  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  About  its  center 
it  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  deltoid  tuberosity;  below,  it  is  smooth  and 
rounded,  affording  attachment  to  the  Brachialis. 

The  lateral  border  runs  from  the  back  part  of  the  greater  tubercle  to  the 

*  Thooch  the  head  ie  nearly  hemiapherical  in  form,  ite  margin,  as  Humphry  has  shown,  is  by  no  means  a  true  circle. 
Its  cre»test  diameter  is,  from  the  top  of  the  intertubercular  groove  in  a  direction  downward,  medialward,  and  back- 
wuo.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  greateet  elevation  of  the  arm  can  be  obtained  by  rolling  the  articular  surface  in  this 
<&eetion — that  is  to  say,  oblique^  upward,  lateralwaid,  and  forward. 
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an  oval  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  pisiform;  its  lateral  part  is  rough  for  liga- 
meDtoua  attachment.  The  lateral  Borface,  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  is  marked  by  & 
flat,  quadrilateral  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  lunate.  The  medial  gortace, 
the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  is  pointed  and  roughened,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
ulnar  collateral  ligament  of  the  wriat. 

Ar"CTl»t kmi.^The  triangular  articulatee  with  three  boDee:  the  lunate  laterally,  the  pisiform 
in  frwt,  the  hamate  distally;  aod  with  the  trianpilar  articular  disk  which  separatee  it  from  the 
lorer  end  of  the  ulna. 

The  Pisifona  B<me  (os  pisifonne)  (Fig.  224).- — The  pisiform  bone  may  be  known 
by  its  small  size,  and  by  its  presenting  a  single  articular  facet.  It  is  situated  on  a 
plane  anterior  to  the  other  carpal  bones  and  is  spheroidal  in  form.  Its  dorsal 
nnface  presents  a  smooth,  oval  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  triangular:  this  facet 
approaches  the  superior,  but  not  the  inferior  border  of  the  bone.  The  volar  surface 
b  rounded  and  rough,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  transverse  carpal  ligament, 
and  to  the  Flexor  carpi  uluaris  and  Abductor  digit!  quinti.  The  lateral  and  medial 
soitKea  are  also  rough,  the  former  being  concave,  the  latter  usually  convex. 

ArtlcillfttiDn.—The  piaiform  articulates  with  one  bone,  the  triangular. 

Bones  of  the  Distal  Rot  {lower  tow). — The  Greater  Haltaarolar  Bone  (os  mid' 
tangulum  majus;  trapezium)  (Fig.  225). — The  greater  multangular  bone  may  be 
distinguished  by  a  deep  groove  on  its  volar  surface.  It  is  situated  at  the  radial 
side  of  the  carpus,  between  the  navicular  and  the  first  metacarpal  bone.  The 
npnkc  surface  is  directed  upward  and  mediolward;  medially  it  is  smooth,  and 
articulates  with  the  navicular;  laterally  it  is  rough  and  continuous  with  the  lateral 
surface.  The  interln  surface  is  oval,  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  from  before 
backward,  so  as  to  form  a  saddle-shaped  surface  for  articulation  with  the  base 

'?  '"■?'_  Omona  For  jtavictdar 
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Fia.  22G.—Ths  left  gremlu  multaogular  bone. 

of  the  first  metacarpal  bone.  The  dorsal  surface  is  rough.  The  volar  surface  is 
narrow  and  rough.  At  its  upper  part  is  a  deep  groove,  running  from  above  obliquely 
downward  and  medialward;  it  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis, 
and  is  bounded  laterally  by  an  oblique  ridge.  This  surface  gives  origin  to  the 
Opponens  pollicis  and  to  the  Abductor  and  Flexor  pollicis  brevis;  it  also  affords 
attachment  to  the  transverse  carpal  ligament.  The  lateral  surface  is  broad  and 
rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  medial  surface  presents  two  facets; 
the  upper,  large  and  concave,  articulates  with  the  lesser  multangular;  the  lower, 
small  and  oval,  with  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal. 

irtknlsHona. — The  greater  multangular  articulates  with/ou< 
tiie  fint  metacarpal  distally,  and  the  lesser  multangular  and  bi 

The  Lesser  Holtangular  Bone  {os  multangvlum  minus;  trapezoid  botui)  (Fig.  226). 
— ^The  lesser  multangular  is  the  smallest  bone  in  the  distal  row.  It  may  be  known 
by  its  wedge-shaped  form,  the  broad  end  of  the  wedge  constituting  the  dorsal, 
the  narrow  end  the  volar  surface;  and  by  its  having  four  articular  facets  touching 
each  other,  and  separated  by  sharp  edges.     The  superior  snrface,  quadrilateral, 


ArtieiilBitiiiiu. — The  navicular  articulates  with  yiiie  bones:   the  radiua  proximally,  greater  and 

lesser  multangulars  distally,  aad  capitate  and  lunate  medially. 

The  Lanate  Bon«  (os  lunatum;  aemilunar  bone)  (Fig.  222).— The  lunate  bone  may 
be  distioguished  by  its  deep  concavity  and  crescentic  outline.  It  is  situated  in 
the  center  of  the  proximal  row  of  the  carpus,  between  the  navicular  and  triangular. 
The  superior  surface,  convex  and  smooth,  articulates  with  the  radius.  The  Inleiior 
s^ace  13  deeply  concave,  and  of  greater  extent  from  before  backward  than  trans- 
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Fio.  221. — Tbe  laft  oavioulu  bone. 

versely:  it  articulates  with  the  head  of  the  capitate,  and,  by  a  long,  narrow  facet 
(separated  by  a  ridge  from  the  general  surface),  with  the  hamate.  The  dorsal 
and  volar  gtirfaees  are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments,  the  former  being 
the  broader,  and  of  a  somewhat  rounded  form.    The  latere  snrtaco  presents  a 
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Fio.  222.— Tbe  left  lunste  bona. 

narrow,  flattened,  semilunar  facet  for  articulation  with  the  navicular.  The  medial 
surface  is  marked  by  a  smooth,  quadrilateral  facet,  for  articulation  with  the 
triangular. 

Aitieolatioiu. — The  lunate  articulates  with  five  boDes;    the  radius  proximally,  capitate  and 
hamate  distally,  navicular  laterally,  and  triangular  medially. 


The  Triangular  Bone  (oa  triqudum;  cuneiform  bone)  (Fig.  223). — The  triangular 
bone  may  be  distinguished  by  its  pyramidal  shape,  and  by  an  oval  isolated  facet 
for  articulation  with  the  pisiform  bone.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  ulnar  side 
of  the  carpus.  The  superior  surface  presents  a  medial,  rough,  non-articular  portion, 
and  a  lateral  convex  articular  portion  which  articulates  with  the  triangular  artieulaj* 
disk  of  the  wrist.  The  inferior  surface,  directed  lateralward,  is  concave,  sinuously 
curved,  and  smooth  for  articulation  with  the  hamate.  The  dorsal  surface  is  rough 
for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.    The  volar  surface  presents,  on  its  medial  part. 
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M  ovftl  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  pisiform;  its  lateral  part  is  rough  for  liga- 
mentous attachment.  The  lateral  surface,  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  is  marked  by  a 
flat,  quadrilateral  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  lunate.  The  medial  soiface, 
the  ^imunit  of  the  pyramid,  is  pointed  and  roughened,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
ulnar  collateral  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

Ar^enktioiu. — The  triangulAr  articulates  with  three  bonea:  the  lunate  laterally,  the  pisiform 
in  front,  the  hamate  diet&Ily;  and  with  the  triangular  articular  disk  which  separates  it  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  ulna. 

The  Pisifom  Bone  {o«  pisiforme)  (Fig.  224),— The  pisiform  bone  may  be  known 
by  its  small  size,  and  by  its  presenting  a  single  articular  facet.  It  is  situated  on  a 
plane  anterior  to  the  other  carpal  bones  and  is  spheroidal  in  form.  Its  dorsal 
rarfue  presents  a  smooth,  oval  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  triangular:  this  facet 
approaches  the  superior,  but  not  the  inferior  border  of  the  bone.  The  volar  surface 
13  rounded  and  rough,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  transverse  carpal  ligament, 
and  to  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  Abductor  digiti  quinti.  The  lateral  and  medial 
mfaces  are  also  rough,  the  former  being  concave,  the  latter  usually  convex. 

AitienUtioiL. — The  pisiform  articulates  with  one  bone,  the  triangular. 

Bones  of  the  Distal  Bot  {lower  row).— Ths  Greater  Haltanftilar  Bone  {os  mut- 
tanffulum  majtta;  trapezium)  (Fig.  225). — The  greater  multangular  bone  may  be 
distinguished  by  a  deep  groove  on  its  volar  surface.  It  is  situated  at  the  radial 
side  of  the  carpus,  between  the  navicular  and  the  first  metacarpal  bone.  The 
sopeikv  surface  is  directed  upward  and  medialwerd;  medially  it  is  smooth,  and 
articulates  with  the  navicular;  laterally  it  is  rough  and  continuous  with  the  lateral 
surface.  The  interior  surface  is  oval,  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  from  before 
backward,  so  as  to  form  a  saddle-shaped  surface  for  articulation  with  the  base 
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Fin.  225, — The  left  etmui  muluncnlu'  booa. 

of  the  6rst  metacarpal  bone.  The  dorsal  surface  is  rough.  The  volar  surface  is 
narrow  and  rough.  At  its  upper  part  is  a  deep  groove,  running  from  above  obliquely 
downward  and  medialward;  it  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis, 
and  is  bounded  laterally  by  an  oblique  ridge.  This  surface  gives  origin  to  the 
Opponens  poUicis  and  to  the  Abductor  and  Flexor  pollicis  brevis;  it  also  aifords 
attachment  to  the  transverse  carpal  ligament.  The  lateral  surface  is  broad  and 
rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  medial  surface  presents  two  facets; 
the  upper,  large  and  concave,  articulates  with  the  lesser  multangular;  the  lower, 
small  and  oval,  with  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal. 


ne  Lesser  Multangular  Bone  {os  multangvlum  minus;  trapezmd  bom)  (Fig.  226). 
—The  lesser  multangular  is  the  smallest  bone  in  the  distal  row.  It  may  be  known 
by  its  wedge-shaped  form,  the  broad  end  of  the  wedge  constituting  the  dorsal, 
the  narrow  end  the  volar  surface;  and  by  its  having  four  articular  facets  touching 
each  other,  and  separated  by  sharp  edges.  The  superior  surface,  quadrilateral, 
1.1 
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For  navicular 


Volar        For  greater 
surface     multangular 


smooth,  and  slightly  concave,  articulates  with  the  navicular.  The  inferior  surface 
articulates  with  the  proximal  end  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone;  it  is  convex  from 
side  to  side,  concave  from  before  backward  and  subdivided  by  an  elevated  ridge  into 

two  unequal  facets.  The  dorsal  and  volar 
surfaces  are  rough  for  the  attachment  of 
ligaments,  the  former  being  the  larger 
of  the  two.  The  lateral  surface,  convex 
and  smooth,  articulates  with  the  greater 
multangular.  The  medial  surface  is  con- 
cave and  smooth  in  front,  for  artic- 
ulation with  the  capitate;  rough  behind, 
for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous 
ligament. 


Dorsal         For 
surface      capitate 

Fio.  228. — ^The  left  lesser  multangular  bone. 


For  2nd 

metacarpal 
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Articulations. — The  lesser  multangular  articulates  with  four  bones:  the  navicular  proximaUy, 
second  metacarpal  distally,  greater  multangular  laterally,  and  capitate  medially. 

The  Capitate  Bone  (os  capitatum;  os  mcufnum)  (Fig.  227). — ^The  capitate  bone 
is  the  largest  of  the  carpal  bones,  and  occupies  the  center  of  the  wrist.  It  presents, 
above,  a  rounded  portion  or  head,  which  is  received  into  the  concavity  formed  by 
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FiQ.  227. — The  left  capitate  bone. 
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the  navicular  and  lunate;  a  constricted  portion  or  neck;  and  below  this,  the  body. 
The  superior  surface  is  round,  smooth,  and  articulates  with  the  lunate.  The  inferior 
surface  is  divided  by  two  ridges  into  three  facets,  for  articulation  with  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones,  that  for  the  third  being  the  largest.  The 
dorsal  surface  is  broad  and  rough.  The  volar  surface  is  narrow,  rounded,  and  rough, 
for  the  attachment  of  ligaments  and  a  part  of  the  Adductor  poUicis  obliquus. 
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FiQ.  228. — The  left  hamate  bone. 


For  Qth  metacarpal 


The  lateral  surface  articulates  with  the  lesser  multangular  by  a  small  facet  at 
its  anterior  inferior  angle,  behind  which  is  a  rough  depression  for  the  attach- 
ment of  an  interosseous  ligament.  Above  this  is  a  deep,  rough  groove,  forming 
part  of  the  neck,  and  serving  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments;  it  is  bounded  supe- 
riorly by  a  smooth,  convex  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  navicular.   The  medial 
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sorfaca  articulates  with  the  hamate  by  a  smooth,  concave,  oblong  facet,  which 
occupies  its  posterior  and  superior  parts;  it  is  rough  in  front,  for  the  attachment 
of  an  interosseous  ligament. 


—The  capitate  articulates  with  seven  bones :  the  navicular  and  lunate  proximally, 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metacarpals  distally,  the  lesser  multangular  on  the  radial  side,  and 
the  hamate  on  the  ulnar  side. 

The  Hamate  Bone  {os  hamaium;  unciform  bone)  (Fig.  228). — ^The  hamate  bone 
may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  wedge-shaped  form,  and  the  hook-like  process 
which  projects  from  its  volar  surface.  It  is  situated  at  the  medial  and  lower  angle 
of  the  carpus,  with  its  base  downward,  resting  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal 
bones,  and  its  apex  directed  upward  and  lateralward.  The  superior  surface,  the 
apex  of  the  wedge,  is  narrow,  convex,  smooth,  and  articulates  with  the  lunate, 
llie  inferior  surface  articulates  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones,  by 
concave  facets  which  are  separated  by  a  ridge.  The  dorsal  surface  is  triangular 
and  rough  for  ligamentous  attachment.  The  volar  surface  presents,  at  its  lower 
and  ulnar  side,  a  curved,  hook-like  process,  the  hamulus,  directed  forward  and 
lateralward.  This  process  gives  attachment,  by  its  apex,  to  the  transverse  carpal 
ligament  and  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  by  its  medial  surface  to  the  Flexor  brevis 
and  Opponens  digiti  quinti;  its  lateral  side  is  grooved  for  the  passage  of  the  Flexor 
tendons  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  is  one  of  the  four  eminences  on  the  front 
of  the  carpus  to  which  the  transverse  carpal  ligament  of  the  wrist  is  attached; 
the  others  being  the  pisiform  medially,  the  oblique  ridge  of  the  greater  multangular 
and  the  tubercle  of  the  navicular  laterally.  The  medial  surface  articulates  with 
the  triangular  bone  by  an  oblong  facet,  cut  obliquely  from  above,  downward 
and  medialward.  The  lateral  surface  articulates  with  the  capitate  by  its  upper 
and  posterior  part,  the  remaining  portion  being  rough,  for  the  attachment  of 
ligaments. 

Articnlations. — The  hamate  articulates  with  five  bones:  the  lunate  proximally,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  metacarpals  distally,  the  triangular  medially,  the  capitate  laterally. 

The  Metacarpus. 

The  metacarpus  consists  of  five  cylindrical  bones  which  are  numbered  from  the 
lateral  side  {ossa  metacarpalia  I-V) ;  each  consists  of  a  body  and  two  extremities. 

Common  Characteristics  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones. — The  Body  (corpus;  shaft). — 
The  body  is  prismoid  in  form,  and  curved,  so  as  to  be  convex  in  the  longitudinal 
direction  behind,  concave  in  front.  -  It  presents  three  surfaces:  medial,  lateral, 
and  dorsal.  The  medial  and  lateral  surfaces  are  concave,  for  the  attachment  of 
the  Interossei,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  a  prominent  anterior  ridge. 
The  dorsal  surface  presents  in  its  distal  two-thirds  a  smooth,  triangular,  flattened 
area  which  is  covered  in  the  fresh  state,  by  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  muscles. 
This  surface  is  bounded  by  two  lines,  which  commence  in  small  tubercles  situated 
on  either  side  of  the  digital  extremity,  and,  passing  upward,  converge  and  meet 
some  distance  above  the  center  of  the  bone  and  form  a  ridge  which  runs  along  the 
rest  of  the  dorsal  surface  to  the  carpal  extremity.  This  ridge  separates  two 
sloping  surfaces  for  the  attachment  of  the  Interossei  dorsales.  To  the  tubercles 
on  the  digital  extremities  are  attached  the  collateral  ligaments  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joints. 

The  Base  or  Carpal  Extremity  (basis)  is  of  a  cuboidal  form,  and  broader  behind 
than  in  front:  it  articulates  with  the  carpus,  and  with  the  adjoining  metacarpal 
bones;  its  dcxrsal  and  volar  surfaces  are  rough,  for  the  attaclunent  of  ligaments. 

The  Head  or  Digital  Extremity  (capitulum)  presents  an  oblong  surface  markedly 
convex  from  before  backward,  less  so  transversely,  and  flattened  from  side  to  side; 
it  articulates  with  the  proximal  phalanx.    It  is  broader,  and  extends  farther  up- 
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ward,  on  the  volar  than  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  is  longer  in  the  antero-posterior 
than  in  the  transverse  diameter.  On  eiUier  side  of  the  head  is  a  tubercle  for  the 
attachment  of  the  collateral  ligament  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint.  The 
dors&l  surface,  broad  and  flat,  supports  the  Extensor  tendons;  the  volar  guiface 
is  grooved  in  the  middle  line  for  the  passage  of  the  Flexor  tendons,  and  marked 
on  either  side  by  an  articular  eminence  continuous  with  the  terminal  articular 
.  surface. 

Cluuacteiistics  of  the  Individual  Metacarpal  Bones. — The   First   Metacarpal 

B<me  {ps  metacarpak  I;  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb)  {Fig,  229)  is  shorter  and 

stouter  than  lie  others,  diverges  to  a  greater  degree 

from  the  carpus,  and  its  volar  surface  is  directed 

toward  the  palm.     The  bodr  is  flattened  and  broad 

on  its  dorsal  surface,  and  does  not  present  the  ridge 

which  is  found  on  the  other  metacarpal  bones;  Its 

volar  surface  is  concave  from  above  downward.    On 

its  radial  border  is  inserted  the  Opponens  pollicis; 

its  ulnar  border  gives  origin  to  the  lateral  head  of 

the  flrst  Interosseus  dorsalis.     The  basa  presents  a 

concavo-convex  surface,   for  articulation  with   the 

greater -multangular;  it  has  bo  facets  on  its  sides,  but 

on  its  radial  side  is  a  tubercle  for  the  insertion  of  the 

Abductor  pollicis  longus.    The  head' is  less  convex 

than  those  of  the  o^er  metacarpal  bones,  and  is 

mZtoi^r       mZ^^T     t^roader  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  backward. 

"  On  its  volar  surface  are  two  articular  eminences,  of 

F.O.  2M.-Th^^t  n«t™rp^.        ^^:^^^  ^j^^  jj^j^^^  jg  ^jj^  j^^g^j.^  j^j.  ^j^^  ^^^  sesamoid 

bones  in  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  pollicis  brevis. 

The  Second  Hetacmrpat  Bone  {os  metacarpah  II;  metacarpal  bojte  of  the  index 
finger)  (Fig.  230)  is  the  longest,  and  its  base  the  largest,  of  the  four  remaining 
bones.  Its  base  is  prolonged  upward  and  medialward,  forming  a  prominent  ridge. 
It  presents  four  articular  facets:  three  on  the  upper  surface  and  one  on  the  ulnar 
side.  Of  the  facets  on  the  upper  surface  the  intermediate  is  the  largest  and  is 
concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  from  before  backward  for  articulation  with  the 
lesser  multangular;  the  lateral  b  small,  flat  and  oval  for  articulation  with  the  greater 
multangular;  the  medial,  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  is  long  and  narrow  for  articu- 
lation with  the  capitate.  The  facet  on  the  ulnar  side  articulates  with  the  third 
metacarpal.  The  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longus  is  inserted  on  the  dorsal  surface 
and  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis  on  the  volar  surface  of  the  base. 

The  Thiid  Metacarpal  Bone  (o»  metacarpale  III;  metacaTpal  hone  erf  the  middle 
finder)  (Fig.  231)  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  second.  The  dorsal  aspect  of  its 
base  presents  on  its  radial  side  a  pyramidal  eminence,  the  styloid  process,  which 
extends  upward  behind  the  capitate;  immediately  distal  to  this  is  a  rough  surface 
for  the  attachment  of  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevis.  The  carpal  articular 
facet  is  concave  behind,  flat  in  front,  and  articulates  with  the  capitate.  On  the 
radial  side  is  a  smooth,  concave  facet  for  articulation  with  the  second  metacarpal, 
and  on  the  ulnar  side  two  small  oval  facets  for  the  fourth  metacarpal. 

The  Fourth  Hetacaipal  Bone  {oi  vietacarpaie  IV;  metacarpal  bone  of  the  ring 
finger)  (Fig.  232)  is  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  third,  l^e  base  is  small  and 
quadrilateral  i  its  superior  surface  presents  two  facets,  a  large  one  medially  for 
articulation  with  the  hamate,  and  a  small  one  laterally  for  the  capitate.  On  the 
radial  side  are  two  ov&l  facets,  for  articulation  with  the  third  metacarpal ;  and  on 
the  ulnar  side  a  single  concave  facet,  for  the  fifth  metacarpal. 

The  Fifth  Metacarpal  Bone  (oa  metacarpale  V;  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger) 
(Fig.  233)  presents  on  its  base  one  facet  on  its  superior  surface,  which  is  concave- 
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convex  and  articulates  with  the  hamate,  and  one  on  its  radial  side,  which  articulates 
with  the  fourth  metacarpal.  On  its  ulnar  side  is  a  prominent  tubercle  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnarb.   The  dorsal  surface  of  the  body 
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Fia.  230. — Tbs  lecoiul  meUeupat.     (Laft.)  Fio.  231.— Tba  third  rMtaaipil.     (LMt,) 

is  divided  by  an  oblique  ridge,  which  extends  from  near  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base 
to  the  radial  side  of  the  head.  The  lateral  part  of  this  surface  serves  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  fourth  Interosseus  dorsalb;  the  medial  part  is  smooth,  triangular,  and 
covered  by  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  little  finger. 


''  mnacarpal    hamate         carped 

Flo,  232.— The  fourth  metKarpaL     (Lett.)  Fio.  233.— T^o  fifth  metacam.!.      (Left.) 

ArtieaUttona. — Besides  their  phalangeal  articulations,  the  metacarpal  bones  articulate  as 
follows:  the  first  with  the  greater  multangular;  the  aecond  with  the  greater  multangular,  leaser 
Biultangular,  capitate  and  third  metacarpal;  the  third  with  the  capitate  and  second  and  fourth 
metacarpals;  the  fourth  with  the  capitate,  hamate,  and  third  aud  fifth  metacarpals;  and  the 
fifth  with  the  hamate  and  fourth  metacarpal. 


The  Phalanges  of  the  Hand  (Phalanffea  Digitomm  Mantis). 

The  phaltnies  are  fourteen  in  number,  three  for  each  finger,  and  two  for  the 
thumb.  Each  consists  of  a  body  and  two  extremities.  The  body  tapers  from  above 
downward,  is  convex  posteriorly,  concave  in  front  from  above  downward,  flat 
from  side  to  side;  its  sides  are  marked  by  rough  ridges  which  give  attachment 
to  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  the  Flexor  tendons.  The  prozjmal  extremitiea  of  the  bones 
of  the  first  row  present  oval,  concave  articular  surfaces,  broader  from  side  to  side 
than  from  before  backward.  The  prozmial  extremity  of  each  of  the  bones  of  the 
second  and  third  rows  presents  a  double  concavity  separated  by  a  median  ridge. 
The  distal  extremitieB  are  smaller  than  the  proximal,  and  each  ends  in  two  condyles 
separated  by  a  shallow  groove;  the  articular  surface  extends  farther  on  the  volar 
than  on  the  dorsal  surface,  a  condition  best  marked  in  the  bones  of  the  first  row. 

The  ungual  phalanges  are  convex  on  their  dorsal  and  flat  on  their  volar  surfaces; 
they  are  recognized  by  their  small  size,  and  by  a  roughened,  elevated  surface  of 
a  horseshoe  form  on  the  volar  surface  of  the  distal  extremity  of  each  which  serves 
to  support  the  sensitive  pulp  of  the  finger. 


Two  eerritnfor  each  boiu : 
One  for  bodfi 
One  for  head 


Too  untertfoT  each  bone  i 
One  for  body 
One  for  proxii 
txtranity 


Pld.  234. — PUn  ot  asiBoatioD  of  the  huid. 

ArtieilUtiOiiS. — In  the  four  fingers  the  phalangce  of  the  first  row  articulate  with  those  of  the 
second  row  and  with  the  metacarpals;  the  phalanges  of  the  second  row  with  those  of  the  first 
and  third  rows,  and  the  ui^ual  phalanges  with  those  of  the  second  row.  la  the  thumb,  which 
has  only  two  phalanges,  the  first  phalanx  articulates  by  its  proximal  extremity  with  the  meta- 
carpal bone  and  by  its  distal  with  the  ungual  phalanx. 

Osiiflcatioii  ol  the  Bones  ot  the  Hand.— The  ctrpsl  bon«s  are  each  ossified  from  a  single  center, 
and  ossification  proceeds  in  the  following  order  (Fig.  234):    in  the  capitate  and  hamate,  during 
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the  first  year,  the  former  preceding  the  latter;  in  the  triangular,  during  the  third  year;  in  the 
lunate  and  greater  multangular,  during  the  fifth  year,  the  former  preceding  the  latter;  in  the 
navicular,  during  the  sixth  year;  in  the  lesser  multangular,  during  the  eighth  year;  and  in 
the  pisiform,  about  the  twelfth  year 

Occasionally  an  additional  bone,  the  08  cerdraLe,  is  found  on  the  back  of  the  carpus,  lying 
between  the  navicular,  lesser  multangular,  and  capitate.  During  the  second  month  of  fetal  life 
it  is  represented  by  a  small  cartilaginous  nodule,  which  usually  fuses  with  the  cartilaginous  navic- 
ular. Sometimes  the  styloid  process  of  the  third  metacarpal  is  detached  and  forms  an  additional 
ossicle. 

The  metecazpal  bones  are  each  ossified  from  two  centers:  one  for  the  body  and  one  for  the 
distal  extremity  of  each  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  bones;  one  for  the  body  and  one 
for  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone.^  The  first  metacarpal  bone  is  therefore  ossified  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  phalanges,  and  this  has  led  some  anatomists  to  regard  the  thumb  as  being 
made  up  of  three  phaJanges,  and  not  of  a  metacarpal  bone  and  two  phalanges.  Ossification  com- 
mences in  the  middle  of  the  body  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  week  of  fetal  life,  the  centers  for  the 
second  and  third.metacarpals  being  the  first,  and  that  for  the  first  metacarpal,  the  last,  to  appear; 
about  the  third  year  the  distal  extremities  of  the  metacarpals  of  the  fingers,  and  the  base  of  the 
metacarpal  of  the  thumb,  begin  to  ossify;  they  unite  with  the  bodies  about  the  twentieth  year. 

The  phalanges  are  each  ossified  from  two  centers:  one  for  the  body,  and  one  for  the  proximal 
extremity.  Ossification  begins  in  the  body,  about  the  eighth  week  of  fetal  life.  Ossification  of 
the  proximal  extremity  commences  in  the  bones  of  the  first  row  between  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  and  a  year  later  in  those  of  the  second  and  third  rows.  The  two  centers  become  united 
in  each  row  between  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  years. 

In  the  ungual  phalanges  the  centers  for  the  bodies  appear  at  the  distal  extremities  of  the 
phalanges,  instead  of  at  the  middle  of  the  bodies,  as  in  the  other  phalanges.  Moreover,  of  aU 
the  bones  of  the  hand,  the  ungual  phalanges  are  the  first  to  ossify. 

THE  BONES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTBEMITT  (OSSA  EXTBEMTTATIS  INFEBIOBIS). 

The  Hip  Bone  (Os  Ggzsb;  Innoininate  Bone). 

The  hip  bone  is  a  large,  flattened,  irregularly  shaped  bone,  constricted  in  the 
center  and  expanded  above  and  below.  It  meets  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side 
in  the  middle  line  in  front,  and  together  they  form  the  sides  and  anterior  wall  of 
the  pelvic  cavity.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  the  flhim,  ischium,  and  pubis,  which 
are  distinct  from  each  other  in  the  young  subject,  but  are  fused  in  the  adult; 
the  union  of  the  three  parts  takes  place  in  and  around  a  large  cup-shaped  articular 
cavity,  the  acetabuhmi,  which  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
bone.  The  ilium,  so-called  because  it  supports  the  flank,  is  the  superior  broad  and 
expanded  portion  which  extends  upward  from  the  acetabulum*  The  ischium  is  the 
lowest  and  strongest  portion  of  the  bone;  it  proceeds  downward  from  the  acetab- 
ulum, expands  into  a  large  tuberosity,  and  then,  ciurving  forward,  forms,  with 
the  pubis,  a  large  aperture,  the  obturator  foramen.  The  pubis  extends  medialward 
and  downward  from  the  acetabulum  and  articulates  in  the  middle  line  with  the 
bone  of  the  opposite  side:  it  forms  the  front  of  the  pelvis  and  supports  the  external 
organs  of  generation. 

The  mum  {os  Uii). — ^The  iUum  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  the  body  and  the 
ala;  the  separation  is  indicated  on  the  internal  surface  by  a  curved  line,  the  arcuate 
Ime,  and  on  the  external  sm^ace  by  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum. 

The  Body  {corpus  oss.  Uii). — ^The  body  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  acetab- 
ulum, of  which  it  forms  rather  less  than  two-fifths.  Its  external  surface  is  partly 
articular,  partly  non-articular;  the  articular  segment  forms  part  of  the  lunate 
surface  of  the  acetabulum,  the  non-articular  portion  contributes  to  the  acetabular 
fossa.  The  internal  surface  of  the  body  is  part  of  the  wall  of  the  lesser  pelvis  and 
gives  origin  to  some  fibers  of  the  Obturator  internus.  Below,  it  is  continuous  with 
the  pelvic  siu^aces  of  the  ischium  and  pubis,  only  a  faint  line  indicating  the  place 
of  union. 

1  Allen  Thomson  demonBtrated  the  fact  that  the  first  metacarpal  bone  is  often  developed  from  three  centers:  that  is 
to  we^,  there  is  a  separate  nucleus  for  the  distal  end,  forming  a  distinct  epiphysis  visible  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight 
TcwsL  He  also  stated  that  tiiere  are  traces  of  a  proximal  epiphysis  in  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Fliyaolocy.  1869. 
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The  Ala  (a^  oas.  ilii). — The  ala  is  the  large  expanded  portion  which  bounds 
the  greater  pelvis  laterally.  It  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces — an  external 
and  an  internal — a  crest,  and  two  borders— an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The 
external  surface  (Fig.  235) ,  known  as  the  dorsum  ilii,  is  directed  backward  and  lateral- 
ward  behind,  and  downward  and  lateralward  in  front.  It  is  smooth,  convex  in  front. 


deeply  concave  behind;  bounded  above  by  the  crest,  below  by  the  upper  border 
of  the  acetabulum,  in  front  and  behind  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders. 
This  surface  is  crossed  in  an  arched  direction  by  three  lines — the  posterior,  anterior, 
and  inferior  gluteal  lines.  The  posterior  {luteal  line  {sitperior  curved  line),  the  short- 
est of  the  three,  begins  at  the  crest,  about  5  cm.  in  front  of  its  posterior  extremity; 
it  is  at  first  distinctly  marked,  but  as  it  passes  downward  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
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greater  sciatic  notch,  where  it  ends,  it  becomes  less  distinct,  and  is  often  altogether 
lost.  Behind  this  line  is  a  narrow  semilunar  surface,  the  upper  part  of  which 
b  rough  and  gives  origin  to  a  portion  of  the  Glutieus  maximus ;  the  lower  part  is 
smooth  and  has  no  muscular  fibers  attached  to  it.  The  knterior  clnte^  line  [middle 
eurmi  line),  the  longest  of  the  three,  begins  at  the  crest,  about  4  cm.  behind  its 
aoterior  ej^tremity,  and,  taking  a  curved  direction  downward  and  backward,  ends 


Cr-ut  penit        Isckiocavfrnoioa 
Fia.  Z3e.— Right  hip  bou.     InuroKl  auHuc. 

at  the  upper  part  of  the  greater  sciatic  notch.  The  space  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  gluteal  lines  and  the  crest  is  concave,  and  gives  origin  to  the  Gluteus 
tnedius.  Near  the  middle  of  thb  line  a  nutrient  foramen  is  often  seen.  The 
mferim  (luteal  line  (inferior  curred  line),  the  least  distinct  of  the  three,  begins  in 
front  at  the  notch  on  the  anterior  border,  and,  curving  backward  and  downward, 
ends  near  the  middle  of  the  greater  sciatic  notch.    The  surface  of  bone  included 
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between  the  anterior  and  inferior  gluteal  lines  is  concave  from  above  downward^ 
convex  from  before  backward,  and  gives  origin  to  the  Glutseus  minimus.  Between 
the  inferior  gluteal  line  and  the  upper  part  of  the  acetabulum  is  a  rough,  shallow 
groove,  from  which  the  reflected  tendon  of  the  Rectus  femoris  arises. 

The  Internal  surface  (Fig.  236)  of  the  ala  is  bounded  above  by  the  crest,  below, 
by  the  arcuate  line;  in  front  and  behind,  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders. 
It  presents  a  large,  smooth,  concave  surface,  called  the  iliac  fossa,  which  gives 
origin  to  the  Uiacus  and  is  perforated  at  its  inner  part  by  a  nutrient  canal;  and 
below  this  a  smooth,  rounded  border,  the  arcuate  line,  which  runs  downward,  for- 
ward, and  medialward.  Behind  the  iliac  fossa  is  a  rough  surface,  divided  into  two 
portions,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  anterior  surface  {auricular  surface), 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  ear,  is  coated  with  cartijage  in  the 
fresh  state,  and  articulates  with  a  similar  siuface  on  the  side  of  the  sacrum. 
The  posterior  portion,  known  as  the  iliac  tuberosity,  is  elevated  and  rough,  for 
the  attachment  of  the  posterior  sacroiliac  ligaments  and  for  the  origins  of  the 
Sacrospinalis  and  Multifidus.  Below  and  in  front  of  the  auricular  surface  is.  the 
preauricular  sulcus,  more  commonly  present  and  better  marked  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male;  to  it  is  attached  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  anterior  sacroiliac 
ligament. 

The  crest  of  the  ilium  is  convex  in  its  general  outline  but  is  sinuously  curved, 
being  concave  inward  in  front,  concave  outward  behind.  It  is  thinner  at  the  center 
than  at  the  extremities,  and  ends  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  superior  iUac  spines. 
The  sm^ace  of  the  crest  is  broad,  and  divided  into  external  and  internal  lips, 
and  an  intermediate  line.  About  5  cm.  behind  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
there  is  a  prominent  tubercle  on  the  outer  lip.  To  the  external  lip  are  attached 
the  Tensor  fasciae  latse,  Obliquus  externus  abdominis,  and  Latissimus  dorsi,  and 
along  its  whole  length  the  fascia  lata;  to  the  intermediate  line  the  Obliquus  intemus 
abdominis;  to  the  internal  lip,  the  fascia  iliaca,  the  Transversus  abdominis, 
Quadratus  lumbonun,  Sacrospinalis,  and  Iliacus. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  ala  is  concave.  It  presents  two  projections,  separated 
by  a  notch.  Of  these,  the  uppermost,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  crest  and 
anterior  border,  is  called  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine;  its  outer  border  gives 
attachment  to  the  fascia  lata,  and  the  Tensor  fasciae  lata,  its  inner  border,  to  the 
Iliacus;  while  its  extremity  affords  attachment  to  the  inguinal  ligament  and  gives 
origin  to  the  Sartorius.  Beneath  this  eminence  is  a  notch  from  which  the  Sartorius 
takes  origin  and  across  which  the  lateral  femoral  cutaneous  nerve  passes.  Below 
the  notch  is  the  anterior  inferior  iliac  spine,  which  ends  in  the  upper  lip  of  the 
acetabulum;  it  gives  attachment  to  the  straight  tendon  of  the  Rectus  femoris  and 
to  the  iliofemoral  ligament  of  the  hip-joint.  Medial  to  the  anterior  inferior  spine 
is  a  broad,  shallow  groove,  over  which  the  Iliacus  and  Psoas  major  pass.  This 
groove  is  bounded  medially  by  an  eminence,  the  iliopectineal  eminence,  which 
marks  the  point  of  union  of  the  ilium  and  pubis. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  ala,  shorter  than  the  anterior,  also  presents  two 
projections  separated  by  a  notch,  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  posterior 
inferior  iliac  spine.  The  former  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  oblique  portion 
of  the  posterior  sacroiliac  ligaments  and  the  Multifidus;  the  latter  corresponds 
with  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  auricular  siuf ace.  Below  the  posterior  inferior 
spine  is  a  deep  notch,  the  greater  sciatic  notch. 

The  Ischium  (os  ischii), — ^The  ischium  forms  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the 
hip  bone.    It  is  divisible  into  three  portions — a  body  and  two  rami. 

The  Body  {corpus  oss,  ischii). — ^The  body  enters  into  and  constitutes  a  little 
more  than  two-fifths  of  the  acetabulum.  Its  external  surface  forms  part  of  the 
lunate  surface  of  the  acetabulum  and  a  portion  of  the  acetabular  fossa.  Its  internal 
surface  is  part  of  the  wall  of  the  lesser  pelvis;  it  gives  origin  to  some  fibers  of  the 
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Obturator  intemus.    Its  anterior  border  projects  as  the  posterior  obturator  tubercle; 

from  its  posterior  border  there  extends  backward  a  thin  and  pointed  triangular 

eminence,  the  ischial  spine,  more  or  less  elongated  in  different  subjects.    The 

external  surface  of  the  spine  gives  attachment  to  the  Gemellus  superior,  its  internal 

surface  to  the  Coccygeus,  Levator  ani,  and  the  pelvic  fascia;  while  to  the  pointed 

extremity  the  sacrospinous  ligament  is  attached.    Above  the  spine  is  a  large  notch> 

the  greater  sciatic  notch,  converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  sacrospinous  ligament; 

it  transmits  the  Piriformis,  the  superior  and  inferior  gluteal  vessels  and  nerves, 

the  sciatic  and  posterior  femoral  cutaneous  nerves,  the  internal  pudendal  vessels, 

and  nerve,  and  the  nerves  to  the  Obturator  intemus  and  Quadratus  femoris.    Of 

these,  the  superior  gluteal  vessels  and  nerve  pass  out  above  the  Piriformis,  the 

other  structures  below  it.    Below  the  spine  is  a  smaller  notch,  the  lesser  sciatic 

notch;  it  is  smooth,  coated  in  the  recent  state  with  cartilage,  the  siu^ace  of  which 

presents  two  or  three  ridges  corresponding  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  tendon  of 

the  Obturator  intemus,  which  winds  over  it.    It  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by 

the  sacrotuberous  and  sacrospinous  ligaments,  and  transmits  the  tendon  of  the 

Obturator  intemus,  the  nerve  which  supplies  that  muscle,  and   the  internal 

pudendal  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Superior  Ramus  {ramus  superior  ass.  ischii;  descending  rarrms). — ^The 
superior  ramus  projects  downward  and  backward  from  the  body  and  presents 
for  examination  three  surfaces:  external,  internal,  and  posterior.  The  external 
smfsce  is  quadrilateral  in  shape.  It  is  bounded  above  by  a  groove  which  lodges 
the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  extemus;  below  ^  it  is  continuous  with  the  inferior 
ramus;  in  front  it  is  limited  by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen; 
behind,  a  prominent  margin  separates  it  from  the  posterior  surface.  In  front  of 
this  margin  the  surface  gives  origin  to  the  Quadratus  femoris,  and  anterior  to  this 
to  some  of  the  fibers  of  origin  of  the  Obturator  extemus;  the  lower  part  of  the  sur- 
face gives  origin  to  part  of  the  Adductor  magnus.  The  internal  surface  forms  part 
of  the  bony  wall  of  the  lesser  pelvis.  In  front  it  is  limited  by  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  obturator-  foramen.  Below,  it  is  bounded  by  a  sharp  ridge  which  gives 
attachment  to  a  falciform  prolongation  of  the  sacrotuberous  ligament,  and,  more 
anteriorly,  gives  origin  to  the  Transversus  perinaei  and  Ischiocaveraosus.  Poste^ 
riorly  the  ramus  forms  a  large  swelling,  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  which  is  divided 
into  two  portions :  a  lower,  rough,  somewhat  triangular  part,  and  an  upper,  smooth, 
quadrilateral  portion.  The  lower  portion  is  subdivided  by  a  prominent  longitudinal 
ridge,  passing  from  base  to  apex,  into  two  parts;  the  outer  gives  attachment  to 
the  Adductor  magnus,  the  inner  to  the  sacrotuberous  ligament.  The  upper  portion 
is  subdivided  into  two  areas  by  an  oblique  ridge,  which  runs  downward  and  out- 
ward; from  the  upper  and  outer  area  the  Semimembranosus  arises;  from  the  lower 
and  inner,  the  long  head  of  the  Biceps  femoris  and  the  Semitendinosus. 

The  Inferior  Ramus  (ramv^s  inferior  oss.  ischii;  ascending  ramus), — ^The  inferior 
ramus  is  the  thin,  flattened  part  of  the  ischium,  which  ascends  from  the  superior 
ramus,  and  joins  the  inferior  ramus  of  the  pubis — the  junction  being  indicated  in 
the  adult  by  a  raised  line.  The  outer  surface  is  uneven  for  the  origin  of  the  Obturator 
extemus  and  some  of  the  fibers  of  the  Adductor  magnus;  its  inner  surface  forms 
part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  Its  medial  border  is  thick,  rough,  slightly 
everted,  forms  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  presents  two  ridges  and  an 
intervening  space.  The  ridges  are  continuous  with  similar  ones  on  the  inferior 
ramus  of  the  pubis:  to  the  outer  is  attached  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  peri- 
neal fascia  {fascia  of  Colles),  and  to  the  inner  the  inferior  fascia  of  the  urogenital 
diaphragm.  If  these  two  ridges  be  traced  downward,  they  will  be  found  to  join 
with  each  other  just  behind  the  point  of  origin  of  the  Transversus  perinsei;  here 
the  two  layers  of  fascia  are  continuous  behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle. 
To  the  intervening  space,  just  in  front  of  the  point  of  junction  of  the  ridges,  the 
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Transversus  perinsei  is  attached,  and  in  front  of  this  a  portion  of  the  cms  penis 
vel  clitoridis  and  the  Ischiocavemosus.  Its  lateral  border  is  thin  and  sharp,  and 
forms  part  of  the  medial  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

The  Pubis  (os  pubis), — ^The  pubis,  the  anterior  part  of  the  hip  bone,  is  divisible 
into  a  body,  a  superior  and  an  inferior  ramus. 

The  Body  (corpus  oss.  pubis). — ^The  body  forms  one-fifth  of  the  acetabulimti, 
contributing  by  its  external  surface  both  to  the  lunate  surface  and  the  acetabular 
fossa.  Its  internal  surface  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  wall  of  the  lesser  pelvis 
and  gives  origin  to  a  portion  of  the  Obturator  intemus. 

The  Superior  Ramus  {ramus  superior  oss.  pubis;  ascending  ramus). — ^The  superior 
ramus  extends  from  the  body  to  the  median  plane  where  it  articulates  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  It  is  conveniently  described  in  two  portions,  viz.,  a 
medial  flattened  part  and  a  narrow  lateral  prismoid  portion. 

The  Medial  Portion  of  the  superior  ramus,  formerly  described  as  the  body  of 
the  pubis,  is  somewhat  quadrilateral  in  shape,  and  presents  for  examination  two 
surfaces  and  three  borders.  The  anterior  surf  ace  is  rough,  directed  downward  and 
outward,  and  serves  for  the  origin  of  various  muscles.  The  Adductor  longus  arises 
from  the  upper  and  medial  angle,  immediately  below  the  crest;  lower  down,  the 
Obturator  externus,  the  Adductor  breyis,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Gracilis  take 
origin.  The  posterior  surface,  convex  from  above  downward,  concave  from  side 
to  side,  is  smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  It  gives  origin 
to  the  Levator  ani  and  Obturator  intemus,  and  attachment  to  the  puboprostatic 
ligaments  and  to  a  few  muscular  fibers  prolonged  from  the  bladder.  The  upper 
border  presents  a  prominent  tubercle,  the  pubic  tubercle  {pubic  spine)  ^  which  pro- 
jects forward;  the  inferior  cms  of  the  subcutaneous  Inguinal  ring  {external  abdominal 
ring),  and  the  inguinal  ligament  {Pouparfs  ligament)  are  attached  to  it.  Passing 
upward  and  lateralward  from  the  pubic  tubercle  is  a  well-defined  ridge,  forming 
a  part  of  the  pectineal  line  which  marks  the  brim  of  the  lesser  pelvis:  to  it  are 
attached  a  portion  of  the  inguinal  falz  {conjoined  tendon  of  Obliquu^  intemus 
and  Transj>ersus),  the  lacunar  ligament  {Gimbemat's  ligament),  and  the  reflected 
inguinal  ligament  {triangular  fascia).  Medial  to  the  pubic  tubercle  is  the  crest, 
which  extends  from  this  process  to  the  medial  end  of  the  bone.  It  affords  attach- 
ment to  the  inguinal  falx,  and  to  the  Rectus  abdominis  and  Pyramidalb.  The 
point  of  junction  of  the  crest  with  the  medial  border  of  the  bone  is  called  the  angle; 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  symphysis,  the  superior  cms  of  the  subcutaneous  inguinal 
ring  is  attached.  The  medial  border  is  articular;  it  is  oval,  and  is  marked  by  eight 
or  nine  transverse  ridges,  or  a  series  of  nipple-like  processes  arranged  in  rows, 
separated  by  grooves;  they  serve  for  the  attachment  of  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage, 
which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  interpubic  fibrocartilaginous  lamina.  The 
lateral  border  presents  a  sharp  margin,  the  obturator  crest,  which  forms  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  obturator  foramen  and  affords  attachment  to  the  obturator 
membrane. 

The  Lateral  Portion  of  the  ascending  ramus  has  three  surfaces:  superior,  inferior, 
and  posterior.  The  supericur  surface  presents  a  continuation  of  the  pectineal  line, 
already  mentioned  as  commencing  at  the  pubic  tubercle.  In  front  of  this  line,  the 
surface  of  bone  is  triangular  in  form,  wider  laterally  than  medially,  and  is  covered 
by  the  Pectineus.  The  surface  is  bounded,  laterally,  by  a  rough  eminence,  the 
iliopectineal  eminence,  which  serves  to  indicate  the  point  of  junction  of  the  ilium 
and  pubis,  and  below  by  a  prominent  ridge  which  extends  from  the  acetabular 
notch  to  the  pubic  tubercle.  The  inferior  surface  forms  the  upper  boundary  of 
the  obturator  foramen,  and  presents,  laterally,  a  broad  and  deep,  oblique  groove, 
for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve;  and  medially,  a  sharp  margin, 
the  obturator  crest,  forming  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  obturator  foramen, 
and  giving  attachment  to  the  obturator  membrane.    The  posterior  surface  consti- 
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tutes  part  of  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  lesser  pelvis.    It  is  smooth,  convex  from 
above  downward,  and  affords  origin  to  some  fibers  of  the  Obturator  internus. 

The  Infeiior  Ramiia  {ramus  inferior  oss.  pubis;  descending  ramus). — ^The  inferior 
ramus  is  thin  and  flattened.  It  passes  lateral  ward  and  downward  from  the  medial 
end  of  the  superior  ramus;  it  becomes  narrower  as  it  descends  and  joins  with  the 
inferior  ramus  of  the  ischium  below  the  obturator  foramen.  Its  anterior  surface 
is  rough,  for  the  origin  of  muscles — the  Gracilis  along  its  medial  border,  a  portion 
of  the  Obturator  extemus  where  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  obtiu-ator 
foramen,  and  between  these  two,  the  Adductores  brevis  and  magnus,  the  former 
being  the  more  medial.  The  posterior  surface  is  smooth,  and  gives  origin  to  the 
Obturator  internus,  and,  close  to  the  medial  margin,  to  the  Constrictor  urethree. 
The  medial  border  is  thick,  rough,  and  everted,  especially  in  females.  It  presents 
two  ridges,  separated  by  an  intervening  space.  The  ridges  extend  downward,  and 
are  continuous  with  similar  ridges  on  the  inferior  ramus  of  the  ischium;  to  the 
external  is  attached  the  fascia  of  Colles,  and  to  the  internal  the  inferior  fascia  of 
the  urogenital  diaphragm.  The  lateral  border  is  thin  and  sharp,  forms  part  of  the 
drcumference  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  obturator 
membrane. 

The  Acetabalam  (cotyhid  cavity). — ^The  acetabulum  is  a  deep,  cup-shaped,  hemi- 
spherical depression,  directed  downward,  lateralward,  and  forward.  It  is  formed 
medially  by  the  pubis,  above  by  the  Uium,  laterally  and  below  by  the  ischium; 
a  little  less  than  two-fifths  is  contributed  by  the  Uium,  a  little  more  than  two- 
fifths  by  the  ischium,  and  the  remaining  fifth  by  the  pubis.  It  is  bounded  by  a 
prominent  uneven  rim,  which  is  thick  and  strong  above,  and  serves  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  glenoid al  labrom  (cotyloid  ligament),  which  contracts  its  orifice,  and 
deepens  the  surface  for  articulation.  It  presents  below  a  deep  notch,  the  acetabular 
notehy  which  is  continuous  with  a  circular  non-articular  depression,  the  acetabular 
fossa,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity:  this  depression  is  perforated  by  numerous 
apertures,  and  lodges  a  mass  of  fat.  The  notch  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by 
the  transverse  ligament;  through  the  foramen  nutrient  vessels  and  nerves  enter 
the  joint;  the  margins  of  the  notch  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum 
teres.  The  rest  of  the  acetabulum  is  formed  by  a  curved  articular  surface,  the 
famate  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  head  of  the  femur. 

The  Obturator  Foramen  {foramen  obturaium;  thyroid  foramen). — ^The  obturator  i 
foramen  is  a  large  aperture,  situated  between  the  ischium  and  pubis.  In  the  male  I 
it  is  large  and  of  an  oval  form,  its  longest  diameter  slanting  obliquely  from  before 
backward;  in  the  female  it  is  smaller,  and  more  triangular.  It  is  bounded  by  a 
thin,  uneven  margin,  to  which  a  strong  membrane  is  attached,  and  presents, 
superiorly,  a  deep  groove,  the  obturator  groove,  which  runs  from  the  pelvis  obliquely 
medialward  and  downward.  This  groove  is  converted  into  a  canal  by  a  ligamentous 
band,  a  specialized  part  of  the  obturator  membrane,  attached  to  two  tubercles: 
one,  the  posterior  obturator  tubercle,  on  the  medial  border  of  the  ischium,  just  in 
front  of  the  acetabular  notch;  the  other,  the  anterior  obturator  tubercle,  on  the 
obturator  crest  of  the  superior  ramus  of  the  pubis.  Through  the  canal  the 
obturator  vessels  and  nerve  pass  out  of  the  pelvis. 


u — ^The  thicker  parts  of  the  bone  consist  of  cancellous  tissue,  enclosed  between  two 
layers  of  compact  tissue;  the  thinner  parts,  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  and  center  of 
the  iliac  foesa,  are  usually  semitransparent,  and  composed  entirely  of  compact  tissue. 

Oesifieation  (Fig.  237). — The- hip  bone  is  ossified  from  eight  centers:  three  primary — one  each 
for  the  Uium,  ischium,  and  pubis;  and  five  secondary — one  each  for  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the 
anterior  inferior  spine  (said  to  occur  more  frequently  in  the  male  than  in  the  f  emcde) ,  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  the  pubic  symphysis  (more  frequent  in  the  female  than  in  the  male),  and  one  or 
more  for  the  Ynshaped  piece  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum.  The  centers  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing cadet',  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ilium,  immediately  above  the  greater  sciatic  notch,  about 
the  ei^th  or  ninth  week  of  fetal  life;  in  the  superior  ramus  of  the  ischium,  about  the  third  month; 
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in  the  superior  r&mus  of  the  pubis,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months.  At  birth,  the  three 
primary  centers  Eire  quite  sepafate,  the  crest,  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  the  ischial  tuberosity, 
and  the  inferior  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubis  being  still  cartilaginous.  By  the  seventh  or  eighth 
year,  the  inferior  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  are  almost  completely  imited  by  bone.  About 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  the  three  primary  centers  have  extended  their  growth  into  the 
bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  and  are  there  separated  from  each  other  by  a  Y-shaped  portion  of 
cartilafie,  which  now  presents  traces  of  ossification,  often  by  two  or  more  centers.  One  of  these, 
theosacefabu/tgappeaTsabouttheageof  twelve,  between  the  ilium  and  pubis,  and  fusee  with  them 
about  the  age  oE  eighteen;  it  forms  the  pubic  part  of  the  acetabulum.  The  ilium  and  ischium 
then  become  joined,  and  lastly  the  pubis  and  ischium,  through  the  intervention  of  this  Y-ehaped 
portion.  At  about  the  age  of  puberty,  ossification  takes  place  in  each  of  the  remaining  portions, 
and  they  join  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  years.  Separate 
centers  are  frequently  found  for  the  pubic  tubercle  and  the  ischial  spine,  and  for  the  creet  and 
angle  of  the  pubis, 

ArtkulAtions,— The  hip  bone  articulates  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the 
sacrum  and  femur. 

1,  lathivm,  and  PvbU) 
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The  Pelvis, 


The  pelvis,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  basin,  is  a  bony  riog,  interposed 
between  the  movable  vertebrie  of  the  vertebral  column  which  it  supports,  and  the 
lower  limbs  upon  which  it  rests;  it  is  stronger  and  more  massively  constructed 
than  the  wall  of  the  cranial  or  thoracic  cavities,  and  is  composed  of  four  bones: 
the  two  hip  bones  laterally  and  in  front  and  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  behind. 

The  pelvis  is  divided  by  an  oblique  plane  passing  through  the  prominence  of 
the  sacrum,  the  arcuate  and  pectineal  lines,  and  the  upper  margin  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  into  the  greater  and  the  lesser  pelvis.  The  circumference  of  this  plane  ia 
termed  the  linea  terminalis  or  pelvic  brim. 

The  Greater  or  False  Pelvis  (pelvU  jreajor).— The  greater  pelvis  is  the  expanded 
portion  of  the  cavity  situated  above  and  in  front  of  the  pelvic  brim.  It  is  bounded 
on  either  side  by  the  ilium;  in  front  it  is  incomplete,  presenting  a  wide  interval 
between  the  anterior  borders  of  the  ilia,  which  is  filled  up  in  the  fresh  state  by 
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the  parietes  of  the  abdomen ;  behind  is  a  deep  notck  on  either  side  between  the  ihum 
and  the  base  of  the  sacrum.  It  supports  the  intestines,  and  transmits  part  of  their 
weight  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

The  Lesser  or  True  Pelvis  (pelvis  minor). — ^The  lesser  pelvis  is  that  part  of  the 
pelvic  cavity  which  is  situated  below  and  behind  the  pelvic  brim.  Its  bony  walb 
are  more  complete  than  those  of  the  greater  pelvis.  For  convenience  of  descrip- 
tion, it  is  divided  into  an  inlet  bounded  by  the  superior  circumference,  and  ontlftt 
bounded  by  the  inferior  circumference,  and  a  amXy. 

IhB  Superior  Circoinlflrence. — The  superior  circumference  forms  the  brim  of  the 
pehis,  the  included  space  being  called  the  superior  aperture  or  inlet  (apertura  pelvis 
[minorig]  superior)  (Fig.  238).  It  is  formed  laterally  by  the  pectineal  and  arcuate 
lilies,  in  front  by  the  crests  of  the  pubes,  and  behind  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
base  of  the  sacnim  and  sacrovertebral  angle.  The  superior  aperture  is  somewhat 
heart-shaped,  obtusely  pointed  in  front,  dlv^ergi^g  on  either  side,  and  encroached 
upon  behind  by  the  projection  forward  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  It  has 
three  principal  diameters:  antero-posterior,  transverse,  and  oblique.  The  antero- 
pocteiior  or  conjofate  diameter  extends  from  the  sacrovertebral  angle  to  the  sym- 


phj'sis  pubk;  its  average  measurement  is  about  110  mm.  in  the  female.  The 
tmuretse  diameter  extends  across  the  greatest  width  of  the  superior  aperture, 
from  the  middle  of  the  brim  on  one  side  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite;  its  aver- 
age measurement  is  about  135  mm.  in  the  female.  The  oblique  diameter  extends 
firom  the  iliopectineal  eminence  of  one  side  to  the  sacroiliac  articulation  of  the 
opposite  side;  its  average  measurement  is  about  125  mm.  in  the  female. 

The  cavity  of  the  lesser  pelvis  is  bounded  in  front  and  below  by  the  pubic  sym- 
physis and  the  superior  rami  of  the  pubes;  above  and  behind,  by  the  pelvic  surfaces 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  which,  cur\-ing  forward  above  and  below,  contract 
the  superior  and  inferior  apertures  of  the  cavity;  laterally,  by  a  broad,  smooth, 
quadrangular  area  of  bone,  corresponding  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  body  and 
superior  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  that  part  of  the  ilium  which  is  below  the  arcuate 
line.  From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cavity  of  the  lesser  pelvis 
is  a  short,  curved  canal,  considerably  deeper  on  its  posterior  than  on  its  anterior 
wall.  It  contains,  in  the  fresh  subject,  the  pelvic  colon,  rectum,  bladder,  and  some 
of  the  organs  of  generation.  The  rectum  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  in 
the  curve  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx;  the  bladder  is  in  front,  behind  the  pubic  sym- 
physis. In  the  female  the  uterus  and  vagina  occupy  the  interval  between  these  viscera. 
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The  Lower  Circamferwiee. — The  lower  circumference  of  the  pelvis  is  verj-  it-regular ; 
the  space  enclosed  by  it  is  named  the  inleriw  aperture  or  outlet  (apertura  pelvis 
[minorU]  inferior)  (Fig.  239),  and  is  bounded  behind  by  the  point  of  the  coccyx, 
and  laterally  by  the  ischial  tuberosities.  These  eminences  are  separated  by  three 
notches:  one  in  front,  the  pubic  arch,  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the  inferior 


rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubis  on  either  side.  The  other  notches,  one  on  either 
side,  are  formed  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  behind,  the  ischium  in  front,  and 
the  ilium  above;  they  are  called  the  sciatic  uotehes;  in  the  natural  state  they  are 
converted  into  foramina  by  the  sacrotuberous  and  sacrospinous  ligaments.  When 
the  ligaments  are  in  situ,  the  inferior  aperture  of  the  pelvis  is  lozenge-shaped, 
bounded,  in  front,  by  the  pubic  arcuate  ligament 
and  the  inferior  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischia;  later- 
ally, by  the  ischial  tuberosities;  and  behind,  by  the 
sacrotuberous  ligaments  and  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 

The  diameters  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  are  two, 
antero-posterior  and  transverse.  The  antero-posterior 
diameter  extends  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  pubic  symphysis;  its  measurement 
is  from  90  to  115  mm.  in  the  female.  It  varies  with 
the  length  of  the  coccyx,  and  is  capable  of  increase 
or  diminution,  on  account  of  the  mobility  of  that 
bone.  The  transrerse  diameter,  measured  between 
the  posterior  parts  of  the  ischial  tuberosities,  is  about 
115  mm.  in  the  female.' 

Axes  (Fig.  240), — A  line  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
ofthesuperior  aperture  at  its  center  would, if  prolonged, 
pass  through  the  umbilicus  above  and  the  middle 
of  the  coccyx  below ;  the  axis  of  the  superior  aperture 
is  therefore  directed  downward  and  baclmard.  The 
axis  of  the  inferior  aperture,  produced  upward,  would 
touch  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  and  is  also  directed 
downward,  and  slightly  backward.  The  axis  of  the  cavity— i.  e.,  an  axis  at  right 
angles  to  a  series  of  planes  between  those  of  the  superior  and  inferior  apertures 
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—13  curved  like  the  cavity  itself:  this  curve  corresponds  to  the  concavity  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx,  the  extremities  being  indicated  by  the  central  points  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  apertures.  A  knowledge  of  the  direction  of  these  axes 
so^es  to  explain  the  course  of  the  fetus  in  its  passage  through  the  pelvis  during 
parturition. 

Fositioii  of  die  Pelvis  (Fig.  240). — In  the  erect  posture,  the  pelvis  is  placed 
obliquely  with  regard  to  the  trunk:  the  plane  of  the  superior  aperture  forms  an 
angle  of  from  50°  to  60°,  and  that  of  the  inferior  aperture  one  of  about  15°  with 
the  horizontal  plane.  The  pelvic  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis  looks  upward 
and  backward,  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  downward  and  forward. 
The  position  of  the  pelvis  in  the  erect  posture  may  be  indicated  by  holding  it  so 
that  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  and  the  ft^ont  of  the  top  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  are  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 


Fia.  Ml.— Mjae  p«r™, 

Difleienees  between  the  Male  and  Female  Pelves. — The  female  pelvis  (Fig. 
242)  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  male  (Fig.  241)  by  its  bones  being  more 
delicate  and  its  depth  less.  The  whole  pelvis  is  less  massive,  and  its  muscular 
impressions  are  slightly  marked.  The  ilia  are  less  sloped,  and  the  anterior  iliac 
spines  more  widely  separated;  hence  the  greater  lateral  prominence  of  the  hips. 
The  preauricular  sulcus  is  more  commonly  present  and  better  marked.  The  supe- 
rior aperture  of  the  lesser  pelvis  is  larger  in  the  female  than  in  the  male;  it  is  more 
nearly  circular,  and  its  obliquity  is  greater.  The  cavity  is  shallower  and  wider; 
the  sacrum  is  shorter  wider,  and  its  upper  part  is  less  curved;  the  obturator 
foramina  are  triangular  in  shape  and  smaller  in  size  than  in  the  male.  The  inferior 
aperture  is  larger  and  the  coccyx  more  movable.  The  sciatic  notches  are  wider 
and  shallower,  and  the  spines  of  the  ischia  project  less  inward.  The  acetabula 
are  smaller  and  look  more  distinctly  forward  (Derrj'').  The  ischial  tuberosities 
and  the  acetabula  are  wider  apart,  and  the  former  are  more  everted.  The  pubic 
symphysis  is  less  deep,  and  the  pubic  arch  is  wider  and  more  rounded  than  in  the 
male,  where  it  is  an  angle  rather  than  an  arch. 

'  JoiirnHl  of  AnHtomf  and  PbyaioLogy.  vol.  iliii. 
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The  size  of  the  pelvis  varies  not  only  in  the  two  sexes,  but  also  in  different 
members  of  the  same  sex,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  influenced  in  any  way  by  the 
height  of  the  individual.  Women  of  short  stature,  as  a  rule,  have  broad  pelves. 
Occasionally  the  pelvis  is  equally  contracted  in  all  its  dimensions,  so  much  so 
that  all  its  diameters  measure  12.5  mm.  less  than  the  average,  and  this  even  in 
well-formed  women  of  average  height.  The  principal  divergences,  however,  are 
found  at  the  superior  aperture,  and  affect  the  relation  of  the  antero-posterior 
to  the  transverse  diameter.  Thus  the  superior  aperture  may  be  elliptical  either 
in  a  transverse  or  an  antero-posterior  direction,  the  transverse  diameter  in  the 
former,  and  the  antero-posterior  in  the  latter,  greatly  exceeding  the  other  diameters; 
in  other  instances  it  is  almost  circular. 


FiQ.  242— Fernals  pelvis. 

In  the  fetus,  and  for  several  years  after  birth,  the  pelvis  is  smaller  in  proportion 
than  in  the  adult,  and-  the  projection  of  the  sacrovertebral  angle  less  marked. 
The  characteristic  differences  between  the  male  and  female  pelvis  are  distinctly 
indicated  as  early  as  the  fourth  month  of  fetal  life. 

Abnorm&Uties. — There  ia  arrest  of  development  in  the  bonea  of  the  pelvis  in  eases  of  extro- 
version of  the  bidder;  the  ulterior  part  of  the  pelvic  girdle  ia  deficient,  the  superior  rami  of 
the  pubes  are  imperfectly  developed,  and  the  c^'^physis  ia  absent.  "The  pubic  bones  are  sepa- 
rated to  the  ejttent  of  from  two  to  four  inches,  the  superior  rami  shortened  and  directed  forward, 
and  the  obturator  foramen  diminished  In  size,  narrowed,  and  turned  outward.  The  iliac  bones 
are  straightened  out  more  than  normal.  The  sacrum  is  very  peculiar.  The  lateral  curve,  instead 
of  being  concave,  is  flattened  out  or  even  convex,  with  the  iUosacral  facets  turned  more  outward 
than  normal,  while  the  vertical  curve  is  straightened.'" 

The  Femut  (Tbiglt  Bone). 

The  femur  (Figs.  244,  245),  the  longest  and  strongest  bone  in  the  skeleton,  is 
almost  perfectly  cylindrical  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  In  the  erect  posture 
it  is  not  vertical,  being  separated  above  from  its  fellow  by  a  considerable  interval, 
which  corresponds  to  the  breadth  of  the  pelvis,  but  inclining  gradually  downward 
and  medialward,  so  as  to  approach  its  fellow  toward  its  lower  part,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  knee-joint  near  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  body.  The  degree  pi  this 
inclination  varies  in  different  persons,  and  is  greater  in  the  female  than  in  the  ruale. 
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on  account  of  the  greater  breadth  of  the  pelvis.  The  femur,  like  other  long  bones, 
is  divbible  into  a  bod;  and  tvro  extremitieB. 

The  Dpper  Extremis  {proximal  extremity,  Fig.  243). — The  upper  extremity 
presents  for  examination  a  head,  a  neck,  a  greater  and  a  leaser  trochanter. 

The  Head  {caput  femoria). — The  head  which  is  globular  and  forms  rather  more 
than  a  hemisphere,  is  directed  upward,  medialward,  and  a  little  forward,  the  greater 
part  of  its  convexity  being  above  and  in  front.  Its  surface  is  smooth,  coated  with 
cartilage  in  the  fresh  state,  except  over  an  ovoid  depression,  the  fovea  capitis 
temoris,  which  is  situated  a  little  below  and  behind  the  center  of  the  head,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  ligamentum  teres. 

The  Heck  {collum  femoTw).~The  neck  is  a  flattened  pyramidal  process  of  bone, 
coDoecting  the  head  with  the  body,  and  forming  with  the  latter  a  wide  angle  open- 
ing medialward.  The  angle  is  widest  in  infancy,  and  becomes  lessened  during 
growth,  so  that  at  puberty  it  forms  a  gentle  curve  from  the  axis  of  the  body  of  the 
bone.  In  the  adult,  the  neck  forms  an  angle  of  about  125°  with  the  body,  but  this 
Vines  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  pelvis  and  the  stature.    In 

Obturator  inUmat  and  Gcmelli 


Fill.  243.— Upper  Bitfemitj-  ol  right  fnrour  viewej  from  liehind  nod  abovs. 

the  female,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  width  of  the  pelvis,  the  neck  of  the 
femur  forms  more  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  body  than  it  does  in  the  male. 
The  angle  decreases  during  the  period  of  growth,  but  after  full  growth  has  been 
attained  it  does  not  usually  undergo  any  change,  even  in  old  age;  it  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  persons  of  the  same  age.  It  is  smaller  in  short  than  in  long 
bones,  and  when  the  pelvis  is  wide.  In  addition  to  projecting  upward  and  medial- 
nard  from  the  body  of  the  femur,  the  neck  also  projects  somewhat  forward;  the 
amount  of  this  forward  projection  is  extremely  variable,  but  on  an  average  is  from 
12°  to  14". 

The  neck  is  flattened  from  before  backward,  contracted  in  the  middle,  and 
broader  laterally  than  medially.  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  lateral  half  is  in- 
creased by  the  obliquity  of  the  lower  edge,  which  slopes  downward  to  join  the 
body  at  the  level  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  so  that  it  measures  one-third  more 
than  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  The  medial  half  is  smaller  and  of  a  more 
circular  shape.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  neck  is  perforated  by  numerous  vascular 
foramina,  .\long  the  upper  part  of  the  line  of  junction  of  the  anterior  surface 
ftith  the    head     is    a  shallow   groove,   best  marked    in    elderly    subjects;   this 
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Fio.  244.— Right  temui. 


groove  lodges  the  orbicular  fibers 
of  the  cspsule  of  the  hip- joint. 
The  posterior  surface  is  smooth,  and 
is  broader  and  more  concave  than 
the  anterior:  the  posterior  part  of 
the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  is 
attached  to  it  about  1  cm.  above 
the  intertrochanteric  crest.  The 
saperior  border  is  short  and  thick, 
and  ends  laterally  at  the  greater 
trochanter;  its  surface  is  perforated 
by  large  foramina.  The  infeiioi 
border,  long  and  narrow,  curves  a 
little  backward,  to  end  at  the  lesser 
trochanter. 

The  Trochanters. — The  trochan- 
ters are  prominent  processes  which 
afford  leverage  to  the  muscles  that 
rotate  the  thigh  on  its  axis.  They 
are  two  in  number,  the  greater  and 
the  lesser. 

The  Greater  Trochanter  {trochanter 
major;  great  trochanter)  is  a  large, 
irregular,  quadrilateral  eminence, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  neck 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  It 
is  directed  a  little  lateralward  and 
backward,  and,  in  the  adult,  is  about 
1  cm.  lower  than  the  head.  It  has 
two  surfaces  and  four  borders.  The 
lateral  aorface,  quadrilateral  in  form, 
is  broad,  rough,  convex,  and  marked 
by  a  diagonal  impression,  which 
extends  from  the  postero-superior 
to  the  antero-inferior  angle,  and 
serves  for  the  insertion  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  Glutwus  medius.  Above 
the  impression  is  a  triangular  sur- 
face, sometimes  rough  for  part  of 
the  tendon  of  the  same  muscle, 
sometimes  smooth  for  the  inter- 
position of  a  bursa  between  the 
tendon  and  the  bone.  Below  and 
behind  the  diagonal  impression  is 
a  smooth,  triangular  surface,  over 
which  the  tendon  of  the  Glutfeus 
ddtidor  maximus  plays,  a  bursa  being  inter— 
bereU  posed.  The  medi^  surface,  of  much 
less  extent  than  the  lateral,  pre— 
Sledial  sents  at  its  base  a  deep  depression, 
"*»^J*  the  trochanteric  fossa  {digital  fossa)  , 
for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of 
the  Obturator  externus,  and  above 
and  in  front  of  this  an  impression 
for   the   insertion   of   the  Obtura— 
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tor  interaus  and  GemelH.  The 
SDperior  border  is  free ;  it  is  thick 
and  irregular,  and  marked  near 
the  center  by  an  impression  for 
the  insertion  of  the  Piriformis. 
The  mferioT  border  corresponds 
to  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
base  of  the  trochanter  with  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  body;  it  is 
marked  by  a  rough,  prominent, 
ali^tly  curved  ridge,  which  gives 
origin  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Vastus  lateralis.  The  anterior 
border  is  prominent  and  some- 
what irregular;  it  affords  insei^ 
tioD  at  its  lateral  part  to  the 
GlutKUS  minimus.  The  posteiiw 
border  is  very  prominent  and 
appears  as  a  free,  rounded  edge, 
vluch  bounds  the  back  part  of 
the  trochanteric  fossa. 

The  Lesser  Trochanter  {tro- 
ehanier  minor;  small  trochanter) 
is  a  conical  eminence,  which 
varies  in  size  in  different  sub- 
jects; it  projects  from  the  lower 
and  back  part  of  the  base  of  the 
neck.  From  its  apex  three  well- 
marked  borders  extend;  two  of 
these  are  above — a  medial  con- 
tinuous with  the  lower  border 
of  the  neck,  a  lateral  with  the 
intertrochanteric  crest;  the  In- 
foior  border  is  continuous  with 
the  middle  division  of  the  linea 
aspera.  The  sommlt  of  the  tro- 
chanter is  rough,  and  gives  in- 
sertion to  the  tendon  of  the 
Psoas  major. 

A  prominence,  of  variable  size, 
occurs  at  the  junction  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  with  the 
greater  trochanter,  and  is  called 
the  tubercle  of  the  femur;  it  is 
the  point  of  meeting  of  five 
muscles:  the  Gluta^us  minimus 
laterally,  the  Vastus  lateralis 
below,  and  the  tendon  of  the 
Obturator  intemus  and  two 
Gemelli  above.  Running  ob- 
liquely downward  and  medial- 
wtad  from  the  tubercle  is  the 
intertioehantorie  line  {apiral  line 
of  the  femur);  it  winds  around 
the  medial  side  of  the  body  of 
the  bone,  below  the  lesser  tro- 
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chanter,  and  ends  about  5  cm.  below  this  eminence  in  the  linea  aspera.  Its  upper 
half  is  rough,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  iliofemoral  ligament  of  the  hip-joint; 
its  lower  half  is  less  prominent,  and  gives  origin  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Vastus 
medialis.  Running  obliquely  downward  and  medialward  from  the  summit  of  the 
greater  trochanter  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck  is  a  prominent  ridge,  the 
intertrochanteric  crest.  Its  upper  half  forms  the  posterior  border  of  the  greater  tro- 
chanter, and  its  lower  half  runs  downward  and  medialward  to  the  lesser  trochanter. 
A  slight  ridge  is  sometimes  seen  commencing  about  the  middle  of  the  intertrochan- 
teric crest,  and  reaching  vertically  downward  for  about  5  cm.  along  the  back  part 
of  the  body:  it  is  called  the  linea  quadrata,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Quad- 
ratus  femoris  and  a  few  fibers  of  the  Adductor  magnus.  Generally  there  is  merely 
a  slight  thickening  about  the  middle  of  the  intertrochanteric  crest,  marking  the 
attachment  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Quadratus  femoris. 

The  Body  or  Shaft  (corpus  femoris). — ^The  body,  almost  cylindrical  in  form,  is 
a  little  broader  above  than  in  the  center,  broadest  and  somewhat  flattened  from 
before  backward  below.  It  is  slightly  arched,  so  as  to  be  convex  in  front,  and  con- 
cave behind,  where  it  is  strengthened  by  a  prominent  longitudinal  ridge,  the  linea 
aspera.  It  presents  for  examination  three  borders,  separating  three  surfaces.  Of 
the  borders,  one,  the  linea  aspera,  is  posterior,  one  is  medial,  and  the  other,  lateral. 

The  linea  aspera  (Fig.  245)  is  a  prominent  longitudinal  ridge  or  crest,  on  the 
middle  third  of  the  bone,  presenting  a  medial  and  a  lateral  lip,  and  a  narrow 
rough,  intermediate  line.  Above,  the  linea  aspera  is  prolonged  by  three  ridges. 
The  lateral  ridge  is  very  rough,  and  runs  almost  vertically  upward  to  the  base  of 
the  greater  trochanter.  It  is  termed  the  gluteal  tuberosity,  and  gives  attachment 
to  part  of  the  Gluteeus  maximus:  its  upper  part  is  often  elongated  into  a  roughened 
crest,  on  which  a  more  or  less  well-marked,  rounded  tubercle,  the  third  trochanter, 
is  occasionally  developed.  The  intermediate  ridge  or  pectineal  line  is  continued 
to  the  base  of  the  lesser  trochanter  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Pectineus;  the 
medial  ridge  is  lost  in  the  intertrochanteric  line;  between  these  two  a  portion  of  the 
Iliacus  is  inserted.  Below,  the  linea  aspera  is  prolonged  into  two  ridges,  enclosing 
between  them  a  triangular  area,  the  popliteal  surface,  upon  which  the  popliteal 
artery  rests.  Of  these  two  ridges,  the  lateral  is  the  more  prominent,  and  descends 
to  the  summit  of  the  lateral  condyle.  The  medial  is  less  marked,  especially  at  its 
upper  part,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  femoral  artery.  It  ends  below  at  the  summit 
of  the  medial  condyle,  in  a  small  tubercle,  the  adductor  tubercle,  which  affords 
insertion  to  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus. 

From  the  medial  lip  of  the  linea  aspera  and  its  prolongations  above  and  below, 
the  Vastus  medialis  arises;  and  from  the  lateral  lip  and  its  upward  prolongation, 
tJie  Vastus  lateralis  takes  origin.  The  Adductor  magnus  is  inserted  into  the  linea 
aspera,  and  to  its  lateral  prolongation  above,  and  its  medial  prolongation  below. 
Between  the  Vastus  lateralis  and  the  Adductor  magnus  two  muscles  are  attached 
— viz.,  the  Glutaeus  maximus  inserted  above,  and  the  short  head  of  the  Biceps 
femoris  arising  below.  Betweeen  the  Adductor  magnus  and  the  Vastus  medialis 
four  muscles  are  inserted:  the  Iliacus  and  Pectineus  above;  the  Adductor  brevis 
and  Adductor  longus  below.  The  linea  aspera  is  perforated  a  little  below  its  center 
by  the  nutrient  canal,  which  is  directed  obliquely  upward. 

The  other  two  borders  of  the  femur  are  only  slightly  marked:  the  lateral  border 
extends  from  the  antero-inferior  angle  of  the  greater  trochanter  to  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  lateral  condyle;  the  medial  border  from  the  intertrochanteric  line, 
at  a  point  opposite  the  lesser  trochanter,  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  medial 
condyle. 

The  anterior  surface  includes  that  portion  of  the  shaft  which  is  situated  between 
the  lateral  and  medial  borders.  It  is  smooth,  convex,  broader  above  and  below^ 
than  in  the  center.  From  the  upper  three-fourths  of  this  surface  the  Vastus  inter- 
medins arises;  the  lower  fourth  is  separated  from  the  muscle  by  the  intervention 
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of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint  and  a  bursa;  from  the  upper  part  of  it 
the  Articularis  genu  takes  origin.  The  lateral  aurfacfl  includes  the  portion  between 
the  lateral  border  and  the  linea  aspera;  it  is  continuous  above  with  the  correspond- 
ing surface  of  the  greater  trochanter,  below  with  that  of  the  lateral  condyle:  from 
its  upper  three-fourths  the  ^'astu^  intermedius  takes  origin.  The  medial  snitace 
includes  the  portion  between  the  medial  border  and  the  linea  aspera;  it  is  continu- 
ous above  with  the  lower  border  of  the  neck,  below  with  the  medial  side  of  the 
medial  condyle:  it  is  covered  by  the  Vastus  medialis. 

The  Lover  Extremity  {distal  extremity),  (Fig.  246). — The  lower  extremity,  larger 
than  the  upper,  is  somewhat  cuboid  in  form,  but  its  transverse  diameter  is  greater 
than  its  antero-posterior;  it  consbts  of  two  oblong  eminences  known  as  the  condyles. 
In  front,  the  condyles  are  but  slightly  prominent,  and  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  smooth  shallow  articular  depression  called  the  patellar  surface;  behind,  they 
project  considerably,  and  the  interval  between  them  forms  a  deep  notch,  the 
intercondyloid  fossa.  The  lateral  condyle  is  the  more  prominent  and  is  the  broader 
both  in  its  antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters,  the  medial  condyle  is  the 
longer  and,  when  the  femur  is  held  nith  its  body  perpendicular,  projects  to  a  lower 
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le\'el.  AVhen,  however,  the  femur  is  in  its  natural  oblique  position  the  lower  sur- 
faces of  the  two  condyles  lie  practically  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  The  condyles 
are  not  quite  parallel  with  one  another;  the  long  axis  of  the  lateral  is  almost 
directly"  antero-posterior,  but  that  of  the  medial  runs  backward  and  medialward. 
Their  opposed  surfaces  are  small,  rough,  and  concave,  and  form  the  walls  of  the 
intercondyloid  fossa.  This  fossa  is  limited  above  by  a  ridge,  the  intercondyl<rid 
Ime,  and  below  by  the  central  part  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  patellar  surface. 
The  posterior  cruciate  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  is  attached  to  the  lower  and  front 
part  of  the  medial  wall  of  the  fossa  and  the  anterior  cruciate  ligament  to  an  impres- 
sion on  the  upper  and  back  part  of  its  lateral  wall.  Each  condyle  is  surmounted 
hy  an  elevation,  the  epicondyle.  The  medial  epicondyle  is  a  large  convex  eminence 
to  which  the  tibial  collateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  is  attached.  At  its  upper 
part  is  the  adductor  tubercle,  already  referred  to,  and  behind  it  is  a  rough  impres- 
sion which  gives  origin  to  the  medial  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius.  The  lateral 
epicond^e,  smaller  and  less  prominent  than  the  medial,  gives  attachment  to  the 
fibular  collateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  Directly  below  it  is  a  small  depression 
from  which  a  smooth  well-marked  groove  curves  obliquely  upward  and  backward 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  condyle.  This  groove  is  separated  from  the 
articular  surface  of  the  condyle  by  a  prominent  lip  across  which  a  second,  shallower 
groove  runs  vertically  downward  from  the  depression.  In  the  fresh  state  these 
grooves  are  covered  with  cartilage.  The  Popliteus  arises  from  the  depression; 
its  tendon  lies  in  the  oblique  groove  when  the  knee  is  flexed  and  in  the  vertical 
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groove  when  the  knee  is  eirtended.  Albove  and  behind  the  lateral  epicondyle  is 
an  area  for  the  origin  of  the  lateral  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  above  and  to  the 
medial  side  of  which  the  Plantaris  arises. 

The  articTilar  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  occupies  the  anterior,  inferior, 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  condyles.  Its  front  part  is  named  the  patellar  surface 
and  articulates  with  the  patella;  it  presents  a  median  groove  which  extends  down- 
ward to  the  intercondyloid  fossa  and  two  convexities,  the  lateral  of  which  is  broader, 
more  prominent,  ^nd  extends  farther  upward  than  the  medial.  The  lower  and 
posterior  parts  of  the  articular  surface  constitute  the  tibial  surfaces  for  articulation 
with  the  corresponding  condyles  of  the  tibia  and  menisci.  These  surfaces  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  intercondyloid  fossa  and  from  the  patellar 
surface  by  faint  grooves  which  extend  obliquely  across  the  condyles.  The  lateral 
groove  is  the  better  marked;  it  runs  lateralward  and  forward  from  the  front  part 
of  the  intercondyloid  fossa,  and  expands  to  form  a  triangular  dejfression.  When 
the  knee-joint  is  fully  extended,  the  triangular  depression  rests  upon  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  lateral  meniscus,  and  the  medial  part  of  the  groove  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  medial  margin  of  the  lateral  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  in  front 
of  the  lateral  tubercle  of  the  tibial  intercondyloid  eminence.  The  medial  groove 
is  less  distinct  than  the  lateral.  It  does  not  reach  as  far  as  the  intercondyloid 
fossa  and  therefore  exists  only  on  the  medial  part  of  the  condyle;  it  receives  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  medial  meniscus  when  the  knee-joint  is  extended.  Where  the 
groove  ceases  laterally  the  patellar  surface  is  seen  to  be  continued  backward  as 
a  semilunar  area  close  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  intercondyloid  fossa;  this  semi- 
lunar area  articulates  with  the  medial  vertical  facet  of  the  patella  in  forced  flexion 
of  the  knee-joint.  The  tibial  surfaces  of  the  condyles  are  convex  from  side  to  side 
and  from  before  backward.  Each  presents  a  double  curve,  its  posterior  segment 
being  an  arc  of  a  circle,  its  anterior,  part  of  a  cycloid.^ 

The  Architoctiire  of  the' Femur. — Koch'  by  mathematical  analysis  has  ''shown  that  in  every 
part  of  the  femur  there  is  a  remarkable  adaptation  of  the  inner  structure  of  the  bone  to  the  machan- 
ical  requirements  due  to  the  load  on  the  femur-head.  The  various  parts  of  the  femur  taken 
together  form  a  single  mechanical  structure  wonderfully  well-adapted  for  the  efficient,  economical 
transmission  of  the  loads  from  the  acetabulum  to  the  tibia;  a  structiu^  in  which  every  element 
contributes  its  modicum  of  strength  in  the  manner  required  by  theoretical  mechanics  for  maximum 
efficiency."  "The  internal  structure  is  everywhere  bo  formed  as  to  provide  in  an  efficient  manner 
for  all  the  internal  stresses  which  occur  due  to  the  load  on  the  femiu'-head.  Throughout^the  femur, 
with  the  load  on  the  femur-head,  the  bony  material  is  arranged  in  the  paths  of  the  maximum 
internal  stresses,  which  are  thereby  resisted  with  the  greatest  efficiency,  and  hence  with  maximiun 
economy  of  material."  "The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  inner  structure  and  outer  form  of 
the  femiu-  are  governed  by  the  conditions  of  maximum  stress  to  which  the  bone  is  subjected 
normally  by  the  preponderant  load  on  the  femur-head;  that  is,  by  the  body  weight  transmitted 
to  the  femur-head  through  the  acetabulmn."  "The  femur  obeys  the  mechanical  laws  that  govern 
other  elastic  bodies  under  stress;  the  relation  between  the  computed  internal  stresses  due  to  the 
load  on  the  femur-head,  and  the  internal  structure  of  the  different  portions  of  the  femur  is  in  very 
close  agreement  with  the  theoretical  relations  that  should  exist  between  stress  and  structure  for 
maximum  economy  and  efficiency;  and,  therefore,  it  is  believed  that  the  following  laws  of  bone 
structure  have  been  demonstrated  for  the  femur: 

*'l.  The  inner  structure  and  external  form  of  human  bone  are  closely  adapted  to  the  mechanical 
conditions  existing  at  every  point  in  the  bone. 

**2.  The  inner  architecture  of  normal  bone  is  determined  by  definite  and  exact  requirements  of 
mathematical  and  mechanical  laws  to  produce  a  maximiun  of  strength  with  a  minimum  of 
material." 

The  Inner  Architecture  of  the  Upper  Femur. — "The  spongy  bone  of  the  upper  femur  (to  the 

lower  limit  of  the  lesser  trochanter)  is  composed  of  two  distinct  systems  of  trabecule  arranged  in 
curved  paths:  one,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  medial  (inner)  side  of  the  shaft  and  curving  upward 

1  A  cycloid  ia  a  curve  traced  by  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  when  the  wheel  is  rolled  along  in  a  straight 
line. 

*  The  Laws  of  Bone  Architecture.  Am.  Jour,  of  Anat.,  21,  1917.  The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  almost  ver- 
batum  from  Koch's  article  in  which  we  have  the  first  correct  mathematical  analysis  of  the  femur  in  support  of  the 
theory  of  the  functional  form  of  bone  proposed  by  Wolff  and  also  by  Roux. 


jD  a  /BDJilce  radiation  to  the  opposii*  side  nt  the  bone;  (he  other,  having  origin  in  the  lateral 
mur)  porLoa  of  the  shaft  and  arcbiog  upwartfand  medially  to  end  in  the  upper  aurface  of  the 
'^i*^^    *****  "^''  *°'*  ^'■'^-    "^"^  '"■*  "yrtetna  interaect  each  other  at  right  an^es. 

A  Medial  (Compresswe)  Sy-ttan  of  Trabeculx.—Aa  the  compact  boDe  of  the  medial  (inner) 
part  ot  the  A&ft  oears  the  head  of  the  femur  it  graduaUy  becomes  thinner  and  finally  reaches  the 
artiMitar  surface  of  the  head  as  a  very  thin  layer.    Prom  a  point  at  about  the  lower  level  of  the 


Fid.  317— FraaUl  lao^tudiiui  midseotlou  ul  upper  [.:iuur. 

leaser  trochanter,  2}  to  3  inches  from  the  lower  limit  of  the  articular  aurface  of  the  head,  the 
trxbecube  branch  off  from  the  shaft  in  smooth  curves,  spreading  radially  to  cross  to  the  opposite 
wide  in  two  wdl-defined  groups:  alowcr,  or  secondary  group,  and  an  upper,  or  principal  group. 

"o.  The  Secondary  Compressive  Group. — This  group  ot  trabecule  leaves  the  inner  border  of  the 
shaft  beginning  at  about  the  level  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  and  for  a  distance  of  almost  2  inches 
along  the  curving  abaft,  witb  which  the  separate  trabecuhe  make  nn  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
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Thoy  curve  outwardly  and  upwardly  to  cross  in  radiating  smooth  curves  to  the  opposite  side. 
The  lower  filaments  end  in  the  region  of  the  greater  trochanter:  the  adjacent  filaments  above 
these  pursue  a  more  nearly  vertical  course  and  end  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 
The  trabeculae  of  this  group  are  thin  and  with  wide  spaces  between  them.  As  they  traverse 
the  space  between  the  medial  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  bone  they  cross  at  right  angles  the  system 
of  curved  trabeculae  which  arise  from  the  lateral  (outer)  portion  of  the  shaft.  (Figs.  247  and  249.) 
"6.  The  Principal  Compressive  Group. — ^This  group  of  trabeculae  (Figs.  247  and  249)  springs 
from  the  medial  portion  of  the  shaft  just  above  the  group  above-described,  and  spreads  upward 
and  in  slightly  radial  smooth  curved  lines  to  reach  the  upper  portion  of  the  articular  surface  of 
the  head  of  the  femur.  These  trabeculse  are  placed  very  closely  together  and  are  the  thickest  oni^s 
seen  in  the  upper  femur.  They  are  a  prolongation  of  the  shaft  from  which  they  spring  in  straiglit 

LOAD 


FiQ.  24S. — Diagram  of  the  linee  of  stress  in  the  upper  femur,  based  upon  the  mathematical  analysis  of  the  risht 
femur.     These  result  from  the  combination  of  the  different  kmds  of  stresses  at  each  point  in  the  femur.     (After 

Koch) 


lines  which  gradually  curve  to  meet  at  right-angles  the  articular  surface.  There  is  no  change  as 
they  cross  the  epiphyseal  line.  They  also  intersect  at  right-angles  the  system  of  lines  which  rise 
from  the  lateral  side  of  the  femur. 

"This  system  of  principal  and  secondary  compressive  trabecular  corresponds  in  position  and  in 
curvature  with  thelines  of  maximum  compressive  stress,  which  were  traced,  out  in  the  mathematical 
analysis  of  this  portion  of  the  femur.     (Figs.  247  and  250.) 

"i^.  Lateral  (Tensile)  System  of  Trabeciilce. — As  the  compact  bone  of  the  outer  portion  of  the 
shaft  approaches  the  greater  trochanter  it  gradually  decreases  in  thickness.  Beginning  at  a  point 
about  1  inch  below  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  greater  trochanter,  numerous  thin  trabeculae 
are  given  off  from  the  outer  portion  of  the  shaft.     These  trabecula;  lie  in  three  distinct  groups. 

"c.  The  Greater  Trochanter  Group.— These  trabecule  rise  from  the  outer  part  of  the  shaft  just 
below  the  greater  trochanter  and  rise  in  thin,  curving  lines  to  cross  the  region  of  the  greater 
trochanter  and  end  in  its  upper  surface.    Some  of  these  filaments  are  poorly  defined.    This  group 
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intersects  the  trabectilse  of  group  (a)  which  rise  from  the  opposite  side.  The  trabeculae  of  this 
group  evidently  carry  small  stresses,  as  is  shown  by  their' slendemess. 

"d.  The  Principal  Tensile  Group. — This  group  springs  from  the  outer  part  of  the  shaft  imme- 
diately below  group  c,  and  curves  convexly  upward  and  inward  in  nearly  parallel  lines  across  the 
neck  of  the  femur  and  ends  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  head.  These  trabeculffi  are  somewhat 
thinner  and  more  widely  spaced  than  those  of  the  principal  compressive  group  (6).  All  the  trabec- 
ule of  this  group  cross  those  of  groups  (a)  and  (&)  at  right  angles.  This  group  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  lateral  system  (tensile)  and,  as  will  be  shown  later,  the  greatest  tensile  stresses  of  the 
upper  femur  are  carried  by  the  trabecular  of  this  group. 

"c.  The  Secondary  Tensile  Group. — This  group  consists  of  the  trabeciilse  which  spring  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  shaft  and  lie  below  those  of  the  preceding  group.  They  curve  upward  and  medially 
across  the  axis  of  the  femur  anii  end  more  or  less  irregularly  after  crossing  the  midline,  but  a 
number  of  these  filaments  end  in  the  medial  portion  of  the  shaft  and  neck.  They  cross  at  right 
angles  the  trabeculsB  of  group  (a). 
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Fig.  261. — Intensity  of  the  maximum  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  in  the  upp^  femur.    Computed  for  the  load  of 
100  pounds  on  the  right  femur.     Corresponds  to  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  250.     (After  Koch.) 


''  In  general,  the  trabeculse  of  the  tensile  system  are  lighter  in  structure  than  those  of  the  com- 
pressive system  in  corresponding  positions.  The  significance  of  the  difference  in  thickness  of  these 
two  systems  is  that  the  thickness  of  the  trabecule  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  stresses  at  any 
given  point.  Comparison  of  Fig.  247  with  Fig.  251  will  show  that  the  trabeculse  of  the  com- 
pressive system  carry  heavier  stresses  than  those  of  the  tensile  system  in  corresponding  positions. 
For  example,  the  maximum  tensile  stress  at  section  8  (Fig.  251)  in  the  outermost  fiber  is  771 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  compressive  side  the  compressive 
stress  is  954  pounds  per  square  inch.  Similar  comparisons  may  be  made  at  other  points,  which 
confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  thickness  and  closeness  of  spacing  of  the  trabectilse  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  stresses  carried  by  them. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  trabectilse  lie  exactly  in  the  paths  of  the  maximum  tensile  and  com- 
pressive stresses  (compare  Figs.  247/  248  and  251),  and  hence  these  trabeculse  carry  these  stresses 
in  the  most  economical  manner.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  well-recognized  principle  of 
mechanics  that  the  most  direct  manner  of  transmitting  stress  is  in  the  direction  in  which  the  stress 
acts. 
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"Fig.  249  shows  a  longitudinal  frontal  section  through  the  left  femur,  which  is  the  mate  of  the 
right  femur  on  which  the  mathematical  analysis  was  made.  In  this  midsection  the  system  of 
tensile  trabecule,  which  rises  from  the  lateral  (outer)  part  of  the  shaft  and  crosses  over  the  central 
area  to  end  in  the  medial  portion  of  the  shaft,  neck  and  head,  is  clearly  shown.  This  figure  also 
ehowa  the  oompressive  system  of  trabecule  which  rises  on  the  medial  portion  of  the  shaft  and 
crosses  the  central  area  to  end  in  the  head,  neck  and  greater  trochanter.  By  comparing  the  posi- 
tion of  these  two  systems  of  trabeculse  shown  in  Fig.  249  with  the  lines  of  maximum  and  minimum 
stresses  shown  in  Figs.  248  and  250  it  is  seen  that  the  tensile  system  of  trabecules  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  position  of  the  lines  of  maximum  and  minimum  tensile  stresses  which  were 
determined  by  mathematical  analysis.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  compressive  system  of  trabeculse 
in  Fig.  249  corresponds  exactly  with  the  lines  of  maximum  and  minimum  compressive  stresses 
computed  by  mathematical  analysis. 

"The  amount  of  vertical  shear  varies  almost  uniformly  from  a  maximum  of  90  pounds  (90  per 
cent,  of  the  load  on  the  femur-head)  midway  between  sections  4  and  6,  to  a  minimum  of  — 5.7 
pounds  at  section  18"  (Fig.  251).  There  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  spongy  bone  from  section 
6  to  section  18  parallel  with  the  diminished  intensities  of  the  vertical  shear. 

1.  The  trabeculse  of  the  upper  femur,  as  shown  in  frontal  sections,  are  arranged  in  two  general 
systems,  compressive  and  tensile,  which  correspond  in  position  with  the  lines  of  maximum  and 
minimum  stresses  in  the  femur  determined  by  the  mathematical  analysis  of  the  femur  as  a  ntechan- 
ical  structure. 

2.  The  thickness  and  spacing  of  the  trabeculse  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  maximum  stresses 
at  various  points  in  the  upper  femur,  being  thickest  and  most  closely  spaced  in  the  regions  where 
the  greatest  stresses  occur. 

3.  The  amount  of  bony  material  in  the  spongy  bone  of  the  upper  femur  varies  in  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  the  shearing  force  at  the  various  sections. 

4.  The  arrangement  of  the  trabeculse  in  the  positions  of  maximum  stresses  is  such  that  the 
greatest  strength  is  secured  with  a  minimum  of  material. 

Siffn ificance  of  the  Inner  A rchiiedure  of  the  Shaft. — 1 .  Economy  for  resisting  shear.  The  shearing 
stresses  are  at  a  minimum  in  the  shaft.  ''  It  is  dear  that  a  minimum  amount  of  material  will  be 
required  to  resist  the  shearing  stresses."  As  horizontal  and  vertical  shearing  stresses  are  most 
efficiently  resisted  by  material  placed  near  the  neutral  plane,  in  this  region  a  minimum  amount 
of  material  will  be  needed  near  the  neutral  axis.  In  the  shaft  there  is  very  little  if  any  material 
in  the  central  space,  practically  the  only  material  near  the  neutral  plane  being  in  the  compact 
bone,  but  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  neutral  axis.  This  conforms  to  the  requirement  of  mechanics 
for  economy,  as  a  minimum  of  material  is  provided  for  resisting  shearing  stresses  where  these 
stresses  are  a  minimuon. 

2.  Economy  for  resisting  bending  moment.  "The  bending  moment  increases  from  a  minimum 
at  section  4  to  a  maximum  between  sections  16  and  18,  then  gradually  decreases  almost  uniformly 
to 0 near  section  75."  "To  resist  bending  moment  stresses  most  effectively  the  material  should 
be  as  far  from  the  neutral  axis  as  possible."  It  is  evident  that  the  hollow  shaft  of  the  femur  is 
&n  efficient  structure  for  resisting  bending  moment  stresses,  all  of  the  material  in  the  shaft  being 
relatively  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  neutral  axis.  It  is  evident  that  the  hollow  shaft 
provides  efficiently  for  resisting  bending  moment  not  only  due  to  the  load  on  the  femur-head,  but 
from  any  other  loads  tending  to  produce  bending  in  other  planes. 

3.  Economy  for  resisting  axial  stress. 

The  inner  architecture  of  the  shaft  is  adapted  to  resist  in  the  most  efficient  manner  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  minimal  shearing  forces  and  the  axial  and  maximum  bending  stresses. 

The  structure  of  the  shaft  is  such  as  to  secure  great  strength  with  a  relatively  small  amoimt  of 
material. 

The  Distal  Portion  of  the  Femur. — In  frontal  section  (Fig.  249)  in  the  distal  6  inches  of  the 
femur  "there  are  to  be  seen  two  main  systems  of  trabeculse,  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse 
system.  The  trabeculse  of  the  former  rise  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  shaft  and  continue  in  per- 
fectly straight  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft  and  proceed  to  the  epiphyseal  line,  whence 
they  continue  in  more  or  less  curved  lines  to  meet  the  sui;icular  surface  of  the  knee-joint  at  right 
angles  at  every  point.  Near  the  center  there  are  a  few  thin,  delicate,  longitudinal  trabeculse 
which  spring  from  the  longitudinal  trabeculse  just  described,  to  which  they  are  joined  by  fine 
transverse  laments  that  lie  in  planes  parallel  to  the  sagittal  plane. 

"The  trabeculse  of  the  transverse  system  are  somewhat  lighter  in  structure  than  those  of  the 
longitudinal  system,  and  consist  of  numerous  trabeculse  at  right  angles  to  the  latter. 

*'As  the  distal  end  of  the  femur  is  approached  the  shaft  gradually  becomes  thinner  until  the 
articular  surface  is  reached,  where  there  remains  only  a  thin  shell  of  compact  bone.  With  the 
gradual  thinning  of  the  compact  bone  of  the  shaft,  there  is  a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  spongy  bone,  and  a  gradual  flaring  of  the  femur  which  gives  this  portion  of  the  bone  a 
gradually  increasing  gross  area  of  cross-section. 

"There  is  a  marked  thickening  of  the  shell  of  bone  in  the  region  of  the  intercondyloid  fossa 
where  the  anterior  and  posterior  crucial  ligaments  are  attached.    This  thickened  area  is  about 
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0.4  inch  in  diameter  and  consists  of  compact 
bone  from  which  a  number  of  thick  trabecuJir 
pass  at  right  angles  to  the  main  loiwitudiiiai 
eyatcm.  The  ioncr  etructiire  of  the  bone  ia  here 
evidently  adapt<Kl  to  the  efficient  distribution  of 
the  stresses  arising  from  this  ligament  ary  at- 
tachment. 

"Near  the  distal  end  of  the  femur  the  longi- 
tudinal trabccula;  ei^adually  assume  eun-ed 
paths  and  end  ]>crpendicularly  to  the  articular 
surface  at  every  point.  Such  a  atructurp  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
as  stresses  can  be  communicated  through  a 
frictionless  joint  only  in  a  direction  perpendic- 
ular U>  the  joint  surface  at  every  point. 

"With  practically  no  increase  in  the  amount 
of  bony  material  used,  there  is  a  grealJy  increased 
stability  produced  by  the  expansion  of  the  lower 
femur  from  a  hollow  shaft  of  compact  bone  to  a 
Btructuro  of  much  larger  cross-section  almost 
entirely  composed  of  spongy  bone. 

" Signijkance  of  the  Inner  ATchHedurc.  if  Ihe 
Distal  I'nH  of  the  Femur. — The  function  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur  ia  to  transmit  through  a 
hinged  jointtheloadscarried  by  the  femur.  For 
stability  the  width  of  the  liearing  on  which  the 
hinge  action  occurs  should  be  relatively  large. 
For  economy  of  material  the  expansion  of  the  end 
l)earing  should  be  as  lightly  constructed  as  i-t 
consisM^nt  with  proper  strength.  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  mechanics , 
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the  meet  efficient  manner  in  which  stresses  are  transmitted  is  by  the  arrangement  of  the  resist- 
ing nmlerial  in  lines  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which  the  stresses  occur  and  in  the  paths  taken 
by  the  stresses.  Theoretically  the  moHt  efficient  manner  to  attain  these  objects  would  l>e  to  pro- 
long the  innermost  filaments  of  the  Imnc  as  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  hone,  and  gradually  to  flare  the  outer  shell  of  compact  lM>ne  outward,  and  continuing  to  give 
oBRlainents  of  bone  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis  as  the  distal  end  of  the  femur  is  approached 
These  filamenta  should  be  well-braced  transversely  and  each  should  carry  its  proportionate 
port  of  the  total  load,  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis,  transmitting  it  eventually  to  the 
articular  surfaee,  and  in  a  direction  perpentlif;ular  to  that  surface," 

Referring  to  Pig.  249,  it  ia  seen  tJiat  the  large  expansion  of  the  bone  is  produced  by  the  gradual 
innsitioD  of  the  hollow  shaft  of  compact  bone  to  cancellated  bone,  resulting  in  the  produttion 
uf  a  much  larger  volume.  The  tnibeculEC  are  given  off  from  the  shaft  in  tmea  parallel  to  the 
longitudinal  axis,  and  are  braced  transversely  by  two  series  of  trabeculic  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  required  theoretic^y  for  economy. 

-Although  the  action  of  the  muscles  exerts  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  stresses  in  the  femur 
ills  relatively  small  and  very  complex  to  analyze  andhasnot  IwenconciUercdin  thealM  icanahsis 
Ouifin^iaii  (Figs.  2-)2,  253,  254).— The  femur  is  oesified  from^M  centers:  one  for  the  body, 
one  for  the  head,  one  for  each  trochanter,  and  one  for  the  lower  extremity.  Of  all  the  long  bones, 
except  the  clavicle,  it  is  the  first  to  show  traces  of  ossilication ;  this  commences  in  the  middle  of 
the  body,  at  about  the  seventh  week  of  fetal  life,  and  rapidly  extends  upward  and  downward. 
Tbe  centers  in  the  epiphyses  appear  in  the  following  order:  in  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  at  the 
ninth  month  of  fetal  Ufe  (from  this  center  the  condyles  and  epicondylea  are  formed);  in  the  head, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  birth;  in  the  greater  trochanter,  during  the  fourth  year;  ^nd 
in  the  lesser  trochanter,  between  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years.  The  order  in  which  the 
Fpipbysee  are  joined  to  the  body  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  their  appearance;  they  are  not  united 
until  after  puberty,  the  lesser  trochanter  being  first  joined,  then  the  greater,  then  the  head,  and, 
lai^ly,  the  inferior  extremity,  which  is  not  united  until  the  twentieth  year. 

The  Patella  (Knee  Cap). 

The  patella  (Figs.  255,  251'))  is  a  flat,  triangular  bone,  situated  on  the  front  of 
the  knee-joint.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  a  sesamoid  bone,  developed  in  the 
tetidon  of  the  Quadriceps  femoris, 
and  resembles  these  bones  (I)  in 
Iwing  de\eloped  in  a  tendon ;  (2)  in 
its  center  of  ossification  presenting 
a  Icnotty  or  tubercnlated  outline; 
■  '■ij  in  being  composed  mainly  of 
dense  cancellous  tissue.  It  senes 
to  protect  the  front  of  the  joint, 
and  increases  the  leverage  of  the 
Quadriceps  femons  by  making  it 

act  at  a  greater  angle._  It  has  an        f,o-  ass.-iiight pb«ii^  y,„.  ■.■w.-Rutht  p«<.]i:,, 

anterior   and    a   posterior  surface  Anienor  Hurfsce.  Po»iarior  «urfiipe, 

three  borders,  and  an  apex. 

Stnfaces.  —The  anterior  surface  is  convex,  perforated  by  small  apertures  ft)r  the 
passage  of  nutrient  vessels,  and  marked  by  numerous  rough,  longitudinal  strife. 
Tliis  surfac-e  is  covered,  in  the  recent  state,  by  an  expansion  from  the  tendon  of 
the  Quadriceps  femoris,  which  is  continuous  below  with  the  superficial  fibers  of 
the  ligamentum  patellce.  It  is  separated  from  the  integument  by  a  bursa.  The 
posteruff  surface  presents  above  a  smooth,  o\al,  articular  area,  divided  into  two 
facets  by  a  vertical  ridge;  the  riflge  corresponds  to  the  grot>ve  on  the  patellar 
surface  of  the  femur,  and  the  facets  to  the  medial  and  lateral  parts  of  the  same 
surface;  the  lateral  facet  is  the  broader  and  deeper.  Below  the  articular  surface 
is  a  rough,  convex,  non-articular  area,  the  lower  half  of  which  gi\es  attachment 
to  the  ligamentum  patellie;  the  upper  half  is  separated  from  the  head  of  the  tibia 
by  adipose  tissue. 

Borders. — The  base  or  snpeiior  border  is  thick,  and  sloped  from  behind,  down- 
ward, and  for\vard:  it  gives  attachment  to  that  porti<»n  of  the  Quadriceps  femoris 
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which  is  derived  from  the  Rectus  femoris  and  Vastus  intermedius.  The  medial  and 
lateral  borders  are  thinner  and  converge  below:  they  give  attachment  to  those 
portions  of  the  Quadriceps  femoris  which  are  derived  from  the  Vasti  lateralis  and 
medialis. 
Apex. — ^The  apex  is  pointed,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  patellce. 

Struetiue. — The  patetU  consista  of  n,  nearly  unifonn  denae  cancellous  tissue,  covered  by  a 
thin  compact  lamina.  The  cancelli  immediately  beneath  the  anterior  surface  are  arranged 
parallel  with  it.  In  the  rest  of  the  bone  they  radiate  from  the  articular  surface  toward  the  other 
parts  of  the  bone. 

Ouifieation. — The  patella  is  ossified  from  a  single  center,  which  usually  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  second  or  third  year,  but  may  be  delayed  until  the  sixth  year.  More  rarely,  the  bone  is 
developed  by  two  centers,  placed  aide  by  aide.    Ossification  is  completed  about  the  age  of  puberty. 

Arttcolation. — The  patella  articulates  with  the  femur. 

The  Tibia  (Shin  Bone). 

The  tibia  (Figs.  258,  259)  is  situated  at  the  medial  side  of  the  leg,  and, 
excepting  the  femur,  is  the  longest  bone  of  the  skeleton.  It  is  prismoid  in  form, 
expanded  above,  where  it  enters  into  the 
knee-joint,  contracted  in  the  lower  third, 
and  again  enlarged  hut  to  a  lesser  extent 
below.  In  the  male,  its  direction  is  vertical, 
and  parallel  with  the  bone  of  the  opposite 
side;  but  in  the  female  it  has  a  slightly 
oblique  direction  downward  and  lateralward, 
to  compensate  for  the  greater  obliquity  of 
the  femur.  It  has  a  body  and  two  exbvmities. 
Ibe  Upper  Extremity  {proximal  extremity) . 
— ^The  upper  extremity  is  large,  and  expanded 
into  two  eminences,  the  medial  and  lateral 
condyles.  The  superior  articular  surface  pre- 
sents two  smooth  articular  facets  (Fig,  257), 
The  medial  facet,  oval  in  shape,  is  slightly 
Fia.  237.— Upper  lurfaoe  o(  riibt  tibim.  concave  from  Side  to  slde,  and  from  before 

backward.  The  lateral,  nearly  .circular,  is 
concave  from  side  to  side,  but  slightly  convex  from  before  backward,  especially 
at  its  posterior  part,  where  it  is  prolonged  on  to  the  posterior  surface  for  a 
short  distance.  The  central  portions  of  these  facets  articulate  with  the  con- 
dj'les  of  the  femur,  while  their  peripheral  portions  support  the  menisci  of  the 
knee-joint,  which  here  intervene  between  the  two  bones.  Between  the  artic- 
ular facets,  but  nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  bone,  is  tbe 
intercondyloid  eminence  {spine  of  tibia),  surmounted  on  either  side  by  a  prominent 
tubercle,  on  to  the  sides  of  which  the  articular  facets  are  prolonged;  in  front  of 
and  behind  the  intercondyloid  eminence  are  rough  depressions  for  the  attachment 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior'  cruciate  ligaments  and  the  menisci.  The  anterior 
surtaces  of  the  condyles  are  continuous  with  one  another,  forming  a  large  somewhat 
flattened  area;  this  area  is  triangular,  broad  above,  and  perforated  by  large  vascular 
foramina;  narrow  below  where  it  ends  in  a  large  oblong  elevation,  the  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  patellae;  a  bursa  intervenes 
between  the  deep  surface  of  the  ligament  and  the  part  of  the  bone  immediately 
above  the  tuberosity.  Posteriorly,  the  condyles  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  shallow  depression,  the  posterior  intercondyloid  fossa,  which  gives  attachment  to 
part  of  the  posterior  cruciate  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  The  medial  con4yle 
presents  posteriorly  a  deep  transverse  groove,  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of 
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the  Semimembranosus.  Its  medial 
tutfaceiscoaves,  rough,  and  promi- 
nent; it  gives  attachment  to  the 
tibial  collateral  ligament.  The  lat- 
eral eondrle  presents  posteriorly  a 
Bat  articular  facet,  nearly  circular 
in  lonn,  directed  downward,  back- 
ward, and  lateralward,  for  articu- 
lation with  the  head  of  the  fibula. 
Its  iaieral  surface  is  convex,  rough, 
and  prominent  in  front:  on  it  is 
an  eminence,  situated  on  a  level 
with  the  upper  border  of  the  tuber- 
osity and  at  the  junction  of  its 
anterior  and  lateral  surfaces,  for 
the  attachment  of  the  iliotibial 
band.  Just  below  this  a  part  of 
the  Extensor  digitonim  longus 
takes  origin  and  a  slip  from  the 
tendon  of  the  Biceps  femoris  is 
inserted. 

The  Body  or  Shaft  (corpus  tibia). 
—The  body  has  three  borders  and 
diree  surfaces. 

Borders. — The  antertw  crest  or 
border,  the  most  prominent  of  the 
three,  commences  above  at  the 
tuberosity,  and  ends  below  at  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  medial 
malleolus.  It  is  sinuous  and 
prominent  in  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  its  extent,  but  smooth  and 
rounded  below;  it  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg. 

The  medial  border  is  smooth  and 
rounded  above  and  below,  but 
more  prominent  in  the  center;  it 
begins  at  the  back  part  of  the 
medial  condyle,  and  ends  at  the 
posterior  border  of  the  medial 
malleolus;  its  upper  part  gives 
attachment  to  the  tibial  collat- 
eral ligament  of  the  knee-joint 
to  the  extent  of  about>5  cm., 
and  insertion  to  some  fiU^  of 
the  Popliteus;  from  its  iRddle 
third  some  fibers  of  the  Soleus 
and  Flexor  digitorum  longus  take 
origin. 

The  Interosseous  crest  or  lateral 
border  is  thin  and  prominent,  espe- 
cially its  central  part,  and  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane ;  it  commences  above  in  front 
(rf  the  fibular  articular  facet,  and 


Artieviar  ecmmlt 


LaUtlU  malleolut 
Fra.  25S,— Bong  o(  Ihs  ri(hc  lee. 
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bifurcates  below,  to  form  the  boundaries  of  a  triangular  rough  surface,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  interosseous  ligament  connecting  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

Sorfaees. — The  medial  sortae* 
is  smooth,  convex,  and  broader 
ArtieviaT     above   than  below;   its  upper 
Siu^d        third,    directed    forward    and 
■prtxMu     medialward,  is  covered  by  the 
aponeurosis  derived   from    the 
tendon  of  the  Sartorius,  and  by 
the  tendons  of  the  Gracilis  and 
Semitendinosus,    all    of    which 
are  inserted   nearly  as  far  for- 
""""         ward  as  the  anterior  crest;   in 
the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  sub- 
cutaneous. 

The  lateral  snif  ace  is  narrower 
than  the  medial;  its  upper  two- 
thirds  present  a  shallow  groove 
for  the  ori^D  of  the  Tibialis 
anterior;  its  lower  third  b 
smooth,  convex,  curves  grad- 
ually forward  to  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  bone,  and  is 
covered  by  the  tendons  of  the 
Tibialis  anterior.  Extensor  hal- 
lucis  longus,  and  Extensor  digi- 
torum  l9ngus,  arranged  in  this 
order  from  the  medial  side. 

The  posterior  surface  (Fig.  259) 
presents,  at  its  upper  part,  a 
prominent  ridge,  the  popliteal 
line,  which  extends  obliquely 
downward  from  the  back  part  of 
the  articular  facet  for  the  fibula 
to  the  medial  border,  at  the 
junction  of  its  upper  and  middle 
thirds;  it  marks  the  lower  limit 
of  the  insertion  of  the  Popliteus, 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  the 
fascia  covering  this  muscle,  and 
gives  origin  to  part  of  the 
Soleus,  Flexor  digitorum  longus, 
and  Tibialis  posterior.  The 
triaogular  area,  above  this  line, 
givd3  insertion  to  the  Popliteus. 
The  middle  third  of  the  poste- 
rior surface  is  divided  by  a  ver- 
tical ridge  into  two  parts;  the 
rido  begins  at  the  popliteal  line 
and  is  well-marked  above,  but 
indistinct  below ;  the  medial  and 
broader  portion  gives  origin  to 
the  Flexor  digitorum  longus, 
the  lateral  and  narrower  to  part 
Fio.  2M.-Bon«i  of  the  riiht  i«fc  p«i«iw  nirfac  of  the  TiWalis  posterior.    The 
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remaining  part  of  the  posterior  surface  is  smdoth  and  covered  by  the  Tibialis 
posterior,  Flexor  digitorum  longus,  and  Flexor  hallucis  longus.  Immediately  below 
the  popliteal  line  is  the  nutrient  fvamen,  which  is  large  and  directed  obliquely 
downward. 

The  Lower  Extremity  (distal  extremity). — ^Tbe  lower  extremity,  much  smaller 
than  the  upper,  presents  five  surfaces;  it  is  prolonged  downwud  on  its  medial 
side  as  a  strong  process,  the  medial  malleolag. 

Sarfaees. — ^llie  inferiw  articular  surface  is  quadrilateral,  and  smooth  for  articu- 
lation with  the  talus.  It  is  concave  from  before  backward,  broader  in  front  than 
behind,  and  traversed  from  before  backward  by  a  slight  elevation,  separating 
two  d^ressions.    It  is  continuous  with  that  on  the  medial  malleolus. 

Upper  extnmily 


Fis.  zea — Flku  of  oanfinlion  of  the  tibu.     Fram  three  Fi< 

The  anterior  surtaee  of  the  lower  extremity  is  smooth  and  rounded  above,  and 
covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  muscles;  its  lower  margin  presents  a  rough 
transverse  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  articular  capsule  of  the  ankle- 
joint. 

The  posterior  surface  is  traversed  by  a  shallow  groove  directed  obliquely  down- 
ward and  medialward,  continuous  with  a  similar  groove  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  talus  and  serving  for  the  passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  haJlucis  longus. 

The  l»teral  snitace  presents  a  triangular  rough  depression  for  the  attachment 
of  the  inferior  interosseous  ligament  connecting  it  with  the  fibula;  the  lower  part 
of  this  depression  is  smooth,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh  state,  and  articu- 
lates with  the  fibula.  The  surface  is  bounded  by  two  prominent  borders,  con- 
tinuous above  with  the  intetosseous  crest;  they  afford  attachment  to  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ligaments  of  the  lateral  malleolus. 

The  medial  niiface  is  prolonged  downward  to  form  a  strong  pyramidal  process, 
flattened  from  without  inward — the  medial  malleolna.  The  medwl  surface  of  this 
process  is  convex  and  subcutaneous;  its  lateral  or  articulaT  surface  is  smooth  and 
slightly  concave,  and  articulates  with  the  talus;  its  anterior  border  is  rough,  for 
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the  attachment  of  the  anterior  fibers  of  the  deltoid  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint; 
its  posterior  border  presents  a  broad  groove,  the  malleolar  sulcus,  directed  obliquely- 
downward  and  medialward,  and  occasionally  double;  this  sulcus  lodges  the  tendons 
of  the  Tibialis  posterior  and  Flexor  digitorum  longus.  The  summit  of  the  medial 
malleolus  is  marked  by  a  rough  depression  behind,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
deltoid  ligament. 

Stroctore. — ^The  structure  of  the  tibia  is  like  that  of  the  other  long  bones.  The  compact  wall 
of  the  body  is  thickest  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  bone. 
'  Ossification. — ^The  tibia  is  ossified  from  three  centers  (Figs.  260,  261):  one  for  the  body  and 
one  for  either  extremity.  Ossification  begins  in  the  center  of  the  body,  about  the  seventh  week 
of  fetal  life,  and  gradually  extends  toward  the  extremities.  The  center  for  the  upper  epiphysis 
appears  before  or  shortly  after  birth;  it  is  flattened  in  form,  and  has  a  thin  tongue-shaped  process 
in  front,  which  forms  the  tuberosity  (Fig.  260) ;  that  for  the  lower  epiph3r8is  appears  in  the  second 
year.  The  lower  epiphysis  joins  the  body  at  about  the  eighteenth,  and  the  upper  one  joins  about 
the  twentieth  year.  Two  additional  centers  occasionally  exist,  one  for  the  tongue-shaped  process 
of  the  upper  epiphysis,  which  forms  the  tuberosity,  and  one  for  the  medial  malleolus. 

The  Fibula  (Calf  Bone). 

The  fibula  .(Figs.  258,  259)  is  placed  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  tibia,  with  which 
it  is  connected  above  and»  below.  It  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  bones,  and,  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  the  most  slender  of  all  the  long  bones.  Jts  upper 
extremity  is  small,  placed  toward  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  below  the  level 
of  the  knee-joint,  and  excluded  from  the  formation  of  this  joint.  Its  lower  extremity 
inclines  a  little  forward,  so  as  to  be  on  a  plane  anterior  to  that  of  the  upper  end ; 
it  projects  below  the  tibia,  and  forms  the  lateral  part  of  the  ankle-joint.  The 
bone  has  a  body  and  two  extremities. 

The  Upper  Extremity  or  Head  {capitulum  fibula;  proximal  extremity). — ^The 
upper  extremity  is  of  an  irregular  quadrate  form,  presenting  above  a  flattened 
articular  surface,  directed  upward,  forward,  and  medialward,  for  articulation  with 
a  corresponding  surface  on  the  lateral  condyle  of  the  tibia.  On  the  lateral* side 
'  is  a  thick  and  rough  prominence  continued  behind  into  a  pointed  eminence,  the 
apex  {styloid  proce-ss),  which  projects  upward  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  head. 
The  prominence^  at  its  upper  and  lateral  part,  gives  attachment  to  the  tendon  of 
the  Biceps  femoris  and  to  the  fibular  collateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  the  liga- 
ment dividing  the  tendon  into  two  parts.  The  remaining  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  head  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  and  ligaments.  It  presents  in 
front  a  tubercle  for  the  origin  of  the  upper  and  anterior  fibers  of  the  Peronaeus 
longus,  and  a  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  head; 
and  behind,  another  tubercle,  for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
head  and  the  origin  of  the  upper  fibers  of  the  Soleus. 

The  Body  or  Shaft  {corpus  fihulce). — The  body  presents  four  borders — the 
antero-lateral,  the  antero-medial,  the  postero-lateral,  and  the  postero-medial;  and 
four  surfaces — anterior,  posterior,  medial,  and  lateral. 

Borders. — ^The  antero-lateral  border  begins  above  in  front  of  the  head,  runs  ver- 
tically downward  to  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  then  curving  some- 
what lateralward,  bifurcates  so  as  to  embrace  a  triangular  subcutaneous  surface 
ioMnediately  above  the  lateral  malleolus.  This  border  gives  attachment  to  an 
'  intermuscular  septum,  which  separates  the  Extensor  muscles  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  leg  from  the  Peroneei  longus  and  brevis  on  the  lateral  surface. 

The  antero-medial  border,  or  interosseous  crest,  is  situated  close  to  the  medial 
side  of  the  preceding,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  with  it  in  the  upper  third  of  its 
extent,  but  diverges  from  it  in  the  lower  two-thirds.  It  begins  above  just  beneath 
the  head  of  the  bone  (sometimes  it  is  quite  indistinct  for  about  2.5  cm,  below  the 
head),  and  ends  at  the  apex  of  a  rough  triangular  surface  immediately  above  the 
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arcicular  facet  of  the  lateral  malleolus.  It  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  inter- 
osseous membrane,  which  separates  the  Extensor  muscles  in  front  from  the  Flexor 
miL'fclea  behind. 

The  postero-lateral  border  is  prominent;  it  begins  above  at  the  apex,  and  ends 
below  in  the  posterior  border  of  the  lateral  malleolus.  It  is  directed  lateralward 
attove,  backward  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  backward,  and  a  little  medialward 
below,  and  gives  attachment  to  an  aponeurosis  which  separates  the  Perontei  on 
the  lateral  surface  from  the  Flexor  muscles  on  the  posterior  surface. 

The  postero-medud  border,  sometimes  called  the  obliqae  line,  begins  above  at  the 
medial  side  of  the  head,  and  ends  by  becoming  continuous  with  the  interosseous 
crest  at  the  lower  fourth  of  the  bone.  It  is  well-marked  and  prominent  at  the  upper 
and  middle  parts  of  the  bone.  It  gives  attachment  to  an  aponeurosis  which  sep- 
arates the  Tibialis  posterior  from  the  Soleus  and  Flexor  hallucis  longus. 
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Fio.  202. — ^Lower«iti«niity  of  tiiht  flbuU,  Pia.    363.— PUs  of  oaaificBtion  of  ths 

MflditI  tupect,  Gbutk.    From  thr««  nnten. 

SmfacM. — ^The  Ulterior  surface  is  the  interval  between  the  antero-lateral  and 
antero-medial  borders.  It  is  extremely  narrow  and  flat  in  the  upper  third  of  its 
extent;  broader  and  grooved  longitudinally  in  its  lower  third;  it  serves  for  the 
origin  of  three  muscles;  the  Extensor  digitorum  longus,  Extensor  hallucis  longus, 
and  Peroneeus  tertius. 

The  poat«iior  rartace  is  the  space  included  between  the  postero-lateral  and  the 
postero-medial  borders;  it  is  continuous  below  with  the  triangular  area  above 
the  articular  surface  of  the  lateral  malleolus;  it  is  directed  backward  above,  back- 
ward and  medialward  at  its  middle,  directly  medialward  below.  Its  upper  third 
is  rough,  for  the  origin  of  the  Soleus;  its  lower  part  presents  a  triangular  surface, 
connected  to  the  tibia  by  a  strong  interosseous  ligament;  the  intervening  part  of 
the  surface  is  covered  by  the  fibers  of  origin  of  the  Flexor  hallucis  longus.  Near 
the  middle  of  this  surface  is  the  nutrient  foramen,  which  is  directed  downward. 

The  medial  surface  is  the  interval  included  between  the  antero-medial  and  the 
postero-medial  borders.    It  is  grooved  for  the  origin  of  the  Tibialis  posterior. 
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The  lateral  sortace  is  the  space  between  the  anterolateral  and  posterolateral 
borders.  It  is  broad,  and  often  deeply  grooved;  it  is  directed  lateralward  in  the 
upper  twothirds  of  its  course,  backward  in  the  lower  third,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  posterior  border  of  the  lateral  malleolus.  This  surface  gives  origin  to 
the  Perontei  longus  and  brevis. 

The  Lovei  Extremis  or  Lateral  Malleoliu  {maUeolvs  lateralis;  distal  extremity; 
external  inalleolus). — The  lower  extremity  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  somewhat 
flattened  from  side  to  side;  it  descends  to  a  lower  level  than  the  medial  malleolus. 
The  lateral  surface  is  convex,  subcutaneous,  and  continuous  with  the  triangular, 
subcutaneous  surface  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  body.  The  medial  surface  (Fig. 
262)  presents  in  front  a  smooth  triangular  surface,  convex  from  above  downward, 
which  articulates  with  a  corresponding  surface  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  talus. 
Behind  and  beneath  the  articular  surface  is  a  rough  depression,  which  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  posterior  talofibular  ligament.  The  anterior  border  is  thick  and  rough, 
and  marked  below  by  a  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  talofibular 
ligament.  The  posterior  border  is  broad  and  presents  the  shallow  malleolar  salens,^ 
for  the  passage  of  the  tendons  of  the  Peronsei  longus  and  brevis.  The  Bommit 
is  rounded,  and  give  attachment  to  the  calcaneofibular  ligament. 

OuifleUiCHl.— The  fibula  ia  ossified  from  three  centera  (Fig.  263) :  one  for  the  body,  and  one 
for  either  end.  OBaification  begina  in  the  body  about  the  eighth  wedi  of  fetal  life,  and  extends 
tOWEffd  the  extremities.  At  birth  the  ends  are  cartilaginous.  Ossification  conunencea  in  the 
lower  end  in  the  second  year,  and  in  the  upper  about  the  fourth  year.  The  lower  epiphysis, 
the  first  to  OBsify,  unites  with  the  body  about  the  twentieth  year;  the  upper  epiphysis  joine 
about  the  twenty-fifth  year. 

OrcwH  for  Ptrm/tut  IcvUi 
riwUm-ariHU 

Per<Ki 


THE   FOOT. 

The  skeleton  of  the  foot  (Figs.  268  and  269)  consists  of  three  parts:  the 
metatarsus,  and  pbalanges. 
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articular  facet  of  the  lateral  malleolus.  It  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  inter- 
osseous membrane,  which  separates  the  Extensor  musclesin  front  from  the  Flexor 
muscles  behind. 

The  pwtero-lateral  border  is  prominent;  it  befinns  above  at  the  apex,  and  ends 

■  below  in  the  posterior  border  of  the  lateral  malleolus.    It  is  directed  lateralward 

above,  backward  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  backward,  and  a  little  medialward 

below,  and  gives  attachment  to  an  aponeurosis  which  separates  the  Peroneei  on 

the  lateral  surface  from  the  Flexor  muscles  on  the  posterior  surface. 

The  postero-modial  border,  sometimes  called  the  oblitns  line,  begins  above  at  the 
medial  side  of  the  head,  and  ends  by  becoming  continuous  with  the  interosseous 
crest  at  the  lower  fourth  of  the  bone.  It  is  well-marked  and  prominent  at  the  upper 
and  middle  parts  of  the  bone.  It  gives  attachment  to  an  aponeurosis  which  sep- 
arates the  Tibialis  posterior  from  the  Soleus  and  Flexor  hallucls  longus. 


Upper  txtremitg 

Apptaraaboui 
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Surfaeea.' — The  anterior  sortace  is  the  interval  between  the  antero-lateral  and 
antero-medial  borders.  It  is  extremely  narrow  and  flat  in  the  upper  third  of  its 
extent;  broader  and  grooved  longitudinally  in  its  lower  third;  it  serves  for  the 
origin  of  three  muscles:  the  Extensor  digitorum  longus,  Extensor  hallucis  longus, 
apd  Peronseus  tertius; 

The  posterior  sortace  is  the  space  included  between  the  postero-lateral  and  the 
postero-medial  borders;  it  is  continuous  below  with  the  triangular  area  above 
the  articular  surface  of  the  lateral  malleolus;  it  is  directed  backward  above,  back- 
ward and  medialward  at  its  middle,  directly  medialward  below.  Its  upper  third 
is  rough,  for  the  origin  of  the  Soleus;  its  lower  part  presents  a  triangular  surface, 
connected  to  the  tibia  by  a  strong  interosseous  ligament;  the  intervening  part  of 
the  surface  is  covered  by  the  fibers  of  origin  of  the  Flexor  hallucis  longus.  Near 
the  middle  of  this  surface  is  the  nutrient  foramen,  which  is  directed  downward. 

The  medial  surface  is  the  interval  included  between  the  antero-medial  and  the 
postero-medial  borders.    It  is  grooved  for  the  origin  of  the  Tibialis  posterior. 
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lodgement  of  the  interosseous  talocalcaneal  ligament.  In  front  and  to  the  medial 
side  of  this  groove  is  an  elongated  facet,  concave  from  behind  forward,  and  with  its 
long  axis  directed  forward  and  lateralward.  This  facet  is  frequently  divided  into 
two  by  a  notch:  of  the  two,  the  posterior,  and  larger  is  termed  the  middle  articular 
surface;  it  is  supported  on  a  projecting  process  of  bone,  the  sustentaculum  tali^ 
and  articulates  with  the  middle  calcaneal  facet  on  the  under  surface  of  the  talus; 
the  anterior  articular  surface  is  placed  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  articu- 
lates with  the  anterior  calcaneal  facet  on  the  talus.  The  upper  surface,  anterior 
and  lateral  to  the  facets,  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments  and  for  the  origin 
of  the  Extensor  digitorum  brevis. 

The  inferior  or  plantar  surface  is  uneven,  wider  behind  than  in  front,  and  convex 
from  side  to  side;  it  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  a  transverse  elevation,  the  calcaneal 
tuberosity,  which  is  depressed  in  the  middle  and  prolonged  at  either  end  into  a 
process;  the  lateral  process,  small,  prominent,  and  rounded,  gives  origin  to  part 
of  the  Abductor  digiti  quinti;  the  medial  process,  broader  and  larger,  gives  attach- 
ment, by  its  prominent  medial  margin,  to  the  Abductor  hallucis,  and  in  front 
to  the  Flexor  digitorum  brevis  and  the  plantar  aponeurosis;  the  depression  between 
the  processes  gives  origin  to  the  Abductor  digiti  quinti.  The  rough  surface  in 
front  of  the  processes  gives  attachment  to  the  long  plantar  ligament,  and  to  the 
lateral  head  of  the  Quadratus  plantae;  while  to  a  prominent  tubercle  nearer  the 
anterior  part  of  this  surface,  as  well  as  to  a  transverse  groove  in  front  of  the  tubercle, 
is  attached  the  plantar  calcaneocuboid  ligament. 

The  lateral  surface  is  broad  behind  and  narrow  in  front,  flat  and  almost  sub- 
cutaneous; near  its  center  is  a  tubercle,  for  the  attachment  of  the  calcaneofibular 
ligament.  At  its  upper  and  anterior  part,  this  surface  gives  attachment  to  the 
lateral  talocalcaneal  ligament;  and  in  front  of  the  tubercle  it  presents  a  narrow 
surface  marked  by  two  oblique  grooves.  The  grooves  are  separated  by  an  elevated 
ridge,  or  tubercle,  the  trochlear  process  (peroneal  tubercle),  which  varies  much  in 
size  in  different  bones.  The  superior  groove  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  Peronaeus 
brevis;  the  inferior  groove,  that  of  the  Peronseus  longus. 

The  medial  surfiace  is  deeply  concave;  it  is  directed  obliquely  downward  and 
forward,  and  serves  for  the  transmission  of  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves  into  the 
sole  of  the  foot;  it  affords  origin  to  part  of  the  Quadratus  plantce.  At  its  upper 
and  forepart  is  a  horizontal  eminence,  the  sustentaculum  tali,  which  gives  attach- 
ment to  a  slip  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posterior.  This  eminence  is  concave 
above,  and  articulates  with  the  middle  calcaneal  articular  surface  of  the  talus; 
below,  it  is  grooved  for  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  hallucis  longus;  its  anterior  margin 
gives  attachment  to  the  plantar  calcaneonavicular  ligament,  and  its  medial » 
to  a  part  of  the  deltoid  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint. 

The  anterior  or  cuboid  articular  surface  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form.  It  is 
concave  from  above  downward  and  lateralward,  and  convex  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  this.  Its  medial  border  gives  attachment  to  the  plantar  calcaneona\dcular 
ligament. 

The  posterior  surface  is  prominent,  convex,  wider  below  than  above,  and  divisible 
into  three  areas.  The  lowest  of  these  is  rough,  and  covered  by  the  fatty  and  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  heel;  the  middle,  also  rough,  gives  insertion  to  the  tendo  calcaneus 
and  Plantaris;  while  the  highest  is  smooth,  and  is  covered  by  a  bursa  which  inter- 
venes between  it  and  the  tendo  calcaneus. 

Articulations. — The  calcaneus  articulates  with  two  bones:    the  talus  and  cuboid. 

The  Talus  {astragalus;  ankle  bone)  (Figs.  270  to  273).— The  talus  is  the  second 
largest  of  the  tarsal  bones.  It  occupies  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  tarsus^ 
supporting  the  tibia  above,  resting  upon  the  calcaneus  below,  articulating  on 
either  side  with  the  malleoli,  and  in  front  with  the  navicular.  It  consists  of  a 
body,  a  neck,  and  a  head 
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Tb«  Body  {corpus  tali). — The  niparior  anrtMe  of  the  body  presents,  behind,  a 
smooth  trochlear  surface,  the  trochlea,  for  articulation  with  the  tibia.  The  trochlea 
is  broader  in  front  than  behind,  convex  from  before  backward,  slightly  concave 
from  side  to  ^de:  in  front  it  is  continuous  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone. 

Far  mtdial  malUotua 


Lateral  ttibereU 
Fia.  270. — Lrit  taloi.  fiom  abore. 

For  plantar  adcaneonmieatar  linnmenl 


71. — Left  Islue.  from  below. 


The  iataiar  sorfaee  presents  two  articular  areas,  the  posterior  and  middle  cal- 
caneal surfaces,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  deep  groove,  the  sulcus  tali. 
The  groove  runs  obliquely  forward  and  lateralward,  becoming  gradually  broader 
and  deeper  in  front:  in  the  articulated  foot  it  lies  above  a  similar  groove  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  calcaneus,  and  forms,  with  it,  a  canal  (sinas  tarsi)  filled 
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up  ill  the  fresh  state  by  the  interosseous  talocalcaneal  ligament.  The  posterior 
calcaneal  articular  surface  is  large  and  of  an  oval  or  oblong  form.  It  articulates 
with  the  corresponding  facet  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  calcaneus/  and  is  deeply 
concave  in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis  which  runs  forward  and  lateralward  at 
an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  median  plane  of  the  body.  The  middle  calcaneal 
articular  surtace  is  small,  oval  in  form  and  slightly  convex;  it  articulates  with  the 
upper  surface  of  the  sustentaculum  tali  of  the  calcaneus. 

The  medial  surface  presents  at  its  upper  part  a  pear-shaped  articular  facet  for 
the  medial  malleolus,  continuous  above  with  the  trochlea;  below  the  articular 
surface  is  a  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  deep  portion  of  the  deltoid 
ligament  of  the  ankle-joint. 

TrocitUa/or  tQiia 


Sulau  for  Flat.  haUucut  r  nanctOar  botu, 

.  „.  r_.._,  —wjam/mamaiiar  ligamenl 
F>o.  272.— Left  Ulus.  medial  nirfsix. 


For  mmcular  bone 

FiQ.  2T3.— Ldt  Uliu.  bt«rmt  njrfsoe. 

The  lateral  stirface  carries  a  large  triangular  facet,  concave  from  above  downward, 
for  articulation  with  the  lateral  malleolus;  its  anterior  half  is  continuous  above  with 
the  trochlea ;  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  ante- 
rior talofibular  ligament.  Between  the  posterior  half  of  the  lateral  border  of  the 
trochlea  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  fibular  articular  surface  is  a  tri- 
angular facet  (Fawcett*)  which  comes  into  contact  with  the  transverse  Inferior 
tibiofibular  ligament  during  fiexion  of  the  ankle-joint;  below  the  base  of  this  facet 
is  a  groove  which  affords  attachment  to  the  posterior  talofibular  ligament. 

The  posterior  surface  is  narrow,  and  traversed  by  a  groove  running  obliquely 

>  Sewell  (JoiirDfti  of  AnAtomy  uid  PhydiolDcyp  voL  mviii)  pointed  out  that  in  About  10  per  wot^  of  bono*  a  «na«ll 
UiHoAUlar  facet.  coDtiuuouB  with  the  no9t«rior  calcaaeal  facet,  u  prenat  at  the  junction  of  the  lateral  luifacs  ot  tbv 

<  ^nburch  .Medici  Jouraal.  ISBS. 
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downward  and  medialward,  and  transmitting  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  hallucis 
longiu.  -  Lateral  to  the  groove  is  a  prominent  tubercle,  the  posterior  process,  to 
which  the  posterior  talofibular  ligament  is  attached;  this  process  is  sometimes 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  talus,  and  is  then  known  as  the  m  tricoiinm.  Medial 
to  the  groove  is  a  second  smaller  tubercle. 

The  Neck  (collum  tali). — The  neck  is  directed  forward  and  medialward,  and 
comprises  the  constricted  portion  of  the  bone  between  the  body  and  the  oval  head. 
Its  upper  and  ntedial  snifaces  are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments;  its  lateral 
Boitace  is  concave  and  is  continuous  below  with  the  deep  groove  for  the  inter- 
osseous talocalcaneal  ligament. 

The  Head  (capyi  tali). — The  head  looks  forward  and  medialward;  its  anteriu 
■ituaUi  or  naTicnlar  suiface  is  large,  oval,  and  convex.  Its  inferior  snrtace  has  two 
facets,  which  are  best  seen  in  the  fresh  condition.  The  medial,  situated  in  front 
of  the  middle  calcaneal  facet,  is  convex,  triangular,  or  semi-oval  in  shape,  and 
rests  on  the  plantar  calcaneonavicular  ligament;  the  lateral,  named  the  anterior 
calcaneal  artbnilar  surface,  is  somewhat  fattened,  and  articulates  with  the  facet  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  calcaneus. 
AiticnUtioiu. — The  talus  articulates  wtth/t>ur  bonee:    tibia,  fibula,  calcaneus,  and  navicular. 

The  Cuboid  Bone  (o»  cuboideum)  (Figs.  274, 275) . — The  cuboid  bone  is  placed  on 
the  lateral  side  of  the  foot,  in  front  of  the  calcaneus,  and  behind  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metatarsal  bones.    It  is  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  its  base  being  directed  medialward. 

Far  Zrd  evntiform        For  4A  tadalarsal 


Fio.  OT4.— The  lelt  cuboid.     AuUto-iredisI  view,  Fio,  27S,— The  left  cuboid.     Poeuto-lileral  view, 

Snrfaces.^The  dorsal  surface,  directed  upward  and  lateralward,  is  rough,  for  the 
attachment  of  ligaments.  The  plantar  surface  presents  in  front  a  deep  groove, 
the  peroneal  sulcus,  which  runs  obliquely  forward  and  medialward;  it  lodges  the 
tendon  of  the  Peronteus  longus,  and  is  bounded  behind  by  a  prominent  ridge, 
to  which  the  long  plantar  ligament  is  attached.  The  ridge  ends  laterally  in  an 
eminence,  the  taberosity,  the  surface  of  which  presents  an  oval  facet;  on  this  facet 
glides  the  sesamoid  bone  or  cartilage  frequently  found  in  the  tendon  of  the  Pero- 
nseus  longus.  The  surface  of  bone  behind  the  groove  is  rough,  for  the  attachment 
of  the  plantar  calcaneocuboid  ligament,  a  few  fibers  of  the  Flexor  hallucis  brevis, 
and  a  fasciculus  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posterior.  The  lateral  amface 
presents  a  deep  notch  formed  by  the  commencement  of  the  peroneal  sulcus.  The 
paeterior  surface  is  smooth,  triangular,  and  concavo-convex,  for  articulation  with 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  calcaneus;  its  infero-medial  angle  projects  backward 
as  a  process  which  underlies  and  supports  the  anterior  end  of  the  calcaneus.  The 
anterior  surface,  of  smaller  size,  but  also  irregularly  triangular,  is  divided  by  a 
vertical  ridge  into  two  facets:  the  medial,  quadrilateral  in  form,  articulates  with 
the  fourth  metatarsal;  the  lateral,  larger  and  more  triangular,  articulates  with  the 
fifth.  The  medial  surface  is  broad,  irregularly  quadrilateral,  and  presents  at 
its  middle  and  upper  part  a  smooth  oval  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  third 
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cuneiform;  and  behind  this  (occasionally)  a  smaller  facet,  for  articulation  witfa 
the  navicular;  it  is  rough  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  for  the  attachment  of  strong 
interosseous  ligaments.  . 

ArticnlftUons. — The  cuboid  articulates  with  /our  bones:  the  calcaneus,  third  cuneiform,  and 
fourth  and  fifth  metatarsails;  occasionally  with  a  fifth,  the  navicular. 

Th«  NaTicular  Bone  {os  naviculare pedis;  scaphoid  bone)  (Figs.  276,  277). — The 
navicular  bone  is  situated  at  the  medial  side  of  the  tarsus,  between  the  talus 
behind  and  the  cuneiform  bones  in  front. 


Fio.  276— Tfae  left  DBviDulu.     Antero-latcmlview.  Fia.  277.— Ttwiett  nsviculHr.    rcatfro-mediidview. 

Surfaces. — The  anterior  surface  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  and  subdivided  by  two 
ridges  into  three  facets,  for  articulation  with  the  three  cuneiform  bones.  The 
posterior  surface  is  oval,  concave,  broader  laterally  than  medially,  and  articulates 
with  the  rounded  head  of  the  talus.  The  dorsal  surface  is  convex  from  side  to  side, 
and  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  plantar  surface  is  irregular,  and 
also  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.    The  medial  surface  presents  a  rounded 

tnberoaitjr,  the  lower  part  of  which 
For  2nd  Far  gives  attachment  to  part  of  the 

For  irf  meiatarsia  mttatarial     2nd  cumijorm     tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posterior. 

The  lateral  surface  is  rough  and 
irregular  for  the  attachment  of 
ligaments,  and  occasionally  pre- 
sents a  small  facet  for  articula- 
tion with  the  cuboid  bone. 

Aiticnlfttioiu. — The  navicular  articu- 
lates with  /our  bones  1  the  talua  and 
the  three  cuneifonne;  occasionally  with 
a  fifth,  the  cuboid. 

For  lendm  of  For  navieuiar        Tiie  Fjist  Cuneiform  Bone  {os 

TAialU  anurior  cuneiform  piimum;  iniemalcunei- 

"l^J'^Z^'^V^^'^K^:"-       ''fSr»'"p"Ji^l'io™f vt'T    form)  (Figs.  278, _279).-The first 

cuneiform  bone  is  the  largest  of 
the  three  cuneiforms.  It  is  situated  at  the  medial  side  of  the  foot,  between  the 
navicular  behind  and  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  in  front. 

Surfaces. — The  medial  siirface  is  subcutaneous,  broad,  and  quadrilateral;  at  its 
anterior  plantar  angle  is  a  smooth  oval  impression,  into  which  part  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Tibialis  anterior  is  inserted;  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  rough  for  the 
attachment  of  ligaments.  The  lateral  surface  is  concave,  presenting,  along  its 
superior  and  posterior  borders  a  narrow  I^shaped  surface,  the  vertical  limb  and 
fiosterior  part  of  the  horizontal  limb  of  which  articulate  with  the  second  cuneiform, 
while  the  anterior  part  of  the  horizontal  limb  articulates  with  the  second  metatarsal 
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bone:  the  rest  of  this  surface  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments  and  part 
of  the  tendon  of  the  Peronieus  longus.  The  anteriOT  surface,  kidney-shaped  and 
much  larger  than  the  posterior,  articulates  with  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  The 
posteiior  snrface  is  triangular,  concave,  and  articulates  with  the  most  medial  and 
largest  of  the  three  facets  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  navicular.  The  plantar 
sorfaee  is  rough,  and  forms  the  base  of  the  wedge;  at  its  back  part  is  a  tuberosity 
for  the  insertion  of  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posterior.  It  also  gives 
insertion  io  front  to  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  anterior.  The  dorsal  surface 
is  the  narrow  end  of  the  wedge,  and  is  directed  upward  and  lateralward;  it  is 
rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 

Articnlaliona. — The  first  cuneiform  articulates  frith  four  bones:  the  navicular,  second  cunei- 
fano,  and  firet  and  second  metatareals. 

The  Second  Cmieiform  Bone  {os  cuneiforme  secundum;  middle  cuneiform)  (Pigs. 
2S0,  281). — The  second  cuneiform  bone,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  of  very  reg- 
ular wedge-like  form,  the  thin  end  being  directed  downward.  It  is  situated  between 
the  other  two  cuneiforms,  and  articulates  with  the  navicular  behind,  and  the 
second  metatarsal  in  front. 

Sttrfaees. — The  anterior  surface,  triangular  in  form,  and  narrower  than  the  pos- 
terior, articulates  with  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone.  The  posterior  sor- 
f»ce,  also  triangular,  articulates  with  the  intermediate  facet  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  navicular.  The  medial  surface  carries  an  L-shaped  articular  facet,  running 
along  the  superior  and  posterior  borders,  for  articulation  with  the  first  cuneiform, 
and  is  rough  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  lateral 
r...i^~...-f»n.  'it  .    .       surf  ace  presents  posteriorly  a  smooth 

facet  for  articulation  with  the  third 
cuneiform  bone.  The  dorsal  surface 
forms  the  base  of  the  wedge;  it  is 
quadrilateral  and  rough  for  the  at- 
tachment of  ligaments.  The  plantar 
surface,  sharp  and  tuberculated,  is 
also  rough  for  the  attachment  of 
For  2nd  ntdatarsal        For  3rd  cuiKiJorm  ligaments,  and  for  the  insertion  of  a 

Via  280  —^The  left  BecoDd        Fio.  281.  —  The  left    slip  from  the  tendou  of  the  Tibialis 

rwtUam.    Ad  lenvmedii]        ■Eeood  cuneiform.     Pos-      ,_. ■ 

Twir  tero-Ul*™l  view.  pOStCnOr, 


The  Thild  Cnneitorm  Bone  (oa  cuneiforme  tertium;  external  cuneiform)  (Figs.  282, 
28-3)  .—The  third  cuneiform  bone,  intermediate  in  size  between  the  two  preceding, 
is  wedge-shaped,  the  base  being  uppermost.  It  occupies  .the  center  of  the  front  row 
of  the  tarsal  bones,  between  the  second  cuneiform  medially,  the  cuboid  laterally, 
the  navicular  behind,  and  the  third  metatarsal  in  front, 

Sorfaces. — The  anterior  surface,  triangular  in  form,  articulates  with  the  third 
metatarsal  bone.  The  posterior  surface  articulates  with  the  lateral  facet  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  navicular,  and  is  rough  below  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
mentous fibers.  The  medial  soiface  presents  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  articular 
facet,  separated  by  a  rough  depression :  the  anterior,  sometimes  divided,  articulates 
with  the  lateral  side  of  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone;  the  posterior  skirts 
the  posterior  border,  and  articulates  with  the  second  cuneiform;  the  rough  depres- 
sion gives  attachment  to  an  interosseous  ligament.  The  lateral  surface  also  pre- 
sents two  articular  facets,  separated  by  a  rough  non-articular  area;  the  anterior 
facet,  situated  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  bone,  is  small  and  semi-oval  in  shape, 
and  articulates  with  the  medial  side  of  the  base  of  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone; 
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the  posterior  and  larger  one  is  triangular  ot  oval,  and  articulates  with  the  cuboid; 
the  rough,  non-articular  area  serves  for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous  ligament. 
Thie  three  facets  for  articulation  with  the  three  metatarsal  bones  are  continuous 
with  one  another;  those  for  articulation  with  the  second  cuneiform  and  navicular 
are  also  continuous,  but  that  for  articulation  with  the  cuboid  is  usually  separate. 
The  dorsal  sartace  is  of  an  oblong  form,  its  postero-lateral  angle  being  prolonged 
backward.  The  plantar  Burlaee  is  a  rounded  margin,  and  serves  for  the  attachment 
of  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posterior,  part  of  the  Flexor  hallucis  brevis, 
and  ligaments. 


far  navicvlar    For  2nd  e\ 


Fio.  282.— The  left  third  lundtonu.     Portero-maiial  Fid.  283,— Tbe  third  left  cuneifon 


Tbe  Metatarsus. 

The  metatarsus  consists  of  five  bones  which  are  numbered  from  the  medial 
side  ((W«a  metataraalia  I.-V.);  each  presents  for  examination  a  body  and  two 
extremities. 

Commoii  Characteristics  ot  the  Metatarsal  Bones. — The  body  is  prismoid  in 
form,  tapers  gradually  from  the  tarsal  to  the  phalangeal  extremity,  and  is  curved 
longitudinally,  so  as  to  be  concave  below,  slightly  convex  above.  The  base  or 
posterior  extremity  is  wedge-shaped,  articulating  proximally  with  the  tarsal  bones^ 
and  by  its  sides  with  the  contiguous  metatarsal  bones:  its  dorsal  and  plantar 
surfaces  are  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  head  or  anterior  extremity 
presents  a  convex  articular  surface,  oblong  from  above  downward,  and  extend- 
ing farther  backward  below  than  above.  Its  sides  are  flattened,  and  on  each  is  a 
depression,  surmounted  by  a  tubercle,  for  ligamentous  attachment.  Its  plantar 
surface  is  grooved  antero-posterioriy  for  the  passage  of  the  Flexor  tendons,  and 
marked  on  either  side  by  an  articular  eminence  continuous  with  the  terminal 
articular  surface. 

Characteristics  ol  tbe  Individual  Metatarsal  Bones.  —  The  First  Metatarsal 
Btme  (os  ■metatarsale  I;  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe)  (Fig.  284).— The  first 
metatarsal  bone  is  remarkable  for  its  great  thickness,  and  is  the  shortest  of 
the  metatarsal  bones.  The  body  is  strong,  and  of  well-marked  prismoid  form. 
The  base  presents,  aa  a  rule,  no  articular  facets  on  its  sides,  but  occasionally 
on  the  lateral  side  there  is  an  oval  facet,  by  which  it  articulates  with  the  second 
metatarsal.  Its  proximal  articular  surface  is  of  large  size  and  kidne,\--shaped ;  its 
circumference  is  grooved,  for  the  tarsometatarsal  ligaments,  and  medially  gives 
insertion  to  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  anterior;  its  plantar  angle  presents 
a  rough  oval  prominence  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  Peronseus  longus. 
The  head  is  large;  on  its  plantar  surface  are  two  grooved  facets,  on  which  glide 
sesamoid  bones;  the  facets  are  separated  by  a  smooth  elevation. 
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Tha  Saetmd  MeUtugal  Baao  {os  melatarsale  II)  (Fig.  285). — The  second  meta- 
tarsal bone  is  the  longest  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  being  prolonged  backward 


^fon. 

longiu 

cuiuiform      For  2nd                      For:trd 
euTtetform                ewwi/orm 

2»«.-Th.  fint  1 

n»Ut«»l.     (L-ft.) 

Srd        tartal  vutatargal 

ewMiybrm  ^t*  S*""*  cuntijom  For  6m  metatarsal 

Fia.  286.— Tba  third  iMUUnat.     {Lett.)  Fia.  3ST.— Tha  fourth  mataUnal.     (Lalt.) 

bto  the  recess  formed  by  the  three  cuneiform  bones.  Its  bwe  is  broad  above, 
narrow  and  rough  below.  It  presents  four  articular  surfaces:  one  behind,  of  a 
triangular  form,  for  articulation  with  the  wicond  cuneiform;  one  at  the  upper  part 
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of  its  medial  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  first  cuneiform ;  and  two  on  its  lateral 
surface,  an  upper  and  lower,  separated  by  a  rough  non-articular  interval.  Each 
of  these  lateral  articular  surfaces  is  divided  into  two  by  a  vertical  ridge;  the  two 
a&tenor  facets  articulate  with  the  third  metatarsal;  the  two  posterior  (sometimes 
continuous)  with  the  third  cuneiform.  A  fifth  facet  is  occasionally  present  for 
articulation  with  the  first  metatarsal;  it  is  oval  in  shape,  and  is  situated  on  the 
medial  side  of  the  body  near  the  base. 

The  Third  Metatanal  Bone  (oa  mettUarsale  III)  (Fig.  286).— The  third  meta- 
tarsal bone  articulates  proximally,  by  means  of  a  triangular  smooth  surface, 
with  the  third  cuneiform;  medially,  by  two  facets,  with  the  second  metatarsal; 
and  laterally,  by  a  single'  facet,  with  the  fourth  metatarsal.  This  last  facet  is 
situated  at  the  dorsal  angle  of  the  base. 


mtlatataal        For  cvboid 

Fia.  288.— Tbs  Gttb  mstatunl.     (Left.) 

The  Fourth  Metatarsal  Bone  (o»  metcOaraale  IV)  (Fig.  287).— TKe  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bone  is  smaller  in  size  than  the  preceding;  its  base  presents  an  oblique 
quadrilateral  surface  for  articulation  with  the  cuboid ;  a  smooth  facet  on  the  medial 
side,  divided  by  a  ridge  into  an  anterior  portion  for  articulation  with  the  third 
metatarsal,  and  a  posterior  portion  for  articulation  with  the  third  cuneiform;  on 
the  lateral  side  a  single  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  fifth  metatarsal. 

Tlie  Fifth  Metatarsal  Bone  (oa  metatarsaU  V)  (Fig.  288).— ^Tie  fifth  metatarsal 
bone  is  recognized  by  a  rough  eminence,  the  tabsrosity,  on  the  lateral  side  of  its 
base.  The  base  articulates  behind,  by  a  triangular  surface  cut  obliquely  in  a  trans- 
verse direction,  with  the  cuboid;  and  medially,  with  the  fourth  metatarsal.  On 
the  medial  part  of  its  dorsal  surface  is  inserted  the  tendon  of  the  Peronseus  tertius 
and  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  tuberosity  that  of  the  Peronteus  brevis.  A  strong 
band  of  the  plantar  aponeurosis  connects  the  projecting  part  of  the  tuberosity 
with  the  lateral  process  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneus.  The  plantar  surface 
of  the  base  is  grooved  for  the  tendon  of  the  Abductor  digiti  quinti,  and  gives  origin 
to  the  Flexor  digiti  quinti  brevis. 

Artlenlatiotu.^The  base  of  each  metatareaJ  bone  articulatea  with  one  or  more  of  the  tarsal 
bones,  and  the  head  with  one  of  the  first  row  of  phalanges.  The  first  metatarsal  articulates  with 
the  first  cuneiform,  the  second  with  all  three  cuneifortna,  the  third  with  the  third  cuneiform,  the 
fourth  with  the  third  cuneiform  and  the  cuboid,  and  the  fifth  with  the  cuboid. 
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The  Phalanges  of  the  Toot  (Plialanges  Digitonim  Pedis). 

The  ptulances  of  the  foot  correspond,  in  number  and  general  arrangement, 
whh  those  of  the  hand;  there  are  two  in  the  great  toe,  and  three  in  each  of  the 
other  toes.  They  differ  from  them,  however,  in  their  size,  the  bodies  being  much 
reduced  in  lengtb,  and,  especially  in  the  first  row,  laterally  compressed. 

Hirt  Bow. — ^The  bod;  of  each  is  compressed  from  side  to  side,  convex  above, 
concave  below.  The  base  is  concave;  and  the  head  presents  a  trochlear  surface 
for  articulation  with  the  second  phalanx. 

Second  Bow.^ — The  phalanges  of  the  second  row  are  remarkably  small  and  short, 
but  rather  broader  than  those  of  the  first  row. 

The  nngnal phalanges,  in  form,  resemble  those  of  the  fingers;  but  they  are  smaller 
and  are  Battened  from  above  downward;  each  presents  a  broad  base  for  articula- 
tion with  the  corresponding  bone  of  the  second  row,  and  an  expanded  distal 
extremity  for  the  support  d  the  nail  and  end  of  the  toe. 


TtBO  ctnten  tor 
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Pia.  IS».— nsD  of  oBi£«tioii  ol  the  took 

S. — In  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  toea  the  phalanges  of  the-first  rowarticu- 

iMe  behind  with  the  metataraal  bonea,  and  in  front  with  the  eecond  phalanges,  which  in  their 
turn  articulate  with  the  first  and  third:    the  ungual  phalanges  articulate  with  the  second. 

"-tT*ni**™  et  th«  Bones  of  the  Foot  (Fig.  289).— The  tarul  bones  are  each  ossified  from  a 
lingU  center,  excepting  the  calcaneus,  which  has  on  epiphysis  for  its  poBterior  extremity.  The 
cealos  EOAke  their  appearance  in  the  fallowing  order:    calcaneus  at  the  sixth  month  of  fetal  life; 
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t&lua,  about  the  seventh  month;  cuboid,  at  the  ninth  nionth;  third  cuneiform,  during  the  first 
year;  first  cuneiform,  in  the  third  year;  second  cuneiform  &nd  navicular,  in  the  fourth  year. 
The  epiphysis  for  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  calcaneus  appears  at  the  tenth  year,  and  unites 
nith  the  rest  of  the  bone  soon  after  puberty.  The  posterior  process  of  the  talus  is  sometimes 
ossified  from  a  separate  center,  and  may  remain  distinct  from  the  main  mass  of  the  bone,  when 
it  is  named  the  as  trigonum. 

The  mfltatarul  bones  are  each  ossified  from  lico  centers:  ODe  for  the  body,  and  one  for  the 
head,  of  the  seoond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metataiBols;  one  for  the  body,  and  one  for  the  base, 
of  the  first  metatarsal.'  Ossification  commences  in  the  center  of  the  body  about  the  ninth  week, 
and  extends  toward  either  extremity.  The  center  for  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  appears 
about  the  third  year;  the  centers  tor  the  heads  of  the  other  bones  between  the  fifth  and  eighth 
years;  they  join  the  bodies  between  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  yeais. 

The  phalMgw  are  each  ossified  from  two  centers;  one  for  the  body,  and  one  for  the  base. 
The  center  for  the  body  appears  about  the  tenth  week,  that  for  the  base  between  the  fourth  and 
tenth  years;  it  joins  the  body  about  the  eighteenth  year. 

Con^Kiison  ol  the  Bones  of  the  Huid  and  Toot. 

The  hand  and  foot  are  constructed  on  somewhat  similar  principles,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  proximal  part,  the  carpus  or  the  tarsus,  a  middle  portion,  the  meta^ 
carpus,  or  the  metatarsus,  and  a  terminal  portion,  the  phalanges.  The  proximal 
part  consists  of  a  series  of  more  or  less  cubical  bones  which  allow  a  slight  amount 
of  gliding  on  one  another  and  are  chiefly  concerned  in  distributing  forces  transmitted 
to  or  from  the'  bones  of  the  arm  or  leg.  The  middle  part  is  made  up  of  slightly 
movable  long  bones  which  assist  the  carpus  or  tarsus  in  distributing  forces  and 
also  give  greater  breadth  for  the  reception  of  such  forces.  The  separation  of  the 
individual  bones  from  one  another  allows  of  the  attachments  of  the  Interossei  and 
protects  the  dorai-palmar  and  dorsi-piantar  vascular  anastomoses.  The  terminal 
portion  is  the  most  movable,  and  its  separate  elements  enjoy  a  varied  range  of 
movements,  the  chief  of  which  are  flexion  and  extension. 


The  function  of  the  hand  and  foot  are,  however,  very  different,  and  the  general 
similarity  between  them  is  greatly  modified  to  meet  these  requirements.  Thus  the 
foot  forms  a  firm  basis  of  support  for  the  body  in  the  erect  posture,  and  is  there- 
fore more  solidly  built  up  and  its  component  parts  are  less  movable  on  each  other 
than  those  of  the  hand.  In  the  ease  of  the  phalanges  the  difference  is  readily 
noticeable;  those  of  the  foot  are  smaller  and  their  movements  are  more  limited 
than  those  of  the  hand.  Very  much  more  marked  is  the  difference  between  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  The  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  thumb  is  constructed  to  permit  of  great  mobility,  b  directed  at 
an  acute  angle  from  that  of  the  index  finger,  and  is  capable  of  a  considerable  range 

]  At  wt»  DOtad  in  tbs  Gnt  mstBeupal  <■»  footnoU,  pw«  231).  so  in  ths  Gnt  metnUtre*!,  then  ij  afUn  ■  asooDd 
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of  movements  at  its  articulation  with  the  carpus.  The  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe  assists  in  supporting  the  w.eigh  t  of  the  body,  ia  constructed  with  great 
solidity,  lies  parallel  with  the  other  metatarsals,  and  has  a  very  limited  degree  of 
mobility.  The  carpus  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  hand,  is  placed 
in  line  with  the  foreann,  and  fonns  a  transverse  arch,  the  concavity  of  which 
constitutes  a  bed  for  the  Flexor  tendons  and  the  palmar  vessels  and  nerves.  The 
tarsus  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  foot,  and  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
leg,  a  position  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  man,  and  has  relation  to  his  erect  pos- 
ture. In  order  to  allow  of  their  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  material  the  tarsus  and  a  part  of  the  metatarsus  are  constructed 
in  a  series  of  arches  (Figs.  290,  291),  the  dbposition  of  which  will  be  considered 
after  the  articulations  of  the  foot  have  been  described, 


Fio.  291. — SkslgtoQ  o[  foot.     Lsleni]  upecl, 

Tbe  Sesam'  id  Bones  (Ossa  SeBamoidea). 

Sesamoid  bones  are  small  more  or  less  rounded  masses  embedded  in  certain 
tendons  and  usually  related  to  joint  surfaces.  Their  functions  probably  are  to 
modify  pressure,  to  diminish  friction,  and  occasionally  to  alter  the  direction  of  a 
muscle  pull.  That  they  are  not  developed  to  meet  certain  physical  requirements 
in  the  adult  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  are  present  as  cartilaginous  nodules 
in  the  fetus,  and  in  greater  numbers  than  in  the  adult.  They  must  be  regarded, 
according  to  Thilenius,  as  integral  parts  of  the  skeleton  phylogenetically  inherited.' 
Physical  necessities  probably^  come  into  play  in  selecting  and  in  regulating  the 
degree  of  development  of  the  original  cartilaginous  nodules.  Nevertheless,  irreg- 
ular nodules  of  bone  may  appear  as  the  result  of  intermittent  pressure  in  certain 
regions,  e.  g.,  the  "rider's  bone,"  which  is  occasionally  developed  in  the  Adductor 
muscles  of  the  thigh. 

Sesamoid  bones  are  invested  by  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  tendons,  except  on  the 
surfaces  in  contact  with  the  parts  over  which  they  glide,  ifhere  they  present 
smooth  articular  facets. 

In  the  upper  extremity  the  sesamoid  bones  of  the  joints  are  found  only  on  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  hand.  Two,  of  which  the  medial  is  the  the  larger,  are  constant 
at  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint  of  the  thumb;  one  is  frequently  present  in  the 
corresponding  joint  of  the  little  finger,  and  one  (or  two)  in  the  same  joint  of  the 
index  finger.  Sesamoid  bones  are  also  found  occasionally  at  the  metacarpopha- 
langeal joints  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers,  at  the  interphalangeal  joint  of  the 
thumb  and  at  the  distal  interphalangeal  joint  of  the  index  finger. 

In  the  lower  extremity  the  largest  sesamoid  bone  of  the  joints  Is  the  patella, 
developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  Quadriceps  femoris.  On  the  plantar  aspect  of  the 
foot,  two,  of  which  the  medial  is  the  larger,  are  always  present  at  the  metatar- 

>  Mwpholoi.  ArbeiUiD.  1006.  r.  309. 
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sophalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe;  one  sometimes  at  the  metatarsophalangeal 
joints  of  the  second  and  fifth  toes,  one  occasionally  at  the  corresponding  joint  of 
the  third  and  fourth  toes,  and  one  at  the  interphalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe. 

Sesamoid  bones  apart  from  joints  are  seldom  found  in  the  tendons  of  the  upper 
limb;  one  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  brachii  opposite  the  radial 
tuberosity.  They  are,  however,  present  in  several  of  the  tendons  of  the  lower 
limb,  viz.,  one  in  the  tendon  of  the  Peronseus  longus,  where  it  glides  on  the  cuboid; 
one,  appearing  late  in  life,  in  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  anterior,  opposite  the  smooth 
facet  of  the  first  cuneiform  bone;  one  in  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posterior,  oppo- 
site the  medial  side  of  the  head  of  the  talus;  one  in  the  lateral  head  of  the  Gastroc- 
nemius, behind  the  lateral  condyle  of  the  femur;  and  one  in  the  tendon  of  the  Psoas 
major,  where  it  glides  over  the  pubis.  Sesamoid  bones  are  found  occasionally 
in  the  tendon  of  the  Glutffius  maximus,  as  it  passes  over  the  greater  trochanter, 
and  in  the  tendons  which  wind  around  the  medial  and  lateral  malleoli. 
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THE  bones  of  the  skeleton  are  joined  to  one  another  at  different  parts  of  their 
surfaces,  and  such  connections  are  tenned  Jointe  or  ArticulatioDs.  Where 
the  joints  are  immovable,  as  in  the  articulations  between  practically  all  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  bones  are  almost  in  contact,  being  separated 
merely  by  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  membrane,  named  the  satoral  ligament.  In  certain 
regions  at  the  base  of  the  skull  this  fibrous  membrane  is  replaced  by  a  layer  of  car- 
tilage. Where  slight  movement  combined  with  great  strength  is  required,  the  osseous 
surfaces  are  united  by  tough  and  elastic  fibrocartilages,  as  in  the  joints  between  the 
vertebral  bodies,  and  in  the  interpubic  articulation.  In  the  freely  movable  joints 
the  surfaces  ^re  completely  separated;  the  bones  forming  the  articulation  are  ex- 
panded {or  greater  convenience  of  mutual  connection,  covered  by  cartilage  and 
enveloped  by  capsules  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  cells  lining  the  interior  of  the  fibrous 
capsule  form  an  imperfect  membrane — ^the  synoTial  membrana — ^which  secretes 
a  lubricating  fluid.  The  joints  are  strengthened  by  strong  fibrous  bands  called 
ligaments,  which  extend  between  the  bones  forming  the  joint. 

Bone. — ^Bone  constitutes  the  fundamental  element  of  all  the  joints.  In  the 
long  bones,  the  extremities  are  the  parts  which  form  the  articulations;  they  are 
generaUy  somewhat  enlarged;  and  consist  of  spongy  cancellous  tissue  with  a  thin 
coating  of  compact  substance.  In  the  flat  bones,  the  articulations  usually  take 
place  at  the  edges;  and  in  the  short  bones  at  various  parts  of  their  surfaces.  The 
layer  of  compact  bone  which  forms  the  joint  surface,  and  to  which  the  articular 
cartilage  is  attached,  is  called  the  articular  lamella.  It  differs  from  ordinary 
bone  tissue  in  that  it  contains  no  Haversian  canals,  and  its  lacunae  are  larger 
and  have  no  canaliculi.  The  vessels  of  the  cancellous  tissue,  as  they  approach 
the  articular  lamella,  turn  back  in  loops,  and  do  not  perforate  it;  this  layer  is  con- 
sequently denser  and  firmer  than  ordinary  bone,  and  is  evidently  designed  to  form 
an  unyielding  support  for  the  articular  cartilage. 

Cartilage. — Cartilage  is  a  non-vascular  structure  which  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  body — ^in  adult  life  chiefly  in  the  joints,  in  the  parietes  of  the  thorax, 
and  in  various  tubes,  such  as  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  nose,  and  ears,  which  require 
to  be  kept  permanently  open.  In  the  fetus,  at  an  early  period,  the  greater  part 
of  the  skeleton  is  cartilaginous;  as  this  cartilage  is  afterward  replaced  by  bone, 
it  is  called  temporary,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  remains  imossified  during 
the  whole  of  life,  and  is  called  permanent. 

Cartilage  is  divided,  according  to  its  minute  structure,  into  hyaline  cartilage, 
wMte  fibrocartilage,  and  yellow  or  elastic  fibrocartilage. 

Hyaline  Cartilage. — Hyaline  cartilage  consists  of  a  gristly  mass  of  a  firm  consist- 
ence, but  of  considerable  elasticity  and  pearly  bluish  color.  Except  where  it  coats 
the  articular  ends  of  bones,  it  is  covered  externally  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  the 
peridumdiinm,  from  the  vessels  of  which  it  imbibes  its  nutritive  fluids,  being  itself 
destitute  of  bloodvessels.  It  contains  no  nerves.  Its  intimate  structure  is  very 
simple.  If  a  thin  slice  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  wUl  be  found  to  consist 
of  cells  of  a  roimded  or  bluntly  angular  form,  lying  in  groups  of  two  or  more  in 
a  granular  or  almost  homogeneous  matrix  (Fig.  292).  The  cells,  when  arranged 
m  groups  of  two  or  more,  have  generally  straight  outlines  where  they  are  in  contact 
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with  each  other,  and  in  the  rest  of  their  circumference  are  rounded.    They  con- 
sist of  clear  translucent  protoplasm  in  which  fine  interlacing  filaments  and  minute 
granules  are  sometimes  present;  imbedded  in  this  are  one  or  two  round  nuclei, 
having  the  usual  intranuclear  network.    The   cells   are  contained  in  cavities  in 
the  matrix,  called  cartilage  lacunra;  around  these  the  matrix  is  arranged  in  con- 
centric  lines,  as  if  it  had  been  formed  in  successive  portions  around  the  cartilage 
cells.     lUs  constitutes  the  so-called  capsule  of  the  space.    Each  lacuna  is  generally 
occupied  by  a  single  cell,  but  dur- 
ing the  division  of  the  cells  it  may 
contain  two,  four,  or  eigit  cells. 

The  matrix  is  transparent  and 
apparently  without  structure,  or 
else  presents  a  dimly  granular  ap- 
pearance, like  ground  glass.  Some 
observers  have  shown  that  the 
matrix  of  hyaline  cartilage,  aod 
r..    ,™    „  -.1       11  ^     .L     -  -J    -,-.  especially  of  the  articular  variety, 
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X  aso  after    prolonged   maceration,    can 

be  broken  up  into  fine  fibrils. 
These  fibrils  are  probably  of  the  same  nature,  chemically,  as  the  white  fibers 
of  connective  tissue.  It  is  believed  by  some  histologists  that  the  matrix  is  per- 
meated by  a  number  of  fine  channels,  which  connect  the  lacunte  with  each  other, 
and  that  these  canals  communicate  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  perichondrium, 
and  thus  the  structure  is  permeated  by  a  current  of  nutrient  fluid. 

Articular  cartllagfi,  costal  cartilage,  and  temporary  cartilage  are  all  of  the  hyaline 
variety.  They  present  differences  in  the  size,  shape,  and  arrangement  of  their 
cells. 
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In  Articular  Cartilage  (Fig.  293),  which  shows  no  tendency  to  ossification,  the 
matrix  is  finely  granular;  the  cells  and  nuclei  are  small,  and  are  disposed  parallel 
to  the  surface  in  the  superficial  part,  while  nearer  to  the  bone  they  are  arranged  in 
vertical  rows.  Articular  cartilages  have  a  tendency  to  split  in  a  vertical  direction; 
in  disease  this  tendency  becomes  very  manifest.  The  free  surface  of  articular 
cartilage,  where  it  is  exposed  to  friction,  is  not  covered  by  perichondrium,  although 
a  layer  of  connective  tissue  continuous  with  that  of  the  synovial  membrane  can  be 
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traced  ia  the  adult  over  a  small  part  of  its  circumference,  and  here  the  cartilage 
ceils  are  more  or  less  branched  and  pass  insensibly  into  the  branched  connective 
tissue  corpuscles  of  the  synovial  membrane.'  Articular  cartilage  forms  a  thin 
incrustation  upon  the  joint  surfaces  of  the  bones,  and  its  elasticity  enables  it  to 
break  the  force  of  concussions,  while  its  smoothness  affords  ease  and  freedom  of 
movement.  It  varies  in  thickness  according  to  the  shape  of  the  articular  surface 
on  which  it  lies;  where  this  ia  convex  the  cartilage  is  thickest  at  the  center,  the 
reverse  being  the  case  on  concave  articular  surfaces.  It  appears  to  derive  its 
nutriment  partly  from  the  vessels  of  the  neighboring  synovial  membrane  and 
partly  from  those  of  the  bone  upon  which  it  is  implanted.  Toynbee  has  shown 
that  the  minute  vessels  of  the  cancellous  tissue  as  they  approach,  the  articular 
lamella  dilate  and  form  arches,  and  then  return  into  the  substance  of  the  bone. 

In  Costal  Cartilace  the  cells  and  nuclei  are  large,  and  the  matrix  has  a  tendency 
to  fibrous  striation,  especially  in  old  age  (Fig,  294).  In  the  thickest  parts  of  the 
costal  cartilages  a  few  large  vascular  channels  may  be  detected.  This  appears, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  an  exception  to  the  statement  tiiat  cartilage  b  a  non-vascular 
tissue,  but  is  not  so  really,  for  the  vessels  give  no  branches  to  the  cartilage  sub- 
stance itself,  and  the  channels  may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  involutions  of  the 
perichondrium.  The  xiphoid  process  and  the  cartilages  of  the  nose,  larynx,  and 
trachea  (except  the  epiglottis  and  comiculate  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  which  are 
composed  of  elastic  fibrocartilage)  resemble  the  costal  cartilages  in  microscopic 
diaracteristics.  The  arytenoid  cartilage  of  the  larynx  shows  a  transition  from 
hyaline  cartilage  at  its  base  to  elastic  cartilage  at  the  apex. 

The  hyaline  cartilages,  especially  in  adult  and  advanced  life,  are  prone  to  calcify 
—that  is  to  say,  to  have  their  matrix  permeated  by  calcium  salts  without  any 
appearance  of  true  bone.  The  process  of  calcification  occurs  frequently,  in  sudi 
cartilages  as  those  of  the  trachea  and  in  the  costal  cartilages,  where  it  may  be 
succeeded  by  conversion  into  true  bone. 

White  Fibrocartilage. — White  fibrocartilage  consists  of  a  mixture  of  white  fibrous 
tissue  and  cartilaginous  tissue  in  various  proportions;  to  the  former  of  these  con- 
stituents it  owes  its  flexibility  and 
toughness,  and  to  the  latter  its 
elasticity.  When  examined  under 
the  microscope  it  is  found  to  be 
made  up  of  fibrous  connective 
tissue  arranged  in  bundles,  with 
cartilage  cells  between  the  bimdles; 
the  cdls  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
semble tendon  cells,  but  may  be 
distinguished  from  them  by  being 
surrounded  by  a  concentrically 
striated  area  of  cartilage  matrix 
and  by  being  less  flattened  (Fig. 
295) .  The  white  fibrocartilages  ad- 
mit   of       arrangement      into      four  p,,,.  296.— WhllA  fibmonilue  from  u  inlnrvarubral 

groups-^nterarticnUr,    coimectinK,  Ebrooar^W.. 

dreimfereaitial,  and  stratilonn. 

1.  The  Literarticnlar  ribrocartilages  {Tnenixi)  are  flattened  fibrocartilaginous 
plates,  of  a  round,  oval,  triangular,  or  sickle-like  form,  interposed  between  tlie 
articular  CMtilages  of  certain  joints.  They  are  free  on  both  surfaces,  usually 
thinner  toward  the  center  than  at  the  circumference,  and  held  in  position  by  the 
attachment  of  their  margins  and  extremities  to  the  surrounding  ligaments.  The 
synovial  membranes  of  the  joints  are  prolonged  over  them.  They  are  found 
m  the  temporomandibular,  sternoclavicular,  acromioclavicular,  wrist,  and  knee 
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joints — I.  e.,  in  those  joints  which  are  most  exposed  to  violent  concussion  and 
subject  to  frequent  movement.  Their  uses  are  to  obliterate  the  intervals  between 
opposed  surfaces  in  their  various  motions;  to  increase  the  depths  of  the  articular 
surfaces  and  give  ease  to  the  gliding  movements;  to  moderate  the  effects  of  great 
pressure  and  deaden  the  intensity  of  the  shocks  to  which  the  parts  may  be  sub- 
jected. Humphry  has  pointed  out  that  these  interarticular  fibrocartilages  serve 
an  important  purpose  in  increasing  the  varieties  of  movement  in  a  joint.  Thus 
in  the  knee  joint  tiiere  are  two  kinds  of  motion^  viz.,  angular  movement  and  rota- 
tion, although  it  is  a  hinge  joint,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  only  one  variety  of  motion 
is  permitted;  the  former  movement  takes  place  between  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
and  the  interarticular  cartilages,  the  latter  between  the  cartilages  and  the  head 
of  the  tibia.  So,  also,  in  the  temporomandibular  joint,  the  movements  of  opening 
and  shutting  the  mouth  take  place  between  the  fibrocartilage  and  the  mandible, 
the  grinding  movement  between  the  mandibular  fossa  and  tiie  fibrocartilage,  the 
latter  moving  with  the  mandible. 

2.  The  Connecting  Fibrocartilages  are  interposed  between  the  bony  surfaces  of 
those  joints  which  admit  of  only  slight  mobility,  as  between  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae.  They  form  disks  which  are  closely  adherent  to  the  opposed  surfaces. 
Each  disk  is  composed  of  concentric  rings  of  fibrous  tissue,  "with  cartilaginous 
laminse  interposed,  the  former  tissue  predominating  toward  the  circumference, 
the  latter  toward  the  center. 

3.  The  Circumferential  Fibrocartilages  consist  of  rims  of  fibrocartilage,  which 
surround  the  margins  of  some  of  the  articular  cavities,  e.  g,,  the  glenoidal  labrum 
of  the  hip,  and  of  the  shoulder;  they  serve  to  deepen  the  articular  cavities  and  to 
protect  their  edges. 

4.  The  Stratiform  Fibrocartilages  are  those  which  form  a  thin  coating  to  osseous 
grooves  through  which  the  tendons  of  certain  muscles  glide.  Small  masses  of  fibro- 
cartilage are  also  developed  in  the  tendons  of  some  muscles,  where  they  glide 
over  bones,  as  in  the  tendons  of  the  Peronseus  longus  and  Tibialis  posterior. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  cartilage  chemically  is  that  it  yields  oil  boiling  a 
substance  called  chondrin,  very  similar  to  gelatin,  but  differing  from  it  in  several 
of  its  reactions.  It  is  now  believed  that  chondrin  is  not  a  simple  body,  but  a 
mixture  of  gelatin  with  mucinoid  substances,  chief  among  which,  perhaps,  is  a 
compound  termed  chondro-mucoid. 

Ligaments. — ^Ligaments  are  composed  mainly  of  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissae 
placed  parallel  with,  or  closely  interlaced  with  one  another,  and  present  a  white, 
shining,  silvery  appearance.  They  are  pliant  and  flexible,  so  as  to  allow  perfect 
freedom  of  movement,  but  strong,  tough,  and  inextensible,  so  as  not  to  yield 
readily  to  applied  force.  Some  ligaments  consist  entirely  of  yellow  elastic  tissue, 
as  the  ligamenta  flava  which  connect  together  the  laminae  of  adjacent  vertebrae, 
and  the  ligamentum  nuchse  in  the  lower  animals.  In  these  cases  the  elasticity  of 
the  ligament  is  intended, to  act  as  a  substitute  for  muscular  power. 

The  Articular  Capsules. — ^The  articular  capsules  form  complete  envelopes  for  the 
freely  movable  joints.  Each  capsule  consists  of  two  strata — an  external  (stratuTn 
fibrosum)  composed  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  and  an  internal  (stratum  synomale) 
which  is  a  secreting  layer,  and  is  usually  described  separately  as  the  synovial 
membrane. 

The  fibrous  capsule  is  attached  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  articular  end 
of  each  bone  entering  into  the  joint,  and  thus  entirely  surrounds  the  articulation. 

The  sjmovial  membrane  invests  the  inner  surface  of  the  fibrous  capsule,  and  is 
reflected  over  any  tendons  passing  through  the  joint  cavity,  as  the  tendon  of  the 
Popliteus  in  the  knee,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  brachii  in  the  shoulder.  It  is 
composed  of  a  thin,  delicate,  connective  tissue,  with  branched  connective-tissue 
corpuscles.   Its  secretion  is  thick,  viscid,  and  glairy,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
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is  hence  termed  sjrnovia.  In  the  fetus  this  membrane  is  said,  by  Toynbee,  to  be 
continued  over  the  surfaces  of  the  cartilages;  but  in  the  adult  such  a  continuation 
is  wanting,  excepting  at  the  circmnf  erence  of  the  cartilage,  upon  which  it  encroaches 
for  a  short  distance  and  to  which  it  is  firmly  attached.  In  some  of  the  joints  the 
synovial  membrane  is  thrown  into  folds  which  pass  across  the  cavity;  they  are 
especially  distinct  in  the  knee.  In  other  joints  there  are  flattened  folds,  subdivided 
at  their  margins  into  fringe-like  processes  which  contain  convoluted  vessels. 
These  folds  generally  project  from  the  synovial  membrane  near  the  margin  of  the 
cartilage,  and  lie  flat  upon  its  surface.  They  consist  of  connective  tissue,  covered 
with  endothelium,  and  contain  fat  cells  in  variable  quantities,  and,  more  rarely, 
isolated  cartilage  cells;  the  larger  folds  often  contain  considerable  quantities  of  fat. 

Closely  associated  with  synovial  membrane,  and  therefore  conveniently  described 
in  this  section,  are  the  mucous  sheaths  of  tendons  and  the  mucous  bursse. 

Macoiu  sheaths  (mginoB  mucoscB)  serve  to  facilitate  the  gliding  of  tendons  in 
fibroosseous  canals.  Each  sheath  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  closed 
sac,  one  layer  of  which  adheres  to  the  wall  of  the  canal,  and  the  other  is  reflected 
upon  the  surface  of  the  enclosed  tendon.  These  sheaths  are  chiefly  found  surround- 
ing the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  and  Extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  toes  as  they 
pass  through  fibroosseous  canals  in  or  near  the  hand  and  foot. 

Borsflo  mnco8»  are  interposed  between  surfaces  which  glide  upon  each  other. 
They  consist  of  closed  sacs  containing  a  minute  quantity  of  clear  viscid  fluid,  and 
niay  be  grouped,  according  to  their  situations,  under  the  headings  siibcutaneous, 
siJnmiscidar,  gybfadal,  and  svbteniiruma, 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE  JOINTS. 

The  mesoderm  from  which  the  different  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  formed  shows 
at  first  no  differentiation  into  masses  corresponding  with  the  individual  bones. 
Thus  continuous  cores  of  mesoderm  form  the  axes  of  the  limb-buds  and  a  continu- 
ous colunm  of  mesoderm  the  future  vertebral  column.  The  first  indications  of  the 
bones  and  joints  are  circumscribed  condensations  of  the  mesoderm;  these  condensed 
parts  become  chondrified  and  finally  ossified  to  form  the  bones  of  the  skeleton. 
The  intervening  non-condensed  portions  consist  at  first  of  undifferentiated  meso- 
derm, which  may  develop  in  one  of  three  directions.  It  may  be  converted  into 
fibrous  tissue  as  in  the  case  of  the  skull  bones,  a  synarthrodia!  joint  being  the 
result,  or  it  may  become  partly  cartilaginous,  in  which  case  an  amphiarthrodial 
joint  is  formed.  Again,  it  may  become  looser  in  textiu'e  and  a  cavity  ultimately 
appear  in  its  midst;  the  cells  lining  the  sides  of  this  cavity  form  a  synovial  mem- 
brane and  thus  a  diarthrodial  joint  is  developed. 

The  tissue  sm'rounding  the  original  mesodermal  core  forms  fibrous  sheaths  for 
the  developing  bones,  i,  e.,  periosteiun  and  perichondrium,  which  are  continued 
between  the  ends  of  the  bones  over  the  synovial  membrane  as  the  capsules  of  the 
joints.  These  capsules  are  not  of  uniform  thickness,  so  that  in  them  may  be 
recognized  especially  strengthened  bands  which  are  described  as  ligaments.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  only  method  of  formation  of  Jigaments.  In  some  cases  by 
modification  of,  or  derivations  from,  the  tendons  surrounding  the  joint,  additional 
ligamentous  bands  are  provided  to  further  strengthen  the  articulations. 

In  several  of  the  movable  joints  the  mesoderm  which  originally  existed  between 
the  ends  of  the  bones  does  not  become  completely  absorbed — ^a  portion  of  it 
persists  and  forms  an  articular  disk.  These  disks  may  be  intimately  associated  in 
their  development  with  the  muscles  surrounding  the  joint,  e,  g,,  the  menisci  of  the 
knee-joint,  or  with  cartilaginous  elements,  representatives  of  skeletal  structures, 
which  are  vestigial  in  human  anatomy,  e.  g.,  the  articular  disk  of  the  sterno- 
clavicular joint. 
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C3.ASSIFICATI0N  OF  JOINTS. 

The  articulations  are  divided  into  three  classes:' synarthroses  or  immovable, 
amphiarthroses  or  slightly  movable,  and  diarthroses  or  freely  movable,  joints. 

Sjrnarthroses  (immovable  articulations), — Synarthroses  include  all  those  articu- 
lations in  which  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  in  almost  direct  contact,  fastened 
together  by  intervening  connective  tissue  or  hyaline  cartilage,  and  in  which  there 
is  no  appreciable  motion,  as  in  the  joints  between  the  bones  of  the  skull,  excepting 
those  of  the  mandible.  There  are  four  varieties  of  synarthrosis:  sutura,  schindylesis, 
gomphosis,  and  synchondrosis. 

Sutura. — Sutiu'a  is  that  form  of  articulation  where  the  contiguous  margin^  of  the 
bones  are  united  by  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue;  it  is  met  with  only  in  the  skull 
(Fig.  296).  When  the  margins  of  the  bones  are  connected  by  a  series  of  processes, 
and  indentations  interlocked  together,  the  articulation  is  termed  a  true  suture 
(svtura  vera);  and  of  this  there  are  three  varieties:  sutura  dentata,  serrata,  and 
limbosa.  The  margins  of  the  bones  are  not  in  direct  contact,  being  separated  by  a 
thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  continuous  externally  with  the  pericranium,  internalh' 
with  the  dura  mater.  The  sutura  dentata  is  so  called  from  the  tooth-like  form  of 
the  projecting  processes,  as  in  the  suture  between  the  parietal  bones.     In  the 


StUurcU  ligameni 
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Fia.  206. — SecUoQ  across  the  sagittal  suture. 


Perichondrium 

Periosteum 

Fia.  297. — Section  through  occipitosphenoid  synchon- 
drosis of  an  infant. 


sutura  serrata  the  edges  of  the  bones  are  serrated  like  the  teeth  of  a  fine  saw,  as 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  frontal  bone.  In  the  sutura  limbosa,  there  is  besides 
the  interlocking,  a  certain  degree  of  bevelling  of  the  articular  surfaces,  so  that  the 
bones  overlap  one  another,  as  in  the  suture  between  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones. 
When  the  articulation  is  formed  by  roughened  surfaces  placed  in  apposition  with 
one  another,  it  is  termed  a  false  suture  {sutura  notha),  of  which  there  are  two  kinds : 
the  sutura  squamosa,  formed  by  the  overlapping  of  contiguous  bones  by  broad 
bevelled  margins,  as  in  the  squamosal  suture  between  the  temporal  and  parietal » 
and  the  sutura  harmonia,  where  there  is  simple  apposition  of  contiguous  rough 
surfaces,  as  in  the  articulation  between  the  maxillae,  or  between  the  horizontal 
parts  of  the  palatine  bones. 

Schindylesis. — Schindylesis  is  that  form  of  articulation  in  which  a  thin  plate 
of  bone  is  received  into  a  cleft  or  fissure  formed  by  the  separation  of  two  laminae  in 
another  bone,  as  in  the  articulation  of  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  and  perpendicular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  with  the  vomer,  or  in  the  reception  of  the  latter  in  the  fissure 
between  the  maxillae  and  between  the  palatine  bones. 

Gomphosis. — Gomphosis  is  articulation  by  the  insertion  of  a  conical  process  into 
a  socket;  this  is  not  illustrated  by  any  articulation  between  bones,  properly  so 
called,  but  is  seen  in  the  articulations  of  the"  roots  of  the  teeth  with  the  alveoli 
of  the  mandible  and  maxillae. 

Synchondrosis. — ^Where  the  connecting  medium  is  cartilage  the  joint  is  termed 
a  synchondrosis  (Fig.  297).  This  is  a  temporary  form  of  joint,  for  the  cartilage 
is  converted  into  bone  before  adult  life.  Such  joints  are  found  between  the 
epiphyses  and  bodies  of  long  bones,  between  the  occipital  and  the  sphenoid  at, 
and  for  some  years  after,  birth,  and  between  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
and  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital. 
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Amphiarthroaes    (slightly   movable   articuUitUms). — ^In   these   articulaUons    the 
cont^ous  bony  surfaces  are  either  connected  by  broad  flattened  disks  of  fibro- 
cartilage,  of  a  more  or  leas  complex  struc- 
ture, as  in  the  articulations  between  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebne;  or  are  united  by  an 
interosseous  ligament,  as    in   the    inferior  ^>^ 

tibiofibular  articulation.    The  first  form  is     Jri^T 
tenned  a  srmiihrBis  (Fig.  298),  the  second 
a  syndesmosis. 

DiaitiitOSeB  (freely  movable  articulationa).      fio.  208.— DUcTuuiutiB  Hctioa  of  &  lymphyna. 
—This  class  includes  the  greater  number 

of  the  joints  in  the  body.  In  a  diarthrodial  joint  the  contiguous  bony  surfaces 
are  covered  with  articular  cartilage,  and  connected  by  ligaments  lined  by  synovial 
membrane  (Fig.  299).  The  joint  may  be  divided,  completely  or  incompletely, 
by  an  artienlw  disk  or  menisetis,  the  periphery  of  which  is  continuous  with 
the  fibrous  capsule  while  its  free  surfaces  are  covered  by  synovial  membrane. 
(Fig.  300). 


tiratum 
cartilage 


Tia.  390. — IKacninmatio  notioi  of  m,  diu-tbrodisl  Joiot.  Via.  300. — DuianunraBtio  icetion 

The  varieties  of  joints  in  this  class  have  been  determined  by  the  kind  of  motion 
permitted  in  each.  There  are  two  varieties  in  which  the  movement  is  uniaxial,  that 
b  to  say,  all  movements  take  place  around  one  axis.  In  one  form,  the  ginglTmns, 
this  axis  is,  practically  speaking,  transverse;  in  the  other,  the  trochoid  or  pivot- 
joint,  it  is  longitudinal.  There  are  two  varieties  where  the  movement  is  biaxial, 
or  around  two  horizontal  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or  at  any  intervening 
axis  between  the  two.  These  are  the  (!<mdrloid  and  the  Baddle-jolnt.  There  is 
one  form  where  the  movement  is  polyaxial,  the  enarthrosls  or  ball-and-socket  joint; 
and  finally  there  are  the  artfarodia  or  f  lidinc  joints. 

CUntlynuis  or  Hing>e-joint.^In  this  form  the  articular  surfaces  are  moulded 
to  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  motion  only  in  one  plane,  forward 
and  backward,  the  extent  of  motion  at  the  same  time  being  considerable.  The 
direction  which  the  distal  bone  takes  in  this  motion  is  seldom  in  the  same  plane 
as  that  of  the  axis  of  the  proximal  bone;  there  is  usually  a  certain  amount  of  devia-  / 
tion  from  the  straight  line  during  flexion.  The  articular  surfaces  are  ccumecte4 
together  by  strong  collateral  ligaments,  which  form  their  chief  bond  of  union. 
The  best  examples  of  ginglymus  are  the  interphalangeal  joints  and  the  joint  between 
the  humerus  and  ulna;  the  knee-  and  ankle-joints  are  less  typical,  as  they  dlow 
a  slight  degree  of  rotation  or  of  side-to-side  movement  in  certain  positions  of  the 
limb. 

Trochoid  or  FiTOt-joint  (articuUUio  trochoidea;  rotary  joiiU). — Where  the  movement 
is  Ihnited  to  rotation,  the  joint  is  formed  by  a  pivot-like  process  turning  within 
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a  ring,  or  a  ring  on  a  pivot,  the  ring  being  formed  partly  of  bone,  partly  of  ligaDDtent. 
In  the  proximal  radioulnar  articulation,  the  ring  is  formed  by  the  radial  notch 
of  the  ijilna  and  the  annular  ligament;  here,  the  head  of  the  radius  rotates  within 
the  ring.  In  the  articulation  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  with  the  atlas 
the  ring  is  formed  in  front  by  the  anterior  arch,  and  behind  by  the  transverse 
ligament  of  the  atlas;  here,  the  ring  rotates  around  the  odontoid  process. 

Condyloid  Articulation  (articulatio  ellipsoidea). — In  this  form  of  joint,  an  ovoid 
articular  surface,  or  condyle,  is  received  into  an  elliptical  cavity  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  permit  of  flexion,  extension,  adduction,  abduction,  and  circimiduction,  but 
no  axial  rotation.    The  wrist-joint  is  an  example  of  this  form  of  articulation. 

Articulation  by  Reciprocal  Reception  (articitlatio  seUaris;  saddle-joint). — In  this 
variety  the  opposing  surfaces  are  reciprocally  concavo-convex.  The  movements 
are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  form;  that  is  to  say,  flexion,  extension,  adduction, 
abduction,  and  circumduction  are  allowed;  but  no  axial  rotation.  The  best  example 
of  this  form  is  the  carpometacarpal  joint  of  the  thumb. 

Enarthrosis  (bcJJrandrsocket  joints), — Enarthrosis  is  a  joint  in  which  the  distal 
bone  is  capable  of  motion  around  an  indefinite  number  of  axes,  which  have  one 
common  center.  It  is  formed  by  the  reception  of  a  globular  head  into  a  cup-like 
cavity,  hence  the  name  "ball-and-socket."  Examples  of  this  form  of  articulation 
are  found  in  the  hip  and  shoulder. 

Arthrodia  (gliding  joints)  is  a  joint  which  admits  of  only  gliding  movement;  it 
is  formed  by  the  apposition  of  plane  surfaces,  or  one  slightly  concave,  the  other 
slightly  convex,  the  amount  of  motion  between  them  being  limited  by  the  ligaments 
or  osseous  processes  surrounding  the  articulation.  It  is  the  form  present  in  the 
joints  between  the  articular  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  the  carpal  joints,  except 
that  of  the  capitate  with  the  navicular  and  lunate,  and  the  tarsal  joints  with  the 
exception  of  that  between  the  talus  and  the  navicular. 


THE  KINDS  OF  MOVEMENT  ADBAITTED  IN  JOINTS. 

The  movements  admissible  in  joints  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds:  gliding 
and  angular  movements,  circumduction,  and  rotation.  These  movements  are  often, 
however,  more  or  less  combined  in  the  various  joints,  so  as  to  produce  an  infinite 
variety,  and  it  is  seldom  that  only  one  kind  of  motion  is  found  in  any  particular 
joint. 

Gliding  Movement. — Gliding  movement  is  the  simplest  kind  of  motion  that  can 
take  place  in  a  joint,  one  surface  gliding  or  moving  over  another  without  any 
angular  or  rotatory  movement.  It  is  common  to  all  movable  joints;  but  in  some, 
as  in  most  of  the  articulations  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  it  is  the  only  motion  per- 
mitted. This  movement  is  not  confined  to  plane  surfaces,  but  may  exist  between 
any  two  contiguous  surfaces,  of  whatever  form. 

Angular  Movement. — ^Angular  movement  occurs  only  between  the  long  bones, 
and  by  it  the  angle  between  the  two  bones  is  increased  or  diminished.  It  may 
take  place:  (1)  forward  and  backward,  constituting  flexion  and  extension;  or  (2) 
toward  and  from  the  median  plane  of  the  body,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  fingers  or 
toes,  from  the  middle  line  of  the  hand  or  foot,  constituting  adduction  and  abduction. 
The  strictly  ginglymoid  or  hinge-joints  admit  of  flexion  and  extension  only.  Abduc- 
tion and  adduction,  combined  with  flexion  and  extension,  are  met  with  in  the  more 
movable  joints;  as  in  the  hip,  the  shoulder,  the  wrist,  and  the  carpometacarpal 
joint  of  the  thumb.  * 

Circumduction. — ^Circumduction  is  that  form  of  motion  which  takes  place  between 
the  head  of  a  bone  and  its  articular  cavity,  when  the  bone  is  made  to  circiunscribe 
a  conical  space;  the  base  of  the  cone  is  described  by  the  distal  end  of  the  bone. 
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the  apex  is  in  the  articular  cavity;  this  kind  of  motion  is  best  seen  in  the  shoulder- 
and  hip-joints. 

BotatifliL — ^Rotation  is  a  form  of  movement  in  which  a  bone  moves  around  a 
central  axis  without  undergoing  any  displacement  from  this  axis;  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion may  lie  in  a  separate  bone,  as  in  the  case  of  the*pivot,  formed  by  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  axis  vertebrae  around  which  the  atlas  turns;  or  a  bone  may  rotate 
around  its  own  longitudinal  axis,  as  in  the  rotation  of  the  hiunerus  at  the  shoulder- 
joint;  or  the  axis  of  rotation  may  not  be  quite  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
bone,  as  in  the  movement  of  the  radius  on  the  ulna  during  pronation  and  supina- 
tion of  the  hand,  where  it  is  represented  by  a  line  connectizig  the  center  of  the 
head  of  the  radius  above  with  the  center  of  the  head  of  the  ulna  below. 

IdfamenkmB  Action  of  Miucles. — ^The  movements  of  the  different  joints  of  a  limb  are  combined 
by  means  of  the  long  muscles  passing  over  more  than  one  joint.  These,  when  relaxed  and  stretched 
to  their  greatest  extent,  act  as  elastic  ligaments  in  restraining  certain  movements  of  one  joint, 
except  when  combined  with  corresponding  movements  of  the  other — ^the  latter  movements  being 
usually  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus  the  shortness  of  the  hamstring  muscles  prevents  com- 
plete flexion  of  the  hip,  unless  the  knee-joint  is  aJso  flexed  so  as  to  bring  their  attachmentis  nearer 
together.  The  uses  of  this  arrangement  are  threefold:-  (1)  It  codrdinates  the  kinds  of  movo- 
ments  which  are  the  most  habitual  and  necessary,  and  enables  them  to  be  performed  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  power.  (2)  It  enables  the  short  muscles  which  pass  over  only  one  joint  to 
act  upon  more  than  one.  (3)  It  provides  the  joints  with  ligaments  which,  while  they  are  of  very 
great  power  in  resisting  movements  to  an  extent  incompatible  with  the  mechanism  of  the  joint, 
at  the  same  time  spontaneously  yield  when  necessary. 

The  articulations  may  be  grouped  into  those  of  the  trunk,  and  those  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities. 

ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

These  DMty  be  divided  into  the  following  groups,  viz.: 

I.  Of  the  Vertebral  Column.  VI.  Of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Ribs  with  the 

II.  Of  the  Atlas  with  the  Axis.  Sternum,  and  with  Each  Other. 

III.  Of  the  Vertebral  Column  with      VII.  Of  the  Sternum. 

the  Cranium.  VIII.  Of  the  Vertebral  Colunm  with  the 

IV.  Of  the  Mandible.  Pelvis. 

V.  Of  the  Ribs  with  the  Vertebra.      IX.  Of  the  Pelvis. 

I.    Articulations  of  the  Vertebral  Column. 

The  articulations  of  the  vertebral  column  consist  of  (1)  a  series  of  amphi- 
arthrodial  joints  between  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  (2)  a  series  of  diathrodial 
joints  between  the  vertebral  arches. 

1.  Artiealations  of  Vertebral  Bodies  (irUercentral  ligaments). — ^The  articulations 
between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  are  amphiarthrodial  joints,  and  the  individual 
vertebrae  move  only  slightly  on  each  other.  When,  however,  this  slight  degree 
of  movement  between  the  pairs  of  bones  takes  place  in  all  the  joints  of  the  vertebral 
column,  the  total  range  of  movement  is  very  considerable.  The  ligaments  of  these 
articulations  are  the  following: 

The  Anterior  Longitudinal.  The  Posterior  Longitudinal. 

The  Intervertebral  Fibrocartilages. 

The  Anterior  Longitodinal  Ligament  {ligamentum  longitudinale  arderiua;  anterior 
common  ligament)  (Figs.  30  r,  312). — ^The  anterior  longitudinal  ligament  is  a  broad 
and  strong  band  of  fibers,  which  extends  along  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae,  from  the  axis  to  the  sacnun.    It  is  broader  below  than  above, 
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thicker  in  the  thoracic  than  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  and  somewhat 
thicker  opposite  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  than  opposite  the  intervertebral  fibro- 
cartilages.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  body  of  the  axis,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  anterior  atlantoaxial  ligament,  and  extends  down  as  far  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  front  of  the  sacrum.  It  consists  of  dense  longitudinal  fibers,  which 
are  intimately  adherent  to  the  intervertebral  fibrocartilages  and  the  prominent 
margins  of  the  vertebne,  but  not  to  the  middle  parts  of  the  bodies.  In  the  latter 
situation  the  ligament  is  thick  and  sen-es  to  fill  up  the  concavities  on  the  anterior 
surfaces,  and  to  make  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column  more  even.  It  is  composed 
of  several  layers  of  fibers,  which  vary  in  length,  but  are  closely  interlaced  with 
each  other.  The  most  superficial  fibers  are  the  longest  and  extend  between  four 
or  five  vertebne.  A  second,  subjacent  set  extends  between  two  or  three  vertebra; 
while  a  third  set,  the  shortest  and  deepest,  reaches  from  one  vertebra  to  the  next. 
At  the  sides  of  the  bodies  the  ligament  consists  of  a  few  short  fibers  which  pass 
from  one  vertebra  to  the  next,  separated  from  the  concavities  of  the  vertebral 
bodies  by  oval  apertures  for  the  passage  of  vessels. 


Fin.  301. — Mediui  BagittAr  section  of  two  lumbar  vettebm  wnd  their  LiEunentA. 

The  Posterior  Longitodlnal  Ligament  Qigamenium  hngitudivale  ■poateriua;  ■posterior 
common  ligament)  (Figs.  301, 302). — The  posterior  longitudinal  ligament  is  situated 
within  the  vertebral  canal,  and  extends  along  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae,  from  the  body  of  the  axis,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  membrana 
tectoria,  to  the  sacrum.  It  is  broader  above  than  below,  and  thicker  in  the  thoracic 
than  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions.  In  the  situation  of  the  intervertebral 
fibrocartilages  and  contiguous  margins  of  the  vertebra,  where  the  ligament  is  more 
intimately  adherent,  it  is  broad,  and  in  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  regions  presents 
a  series  of  dentations  with  intervening  concave  margins;  but  it  is  narrow  and  thick 
over  the  centers  of  the  bodies,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  basivertebral 
veins.  This  ligament  is  composed  of  smooth,  shining,  lon^tudinal  fibers,  denser 
and  more  compact  than  those  of  the  anterior  ligament,  and  consists  of  superficial 
layers  occupying  the  interval  between  three  or  four  vertebrse,  and  deeper  layers 
which  extend  between  adjacent  vertebrae. 
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The  biteiTatebTal  Fibrocartilagefl  {fihrocariUagima  ivteneTiebrales;  intervertebral 
(/wis)  (Figs.  301,  313). — The  intervertebral  fibrocartilages  are  interposed  between 
the  adjacent  surfaces  ot  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum, 
and  form  the  chief  bonds  of  connection  between  the  vertebrae.  They  vary  in  shape, 
size,  and  thickness,  in  different  parts  of  the  vertebrnl  column.    In  shape  and  size 
they  correspond  with  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  between  which  they  are  placed, 
except  in  the  cervical  region,  where  they  are  slightly  smaller  from  side  to  side  than 
the  corresponding  bodies.     In  tkickness  they  vary  not  only  in  the  different  regions 
of  the  column,  but  in  different  parts  of  the  same  fibrocartilage;  they  are  thicker 
in  front  than  behind  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
regions,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  anterior  con- 
vexities of  these  parts  of  the  column ;  while  they 
are  of  nearly  uniform  thickness  in  the  thoracic 
repon,  the  anterior  concavity  of  this  part  of 
the  column  being  almost  entirely  owing  to  the 
shape  of  the  vertebral  bodies.    The  interverte- 
bral fibrocartilages  constitute  about  one-fourth  ' 
of  the  length  of  the  vertebral  column,  exclusive 
of  the  first  two  vertebrse;  but  this  amount  b 
not  equally  distributed  between  the  various 
bones,  the  cervical  and  lumbar  portions  having, 
in  proportion  to  their  length,  a  much  greater 
amount  than  the  thoracic  region,  with  the  result 
that  these  parts  possess  greater  pliancy  and 
freedom    of    movement.     The    intervertebral 
fibrocartUages  are  adherent,  by  their  surfaces, 
to  thin  layers  of  hvalkie  cartilage  which  cover 

the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  ^''-  '^-^Z^Sl^"^"'*' " 
the  vertebrte;  in  the  lower  cervical  vertebrte, 

however,  small  joints  lined  by  sj-novial  membrane  are  occasionally  present  between 
the  upper  surfaces  of  the  bodies  and  the  mar^ns  of  the  fibrocartilages  on  either 
side.  By  their  circumferences  the  intervertebral  fibrocartilages  are  closely  con- 
nected in  front  to  the  anterior,  and  behind  to  the  posterior,  longitudintd  liga- 
ments. In  the  thoracic  region  they  are  joined  laterally,  by  means  of  the  inter- 
articular  ligaments,  to  the  heads  of  those  ribs  which  articulate  with  two  vertebrte, 

Stnietnre  of  the  Intorrertebnl  FlbrocartiUcM.— Each  ia  compoaed,  at  its  circumference,  of 
lamiiue  of  fibrous  tissue  and  fibrocartilage,  forming  the  annufu«  fibmeut;  and,  at  its  cent«r,  of 
a  soft,  pulpy,  highly  elastic  Bubstance,  of  a  yellowish  color,  which  projects  considerably  above 
the  aurrouuding  level  when  the  disk  is  divided  horizontally.  This  pulpy  substance  (nucleu* 
palpottit),  especially  well-developed  in  the  lumbar  region,  is  the  remains  of  the  notochord.  The 
iamins  are  arranged  concentrically;  the  outermost  consist  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  the  others 
oi  white  fibrocartilage.  The  laminfe  ore  not  quite  vertical  in  their  direction,  those  near  the  cir' 
cumference  being  curved  outward  and  closely  approximated;  while  those  nearest  the  center 
nirre  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  are  somewhat  more  widely  separated.  The  fibers  of  which 
each  lamina  ia  composed  are  directed,  for  the  most  part,  obliquely  from  above  downward,  the 
fibers  of  adjacent  laminie  passing  in  opposite  directions  and  varying  in  every  layer;  so  that  the 
fibers  of  one  layer  are  directed  across  those  of  another,  like  the  limbs  of  the  letter  X.  This  laminar 
urangonent  belong  to  about  the  outer  half  of  each  fibrocartilage.  The  pulpy  substance  presents 
no  such  airangement,  and  consists  of  a  fine  fibrous  matrix,  containing  angular  cells  united  to 
form  a  reticular  structure. 

The  intervertebral  fibrocartilages  are  important  shock  absorbers.  Under  pressure  the  highly 
elastic  nudeus  pulpoeus  becomes  flatter  and  broader  and  pushes  the  more  resistant  fibrous  laminte 
outward  in  all  directions. 

2.  AitKuUtions  of  Vertebral  Arches.— The  joints  between  the  articular  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrse  belong  to  the  artbrodial  variety  and  are  enveloped  by 
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capsules  lined  by  synovial  membranes;  while  the  laminae,  spinous  and  transverse 
processes  are  connected  by  the  following  ligaments: 

The  Ligamenta  Flava,  The  Ligamentum  Nuchse. 

The  Supraspinal.  The  Interspinal. 

The  Intertransverse, 

The  Articular  Capsules  (capsuh  articulares;  capsular  ligamenis)  (Fig.  301), — 
The  articular  capsules  are  thin  and  loose,  and  are  attached  to  the  margins  of  the 
articular  processes  of  adjacent  vertebne.  They  are  longer  and  looser  in  the  cer\ica! 
than  in  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  regions. 

The  Lifamenta  Flava  {ligamenta  avbflava,  Fig.  303). — The  ligamenta  flava  connect 
the  laminie  of  adjacent  vertebrte,  from  the  axis  to  the  first  segment  of  the  sacrum. 
They  are  best  seen  from  the  interior  of  the  vertebral  canal ;  when  looked  at  from  the 
outer  surface  they  appear  short,  being  overlapped  by  the  lamine.    Each  ligament 
consists  of  two  lateral  portions  which  commence  one  on  either  side  of  the  roots 
of  the  articular  processes,  and  extend  backward  to  the  point  where  the  laminee 
meet  to  form  the  spinous  process ;  the  posterior  margins  of  the  two  portions  are  in 
contact  and  to  a  certain  extent  united,  slight  intervals  being  left  for  the  passage 
of  small  vessels.   Each  consists  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  the  fibers  of  which,  almost 
perpendicular  in  direction,    are  at- 
tached  to   the   anterior   surface   of 
the    lamina   above,    some    distance 
from  its  inferior  margin,  and  to  the 
posterior  surface  and  upper  margin 
of  the  lamina  below.    In  the  cervical 
region  the  ligaments  are  thin,   but 
broad  and  long;  they  are  thicker  in 
dich  (eirf)    ttc  thoracic  region,  and  thickest  in 
the  lumbar  region.     Their   marked 
elasticity  serves  to  preserve  the  up- 
right  posture,   and    to    assist    the 
vertebral    column    in    resuming    it 
after  fiexion. 

The    Sapraspinal    Ligament   (^170- 
menium  aupraspinale;  »upraspinoua 
ligament)    (Fig.    301).— TTie    supra- 
spinal ligament   is  a  strong  fibroas 
F,u.!m.-v«i^^«^^c^ti>^^u>o^.y«^r.        cord,  which    counects  together   the 
apices  of  the  spinous  processes  from 
the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  to  the  sacrum;  at  the  points  of  attachment  to  the 
tips  of, the  spinous  processes  fibrocartilage  is  developed  in  the  ligament.    It   is 
thicker  and  broader  in  the  lumbar  than  in  the  thoracic  region,  and  intimately 
blended,  in  both  situations,  with  the  neighboring  fascia.    The  most  superficial 
fibers  of  this  ligament  extend  over  three  or  four  vertebne;  those  more  deeply 
seated  pass  between  two  or  three  vertebrte;  while  the  deepest  connect  the  spinous 
processes  of  neighboring  vertebra;.    Between  the  spinous  processes  it  is  continuous 
with  the  interspinal  ligaments.    It  is  continued  upward  to  the  external  occipital 
protuberance  and  median  nuchal  line,  as  the  ligamentum  nuchte. 

The  Ligamentum  Nnclue. — The  ligamentum  nuchce  is  a  fibrous  membrane,  which, 
in  the  neck,  represents  the  supraspinal  ligaments  of  the  lower  vertebrse.  It  extends 
from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  and  median  nuchal  line  to  the  spinous 
process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.  From  its  anterior  border  a  fibrous  lamina 
is  given  off,  which  is  attached  to  the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas,  and  to  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrte,  and  forms  a  septum  between  the  muscles 
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on  either  side  of  the  neck.  In  man  it  is  merely  the  rudiment  of  an  important  elastic 
ligament,  which,  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  serves  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
head. 

The  Interspmal  Lii^aments  {ligamenta  irdersyinalia;  irdersyinous  ligaments) 
(Fig.  301). — The  interspinal  ligaments  thin  and  membranous,  connect  adjoining 
spinous  processes  arid  extend  from  the  root  to  the  apex  of  each  process.  They 
meet  the  ligamenta  flava  in  front  and  the  supraspinal  ligament  behind.  They 
are  narrow  and  elongated  in  the  thoracic  region;  broader^  thicker,  and  quadrilateral 
in  form  in  the  lumbar  region;  and  only  slightly  developed  in  the  neck. 

The  Intertransrersd  Ligaments  (ligamenta  intertransversaria). — ^The  intertransverse 
ligaments  are  interposed  between  the  transverse  processes.  In  the  cervical  region 
they  consist  of  a  few  irregular,  scattered  fibers;  in  the  thoracic  region  they  are 
rounded  cords  intimately  connected  with  the  deep  muscles  of  the  back;  in  the 
lumbar  region  they  are  thin  and  membranous. 

Iflorements. — ^The  movements  permitted  in  the  vertebral  column  are:  flexion^  extension, 
lateral  movementf  circumduction^  and  rotation. 

In  flexion,  or  movement  forward,  the  anterior  longitudinal  ligament  is  relaxed,  and  the  inter- 
vertebral fibrocartilages  are  compressed  in  front;  while  the  posterior  longitudinal  ligament,  the 
ligamenta  flava,  and  the  inter-  and  supraspinal  ligaments  are  stretched,  as  well  as  the  posterior 
fibers  of  the  intervertebral  fibrocartilages.  The  interspaces  between  the  laminte  are  widened, 
and  the  inferior  articular  processes  glide  upward,  upon  the  superior  articular  processes  of  th6 
subjacent  vertebrse.  Flexion  is  the  most  extensiviB  of  all  the  movements  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and  is  freest  in  the  lumbar  region. 

In  extensicm,  or  movement  backward,  an  exactly  opposite  disposition  of  the  parts  takes  place. 
This  movement  is  limited  by  the  anterior  longitudinal  lig^unent,  and  by  the  approximation  of 
the  spinous  processes.    It  is  freest  in  the  cervical  region. 

In  lateral  movement,  the  sides  of  the  intervertebral  fibrocartilages  are  compressed,  the  extent 
of  motion  being  limited  by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  siurounding  Ugaments.  This  movement 
may  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  column,  but  is  freest  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions. 

Cncnmdiiction  is  very  limited,  and  is  merely  a  succession  of  the  preceding  movements. 

Botatum  is  produjced  by  the  twisting  of  the  intervertebral  fibrocartilages;  this,  although  only 
slight  between  any  two  vertebrse,  allows  of  a  considerable  extent  of  movement  when  it  takes  place 
in  the  whole  length  of  the  colunm,  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  colimm  being  turned  to  one 
or  other  side.  This  movement  occurs  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  cervical  region,  is  freer  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thoracic  region,  and  absent  in  the  lumbar  region. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  the  movements  are  influenced  by  the  shape  and  direction  of  the 
articular  surfaces.  In  the  cervical  region  the  upward  inclination  of  the  superior  articular  surfaces 
allows  of  free  flexion  and  extension.  Extension  can  be  carried  farther  than  flexion;  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  region  it  is  checked  by  the  locking  of  the  posterior  edges  of  the  superior  atlantal  facets 
in  the  condyloid  fossse  of  the  occipital  bone;  at  the  lower  end  it  is  limited  by  a  mechanism  whereby 
the  inferior  articular  processes  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  sUp  into  grooves  behind  and 
below  the  superior  articular  processes  of  the  first  thoracic.  Flexion  is  arrested  just  beyond  the 
point  where  the  cervical  convexity  is  straightened;  the  movement  is  checked  by  the  apposition 
of  the  projecting  lower  lips  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  with  the  shelving  surfaces  on  the  bodies 
ol  the  subjacent  vertebrse.  Lateral  fiexion  and  rotation  are  free  in  the  cervical  region;  they  are, 
however,  always  combined.  The  upward  and  medial  inclinations  of  the  superior  articular  surfaces 
impart  a  rotatory  movement  during  lateral  flexion,  while  pure  rotation  is  prevented  by  the  slight 
medial  slope  of  these  surfaces. 

In  the  tiioracie  region,  notably  in  its  upper  part,  all  the  movements  are  limited  in  order  to 
reduce  interference  with  respiration  to  a  minimum.  The  almost  complete  absence  of  an  upward 
inclination  of  the  superior  articular  surfaces  prohibits  any  marked  flexion,  while  extension  is 
checked  by  the  contact  of  the  inferior  articular  margins  with  the  laminse,  and  the  contact  of  the 
spinous  processes  with  one  another.  The  mechanism  between  the  seventh  cervical  and  the  first 
thoracic  vertebrse,  which  limits  extension  of  the  cervical  region,  will  also  serve  to  limit  flexion  of 
the  thoracic  region  when  the  neck  is  extended.  Rotation  is  free  in  the  thoracic  region:  the 
superior  articular  processes  are  segments  of  a  cylinder  whose  axis  is  in  the  mid-ventral  line  of  the 
vertebral  bodies.  The  direction  of  the  articular  facets  would  allow  of  free  lateral  flexion,  but 
this  movement  is  considerably  limited  in  the  upper  psirt  of  the  region  by  the  resistance  of  the 
ribs  and  sternum. 

In  the  Imnbar  region  flexion  and  extension  are  free.  Flexion  can  be  carried  farther  than  exten- 
sion, and  is  possible  to  just  beyond  the  straightening  of  the  lumbar  curve;  it  is,  therefore,  greatest 
at  the  lowest  part  where  the  curve  is  sharpest.    The  inferior  articular  facets  are  not  in  close  appo- 
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sition  with  the  aupetior  fftceta  of  the  gubjacent  vertebne,  and  on  this  account  a  conaiderable 
amount  of  lateral  flexion  is  permitted.  For  the  same  reason  a  alight  amount  of  rotation  can  be 
carried  out,  but  this  ia  so  soon  checked  by  the  interlocking  of  the  articular  Buriacee  that  it  is 
negligible. 

The  principal  muscles  which  produce  flexion  are  the  Stemocleidomastoidcus,  Longufl  capitis, 
and  LongUB  colU;  the  Scaleni;  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  Psoas  major.  Extension  ia  produced 
by  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  back,  aaaisted  in  the  neck  by  the  Splenius.  Semispinales  dorsi  and 
cervicis,  and  the  Multifidus.  LaUral  motion  is  produced  by  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  back 
by  the  SpleniuB.  the  Scaleni,  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  and  the  Psoas  major,  the  muscles  of  one 
ride  only  acting;  and  Totation  by  the  action  of  the  following  muscles  of  one  side  only,  vi«.,  the 
Stemocleidomastoideus,  the  Longiu  capitis,  the  Scaleni,  the  Multifidus,  the  Semiapinalis  c^itis, 
and  the  abdominal  muscles. 

H.    Articalation  of  the  Atlas  vith  the  Epistropheos  or  Axis  (Aiticulatlo 
Atlantoepistrophica) . 

The  ftrticulation  of  the  atlas  with  the  axis  ia  of  a  complicated  nature,  com- 
prising no  fewer  than  four  distinct  joints.  There  is  a  pivot  articulation  between 
the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  and  the  ring  formed  by  the  anterior  arch  and 
the  tranverse  ligament  of  the  atlas  (see  Fig.  306);  here  there  are  two  joints:  one 
between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  front  of 
the  odontoid  process;  the  other  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ligament  and 
the  back  of  the  process.  Between  the  articular  processes  of  the  two  bones  there 
is  on  either  side  an  artbrodial  or  gliding  joint.  The  ligaments  connecting  these 
bones  are: 

Two  Articular  Capsules.  The  Posterior  Atlantoaxial. 

The  Anterior  Atlantoaxial.  The  Transverse. 


ipitAl  membcuie  tod  atbntouial  liguncD 


The  Articular  Capsules  {capaulw  articulares;  capsular  ligaments). — The  articular 
capsules  are  thin  and  loose,  and  connect  the  margins  of  the  lateral  masses  of  the 
atlas  with  those  of  the  posterior  articular  surfaces  of  the  axis.  Each  is  strength- 
ened at  its  posterior  and  medial  part  hy  an  accessory  ligament,  which  is  attached 
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below  to  the  body  of  the  axis  near  the  base  of  the  odoDtoid  process,  and  above 
to  the  lateral  mass  of  the  atlas  near  the  transverse  ligament. 

The  Anterior  Atlantoaxial  Ligament  (Fig.  304). — ^This  ligament  is  a  strong  mem< 
brane,  fixed,  abone,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas;  behw, 
to  the  front  of  the  body  of  the  axis.    It  is  strengthened  in  the  middle  line  by  a 


Arch  for  pa»»agt  oj 
verttbral  arUry 
and  fint  ceroieal 


Fm.  S05,~P«lariar  ■UuloCixipiUI  nwmbn 


rounded  cord,  which  comiects  the  tubercle  on  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  to  the 
body  of  the  axis,  and  is  a  continuation  upward  of  the  anterior  longitudinal  liga- 
ment.   The  ligament  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  Longi  capitis. 


The  Posterior  Atlantoaxial  Ligament  (Fig.  305). — This  ligament  is  a  broad,  thin 
membrane  attached,  above,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas; 
bfhw,  to  the  upper  edges  of  the  lamince  of  the  axis.  It  supplies  the  place  of 
the  ligamenta  fiava,  and  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  Obliqui  capitis  inferiores. 

Tlw  Transrerse  Ligament  of  the  Atlas  {ligavientum.  tTotisveraum  atlantis)  (Figs. 
■306, 307,  308). — The  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas  is  a  thick,  strong  band,  which 
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arches  across  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  and  retains  the  odontoid  process  in  contact  with 
the  anterior  arch.  It  is  concave  in  front,  convex  behind,  broader  and  thicker  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  and  firmly  attached  on  either  side  to  a  small  tubercle 
on  the  medial  surface  of  the  lateral  mass  of  the  atlas.  As  it  crosses  the  odontoid 
process,  a  small  fasciculus  (cms  superius)  is  prolonged  upward,  and  another  {cms 
injerius)  downward,  from  the  superficial  or  posterior  fibers  of  the  ligament.  The 
former  is  attached  to  the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  in  close  relation  with 
the  membrana  tectoria;  the  latter  is  fixed  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body 
of  the  axis;  hence,  the  whole  ligament  is  named  the  cruciate  ligament  of  the  atlas. 
The  transverse  ligament  divides  the  ring  of  the  atlas  into  two  unequal  parts: 
of  these,  the  posterior  and  larger  serves  for  the  transmission  of  the  medulla  spinalis 
and  its  membranes  and  the  accessory  nerves;  the  anterior  and  smaller  contains 
the  odontoid  process.  The  neck  of  the  odontoid  process  is  constricted  where  it  is 
embraced  posteriorly  by  the  transverse  ligament,  so  that  this  ligament  suffices 
to  retain  the  odontoid  process  in  position  after  all  the  other  ligaments  have  been 
di^dded. 

Synovial  Membranafl. — ^There  is  a  synovial  membrane  for  each  of  the  four  joints;  the  joint 
ca\4ty  between  the  odontoid  process  and  the  transverse  ligament  is  often  continuous  with  those 
of  the  atlantooccipital  articulations. 

Morements. — ^The  opposed  articular  surfaces  of  the  atlas  and  axis  are  not  reciprocally  curved; 
both  surfaces  are  convex  in  their  long  axes.  When,  therefore,  the  upper  facet  glides  forward 
on  the  lower  it  also  descends;  the  fibers  of  the  articular  capsule  are  relaxed  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, and  will  then  permit  of  movement  in  an  antero-posterior  direction.  By  this  means  a 
shorter  capsule  suffices  and  the  strength  of  the  joint  is  materially  increased.^ 

This  joint  allows  the  rotation  of  the  atlas  (and,  with  iv,  the  skull)  upon  the  axis,  the  extent 
of  rotation  being  limited  by  the  alar  ligaments. 

The  principal  muscles  by  which  these  movements  are  produced  are  the  Stemocleidomastoideus 
and  Semispinalis  capitis  of  one  side,  acting  with  the  Longus  capitis,  Splenius,  Longissimus  capitis. 
Rectus  capitis  posterior  major,  and  Obliqui  capitis  superior  and  inferior  of  the  other  side. 

m.    Articulations  of  the  Vertebral  Column  with  the  Cranitim. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  vertebral  column  with  the  cranium  may  be 
divided  into  two  sets:  those  uniting  the  atlas  with  the  occipital  bone,  and  those 
connecting  the  axis  with  the  occipital  bone. 

Articulation  of  the  Atlas  with  the  Occipital  Bone  {articulatio  atlantooccipitalis) , 
—The  articulation  between  the  atlas  and  the  occipital  bone  consists  of  a  pair  of 
condyloid  joints.    The  ligaments  connecting  the  bones  are: 

Two  Articular  Capsules.  The  Posterior  Atlantooccipital 

The  Anterior  Atlantooccipital  membrane. 

membrane.  Two  Lateral  Atlantooccipital. 

The  Articular  Capsules  {capsuUe  articulares;  capsular  ligaments), — ^The  articular 
capsules  surround  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  connect  them  with  the 
articular  processes  of  the  atlas:  they  are  thin  and  loose. 

The  Anterior  Atlantooccipital  Membrane  {memhrana  atlantodccipitalis  anterior; 
anterior  atlantoocdpitai  ligament)  (Fig.  304). — The  anterior  atlantooccipital  mem- 
brane is  broad  and  composed  of  densely  woven  fibers,  which  pass  between  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  above,  and  the  upper  border  of  the 
anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  below;  laterally,  it  is  continuous  with  the  articular 
capsules;  in  front,  it  is  strengthened  in  the  middle  line  by  a  strong,  rounded 

'Corner  ("The  Physiology  of  the  Atlanto-axial  Joints,"  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xli)  states  that 
the  movements  which  take  place  at  these  articulations  are  of  a^ complex  nature.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is 
an  eccentric  or  as!>'mmetricarone;  the  atlanto-axial  joint  of  the  side  to  which  the  head  is  moved  is  fixed,  or  practically 
fixed,  by  tiie  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  forms  the  center  of  the  movement,  while  the  opposite  atlantal  facet  is  carried 
downward  and  forward  on  the  corresponding  axial  facet.  The  second  part  of  the  movement  is  centric  and  symmetrical, 
the  odontcHd  process  forming  the  axis  of  the  movement 
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cord,  which  connects  the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  tubercle  on  the 
anterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  This  membrane  is  in  relation  in  frcml  with  the  Recti 
capitis  anteriores,  behind  with  the  alar  ligaments. 

The  Posterior  Atlanto5ccipital  Membrane  (membrana  cUlardooccipitalis  posterior; 
posterior  aUantooccipital  ligament)  (Fig.  305). — ^The  posterior  atlantooccipital  mem- 
brane, broad  but  thin,  is  connected  above,  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen 
magnum;  below,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  On  either 
side  this  membrane  is  defective  below,  over  the  groove  for  the  vertebral  artery, 
and  forms  with  this  groove  an  opening  for  the  entrance  of  the  arterj'^  and  the 
exit  of  the  suboccipital  nerve.  The  free  border  of  the  membrane,  arching  over 
the  artery  and  nerve,  is  sometimes  ossified.  The  membrane  is  in  relation,  behind, 
with  the  Recti  capitis  posteriores  minores  and  Obliqui  capitis  superiores;  in  frorU, 
with  the  dura  mater  of  the  vertebral  canal,  to  which  it  is  intimately  adherent. 

The  Lateral  Ligaments. — ^The  lateral  ligaments  are  thickened  portions  of  the 
articular  capsules,  reinforced  by  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  directed  obliquely 
upward  and  medialward;  they  are  attached  above  to  the  jugular  processes  of  the 
occipital  bone,  and  below,  to  the  bases  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  atlas. 

BjnoTial  Membranes. — ^There  are  two  83movial  membranes:  one  lining  each  of  the  articular 
capsules.  The  joints  frequently  communicate  with  that  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
odontoid  process  and  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas. 

Moyements. — ^The  movements  permitted  in  this  joint  are  (a)  flexion  and  extension,  which 
give  rise  to  the  ordinary  forward  and  backward  nodding  of  the  head,  and  (6)  slight  lateral  motion 
to  one  or  other  side.  ,  Flexion  is  produced  mainly  by  the  action  of  the  Longi  capitis  and  Recti 
capitis  anteriores;  extension  by  the  Recti  capitis  posteriores  major  and  minor,  the  Obliquus  su- 
perior, the  Semispinalis  capitis,  Splenius  capitis,  Sternocleidomastoideus,  and  upper  fibers  of  the 
Trapezius.  The  Recti  laterales  are  concerned  in  the  lateral  movement^  assisted  by  the  Trapezius, 
Splenius  capitis,  Semispinalis  capitis,  and  the  Sternocleidomastoideus  of  the  same  side,  all  acting 
together. 

Ligaments  Connecting  the  Axis  with  the  Occipital  Bone. — 

The  Membrana  Tectoria.  Two  Alar.  The  Apical  Odontoid. 

The  Membrana  Tectoria  (occipitoaxial  ligament)  (Figs.  307,  308). — ^The  mem- 
brana tectoria  is  situated  within  the  vertebral  canal.  It  is  a  broad,  strong  bands 
which  covers  the  odontoid  process  and  its  ligaments,  and  appears  to  be  a  prolon- 
gation upward  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  ligament  of  the  vertebral  column.  It 
is  fixed,  below,  to  the  ppsterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  axis,  and,  expanding  as 
it  ascends,  is  attached  to  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone,  in  front  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  where  it  blends  with  the  cranial  dura  mater.  Its  anterior  sur- 
face is  in  relation  with  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas,  and  its  posterior 
surface  with  the  dura  mater. 

The  Alar  Ligaments  {ligamenta  alaria;  odontoid  ligaments)  (Fig.  307). — ^The  alar 
ligaments  are  strong,  rounded  cords,  which  arise  one  on  either  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  odontoid  process,  and,  passing  obliquely  upward  and  lateralward,  are 
inserted  into  the  rough  depressions  on  the  medial  sides  of  the  condyles  of  the  occipi- 
tal bone.  In  the  triangular  interval  between  these  ligaments  is  another  fibrous 
cord,  the  apical  odontoid  ligament  (Fig.  308),  which  extends  from  the  tip  of  the  odon- 
toid process  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  being  intimately 
blended  with  the  deep  portion  of  the  anterior  atlantooccipital  membrane  and 
superior  crus  of  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas.  It  is  regarded  as  a  rudimentary 
intervertebral  fibrocartilage,  and  in  it  traces  of  the  notochord  may  persist.  The 
alar  ligaments  limit  rotation  of  the  cranium  and  therefore  receive  the  name  of 
check  ligaments. 

In  addition  to  the  ligaments  which  unite  the  atlas  and  axis  to  the  skull, 
the  ligamentum  nuchse  (page  290)  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ligaments 
connecting  the  vertebral  column  with  the  cranium. 
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IT.    Artiealatioii  ol  the  Mandible  (Aiticnlatio  Mandibiilatis;  Temporo- 

mandibiilaT  Aiticulstioii). 

ITiis  is  a  ginglymo-arthrodial  joint;  the  parts  entering  into  its  formation  on 

either  side  are:  the  anterior  part  of  the  mandibular  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone 

and  the  articular  tubercle  above;  and  the  condyle  of  the  mandible  below.    The 

ligaments  of  the  joint  are  the  following: 

The  Articular  Capsule.  The  Sphenomandibular. 

The  Temporomandibular.  The  ^Jticular  Disk. 

The  Stylomandibular. 

The  Arttcolar  Capsiile  {capsula  articularis;  capBiUar  ligament). — The  articular 
capsule  is  a  thin,  loose  envelope,  attached  above  to  the  circumference  of  the 
macdibiilar  fossa  and  the  articular  tubercle  immediatdy  in  front;  below,  to  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  mandible. 

f 


Uh  msodible.     Lati 


The  Tamponmtandibnlai  Ugunent  (ligamenium  temporomandihdaTe;  external 
lateral  UgaTnerd)  (Fig.  309).— The  temporomandibular  ligament  consists  of  two 
short,  narrow  fasciculi,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  attached,  above,  to  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  zygomatic  arch  and  to  the  tubercle  on  its  lower  border;  below, 
to  the  lateral  surface  and  posterior  border  of  the  neck  of  the  mandible.  It  is  broader , 
above  than  below,  and  its  fibers  are  directed  obliquely  downward  and  backward. 
It  is  covered  by  the  parotid  gland,  and  by  the  integument. 

The  SphenomuulibQlar  Ligament  (ligamentum  spkenomaTidibulare;  iniemal  UUeral 
ligament)  (Fig.  310). — The  sphenomandibular  ligament  is  a  flat,  thin  band  which  is 
attached  above  to  the  spina  angularis  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and,  becoming  broader 
as  it  descends.ls  fixed  to  the  lingula  of  th^^an3ibiiTaT"fDramen,  Its  lateral  surface 
is  in  relation,  above,  with  the  Pterj'goidcus  extemus;  lower  down,  it  is  separated 
from  the  neck  of  the  condyle  by  the  internal  maxillary  vessels;  still  lower,  the 
inferior  alveolar  vessels  and  nerve  and  a  lobule  of  the  parotid  gland  lie  between 
it  and  the  ramus  of  the  mandible.  Its  medial  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  Ptery- 
goideus  intemus. 
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The  Articular  Disk  {diacua  articvlarw;  interartindaT  fibrocartUage:  orticvlaT  menis- 
cus) (Fig.  311).— The  articular  disk  is  a  thin,  oval  plate,  placed  between  the 
condyle  of  the  mandible  and  the  mandibular  fossa.  Its  upper  surface  is  concavo- 
convex  from  before  backward,  to  acconunodate  itself  to  the  form  of  the  man- 
dibular fossa  and  the  articular  tubercle.  Its  under  surface,  in  contact  with  the 
condyle,  is  concave.  Its  circumference  is  connected  to  the  articular  capside;  and  in 
front  to  the  tendon  of  the  Pterygoideus  externus.  It  is  thicker  at  its  peripherj-, 
especially  behind,  than  at  its  center.  The  fibers  of  which  it  Is  composed  have  a 
concentric  arrangement,  more  apparent  at  the  circumference  than  at  the  center. 
It  divides  the  joint  into  two  cavities,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  synovial 
membrane. 


Pio.  310,— AiticuUtioD  of  Ihe  mandible.     Medial  aspect. 

The  Srnorlal  Membranu. — The  sjrnovial  membraQes,  two  in  Dumber,  are  placed  one  abo7e, 
ttitd  the  other  below,  the  articular  disk.  The  upper  one,  the  larger  and  looser  of  the  two,  la 
continued  from  the  margin  of  the  cartilage  covering  the  mandibular  fossa  and  articular  tubercle 
on  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  diak.  The  lower  one  passes  from  theXinder  surface  of  the  disk 
to  the  neck  of  the  condyle,  being  proloi^ed  a  little  farther  downward  behind  than  in  front.  The 
articular  diak  is  sometimee  perforated  in  its  center,  and  the  two  cavities  then  communicate  with 
each  other. 

The  Stylomandibular  Lifunent  (Jigamsnlum  siylomandihulare);  siyhmaxiUary 
ligament  (Fig.  310).— The  stylomandibular  ligament  is  a  specialized  band  of  the 
cervical  fascia,  which  extends  from  near  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone  to  the  angle  and  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible, 
between  the  llasseter  and  Pterygoideus  intemus.  This  ligament  separates  the 
parotid  from  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  from  its  deep  surface  some  fibers  of  the 
Styloglossus  take  origin.  Although  classed  among  the  ligaments  of  the  temporo- 
mandibular joint,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  accessory  to  it. 

The  neiTM  of  the  temporomandibular  joint  are  derived  from  the  auriculotempca^  and  masse- 
teric branches  of  the  mandibular  nerve,  the  arterlei  from  the  superficial  temporal  branch  of  the 
external  carotid. 

HOTMUentS. — The  movements  permitted  in  this  articulation  are  extensive.  Thus,  the  mandible 
may  be  depressed  or  elevated,  or  carried  forward  or  backward;  a  slight  amoimt  of  side-to-eide 
movement  is  also  permitted.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two  distinct  joints  in  thia 
articulation — one  between  the  condyle  and  the  articular  disk,  and  another  between  the  disk  and 
the  mandibular  fossa.    When  the  mouth  ia  but  slightly  opened,  as  during  ordioaiy  co&veisation. 
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the  movemeiit  is  confined  to  the  lower  of  the  two  joints.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mouth 
is  opened  more  widely,  both  joints  are  concerned  in  the  movement;  in  the  lower  joint  the  move- 
ment is  of  a  hinge-like  character,  the  condyle  moving  around  a  transverse  axis  on  the  disk,  while 
in  the  upper  joint  the  movement  is  of  a  gUding  character,  the  disk,  together  with  the  condyle, 
gliding  forward  on  to  the  articular  tubercle,  around  an  axis  which  passes  through  the  mandibular 
foramina.  These  two  movements  take  place  simultaneously,  the  condyle  and  disk  move  for- 
ward on  the  eminence,  and  at  the  same  time  the  condyle  revolves  on  the  disk.  In  shutting  the 
mouth  the  reverse  action  takes  place;  the  disk  glides  back,  carrying  the  condyle  with  it,  and  this 
at  the  same  time  moves  back  to  its  former  position.  When  the  mandible  is  carried  horizontally 
forward,  as  in  protruding  the  lower  incisor  teeth  in  front  of  the  upper,  the  movement  takes  place 
principally  in  the  upper  joint,  the  disk  and  the  condyle  gliding  forward  on  the  mandibular  fossa 
and  articular  tubercle.  The  grinding  or  chewing  movement  is  produced  by  one  condyle,  with 
its  disk,  gliding  alternately  forward  and  backward,  while  the  other  condyle  moves  simultaneously 
in  the  opposite  direction;  at  the  same  time  the  condyle  undergoes  a  vertical  rotatioh  on  the  disk. 
One  condyle  advances  and  rotates,  the  other  condyle  recedes  and  rotates,  in  alternate  succession. 
The  mandible  is  depressed  by  its  own  weight,  assisted  by  the  Platysma,  the  Digastricus,  the 
Mylohyoideus,  and  the  Geniohyoideus. '  It  is  elevated  by  the  Masseter,  Pterygoideus  intemus, 
and  the  anterior  part  of  the  Temporalis.  It  is  drawn  forward  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the 
Pterygoidei  intemus  and  extemus,  the  superficial  fibers  of  the  Masseter  and  the  anterior  fibers 
of  the  Temporalis;  and  backward  by  the  deep  fibers  of  the  Masseter  and  the  posterior  fibers  of  the 
Temporalis.  The  grinding  movement  is  caused  by  the  alternate  action  of  the  Pterygoidei  of 
either  side. 

V.    Costoyertebral  Articulations  (Articulationes  Costoyertebrales). 

The  articulations  of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebral  column  may  be  divided  into  two 
sets,  one  connecting  the  heads  of  the  ribs  with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  another 
uniting  the  necks  and  tubercles  of  the  ribs  with  the  transverse  processes. 

1.  Articulations  of  the  Heads  of  the  Bibs  {aHicuUttiones  capituhrum;  costocentral 
articulations)  (Fig.  312). — ^These  constitute  a  series  of  gliding  or  arthrodial  joints, 
and  are  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the  heads  of  the  typical  ribs  with  the  facets 
on  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  bodies  of  the  thoracic  vertebrae  and  with  the 
intervertebral  fibrocartilages  between  them;  the  first,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
ribs  each  articidate  with  a  single  vertebra.   The  ligaments  of  the  joints  are: 

The  Articular  Capsule.  The  Radiate.  The  Interarticular. 

The  Articular  Capsule  (capsula  articularis;  capsular  ligament), — ^The  articular 
capsule  surrounds  the  joint,  being  composed  of  short,  strong  fibers,  connecting 
the  head  of  the  rib  with  the  circumference  of  the  articular  cavity  formed  by  the 
intervertebral  fibrocartilage  and  the  adjacent  vertebrae.  It  is  most  distinct  at 
the  upp)er  and  lower  parts  of  the  articulation;  some  of  its  upper  fibers  pass  through 
the  intervertebral  foramen  to  the  back  of  the  intervertebral  fibrocartilage,  while 
its  posterior  fibers  are  continuous  with  the  ligament  of  the  neck  of  the  rib. 

The  Radiate  Ligament  {ligamentum  capituli  costal  radiatum;  anterior  costoverte' 
bred  or  stellate  ligament), — ^The  radiate  ligament  connects  the  anterior  part  of  the 
head  of  each  rib  with  the  side  of  the  bodies  of  two  vertebrae,  and  the  interverte- 
bral fibrocartilage  between  them.  It  consists  of  three  flat  fasciculi,  which  are 
attached  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  rib,  just  beyond  the  articular  sur- 
face. The  superior  fasciculus  ascends  and  is  connected  with  the  body  of  the  verte- 
bra above;  the  inferior  one  descends  to  the  body  of  the  vertebra  below;  the  middle 
one,  the  smallest  and  least  distinct,  is  horizontal  and  is  attached  to  the  interver- 
tebral fibrocartilage.  The  radiate  ligament  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  thoracic 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  trunk,  the  pleura,  and,  on  the  right  side,  with  the  azygos 
vein;  behind,  with  the  interarticular  ligament  and  synovial  membranes. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  rib,  this  ligament  is  not  divided  into  three  fasciculi,  but 
its  fibers  are  attached  to  the  body  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  first  thoracic.  In  the  articulations  of  the  heads  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  ribs,  each  of  which  articulates  with  a  single  vertebra,  the  trifadiate  arrange- 
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ment  does  not  exist;  but  the  fibers  of  the  ligament  in  each  case  are   connected  to 
the  vertebra  above,  as  well  as  to  that  with  which  the  rib  articulates. 

Ttafl  Intararttcnlat  licuneiit  {ligameiUum  capituli  coske  ivteTaTtievlare). — ^The  in- 
terarticular  ligament  13  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  joint.  It  consists  of  a  short 
band  of  fibers,  flattened  from  above  downward,  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the 
crest  separating  the  two  articular  facets  on  the  head  of  the  rib,  and  by  the  other 
to  the  intervertebral  fibrocartilage;  it  divides  the  joint  into  two  cavities.  In  the 
joints  of  the  first,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs,  the  interarticular  ligament  does 
not  exist;  consequently,  there  is  but  one  cavity  in  each  of  these  articulations. 
This  ligament  is  the  homologue  of  the  llfuoentom  conjoc&le  present  in  some 
mammals,  and  uniting  the  heads  of  opposite  ribs,  across  the  back  of  the  inter- 
vertebral fibrocartilage. 


Arrierior 
'MSloCranaverte 

ligaments 


Inierarticular  ligament  JnUrverletiTal  JiMocartitage 

Fia.  312.— Cogtovertebral  articulstwus.     Anterior  view. 

SynoTikl  Membraiiaa. — There  are  two  synovial  membranes  in  each  of  Ihe  articulations  where 
an  interarticular  ligament  exists,  one  above  and  one  below  Ibis  structure;  but  only  one  in  those 
joints  where  there  are  single  cavities. 

2.  Costotransverse  Articulatbiis  {articitlatwnes  coslotTansveTsantB)  (Fig.  313). — 
The  articular  portion  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib  forms  with  the  articular  surface 
on  the  adjacent  transverse  process  an  arthrodial  joint. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  this  articulation  is  wanting. 
The  ligaments  of  the  joint  are; 
The  Articular  Capsule.  The  Posterior  Costotransverse. 

The  Anterior  Costotransverse.  The  Ligament  of  the  Neck  of  the  Rib. 

The  Ligament  of  the  Tubercle  of  the  Rib. 
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Th«  Aiticnlai  Capsule  (capsula  articularis;  capsular  ligament). — The  articular  cap- 
sule is  a  thin  membrane  attached  to  the  circumferences  of  the  articular  surfaces, 
and  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane. 


Flo.  313.— Coalotraiurene  artieulktioD.    Seen  from  nbav*. 

The  Anterior  Coetotransrerse  Ligament  (liga- 
ment um  costotTanaveTsarium  avieriua;  anterior 
superior  ligament). — The  anterior  costotrans- 
verse ligament  is  attached  below  to  the  sharp 
crest  on  the  uppwr  border  of  the  neck  of  the 
rib,  and  passes  obliquely  upward  and  lateral- 
ward  to  tbe  lower  border  of  the  transverse 
process  immediately  above.  It  is  in  relation, 
in  front,  with  the  intercostal  vessels  and 
nerves;  its  medial  border  is  thickened  and 
free,  and  bounds  an  aperture  which  transmits 
the  posterior  branches  of  the  intercostal  vessels 
and  nerves;  its  lateral  border  is  continuous 
with  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the 
Intercostal  is  extemus. 

The  first  rib  has  no  anterior  costotransverse 
ligament.  A  band  of  fibers,  the  lumbocostal 
ficament,  in  series  with  the  anterior  costotrans- 
verse ligaments,  connects  the  neck  of  the 
twelfth  rib  to  the  base  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra;  it  is  merely 
a  thickened  portion  of  the  posterior  layer  of 
the  lumbodorsal  fascia. 

Tbe  Posterior  CostotiansTerse  Ligament  {liga- 
mentum  cosiolransveraarium  posteriua).  —  The    jointe'irom  ite  ttw  iotiie  ainih  inciuM™ 
posterior  costotransverse  ligament  is  a  feeble    tiSi''fl^ten^™^™on™heTcmcr"i!£SU"'rw 
band  which  is  attached  below  to  the  neck  of    p™*™'- 

the  rib  and  passes  upward  and  medialward  to  the  base  of  the  transverse  process 
and  lateral  border  of  the  inferior  articular  process  of  the  vertebra  above. 
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The  ligament  of  the  Neck  of  the  Rib  {ligamenium  colli  costm;  middle  costotransverse 
or  interosseous  ligament), — ^The  ligament  of  the  neck  of  the  rib  consists  of  short 
but  strong  fibers,  connecting  the  rough  surface  on  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  rib 
with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  adjacent  transverse  process.  A  rudimentary 
ligament  may  be  present  in  the  case  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs. 

The  Ligament  of  the  Tubercle  of  the  Rib  {ligamenium  tuherculi  costce;  posterior 
costotransverse  ligament). — The  ligament  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib  is  a  short  but 
thick  and  strong  fasciculus,  which  passes  obliquely  from  the  apex  of  the  transverse 
process  to  the  rough  non-articular  portion  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib.  The  ligaments 
attached  to  the  upper  ribs  ascend  from  the  transverse  processes;  they  are  shorter 
and  more  oblique  than  those  attached  to  the  inferior  ribs,  which  descend  slightly. 

Moyements. — The  heads  of  the  ribs  are  so  closely  connected  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
by  the  radiate  and  interarticular  ligaments  that  only  slight  gliding  movements  of  the  articular 
surfaces  on  one  another  can  take  place.  Similarly,  the  strong  ligaments  binding  the  necks  and 
tubercles  of  the  ribs  to  the  transverse  processes  limit  the  movements  of  the  costotransverse 
joints  to  slight  gliding,  the  nature  of  which  is  determined  by  the  shape  and  direction  of  the  articular 
surfaces  (Fig.  314).  In  the  upper  six  ribs  the  articular  surfaces  on  the  tubercles  are  oval  in  shape 
and  convex  from  above  downward;  they  fit  into  corresponding  concavities  on  the  anieriar  sur- 
faces of  the  transverse  processes,  so  that  upward  and  downward  movements  of  the  tubercles  are 
associated  with  rotation  of  the  rib  neck  on  its  long  axis.  In  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
ribs  the  articular  surfaces  on  the  tubercles  are  flat,  and  are  directed  obliquely  downward,  medial- 
ward,  and  backward.  The  surfaces  with  which  they  articulate  are  placed  on  the  upper  margins 
of  the  transverse  processes;  when,  therefore,  the  tubercles  are  drawn  up  they  are  at  the  same 
time  carried  backward  and  medialward.  The  two  joints,  costocentral  and  costotransverse,  move 
simultaneously  and  in  the  same  directions,  the  total  effect  being  that  the  neck  of  the  rib  moves 
as  if  on  a  single  joint,  of  which  the  costocentral  and  costotransverse  articulations  form  the  ends. 
In  the  upper  six  ribs  the  neck  of  the  rib  moves  but  slightly  upward  and  downward;  its  chief 
movement  is  one  of  rotation  around  its  own  long  axis,  rotation  backward  being  associated  with 
depression,  rotation  forward  with  elevation.  In  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs  the 
neck  of  the  rib  moves  upward,  backward,  and  medialward,  or  downward,  forward,  and  lateral- 
ward;  very  slight  rotation  accompanies  these  movements. 

VI.     Sternocostal  Articulations  (Articnlationes  Stemocostales ;  Co8tx>stemal 

Articulations)  (Fig.  315). 

The  articulations  of  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  with  the  sternum  are 
arthrodial  joints,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  in  which  the  cartilage  is  directly 
united  with  the  sternum,  and  which  is,  therefore,  a  synarthrodial  articulation. 
The  ligaments  connecting  them  are: 

The  Articular  Capsules.  The  Interarticular  Sternocostal. 

The  Radiate  Sternocostal.  The  Costoxiphoid. 

The  Articular  Capsules  {capsulw  articular es;  capsular  ligaments). — ^The  articular 
capsules  surround  the  joints  between  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  and  the 
sternum.  They  are  very  thin,  intimately  blended  with  the  radiate  sternocostal 
ligaments,  and  strengthened  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  articulations  by  a 
few  fibers,  which  connect  the  cartilages  to  the  side  of  the  sternum. 

The  Radiate  Sternocostal  Ligaments  {ligamenta  stemocostaUa  radiata;  chondro^ 
sternal  or  sternocostal  ligaments). — ^These  ligaments  consist  of  broad  and  thin  mem- 
branous bands  that  radiate  from  the  front  and  back  of  the  sternal  ends  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  sternum. 
They  are  composed  of  fasciculi  which  pass  in  different  directions.  The  superior 
fasciculi  ascend  obliquely,  the  inferior  fasciculi  descend  obliquely,  and  the  middle 
fasciculi  run  horizontally.  The  superficial  fibers  are  the  longest;  they  intermingle 
with  the  fibers  of  the  ligaments  above  and  below  them,  with  those  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  in  front  with  the  tendinous  fibers  of  origin  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  form- 
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bg  a  thick  fibrous  membrane  (tnembruift  Bternl)  which  envelopes  the  sternum. 
This  is  more  distinct  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bone. 

Tha  Intwuticolv  Sternocostal  Lif amoit  {ligamerUum  sterjiocostale  irUeraTiiculare; 
intemrtietdar  ckondrosternal  ligament). — This  ligament  is  found  constantly  only 
between  the  second  costal  cartilages  and  the  sternum.    The  cartilage  of  the  secmid 


FiQ.  315. — SMraoeutAl  uid  iuterchcmilnl  ardeuEationa.     Aotarittr  vi«w. 

rib  is  connected  with  the  aternuin  by  means  of  an  interarticular  ligament,  attached 
by  one  end  to  the  cartilage  of  the  rib,  and  by  the  other  to  the  fibrocartilage  which 
unites  the  manubrium  and  body  of  the  sternum.  This  articulation  is  provided 
with  two  synovial  membranes.  Occasionally  the  cartilage  of  the  third  nb  is  con- 
nected with  the  first  and  second  pieces  of  the  body  of  the  sternum  by  an  interartic- 
ular ligament.    Still  more  rarely,  similar  ligaments  are  found  in  the  other  four 
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joints  of  the  series.   In  the  lower  two  the  ligament  sometimes  completely  obliterates 
the  cavity,  so  as  to  convert  the  articulation  into  an  amphiarthrosis. 

The  Ck)6toxiphoid  Ligaments  (ligamerda  costoxiyhoidea;  chondroxiphoid  ligameTds). 
— ^These  ligaments  connect  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  seventh 
costal  cartilage,  and  sometimes  those  of  the  sixth,  to  the  front  and  back  of  the 
xiphoid  process.  They  vary  in  length  and  breadth  in  diiferent  subjects;  those  on 
the  back  of  the  joint  are  less  distinct  than  those  in  front. 

Synovial  Membranes. — ^There  is  no  synovial  membrane  between  the  first  costal  cartilage  and 
the  sternum,  as  this  cartilage  is  directly  continuous  with  the  manubrium.  There  are  two  in  the 
articulation  of  the  second  costal  cartilage  and  generally  one  in  each  of  the  other  joints;  but  those 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  sternocostal  joints  are  sometimes  absent;  where  an  interarticular  liga- 
ment is  present,  there  are  two  synovial  cavities.  After  middle  life  the  articular  surfaces  lose  their 
polish,  become  roughened,  and  the  synovial  membranes  apparently  disappear.  In  old  age,  the 
cartilages  of  most  of  the  ribs  become  continuous  with  the  sternum,  and  the  joint  cavities  are 
consequently  obliterated. 

Movements. — Slight  gliding  movements  are  permitted  in  the  sternocostal  articulations. 

Interchondral  Articulations  (articulaiiones  interchondrales;  articulations  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs  with  each  other)  (Fig.  315) . — ^The  contiguous  borders  of  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth,  and  sometimes  those  of  the  ninth  and  tenth,  costal  cartilages 
articulate  with  each  other  by  small,  smooth,  oblong  facets.  Each  articulation 
is  enclosed  in  a  thin  articular  capsule,  lined  by  synovial  membrane  and  strengthened 
laterally  and  medially  by  ligamentous  fibers  (interchondral  ligaments)  which  pass 
from  one  cartilage  to  the  other.  Sometimes  the  fifth  costal  cartilages,  more  rarely 
the  ninth  and  tenth,  articulate  by  their  lower  borders  with  the  adjoining  cartilages 
by  small  oval  facets;  more  frequently  the  connection  is  by  a  few  ligamentous  fibers. 

Costochondral  Articulations. — ^The  lateral  end  of  each  costal  cartilage  is  received 
into  a  depression  in  the  sternal  end  of  the  rib,  and  the  two  are  held  together  by  the 
periosteum. 

Vn.    Articulation  of  the  Manubrium  and  Body  of  the  Sternum. 

The  manubrium  is  united  to  the  body  of  the  sternum  either  by  an  amphiarthrodial 
joint — a  piece  of  fibrocartilage  connecting  the  segments — or  by  a  diarthrodial 
joint,  in  which  the  articular  surface  of  each  bone  is  clothed  with  a  lamina  of  car- 
tilage. In  the  latter  case,  the  cartilage  covering  the  body  is  continued  without 
interruption  on  to  the  cartilages  of  the  facets  for  the  second  ribs.  Rivington 
found  the  diarthrodial  form  of  joint  in  about  one-third  of  the'specimens  examined 
by  him,  Maisonneuve  more  frequently.  It  appears  to  be  rare  in  childhood,  and 
is  formed,  in  Rivington's  opinion,  from  the  amphiarthrodial  form,  by  absorption. 
The  diarthrodial  joint  seems  to  have  no  tendency  to  ossify,  while  the  amphiar- 
throdial is  more  liable  to  do  so,  and  has  been  found  ossified  as  early  as  thirty-four 
years  of  age.  The  two  segments  are  further  connected  by  anterior  and  posterior 
interstemal  ligaments  consisting  of  longitudinal  fibers. 

Mechanism  of  the  Thorax. — ^Each  rib  possesses  its  own  range  and  variety  of  movements,  but 
the  movements  of  all  are  combined  in  the  respiratory  excursions  of  the  thorax.  Each  rib  may 
be  regarded  as  a  lever  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  situated  immediately  outside  the  costotransverse 
articulation,  so  that  when  the  body  of  the  rib  is  elevated  the  neck  is  depressed  and  vi4x  versa; 
from  the  disproportion  in  length  of  the  arms  of  the  lever  a  slight  movement  at  the  vertebral  end 
of  the  rib  is  greatly  magnified  at  the  anterior  extremity. 

The  anterior  ends  of  the  ribs  lie  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  posterior;  when  therefore  the  body 
of  the  rib  is  elevated  the  anterior  extremity  is  thrust  also  forward.  Again,  the  middle  of  the  body 
of  the  rib  hes  in  a  plane  below  that  passing  through  the  two  extremities,  so  that  when  the  body 
is  elevated  relatively  to  its  ends  it  is  at  the  same  time  carried  outward  from  the  median  plane 
of  the  thorax.  Further,  each  rib  forms  the  segment  of  a  curve  which  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
rib  immediately  above,  and  therefore  the  elevation  of  a  rib  increases  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  thorax  in  the  plajie  to  which  it  is  raised.  The  modifications  of  the  rib  movements  at  their 
vertebral  ends  have  already  been  described  (page  302).    Further  modifications  result  from  the 
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attachments  of  their  anterior  extremities,  and  it  is  convenient  therefore  to  consider  separately 
the  movements  of  the  ribs  of  the  three  groups — vertebrosternal,  vertebrochondral,  and  vertebral. 

Vertdnrostemal  Ribs  (Figs.  316, 
317).— The  first  rib  differs  from  the 
others  of  this  group  in  that  its  at- 
tachment to  the  sternum  is  a  rigid 
one;  this  is  counterbalanced  to  some 
extent  by  the  fact  that  its  head 
possesses  no  interarticular  ligament, 
and  is  therefore  more  movable.  The 
first  pair  of  ribs  with  the  manu- 
brium stemi  move  as  a  single  piece, 
the  anterior  portion  being  elevated 
by  rotatory  movements  at  the 
vertebral  extremities.  In  normal 
quiet  respiration  the  movement  of 
this  arc  is  practically  nil;  when  it 
does  occur  the  anterior  part  is 
raised  and  carried  forward,  increas* 
ing  the  antero-posterior  and  trans- 
verse diameters  of  this  region  of  the 
chest.  The  movement  of  the  second 
rib  is  also  slight  in  normal  respira- 
tion, as  its  anterior  extremity  is 
fixed  to  the  manubrium,  and  pre- 
vented therefore  from  moving  up- 
ward. The  stemocoetal  articulation, 
however,  allows  the  middle  of  the 
body  of  the  rib  to  be  drawn  up,  and 

in  this  way  the  transverse  thoracic  diameter  is  increased.  Elevation  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth* 
and  sixth  ribs  raises  and  thrusts  forward  their  anterior  extremities,  the  greater  part  of  the  move-, 
ment  being  effected  by  the  rotation  of  the  rib  neck  backward.  The  thrust  of  the  anterior 
extremities  carries  forward  and  upward  the  body  of  the  sternum,  which  moves  on  t^e  joint 


Fio.  31A. — ^Lateral  view  of  first  and  seventh  riba  in  position,  show- 
ina  the  movements  of  the  sternum  and  ribs  in  At  ordinary  expiration; 
B,  quiet  inspiration;  C,  deep  inspiration. 


Fio.  3 17. — Diagram  showing  the  axes  of  movement 
{A  B  and  C  D)  9l  a  vertebrosternal  rib.  The  inter- 
rupted Unas   indicate  the  position  of    the  rib  in 


Fio.  sis. — ^Diagram  showing  the  axis  of  movement 
(A  B)  of  a  vertebrochondral  rib.  ^  The  interrupted  lines 
indicate  the  position  of  the  rib  in  inspiration. 


between  it  and  the  manubrium,  and  thus  the  antero-posterior  thoracic  diameter  is  increased. 
This  movement  is,  however,  soon  arrested,  and  the  elevating  force  is  then  expended  in  raising 
the  middle  part  of  the  body  of  the  rib  and  everting  its  lower  border;  at  the  same  time  the 

20 
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costochondral  angle  is  opened  out.  By  these  latter  movements  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  thorax  is  effected. 

Vertebrochondral  Ribs  (Fig.  318). — ^The  seventh  rib  is  included  with  this  group,  as  it  conforms 
more  closely  to  their  type.  While  the  movements  of  these  ribs  assist  in  enlarging  the  thorax 
for  respiratory  purposes,  they  are  also  concerned  in  increasing  the  upper  abdominal  space  for 
viscera  displaced  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm.  The*  costal  cartilages  articulate  with  one 
another,  so  that  each  pushes  up  that  above  it,  the  final  thrust  being  directed  to  pushing  forward 
and  upward  the  lower  end  of  the  body  of  the  sternum.  The  amount  of  elevation  of  the  anterior 
extremities  is  limited  on  account  of  the  very  slight  rotation  of  the  rib  neck.  Elevation  of  the 
shaft  is  accompanied  by  an  outward  and  backward  movement;  the  outward  movement  everts 
the  anterior  end  of  the  rib  and  opens  up  the  subcostal  angle,  while  the  backward  movement 
pulls  back  the  anterior  extremity  and  counteracts  the  forward  thrust  due  to  its  elevation;  this 
latter  is  most  noticeable  in  the  lower  ribs,  which  are  the  shortest.  The  total  result  is  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  transverse  and  a  diminution  in  the  median  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen;  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  lateral  ant^ro-posterior  diameters  of 
the  abdomen  are  increased. 

Vertebral  Ribs. — Since  these  ribs  have  free  anterior  extremities  and  only  costocentral  articula- 
tions with  no  interarticular  ligaments,  they  are  capable  of  shght  movements  in  all  directions. 
When  the  other  ribs  are  elevated  these  are  depressed  and  fixed  to  form  points  of  action  for  the 
diaphragm. 

Vm.    Articulation  of  the  Vertebral  Column  with  the  Pelvis. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  sacrum  are  similar 
to  those  which  join  the  movable  segments  of  the  vertebral  column  with  each  other 
— viz.:  1.  The  continuation  downward  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  longitudinal 
ligaments.  2.  The  intervertebral  fibrocartilage,  connecting  the  body  of  the  fifth 
lumbar  to  that  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra  and  forming  an  amphiarthrodial  joint. 
3.  Ligamenta  flava,  uniting  the  laminae  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  with  those 
of  the  first  sacral.  4.  Capsules  connecting  the  articular  processes  and  forming 
a  double  arthrodia.    5.  Inter-  and  supraspinal  ligaments. 

On  either  side  an  additional  ligament,  the  Oiolumbari  connects  the  pelvis  with 
the  vertebral  column. 

The  Iliolumbar  Ligament  {ligamentum  Uiolumbale)  (Fig.  319). — ^The  iliolumbar 
ligament  is  attached  above  to  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  It  radiates  as  it  passes  lateralward  and  is  attached 
by  two  main  bands  to  the  pelvis.  The  lower  bands  run  to  the  base  of  the  sacrum, 
blending  with  the  anterior  sacroiliac  ligament;  the  upper  is  attached  to  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  immediately  in  front  of  the  sacroiliac  articulation,  and  is  continuous 
above  with  the  lumbodorsal  fascia.  In  front,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  Psoas  major; 
behind,  with  the  muscles  occupying  the  vertebral  groove;  above,  with  the  Quadratus 
lumborum. 

DC.    Articulations  of  the  Pelvis. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  with  each  other  may  be  divided 
into  fom*  groups:  1.  Those  connecting  the  sacrum  and  ilium.  2.  Those  passing 
between  the  sacnun  and  ischium.  3.  Those  uniting  the  sacnun  and  coccyx.  4. 
Those  between  the  two  pubic  bones. 

1.  Sacroiliac  Articulation  (articulatio  sacroUiaca). — ^The  sacroiliac  articulation 
is  an  amphiarthrodial  joint,  formed  between  the  auricular  surfaces  of  the  sacnun 
and  the  ilium.  The  articular  surface  of  each  bone  is  covered  with  a  thin  plate 
of  cartilage,  thicker  on  the  sacrum  than  on  the  ilium.  These  cartilaginous  plates 
are  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  and  to  a  certain  extent  are  united  together 
by  irregular  patches  of  softer  fibrocartilage,  and  at  their  upper  and  posterior  part 
by  fine  interosseous  fibers.  In  a  considerable  part  of  their  extent,  especially  in 
advanced  life,  they  are  separated  by  a  space  containing  a  synovia-like  fiuid,  and 
hence  the  joint  presents  the  characteristics  of  a  diarthrosis.  The  ligaments  of  the 
joint  are: 

The  Anterior  Sacroiliac.  The  Posterior  Sacroiliac. 

The  Interosseous. 
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Th«  Antwior  SkcioiliM  Idfunent  {ligamenium  sacroiliacum  anieriua)  (Fig.  319). — 
The  anterior  sacroiliac  Hgameat  consists  of  numerous  thin  bands,  which  connect 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  sacrum  to  the  margin  of  the  auricular 
surface  of  the  ilium  and  to  the  preauricular  sulcus. 

Atittrior  laenniiac  lie. 


Fio.  319.— Artiml»tiorn  o(  pelTii     Antarior  view.     (Qiw 


Th9  Pwrtwkv  Sacndliac  Ligament  (ligamentum  sacroiliacum  posierius)  (Fig.  32l)). 
—The  posterior  sacroiliac  ligament  is  situated  in  a  deep  depression  between  the 
sacnmk  and  ilium  behind;  it  is  strong  and  fonns  the  chief  bond  of  union  between 
the  bones.     It  consists  of  numerous  fasciculi,  which  pass  between  the  bones  in 
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various  directions.  The  upper  part  (nbott  postsrior  saeroilUc  li(ui)«iit)  is  nearly 
horizontal  in  direction,  and  passes  from  the  first  and  second  transverse  tubercles 
on  the  back  of  the  sacrum  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ilium.  The  lower  part  (lonc 
posterior  sacroiUfto  Ufunent)  is  oblique  la  direction;  it  is  attached  by  one  extremity 


Saerotuherout  li«amenl 

320.— ArticiiUtion.  of  pslvw. 


to  the  third  transverse  tubercle  of  the  back  of  the  sacrum,  and  by  the  other  to  the 
posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

Tb«  iDteroBMoos  SacroillaG  Ligament  {ligamentum  sacrotliaeum  irtierosseum) . — 
This  ligament  lies  deep  to  the  posterior  ligament,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  short, 
strong  fibers  connecting  the  tuberosities  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium. 
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2.  Ucamente  Conneetiiig  the  Sacmm  and  Ischimn  (Fig.  320). 

The  Sacrotuberous.  The  Sacrospinous. 

The  Saerotaberoas  Ligament  (ligamentum  sacrotuberosum;  great  or  posterior 
wcrosciatic  ligament). — ^The  sacrotuberous  ligament  is  situated  at  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  flat,  and  triangular  in  form;  narrower  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  ends;  attached  by  its  broad  base  to  the  posterior  inferior  spine  of  the 
ilium,  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  transverse  tubercles  of  the  sacrmn,  and  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  lateral  margin  of  that  bone  and  the  coccyx.  Passing  obliquely  downward, 
forward,  and  lateralward,  it  becomes  narrow  and  thick,  but  at  its  insertion  into 
the  inner  margin  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  it  increases  in  breadth,  and  is 
prolonged  forward  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  ramus,  as  the  falciform  process, 
the  free  concave  edge  of  which  gives  attachment  to  the  obturator  fascia;  one  of  its 
surfaces  is  turned  toward  the  perinemn,  the  other  toward  the  Obturator  intemus. 
The  lower  border  of  the  ligament  is  directly  continuous  with  the  tendon  of  origin 
of  the  long  head  of  the  Biceps  femoris,  and  by  many  is  believed  to  be  the  proximal 
end  of  this  tendon,  cut  off  by  the  projection  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 


. — ^The  posterior  starfaee  of  this  ligament  gives  origin,  by  its  whole  extent,  to  the 
Gluteus  maximus.  Its  anterior  surface  is  in  part  united  to  the  sacrospinous  ligament.  Its  upper 
border  forms,  above,  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  greater  sciatic  foramen,  and,  below,  the  pos- 
terior boundary  of  the  lesser  sciatic  foramen.  Its  lower  border  fonns  part  of  the  boundary  of  the 
perineum.  It  is  pierced  by  the  coccygeal  nerve  and  the  coccygeal  branch  of  the  inferior  gluteal 
artery. 

The  Sacrospiiuras  Ligament  {ligamentum  sacrospinosum;  small  or  anterior  sacro- 
matic  ligament). — ^The  sacrospinous  ligament  is  thin,  and  triangular  in  form; 
it  is  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  medially,  by  its  broad 
base,  to  the  lateral  margins  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  in  front  of  the  sacrotuberous 
ligament  with  which  its  fibers  are  intermingled. 

BeUtions. — It  is  in  relation,  anteriorly,  with  the  Coccygeus  muscle,  to  which  it  is  closely  con- 
nected; posteriorly f  it  is  covered  by  the  sacrotuberous  ligament,  and  crossed  by  the  internal 
pudendal  vessels  and  nerve.  Its  upper  border  forms  the  lower  boundary  of  the  greater  sciatic 
foramen;  its  totoer  border,  part  of  the  margin  of  the  lesser  sciatic  foramen. 

These  two  ligaments  convert  the  sciatic  notches  into  foramina.  The  greater  seiatie  foramen 
is  bounded,  in  front  and  above,  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  hip  bone;  behind,  by  the  sacrotuberous 
ligament;  and  bdow,  by  the  sacrospinous  ligament.  It  is  partially  filled  up,  in  the  recent  state, 
by  the  Piriformis  which  leaves  the  pelvis  through  it.  Above  this  muscle,  the  superior  gluteal 
vessels  and  nerve  emerge  from  the  pelvis;  and  below  it,  the  inferior  gluteal  vessels  and  nerve, 
the  internal  pudendal  vessels  and  nerve,  the  sciatic  and  posterior  femoral  cutaneous  nerves,  and 
the  nerves  to  the  Obturator  intemus  and  Quadratus  femoris  make  their  exit  from  the  pelvis. 
The  lesser  scUtie  foramen  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  above,  by  the 
q>ine  of  the  ischium  and  sacrospinous  ligament;  behind,  by  the  sacrotuberous  ligament.  It  trans- 
mits the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  intemus,  its  nerve,  and  the  internal  pudendal  vessels  and  nerve. 

3.  Sacrococcygeal  Symphysis  (symphysis  sacrococcygea;  articvJation  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx). — ^This  articulation  is  an  amphiarthrodial  joint,  formed  between  the 
oval  surface  at  the  apex  of  the  sacrmn,  and  the  base  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  homol- 
ogous with  the  joints  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  is  connected  by 
similar  ligaments.    They  are: 

The  Anterior  Sacrococcygeal.  The  Lateral  Sacrococcygeal. 

The  Posterior  Sacrococcygeal.  The  Interposed  Fibrocartilage. 

The  Interarticular. 

The  Anterior  Sacrococcygeal  Ligament  {ligamentum  sacrococcygeum  anterius). — 
This  consists  of  a  few  irregular  fibers,  which  descend  from  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  sacrum  to  the  front  of  the  coccyx,  blending  with  the  periosteum. 

The  Posterior  Sacrococcygeal  Ligament  {ligamentum  sacrococcygeum  posterius). — 
This  b  a  flat  band,  which  arises  from  the  margin  of  the  lower  orifice  of  the  sacral 
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canal,  and  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  coccyx.  This 
ligament  completes  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  sacral  canal,  and  is  divisible 
into  a  short  deep  portion  and  a  longer  superficial  part.  It  is  in  relation,  behind, 
with  the  Glutffius  maximus. 

The  Lateral  Sacrococcygeal  Ligament  (ligamentum  sacrococq/geum  hierale;  inter- 
transverse ligament). — ^The  lateral  sacrococcygeal  ligament  exists  on  either  side 
and  connects  the  transverse  process  of  the  coccyx  to  the  lower  lateral  angle  of  the 
sacrum;  it  completes  the  foramen  for  the  fifth  sacral  nerve. 

A  disk  of  fibrocartilage  is  interposed  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx;  it  differs  from  those  betw;een  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  in 
that  it  is  thinner,  and  its  central  part  is  firmer  in  texture.  It  is  somewhat  thicker 
in  front  and  behind  than  at  the  sides.  Occasionally  the  coccyx  is  freely  movable 
on  the  sacrum,  most  notably  during  pregnane}';  in  such  cases  a  synovial  membrane 
is  present. 

The  Interarticular  Ligaments  are  thin  bands,  which  unite  the  cornua  of  the  two 
bones. 

The  different  segments  of  the  coccyx  are  connected  together  by  the  extension 
downward  of  the  anterior  .and  posterior  sacrococcygeal  ligaments,  thin  annular 
disks  of  fibrocartilage  being  interposed  between  the  segments.  In  the  adult  male, 
all  the  pieces  become  ossified  together  at  a  comparatively  early  period;  but  in  the 
female,  this  does  not  conunonly  occur  until  a  later  period  of  life.  At  more  advanced 
age  the  joint  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  is  obliterated. 

Movements. — ^The  movements  which  take  place  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  between 
the  different  pieces  of  the  latter  bOne,  are  forward  and  backward;  they  are  very  limited.  Their 
extent  increases  during  pregnancy. 

4.  The  Pubic  Symphysis  {symphysis  ossium  pubis;  articulation  of  the  pubic 
bones)  (Fig.  321). — ^The  articulation  between  the  pubic  bones  is  an  amphiarthro- 
dial  joint,  formed  betweeii  the  two  oval  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones.  The 
ligaments  of  this  articulation  are: 

The  Anterior  Pubic.  The  Superior  Pubic. 

The  Posterior  Pubic.  The  Arcuate  Pubic. 

The  Interpubic  Fibrocartilaginous  Lamina. 

The  Anterior  Pubic  Ligament  (Fig.  319). — ^The  anterior  pubic  ligament  consists 
of  several  superimposed  layers,  which  pass  across  the  front  of  the  articulation. 
The  superficial  fibers  pass  obliquely  from  one  bone  to  the  other,  decussating  and 
forming  an  interlacement  with  the  fibers  of  the  aponeuroses  of  the  Obliqui  extemi 
and  the  medial  tendons  of  origin  of  the  Recti  abdominis.  The  deep  fibers  pass 
transversely  across  the  symphysis,  and  are  blended  with  the  fibrocartilaginous 
lamina. 

The  Posterior  Pubic  Ligament. — ^The  posterior  pubic  ligament  consists  of  a  few 
thin,  scattered  fibers,  which  unite  the  two  pubic  bones  posteriorly. 

The  Superior  Pubic  Ligament  (ligamentum  pubicum  superius). — ^The  superior 
pubic  ligament  connects  together  the  two  pubic  bones  superiorly,  extending  later- 
ally as  far  as  the  pubic  tubercles. 

The  Arcuate  Pubic  Ligament  {Jiigamenium  arcuatum  pubis;  inferior  pubic  or 
subpubic  ligament). — ^The  arcuate  pubic  ligament  is  a  thick,  triangular  arch  of 
ligamentous  fibers,  connecting  together  the  two  pubic  bones  below,  and  forming 
the  upper  boundary  of  the  pubic  arch.  Above,  it  is  blended  with  the  interpubic 
fibrocartilaginous  lamina;  laterally,  it  is  attached  to  the  inferior  rami  of  the 
pubic  bones;  below,  it  is  free,  and  is  separated  from  the  fascia  of  the  urogenital 
diaphragm  by  an  opening  through  which  the  deep  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  passes 
into  the  pelvis. 
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Th«  Intannibic  PibrocartiUKiiuttu  Lunina  (lamina  fibrocartilaginea  irUerpubica; 
inierpubic  disk).— The  interpubic  fibrocartilaginous  tamina  connects  the  opposed 
surfaces  of  the  pubic  bones.  Each  of  these -surfaces  is  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of 
hyaline  cartilage  firmly  Joined  to  the  bone  by  a  series  of  nipple-like  processes  which 
accurately  fit  into  corresponding  depressions  on  the  osseous  surfaces.  These 
opposed  cartilaginous  surfaces  are  connected  together  by  an  intermediate  lamina 
of  fibrocartilage  which  varies  in  thickness  in  different  subjects.  It  often  contains 
a  cavity  in  its  interior,  probably  formed  by  the  softening  and  absorption  of  the 
fibrocartilage,  since  it  rarely  appears  before  the  tenth  year  of  life  and  is  not  lined 
by  sj'novial  membrane.  This  cavity  is  larger  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  enlarges,  as  was  fonnerly  supposed,  during  pregnancy. 
It  is  most  frequently  limited  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  joint;  it  occasion- 
ally reaches  to  the  front,  and  may  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  cartilage.  It  may 
be  easily  demonstrated  when  present  by  making  a  coronal  section  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  near  its  posterior  surface  (Fig.  321). 


Fio.  321. — STDtphyoi  pubii  sipoasd  by  s  coroaal  wetioD. 

Mtwhanign  of  tha  PslTia. — The  pelvic  girdle  supports  and  protects  the  contained  viscera  and 
aSords  muiacea  for  the  attachmeUts  of  the  trunk  and  lower  limb  muscles.  Its  most  important 
mechanical  function,  however,  ie  to  transmit  the  weight  of  the  trunk  and  upper  limbs  to  the 
lower  extremities. 

It  may  be  divided  into  two  arches  by  a  vertical  plane  passing  through'the  acetabular  cavities; 
the  paet«rior  of  these  arches  is  the  one  chiefly  concerned  in  the  function  of  transmitting  the 
weight.  Its  essential  parts  are  the  upper  three  sacral  vertebne  and  two  strong  pillars  of  bone 
running  from  the  sacroiliac  articulations  to  the  acetabular  cavities.  For  the  reception  and  diffu- 
noD  of  the  weight  each  acetabular  cavity  is  strengthened  by  two  additional  bars  running  toward 
the  pubis  and  ischium.  In  order  to  lessen  concussion  in  rapid  changes  of  distribution  of  the 
weight,  joints  (sacroiliac  articulations)  are  interposed  between  the  sacrum  and  the  iliac  bones; 
an  accessory  joint  (pubic  symphysis)  exists  in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  arch.  The  sacrum  forms 
the  summit  of  the  posterior  arch;  the  weight  trangmitted  falls  on  it  at  the  lumbosacrftl  articula- 
tion and,  theoretically,  has  a  component  in  each  of  two  directions.  One  component  of  the  force 
is  expended  in  driving  the  sacrum  downward  and  backward  between  the  iliac  bones,  while  the 
otb«T  thrusts  the  upper  end  of  the  sacrum  downward  and  forward  toward  the  pelvic  cavity. 
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The  movemealB  of  the  sacrum  are  regulated  by  ita  form.    Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  presenta  the 
shape  of  a  wedge  with  its  base  upward  and  forward.    The  first  component  of  the  force  is  there- 


Fia.  322. — ConHUil  wetioa  at  uiMiior  uwnl  wc°»Dt. 

fore  acting  against  the  resistance  of  the  wedge,  and  its  tendency  to  separate  the  iliac  bones  ia 
resisted  bj  the  sacroiliac  and  iliolumbar  Ugamoits  and  by  the  ligaments  of  the  pubic  symphysia. 


Fio.  333.— ^wvul  HotiaB  of  middls  Mon  Mcmant. 

If  a  seriee  of  coronal  sections  of  the  sacroiliac  joints  be  made,  it  will  be  found  possible  to  iSvide 
the  articular  portion  of  the  sacrum  into  three  segments:  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.     In 
the  antatioi  Mgment  (f^.  322),  which  involves  the  first  sacral  vertebra,  the  articular  surfaces 
show  slight  sinuosities  and  are  almost  parallel 
to  one  another;  the  distance  between  their 
dorsal  margins  is,  however,  slightly  greater 
than  that  between  their  ventral  margins. 
This   s^ment    therefore   presents  a  alight 
wedge  shape  with  the  truncated  apex  down- 
ward.  The  middle  lacment  (Fig.  32'3)  is  a 
narrow  band  across  the  centers  of  the  articu- 
I  lations.     Its    dorsal    width    is    distinctly 

I  greater  than  its  ventral,  so  that  the  segment 

is  more  definitely  wedge-shaped,  the  trun- 
cated apex  being  again  directed  downward. 
Fio.  324. — CoroDiJ  »eotloa  of  pogtanDr  Bscral  ■ssmsnt.         Each  articular  Surface  presents  in  the  Center 
a  marked  concavity  from  above  downward, 
and  into  this  a  corresponding  convexity  of  the  iliac  articular  surface  fits,  forming  an  interlocking 
mechanism.    In  the  poitnior  ugment  (Fig.  324)  the  ventral  width  is  greater  than  the  dorsal, 
so  that  the  wedge  form  is  the  reverse  of  those, of  the  other  s^pnents — i.e.,  the  truncated  apex 
is  directed  upward.      The  articular  surfaces  are  only  slightly  concave. 

Dislocation  downward  and  forward  of  the  sacrum  by  the  second  component  of  the  force  ^jplied 
to  it  is  prevented  therefore  by  the  middle  segment,  which  interposes  the  resistance  of  its  wedge 
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flfa&pe  and  that  of  the  interlocking  mechanism  on  its  surfaces;  a  rotatory  movement,  however, 
is  produced  by  which  the  anterior  segment  is  tilted  downward  and  the  posterior  upward;  the  axis 
of  this  rotation  passes  through  the  dorsal  part  of  the  middle  s^ment. .  The  movement  of  the 
anterior  segment  is  slightly  limited  by  its  wedge  form,  but  chiefly  by  the  posterior  and  inter- 
oflseous  sacroiliac  ligaments;  that  of  the  posterior  segment  is  checked  to  a  slight  extent  by  its 
wedge  form,  but  the  chief  limiting  factors  are  the  sacrotuberous  and  sacrospinous  ligaments. 
In  all  these  movements  the  effect  of  the  sacroiliac  and  iliolumbar  Ugaments  and  the  ligaments 
of  the  symphysis  pubis  in  resisting  the  separation  of  the  iliac  bones  must  be  recognized. 

During  pregnancy  the  pelvic  joints  and  ligaments  are  relaxed,  and  capable  therefore  of  more 
extensive  movements.  When  the  fetus  is  being  expelled  the  force  is  applied  to  the  fh)nt  of  the 
sacrum.  Upward  dislocation  is  again  prevented  by  the  interlocking  mechanism  of  the  middle 
segment.  As  the  fetal  head  passes  the  anterior  segment  the  latter  is  carried  upward,  enlarging 
the  aniero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvic  inlet;  when  the  head  reaches  the  posterior  segment 
this  also  is  pressed  upward  against  the  resistance  of  its  wedge,  the  movement  only  being  possible 
by  the  laxity  of  the  joints  and  the  stretching  of  the  sacrotuberous  and  sacrospinous  ligaments. 

ABTICULATIONS  OF  THE  UPPEB  EXTBEMITT. 

The  articulations  of  the  Upper  Extremity  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 

I.  Sternoclavicular.  ,       VI.  Wrist. 

II.  Acromioclavicular.  VII.  Intercarpal.  • 

III.  Shoulder.  VIII.  Carpometacarpal. 

IV.  Elbow.  IX.  Intermetacarpal. 

V.  Radioulnar.  X.  Metacarpophalangeal. 

XI.  Articulations  of  the  Digits. 

I.    Stemodavicular  Articulation  (Articulatio  Stemodayicolaris)  (Fig.  325). 

The  sternoclavicular  articulation  is  a  double  arthrodial  joint.  The  parts  entering 
mto  its  formation  are  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  upper  and  lateral  part 
of  the  manubrium  stemi,  and  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  The  articular  surface 
of  the  clavicle. is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  sternum,  and  is  invested  with  a  layer 
of  cartilage,^  which  is  considerably  thicker  than  that  on  the  latter  bone.  The 
ligaments  of  this  joint  are: 

The  Articular  Capsule.  The  Interclavicular. 

The  Anterior  Sternoclavicular.  The  Costoclavicular. 

The  Posterior  Stemgclavicular.  The  Articular  Disk. 


The  Articular  Capsule  {capsula  artmdaris;  capsular  ligament), — ^The  articular 
capsule  surrounds  the  articulation  and  varies  in  thickness  and  strength.  In  front 
and  behind  it  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  forms  the  anterior  and  posterior 
sternoclavicular  ligaments;  but  above,  and  especially  below,  it  is  thin  and  par- 
takes more  of  the  character  of  areolar  than  of  true  fibrous  tissue. 

The  Anterior  StemoclaTiculajr  Ligament  {ligamentum  sternoclameulare  anterior). — 
The  anterior  sternoclavicular  ligament  is  a  broad  band  of  fibers,  covering  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  articulation;  it  is  attached  above  to  the  upper  and  front  part 
of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  and,  passing  obliquely  downward  and  medialward, 
is  attached  below  to  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  manubrium  sterni.  This 
ligament  is  covered  by  the  sternal  portion  of  the  Sternocleidomastoideus  and  the 
integument;  behind,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  capsule,  the  articular  disk,  and  the 
two  svnovial  membranes. 

The  Posterior  StemoclaTicular  Ligament  {ligamentum  stemoclaviculare  posterivs). — 
The  posterior  sternoclavicular  ligament  is  a  similar  band  of  fibers,  covering  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  articulation;  it  is  attached  above  to  the  upper  and  back 

>  Aeoordins  to  Bnicfa,  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  is  covered  by  a  tiaaue  which  is  fibrous  rather  than  cartilaginous 
in  •tnicture. 
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part  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  and,  passing  obliquely  downward  and 
medialward,  is  fixed  below  to  the  back  of  the  upper  part  of  the  manubrium  sterni. 
It  i3  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  articular  disk  and  synovial  membranes;  behind, 
with  the  Stemohyoideus  and  Sternothyreoideus. 

Ths  InterclavieiilaT  Ligament  {liga'merdum  irderchmeulaTe). — ^This  ligament  is  a 
flattened  band,  which  varies  considerably  in  form  and  size  in  different  individuals, 
it  passes  in  a  curved  direction  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sternal  end  of  one  clavicle 
to  that  of  the  other,  and  is  also  attached  to  tiie  upper  margin  of  the  sternum.  It 
is  in  relation,  in  front,  with,  the  integument  and  Sternocleidomastoidei;  behind, 
with  the  Sternothyreoidei. 

Th«  CostoclaTienlai  Ligament  {ligamentum  costoclamculare;  rhombmd  ligamen£).— 
This  ligament  is  short,  flat,  strong,  and  rhomboid  in  form.  Attached  below  to 
the  upper  and  medial  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  it  ascends  obliquely 
backward  and  lateralward,  and  is  fixed  above  to  the  costal  tuberosity  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the 
Subclavius;  behind,  with  the  subclavian  vein. 


Pia.  325. — StsmaoUvieular  utioulation.    An  terior  viaw. 

The  Artienlar  Disk  (discus  artieularis). — The  articular  disk  is  flat  and  nearly 
circular,  interposed  between  the  articulating  surfaces  t)f  the  sternum  and  clavicle. 
It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  upper  and  posterior  border  of  the  articular  surface  of 
the  clavicle;  below,  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  near  its  junction. with  the  sternum; 
and  by  its  circumference  to  the  interclavicular  and  anterior  and  posterior  sterno- 
clavicular ligaments.  It  is  thicker  at  the  circumference,  especially  its  upper  and 
back  part,  than  at  its  center.  It  divides  the  joint  into  two  cavities,  each  of  which 
is  furnished  with  a  synovial  membrane. 

Bynorial  Hembruiei. — Of  the  two  syaovial  membranes  found  in  this  articulation,  the  latet&l 
ie  reflected  from  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  over  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  articular  disk, 
and  around  themar^nof  the  facet  on  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib;  the  medial  is  attached  to  the 
margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  Btemum  and  clothes  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  articular 
disk ;  the  latter  ia  the  larger  of  the  two. 

HorementB. — This  articulation  admits  of  a  limited  amount  of  motion  in  nearly  every  direo- 
tion^upward,  downward,  backward,  forward,  as  well  as  circumduction.  When  these  move- 
ments take  place  in  the  joint,  the  clavicle  in  its  motion  carries  the  scapula  with  it,  this  bone 
gliding  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  chest.  This  joint  therefore  forma  the  center  from  which  all 
movements  of  the  supporting  arch  of  the  shoulder  originate,  and  ia  the  only  point  of  articulation 
of  the  shoulder  girdle  with  the  trunk.  The  movements  attendant  on  elevation  and  depresaion  of 
the  shoulder  take  place  between  the  clavicle  and  the  articular  disk,  the  bone  rotating  upon  the 
ligament  on  an  axis  drawn  from  before  backward  through  its  own  articular  facet;  when  the  shoulder 
is  moved  forward  and  backward,  the  clavicle,  with  the  articular  disk  rolls  to  and  fro  on  the 
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articular  surface  of  the  steraum,  revolving,  with  a  sliding  movement,  around  an  axis  drawn  nearly 
vertically  through  the  sternum;  in  the  circumduction  of  the  shoulder,  which,  is  compounded  of 
these  two  movements,  the  clavicle  revolves  upon  the  articular  disk  and  the  latter,  with  the  clavicle, 
rolls  upon  the  sternum.^  Elevation  of  the  shoulder  is  limited  principally  by  the  costoclavicular 
ligament;  depression,  by  the  interclavicular  hgament  and  articular  disk.  The  muscles  which 
raiM  the  shoulder  are  the  upper  fibers  of  the  Trapezius,  the  Levator  scapula,  and  the  clavicular 
head  of  the  Stemocleidomastoideus,  assisted  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Rhomboidei,  which  pull 
the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  backward  and  upward  and  so  raise  the  shoulder.  The  depret- 
non  of  the  shoulder  is  principally  effected  by  gravity  assisted  by  the  Subclavius,  Pectoralis  minor 
and  lower  fibers  of  the  Trapezius.  The  shoulder  is  drawn  backward  by  the  Rhomboidei  and  the 
middle  and  lower  fibers  of  the  Trapezius,  and  fonoard  by  the  Serratus  anterior  and  Pectoralis 
minor. 

IL   Acromiodaviciilar  Articulation  ( Articulatio  Acromiodavicnlaris ;  Scapolo- 

elavieular  Articulation)  (Fig.  326). 

The  acromioclavicular  articulation  is  an  arthrodial  joint  between  the  acromial 
end  of  the  clavicle  and  the  medial  margin  of  the  acromion  of  the  scapula.  Its 
ligaments  are: 

The  Articular  Capsule.  The  Articular  Disk. 

The  Superior  Acromioclavicular,      mi.    /-•  i     •    i       (Trapezoid  and 

The  Inferior  Acromioclavicular.       The  Coracoclavicular  .|      ^.^^^.^ 

The  Articular  Capsule  {capsula  articularis;  capsuUir  ligament). — ^The  articular 
capsule  completely  surrounds  the  articular  margins,  and  is  strengthened  above 
and  below  by  the  superior  and  inferior  acromioclavicular  ligaments. 

The  Superior  Acromioclavicular  Ligament  (ligamentum  a^cymioclamcvlare). — 
This  ligament  is  a  quadrilateral  band,  covering  the  superior  part  of  the  articula- 
tion, and  extending  between  the  upper  part  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle 
and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  acromion.  It  is  composed 
of  parallel  fibers,  which  interlace  with  the  aponeuroses  of  the  Trapezius  and 
Deltoideus;  below,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  articular  disk  when  this  is  present. 

The  Inferior  Acromioclavicular  Ligament. — ^This  ligament  is  somewhat  thinner 
than  the  preceding;  it  covers  the  under  part  of  the  articulation,  and  is  attached  to 
the  adjoining  surfaces  of  the  two  bones.  It  is  in  relation,  aboDe,  in  rare  cases  with 
the  articular  disk;  below y  with  the  tendon  of  the  Supraspinatus. 

The  Articular  Bisk  {discus  articularis). — ^The  articular  disk  is  frequently  absent 
in  this  articulation.  When  present,  it  generally  only  partially  separates  the  artic- 
ular surfaces,  and  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  articulation.  More  rarely,  it 
completely  divides  the  joint  into  two  cavities. 

The  SynoTial  Membrane. — ^There  is  usually  only  one  synovial  membrane  in  this  articulation, 
but  when  a  complete  articular  disk  is  present,  there  are  two. 

The  Coracoclavicular  Ligament  {ligamentum  coracoclaviculare)  (Fig.  326). — This 
ligament  serves  to  connect  the  clavicle  with  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 
It  does  not  properly  belong  to  this  articulation,  but  is  usually  described  with  it, 
since  it  forms  a  most  efficient  means  of  retaining  the  clavicle  in  contact  with  the 
acromion.    It  consists  of  two  fasciculi,  called  the  trapezoid  and  conoid  ligaments. 

The  Trapezoid  Ligament  {ligamentum  trapezoideum),  the  anterior  and  lateral  fas- 
ciculus, is  broad,  thin,  and  quadrilateral:  it  is  placed  obliquely  between  the  cora- 
coid process  and  the  claviqle.  It  is  attached,  below,  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
coracoid  process;  above,  to  the  oblique  ridge  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle. 
Its  anterior  border  is  free;  its  posterior  border  is  joined  with  the  conoid  ligament, 
the  two  forming,  by  their  junction,  an  angle  projecting  backward. 

The  Conoid  Ligament  {ligamentum  conoideum),  the  posterior  and  medial  fasciculus, 
b  a  dense  band  of  fibers,  conical  in  form,  with  its  base  directed  upward.    It  is 

I  HumDhry,  On  the  Human  Skeleton,  page  402. 
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attached  by  its  apex  to  a  rough  impression  at  the  hase  of  the  coracoid  process, 
medial  to  the  trapezoid  ligament;  above,  by  its  expanded  base,  to  the  coracoid 
tuberosity  on  the  under  surface  of  the  davicle,  and  to  a  line  proceeding  medial- 
ward  from  it  for  1.25  cm.  These  ligaments  are  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the 
Subclavius  and  Deltoideus;  bekind,  witli  the  Trapezius. 


Fta.  3Ze.— The  left  ■boulder  scd  scromiocJaTiisulu  jaiota,  sod  tbs  proper  Usunenta  of  the  M 


IS. — The  movements  of  this  articulation  are  of  two  kinde:  (1)  a  gliding  motion  of 
the  articular  end  of  the  clavicle  on  the  acromion;  (2)  rotation  of  the  scapula  forward  aod  back- 
ward upon  the  clavicle.  The  ei:tent  of  this  rotation  is  limited  by  the  two  portions  of  the  coraco- 
clavicular  ligament,  the  trapezoid  limiting  rotation  forward,  and  the  conoid  backward. 

The  acromioclavicular  joint  has  important  functions  in  the  movements  of  the  upper  extronity- 
It  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Humphry,  that  if  there  had  been  no  joint  between  the  clavicle 
and  scapula,  the  circular  movement  of  the  scapula  on  the  ribs  (as  in  throwing  the  shouldars  back- 
ward or  forwai-d)  would  have  been  attended  with  a  greater  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the 
shoulder  than  is  consistent  with  the  free  use  of  the  ann  in  such  positions,  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  give  a  blow  straight  forward  with  the  full  force  of  the  arm;  that  is  to  eay,  with  the 
combinedforceof  the  scapula,  arm,  and  forearm.  "This  joint,"  as  he  happily  says,  "  is  so  adjusted 
as  to  enable  either  bone  to  turn  in  a  hinge-like  manner  upon  a  vertical  axis  drawn  through  the 
other,  and  it  permits  the  surfaces  of  the  scapula,  tike  the  baskets  in  a  roundabout  swing,  to  look 
the  same  way  in  every  position,  or  nearly  so."  Again,  when  the  whole  arch  formed  by  the  clavicle 
and  scapula  rises  and  falls  (in  elevation  or  depreaaioa  of  the  shoulder),  the  joint  between  these 
two  bones  enables  the  scapula  still  to  maintain  its  lower  part  in  contact  with  the  ribs. 

THE  LIGAMENTS  OF  THE   SCAPULA. 

The  ligaments  of  the  scapula  (Fig.  326)  are: 

Coracoacromial,  Superior  and  Inferior  Transverse. 

The  Coracoacromial  Ligament  (ligavientum  coTOCoacromiale) . — This  ligament  is  a 
strong  triangular  band,  extending  between  the  coracoid  process  and  the  acromion. 
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It  is  attached,  by  its  apex,  to  the  summit  of  the  acromion  just  in  front  of  the 
articular  surface  for  the  clavicle;  and  by  its  broad  base  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
lateral  border  of  the  coracoid  process.  This  ligament,  together  with  the  coracoid 
process  and  the  acromion,  forms  a  vault  for  the  protection  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus.  It  is  in  rielation,  above,  with  the  clavicle  and  under  surface  of  the  Del- 
toideus;  below,  with  the  tendon  of  the  Supraspinatus,  a  bursa  being  interposed. 
Its  lateral  border  is  continuous  with  a  dense  lamina  that  passes  beneath  the  Del- 
toideus  upon  the  tendons  of  the  Supraspinatus  and  Infraspinatus.  The  ligament 
is  sometimes  described  as  consisting  of  two  marginal  bands  and  a  thinner  inter- 
vening portion,  the  two  bands  being  attached  respectively  to  the  apex  and  the 
base  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  joining  together  at  the  acromion.  When  the 
PectoraUs  minor  is  inserted,  as  occasionally  is  the  case,  into  the  capsule  of  the 
shbttlder-joint  instead  of  into  the  coracoid  process,  it  passes. between  these  two ' 
bands,  and  the  intervening  portion  of  the  ligament  is  then  deficient. 

The  Superior  Transverse  Ligament  {ligamentum  transversum  scapulce  suyerius; 
transverse  or  suprascapular  ligament). — ^This  ligament  converts  the  scapular  notch 
into  a  foramen.  It  is  a  thin  and  fiat  fasciculus,  narrower  at  the  middle  than  at  the 
extremities,  attached  by  one  end  to  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  by  the 
other  to  the  medial  end  of  the  scapular  notch.  The  suprascapular  nerve  runs 
through  the  foramen;  the  transverse  scapular  vessels  cross  over  the  ligament. 
The  ligament  is  sometimes  ossified. 

The  Inferior  Transverse  Ligament  (UgamerUum  transversum  scapuUs  inferius; 
spinoglenoid  ligament). — ^This  ligament  is  a  weak  membranous  band,  situated 
behind  the  neck  of  the  scapula  and  stretching  from  the  lateral  border  of  the  spine 
to  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  forms  an  arch  under  which  the  transverse 
scapular  vessels  and  suprascapular  nerve  enter  the  infraspinatous  fossa. 


m.   Humeral  Articulation  or  Shoulder-joint  (Articulatio  Humeri)  (Fig.  326). 

The  shoulder-joint  is  an  enarthrodial  or  ball-and-socket  joint.  The  bones 
entering  into  its  formation  are  the  hemispherical  head  of  the  humerus  and  the 
shallow  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  an  arrangement  which  permits  of  very 
considerable  niovement,  while  the  joint  itself  is  protected  against  displacement 
by  the  tendons  which  surround  it.  The  ligaments  do  not  maintain  the  joint  siu:- 
faces  in  apposition,  because  when  they  alone  remain  the  humerus  can  be  separated 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  glenoid  cavity;  their  use,  therefore,  is  to  limit 
the  amoxmt  of  movement.  The  joint  is  protected  above  by  an  arch,  formed  by 
the  coracoid  process,  the  acromion,  and  the  coracoacromial  ligament.  The  artic- 
ular cai:tilage  on  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  thicker  at  the  center  than  at  the  cir- 
cumference, the  reverse  being  the  case  with  the  articular  cartilage  of  the  glenoid 
cavity.    The  ligamients  of  the  shoulder  are: 

The  Articular  Capsule.  The  Glenohumeral. 

The  Coracohumeral.  »  The  Transverse  Humeral. 

The  Glenoidal  Labrum.^ 


The  Articular  Capsule  (capsvla  Q^icidaris;  capsular  ligament)  (Fig.  327). — ^The 
articular  capsule  completely  encircles  the  joint,  being  attached,  above,  to  the 
drcumference  of  the  glenoid  cavity  beyond  the  glenoidal  labrum;  below,  to  the 
anatomical  neck  of  the  hmnerus,  approaching  nearer  to  the  articular  cartilage 
above  than  in  the  rest  of  its  extent.  It  is  thicker  above  and  below  than  elsewhere, 
and  is  so  remarkably  loose  and  lax,  that  it  has  no  action  in  keeping  the  bones  in 
contact,  but  allows  them  to  be  separated  from  each  other  more  than  2.5  cm.,  an 

I  Tbe  lo^  tfCndoD  of  oiigin  of  the  biceps  braohii  also  acta  as  one  of  the  Ugamenta  of  this  joint.    See  the  observations 
on  pa^e  387,  on  the  function  of  the  miiscles  passinc  over  more  than  one  joint. 
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evident  provision  for  that  extreme  freedom  of  movement  which  is  peculiar  to  this 
articulation.  It  is  strengthened,  above,  by  the  Supraspinatus;  below,  by  the  long 
head  of  the  Triceps  brachii;  behind,  by  the  tendons  of  the  Infraspinatus  and  Teres 
minor;  and  in  front,  by  the  tendon  of  the  Subscapuiaris.  There  are  usually  three 
openings  in  the  capsule.  One  anteriorly,  below  the  coracoid  process,  establishes 
a  communication  between  the  joint  and  a  bursa  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Sub- 
scapularis.  The  second,  which  is  not  constant,  is  at  the  posterior  part,  where  an 
opening  sometimes  exists  between  the  joint  and  a  bursal  sac  under  the  tendon 
of  the  Infraspinatus.  The  third  is  between  the  tubercles  of  the  humerus,  for  the 
passage  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  brachii. 

The  CM«c6hmaeral  Ligament  {ligavientum  coTocokumeraU). — This  ligament  is 
a  broad  band  which  strengthens  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule.  It  arises  from 
the  lateral  border  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  passes  obliquely  downward  and 
lateralward  to  the  front  of  the  greater  tubercle  of  the  hmaerus,  blending  with  the 

Supenor  tratuverte  ligament 


Tratumerat 

humeral 
ligametU 

Prolongation  of 
tynooial  mem- 
hrane  on  tendon 
ef  Bictp*braehii 


Fia.  3>7.— CBp.ut»  o(  ihouWar-ioint  (dutendwl).     Anierior  upect. 

tendon  of  the  Supraspinatus.  This  ligament  is  intimately  united  to  the  capsule 
by  its  hinder  and  lower  border;  but  its  anterior  and  upper  border  presents  a  free 
edge,  which  overlaps  the  capsule, 

Olenotaomeral  Ligaments. — In  addition  to  the  coracohumeral  ligament,  three 
supplemental  bands,  which  are  named  the  glenohunetal  ligaments,  strengthen 
the  capsule.  These  may  be  best  seen  by  opening  the  capsule  at  the  back  of  the 
joint  and  removing  the  head  of  the  humerus.  One  on  the  medial  side  of  the  joint 
passes  from  the  medial  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  to  the  lower  part  of  the  lesser 
tubercle  of  the  humerus.  A  second  at  the  lower  part  of  the  joint  extends  from 
the  under  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  to  the  under  part  of  the  anatomical  neck  of 
the  humerus.  A  third  at  the  upper  part  of  the  joint  is  fixed  above  to  the  apex 
of  the  glenoid  cavity  close  to  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  passing  down- 
ward along  the  medial  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  brachii,  is  attached  below 
to  a  small  depression  above  the  lesser  tubercle  of  die  humerus.    In  addition  to 
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these,  the  capsule  is  stren^ened  in  front  by  two  bands  derived  from  the  tendons 
of  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Teres  major  respectively. 

The  TransTerae  Humeral  Ugament  (Fig.  327)  is  a  broad  band  passing  from  the 
lesser  to  the  greater  tubercle  of  the  humerus,  and  always  limited  to  that  portion 
of  the  bone  which  lies  above  the  epiphysial  line.  It  converts  the  intertubercular 
groove  into  a  canal,  and  is  the  homologue  of  the  strong  process  of  bone  which 
connects  the  summits  of  the  two  tubercles  in  the  musk  ox. 

The  Olenoidal  Labmm  {lahnum  glenoidale:  glenoid  ligament)  b  a  fibrocartilaginous 
rim  attached  around  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  is  triangular  on  section, 
the  base  being  fixed  to  the  circumference  of  the  cavity,  while  the  free  edge  is  thin 
and  sharp.  It  is  continuous  above  with  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  Biceps 
brachii,  which  gives  off  two  fasciculi  to  blend  with  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  labrum. 
It  deepens  the  articular  cavity,  and  protects  the  edges  of  the  bone. 

STnoritl  Membrane. — The  synovial  membr&ne  is  reflected  from  the  margin  oC  the  glenoid 
cavity  over  the  l&brum;  it  is  then  reflected  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  and  covers 
ihe  lower  part  and  aides  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the 
humerus  as  for  as  tbe  articular  cartilage  on  the  head  of 

the  bone.    The  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  Biceps  loio 

brachii  passes  through  the  capsule  and  is  encloeed  in  a  *>" 

tubular  sbeath  of  synovial  membrane,  which  is  reflected 
upon  it  from  the  sununitof  the  glenoid  cavity  and  is 
continued  around  the  tendon   into  the  intertubercular 

groove  Hs  f ar  as  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  ° 

327).  The  tendon  thus  traverses  the  articulation,  but  it 
is  not  contained  within  the  synovial  cavity. 

BUTMB.  —  Tbe  burste  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
shoulder-ioint  are  the  following:  (1}  A  constant  bursa 
s  situated  between  the  tendon  of  the  Subscapularis 
muscle  and  the  capeule;  it  communicates  with  the 
aynovial  cavity  through  an  opening  in  the  front  of  the 
capsule;  (2)  a  buiea  which  occasienally  communicates 
with  the  joint  is  sometimes  found  between  the  tendon 
of  the  Infraspinatus  and  the  capsule;  (3)  a  large  bursa 
edsls  between  the  under  surface  of  the  Deltoideus  and 

the  capeule,  but  does  not  communicate  with  the  jomt;  ^"'  3«i.-Glenoid  fo«  of  right  <nd» 

lhi«  bursa  is  prolonged  under  the  acromion  and  coraco- 

ocromial  ligament,  and  intervenee  between  these  structures  and  the  capeule;  (4)  a  large  bursa 
is  situated  on  tbe  summit  of  the  acromion;  (5)  a.  bursa  is  frequently  found  between  thecora- 
coid  process  and  the  capsule;  (6)  a  bursa  exists  beneath  the  Coracobrachial  is;  (7)  one  lies 
between  the  Teres  major  and  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii;  (8)  one  is  placed  in  front  of, 
and  another  behind,  tbe  tendon  of  the  Latisaimus  dorai. 

The  musclBi  in  relation  with  tbe  joint  are,  abmt,  the  Supraspinatus;  bdou),  the  long  head  of 
tbe  Triceps  brachii;  in/ronf,  the  Subscapularis;  behind,  the  Infraspinatus  and  Teres  minor;  mlkin, 
the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  tbe  Biceps  brachii.  The  Deltoideus  covers  the  articulation  in 
front,  beliind,  and  laterally. 

The  HteriM  supplying  the  joint  are  articular  branches  of  *>"•  ft'^t^""'"  and  posterior  humeral 

rircumflex,  and  t.mnBvprftp  ap^nlar 

The  narres  are"3enved  from  the  anllary  and  suprascapular. 

HOTUiiMiti. — The  shoulder-joint  is  capable  of  every  variety  of  movement,  flexion,  extension, 
abduction,  adduction,  circumduction,  and  rotation.  The  humerus  is  fiexed  (drawn  forward) 
by  the  PectonJis  major,  anterior  fibers  of  the  Deltoideus,  Coracobrachialis,  and  when  the  fore- 
arm is  flejied,  by  the  Biceps  brachii;  extended  (drawn  backward)  by  the  Latiseimus  dorsi,  Teres 
major,  posterior  fibers  of  the  Deltoideus,  and,  when  the  forearm  is  extended,  by  the  Triceps 
brachii;  it  is  abducted  by  the  Deltoideus  and  Supraspinatus;  it  is  additcted  by  the  Subscapularis, 
Pecttvalia  major,  Latissimus  dorsi,  and  Teres  major,  and  by  the  weight  of  the  hmb;  it  is  rotated 
oulicarti  by  the  Infraspinatus  and  Teres  minor;  and  it  is  rotated  inward  by  the  Subncapularis, 
Lati^mus  dorsi,  Teres  major,  Pectoralis  major,  and  the  anterior  fibers  of  the  Deltoideus. 

The  moet  striking  peculiarities  in  this  joint  are:  (1)  The  large  size  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
in  comparison  with  the  depth  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  even  when  this  latter  is  supplemented  by  the 
glenoid&l  labrum.  (2)  The  looseness  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  (3)  The  intimate  connection  of 
tbe  capeule  with  the  muscles  attached  to  the  bead  of  the  humerus.  (4)  The  peculiar  relation  of 
tbe  tendoD  of  the  long  bead  of  the  Biceps  brachii  to  the  joint. 
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It  is  in  consequence  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  two  articular  surfaces,  and  the  looseness  of 
the  articular  capsule,  that  the  joint  enjoys  such  free  movement  in  all  directions.  When  these 
movements  of  the  arm  are  arrested  in  the  shoulder-joint  by  the  contact  of  the  bony  surfaces, 
and  by  the  tension  of  the  fibers  of  the  capsule,  t6gether  with  that  of  the  muscles  acting  as  accessory 
ligaments,  the  arm  can  be  carried  considerably  farther  by  the  movements  of  the  scapula,  involv- 
ing, of  course,  motion  at  the  acromio-  and  sternoclavicular  joints.  These  joints  are  therefore 
to  be  regarded  as  accessory  structures  to  the  shoulder-joint  (see  pages  314  and  316).  The  extent 
of  the  scapular  movements  is  very  considerable,  especially  in  extreme  elevation  of  the  arm,  a 
movement  best  accomplished  when  the  arm  is  thrown  somewhat  forward  and  outward,  because 
the  margin  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  by  no  means  a  true  circle;  its  greatest  diameter  is  from 
the  intertubercular  groove,  downward,  medialward,  and  backward,  and  the  greatest  elevation 
of  the  arm  can  be  obtained -by  rolling  its  articular  surface  in  the  direction  of  this  measurement. 
The  great  width  of  the  central  portion  of  the  humeral  head  also  allows  of  very  free  horizontal 
movement  when  the  arm  is  raised  to  a  right  angle,  in  which  movement  the  arch  formed  by  the 
acromion,  the  coracoid  process  and  the  coracoacromial  Ugament,  constitutes  a  sort  of  supple- 
mental articular  cavity  for  the  head  of  the  bone. 

The  looseness  of  the  capsule  is  so  great  that  the  arm  will  fall  about  2.5  cm.  from  the  scapula 
when  the  muscles  are  dissected  from  the  capsule,  and  an  opening  madte  in  it  to  counteract  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  movements  of  the  joint,  therefore,  are  not  regulated  by  the  capsule 
BO  much  as  by  the  surrounding  muscles  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  an  arrangement 
which  '' renders  the  movements  of  the  joint  much  more  easy  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been,  and  permits  a  swinging,  pendulum-hke  vibration  of  the  limb  when  the  muscles  are  at  rest" 
(Humphry).  The  fact,  also,  that  in  all  ordinary  positions  of  the  joint  the  capsule  is  not  put  on 
the  stretch,  enables  the  arm  to  move  freely  in  all  directions.  Extreme  movements  are  checked 
by  the  tension  of  appropriate  portions  of  the  capsule,  as  well  as  by  the  interlocking  of  the  bones. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  "abduction  is  checked  by  the  contact  of  the  great  tuberosity  with  the  upper 
edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity;  adduction  by  the  tension  of^Jbhe  coracohumeral  hgament"  (Beaunis 
et  Bouchard).  Cleland^  maintains  that  the  limitations*of  movement  at  the  shoulder-joint  are 
due  to  the  structure  of  the  joint  itself,  the  glenoidal  labrum  fitting,  in  different  positions  of  the 
elevated  arm,  into  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus. 

The  scapula  is  capable  of  being  moved  upward  and  downward,  forward  and  backward,  or,  by 
a  combination  of  these  movements,  circumducted  on  the  wall  of  the  chest.  The  muscles  wliich 
raise  the  scapula  are  the  upper  fibers  of  the  Trapezius,  the  Levator  scapulae,  and  the  Rhomboidei; 
those  which  depress  it  are  the  lower  fibers  of  the  Trapezius,  the  Pectoralis  minor,  and,  through 
the  clavicle,  the  Subclavius.  The  scapula  is  drawn  backward  by  the  Rhomboidei  and  the  middle 
and  lower  fibers  of  the  Trapezius,  and  forward  by  the  Serratus  anterior  and  PectoraUs  minor, 
assisted,  when  the  arm  is  fixed,  by  the  Pectoralis  major.  The  mobility  of  the  scapula  is  very 
considerable,  and  greatly  assists  the  movements  of  the  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint.  Thus,  in 
raising  the  arm  from  the  side,  the  Deltoideus  and  Supraspinatus  can  only  lift  it  to  a  right  angle 
with  the  trunk,  the  further  elevation  of  the  limb  being  effected  by  the  Trapezius  and  Serratus 
anterior  moving  the  scapula  on  the  wall  of  the  chest.  This  mobihty  is  of  special  importance  in 
ankylosis  of  the  shoulder- joint,  the  movements  of  this  bone  compensating  to  a  very  great  extent 
for  the  inunobility  of  the  joint. 

Cathcart^  has  pointed  out  that  in  abducting  the  arm  and  raising  it  above  the  head,  the  scapula 
rotates  throughout  the  whole  movement  with  the  exception  of  a  short  space  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end;  that  the  humerus  moves  on  the  scapula  not  only  while  passing  from  the  hanging 
to  the  horizontal  position,  but  also  in  travelling  upward  as  it  approaches  the  vertical  above; 
that  the  clavicle  moves  not  only  during  the  second  half  of  the  movement  but  in  the  first  as  well, 
though  to  a  less  extent — i.  e.,  the  scapula  and  clavicle  are  concerned  in  the  first  stage  as  well 
as  in  the  second;  and  that  the  humerus  is  partly  involved  in  the  second  as  well  as  chiefly  in  the 
first. 

The  intimate  union  of  the  tendons  of  the  Supraspinatus,  Infraspinatus,  Teres  minor  and 
Subscapularis  with  the  capsule,  converts  these  muscles  into  elastic  and  spontaneously  acting 
ligaments  of  the  joint. 

The  peculiar  relations  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  Biceps  brachii  to  the  shoulder* 
joint  appear  to  subserve  various  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  by  its  connection  with  both  the 
shoulder  and  elbow  the  muscle  harmonizes  the  action  of  the  two  joints,  and  acts  as  an  elastic 
ligament  in  all  positions,  in  the  manner  previously  discussed  (see  page  287).  It  strengthens  the 
upper  part  of  the  articular  cavity,  and  prevents  the  head  of  the  humerus  from  being  pressed  up 
against  the  acromion,  when  the  Deltoideus  contracts;  it  thus  fixes  the  head  of  the  hiunerus  as 
the  center  of  motion  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  By  its  passage  along  the  intertubercular  groove  it 
assists  in  steadying  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  the  various  movements  of  the  arm.  When  the 
arm  is  raised  from  the  side  it  assists  the  Supraspinatus  and  Infraspinatus  in  rotating  the  head 
of  the  humerus  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  also  holds  the  head  of  the  bone  firmly  in  contact  with 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  prevents  its  slipping  over  its  lower  edge,  or  being  displaced  by  the  action 
of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Pectoralis  major,  as  in  climbing  and  many  other  movements. 

t  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phyuology,  1867,  i,  85.  *Ibid..  1884,  vol.  xriiL 
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IV.     EUxnr-ioint  (Articnlstio  CabW)  (Figs.  329,  330). 

The  elbow-joint  is  a  ginglymus  or  hinge-joint.  The  trochlea  of  the  humerus  is 
received  into  the  semilunar  notch  of  the  ulna,  and  the  capitulum  of  the  humerus 
articulates  with  the  fovea  on  the  head  of  the  radius.  The  articular  surfaces  are 
connected  together  by  a  capsule,  which  is  thickened  medially  and  laterally,  and, 
to  aless  extent,  in  front  and  behind.  These  thickened  portions  are  usually  described 
as  distinct  ligaments  under  the  following  names: 

The  Anterior.  The  Ulnar  Collateral. 

The  Posterior.  The  Radial  Collateral. 


I  339. — L(A  dbow-Joint,  Bhowins  uitari«  ud  Fio,  330.— Lett  «lbo«-]aiiic,alio»lii(pa*tcrii>ruid 


The  Anterior  Lifament  (Fig,  329). — The  anterior  ligament  is  a  broad  and  thin 
fibrous  layer  covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  joint.  It  is  attached  to  the  front 
of  the  medial  epicondyle  and  to  the  front  of  the  humerus  immediately  above  the 
coronoid  and  radial  fosste;  below,  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  ulna  and  to  the  annular  ligament  (page  324),  being  continuous  on  either 
side  with  the  collateral  ligaments.  Its  superficial  fibers  pass  obliquely  from  the 
medial  epicondyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  annular  ligament.  The  middle  fibers, 
vertical  in  direction,  pass  from  the  upper  part  of  the  coronoid  depression  and 
become  partly  bleaded  with  the  preceding,  but  are  inserted  mainly  into  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  coronoid  process.  The  deep  or  transverse  set  intersects  these  at 
right  angles.  This  ligament  is  in  relation,  in  frarU,  with  the  Brachialis,  except 
at  its  most  lateral  part. 
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The  Posterior  Ligament  (Fig.  330). — This  posterior  ligament  is  thin  arid  mem- 
branous, and  consists  of  transverse  and  oblique  fibers.  Above,  it  is  attached  to 
the  humerus  immediately  behind  the  capitulum  and  close  to  the  medial  margin 
of  the  trochlea,  to  the  margins  of  the  olecranon  fossa,  and  to  the  back  of  the  lateral 
epicondyle  some  little  distance  from  the  trochlea.  Below,  it  is  fixed  to  the  upper 
and  lateral  margins  of  the  olecranon,  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  annular  ligament, 
and  to  the  ulna  behind  the  radial  notch.  The  transverse  fibers  form  a  strong  band 
which  bridges  across  the  olecranon  fossa;  under  cover  of  thjs  band  a  pouch  of 
synovial  membrane  and  a  pad  of  fat  project  into  the  upper  part  of  the  fossa  when 
the  joint  is  extended.  In  the  fat  are  a  few  scattered  fibrous  bundles,  which  pass 
from  the  deep  surface  of  the  transverse  band  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fossa.  This 
ligament  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  tendon  of  the  Triceps  brachii  and  the 
Anconaeus. 

The  Ulnar  Ck>llateral  Ligament  {ligamentum  coUaterale  vlnare;  internal  lateral 
ligament)  (Fig.  329). — ^This  ligament  is  a  thick  triangular  band  consisting  of  two 
portions,  an  anterior  and  posterior  united  by  a  thinner  intermediate  portion.  The 
anterior  portion,  directed  obliquely  forward,  is  attached,  above,  by  its  apex,  to  the 
front  part  of  the  medial  epicondyle  of  the  humerus;  and,  below,  by  its  broad  base 
to  the  medial  margin  of  the  coronoid  process.  The  posterior  portion,  also  of  trian- 
gular form,  is  attached,  above,  by  its  apex,  to  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  medial 
epicondyle;  below,  to  the  medial  margin  of  the  olecranon.  Between  these  two 
bands  a  few  intermediate  fibers  descend  from  the  medial  epicondyle  to  blend  with 
a  transverse  band  which  bridges  across  the  notch  between  the  olecranon  and  the 
coronoid  process.  This  ligament  is  in  relation  with  the  Triceps  brachii  and  Flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  and  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  gives  origin  to  part  of  the  Flexor  digitorum 
sublimis. 

The  Radial  Ck>llateral  Ligament  {ligamentum  collateraie  radiale;  external  lateral 
ligament)  (Fig.  330). — ^This  ligament  is  a  short  and  narrow  fibrous  band,  less  dis- 
tinct than  the  ulnar  collateral,  attached,  above,  to  a  depression  below  the  lateral 
epicondyle  of  the  humerus;  below,  to  the  annular  ligament,  some  of  its  most  pos- 
terior fibers  passing  over  that  ligament,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lateral  margin  of 
the  ulna.    It  is  intimately  blended  with  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Supinator. 

Synovial  Membrane  (Figs.  331,  332). — ^The  synovial  membrane  is  very  extensive.  It  extends 
from  the  margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus,  and  lines  the  coronoid,  radial  and  olec- 
ranon fossse  on  that  bone;  it  is  reflected  over  the  deep  surface  of  the  capsule  and  forms  a  pouch 
between  the  radial  notch,  the  deep  surface  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  the  circumference  of  the 
head  of  the  radius.  Projecting  between  the  radius  and  ulna  into  the  cavity  is  a  crescentic  fold  of 
synovial  membrane,  suggesting  the  division  of  the  joint  into  two;  one  the  humeroradial,  the 
other  the  humeroulnar. 

Between  the  capsule  and  the  synovial  membrane  are  three  masses  of  fat:  the  largest,  over 
the  olecranon  fossa,  is  pressed  into  the  fossa  by  the  Triceps  brachii  during  the  flexion;  the  second, 
over  the  coronoid  fossa,  and  the  third,  over  the  radial  fossa,  are  pressed  by  the  Brachialis  into 
their  respective  fossae  during  extension. 

The  moscles  in  relation  with  the  joint  are,  in  front,  the  Brachialis;  behind,  the  Triceps  brachii 
and  Anconseus;  IcUeraUy,  the  Supinator,  and  the  conmion  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Extensor  muscles; 
medially,  the  common  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Flexor  muscles,  and  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

The  uteries  supplying  the  joint  are  derived  from  the  anastomosis  between  the  profunda  and 
the  superior  and  inferior  ulnar  collateral  branches  of  the  brachial,  with  the  anterior,  posterior, 
and  interosseous  recurrent  branches  of  the  ulnar,  and  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  radial.  These 
vessels  form  a  complete  anastomotic  network  around  the  joint. 

The  nerves  of  the  joint  are  a  twig  from  th^  ulnar,  as  it  pajsses  between  the  medial  condyle  and 
the  olecranon;  a  filament  from  the  musculocutaneous,  and  two  from  the  median. 

Movements. — The  elbow-joint  comprises  three  different  portions — viz.,  the  joint  between 
the  ulna  and  humerus,  that  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  humerus,  and  the  proximal 
radioulnar  articulation,  described  below.  All  these  articular  siu^aces  are  enveloped  by  a  common 
synovial  membrane,  and  the  movements  of  the  whole  joint  should  be  studied  together.  The  com- 
bination of  the  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  forearm  with  those  of  pronation  and 
supination  of  the  hand,  which  is  ensured  by  the  two  being  performed  at  the  same  joint,  is  essential 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  various  minute  movements  of  the  hand. 
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The  portion  of  the  joint  between  the  ulna  and  humerus  is  a  simple  liingc-joiDt,  and  ailowB  of 
movements  of  flexion  and  extension  only.  Owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  trochlea  of  the  humerua, 
this  movement  does  not  take  place  in  the  an tero- posterior  plane  of  the  body  of  the  humerus. 
When  the  forearm  is  extended  and  supinated,  the  axes  of  the  arm  and  forearm  are  not  in  the  same 
line;  the  arm  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  forearm,  the  hand  and  forearm  being  directed  lateral- 
«anl.  During  flexion,  however,  the  forearm  and  the  hand  tend  to  approach  the  middle  line  of 
the  body,  and  thus  enable  the  hand  to  be  easily  carried  to  the  face.  The  accurate  adaptation 
of  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  with  its  prominences  and  depressions,  to  the  semilunar  notch  of 
theulna,  prevents  any  lateral  movement.  Flexion  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  Biceps  brachii 
tod  Brachialis,  assisted  by  the  Brachjoradialis  and  the  muscles  arising  from  the  medial  condyle 
of  ihe  humerus;  exteneion,  by  the  Triceps  brachii  and  Anconfeus,  assisted  by  the  Extensors  of 
the  wrist,  the  Extensor  digitorum  communis,  and  the  Extensor  digiti  quinti  proprius. 


^apiule  o(  elbow-joint  (distended). 


^Ti 


The  joint  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  capitulum  of  the  humerus  is  an  arthrodial 
loml.  The  bony  surfaces  would  of  themselves  constitute  an  enarthrosis  and  allow  of  movement 
in  all  directions,  were  it  rot  for  the  annular  hgament,  by  which  the  head  of  the  radius  is  bound 
to  the  radial  notch  of  the  ulna,  and  which  prevents  any  separation  of  the  two  bones  laterally. 
It  is  to  the  same  ligament  that  the  head  of  the  radius  owes  its  security  from  dislocation,  which 
would  otherwise  tend  to  occur,  from  the  shallowness  of  the  cup-like  surface  on  the  head  of  the 
radius.  In  fact,  but  for  this  ligament,  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  brachii  would  bo  lii^le  to  pull 
the  head  of  the  radius  out  of  the  joint.  The  head  of  the  radius  is  not  in  complete  contact  with 
the  capitulum  of  the  humerus  in  all  positions  of  the  joint.  The  capitulum  occupies  only  the 
anterior  and  inferior  surfaces  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  so  that  in  complete  extension  a 
part  of  the  radial  head  can  be  plainly  felt  projecting  at  the  back  of  the  articulation.  In  full 
flexiim  the  movement  of  the  radial  head  is  hampered  by  tiic  i;c:iipression  of  the  surrounding  soft 
parts,  so  that  the  freest  rotatory  movement  of  the  radius  on  the  humerus  (pronation  and  supina- 
tioD)  takes  place  in  semiflexion,  in  which  position  the  two  urticular  .'surfaces  are  in  most  intimate 
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contact.  Flexion  and  extension  of  the  elbow-joint  are  limited  by  the  teneion  of  the  atructures 
on  the  front  and  back  of  the  joint;  the  limitation  of  flexion  is  also  aided  by  the  soft  structures  of . 
the  arm  and  forearm  coming  into  contact. 

In  any  position  of  flexion  or  extension,  the  radiue,  carrying  the  band  with  it,  can  be  rotated  in 
the  proximal  radioulnar  joint.  The  hand  is  directly  articulated  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  radiua 
only,  and  the  ulnar  notch  on  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  travels  around  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna. 
The  latter  bone  is  excluded  from  the  wrist-joint  by  the  articular  disk.  Thus,  rotation  of  the  head 
of  the  radius  around  an  axis  passing  through  the  center  of  the  radial  head  of  the  humerus  imparts 
circular  movement  to  the  hand  through  a  very  considerable  arc. 


V.    BadionliUT  Articnlatioiis  (Articnlatio  Badioulnaria). 

The  articulation  of  the  radius  with  the  ulna  is  effected  by  ligaments  which  con- 
nect together  the  extremities  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  these  bones.  The  ligaments 
may,  consequently,  be  subdivided  into  three  sets:  1,  those  of  the  proximal  radio- 
ulnar articulation;  2,  the  middle  radioulnar  ligaments;  3,  those  of  the  distal  radio- 
ulnar articulation. 

Proxiinal  Radionlnai  Aiticalstion  (artictdatio  radioulnaris  proximalis;  superior 
radioulnar  joint). — This  articulation  is  a  trochoid  or  pivot-joint  between  the 
circumference  of  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  ring  formed  by  the  radial  notch 
of  the  ulna  and  the  annular  ligament. 


OUcratum  (cut  J 
le  hewl  oF  the  radiiu  baa  besu  <swd  oS  and  tli«  bona 

The  Annular  Ligament  {ligametiium  annuhre  radii;  orbicular  ligament)  (Fig.  333). 
— This  ligament  is  a  strong  band  of  fibers,  which  encircles  the  head  of  the  radius, 
and  retains  it  in  contact  with  the  radial  notch  of  the  ulna.  It  forms  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  osseo-fibrous  ring,  and  is  attached  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins 
of  the  radial  notch ;  a  few  of  its  lower  fibers  are  continued  around  below  the  cavity 
and  form  at  this  level  a  complete  fibrous  ring.  Its  upper  border  blends  with  the 
anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  of  the  elbow,  while  from  its  lower  border  a  thin 
loose  membrane  passes  to  be  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  radius;  a  thickened  band 
which  extends  from  the  inferior  border  of  the  annular  ligament  below  the  radial 
notch  to  the  neck  of  the  radius  is  known  as  the  qu&drata  ligament.  The  saperfif^al 
surface  of  the  annular  ligament  is  strengthened  by  the  radial  collateral  ligament 
of  the  elbow,  and  affords  origin  to  part  of  the  Supinator.  Its  deep  surface  is  smooth, 
and  lined  by  synovial  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  elbow-joint. 
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MoreniAntB. — ^The  movements  allowed  in  this  articulation  are  limited  to  rotatory  movements 
<^  the  head  of  the  radius  within  the  ring  formed  by  the  annular  ligament  anii  the  radial  notch 
of  the  uhia;  rotation  forward  being  called  pronation;  rotation  backward,  supination.  Supination 
18  performed  by  the  Biceps  brachii  and  Supinator,  assisted  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  Extensor 
muscles  of  the  thumb.    iSronation  is  performed  by  the  Pronator  teres  and  Pronator  quadratus. 

ICddle  Badioulnar  Union. — ^The  shafts  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  connected 
by  the  Oblique  Cord  and  the  Interosseous  Membrane. 

The  Oblique  Cord  {chorda  obliqua;  oblique  ligament)  (Fig.  329). — ^The  oblique 
cord  is  a  small,  flattened  band,  extending  downward  and  lateralward,  from  the 
lateral  side  of  the  tubercle  of  the  ulna  at  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process  to  the 
radius  a  little  below  the  radial  tuberosity.  Its  fibers  run  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  those  of  the  interosseous  membrane.    It  is  sometimes  wanting. 

The  Ihterosseoas  Membrane  {membrana  interossea  antebrachii). — ^The  interosseous 
membrane  is  a  broad  and  thin  plane  of  fibrous  tissue  descending  obliquely  down- 
ward and  medialward,  from  the  interosseous  crest  of  the  radius  to  that  of  the  ulna; 
the  lower  part  of  the  membrane  is  attached  to  the  posterior  of  the  two  lines  into 
which  the  interosseous  crest  of  the  radius  divides.  It  is  deficient  above,  commencing 
about  2.5  cm.  beneath  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius;  is  broader  in  the  middle  than 
at  either  end;  and  presents  an  oval  aperture  a  little  above  its  lower  margin  for  the 
passage  of  the  volar  interosseous  vessels  to  the  back  of  the  forearm.  This  mem- 
brane serves  to  connect  the  bones,  and  to  increase  the  extent  of  surface  for  the 
attachment  of  the  deep  muscles.  Between  its  upper  border  and  the  oblique  cord 
is  a  gap,  through  which  the  dorsal  interosseous  vessels  pass.  Two  or  three  fibrous 
bands  are  occasionally  found  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  this  membrane;  they  descend 
obliquely  from  the  ulna  toward  the  radius,  and  have  consequently  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  other  fibers.  The  membrane  is  in  relation,  in  front,  by 
its  upper  three-fourths,  with  the  Flexor  poUicis  longus  on  the  radial  side,  and  with 
the  Flexor  digitorum  profundus  on  the  ulnar,  lying  in  the  interval  between  which 
are  the  volar  interosseous  vessels  and  nerve;  by  its  lower  fourth  with  the  Pronator 
quadratus;  behind,  with  the  Supinator,  Abductor  poUicis  longus,  Extensor  poUicis 
brevis.  Extensor  poUicis  longus.  Extensor  indicis  proprius;  and,  near  the  wrists 
with  the  volar  interosseous  artery  and  dorsal  interosseous  nerve. 

Distal  Badionlnar  Articulation  {articvlatio  radioulnarie  distalis;  inferior  radio* 
tdnar  joint). — ^This  is  a  pivot-joint  formed  between  the  head  of  the  ulna  and  the 
ulnar  notch  on  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  The  articular  surfaces  are  connected 
together  by  the  following  ligaments: 

The  Volar  Radioulnar.  The  Dorsal  Radioulnar. 

The  Articular  Disk. 


The  Volar  Radionlnar  Ligament  {anterior  radioulnar  ligament)  (Fig.  334). — ^This 
ligament  is  a- narrow  band  of  fibers  extending  from  the  anterior  margin  of  tJie  ulnar 
notch  of  the  radius  to  the  front  of  the  head  of  the  ulna. 

The  Dorsal  Radioulnar  Ligament  {posterior  radioulnar  ligament)  (Fig.  335). — 
This  ligament  extends  between  corresponding  surfaces  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
articulation. 

The  Articular  Disk  {discus  articularis;  triangular  fihrocartilage)  (Fig.  336). — ^The 
articular  disk  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  is  placed  transversely  beneath  the  head 
of  the  ulna,  binding  the  lower  ends  of  the  ulna  and  radius  firmly  together.  Its 
periphery  is  thicker  than  its  center,  which  is  occasionally  perforated.  It  is  attached 
by  its  apex  to  a  depression  between  the  styloid  process  and  the  head  of  the  ulna; 
and  by  its  base,  which  is  thin,  to  the  prominent  edge  of  the  radius,  which  separates 
the  ulnar  notch  from  the  carpal  articular  surface.  Its  margins  are  united  to  the 
ligaments  of  the  wrist-joint.  Its^npper  surface,  smooth  and  concave,  articulates 
with  the  head  of  the  ulna,  forming  an  arthrodial  joint;  its  under  surface,  also  con- 
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cave  and  smooth,  forms  part  of  the  wrist-joint  and  articulates  with  the  triangMlai 
bone  and  medial  part  of  the  lunate.  Both  surfaces  are  clothed  by  synovial  mem- 
brane; the  upper,  by  that  of  the  distal  radioulnar  articulation,  the  under,  by  that 
of  the  wrist. 


Via.  331. — Ligamenw  of  wrist.     Anwrior  «•* 

SrnoTial  Hwnbrans  (Fig.  336). — The  synovial  membraDe  of  thb  articulation  is  extremely 
loose,  and  extends  upward  as  a  recess  (receMus  ioixiformu)  between  the  radius  and  the  ulna. 


HovomentS. — Tlie  movements  in  the  distal  radioulnar  articulation  consist  of  rotation  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius  around  an  axis  which  passes  through  the  center  of  the  head  of  the  ulit&. 
When  the  radius  rotates  forward,  pronation  of  the  forearm  and  hand  ia  the  result;  and  when  back- 
ward, lupinatum.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  pronation  and  supination  the  radius  describes  the 
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gegment  of  s  cone,  the  axJB  of  which  extends  from  the  center  of  the  head  of  the  radius  to  the 
middle  of  the  head  of  the  ulna.  In  this  movement  the  head  of  the  ulna  is  not  etationEuy,  but 
deacribea  a  curve  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  taken  by  the  head  of  the  radius.  This,  however, 
ia  not  I«  be  r^arded  as  a  rotation  of  the  ulna — the  curve  which  the  head  of  this  bone  describes 
ig  due  to  a  combmed  antero-posterior  and  rotatory  movement,  the  former  taking  place  almost 
eotirdr  at  the  elbow-jomt,  the  latter  at  the  ahoulder-jomt. 


TI.    Badiocupal  AiticnlatioD  or  Wnst-joint  (Articalatio  Badiocarpea) 

(Figs.  334,  335). 

The  wrist-joint  is  a  condyloid  articuktion.  The  parts  forming  it  are  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius  and  under  surface  of  the  articular  disk  above;  and  the  navicular, 
lunate,  and  triangular  bones  below.  The  articular  surface  of  the  radius  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  articular  disk  form  together  a  transversely  elliptical  concave 
surface,  the  receivinf  cavity.  The  superior  articular  surfaces  of  the  navicular, 
lunate,  and  triangular  form  a  smooth  convex  surface,  the  condyle,  which  is  received 
into  the  concavity.  The  joint  is  surrounded  by  a  capsule,  strengthened  by  the 
fdlowing  ligaments: 

The  Volar  Radiocarpal.  The  Ulnar  Collateral. 

The  Dorsal  Radiocarpal.  The  Radial  Collateral. 

The  Volar  Radiocarpal  liianent  (ligamenium  TodiocaTpeum  Tolare;  anterior  liga- 
ment) (Fig.  334). — This  ligament  is  a  broad  membranous  band,  attached  above 
to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  to  its  styloid  process,  and  to 
the  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna;  its  fibers  pass  downward  and  mediatward 
to  be  inserted  into  the  ^olar  surfaces  of  the  navicular,  lunate,  and  triangular 
bones,  some  being  continued  to  the  capitate.  In  addition  to  this  broad  mem- 
brane, there  is  a  rounded  fasciculus,  superficial  to  the  rest,  which  reaches  from  the 
base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  to  the  lunate  and  triangular  bones.  The 
ligament  is  perforated  by  apertures  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  is  in  relation, 
m  front,  with  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  profundus  and  Flexor  pollicis 
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longus;  behind,  it  is  closely  adherent  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  articular  disk 
of  the  distal  radioulnar  articulation. 

The  Dorsal  Radiocarpal  Ligament  (ligamentum  radiocarpeum  dorsale;  posterior 
ligament)  (Fig.  335). — ^The  dorsal  radiocarpal  ligament  less  thick  and  strong  than 
the  volar,  is  attached,  abov&,  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius; 
its  fibers  are  directed  obliquely  downward  and  medialward,  and  are  fixed,  below, 
to  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  navicular,  lunate,  and  triangular,  being  continuous 
with  those  of  the  dorsal  intercarpal  ligaments.  It  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the 
Extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers;  in  front,  it  is  blended  with  the  articular  disk. 

The  Ulnar  Collateral  Ligament  {ligamentum  coUateraie  carpi  ulnare;  interned 
laieral  ligament)  (Fig.  334). — ^The  ulnar  collateral  ligament  is  a  rounded  cord, 
attached  above  to  the  end  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  dividing  below 
into  two  fasciculi,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  medial  side  of  the  triangular 
bone,  the  other  to  the  pisiform  and  transverse  carpal  ligament. 

The  Radial  Collateral  Ligament  {ligamentum  collaterale  carpi  radiale;  external 
UUeral  ligament)  (Fig.  335). — ^The  radial  collateral  ligament  extends  from  the  tip 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  to  the  radial  side  of  the  navicular,  some  of  its 
fibers  being  prolonged  to  the  greater  multangular  bone  and  the  transverse  carpal 
ligament.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  radial  artery,  which  separates  the  ligament 
from  the  tendons  of  the  Abductor  poUicis  longus  and  Extensor  poUicis  brevis. 

Synovial  Membrane  (Fig.  336). — ^The  synovial  membrane  lines  the  deep  surfaces  of  the  liga- 
ments above  described,  extending  from  the  margin  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  articular 
disk  above  to  the  margins  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  carpal  bones  below.  It  is  loose  and 
lax,  and  presents  numerous  folds,  especially  behind. 

The  wrist-joint  is  covered  in  front  by  the  Flexor,  and  behind  by  the  Extensor  tendons. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  the  volar  and  dorsal  carpal  branches  of  the  radial  and 
ulnar,  the  volar  and  dorsal  metacarpals,  and  some  ascending  branches  from  the  deep  volar  arch. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  ulnar  and  dorsal  interosseous. 

Movements. — The  movements  permitted  in  this  joinjb  are  flexion,  extension,  abduction,  adduc- 
tion, and  circumduction.  They  will  be  studied  with  those  of  the  carpus,  with  which  they  ore 
combined. 

Vn.    Intercarpal  Articulations  (Articnlationes  Intercarpe»;  Articulations 

of  the  Carpus). 

These  articulations  may  be  subdivided  into  three  sets: 

1.  The  Articulations  of  the  Proximal  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. 

2.  The  Articulations  of  the  Distal  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. 

3.  The  Articulations  of  the  Two  Rows  with  each  Other. 

Articulations  of  the  Proximal  Bow  of  Carpal  Bones. — ^These  are  arthrodial 
joints.  The  navicular,  lunate,  and  triangular  are  connected  by  dorsal,  volar,  and 
interosseous  ligaments. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments  {ligamenia  intercarpea  dorsalia). — ^The  dorsal  ligaments, 
two  in  number,  are  placed  transversely  behind  the  bones  of  the  first  row;  they 
connect  the  navicular  and  lunate,  and  the  lunate  and  triangular. 

The  Volar  ligaments  {ligamenia  intercarpea  velaria;  palmar  ligaments). — ^The  volar 
ligaments,  also  two,  connect  the  navicular  and  lunate,  and  the  lunate  and  trian- 
gular; they  are  less  strong  than  the  dorsal,  and  placed  very  deeply  behind  the 
Flexor  tendons  and  the  volar  radiocarpal  ligament. 

The  Interos9eous  Ligaments  {ligamenia  intercarpea  interossea)  (Fig.  336). — ^The 
interosseous  ligaments  are  two  narrow  bundles,  one  connecting  the  lunate  with 
the  navicular,  the  other  joining  it  to  the  triangular.  They  are  on  a  level  with  the 
superior  siu-faces  of  these  bones,  and  their  upper  surfaces  are  smooth,  and  form 
part  of  the  convex  articular  surface  of  the  WTist-joint. 
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The  ligaments  connecting  the  pisiform  bone  are  the  articular  capsule  and  the 
two  volar  ligaments. 

The  articular  capsule  is  a  thin  membrane  which  connects  the  pisiform  to  the 
triangular;  it  is  lined  by  synovial  membrane. 

The  two  Tolar  ligamento  are  strong  fibrous  bands;  one,  the  pisohamate  ligament, 
connects  the  pisiform  to  the  hamate,  the  otW,  the  pismnetacarpal  ligament,  joins 
the  pisiform  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  (Fig.  334).  These  ligaments 
are,  in  reality,  prolongations  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Artieolationa  of  the  Distal  Sow  of  Carpal  Bones. — These  also  are  arthrodial 
joints;  the  bones  are  connected  by  dorsal,  volar,  and  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments  (ligamenta  intercarpea  dorsalia). — ^The  dorsal  ligaments, 
three  in  number,  extend  transversely  from  one  bone  to  another  on  the  dorsal 
surface,  connecting  the  greater  with  the  lesser  multangular,  the  lesser  multangular 
with  the  capitate,  and  the  capitate  with  the  hamate. 

The  Volar  Ligaments  (ligamenta  intercarpea  volaria;  palmar  ligaments). — ^The 
volar  ligaments,  also  three,  have  a  similar  arrangement  on  the  volar  surface. 

The  Interosseous  Ligaments  {ligamenta  intercarpea  irUerossea), — ^The  three  inter- 
osseous ligaments  are  much  thicker  than  those  of  the  first  row;  one  is  placed  be- 
tween the  capitate  and  the  hamate,  a  second  between  the  capitate  and  the  lesser 
multangular,  and  a  third  between  the  greater  and  lesser  multangulars.  The  first 
is  much  the  strongest,  and  the  third  is  sometimes  wanting. 

Articnlations  of  the  Two  Sows  of  Carpal  Bones  with  Each  Other. — ^The  joint 
between  the  navicular,  lunate,  and  triangular  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  second 
row  of  carpal  bones  on  the  other,  is  named  the  midcarpal  joint,  and  is  made  up  of 
three  distinct  portions:  in  the  center  the  head  of  the  capitate  and  the  superior 
surface  of  the  hamate  articulate  with  the  deep  cup-shaped  cavity  formed  by  the 
navicular  and  lunate,  and  constitute  a  sort  of  ball-and-socket  joint.  On  the 
radial  side  the  greater  and  lesser  multangulars  articulate  with  the  navicular,  and 
on  the  ulnar  side  the  hamate  articulates  with  the  triangular,  forming  gliding  joints. 
The  ligaments  are:  volar,  dorsal,  ulnar  and  radial  collateral. 
The  Volar  Ligaments  (ligamerda  intercarpea  volaria;  anterior  or  palmar  ligamenta), 
—The  volar  ligaments  consist  of  short  fibers,  which  pass,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  volar  surfaces  of  the  bones  of  the  first  row  to  the  front  of  the  capitate. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments  {ligamenta  intercarpea  dorsalia;  posterior  ligaments). — 
The  dorsal  ligaments  consist  of  short,  irregular  bundles  passing  between  the  dorsal 
surfaces  of  the  bones  of  the  first  and  second  rows. 

The  Collateral  Ligaments  {lateral  ligaments). — ^The  collateral  ligaments  are  very 
short;  one  is  placed  on  the  radial,  the  other  on  the  ulnar  side* of  the  carpus;  the 
former,  the  stronger  and  more  distinct,  connects  the  navicular  and  greater  mul- 
tangular, the  latter  the  triangular  and  hamate;  they  are  continuous  with  the 
collateral  ligaments  of  the  wrist-joint.  In  addition  to  these  ligaments,  a  slender 
interosseous  band  sometimes  connects  the  capitate  and  the  navicular. 

Synorial  Membrane. — The  synovial  membrane  of  the  carpus  is  very  extensive  (Fig.  336), 
and  bounds  a  synovial  cavity  of  very  irregular  shape.  The  upper  portion  of  the  cavity  inter- 
venes between  the  under  surfaces  of  the  navicular,  lunate,  and  triangular  bones  and  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  bones  of  the  second  row.  It  sends  two  prolongations  upward — ^between  the  navic- 
ular and  lunate,  and  the  lunate  and  triangular — and  three  prolongations  downward  between 
the  four  bones  of  the  second  row.  The  prolongation  between  the  greater  and  lesser  multangulars, 
or  that  between  the  lesser  multangular  and  capitate,  is,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  interosseous 
ligament,  often  continuous  with  the  cavity  of  the  carpometacarpal  joints,  sometimes  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones,  sometimes  of  the  second  and  third  only.  In 
the  latter  condition  the  joint  between  the  hamate  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones 
tuts  a  separate  synovial  membrane.  The  s3rnovial  cavities  of  these  joints  are  prolonged  for  a 
short  distance  between  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  There  is  a  separate  synovial  mem- 
brane between  the  pisiform  and  triangular. 
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Movements. — The  articulation  of  the  hand  and  wrist  considered  as  a  whole  involves  four 
articular  surfaces:  (a)  the  inferior  surfaces  of  the  radius  and  articular  disk;  (b)  the  superior 
surfaces  of  the  navicular,  lunate,  and  triangular,  the  pisiform  having  no  essential  part  in  the 
movement  of  the  hand;  (c)  the  Snshaped  surface  formed  by  the  inferior  siufaces  of  the  navicular, 
lunate,  and  triangular;  (d)  the  reciprocal  surface  formed  by  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  bones  of 
the  second  row.  These  four  surfaces  form  two  joints:  (1)  a  proximal,  the  wrist-joint  proper; 
and  (2)  a  distal,  the  mid-carpal  joint. 

1.  The  wrist-joint  proper  is  a  true  condyloid  articulation,  and  therefore  all  movements  but 
rotation  are  permitted.  Flexion  and  extension  are  the  most  free,  cmd  of  these  a  greater  amount 
of  extension  than  of  flexion  is  permitted,  since  the  articulating  surfaces  extend  farther  on  the  dorsal 
than  on  the  volar  surfaces  of  the  carpal  bones.  In  this  movement  the  carpal  bones  rotate  on  a 
transverse  axis  drawn  between  the  tips  of  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  A  certain 
amount  of  adduction  (or  ulnar  flexion)  and  abduction  (or  radial  flexion)  is  also  permitted.  The 
former  is  considerably  greater  in  extent  than  the  latter  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna,  abduction  being  soon  limited  by  the  contact  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius  with  the  greater  multangular.  In  this  movement  the  carpus  revolves  upon  an  antero- 
posterior axis  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  wrist.^  Finally,  circimaduction  is  permitted  by 
the  combined  and  consecutive  movements  of  adduction,  extension,  abduction,  and  flexion.  No 
rotation  is  possible,  but  the  efifect  of  rotation  is  obtained  by  the  pronation  and  supination  of  the 
radius  on  the  ulna.  The  movement  oi  flexion  is  performed  by  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  the  Flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  and  the  Palmaris  longus;  extension  by  the  Extensores  carpi  radiales  longus  and 
brevis  and  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris;  adduction  (ulnar  flexion)  by  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris;  and  abduction  (radial  flexion)  by  the  Abductor  polhcis  longus,  the 
Extensors  of  the  thumb,  and  the  Extensores  carpi  radiales  longus  and  brevis  and  the  Flexor  carpi 
radialis.  When  the  fingers  are  extended,  flexion  of  the  wrist  is  performed  by  the  Flexores  carpi 
radialis  and  ulnaris  and  extension  is  aided  by  the  Extensor  digitorum  communis.  When  the 
fingers  are  flexed,  flexion  of  the  wrist  is  aided  by  the  Flexores  digitorum  sublimis  and  profundus, 
and  extension  is  performed  by  the  Extencores  carpi  radiales  and  ulnaris. 

2.  The  chief  movements  permitted  in  the.  mid-carpal  joint  are  flexion  and  extension  and  a 
slight  amount  of  rotation.  In  flexion  and  extension,  which  are  the  movements  most  freely  enjoyed, 
the  greater  and  lesser  multangulars  on  the  radial  side  and  the  hamate  on  the  ulnar  side  glide 
forward  and  backward  on  the  navicular  and  triangular  respectively,  while  the  head  of  the  capitate 
and  the  superior  surface  of  the  hamate  rotate  in  the  cup-shaped  cavity  of  the  naviculax  and 
lunate.  Flexion  at  this  joint  is  freer  than  extension.  A  very  trifling  amount  of  rotation  is  also 
permitted,  the  head  of  the  capitate  rotating  around  a  vertical  axis  drawn  through  its  own  center, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  slight  gliding  movement  takes  place  in  the  lateral  and  medial  portions 
of  the  joint. 

Vm.    Carpometacarpal  Articulations  (Articulationes  Carpometacarpe»). 

Carpometacarpal  Articulation  of  the  Thumb  (articulatio  carpometacarpea  poUicis) . 
— ^This  is  a  joint  of  reciprocal  reception  between  the  first  metacarpal  and  the 
greater  multangular;  it  enjoys  great  freedom  of  movement  on  account  of  the 
configuration  of  its  articular  surfaces,  which  are  saddle-shaped.  The  joint  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  capsule,  which  is  thick  but  loose,  and  passes  from  the  circumference 
of  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  to  the  rough  edge  bounding  the  articular  surface 
of  the  greater  multangular;  it  is  thickest  laterally  and  dorsally,  and  is  lined  by 
synovial  membrane. 

Movements. — In  this  articulation  the  movements  permitted  are  flexion  and  extension  in  the 
plane  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  abduction  and  adduction  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  palm, 
circimiduction,  and  opposition.  It  is  by  the  movement  of  opposition  that  the  tip  of  the  thumb 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  volar  smf  aces  of  the  slightly  flexed  fingers.  This  movement  is 
effected  through  the  medium  of  a  small  sloping  facet  on  the  anterior  hp  of  the  saddle-shaped 
articular  surface  of  the  greater  multangular.  The  Flexor  muscles  pull  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  articular  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone  on  to  this  facet,  and  the  movement  of  oppositioii 
is  then  carried  out  by  the  Adductors. 

Flexion  of  this  joint  is  produced  by  the  Flexores  pollicis  longus  and  brevis,  assisted  by  the 
Opponens  pollicis  and  the  Adductor  poUicis.  Extension  is  effected  mainly  by  the  abductor 
pollicis  longus,  assisted  by  the  Extensores  pollicis  longus  and  brevis.  Adduction  is  carriecl  out 
by  the  Adductor;  abduction  mainly  by  the  Abductores  pollicis  longus  and  brevis,  assisted  by  the 
Extensors. 

^  H.  M.  JohoBton  (Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  zli)  maintains  that  n  ulnar  and  radial  flexion  only 
slight  lateral  movement  oocun  at  the  radiocarpal  joint,  and  that  in  complete  flexion  and  extension  of  the  hand,  l^hero- 
ia  a  small  degree  of  ulnar  flexion  at  the  radiocarpal  joint. 
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of  the  Other  Four  Metacarpal  Bones  with  the  Carpus  {articulationes 
carpometacarpecB). — ^The  joints  between  the  carpus  and  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  metacarpal  bones  are  arthrodial.  The  bones  are  united  by  dorsal,  volar, 
and  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  Dorsal  Tiigamente  {ligarvierda  carpometacarpea  dorsalia) . — ^The  dorsal  ligaments, 
the  strongest  and  most  distinct,  connect  the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  on  their 
dorsal  surfaces.  The  second  metacarpal  bone  receives  two  fasciculi;  one  from  the 
greater,  the  other  from  the  lesser  multangular;  the  third  metacarpal  receives  tw-o, 
one  each  from  the  lesser  multangular  and  capitate;  the  fourth  two,  one  each  from 
the  capitate  and  hamate;  the  fifth  receives  a  single  fasciculus  from  the  hamate, 
and  this  is  continuous  with  a  similar  ligament  on  the  volar  surface,  forming  an 
incomplete  capsule. 

The  Volar  lii^amento  (ligamenta  carpometacarpea  volaria;  palmar  ligaments). — 
The  volar  ligaments  have  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  the  third  metacarpal,  which  are  three  in  number:  a  lateral  one  from  the 
greater  multangular,  situated  superficial  to  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor 
carpi  radialis;  and  intermediate  one  from  the  capitate;  and  a  medial  one  from 
the  hamate. 

The  Literosseons  ligaments. — ^The  interosseous  ligaments  consist  of  short,  thick 
fibers,  and  are  limited  to  one  part  of  the  carpometacarpal  articulation;  they  con- 
nect the  contiguous  inferior  angles  of  the  capitate  and  hamate  with  the  adjacent 
surfaces  of  the  third  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones. 

SjnoTial  Membrane. — ^The  synovial  membrane  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  intercarpal 
joints.  Occasionally,  the  joint  between  the  hamate  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones 
has  a  separate  S3movial  membrane. 

The  synovial  membranes  of  the  wrist  and  carpus  (Fig.  336)  are  thus  seen  to  be  five  in  number. 
The  first  passes  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ulnar  to  the  ulnar  notch  of  the  radius,  and  lines  the  upper 
surface  of  the  articular  disk.  The  second  passes  from  the  articular  disk  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  above,  to  the  bones  of  the  first  row  below.  The  third,  the  most  extensive,  passes  between 
the  contiguous  margins  of  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones,  and  sometimes,  in  the  event  of  one  of 
the  interosseous  ligaments  being  absent,  between  the  bones  of  the  second  row  to  the  carpal  extremi- 
ties of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones.  The  fourth  extends  from  the  margin 
of  the  greater  multangular  to  the  meiacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  The  fifth  runs  between  the 
adjacent  margins  of  the  triangular  and  pisiform  bones.  Occasionally  the  fourth  and  fifth  carpo- 
metacarpal joints  have  a  separate  synovial  membrane. 

Movements. — The  movements  permitted  in  the  carpometacarpal  articulations  of  the  fingers 
are  limited  to  slight  gliding  of  the  articular  surfaces  upon  each  other,  the  extent  of  which  varies 
in  the  different  joints.  The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  Uttle  finger  is  most  movable,  then  that  of 
the  ring  finger;  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  are  almost  immovable. 

IX.  Intermetacarpal  Articulations  (Articulationes  Intermetacarpe»;  Articulations 

of  the  Metacarpal  Bones  with  Each  Other). 

The  bases  of  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones  articulate 
with  one  another  by  small  surfaces  covered  with  cartilage,  and  are  connected 
together  by  dorsal,  volar,  and  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  dorsal  (Jigam^enta  basium  oss.  metacarp.  dorsalia)  and  yolar  ligaments  {liga- 
menia  basium  oss,  metacarp,  volaria;  palmar  ligaments)  pass  transversely  from 
one  bone  to  another  on  the  dorsal  and  volar  surfaces.  The  interosseous  ligaments 
{ligamenta  basium  oss.  metacarp.  interossea)  connect  their  contiguous  surfaces, 
just  distal  to  their  collateral  articular  facets. 

The  synorial  membrane  for  these  joints  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  carpometacarpal 
articulations. 

The  Transverse  Metacarpal  Ligament  {ligamenlum  capitulorum  [oss.  metacarpalium] 
iransversum)  (Fig.  337). — ^This  ligament  is  a  narrow  fibrous  band,  which  runs  across 
the  volar  surfaces  of  the  heads  of  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  meta- 
carpal bones,  connecting  them  together.    It  is  blended  with  the  volar  (glenoid) 
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ligaments  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  articulations.  Its  volar  surface  is  concave 
where  the  Flexor  tendons  pass  over  it;  behind  it  the  tendons  of  the  Interossei  pass 
to  their  insertions. 

X.    MetacarpophalaDffeal  Axticnlations  (ArticaUtioiies  Metaearpophalangese; 
Metaeorpophalaiigeal  Joints)  (Figs.  337,  338). 

These  articulations  are  of  the  condyloid  kind,  fonned  by  the  reception  of  the 
rounded  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  into  shallow  cavities  on  the  proximal  ends 
of  the  first  phalanges,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  thumb,  which  preseats 
more  of  the  characters  of  a  ginglymoid  joint.  Each  joint  has  a  volar  and  two 
collateral  ligaments. 


TranfMTM 
ligamtM 


The  Tolai  Ligaments  {glenoid  ligamenti  of  Cruveilkier;  -palmaT  or  taginal  ligaments) . 
— The  volar  ligaments  are  thick,  dense,  fibrocartilaginous  structures,  placed  upon 
the  volar  surfaces  of  the  joints  in  the  intervals  between  the  collateral  ligaments,  to 
which  they  areconnected;  they  are  loosely  united  to  the  metacarpal  bones,  but  are 
very  firmly  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges.  Their  volar  surfaces  are 
intimately  blended  with  the  transverse  metacarpal  ligament,  and  present  grooves 
for  the  passage  of  the  Flexor  tendons,  the  sheaths  surrounding  which  are  connected 
to  the  sides  of  the  grooves.  Their  deep  surfaces  form  parts  of  the  articular  facets 
for  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  are  lined  by  synovial  membranes. 

The  Collateral  Ligaments  {ligamevia  collateralia;  lateral  ligamenta). — The  col- 
lateral ligaments  are  strong,  rounded  cords,  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  joints; 
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each  is  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  posterior  tubercle  and  adjacent  depres- 
sion on  the  side  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  by  the  other  to  the 
contiguous  extremity  of  the  phalanx. 

The  dorsal  surfaces  of  these  joints  are  covered  by  the  expansions  of  the  Extensor 
tendons,  together  with  some  loose  areolar  tissue  which  connects  the  deep  surfaces 
of  the  tendons  to  the  bones. 

MdT«meiit8. — ^The  movements  which  occur  in  these  joints  are  flexion,  extension,  adduction, 
abduction,  and  circumduction;  the  movements  of  abduction  and  adduction  are  very  limited, 
and  cannot  be  performed  when  the  fingers  are  flexed. 

XI.  Articalatioiis  of  the  Digits  (Articiilationes  Digitorom  Id^ 

Joints)  (Figs.  337,  338). 

The  interphalangeal  articulations  are  hinge-joints;  each  has  a  volar  and  two 
collateral  ligaments.  The  arrangement  of  these  ligaments  is  similar  to  those  in 
the  metacarpophalangeal  articulations.  The  Extensor  tendons  supply  the  place 
of  posterior  ligaments. 

Moyements. — ^The  only  movements  permitted  in  the  interphalangeal  joints  are  flexion  and 
extension;  these  movements  are  more  extensive  between  the  first  and  second  phalanges  than 
between  the  second  and  third.  The  amount  of  flexion  is  very  considerable,  but  extension  is 
limited  by  the  volar  and  collateral  ligaments. 

HuselBB  Actiiif  on  the  Jointo  of  the  Digits. — Flexion  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints  of  the 
fingers  is  effected  by  the  Flexores  digitorum  sublimis  and  profundus,  Lumbricales,  and  Interossei, 
assisted  in  the  case  of  the  little  finger  by  the  Flexor  digiti  quinti  brevis.  Extension  is  produced 
by  the  Extensor  digitorum  communis,  Extensor  indicis  proprius,  and  Extensor  digiti  quinti  pro- 
•prius. 

Flexion  of  the  interphalangeal  joints  of  the  fingers  is  accomplished  by  the  Flexor  digitorum 
profondus  acting  on  the  proximal  and  distal  joints  and  by  the  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis  acting 
on  the  proximal  joints.  Extension  is  effected  mainly  by  the  Lumbricales  and  Interossei,  the 
long  Extensoi^  having  little  or  no  action  upon  these  joints. 

Flexion  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint  of  the  thumb  is  effected  by  the  Flexores  pollicis 
kmgus  and  brevis;  extension  by  the  Extensores  pollicis  longus  and  brevis.  Flexion  of  the  inter- 
phalangeal joint  is  accomplished  by  the  Flexor  pollicis  longus,  and  extension  by  the  Extensor 
poUicia  longus. 

AKTICHLATIONS  OF  THE  LOWEB  EXTBEMITT. 

The  articulations  of  the  Lower  Extremity  comprise  the  following: 

I.  Hip.  V.  Intertarsal. 

II.  Knee.  VI.  Tarsometatarsal. 

III.  Tibiofibular.  VII.  Intermetatarsal. 

IV.  Ankle.  VIII.  Metatarsophalangeal. 

IX.  Articulations  of  the  Digits. 

L    Coxal  Articulation  or'Hip-joint  (Articulatio  Coxsb). 

This  articulation  is  an  enarthrodial  or  ball-and-socket  joint,  formed  by  the 
reception  of  the  head  of  the  femur  into  the  cup-shaped  cavity  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  articular  cartilage  on  the  head  of  the  femur,  thicker  at  the  center  than  at  the 
circumference,  covers  the  entire  surface  with  the  exception  of  the  fovea  capitis 
femoris,  to  which  the  ligamentiun  teres  is  attached;  that  on  the  acetabulum  forms 
an  incomplete  marginal  ring,  the  lunate  surface.  Within  the  lunate  surface  there 
b  a  circular  depression  devoid  of  cartilage,  occupied  in  the  fresh  state  by  a  mass 
of  fat,  covered  by  synovial  membrane.    The  ligaments  of  the  joint  are: 

The  Articular  Capsule.  The  Pubocapsular. 

The  Iliofemoral.  The  Ligamentum  Teres  Femoris. 

The  Ischiocapsular.  The  Glenoidal  Labrum. 

The  Transverse  Acetabular 
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The  Articulai  Capsole  {capeula  articulans;  capaylar  ligament)  (Figs,  339,  340), — 
The  articular  capsule  is  strong  and  dense.  Above,  it  is  attached  to  the  margin 
of  the  acetabulum  5  to  6  mm.  beyond  the  glenoidal  iabrum  behind;  but  in  front, 
it  is  attached  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  labnim,  and,  opposite  to  the  notch  where 
the  margin  of  the  cavity  is  deficient,  it  is  connected  to  the  transverse  ligament, 
and  by  a  few  fibers  to  the  edge  of  the  obturator  foramen.  It  surrounds  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  and  is  attached,  m  front,  to  the  intertrochanteric  line;  above,  to  the 
base  of  the  neck;  behirid,  to  the  neck,  about  1.25  cm,  above  the  intertrochanteric 
crest;  below,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  close  to  the  lesser  trochanter.  From 
its  femoral  attachment  some  of  the  fibers  are  reflected  upward  along  the  neck 
as  longitudinal  bands,  termed  retinaeoU.  The  capsule  is  tUuch  thicker  at  the  upper 
and  forepart  of  the  joint,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  resistance  is  required; 
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behind  and  below,  it  is  thin  and  loose.  It  consists  of  two  sets  of  fibers,  circular 
and  longitudinal.  The  circular  fibers,  zona  orbiculam,  are  most  abundant  at  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  capsule  (Fig.  342),  and  form  a  sling  or  collar  around  the 
neck  of  the  femur.  Anteriorly  they  blend  with  the  deep  surface  of  the  iliofemoral 
ligament,  and  gain  an  attachment  to  the  anterior  inferior  iliac  spine.  The  longi- 
tudinal fibers  are  greatest  in  amount  at  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  capsule, 
where  they  are  reinforced  by  distinct  bands,  or  accessory  ligaments,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  the  iliofemoral  ligament.  The  other  accessory  bands  are  known 
as  the  pubocapsular  and  the  ischiocapsolar  ligaments.  The  external  surface  of  the 
capsule  is  rough,  covered  hy  numerous  muscles,  and  separated  in  front  from  the 
Psoas  major  and  Iliacus  by  a  bursa,  which  not  infrequently  communicates  by  a 
circular  aperture  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 
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Tba  Qiofemwal  Ligamrat  {ligamentum,  iliofemorale;  [Y-ligamenl;  ligament  oj 
Bigfloic)  (Fig,  339),— The  itiofemora)  ligament  is  a  bana.of  great  strength  which 
lies  in  front  of  the  joint;  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  capsule,  and  serves 
to  strengthen  it  in  this  situation.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
anterior  inferior  iliac  spine;  below,  it  divides  into  two  bands,  one  of  which  passes 
downward  and  is  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  intertrochanteric  line;  the  other 
b  directed  downward  and  lateralward  and  is  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
same  line.  Between  the  two  bands  is  a  thinner  part  of  the  capsule.  In  some 
cases  there  is  no  division,  and  the  ligament  spreads  out  into  a  flat  triangular  band 
which  is  attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  intertrochanteric  line.  This  ligament 
is  frequently  called  theY-shaped  ligament  of  Bigelow;  and  its  upper  band  is  some- 
times named  the  Uiotnehinterie  ligament. 


Th«  Pnbocapsolar  Ligament  {ligamentum  pubocapauUire;  pubofemoral  ligament).— 
This  ligament  is  attached,  abore,  to  the  obturator  crest  and  the  superior  ramus 
of  the  pubis;  below,  it  blends  with  the  capsule  and  with  the  deep  surface  of  the 
vertical  band  of  the  iliofemoral,  ligament. 

The  Iscluoeapsnlar  Ligameot  {ligamentum  iachiocapsulare;  isckiocapaukiT  band; 
ligament  oj  Bcrtin)  .—The  ischioeapsular  ligament  consists  of  a  triangular  band  of 
strong  fibers,  which  spring  from  the  ischium  below  and  behind  the  acetabulum, 
and  blend  with  the  circular  fibers  of  the  capsule  (Fig.  3-l(H. 
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The  ligamsntom  Teres  Femorls  (Pig.  341). — The  ligamentum  teres  femorls  is  a 
triangular,  somewhat  flattened  band  implanted  by  its  apex  into  the  antero-superioi 
part  of  the  fovea  capitis  femoris ;  its  baae  is  attached  by  two  bands,  one  into  either 
side  of  the  acetabular  notch,  and  between  these  bony  attachments  it  blends  with  the 
transverse  ligament.  It  is  ensheathed  by  the  synovial  membrane,  and  varies  greatly 
in  strength  in  different  subjects;  occasionally  only  the  synovial  fold  exists,  and  in 
rare  cases  even  this  is  absent.  The  ligament  is  made  tense  when  the  thigh  is 
semiflexed  and  the  limb  then  adducted  or  rotated  outward;  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  relaxed  when  the  limb  is  abducted.  It  has,  however,  but  little  influence  as  a 
ligament. 


Fia.  341. — Left  Kip-joint,  opensd  by  nmanog  ths  floor  ot  tba  iweUbiiluin  from  withia  the  pelrii. 

The  Olenoidal  Labnun  {labrum  glenoidale;  cotyloid  ligament). — ^The  glenoidaJ 
labrum  is  a  fibrocartilaginous  rim  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  the 
cavity  of  which  it  deepens;  at  the  same  time  it  protects  the  edge  of  the  bone,  and 
fills  up  the  inequalities  of.its  surface.  It  bridges  over  the  notch  as  the  transverse 
ligament,  and  thus  forms  a  complete  circle,  which  closely  surrounds  the  bead  of  the 
femur  and  assists  in  holding  it  in  its  place.  It  is  triangular  on  section,  its  base  being 
attached  to  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  while  its  opposite  edge  is  free  and 
sharp.  Its  two  surfaces  are  invested  by  synovial  membrane,  the  external  one 
being  in  contact  with  the  capsule,  the  internal  one  being  inclined  inward  so  as 
to  narrow  the  acetabulum,  and  embrace  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  head  of 
the  femur.  It  is  much  thicker  above  and  behind  than  below  and  in  front,  and 
consists  of  compact  fibers. 

The  TransTerse  Acetabular  Lif  ament  (ligameTitum.tran^iiersum  acetaindi;  transverse 
ligajnent). — This  ligament  is  in  reality  a  portion  of  the  glenoidal  labrum,  though 
dMering  from  it  in  having  no  cartilage  cells  among  its  fibers.    It  consists  of  strong. 


COXAL  ARTICULATION  OR  HIF-JOIXT 


Flo-  312. — Hlp-joiat.  tiont  vicv.     The  eapiular  llcunent  hu  been  Urc«ly  rnnorod. 


Pla.  M3.— Capnile  of  hip-joiat  (dislendsd).     PoaUiioi  a«pwt. 
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flattened  fibers,  which  cross  the  acetabular  notch,  and  convert  it  into  a  foramen 
through  which  the  nutrient  vessels  enter  the  joint, 

Sfnorikl  Uembi&ne  (Fig.  343). — The  synovial  membraiie  is  very  extensive.  Commeacing 
at  the  margin  of  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  bead  of  the  femur,  it  covers  the  portion  of  the 
neck  which  ia  contained  within  the  joint;  from  the  neck  it  is  reflected  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  capsule,  covers  both  surfaces  of  the  glenoidal  labrum  aJid  the  mass  of  fat  contained  in  the 
depresaioa  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  and  eosheathes  the  Ugameutum  tere«  as  far  as  the 
head  of  the  femur.  The  joint  cavity  sometimes  communicatee  through  a  hole  in  the  capsule 
between  the  vertical  band  of  the  iUof  emoral  ligament  and  the  pubocapsular  ligament  with  a  bursa 
situated  on  the  deep  surfaces  of  the  Psoas  major  and  Iliacua. 

The  mnacloi  in  relation  with  the  joint  are,  in  front,  the  Psoaa  major  and  lliacus,  separated 
from  the  capaule  by  a  bursa;  above,  the  reflected  head'of  the  Rectus  femoris  and  Gluta'Us  minimus, 
the  latter  being  closely  adherent  to  the  capsule;  mediaiiy,  the  Obturator  extemus  and  Pectineus; 
behind,  the  Piriformis,  Gemellus  superior,  Obturator  iutemus,  Gemellus  inferior.  Obturate 
extemuB,  and  Quadratus  femoris  (Fig.  344). 

FanoralarUry 


Fia.  344. — SlruFtuKS  ■urrDUDdiug  right  hip-joint. 

The  ftrtsrin  supplying  the  joint  arc  derived  from  the  -obturator,  medial  femoral  circumSex, 
and  superior  and  iiiferior  gluteals. 

The  nerTM  are  articular  branches  from  the  sacral  plexus,  sciatic,  obturator,  accessory  obturator, 
and  a  filament  from  the  branch  of  the  femoral  supplying  the  Rectus  femoris. 

Hovemenb). — The  movement  of  the  hip  are  very  extensive,  and  consist  of  flexion,  extension, 
adduction,  abduction,  circumduction,  and  rotation. 

The  length  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  its  incUnations  to  the  body  of  the  bone  have  the 
effect  of  converting  the  angular  movements  of  flexion,  extension,  adduction,  and  abduction  par- 
tially into  rotatory  movements  in  the  joint.  Thus  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  or  extended,  the 
head  of  the  femur,  on  account  of  tlio  medial  inclination  of  the  neck,  rotates  within  the  acetabulum 
with  only  a  slight  amount  of  gliding  to  and  fro.  The/oruariJ  slope  of  the  neck  similarly  affects 
the  movements  of  adduction  and  abduction.  Conversely  rotation  of  the  thigh  which  is  permitted 
by  the  upward  inclination  of  the  neck,  is  not  s  simple  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  in  the 
acetabulum,  but  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  gUding. 
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The  hip-joint  presents  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  shoulder-joint  in  the  much  more  com- 
plete mechanical  arrangements  for  its  security  and  for  the  limitation  of  its  movements.    In  the 
shoulder,  as  has  been  seen,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  not  adapted  at  all  in  size  to  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  is  hardly  restrained  in  any  of  its  ordinary  movements  by  the  capsule.    In  the  hip- 
joint,  on  the  contrary,  the  head  of  the  femur  is  closely  fitted  to  the  acetabulum  for  an  area  extend- 
ing over  nearly  half  a  sphere,  and  at  the  margin  of  the  bony  cup  it  is  still  more  closely  embraced- 
by  the  glenoidal  labrum,  so  that  the  head  of  the  femur  is  held  in  its  place  by  that  ligament  even 
when  the  fibers  of  the  capsule  have  been  quite  divided.    The  iliofemoral  ligament  is  the  strongest 
of  all  the  ligaments  in  the  body,  and  is  put  on  the  stretch  by  any  attempt  to  extend  the  femur 
beyond  a  straight  line  with  the  trunk.    That  is  to  say,  this  ligament  is  the  chief  agent  in  main- 
taining the  erect  position  without  muscular  fatigue;  for  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  trunk  falls  behind  the  centers  of  rotation  in  the  hip-joints,  and  therefore  the 
pelvis  tends  to  fall  backward,  but  is  prevented  by  the  tension  of  the  iliofemoral  ligaments.    The 
security  of  the  joint  may  be  provided  for  also  by  the  two  bones  being  directly  united  through  the 
ligamentum  teres;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  ligament  has  much  influence  upon  the  mechanism 
o{  the  joint.    When  the  knee  is  flexed,  flexion  of  the  hip-joint  is  arrested  by  the  soft  parts  of  the 
thigh  and  abdomen  being  brought  into  contact,  and  when  the  knee  is  extended,  by  the  action  of 
the  haoQstnng  muscles;  extension  is  checked  by  the  tension  of  the  iliofemoral  ligament;  adduc- 
tion by  the  thighs  coming  into  contact;  adduction  with  flexion  by  the  lateral  band  of  the  ilio- 
femoral hgament  and  the  lateral  part  of  the  capsule;  abduction  by  the  medial  band  of  the 
iliofemoral  ligament  and  the  pubocapsular  ligament;  rotation  outward  by  the  lateral  band  of  the 
iliofemoral  ligament;  and  rotation  inward  by  the  ischiocapsular  ligament  and  the  hinder  part  of 
the  capsule.    The  muscles  which  flex  the  femur  on  the  pelvis  are  the  Psoas  major,  Ihacus,  Rectus 
femoris,  Sartorius,  Pectineus,  Adauctores  longus  and  brevis,  and  the  anterior  fibers  of  the  Glutsei 
mcdius  and  minimus.    Extension  is  mainly  performed  by  the  Glutseus  maximus,  assisted  by  the 
hamstring  muscles  and  the  ischial  head  of  the  Adductor  magnus.    The  thigh  is  adduded  by  the 
Adductores  magnus,  longus,  and  brevis,  the  Pectineus,  the  Gracilis,  and  lower  part  of  the  Glutsua 
maximus,  and  abducted  by  the  Glutsei  medius  and  minimus,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Glutseus 
maximus.    The  muscles  which  rolaie  the  thigh  inward  are  the  Glutseus  minimus  and  the  anterioi* 
fibers  of  the  Gluta^us  medius,  the  Tensor  fasciae  latse  and  the  Iliacus  and  Psoas  major;  while 
those  which  rotate  it  outward  are  the  posterior  fibers  of  the  Glutseus  medius,  the  Piriformis, 
Obturatores  extemus  and  intemus,  Gemelli  superior  and  inferior,  Quadratus  femoris,  Glutseus 
maximus,  the  Adductores  longus,  brevis,  and  magnus,  the  Pectineus,  and  the  Sartorius. 


n.    The  Knee-joint  (Articulatio  Genu). 

The  knee-joint  was  formerly  described  as  a  ginglymus  or  hinge-joint,  but  is 
really  of  a  much  more  complicated  character.  It  must  be  regarded  as  consisting 
of  three  articulations  in  one:  two  condyloid  joints,  one  between  each  condyle 
of  the  femur  and  the  corresponding  meniscus  and  condyle  of  the  tibia;  and  a  third 
between  the  patella  and  the  femur,  partly  arthrodial,  but  not  completely  so, 
since  the  articular  surfaces  are  not  mutually  adapted  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
movement  is  not  a  simple  gliding  one.  This  view  of  the  construction  of  the  knee- 
joint  receives  confirmation  from  the  study  of  the  articulation  in  some  of  the  lower 
mammals,  where,  corresponding  to  these  three  subdivisions,  three  synovial  cavities 
are  sometimes  found,  either  entirely  distinct  or  only  connected  together  by  small 
communications.  This  view  is  further  rendered  probable  by  the  existence  in  the 
middle  of  the  joint  of  the  two  cruciate  ligaments,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
the  collateral  ligaments  of  the  medial  and  lateral  joints.  The  existence  of  the 
patellar  fold  of  synovial  membrane  would  further  indicate  a  tendency  to  separa- 
tion of  the  synovial  cavity  into  two  minor  sacs,  one  corresponding  to  the  lateral 
and  the  other  to  the  medial  joint. 

The  bones  are  connected  together  by  the  following  ligaments: 

The  Articular  Capsule.  The  Anterior  Cruciate. 

The  Ligamentum  Patellae.  The  Posterior  Cruciate. 

The  Oblique  Popliteal.  The  Medial  and  Lateral  Menisci. 

The  Tibial  Collateral.  The  Transverse. 

The  Fibular  Collateral.  The  Coronary. 
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The  Articular  Capsule  (capavla  aTticularis;  capavlar  ligamenfi  (Fig.  345). — The 
articular  capsule  consists  of  a  thin,  but  strong,  fibrous  membrane  which  is  strength- 
ened in  almost  its  entire  extent  by  bands  inseparably  connected  with  it.    Above 
and  in  front,  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Quadriceps  femoris,  it  is  represented  only 
by  the  synovial  membrane.    Its  chief  strengthening  bands  are  derived  from  the 
fascia  lata  and  from  the  tendons  surrounding  the  joint.    In  front,  expansions 
from  the  Yasti  and  from  the  fascia  lata  and  its  iliotibial  band  fill  in  the  intervals 
between  the  anterior  and  collateral  ligaments,  constituting  the  medial  and  lateral 
patellar  retinacula.   '  Behind  the  capsule  consists  of  vertical  fibers  which  arise 
from  the  condyles  and  from  the  sides  of  the  intercondyloid  fossa  of  the  femur; 
the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  is  therefore 
situated  on  the  sides  of  and   in  front  of  the 
cruciate  ligaments,  which  are  thus  excluded  from 
the  joint  cavity.    Behind  the  cruciate  ligaments 
is  the  oblique  popliteal  ligament  which  is  aug- 
mented by  fibers  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the 
Semimembranosus.     Laterally,    a    prolongation 
from  the  iliotibial  band  fills  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  oblique  popliteal  and  the  fibular  collat- 
eral ligaments,    and   partly  covers  the   latter. 
Medially,   expansions  from   the    SartorJus  and 
Semimembranosus    pass   upward    to  the   tibial 
collateral  ligament  and  strengthen  the  capsule. 
The    LlKamentum  Fatelln    {anierior    UgametU) 
(Fig.  345). — ^The  ligamentum  patellee  is  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  common  tendon  of  the  Quad- 
riceps femoris,  which  is    continued    from    the 
patella  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.    It  is  a 
stroi^,  flat,  ligamentous  band,  about  8  cm.  in 
length,  attached,  above,  to  the  apex  and  adjoin- 
ing margins  of  the  patella  and  the  rough  depres- 
sion   on    its   posterior   surface;    below,    to    the 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia;  its  superficial  fibers  are 
continuous  over  the  front  of  the  patella  with 
those  of  the  tendon  of  the  Quadriceps  femoris. 
The  medial  and  lateral  portions  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Quadriceps  pass  down  on  either  side  of 
the  patella,  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  extremity 
Fio.  345.— Right jMBB-jomi.  Anterior       ^j  ^j^^  ^j^j^  ^^  either  sldc  of  the  tubcrosity;  these 
portions  merge  into  the  capsule,  as  stated  above, 
forming  the  medial  and  lateral  patellar  retinacula.    The  posterior  surface  of  the 
ligamentum  patellfe  is  separated  from  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  by  a 
large  infrapatellar  pad  of  fat,  and  from  the  tibia  by  a  bursa. 

The  Oblique  Popliteal  ligameat  (ligamevium  pophteum  obliguum;  posterior  ligtt- 
Tneni)  (Fig.  346).— This  ligament  is  a  broad,  flat,  fibrous  band,  formed  of  fasciculi 
separated  from  one  another  by  apertures  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves. 
It  is  attached  above  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  intercondyloid  fossa  and  posterior 
surface  of  the  femur  close  to  the  articular  margins  of  the  condyles,  and  below  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  Superficial  to  the  main  part  of  the 
ligament  is  a  strong  fasciculus,  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus 
and  passing  from  the  back  part  of  the  medial  condyle  of  the  tibia  obliquely  upward 
and  lateralward  to  the  back  part  of  the  lateral  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  oblique 
popliteal  ligament  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  popliteal  fossa,  and  the  popliteal 
artery  rests  upon  it. 
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The  Tibial  CoUftteral  liEameat  {ligamerUum  ccAlaieraU  tibials;  internal  lateral  liga- 
mni)  {Fig,  345) . — ^The  tibial  collateral  is  a  broad,  flat,  membranous  band,  situated 
nearer  to  the  back  than  to  the  front  of  the  joint.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  medial 
condyle  of  the  femur  immediately  below  the  adductor  tubercle;  behw,  to  the  medial 
condyle  and  medial  surface  of  the  body  of  the  tibia.  The  fibers  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  ligament  are  short  and  incline  backward  as  they  descend;  they  are 
inserted  into  the  tibia  above  the  groove  for  the  Semimembranosus.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  ligament  is  a  flattened  band,  about  10  cm.  long,  which  inclines  forward 
as  it  descends.  It  is  inserted  into  the  medial  surface  of  the  body  of  the  tibia  about 
2,5  cm.  below  the  level  of  the  condyle.  It  is  crossed,  at  its  lower  part,  by  the 
tendons  of  the  Sartorius,  Gracilis,  and  Semitendinosus,  a  bursa  being  interposed. 
Its  deep  surface  covers  the  inferior  medial  genicular  vessels  and  nerve  and  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus,  with  which  it  i3  connected 
by  a  few  fibers;  it  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  medial  meniscus. 


riQ.  346.— Ri«hlko«»-)oint.     Pctorior  Yiew.  Fia.  847,— Right  knee-joint,  from  tha  tront. 

Th«  Fibnlar  Collateral  Ligament  {ligamentum  collaterale  fibulare;  external  lateral  or 
long  external  lateral  ligament)  (Fig.  348).— The  fibular  collateral  is  a  strong,  rounded, 
fibrous  cord,  attached,  above,  to  the  back  part  of  the  lateral  condyle  of  the  femur, 
immediately  above  the  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus;  below,  to  the  lateral 
side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  in  front  of  the  styloid  process.  The  greater  part  of 
its  lateral  surface  is  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  femoris;  the  tendon, 
however,  divides  at  its  insertion  into  two  parts,  which  are  separated  by  the  liga- 
ment. Deep  to  the  ligament  are  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus,  and  the  inferior 
lateral  genicular  vessels  and  nerve.  The  ligament  has  no  attachment  to  the  lateral 
meniscus. 
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An  inconstajit  bundle  of  fibers,  the  short  flbnlu  collatanl  lifament,  b  placed  behind  and 

parallel  with  the  preceding,  attached,  above,  to  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  lateral  condyle 
of  the  femur;  below,  to  the  summit  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  fibula.  Passing  deep  to  it  are 
the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus,  and  the  inferior  lateral  genicular  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Cmci&te  Licamsnts  {ligamenta  crudata  genu;  crucial  ligameni^). — The  cru- 
ciate ligaments  are  of  considerable  strength,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  joint, 
nearer  to  its  posterior  than  to  its  anterior  surface.  They  are  called  cruciate  because 
they  cross  each  other  somewhat  like  the  lines  of  the  letter  X;  and  have  received 
the  names  anterior  and  posterior,  from  the  position  of  their  attachments  to  the 
tibia. 

The  Anterior  Craci&te  Ligament  {ligamentum  crudaium  anteriua;  external  crucial 
ligament)  (Fig.  347)  is  attached  to  the  depression  in  front  of  the  intercondyloid 
eminence  of  the  tibia,  being  blended  with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lateral 
meniscus;  it  passes  upward,  backward,  and  lateralward,  and  is  fixed  into  the  medial 
and  back  part  of  the  lateral  condyle  of  the  femur. 


Fibviar 


The  Posterior  Cruciate  LlKamect  {ligamentum  CTudaium  posteriua;  iTUemal  crucial 
ligainent)  (Fig.  348)  is  stronger,  but  shorter  and  less  oblique  in  its  direction,  than 
the  anterior.  It  is  attached  to  the  posterior  intercondyloid  fossa  of  the  tibia,  and 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  lateral  meniscus;  and  passes  upward,  forward, 
and  medialward,  to  be  fixed  into  the  lateral  and  front  part  of  the  medial  condyle 
of  the  femur. 

The  Menisci  {semilunar  fihrocartilages)  (Fig.  349). — The  menisci  are  two  crescentic 
lamellie,  which  serve  to  deepen  the  surfaces  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  for  articulation 
with  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  peripheral  border  of  each  meniscus  is  thick, 
convex,  and  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint;  the  opposite  border 
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is  thin,  concave,  and  free.  The  upper  surfaces  of  the  menisci  are  concave,  and 
in  contact  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur;  their  lower  surfaces  are  flat,  and  rest 
upon  the  head  of  the  tibia;  both  surfaces  are  smooth,  and  invested  by  synovial 
membrane.  Each  meniscus  covers  approximately  the  peripheral  two-thirds  of 
the  corresponding  articular  surface  of  the  tibia. 

The  medial  meniscus  {meniscus  msdialis;  internal  semilunar  Jihrocartilage)  is 
nearly  semicircular  in  form,  a  little  elongated  from  before  backward,  and  broader 
behind  than  in  front;  its  anterior  end,  thin  and  pointed,  is  attached  to  the  anterior 
intercondyloid  fossa  of  the  tibia,  in  front  of  the  anterior  cruciate  ligament;  its 
posterior  end  is  fixed  to  the  posterior  intercondyloid  fossa  of  the  tibia,  between 
the  attachments  of  the  lateral  meniscus  and  the  posterior  cruciate  ligament. 

A^ilerior  endaU  ligameitt  TTantvtrae  lisamenl 


The  lateral  meniscus  (_7neniscus  lateralis;  external  semilunar  Jibrocariilage)  is  nearly 
circular  and  covers  a  larger  portion  of  the  articular  surface  than  the  medial  one. 
It  is  grooved  laterally  for  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus,  which  separates  it  from  the 
fibular  collateral  ligament.  Its  anterior  end  is  attached  in  front  of  the  intercon- 
dyloid eminence  of  the  tibia,  lateral  to,  and  behind,  the  anterior  cruciate  ligament, 
with  which  it  blends;  the  posterior  end  is  attached  behind  the  intercondyloid 
eminence  of  the  tibia  and  in  front  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  medial  meniscus. 
The  anterior  attachment  of  the  lateral  meniscus  is  twisted  on  itself  so  that  its 
free  margin  looks  backward  and  upward,  its  anterior  end  resting  on  a  sloping 
shelf  of  bone  on  the  front  of  the  lateral  process  of  the  intercondyloid  eminence. 
Close  to  its  posterior  attachment  it  sends. off  a  strong  fasciculus,  the  liK&ment  of 
Wiisberg  (Figs.  348,  349),  which  passes  upward  and  medialward,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  medial  condyle  of  the  femur,  immediatdy  behind  the  attachment  of  the 
posterior  cruciate  ligament.  Occasionally  a  small  fasciculus  passes  forward  to 
be  inserted  into  the  lateral  part  of  the  anterior  cruciate  ligament.  The  lateral 
meniscus  gives  off  from  its  anterior  convex  margin  a  fasciculus  which  forms  the 
transverse  ligament. 

The  Transverse  Licamect  {ligamenium  transversum  genu). — The  transverse  liga- 
ment connects  the  anterior  convex  margin  of  the  lateral  meniscus  to  the  anterior 
end  of  the  medial  meniscus;  its  thickness  varies  considerably  in  different  subjects, 
and  it  is  sometimes  absent. 

The  coTonarr  ligaments  are  merely  portions  of  the  capsule,  which  connect  the 
peripherj-  of  each  meniscus  with  the  margin  of  the  head  of  the  tibia. 
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Synorlkl  H«mbi>iw. — The  aynovi&l  men^rane  of  the  kaee-joint  ia  the  largeet  and  most  ^rteo- 
sive  ID  the  body.    Commencing  at  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  it  fomu  a  large  cul-de-sac 

beneath  the  Quadriceps  femoris  (FigH.  350,  351)  on  tha  Ihkw  part  of  the  front  of  the  femur, 
and  frequently  communicates  with  a  bursa  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  front  of  the 
femur.  The  pouch  of  ^^ovial  membrane  between  the  Quadriceps  and  front  of  the  femur  is 
supported,  during  the  movements  of  the  knee,  by  a  small  muscle,  the  Artieularia  genu,  which 
ia  inserted  into  it.  Od  either  aide  of  the  patella,  the  ^novial  membrane  extenda  beneath  the 
apnneuroaea  of  the  Vasti,  and  more  especially  beneath  that  of  the  Vastus  medialis.  Below  the 
patella  it  is  separated  from  the  ligamentum  patellte  by  a  consido^le  quantity  of  fat,  known  as 
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the  intepttellar  pad.  From  the  medial  and  lateral  borders  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  patella, 
reduplications  of  the  synovial  membrane  project  into  the  interior  of  the  joint.  These  form  tw^o 
fringe-like  folds  termed  the  alar  folda;  below,  these  folda  converge  and  are  continued  as  a  aiagle 
band,  the  patellar  fold  (iisamenium  mucosum),  to  the  front  of  the  intercondyloid  fossa  of  the  femur. 
Oa  either  side  of  the  joint,  the  aynoviaJ  membrane  passes  downward  from  the  femur,  lining  the 
capsule  to  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  menisci;  it  may  then  be  traced  over  the  upper  surfaces 
of  these  to  their  free  borders,  and  thence  along  their  under  aurfacea  to  the  tibia  (Figa.  351,  ;!S2). 
Ac  the  back  part  of  the  lateral  meniscua  it  forms  a  cul-de-aac  between  the  groove  on  its  surface 
and  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus;  it  ia  reflected  acroes  the  front  of  the  cruciate  ligaments,  which 
are  therefore  aituated  outside  the  synovial  cavity. 
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Buns. — The  burse  near  the  knee-joiot  are  the  followiog:  In  front  there  are  four  bursse:  a 
large  one  is  interposed  between  the  patella  and  the  skin,  a  small  one  between  the  upper  part  of 
Ibe  tibia  and  the  ligamentum  patellx,  a  third  between  the  lower  part  of  the  tuberoaity  of  the 
tibia  and  the  ekin,  and  a  fourth  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  femur  and 
the  deep  surface  of  the  Quadriceps  femoris,  usually  communicating  with  the  knee-joint.  Laterally 
there  are  four  burase:  (I)  oae  (which  sometimea  communicates  with  the  joint)  between  the 
liteni  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius  and  the  capsule;  (2}  one  between  the  fibular  collateral  ligament 
Bod  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps;  (3)  one  between  the  fibular  collateral  ligament  and  the  tendon  of 
the  Foplileus  (this  is  sometimee  oaly  an  expansion  from  the  next  bursa);  (4)  one  between  the 
tendon  of  the  Popliteus  and  the  lateral  condyle  of  the  femur,  uau^y  an  extension  from  the 
BjTiovial  membrane  of  the  joint.  Medially,  there  are  five  bursee:  (1)  one  between  the  medial 
bead  of  the  Gastrocnemius  and  the  capsule;  this  sends  a  prolongation  between  the  tendon  of  the 
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iDedial  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius  and  the  tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus  and  often  communi- 
cateawith  the  joint;  (2)  one  superficial  to  the  tibial  collateral  ligament,  between  it  and  the  tendons 
(rf  the  Sartorius,  Gracilis,  and  Semitendinoaus;  (3)  one  deep  to  the  tibial  collateral  bgament, 
between  it  and  the  tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus  (this  ia  sometimee  only  an  expansion 
from  the  next  bursa);  (4)  one  between  the  tendon  of  the  Semimembranoeus  and  the  bead  of 
the  tibia;  (S)  occasionaily  there  is  a  bursa  between  the  tendons  of  the  Semimembranosus  and 
Sem  i  tendinoeus- 

Stmctorat  Annind  fli*  Joint. — In  front,  and  at  the  sides,  is  the  Quadriceps  femoris;  laterally 
the  tendoofl  of  the  Biceps  femoris  and  Popliteus  and  the  common  peroneal  nerve;  medially, 
lie  Sartorius,  Gracilis,  Semitendinosus,  and  Semimcmbranoaua;  behind,  the  pophteal  vessels 
and  the  tibial  nerve,  Pophteus,  Plantaris,  and  medial  and  lateral  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius, 
tome  lymph  glands,  and  fat. 

The  ArtBitea  supplying  the  joint  are  the  highest  genicular  (anaatomotica  magna),  a  branch 
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of  the  femoral,  the  genicular  branches  of  the  popliteal,  the  recurrent  branches  of  the  anterior 
tibial,  and  the  deacending  branch  from  the  lateral  femoml  circumflex  of  the  profunda  femoris. 
The  narras  are  derived  from  the  c^turator,  femoral,  tibial,  and  common  peroneal, 
Hovements. — The  movements  which  take  place  at  the  knee-joint  are  flexion  and  extension, 
and,  in  certain  positions  of  the  joint,  internal  and  external  rotation.  The  movements  C^  flexion 
and  extension  at  this  joint  differ  from  those  in  a  typical  hinge-joint,  such  as  the  elbow,  in  that 
(a)  the  axis  around  which  motion  take^  place  is  not  a  Rxed  one,  but  shifts  forward  during  extension 
and  backward  during  flexion;  (b)  the  commencement  of  flexion  and  the  end  of  extension  are 
accompanied  hy  rotatory  movements  associated  with  the  flxation  of  the  limb  in  a  position  of 
great  stability.  The  movement  from  full  flexion  to  full  extension  may  therefore  be  described 
in  three  phases: 

1.  In  the  fully  flexed  condition  the  posterior  parte  of  the  femoral  condyles  rest  on  the  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the  meniscotibial  surfaces,  and  in  this  position  a  shght  amount  of  simple 
rolling  movement  i9  allowed. 
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2.  During  the  passage  of  the  Umb  from  the  flexed  to  the  extended  position  a  gliding  movement 
is  superposed  on  the  rolling,  bo  that  the  axis,  which  at  the  commencement  is  represented  by  a 
line  through  the  inner  and  outer  condyles  of  the  femur,  gradually  shifts  forward.  In  this  part 
of  the  movement,  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  tibial  articular  surfaces  of  the  two  femoral 
condyles  are  involved,  and  as  theae  have  similar  curvatures  and  are  parallel  to  one  another,  they 
move  forward  equally. 

3.  The  lateral  condyle  of  the  femur  is  brought  almost  to  rest  by  the  tightening  of  the  a.Dterior 
cruciate  hgament;  it  moves,  however,  slightly  forward  and  medialward,  pushing  before  it  the 
anterior  part  of  the  lateral  meniscus.  The  tibial  surface  on  the  medial  condyle  is  prolonged 
farther  forward  than  that  on  the  lateral,  and  this  prolongation  is  directed  tateralward.  When, 
therefore,  the  movement  forward  of  the  condyles  is  checked  by  the  anterior  cruciate  ligament. 
continued  muscular  action  causes  the  medial  condyle,  dragging  with  it  the  meniscus,  to  travel 
backward  and  medialward,  thus  producing  an  icitemal  rotation  of  the  thigh  on  the  leg.  When 
the  position  of  full  extension  is  reached  the  lateral  part  of  the  groove  on  the  lateral  condyle  is 
preyed  against  the  anterior  part  of  the  corresponding  meniscus,  while  the  medial  part  of  the 
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groore  Tests  on  the  articular  margin  in  front  of  the  lateral  process  of  the  tibial  intercoadyloid 

aninence.  Into  the  groove  on  the  medial  condyle  is  fitted  the  anterior  part  of  the  medial  meniscus, 

rhile  the  anterior  cruciate  ligament  and  the  articular  margin  in  front  of  the  medial  process  of 

the  tibial  intercondyloid  eminence  are  received  into  the  forepart  of  the  intercondyloid  fossa  of 

the  femur.    This  third  phase  by  which  all  these  parts  are  brought  into  accurate  apposition  is 

knowa  as  the  "screwing  home,''  or  locking  movement  of  the  joint. 
The  complete  movement  of  flexion  is  the  converse  of  that  described  above,  and  is  therefore 

preceded  by  an  external  rotation  of  the  femur  which  unlocks  the  extended  joint. 
The  aiea  around  which  the  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  take  place  are  not  precisely 

at  right  angles  to  either  bone;  in  fiexion,  the  femur  and  tibia  are  in  the  same  plane,  but  in  exten- 

son  the  one  bone  forma  an  angle,  opening  lateralward  with  the  other. 
In  addition  to  the  rotatory  movements  associated  with  the  completion  of  extension  and  the 

iaiuation  of  flexioD,  rotation  inward  or  outward  can  be  effected  when  the  joint  is  partially  flexed; 

these  movements  take  place  mainly  between  the  tibia  and  the  menisci,  and  are  freest  when  the 

leg  is  bent  at  right  angles  with  the  thigh.   . 
Moeemenlt  of  Patella. — The  articular  surface  of  the  patella  ia  indistinctly  divided  into  seven 

fueta — upper,  middle,  and  bwer  horiiontal  pairs,  and  a  medial  perpendicular  facet  (Fig.  353). 

When  the  knee  ia  forcibly  6exed,  the  medial  perpendicular 

facet  is  in  contact  with  the  semilunar  surface  on  the  lateral 

part  of  the  medial  condyle;   this  semilunar  surface  is   a  pro- 

loagation  backward  of  the  medial  part  of  the  patellar  surface. 

As  the  leg  is  carried  from  the  flexed  to  the  extended  position, 

first  the  highest  pair,  then  the  middle  pair,  and  lastly  the 

kiweat  pair  of  horizontal  facets  is  successively  brought  into 

contact  with  the  patellar  surface  of  the  femur.    In  the  ex- 
tended position,  when  the  Quadriceps  femoris  is  relaxed,  the 

patella  Ues  loosely  on  the  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur. 
During  flexion,    the   ligamentum    patellx    is    put    upon 

the  stretch,    and  in  extreme  flexion  the  poeterior  cruciate 

ligament,  the    oblique    popliteal,   and   collateral   ligaments,        p^^   353  ^pMtariof  iurtiM  ol  the 

md,  to  a   slight   extent,  the   anterior   cruciate    Lgament,    risht  iiktei[a.  diawinadi&cruiiinBtiisaiiy 

are  relaxed.     Flexion  is  checked   during  life  by  the  contact    J^j  ««»  of  cootaet  with  the  (•mur  in 

of  the  leg   with   the   thigh.     When   the   knee-joint  is  fully         *""  ''*™  *"" "      '    ""■ 

eiiended    the    oblique   popliteal    and    collateral    ligaments, 

the  anterior  cruciate  ligament,    and    the   posterior  cruciate   ligament,    are   rendered    tense; 

ia  the  act  of   extending  the  knee,  the   ligamentum  patelhc   is   tightened  by   the  Quadriceps 

taaoiie,  but  in  full  extension  with  the  heel  supported  it  is  relaxed.  Rotation  inward  is  checked 
by  the  anterior  cruciate  ligament;  rotation  outward  tends  to  uncross  and  relax  the  cruciate  liga- 
ments,  but  ia  checked  by  the  tibial  collateral  Ugament.  The  main  function  of  the  cruciate  liga- 
CDent  is  to  act  as  a  direct  bond  between  the  tibia  and  femur  and  to  prevent  the  former  bone  from 
being  carried  too  far  backward  or  forward.  They  also  assist  the  collateral  ligaments  in  resisting 
my  bending  of  the  joint  to  either  side.  The  menisci  areintended,  as  it  seems,  to  adapt  the  surfaces 
of  the  tibia  to  the  shape  of  the  femoral  condyles  to  a  certain  extent,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  intervals 
which  would  otherwise  be  left  in  the  varying  positions  of  the  joint,  and  to  obviate  the  jars  which 
would  be  so  frequently  transmitted  up  the  Umb  in  jumping  or  by  falls  on  the  feet;  also  to  permit 
of  the  two  varieties  of  motion,  flexion  and  extension,  and  rotation,  as  explained  above.  The 
patflk  ia  a  great  defence  to  the  front  of  the  knee-joint,  and  distributes  upon  a  large  and  tolerably 
even  surface,  during  kneeling,  the  pressure  which  would  otherwise  fall  upon  the  prominent  ridgea 
of  the  condyles;  it  also  afTords  leverage  to  the  Quadriceps  femoris. 

WTien  standing  erect  in  the  attitude  of  "attention,"  the  weight  of  the  body  falla  in  front  of 
a  hne  carried  across  the  centers  of  the  knee-joints,  and  therefore  tends  to  produce  overextension 
of  the  articulations;  this,  however,  is  prevented  by  the  tension  of  the  anterior  cruciate,  oblique 
piqjhteal,  and  collateral  ligaments. 

Eiieruion  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh  is  performed  by  the  Quadriceps  femoris;  fiexion  by  the  Biceps 
femoris,  Semitendinosus,  and  Semimembranosus,  assisted  by  the  Gracilis,  Sartorius,  Gastroc- 
nemius, Popliteus,  and  Plantaris.  Bolaiion  oiitward  is  effected  by  the  Biceps  femoris,  and  robi- 
lion  tninird  by  the  Popliteus,  Semitendinosus,  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  the  Semimenibranosus,  the 
Sartorius,  and  the  Gracilis.  The  Popliteus  comes  into  action  especially  at  the  commencement 
of  the  movement  of  flexion  of  the  knee;  by  its  contraction  the  leg  is  rotated  inward,  or,  if  the 
tibia  be  fixed,  the  thigh  is  rotated  outward,  and  the  knee-joint  is  unlocked, 

m.    Aiticulations  between  the  Tibia  and  Fibula. 

The  articulations  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  effected  by  ligaments  which 
connect  the  extremities  and  bodies  of  the  bones.    The  ligaments  may  consequently 
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be  subdivided  into  three  sets:    (1)  those  of  the  Tibiofibular  articulation;  (2)  the 
interosseous  membrane;  (3)  those  of  the  Tibiofibular  syndesmosis. 

Tibiofibular  Articulation  {articulatio  tihwfibularis;  superior  tibiofibular  articuld- 
tion). — ^This  articulation  is  an  arthrodial  joint  between  the  lateral  condyle  of  the 
tibia  and  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  bones  present 
flat,  oval  facets  covered  with  cartilage  and  connected  together  by  an  articular 
capsule  and  by  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments. 

The  Articular  Capsule  {capsula  articularis;  capsular  ligament), — ^The  articular 
capsule  surrounds  the  articulation,  being  attached  around  the  margins  of  the 
articular  facets  on  the  tibia  and  fibula;  it  is  much  thicker  in  front  than 
behind. 

The  Anterior  Ligament  (an^^rior  superior  ligameni). — ^The  anterior  ligament  of 
the  head  of  the  fibula  (Fig.  347)  consists  of  two  or  three  broad  and  flat  bands, 
which  pass  obliquely  upward  from  the  front  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  the  front 
of  the  lateral  condyle  of  the  tibia. 

The  Posterior  Ligament  (posterior  superior  ligament). — ^The  posterior  ligament  of 
the  head  of  the  fibula  (Fig.  348)  is  a  single  thick  and  broad  band,  which  passes 
obliquely  upward  from  the  baqk  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  the  back  of  the  lateral 
condyle  of  the  tibia.    It  is  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus. 

Synovial  Membrane. — ^A  synovial  membrane  lines  the  capsule;  it  is  continuous  with  that  of 
the  knee-joint  in  occasional  cases  when  the  two  joints  communicate. 

Interosseous  Membrane  {membrana  interossea  cruris;  middle  tibiofibular  liga^ 
ment). — ^An  interosseous  membrane  extends  between  the  interosseous  crests  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  and  separates  the  muscles  on  the  front  from  those  on  the  back 
of  the  leg.  It  consists  of  a  thin,  aponeurotic  lamina  composed  of  oblique  fibers, 
which  for  the  most  part  run  downward  and  lateralward;  some  few  fibers,  however, 
pass  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  broader  above  than  below.  Its  upper  margin 
does  not  quite  reach  the  tibiofibular  joint,  but  presents  a  free. concave  border, 
above  which  is  a  large,  oval  aperture  for  the  passage  of  the  anterior  tibial  vessels 
to  the  front  of  the  leg.  In  its  lower  part  is  an  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  anterior 
•peroneal  vessels.  It  is  continuous  below  with  the  interosseous  ligament  of  the  tibio- 
fibular syndesmosis,  and  presents  numerous  perforations  for  the  passage  of  small 
vessels.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  Tibialis  anterior,  Extensor  digitorum 
longus,  Extensor  hallucis  proprius,  Peronseus  tertius,  and  the  anterior  tibial 
vessels  and  deep  peroneal  nerve;  behind,  with  the  Tibialis  posterior  and  Flexor 
hallucis  longus. 

Tibiofibular  Ssmdesmosis  (syndesmosis  tibiofiimlaris;  inferior  tibiofibular  articu- 
lation).— ^This  syndesmosis  is  formed  by  the  rough,  convex  surface  of  the  medial 
side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  and  a  rough  concave  surface  on  the  lateral  side 
of  the  tibia.  Below,  to  the  extent  of  about  4  mm.  these  surfaces  are  smooth,  and 
covered  with  cartilage,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  ankle-joint.  The 
ligaments  are:  anterior,  posterior,  inferior  transverse,  and  interosseous. 

The  Anterior  Ligament  (ligamentum  malleoli  lateralis  anierms;  anterior  inferior 
ligament). — ^The  anterior  ligament  of  the  lateral  malleolus  (Fig.  355)  is  a  flat, 
triangular  band  of  fibers,  broader  below  than  above,  which  extends  obliquely 
downward  and  lateralward  between  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
on  the  front  aspect  of  the  syndesmosis.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  Peronaeus 
tertius,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  leg,  and  the  integument;  behind,  with  the  interosseous 
ligament;  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  cartilage  covering  the  talus. 

The  Posterior  Ligament  (ligamentum  malleoli  lateralis  posterius;  posterior  inferior 
ligament). — The  posterior  ligament  of  the  lateral  malleolus  (Fig.  355),  smaller 
than  the  preceding,  is  disposed  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  syndesmosis. 
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Tlu  Intatim  TransrerM  Licament. — The  inferior  transverse  ligament  lies  in  front 
of  the  posterior  ligament,  and  is  a  strong,  thick  band,  of  yellowbh  fibers  which 
passes  transversely  across  the  back  of  the  joint,  from  the  lateral  malleolus  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  almost  as  far  as  its  malleolar 
process.  This  ligament  projects  below  the  margin  of  the  bones,  and  forms  part 
of  the  articulating  surface  for  the  talus. 

The  IntenssAoas  Li{aiiieiit. — The  interosseous  ligament  consists  of  numerous 
short,  strong,  fibrous  bands,  which  pass  between  the  contiguous  rough  surfaces  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  constitute  the  chief  bond  of  union  between  the  bones. 
It  is  continuous,  above,  with  the  interosseous  membrane  (Fig.  356). 

Sjnorial  Uambraiu. — The  synovial  membrane  associated  with  the  small  arthrodial  part  of 
this  joint  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  ankle-joint. 

IT.  Tikonml  Articulation  or  Ankle-iolnt  (Articnlatio  Talocmralis;  Tlbiotarsal 

Articulation). 

The  ankle-joint  is  a  ginglymus,  or  hinge-joint.  The  structures  entering  into  its 
formatiou  are  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  its  malleolus,  the  malleolus  of  the 


Long  piattiar  lioamtnt 
of  tha  medul  upect  of  Uw  foot.     (Quain.; 

Gbula,  and  the  transverse  ligament,  which  together  form  a  mortise  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  upper  convex  surface  of  the  talus  and  its  medial  and  lateral  facets. 
The  bones  are  connected  by  the  following  ligaments: 

The  Articular  Capsule.  The  Anterior  Talofibular. 

The  Deltoid.  The  Posterior  Talofibular. 

The  Calcaneofibular. 
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The  Artlculv  Capsule  (capsula  arOcularia;  capsular  ligamevi). — ^The  articular  cap- 
sule surrounds  the  joints,  and  is  attached,  above,  to  the  borders  of  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  malleoli ;  and  below,  to  the  talus  around  its  upper  articular 
surface.  The  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  {anterior  ligament)  is  a  broad,  thin, 
membranous  layer,  attached,  above,  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  tibia;  hehw,  to  the  talus,  in  front  of  its  superior  articular  3urfa<?e.  It  is  in 
relation,  in  front,  -with  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  toes,  the  tendons  of  the  Tibialis 
anterior  anil  Peronteus  tertius,  and  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  deep  peroneal 
nerve.  The  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  (posterior  ligament)  is  very  thin,  and 
consists  principally  of  transverse  fibers.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  margin  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  blending  with  the  transverse  ligament;  beUm,  to  the 
talus  behind  its  superior  articular  facet.  Laterally,  it  is  somewhat  thickened,  and 
is  attached  to  the  hollow  on  the  medial  surface  of  the  lateral  malleolus. 


Fia.  35S.— Tbe  IwaiDenta  of  Ihe  foot  frain  the  lat«n1  upecl.     (CJiuln.) 

The  Deltoid  Ligament  (Hgajnenium  deltoideum;  iniernal  lateral  ligaineni) 
(Fig.  331). — ^The  deltoid  ligament  13  a  strong,  flat,  triangular  band,  attached, 
above,  to  the  apex  and  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  medial  malleolus. 
It  consists  of  two  sets  of  fibers,  superficial  and  deep.  Of  the  superficial  fibers  the 
most  anterior  (tibionavicular)  pass  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  tuberosity-  of 
the  navicular  bone,  and  immediately  behind  this  they  blend  with  the  medial  margin 
of  the  plantar  calcaneonavicular  ligament;  the  middle  (cakaneotibial)  descend 
almost  perpendicularly  to  be  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  sustentaculum 
tali  of  the  calcaneus;  the  posterior  fibers  {posterior  taiolibial)  pass  backward  and 
lateralward  to  be  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  talus,  and  to  the  prominent 
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tubercle  on  its  posterior  surface,  medial  to  the  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor 
httllueis  iongus.  The  deep  fibers  {anterior  tahtibiaC)  are  attached,  above,  to  the 
tip  of  the  medial  malleolus,  and,  below,  to  the  medial  surface  of  the  talus.  The 
deltoid  ligament  is  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  Tibialis  posterior  and  Flexor 
djgitonim  Iongus. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  talofibular  and  the  calcaneofibular  ligaments  were 
formerly  described  as  the  three  fasciculi  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the 
ankle-joint. 

The  Anterior  Talofibular  Ligament  (ligamerdum  talofibulare  arderixis)  (Fig.  355). 
—The  anterior  talofibular  ligament,  the  shortest  of  the  three,  passes  from  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  fibular  malleolus,  forward  and  medially,  to  the  talus,  in 
front  of  its  lateral  articular  facet. 

The  Posterior  Talofibular  Ligament  {Ugamevium.  talofibulare  -poaterius)  (Fig.  355). 
—The  posterior  talofibular  ligament,  the  strongest  and  most  deeply  seated,  runs 
almost  horizontally  from  the  depression  at  the  medial  and  back  part  of  the  fibular 
malleolus  to  a  prominent  tubercle  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  talus  immediately 
lateral  to  the  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  hallucis  Iongus. 

The  Calcaneofibular  Ligament  {ligamenium  calcaneofibvlare^  (Fig.  355). — The 
calcaneofibular  ligament,  the  longest  of  the  three,  is  a  narrow,  rounded  cord,  run- 
ning from  the  apex  of  the  fibular  malleolus  downward  and  slightly  backward  to  a 
tubercle  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  calcaneus.  It  is  covered  by  the  tendons  of 
the  Perooeei  Iongus  and  brevis. 
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Fio.  356.— CapniEs  of  left  U[Dcnm  articulBtioa  (duUnded).     Latcnl  upwt. 

Sriwvial  Hembnne  (Fig.  35;)).^Tbe  synovial  membrane  invests  the  deep  surfaces  o(  the 
liguaenta,  &nd  sends  a  small  process  upwsrd  between  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

SttUtioiii. — The  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves  in  connection  with  the  joint  are,  in  /rant,  from  the 
medial  side,  the  Tibialis  anterior,  Extensor  hallucis  proprius,  anterior  tibial  vessels,  deep  peroneal 
nene,  Extensor  digitorum  Iongus,  and  Perona^us  tertius;  behind,  from  the  medial  side,  the  Tibialis 
posterior.  Flexor  digitomm  Iongus,  posterior  tibial  vessels,  tibial  ncire.  Flexor  hallucis  Iongus; 
and,  in  the  groove  behind  the  fibular  malleolus,  the  tendons  ot  the  Peromei  iongus  and  brewia. 

liie  arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  derived  from  the  m&Ueolar  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial 
ud  the  peroneal. 

The  nerrea  are  derived  from  the  deep  peroneal  and  tibial. 

Uorenwnta. — When  the  body  is  in  the  erect  position,  the  foot  is  at  right  angles  to  the  leg. 
The  movements  of  the  joint  ate  those  of  dorsiflexion  and  extension;  dorsiBexion  consistB  in  tl^ 
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approxiination  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to  the  front  of  the  leg,  while  in  extension  the  heel  is 
drawn  up  and  the  toes  pointed  downward.  The  range  of  movement  varies  in  different  individuals 
from  about  60**  to  90°.  The  transverse  axis  about  which  movement  takes  place  is  slightly  oblique. 
The  malleoli  tightly  embrace  the  talus  in  all  positions  of  the  joint,  so  that  any  slight  degree  of 
side-to-side  movement  which  may  exist  is  simply  due  to  stretching  of  the  ligaments  of  the  talo- 
fibular syndesmosis,  and  slight  bending  of  the  body  of  the  fibula.  The  superior  articular  surface 
of  the  talus  is  broader  in  front  than  behind.  In  dorsiflexion,  heref ore,  greater  space  is  required 
between  the  two  malleoli.  This  is  obtained  by  a  slight  outward  rotatory  movement  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  fibula  and  a  stretching  of  the  ligaments  of  the  S3mdesmosis;  this  lateral  movement  is 
facilitated  by  a  slight  gliding  at  the  tibiofibular  articulation,  and  possibly  also  by  the  bending  of 
the  body  of  the  fibula.  .Of  the  ligaments,  the  deltoid  is  of  very  great  power — so  much  so,  that 
it  usually  resists  a  force  which  fractures  the  process  of  bone  to  which  it  is  attached.  Its  middle 
portion,  together  with  the  calcaneofibular  ligament,  binds  the  bones  of  the  1^  firmly  to  the 
foot,  and  resists  displacement  in  every  direction.  Its  anterior  and  posterior  fibers  limit  extension 
and  flexion  of  the  foot  respectively,  and  the  anterior  fibers  also  limit  abduction.  The  posterior 
talofibular  hgament  assists  the  calcaneofibular  in  resisting  the  displacement  of  the  foot  back- 
ward, and  deepens  the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  talus.  The  anterior  talofibular  is  a 
security  against  the  displacement  of  the  foot  forward,  and  limits  extension  of  the  joint. 

The  movements  of  inversion  and  eversion  of  the  foot,  together  with  the  minute  changes  in 
form  by  which  it  is  applied  to  the  ground  or  takes  hold  of  an  object  in  climbing,  etc.,  are  mainly 
effected  in  the  tarsal  joints;  the  joint  which  enjo3rs  the  greatest  amount  of  motion  being  that  be- 
tween the  talus  and  calcaneus  behind  and  the  navicular  and  cuboid  in  front.  This  is  often  called 
the  transverse  tarsal  joint,  and  it  can,  with  the  subordinate  joints  of  the  tarsus,  replace  the  ankle- 
joint  in  a  great  measure  when  the'  latter  has  become  ankylosed. 

Extension  of  the  foot  upon  the  tibia  and  fibula  is  produced  by  the  Gastrocnemius,  Soleus, 
Plantaris,  Tibialis  posterior,  Peronsei  longus  and  brevis.  Flexor  digitorum  longus,  and  Flexor 
hallucis  longus;  darsiflexiony  by  the  Tibialis  anterior,  Peronsus  tertius,  Extensor  digitorum  longus, 
and  Extensor  hallucis  proprius.' 

V.    Intertarsal  Articulations  (Articiilationes  Intertarse»;  Articulations 

of  the  Tarsus). 

Talocalcaneal  Articulation  (articidatio  talocalcanea;  articulation  of  the  calcanetis 
and  astragalus;  calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation).— The  articulations  between  the 
calcaneus  and  talus  are  two  in  number — anterior  and  posterior.  Of  these,  the 
anterior  forms  part  of  the  talocalcaneonavicular  joint,  and  will  be  described  with 
that  articulation.  The  posterior  or  talocalcaneal  articulation  is  formed  between 
the  posterior  calcaneal  facet  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  talus,  and  the  posterior 
facet  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  calcaneus.  It  is  an  arthrodial  joint,  and  the 
two  bones  are  connected  by  an  articular  capsule  and  by  anterior,  posterior,  lateral, 
medial,  and  interosseous. talocalcaneal  ligaments. 

The  Articular  Capsule  {capsula  articularis). — The  articular  capsule  envelops 
the  joint,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  short  fibers,  which  are  split  up  into 
distinct  slips;  between  these  there  is  only  a  weak  fibrous  investment. 

The  Anterior  Talocalcaneal  ligament  {ligamentum  talocakaneum  anterius;  anterior 
calcaneo-^istragaloid  ligament)  (Figs.  356,  359). — ^The  anterior  talocalcaneal  liga- 
ment extends  from  the  front  and  lateral  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  talus  to 
the  superior  surface  of  the  calcaneus.  It  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the 
talocalcaneonavicular  joint,  and  is  sometimes  described  as  the  anterior  inferosseons 
ligament. 

The  Posterior  Talocalcaneal  Ligament  {Ugamentum  talocalcaneum  posteriu^; 
posterior  calcaneo-<Lstragaloid  ligament)  (Fig.  354), — The  posterior  talocalcaneal 
ligament  connects  the  lateral  tubercle  of  the  talus  with  the  upper  and  medial  part 
of  the  calcaneus;  it  is  a  short  band,  and  its  fibers  radiate  from  their  narrow  attach- 
ment to  the  talus. 

The  Lateral  Talocalcaneal  Ligament  {ligamentum  talocalcaneum  laterale;  external 
calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament)  (Figs.  356,  359). — ^The  lateral  talocalcaneal  ligament 

1  The  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Extensor  dieitorum  longus  and  Extensor  hallucis  proprius  are  exteriMors 
of  the  toes,  but  /Uxors  of  the  ankle:  and  that  the  Flexor  digitorum  longus  and  Flexor  hallucis  longus  are  fiexcrt  of  the 
toes,  but  extensors  of  the  ankle. 
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is  a  short,  strong  fasciculus,  passing  from  the  lateral  surface  of  the  taJus,  imine- 
diatety  beneath  its  fibular  facet  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  calcaneus.  It  is  placed 
b  front  of,  but  on  a  deeper  plane  than,  the  calcaaeofibular  ligament,  with  the  fibers 
of  which  it  is  parallel. 

The  Hedul  TaloealeuMal  Ligament  (ligamenlum  U^oadeaneum  mediaU;  iniemal 
edcaneo-ajtragaloid  ligameni). — The  medial  talocalcaneal  ligament  connects  the 
medial  tubercle  of  the  back  of  the  taJus  with  the  back  of  the  sustentaculum  tali. 
Its  fibers  blend  with  those  of  the  plantar  calcaneonavicular  ligament  (Fig.  354) . 
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Pio-  357 r — CoroiuL  Hution  through  ricbt  talDcrurm]  uid  taltMuleuiBat  jointa. 

The  IateroB80(NU  Taloealcaneal  Llcament  (ligaitwntum  talocalcaneum  ivieroaseum) 
(Figs.  357,  359). — ^The  interosseous  taloealcaneal  ligament  forms  the  chief  bond 
of  union  between  the  bones.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  united  capsules  of  the 
talocalcaneonavicular  and  the  taloealcaneal  joints,  and  consists  of  two  partially' 
united  layers  of  fibers,  one  belonging  to  the  former  and  the  other  to  the  latter  joint. 
It  is  attached,  d>otie,  to  the  groove  between  the  articular  facets  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  talus;  below,  to  a  corresponding  depression  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cal- 
caneus. It  is  very  thick  and  strong,  being  at  least  2.5  cm.  in  breadth  from  side 
to  side,  and  serves  to  bind  the  calcaneus  and  talus  firmly  together. 

SfBorial  HambraiiB  (Fig.  360). — The  aynovial  membrane  lines  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  and 
»  distinct  from  the  other  aynovial  membraDes  of  the  tarsus. 

Horamantfl. — The  movements  permitted  between  the  talus  and  calcaneus  are  limited  to  glid- 
iog  of  the  one  bone  on  the  other  backward  and  forward  and  from  side  to  side. 

Taloealcaneonancalar  AitieQlatioii  {artieulalio  tahcahaneommcvlans). — This 
articulation  is  an  arthrodial  joint:  the  rounded  head  of  the  talus  being  received 
into  the  concavity  formed  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the  navicular,  the  anterior 
articular  surface  of  the  calcaneus,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  plantar  calcaneo- 
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navicular  ligament.  There  are  two  ligaments  in  this  joint:  the  articular  capsule 
and  the  dorsal  talonavicular. 

The  Articular  Capsule  {capsula  ariicidaris). — ^The  articular  capsule  is  imperfectly 
developed  except  posteriorly,  where  it  is  considerably  thickened  and  forms,  with 
a  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  talocalcaneal  joint,  the  strong  interosseous  ligament 
which  fiUs  in  the  canal  formed  by  the  opposing  grooves  on  the  calcaneus  and  talus, 
as  above  mentioned^ 

The  Dorsal  Talonavicular  ligament  (ligamentum  talonamcidare  dorscUe;  superior 
astragaUxnarncuhr  ligament)  (Fig.  354).— This  ligament  is  a  broad,  thin  band,  which 
connects  the  neck  of  the  talus  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  navicular  bone;  it  b 
covered  by  the  Extensor  tendons.  The  plantar  calcaneonavicular  supplies  the 
place  of  a  plantar  ligament  for  this  joint. 

Synovial  Membrane. — ^The  synovial  membrane  lines  all  parts  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

Movements. — ^This  articulation  permits  of  a  considerable  range  of  gliding  movements,  and  some 
rotation;  its  feeble  construction  allows  occasionally  of  dislocation  of  the  other  bones  of  the  tarsus 
from  the  talus. 


Calcaneocuboid  Articulation  (articulatio  calcaneocvboidea;  aHicidation  of  the 
calcaneua  with  the  cuboid). — ^The  ligaments  connecting  the  calcaneus  with  the 
cuboid  are  five  in  number,  viz.,  the  articular  capsule,  the  dorsal  calcaneocuboid, 
part  of  the  bifurcated,  the  long  plantar,  and  the  plantar  calcaneocuboid. 

The  Articular  Capsule  (capsida  articularis), — ^The  articular  capsule  is  an  imper- 
fectly developed  investment,  containing  certain  strengthened  bands,  which  form 
the  other  ligaments  of  the  joint. 

The  Dorsal  Calcaneocuboid  ligament  {ligamentum  cakaneocuboideum  doraale;  supe- 
rior calcaneocuboid  ligamerU)  (Fig.  355). — The  dorsal  calcaneocuboid  ligament  is 
a  thin  but  broad  fasciculus,  which  passes  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the 
calcaneus  and  cuboid,  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  joint. 

The  Bifurcated  ligament  {ligamentum  bifurcaium;  internal  calcaneocuboid;  inter- 
osseous ligament)  (Fig.  355,  359). — ^The  bifurcated  ligament,  is  a  strong  band, 
attached  behind  to  the  deep  hollow  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  calcaneus  and  divid- 
ing in  front  in  a  Y-shaped  manner  into  a  calcaneocuboid  and  a  calcaneonavicular 
part.  The  calcaneocuboid  part  is  fixed  to  the  medial  side  of  the  cuboid  and  forms 
one  of  the  principal  bonds  between  the  first  and  second  rows  of  the  tarsal  bones. 
The  calcaneonavicular  part  is  attached  to  the  lateral  side  of  the  navicular. 

The  Long  Plantar  Ligament  {ligamentum  plantare  longum;  long  calcaneocuboid 
ligament;  superHdal  long  plantar  ligament)  (Fig.  358). — ^The  long  plantar  ligament 
is  the  longest  of  all  the  ligaments  of  the  tarsus:  it  is  attached  behind  to  the  plantar 
surface  of  the  calcaneus  in  front  of  the  tuberosity,  and  in  front  to  the  tuberosity 
on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  cuboid  bone,  the  more  superficial  fibers  being  con- 
tinued forward  to  the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones. 
This  ligament  converts  the  groove  on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  cuboid  into  a 
canal  for  the  tendon  of  the  Peronseus  longus. 

The  Plantar  Calcaneocuboid  ligament  {ligamentum  calcaneocuboideum  plantare; 
short  calcaneocuboid  ligament;  short  plantar  ligament)  (Fig.  358). — ^The  plantar 
calcaneocuboid  ligament  lies  nearer  to  the  bones  than  the  preceding,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  little  areolar  tissue.  It  is  a  short  but  wide  band  of  great  strength, 
and  extends  from  the  tubercle  and  the  depression  in  front  of  it,  on  the  forepart 
of  the  plantar  surface  of  the  calcaneus,  to  the  plantar  surface  of  the  cuboid  behind 
the  peroneal  groove. 

Synovial  Membrane. — The  synovial  membrane  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  and  is 
distinct  from  that  of  the  other  tarsal  articulations  (Fig.  360). 

Movements. — The  movements  permitted  between  the  calcaneus  and  cuboid  are  limited  to 
slight  gliding  movements  of  the  bones  upon  each  other. 

The  transverse  tarsal  joint  is  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the  calcaneus  with  the  cuboid,  and 
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(be  articulation  or  the  taiiiB  with  the  navicul&r.  The  movement  which  takes  place  ia  this  joint 
is  more  extensive  than  that  in  the  other  tarsal  joints,  and  consiatB  of  a  sort  of  rotation  by  means 
oS  irtucfa  the  foot  may  be  slightly  flexed  or  eictended,  the  sole  being  at  the  same  time  carried 
medially  (inverted)  or  laterally  (everted). 

The  Ligunents  Connectiiig  the  Calcaneas  and  NaTienlar. — ^Though  the  calcaneus 
and  navicular  do  not  directly  articulate,  they  are  connected  by  two  ligaments: 
the  calcaneonavicular  part  of  the  bifurcated,  and  the  plantar  calcaneonavicular. 

The  calcutMmaTicnlar  part  of  the  bifurcated  IlKunent  is  described  on  page  354. 


Planlar  inlermtlalar.  lie. 

Plantar  lartometatar.  tig. 


PbnilaT  adcaneocub.  I 


Long  jiaiOaT  liQamtnt 


Fis.  3&S-— LisuDcnli  of  tbe»lB  of  tlw  foot,  with  ths  tendoiu  ot  (ho  Peromiu  lonciu,  Tibialu  poaterior  Bud  Tibialis 

The  Plantar  CalcaneonavlcnUr  Lifament  (ligamentum  calcaneonaviculare  plarUare; 
inferior  or  internal  calcansonavicidar  ligament;  calcaneonavicular  ligament)  (Figs. 
3.54,  358), — ^The  plantar  calcaneonavicular  ligament  is  a  broad  and  thick  band  of 
fibers,  which  connects  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sustentaculum  tali  of  the  calca- 
neus to  the  plantar  surface  of  the  navicular.  This  ligament  not  only  serves  to 
connect  the  calcaneus  and  navicular,  but  supports  the  head  of  the  talus,  forming 
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part  of  the  articular  cavity  in  -which  it  is  received.  The  Aanti  sortkce  of  the 
ligament  presepts  a  fibrocartilaginous  facet,  lined  by  the  synovial  membrane, 
and  upon  this  a  portion  of  the  head  of  the  talus  rests.  Its  plantar  saifac«  is 
supported  by  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posterior;  its  medial  border  is  blended  with 
the  forepart  of  the  deltoid  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint. 


Fio,  3fi9.— TklocElouMa  und  uloOKlcHnsDiiaviculu  artieulktioiu  Mpgasd  Irom  tbove  by  ninovin«  the  Uliu. 

The  plantar  calcaneonaviculEir  ligament,  by  supporting  the  hetul  of  the  talus,  is  piincipaUy 
oonoeraed  in  maintaining  the  arch  of  the  foot.  When  it  yields,  the  head  of  the  talus  is  pressed 
downward,  medialward,  and  forward  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  aod  the  foot  becomes  flattened, 
expanded,  and  turned  lateralward,  and  exhibits  the  condition  known  as  flat-foot.  This  ligament 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  elastic  fibers,  so  as  to  give  elasticity  to  the  arch  and  spriitB 
to  the  foot;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "spiing"  ligament.  It  is  supported,  on  its  plantar 
surface,  by  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posterior,  which  Bpreods  out  at  its  insertion  into  a  number 
of  fasciculi,  to  be  attached  to  most  of  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones.  This  prevents  undue 
stretching  of  the  ligament,  and  is  a  protection  against  the  occurrence  of  flat-foot;  hence  muscular 
weakneaa  is,  in  most  cases,  the  primary  cause  of  the  deformity. 

CaneonaviCQlur  Alticulatioii  {articulaiio  cujieonavicularis;  articiUation  of  the 
navicular  vnth  the  cuimform  boriea). — The  navicular  is  connected  to  the  three 
cuneiform  bones  by  dorsal  and  plantar  ligaments. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments  (ligameiUa  jwmcularicuneiformia  doraalia). — The  dorsal 
ligaments  are  three  small  bundles,  one  attached  to  each  of  the  cuneiform  bones. 
The  bundle  connecting  the  navicular  with  the  first  cuneiform  is  continuous  around 
the  medial  side  of  the  articulation  with  the  plantar  ligament  which  unites  these 
two  bones  (Figs.  354,  355). 

The  Plantar  Licamenbs  {ligamenla  navictdaricuneiformia  pUmtand). — ^The  plantar 
ligaments  have  a  similar  arrangement  to  the  dorsal,  and  are  strengthened  by  slips 
from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posterior  (Fig.  358). 

BynoTial  HembranB.-— The  synovial  membrane  of  these  joints  is  part  of  the  great  taisal  a3^ovial 
membrane  (Fig.  360). 
HoTsmenti. — Mere  gliding  movements  are  permitted  between  the  navicular  and  cuneiform 

CaboideoiUTiealur  Arttcnlation.— The  navicular  bone  is  connected  with  the 
cuboid  by  dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  ligaments. 
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Tha  Donal  Lif  ament  {ligamenium  cuboideonancuJare  doraale) . — The  dorsal  lifcament 
extends  obliquely  forward  and  lateralward  from  the  navicular  to  the  cuboid  bone 
(Fig.  355). 

Th«  Plantar  Lif  ament  {Ugamentum  cvhoideonaBicidare  planiare). — ^The  plantar 
ligament  passes  nearly  transversely  between  these  two  bones  (Fig.  358). 

Tho  Interosseoiu  Ligament.— The  interosseous  ligament  consists  of  strong  trans- 
verse fibers,  and  connects  the  rough  non-articular  portions  of  the  adjacent  surfaces 
of  the  two  bones  Fig.  360). 

tjanitl  Membnne. — The  synovial  membrane  of  this  joint  is  part  of  the  great  tarsal  synovial 
membrane  (Fig.  360). 

Horauata. — The  movemeats  permitted  between  the  Davicular  and  cuboid  bones  are  limited 
to  t  slight  gliding!  upon  each  other. 


Metatanals 
tta.  300. — ObluiUB  ■HtioD  oMertintertKraHl  vid  tsnoineuiii™!  nniculatioiu,  (bowlnc  tbe  irDOTii]  ca-ritiv. 

bitercmieiform  and  Coneocaboid  Articul&tiona.— The  three  cuneiform  bones  and 
the  cuboid  are  connected  together  by  dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  Dtasal  Lieaments  (ligaTtienia  irUercuneifomia  dorsalia).— The  dorsal  liga- 
ments consist  of  three  transverse  bands:  one  connects  the  first  with  the  second 
cuneiform,  another  the  second  with  the  third  cuneiform,  and  another  the  third 
cuneiform  with  the  cuboid. 

The  Plantar  Ligaments  {ligamenla  iniercuneiformia  plantana). — The  plantar  liga- 
ments have  a  similar  arrangement  to  the  dorsal,  and  are  strengthened  by  slips 
from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posterior. 

The  biterosaeons  Ligaments  (ligaTnenia  iyiieTcuneifoTmia  interossea). — The  inter- 
osseous ligaments  consist  of  strong  transverse  fibers  which  pass  between  the  rough 
non-articular  portions  of  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  bones  (Fig.  360). 
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SynoTial  Membrane. — The  s3movial  membrane  of  these  joints  is  part  of  the  great  tarsal  synovial 
membrane  (Fig.  360). 

Movements. — ^The  movements  permitted  between  these  bones  are  limited  to  a  slight  gliding 
upon  each  other. 

VI.    Tarsometatarsal  Articulations  (Articulationes  TarsometatarseaB). 

These  are  arthrodial  joints.  The  bones  entering  into  their  formation  are  the 
first,  second,,  and  third  cuneiforms,  and  the  cuboid,  which  articulate  with  the  bases 
of  the  metatarsal  bones.  The  first  metatarsal  bone  articulates  with  the  first  cimei- 
form;  the  second  is  deeply  wedged  in  between  the  first  and  third  cuneiforms 
articulating  by  its  base  with  the  second  cuneiform;  the  third  articulates  with  the 
third  cuneiform;  the  fourth,  with  the  cuboid  and  third  cuneiform;  and  the  fifth, 
with  the  cuboid.  The  bones  are  connected  by  dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous 
ligaments. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments  {ligamenta  tarsometatarsea  dorsalia), — ^The  dorsal  ligaments 
are  strong,  flat  bands.  The  first  metatarsal  is  joined  to  the  first  cuneiform  by  a 
broad,  thin  band;  the  second  has  three,  one  from  each  cuneiform  bone;  the  third 
has  one  from  the  third  cuneiform;  the  fourth  has  one  from  the  third  cuneiform 
and  one  from  the  cuboid;  and  the  fifth,  one  from  the  cuboid  (Figs.  364,  365). 

The  Plantar  Ligaments  (ligamenta  tarsometatarsea  plantaria). — The  plantar  liga- 
ments consist  of  longitudinal  and  oblique  bands,  disposed  with  less  regularity 
than  the  dorsal  ligaments.  Those  for  the  first  and  second  metatarsals  are  the 
strongest;  the  second  and  third  metatarsals  are  joined  by  oblique  bands  to  the 
first  cuneiform;  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsals  are  connected  by  a  few  fibers 
to  the  cuboid  (Fig.  358). 

The  Interosseous  Ligaments  (ligamenta  cunecrmetatarsea  interosna), — ^The  inter- 
osseous ligaments  are  three  in  number.  The  first  is  the  strongest,  and  passes  from 
the  lateral  surface  of  the  first  cuneiform  to  the  adjacent  angle  of  the  second  meta- 
tarsal. The  second  connects  the  third  cuneiform  with  the  adjacent  angle  of  the 
second  metatarsal.  The  third  connects  the  lateral  angle  of  the  third  cuneiform 
with  the  adjacent  side  of  the  base  of  the  third  metatarsal. 

Synovial  Membrane  (Fig.  360). — ^The  synovial  membrane  between  the  first  cimeiform  and 
the  first  metatarsal  forms  a  distinct  sac.  The  synovial  membrane  between  the  second  and  third 
cuneiforms  behind,  and  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones  in  front,  is  part  of  the  great  tarsal 
S3movial  membrane.  Two  prolongations  are  sent  forward  from  it,  one  between  the  adjacent  sides 
of  the  second  and  third,  and  another  between  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones. 
The  synovial  membrane  between  the  cuboid  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  forms  a 
distinct  sac.    From  it  a  prolongation  is  sent  forward  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 

Movements. — The  movements  permitted  between  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  are  limited 
to  slight  gliding  of  the  bones  upon  each  other. 

Nerve  Supply. — ^The  intertarsal  and  tarsometatarsal  joints  are  supplied  by  the  deep  peroneal 
nerve. 

Tn.     Intermetatarsal  Articulations  (Artictllationes  Intexmetatarseae). 

Th^  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  is  not  connected  with  that  of  the  second  by  any 
ligaments;  in  this  respect  the  great  toe  resembles  the  thumb. 

The  bases  of  the  other  four  metatarsals  are  connected  by  the  dorsal,  plantar, 
and  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments  (ligamenta  basium  [oss,  m£tatars,]  dorsalia)  pass  transversely 
between  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  bases  of  the  adjacent  metatarsal  bones. 

The  Plantar  Ligaments  (ligamerda  basium  [oss,  m^tatars]  plantaria). — ^The  plantar 
'  ligaments  have  a  similar  arrangement  to  the  dorsal. 

The  Ihterosseous  Ligaments  (ligam£nta  boMum  [oss.  metatars,]  interossea). — ^The 
interosseous  ligaments  consist  of  strong  transverse  fibers  which  connect  the  rough 
non-articular  portions  of  the  adjacent  surfaces. 
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SynoTud  Membranes  (Fig.  360). — The  synovial  membranes  between  the  second  and  third, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones  are  part  of  the  great  tarsal  synovial  membrane;  that 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  is  a  prolongation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  cuboideometatarsal 
joint. 

Movements. — The  movement  permitted  between  the  tarsal  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones 
is  limited  to  a  slight  gliding  of  the  articular  surfaces  upon  one  another. 

The  heads  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones  are  connected  together  by  the  transverse 
metatarsal  ligament. 

The  Transverse  Metatarsal  Ligament. — ^The  transverse  metatarsal  ligament  is  a 
narrow  band  which  runs  across  and  connects  together  the  heads  of  all  the  meta- 
tarsal bones;  it  is  blended  anteriorly  with  the  plantar  (glenoid)  ligaments  of  the 
metatarsophalangeal  articulations.  Its  plantar  surface  is  concave  where  the 
Flexor  tendons  run  below  it;  above  it  the  tendons  of  the  Interossei  pass  to  their 
insertions.  It  differs  from  the  transverse  metacarpal  ligament  in  that  it  connects 
the  met£itarsal  to  the  others. 

The  Synovial  Membranes  In  the  Tarsal  and  Tarsometatarsal  Joints  (Fig.  360). — ^The  synovial 
membranes  foimd  in  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  are  six  in  number:  one  for 
the  talocalcaneal  articulation;  a  second  for  the  talocalcaneonavicular  articulation;  a  third  for 
the  calcaneocuboid  articulation;  and  a  fourth  for  the  cimeonavicular,  intercuneiform,  and  cimeo- 
cuboid  articulations,  the  articulations  of  the  second  and  third  cuneiforms  with  the  bases  of  the 
second  and  third  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  bases  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  metatarsal  bones;  a  fifth  for  the  first  cuneiform  with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 
toe;  and  a  sixth  for  the  articulation  of  the  cuboid  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 
A  small  synovial  cavity  is  sometimes  found  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  navicular 
and  cuboid  bones. 

VUL     Metatarsophalangeal  Articulations  (Articulationes  MetatarsophalangesB). 

The  metatarsophalangeal  articulations  are  of  the  condyloid  kind,  formed  by 
the  reception  of  the  rounded  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  in  shallow  cavities 
on  the  ends  of  the  first  phalanges. 

The  ligaments  are  the  plantar  and  two  collateral. 

The  Plantar  Ligaments  (ligamenta  accessoria  plantaria;  glenoid  Kgamerds  of  Crur 
veilhieT), — ^The  plantar  ligaments  are  thick,  dense,  fibrous  structures.  They  are 
placed  on  the  plantar  surfaces  of  the  joints  in  the  intervals  between  the  collateral 
ligaments,  to  which  they  are  connected;  they  are  loosely  united  to  the  metatarsal 
bones,  but  very  firmly  to  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges.  Their  plantar  surfaces 
are  intimately  blended  with  the  transverse  metatarsal  ligament,  and  grooved  for 
the  passage  of  the  Flexor  tendons,  the  sheaths  surrounding  which  are  connected 
to  the  sides  of  the  grooves.  Their  deep  surfaces  form  part  of  the  articular  facets 
for  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  are  lined  by  synovial  membrane. 

The  Collateral  Ligaments  {ligamenta  collateralia;  lateral  ligaments). — The  collat- 
eral ligaments  are  strong,  rounded  cords,  placed  one  on  either  side  of  each  joint, 
and  attached,  by  one  end,  to  the  posterior  tubercle  on  the  side  of  the  head  of  the 
metatarsal  bone,  and,  by  the  other,  to  the  contiguous  extremity  of  the  phalanx. 

The  place  of  dorsal  ligaments  is  supplied  by  the  Extensor  tendons  on  the  dorsal 
surfaces  of  the  joints. 

Movements. — ^The  movements  permitted  in  the  metatarsophalangeal  articulations  are  flexion, 
extension,  abduction,  and  adduction. 


IX.  Articnlations  of  the  Digits  (Articulationes  Digitoriim  Pedis;  Articulations  of 

the  Phalanges). 

The  interphalangeal  articulations  are  ginglymoid  joints,  and  each  has  a  plantar 
and  two  collateral  ligaments. 

The  arrangement  of  these  ligaments  is  similar  to  that  in  the  metatarsophalangeal 
articulations:  the  Extensor  tendons  supply  the  places  of  dorsal  ligaments. 
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Moyements. — ^The  only  movements  permitted  in  the  joints  of  the  digits  are  flexion  and  exten- 
sion; these  movements  are  more  extensive  between  the  first  and  second  phalanges  than  between 
the  second  and  third.  The  amomit  of  flexion  is  very  considerable,  but  extension  is  limited  by  the 
plantar  and  collateral  ligaments. 

Arches  of  the  Foot. 

In  order  to  allow  it  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  erect  posture  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  material,  the  foot  is  constructed  of  a  series  of  arches 
formed  by  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones,  and  strengthened  by  the  ligaments 
and  tendons  of  the  foot. 

The  main  arches  are  the  antero-posterior  arches,  which  may,  for  descriptive 
purposes,  be  regarded  as  divisible  into  two  types — a  medial  and  a  lateral.  The 
medial  arch  (see  Fig.  290,  page  276)  is  made  up  by  the  calcaneus,  the  talus,  the 
naviciidar,  the  three  cuneiforms,  and  the  first,  second,  and  third  metatarsals.  Its 
summit  is  at  the  superior  articular  surface  of  the  talus,  and  its  two  extremities  or 
piers,  on  which  it  rests  in  standing,  are  the  tuberosity  on  the  plantar  smf  ace  of 
the  calcaneus  posteriorly  and  the  heads  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  metatarsal 
bones-  anteriorly.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  arch  is  its  elasticity,  due  to  its 
height  and  to  the  number  of  small  joints  between  its  component  parts.  Its  weakest 
part,  i,  e.,  the  part  most  liable  to  yield  from  overpressure,  is  the  joint  between 
the  talus  and  navicular,  but  this  portion  is  braced  by  the  plantar  calcaneonavicular 
ligament,  which  is  elastic  and  is  thus  able  to  quickly  restore  the  arch  to  its  pristine 
condition  when  the  disturbing  force  is  removed.  The  ligament  is  strengthened 
medially  by  blending  with  the  deltoid  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  is  supported 
inferiorly  by  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posterior,  which  is  spread  out  in  a  fan- 
shaped  insertion  and  prevents  undue  tension  of  the  ligament  or  such  an  amount 
of  stretching  as  would  permanently  elongate  it.  The  arch  is  further  supported  by 
the  plantar  aponeurosis,  by  the  small  muscles  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  by  the  tendons 
of  the  Tibialis  anterior  and  posterior  and  Peronaeus  longus,  and  by  the  ligaments 
of  all  the  articulations  involved.  The  lateral  arch  (see  Fig.  291,  page  277)  is  com- 
posed of  the  calcaneus,  the  cuboid,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsals.  Its 
sunmiit  is  at  the  talocalcaneal  articulation,  and  its  chief  joint  is  the  calcaneocuboid » 
which  possesses  a  special  mechanism  for  locking,  and  allows  only  a  limited  move- 
ment. The  most  marked  features  of  this  arch  are  its  solidity  and  its  slight  eleva- 
tion; two  strong  ligaments,  the  long  plantar  and  the  plantar  calcaneocuboid, 
together  with  the  Extensor  tendons  and  the  short  muscles  of  the  little  toe,  preserve 
its  integrity. 

While  these  medial  and  lateral  arches  may  be  readily  demonstrated  as  the 
component  antero-posterior  arches  of  the  foot,  yet  the  fundamental  longitiidinal 
arch  is  contributed  to  by  both,  and  consists  of  the  calcaneus,  cuboid,  third  cunei- 
form, and  third  metatarsal :  all  the  other  bones  of  the  foot  may  be  removed  without 
destroying  this  arch. 

In  addition  to  the  longitudinal  arches  the  foot  presents  a  series  of  transverse 
arches.  At  the  posterior  part  of  the  metatarsus  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  tarsus 
the  arches  are  complete,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  tarsus  they  present  more  the 
characters  of  half-domes  the  concavities  of  which  are  directed  downward  and 
medialward,  so  that  when  the  medial  borders  of  the  feet  are  placed  in  apposition 
a  complete,  tarsal  dome  is  formed.  The  transverse  arches  are  strengthened  by  the 
interosseous,  plantar,  and  dorsal  ligaments,  by  the  short  muscles  of  the  first  and 
fifth  toes  (especially  the  transverse  head  of  the  Adductor  hallucis),  and  by  the 
Peronaeus  longus,  whose  tendon  stretches  across  between  the  piers  of  the  arches. 
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THE  Muscles  are  connected  with  the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  skin, 
either  directly,  or  through  the  intervention  of  fibrous  structures  called  tendons 
or  aponeuroses.  Where  a  muscle  is  attached  to  bone  or  cartilage,  the  fibers  end 
in  blunt  extremities  upon  the  periosteum  or  perichondrium,  and  do  not  come  into 
direct  relation  with  the  osseous  or  cartilaginous  tissue.  Where  muscles  are  con- 
nected with  its  skin,  they  lie  as  a  flattened  layer  beneath  it,  and  are  connected 
with  its  areolar  tissue  by  larger  or  smaller  bundles  of  fibers,  as  in  the  inuscles  of 
the  face. 

The  muscles  vary  extremely  in  their  form.  In  the  limbs,  they  are  of  considerable 
length,  especially  the  more  superficial  ones;  they  surround  the  bones,  and  constitute 
an  important  protection  to  the  various  joints.  In  the  trunk,  they  are  broad, 
flattened,  and  expanded,  and  assist  in  forming  the  walls  of  the  trunk  cavities. 
Hence  the  reason  of  the  terms,  long,  broad,  short,  etc.,  used  in  the  description  of  a 
muscle. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fibers  of  certain  muscles 
with  reference  to  the  tendons  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  some  muscles  the 
fibers  are  parallel  and  run  directly  from  their  origin  to  their  insertion;  these  are 
quadrilateral  muscles,  such  as  the  Thyreohyoideus.  A  modification  of  these  is 
found  in  the  fusiform  muscles,  in  which  the  fibers  are  not  quite  parallel,  but  slightly 
curved,  so  that  the  muscle  tapers  at  either  end;  in  their  actions,  however,  they 
resemble  the  quadrilateral  muscles.  Secondly,  in  other  muscles  the  fibers  are 
convergent;  arising  by  a  broad  origin,  they  converge  to  a  narrow  or  pointed  inser- 
tion. This  arrangement  of  fibers  is  found  in  the  triangular  muscles — e.  g.,  the 
Temporalis.  In  some  muscles,  which  otherwise  would  belong  to  the  quadrilateral 
or  triangular  type,  the  origin  and  insertion  are  not  in  the  same  plane,  but  the  plane 
of  the  line  of  origin  intersects  that  of  the  line  of  insertion;  such  is  the  case  in  the 
Pectineus.  Thirdly,  in  some  muscles  {e.  g,,  the  Peronei)  the  fibers  are  oblique  and 
converge,  like  the  plumes  of  a  quill  pen,  to  one  side  of  a  tendon  which  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  muscle;  such  muscles  are  termed  unipeimate.  A  modification  of  this 
condition  is  found  where  oblique  fibers  converge  to  both  sides  of  a  central  tendon; 
these  are  called '  bipennate,  and  an  example  is  afforded  in  the*  Rectus  femoris. 
Finally,  there  are  muscles  in  which  the  fibers  are  arranged  in  curved  bundles  in 
one  or  more  planes,  as  in  the  Sphincters.  The  arrangement  of  the  fibers  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  respect  to  the  relative  strength  and  range  of  movement 
of  the  musde.  Those  muscles  where  the  fibers  are  long  and  few  in  number  have 
great  range,  but  diminished  strength;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fibers  are 
^ort  and  more  numerous,  there  is  great  power,  but  lessened  range. 

The  names  applied  to  the  various  muscles  have  been  derived:  (1)  from  their 
situation,  as  the. Tibialis,  Radialis,  Ulnaris,  Peronseus;  (2)  from  their  direction,  as 
the  Rectus  abdominis,  Obliqui  capitis,  Transversus  abdominis;  (3)  from  their  uses, 
as  Flexors,  Extensors,  Abductors,  etc.;  (4)  from  their  shape,  as  the  Deltoideus, 

1  The  muMsles  and  fascue  are  described  conjointly,  in  order  that  the  student  may  consider  the  arrangement  of  tho 
latter  In  fais  dissection  of  the  former.  It  is  rare  for  the  student  of  anatomy  in  this  country  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  ftiiwirrting  the  fasdn  separately;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  close  connection  that  exists  between 
the  muedes  and  their  investing  sheaths,  that  they  are  considered  together.  Some  general  observations  are  first  made 
OQ  the  anatomy  (rf  the  muscles  and  fascia,  the  special  descriptions  being  given  in  connection  with  the  different  regions 
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Rhomboideus;  (5)  from  the  number  of  their  divisions,  as  the  Biceps  and  Triceps; 
(6)  from  their  points  of  attachment,  as  the  Sternocleidomastoideus,  Sternohyoideus, 
Sternothyreoideus. 

In  the  description  of  a  muscle,  the  term  origin  is  meant  to  imply  its  more  fixed 
or  central  attachment;  and  the  term  insertion  the  movable  point  on  which  the  force 
of  the  muscle  is  applied;  but  the  origin  is  absolutely  fixed  in  only  a  small  number 
of  muscles,  such  as  those  of  the  face  which  are  attached  by  one  extremity  to  inmiov- 
able  bones,  and  by  the  other  to  the  movable  integument;  in  the  greater  number, 
the  muscle  can  be  made  to  act  from  either  extremity. 

In  the  dissection  of  the  muscles,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  exact  originj 
insertion,  and  actions  of  each,  and  to  its  more  important  relations  with  surrounding 
parts.  While  accurate  knowledge  of  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  muscles  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  determination  of  their  actions,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  conclusive.  The  action  of  the  muscle  deduced  from  its  attachments,  or  even 
by  pulling  on  it  in  the  dead  subject,  is  not  necessarily  its  action  in  the  living.  By 
pulling,  for  example,  on  the  Brachioradialis  in  the  cadaver  the  hand  may  be  slightly 
supinated  when  in  the  prone  position  and  slightly  pronated  when  in  the  supine 
position,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  actions  are  performed  by  the  muscle 
during  life.  It  is  impossible  for  an  individual  to  throw  into  action  any  one  muscle; 
in  other  words,  movements,  not  muscles,  are  represented  in  the  central  nervous 
system.  To  carry  out  a  movement  a  definite  combination  of  muscles  is  called  into 
play,  and  the  individual  has  no  power  either  to  leave  out  a  muscle  from  this  com- 
bination or  to  add  one  to  it.  One  (or  more)  muscle  of  the  combination  is  the  chief 
moving  force;  when  this  muscle  passes  over  more  than  one  joint  other  muscles 
(synergic  muscles)  come  into  play  to  inhibit  the  movements  not  required;  a  third 
set  of  muscles  (fixation  muscles)  fix  the  limb — i,  e.,  in  the  case  of  the  limb-movements 
— and  also  prevent  disturbances  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  generally.  As  an 
example,  the  movement  of  the  closing  of  the  fist  may  be  considered:  (1)  the  prime 
movers  are  the  Flexores  digitorum,  Flexor  poUicis  longus,  and  the  small  muscles 
of  the  thumb;  (2)  the  synergic  muscles  are  the  Extensores  carpi,  which  prevent 
flexion  of  the  wrist;  while  (3)  the  fixation  muscles  are  the  Biceps  and  Triceps 
brachii,  which  steady  the  elbow  and  shoulder.  A  further  point  which  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  actions  of  muscles  is  that  in  certain  positions 
a  movement  can  be  effected  by  gravity,  and  in  such  a  case  the  muscles  acting  are 
the  antagonists  of  those  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  in  action.  Thus  in  flexing 
the  trunk  when  no  resistance  is  interposed  the  Sacrospinales  contract  to  regulate 
the  action  of  gravity,  and  the  Recti  abdominis  are  relaxed.* 

By  a  consideration  of  the  action  of  the  muscles,  the  surgeon  is  able  to  explain 
the  causes  of  displacement  in  various  forms  of  fracture,  and  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce distortion  in  various  deformities,  and,  consequently,  to  adopt  appropriate 
treatment  in  each  case.  The  relations,  also,  of  some  of  the  muscles,  especially 
those  in  immediate  apposition  with  the  larger  bloodvessels,  and  the  surface  mark- 
ings they  produce,  should  be  remembered,  as  they  form  useful  guides  in  the 
application  of  ligatures  to  those  vessels. 

MECHANICS   OF  MUSCLE.^ 

In  studying  the  mechanical  action  of  muscles  the  individual  muscle  cannot 
always  be  treated  as  a  single  unit,  since  different  parts  of  the  same  muscle  may 
have  entirely  different  actions,  as  with  the  Pectoralis  major,  the  Deltoid,  and  the 
Trapezius  where  the  nerve  impulses  control  and  stimulate  different  portions  of  the 

1  Consult  in  this  connection  the  Oroonian  Lectures  (1003)  on  "Muscular  Movements  and  Their  Representation  in 
the  Central  Nervous  System. "  by  Charles  E.  Beevor,  M.D. 
>  R.  Fick.     Bd.  ii.  in  Bardeleben's  Handbuch  der  Anatomie  des  Menschen. 
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muscle  in  succession  or  at  difiFerent  times.   Most  muscles  are,  however,  in  a  meclianical 
sense  units.    But  in  either  case  the  muscle  fibers  constitute  the  elementary  motor 

elements.  , 
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The  Direction  of  the  Muscle  Pull. — In  those  muscles  where  the  fibers  always  run 
in  a  straight  line  from  origin  to  insertion  in.all  positions  of  the  joint,  a  straight  line 
joining  the  middle  of  the  surface  of  origin  with  the  middle  of  the  insertion  surface 


Fig.  362 


will  give  the  direction  of  the  pull  (Fig.  361).  If,  however,  the  muscle  or  its  tendon 
is  bent  out  of  a  straight  line  by  a  bony  process  or  ligament  so  that  it  runs  ove :  a 
pulley-like  arrangement,  the  direction  of  the  muscle  pull  is  naturally  bent  out  of 
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line.  The  direction  of  the  pull  in  such  cases  is  from  the  middle  point  of  insertion 
to  the  middle  point  of  the  pulley  where  the  muscle  or  tendon  is  bent.  Muscles  or 
tendons  of  muscles  whigh  pass  over  more  than  one  joint  and  pass  through  more  than 
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one  pulley  may  be  resolved,  so  far  as  the  direction  of  the  pull  is  concerned,  into  two 
or  more  units  or  single-joint  muscles  (Fig.  362).  The  tendons  of  the  Flexor  pro- 
fundus digitorum,  for  example,  pass  through  several  pulleys  formed  by  fibrous 
sheaths.  The  direction  of  the  pull  is  difiFerent  for  each  joint  and  varies  for  each 
joint  according  to  the  position  of  the  bones.  The  direction  is  determined  in  each 
case,  however,  by  a  straight  line  between  the  centers  of  the  pulleys  on  either  side  of 
the  joint  (Fig.  363).  The  direction  of  the  pull  in  any  of  the  segments  would  not 
be  altered  by  any  change  in  the  position  or  origin  of  the  muscle  belly  above  the 
proxhnal  pulley. 

The  Action  of  the  Muscle  Poll  on  the  Tendon. — ^Where  the  muscle  fibers  are  parallel 
or  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  tendon  the  entire  strength  of  the  muscle 
contraction  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  tendon. 

In  pinnate  muscles,  however,  only  a  portion  of  the  strength  of  contraction  is  efH-^ 
cient  in  the  direction  of  the  tendon,  since  a  portion  of  the  pull  would  tend  to  draw 
the  tendon  to  one  side,  this  is  mostly  annulled  by  pressure  of  surrounding  parts. 
In  bipinnate  muscles  this  lateral  pull  is  counterbalanced.    If,  for  example,  the  muscle 

fibers  are  inserted  into  the  tendon  at  an  angle  of  60 
degrees  (Fig.  364),  it  is  easy  to  determine  by  the 
parallelogram  of  forces  that  the  strength  of  the  pull 
along  the  direction  of  the  tendon  is  equal  to  one-half 
the  muscle  pull. 

T   =  tendon,  m  =  strength  and  direction  of  muscle 
pull. 

t  =  component  acting  in  the   direction   of   the 
tendon. 
<l>  —  angle  of  insertion  of  muscle  fibers  into  tendon. 
t 


cos  <l>  = 


m 


cos  z  60^  =  0.50000 


0.5  = 


t 


m 


If 


z 
z 
z 


t  =  i  m 

72**  30^ 
41^  20' 
90** 
0^ 
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COS   = 
COS   = 
COS   =  0 
COS  =   1 

The  more  acute  the  angle  <^,  that  is  the  smaller 

the  angle,  the  greater  the  component  acting  in  the 

direction  of  the  tendon  pull'.    At  41**  20'  three-fourths 

of  the  pull  would  be  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the 

tendon  and  at  0**  the  entire  strength.    On  the  other 

hand,  the  greater  the  angle  the  smaller  the  tendon  component;  at  72^  30^  one-third 

the  muscle  strength  would  act  in  the  direction  of  the  tendon  and  at  90°  the  tendon 

component  would  be  nil. 

The  Strength  of  Muscles. — ^The  strength  of  a  muscle  depends  upon  the  number  of 
fibers  in  what  is  known  as  the  physiological  cross-section,  that  is,  a  section  which 
passes  through  practically  all  of  the  fibers.^  In  a  muscle  with  parallel  or  nearly 
parallel  fibers  which  have  the  same  direction  as  the  tendon  this  corresponds  to  the 
anatomical  cross-section,  but  in  unipinnate  and  bipinnate  muscles  the  physiological 
cross-section  may  be  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  anatomical  cross-section  as  shown 
in  Fig.  365.  Since  Huber  has  shown  that  muscle  fibers  in  a  single  fasciculus  of  a 
given  muscle  vary  greatly  in  length,  in  some  fasciculi  from  9  mm.  to  30.4  mm.,  it 
is  unlikely  that- the  physiological  cross-section  will  pass  through  all  the  fibers. 
Estimates  have  been  made  of  the  strength  of  muscles  and  it  is  probable  that  coarse- 
fibered  muscles  are  somewhat  stronger  per  square  centimeter  of  physiological 
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cross-section  than  are  the  fine-fibered  muscles.  Pick  estimates  the  average  strength 
as  about  10  kg.  per  square  cm.  This  is  known  as  the  absohite  nnucla  strengtti. 
The  total  strength  of  a  muscle  would  be  equal  to  the  number  of  square  centimeters 
in  its  physidogical  cross-section  X  10  kg. 


Fia.  WS  — A,  fasirorm;  B.  unipiDOftM;  C,  bipinOKts;  P.C.S.,  phytiologica. 

The  Work  AccompUshed  by  Hoaclw. — For  practical  uses  this  should  be  expressed 
in  IcUogrammeteTs.  In  order  to  reckon  the  amount  of  work  which  a  muscle  can 
perform  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  it  is  necessary  to  know  (1)  its  pIiTsio- 
kpckl  crosa-wetion  (2)  the  mazUnnm  ahorteittiif ,  and  (3)  the  position  of  the  Jcrtat 
when  the  latter  is  obtained. 

Work  -=  lifted  weight  X  height  through  which  the  weight  is  lifted;  or 

Work  =  ten»on  X  distance;  tension  =  physiological  cross-section  X  absolute 
musde  strength. 

If  a  muscle  has  a  physiological  cross-section  of  5  sq.  cm.  its  tension  strength  = 
5  X  10  or  50  kg.  Lf  it  shortens  5  cm.  the  work  =  50  X  -05  =  2.5  kilogrammeters. 
If  one  determines  then  the  physiological  cross-section  and  multiplies  the  absolute 
muscle  strength,  10  kg.  by  this,  the  amount  of  tension  is  easily  obtained.  Then 
one  must  determine  only  the  amount  of  shortening  of  the  muscle  for  any  particular 
position  of  the  joint  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  work  the  muscle  can  do, 
ance  work  =  tension  X  distance. 

The  tension  of  a  muscle  is,  howev3r,  not  constant  during  the  course  of  contraction 
but  is  continually  decreasing  during  contraction.  It  is  at  a  maximum  at  the  begin- 
ning and  gradu^y  decreases. 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  the  work  diagram  F^.  366, 
AMD  (ordinate)  =  tension. 
A  V  X  (abscissa)  =  shortening. 

A  D  =  tension  of  muscle  in  eittended  or  antagonistic  position. 
-I  V  =  amount  of  actual  shortening. 
A  M  =  tension  in  midposition  =  absolute  muscle  strength. 

Z>  K  =  shows  how  the  tension  sinks  from  maximum  (in  the  extended  position  of 
the  muscle)  where  it  b  about  double  that  in  the  midposition  (if)  to 
nothing  on  complete  contraction. 
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A  A  D  V  =  work  diagram,  in  reality  the  hypothenose  is  not  straight  but  has  a 

concave  curve.    The  A  has  the  same  area  as  the  rectangle  A  MM'  V. 
A  M  =  the  average  tension. 

Work  =  A  M  X  AV  kilogrammeters  if  the  size  of  the  ordinate  as  expressed  in 
kilograms  and  the  abscissa  in  meters. 


TENSION 


^  SHORTeNINQ 


Although  the  muscle  works  with  a  changing  tension,  yet  the  accomplishment  is 
the  same  as  if  it  were  contracting  with  the  tension  of  the  midposition. 

In  reality  the  amount  of  work  is  somewhat  greater  since  even  in  extreme  con- 
traction the  muscle  still  retains  a  certain  amount  of  tension  so  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  is  more  nearly  like  A  D  X.  We  know  that  a  muscle  may  have 
an  extreme  actual  shortening  of  about  80  per  cent,  of  its  length  when  the  tendon 
of  insertion  is  cut. 

The  trapezoid  A  D  S  V  represents  more  nearly  the  amount  of  work,  but  since 
there  are  only  approximate  values  and  ADS  Vis  not  much  larger  than  AM  M'  V, 
we  may  use  the  latter. 

Only  the  tension  and  amount  of  shortening  are  needed  to  determine  the  amount 
of  work  of  the  muscle.  Neither  the  lever  arm  nor  the  fiber  angle  in  pinnate  muscles 
need  be  considered. 

The  diagram  Fig.  367  shows  that  the  lever  arm  is  of  no  importance  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  woi'k  the  muscle  performs. 

J B  and  J  B^  =  two  bones  jointed  at  J.  CD  and  EF  =  the  direction  of  the  pull 
of  two  muscles  of  equal  cross-section,  each  having  a  muscle  tension  of  1000  gms. 

The  centers  of  the  attachments  are  such  that  perpendiculars  J  c  and  J  e  to 
C  D  and  E  F  B.Te  equal  to  40  and  23  dmu.  respectively,  J  c  =  40  mm.  and  J  c  = 
23  nun.  The  static  moments  are  equal  to  1000  X  40  and  1000  X  23,  therefore  the 
first  muscle  can  hold  a  much  larger  load  {L)  on  the  bone  J  B^  at  H^  (100  mm.  from 
J)  than  the  second  muscle  whose  load  can  be  designated  as  U. 

Equilibrium  exists  for  the  first  muscle  if 

1000  y  40 
L  X  100  =  1000  X  40  or  i  =  ^^ —  =  400  gms. 

For  the  second  muscle  L^  X 100  =  1000  X  23. 

.^    1000  X  23   ._. 

U   =  :^ =  230  gms. 

If  we  suppose  J  jB  to  be  fixed  and  J  B^  to  move  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  about 
J'  and  the  muscle  C  D  to  shorten  5  mm.  C  d=  C  D  —  b  mm.  and  with  the  tension 
of  1000  gms.,  J  B^  will  take  the  position  J  B^  and  the  load  (i)  will  be  lifted  from 
W  to  H\ 
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If  the  second  muscle  likewise  shortens  5  mm.  then  Ef  —  E  F  —  5  mm.,  and 
ffith  the  tension  of  1000  gms.  the  bone  J  5'  will  take  the  position  J  B*  and  the 
weight  or  load  (D)  wiU  be  lifted  from  H^  to  H*.  The  question  now  is  to  prove 
that  the  work  done  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  namely,  5  X  1000  grammillimeters. 
If  so,  400  X  H^  ff«  ==  230  X  H^  H*  =  5000  grammillimeters. 

Since  the  two  radii  Cd  and  C  d'  are  very  long  as  compared  with  the  arc  d  d'  we 
may  consider  this  short  arc  as  a  line  J_to  C  D  at  d',  likewise  the  arc  //'  may  be 
considered  as  a  straight  line  J_to  E  F.  In  the  same  manner  we  can  consider  the 
short  axes  Ff,Dd,H'  H*  and  H'H^±  to  the  line  J  BK  The  sides  D  d'  and  Ff 
of  the  AD  dd'  and  Fff  are  each  5  mm. 

The  lever  arm  D  J  =  60  mm.  and  J  /^  =  30  mm. 
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The  AD  dd'  is  similar  to  the  A  D  c  J 


hence  Dd   :  5 


60:  40 


Dd     = 


also  ff»F':  Dd  ::  100  :  60 

300 


fr»  fl' : 


40 


::  100:  60       ff»ff«  = 


The  A  Fff  is  similar  to  F  e  J 
hence  Ff     :  5      ::    30  :  23        f/     = 
also   H^H*:Ff  ::  100  :  30 


H'J': 


150 


300 
40 

300 
24 

150 
23 

1500 


„„  ::  lOO  :  30       H^  H*  =    „„ 
23  69 


.-.    400X^  =  230X^-^  =  5000 
24  69 

Thus  we  see  that  the  work  of  the  two  muscles  depends  on  the  size  of  the  contrac- 
tion and  on  the  tension  and  not  on  the  lever  ann  in  very  small  contractions  or  in 
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the  summation  of  such  contractions  and  therefore  for  large  contractions.  In  the 
first  muscle  a  large  load  is  moved  through  a  short  distance  and  in  the  second  muscle 
a  lighter  load  is  moved  through  a  greater  distance. 

The  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  pinnate  muscles  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  angle  of  insertion  of  the  muscle  fibers  into  the  tendon,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  diagram  Fig.  368. 

T  T  =  direction  of  the  tendon  pull. 
wa  =  direction  of  muscle  fiber  before  con- 
traction. 
m'  =  direction  of  muscle  fiber  after  contracr 
tion. 
V  =  amount  of  contraction. 
m  =  tension  of  the  muscle. 
<l>  =  angle  of  insertion  of  muscle  fiber. 
t  =  tendon  component  =  m  X  cos  <t>  = 
the  weight  carried  by  the  tendon 
to  balance  the  muscle  tension. 
d  —  distance  tendon  is  drawn  up. 

(1)  m  X  V  =  work  done  by  the  muscle  fiber. 

(2)  ^  X  d  =  work  done  by  the  movement  of 

the  tendon. 

If  we  consider  the  distance  v  as  being  very 
short  then  the  line  6  c  can  be  dealt  with  as 
though  it  were  perpendicular  to  a  c. 

thep  V  ^  d  X  cos  0  or  d  = 


^a 


since  t  =  m  X  cos  0  or  m  = 


cos  0 
t 


mX  V  ^ 


t 


cos  <t> 
XdX  COS  4>='tXd 


r 
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COS  0 

If  this  is  true  for  very  minute  contractions  it 
is  likewise  true  for  a  series  of  such  contraction 
and  hence  for  larger  contractions. 

If  we  assume  that  4>  =  60**,  m  =  10  kg.  and  t 
=  5  mm.,  the  work  done  by  the  contracting 
muscle  fiber  =  mror  lOX  5  kilogrammilli- 
meters. 


cos  z  60^  =  J;  hence  <  =  J  m;  and  d  =  r=»2r;im  =  6  kg.;  and  2v  =  \Q  mm. 

hence  <  d  =  50  kilogrammillimeters  or  the  work  done  by  the  movement  of  the 
tendon  in  lifting  the  load  of  5  kg.  a  distance  of  10  mm.,  and  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  done  by  the  muscle  fiber.  The  load  on  the  tendon  is  but  one-half  the  tension 
of  the  muscle,  but  the  distance  through  which  the  load  is  lifted  is  twice  that  of  the 
amount  of  shortening  of  the  muscle. 

If   0  =  4r  20'        then  cos   4>  =  I 
hence  t  =  f  m         and  d  '=  f  t?  and  t  d  =  mv 

In  pinnate  muscles,  then,  we  have  the  rather  unexpected  condition  in  which 
the  same  amount  of  movement  of  the  tendon  can  be  accomplished  with  less  contrac- 
tioii  of  the  muscle  than  in  muscles  where  the  fibers  have  the  same  direction  as  the 
tendon. 

The  Action  of  Muscles  on  Joints. — If  we  consider  now  the  action  of  a  single  muscle 
extending  over  a  single  joint  in  which  one  bone  is  fixed  and  the  other  movable,  ive 
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will  find  that  muscle  pull  can  be  resolved  into  two  components,  a  turning  com- 
ponent and  a  friction  or  pressure  component  as  shown  in  Fig.  369. 


D  F  =  the  fixed  bone  from  which  the  muscle  takes  its  origin. 
D  K  =  the  movable  bone. 

01    =  a  line  from  the  middle  of  origin  to  the  middle  of  insertion. 
I M  =  size  and  direction  of  the  muscle  pull. 

If  the  parallelogram  is  constructed  with  /  t  and  M  b  _\_to  D  K,  then  1 1  =  the 
turning  component  and  7  6  =  the  component  which  acts  against  the  joint. 

The  size  of  the  two  components  depends  upon  the  insertion  angle  <t>.    The  Smaller 
this  angle  the  smaller  the  turning  component,  and  the  nearer  this  angle  <t>  is  to 
90®  the  larger  the  turning  component. 
It  =  IMXsin<t> 
/  6  =  J  if  X  cos  <^ 

cos  <t>  =  0,  sine  0  =  1 

and  1 1  =  I  m 
cos  0  =  1,  sine  0  =-0 
and  /  <  =  0 

• 

With  movements  of  the  bone  D  K  the  angle  of  insertion  is  continually  changing, 
and  hence  the  two  components  are  changing  in  value. 


If  0  =  90* 
hence  7  6  =  0 

If  0  =  0^ 
hence  7  6  =  1 
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If,  for  example,  the  dbtance  from  origin  0  to  the  joint  D  is  greater  than  from 

7>  to  7,  as  in  the  Brachialis  or  Biceps  muscles,  the  turning  component  increases  until 

the  insertion  angle  0  =  90^  which  is  the  optimum  angle  for  muscle  action,  while 

the  pressure  component  gradually  decreases.    If  the  movement  continues  beyond 

24 
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this  point  the  turning  component  gradually  decreases  and  the  pressure  component 
changes  into  a  component  which  tends  to  draw  the  two  bones  apart  and  which 
gradually  increases  as  shown  in  Fig.  370. 

When  the  bone  Z)  Jf  is  in  such  a  position  that  the  insertion  angle  4>  =  41**  20^ 
the  pressure  component  =  f  7  m  and  the  turning  component  i  7  m,  at  60®  the  two 
components  are  equal,  at  90®  the  pressure  component  =  0  and  the  turning  com- 
ponent =  I M  and  at  131®  21'  the  pressure  component  has  been  converted  into  a 
pulling  component  =  i  I  M  and  the  tinning  component  =  f  7  3/. 


If,  for  example,  the  distance  from  the  origin  0  to  the  joint  D  is  less  than  the  dis- 
tance from  the  insertion  7  to  the  joint  D,  as  in  the  Brachioradialis  muscle,  the 
insertion  angle  increases  with  the  flexion  but  never  reaches  90®.  The  turning 
component  gradually  increases  to  a  certain  point  and  then  slowly  decreases  as  shown 
in  Fig.  371,  while  the  pressure  component  gradually  decreases  and  then  slowly 
increases.  It  always  remains  large  and  its  action  is  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
joint. 

Levers. — ^The  majority  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  act  on  bones  as  the  power  on 
levers.  Levers  of  the  III  class  are  the  most  common,  as  the  action  of  the  Biceps, 
and  the  Brachialis  muscles  on  the  forearm  bones.  Levers  of  the  I  Class  are  found 
in  movements  of  the  head  where  the  occipito-atlantal  joint  acts  as  the  fulcrum  and 
the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  neck  as  the  power.    Another  common  example  is 
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the  foot  when  one  raises  the  body  by  contracting  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus. 
Here  the  ankle-joint  acts  as  the  fulcrum  and  the  pressure  of  the  toes  on  the  ground 
as  the  weight.  This  is  frequently,  though  wrongly,  considered  a  lever  of  the  II  Class. 
If  one  were  to  stand  on  one's  head  with  the  legs  up  and  with  a  weight  on  the  plantar 
surface  of  the  toes,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  would  have  a  lever  of  the  I  Class  if  the 
weight  were  raised  by  contraction  of  the  Gastrocnemius  muscle.  The  confusion 
has  arisen  by  not  considering  the  fact  that  the  f ulcriun  and  the  power  in  all  three 
classes  of  levers  must  have  a  conamon  basis  of  action,  as  shown  in  Fig.  372, 
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If  the  fulcrum  rests  on  the  earth  the  power  must  either  directly  or  indirectly 
push  from  the  earth  or  be  attached  to  the  earth  either  by  gravity  or  otherwise  if  it 
pulls  toward  the  earth.  If  the  power  were  attached  to  the  weight  no  lever  action 
could  be  obtained. 

There  are  no  levers  of  the  II  Class  represented  in  the  body. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BfUSCLES. 

Both  the  cross-striated  and  smooth  muscles,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  are 
of  ectodermal  origin,  arise  from  the  mesoderm.  The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  trunk 
are  derived  from  the  myotomes  while  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  limbs  differentiate 
directly  from  the  mesoderm. 

The  Myotomic  Muscles. — ^The  intrinsic'  muscles  of  the  trunk  which  are  derived 
directly  from  the  myotomes  are  conveniently  treated  in  two  groups,  the  deep 
muscles  of  the  back  and  the  thoraco-abdominal  muscles. 

The  deep  muscles  of  the  back  extend  from  the  sacral  to  the  occipital  region  and 
vary  much  in  length  and  size.  They  act  chiefly  on  the  vertebral  column.  The 
shorter  muscles,  such  as  the  Interspinales,  Intertransversarii,  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  Multifidus,  the  Rotatores,  Levatores  costarum,  Obliquus  capitis  inferior, 
ObUquus  capitis  superior  and  Rectus  capitis  posterior  minor  which  extend  between 
adjoining  vertebrse,  retain  the  primitive  segmentation  of  the  myotomes.  Other 
muscles,  such  as  the  Splenius  capitis,  Splenius  cervicis,  Sacrospinalis,  Semispinalis, 
Multifidus,  Iliocostalis,  Longissimus,  Spinales,  Semispinales,  and  Rectus  capitis 
posterior  major,  which  extend  over  several  vertebrae,  are  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
successive  myotomes  and  the  spUtting  into  longitudinal  columns. 

The  fascia  lumbo-dorsalis  develops  between  the  true  myotomic  muscles  and  the 
more  superficial  ones  which  migrate  over  the  back  such  as  the  Trapezius,  Rhom- 
boideus,  and  Latissimus. 

The  anterior  vertebral  muscles,  the  Longus  colli,  Longus  capitis,  Rectus  capitis 
anterior  and  Rectus  capitis  lateralis  are  derived  from  the  ventral  part  of  the  cervical 
myotomes  as  are  probably  also  the  Scaleni. 

The  thoraco-abdominal  muscles  arise  through  the  ventral  extension  of  the 
thoracic  myotomes  into  the  body  wall.  This  process  takes  place  coincident  with  the 
ventral  extension  of  the  ribs.  In  the  thoracic  region  the  primitive  myotomic 
segments  still  persist  as  the  intercostal  muscles,  but  over  the  abdomen  these  ventral 
myotomic  processes  fuse  into  a  sheet  which  splits  in  various  ways  to  form  the 
Rectus,  the  Obliquus  extemus  and  intemus,  and  the  Transversalis.  Such  muscles 
as  the  Pectoralis  major  and  minor  and  the  Serratus  anterior  do  not  belong  to  the 
above  group. 

The  Ventrolateral  Muscles  of  the  Neck. — ^The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue,  the 
Infrahyoid  muscles  and  the  diaphragm  are  derived  from  a  more  or  less  continuous 
premuscle  mass  which  extends  on  each  side  from  the  tongue  into  the  lateral  region 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  neck  and  into  it  early  extend  the  hypoglossal  and  branches 
of  the  upper  cervical  nerves.  The  two  halves  which  form  the  Infrahyoid  muscles 
and  the  diaphragm  are  at  first  widely  separated  from  each  other  by  the  heart.  • 
As  the  latter  descends  into  the  thorax  the  diaphragmatic  portion  of  each  lateral 
mass  is  carried  with  its  nerve  down  into  the  thorax  and  the  laterally  placed  Infra- 
hyoid muscles  move  toward  the  midventral  line  of  the  neck. 

Moscles  of  the  Shoulder  Girdle  and  Arm.— The  Trapezius  and  Sternocleidomas- 
toideus  arise  from  a  common  premuscle  mass  in  the  occipital  region  just  caudal  to 
the  last  branchial  arch;  as  the  mass  increases  in  size  it  spreads  downward  to  the 
shoulder  girdle  to  which  it  later  becomes  attached.  It  also  spreads  backward  and 
downward  to  the  spinous  processes,  gaining  attachment  at  a  still  later  period. 
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The  Levator  scapulae,  Serratus  anterior  and  the  Rhomboids  arise  from  premuscle 
tissue  in  the  lower  cervical  region  and  undergo  extensive  migration. 

The  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres  major  are  associated  in  their  origin  from  the 
premuscle  sheath  of  the  arm  as  are  also  the  two  Pectoral  muscles  when  the  arm 
bud  lies  in  the  lower  cervical  region. 

The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  arm  develop  in  situ  from  the  mesoderm  of  the  arm 
bud  and  probably  do  not  receive  cells  or  buds  from  the  myotomes.  The  nerves 
enter  the  arm  bud  when  it  still  lies  in  the  cervical  region  and  as  the  arm  shifts 
caudally  over  the  thorax  the  lower  cervical  nerves  which  unite  to  form  the  brachial 
plexus,  acquire  a  caudal  direction. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Leg. — ^The  muscles  of  the  leg  like  those  of  the  arm  develop 
in  situ  from  the  mesoderma  of  the  leg  bud,  the  myotomes  apparently  taking  no 
part  in  their  formation. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Head. — ^The  muscles  of  the  orbit  arise  from  the  mesoderm  over 
the  dorsal  and  caudal  sides  of  the  optic  stalk. 

The  muscles  of  mastication  arise  from  the  mesoderm  of  the  mandibular  arch. 
The  mandibular  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  enters  this  premuscle  mass  before 
it  splits  into  the  Temporal,  Masseter  and  Pterygoideus. 

The  facial  muscles  (muscles  of  expression)  arise  from  the  mesoderm  of  the  hyoid 
arch.  The  facial  nerve  entws  this  mass  before  it  begins  to  split,  and  as  the  muscle 
mass  spreads  out  over  the  face  and  head  and  neck  it  splits  more  or  less  incompletely 
into  the  various  muscles. 

The  early  differentiation  of  the  muscular  system  apparently  goes  on  independ- 
ently of  the  nervous  system  and  only  later  does  it  appear  that  muscles  are  dependent 
on  the  functional  stimuli  of  the  nerves  for  their  continued  existence  and  growth. 
Although  the  nervous  system  does  not  influence  muscle  differentiation,  the  nerves, 
owing  to  their  early  attachments  to  the  muscle  rudiments,  are  in  a  general  way 
indicators  of  the  position  of  origin  of  many  of  the  muscles  and  likewise  in  many 
instances  the  nerves  indicate  the  paths  along  which  the  developing  muscles  have 
migrated  during  development.  The  muscle  df  the  diaphragm,  for  example,  has  its 
origin  in  the  region  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  segments.  The  phrenic  nerve  enters 
the  muscle  mass  while  the  latter  is  in  this  region  and  is  drawn  out  as  the  diaphragm 
migrates  through  the  thorax.  The  Trapezius  and  Sternocleidomastoideus  arise 
in  the  lateral  occipital  region  as  a  conmion  muscle  mass,  into  which  at  a  very  early 
period  the  nervus  accessorius  extends  and  as  the  muscle  mass  migrates  and  extends 
caudally  the*  nerve  is  carried  with  it.  The  Pectoralis  major  and  minor  arise  in  the 
cervical  region,  receive  their  nerves  while  in  this  position  and  as  the  muscle  mass 
migrates  and  ext^ds  caudally  over  the  thorax  the  nerves  are  carried  along.  The 
Latissimus  dorsi  and  Serratus  anterior  are  excellent  examples  of  migrating  muscles 
whose  nerve  supply  indicates  their  origin  in  the  cervical  region.  The  Rectus 
abdominis  and  the  other  abdominal  muscles  migrate  or  shift  from  a  lateral  to  a 
ventrolateral  or  abdominal  position,  carrying  with  them  the  nerves. 

The  facial  nerve,  which  early  enters  the  common  facial  muscle  mass  of  the  second 
branchial  or  hyoid  arch,  is  dragged  about  with  the  muscle  as  it  spreads  over  the  head 
and  face  and  neck,  and  as  the  muscle  splits  into  the  various  muscles  of  expression, 
the  nerve  is  correspondingly  split.  The  mandibular  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve 
enters  at  an  early  time  the  muscle  mass  in  the  mandibular  arch  and  as  this  mass 
splits  and  migrates  apart  to  form  the  muscles  of  mastication  the  nerve  splits  into 
its  various  branches. 

The  nerve  supply  then  serves  as  a  key  to  the  common  origin  of  certain  groups  of 
muscles.  The  muscles  supplied  by  the  oculomotor  nerve  arise  from  a  single  mass 
in  the  eye  region;  the  lingual  muscles  arise  from  a  common  mass  supplied  by  the 
hypoglossal  nerve. 
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Striped  or  Tolnntuy  Hoscls. — Striped  or  voluntary  muscle  is  composed  of  bundles 
of  fibers  each  enclosed  in  a  delicate  web  called  the  perimysiam  in  contradistinction 
to  the  sheath  of  areolar  tissue  which  invests  the  entire  muscle,  the  epimysinm. 
The  bundles  are  termed  faaoicaU;  they  are  prismatic  in  shape,  of  different  sizes 
in  different  muscles,  and  are  for  the  most  part  placed  parallel  to  one  another, 
though  they  have  a  tendency  to  converge  toward  their  tendinous  attachments. 
Each  fasciculus  is  made  up  of  a  strand  of  fibera,  which  also  run  parallel  with  each 
other,  and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  delicate  connective  tissue  derived 
from  the  perimysium  and  termed  endoniTsinm.  This  does  not  form  the  sheath 
d  the  fib^,  but  serves  to  support  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves  ramifying  between 

A  mmcular  flber  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  soft  contractile  substance,  enclosed 
in  a  tubular  sheath  named  by  Bowman  the  sareolemma.  The  fibers  are  cylindrical 
or  prismatic  in  shape  (Fig,  373),  and  are  of  no  great  length,  not  exceeding,  as  a  rule, 
40  mm.  Huber^  has  recently  found  that  the  muscle  fibers  in  the  adductor  muscle 
of  the  thigh  of  the  rabbit  vary  greatly  in  length  even  in  the  same  fasciculus.  In  a 
fasciculus  40  mm.  in  length  the  fibers  varied  from  30.4  mm.  to  9  mm.  in  length. 
Their  breadth  varies  in  man  from  0.01  to  0.1  mm.    As  a  rule,  the  fibers  do  not 
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(li\-ide  or  anastomose;  but  occasionally,  especially  in  the  tongue  and  facial  mus- 
cles, they  may  be  seen  to  divide  into  several  branches.  In  the  substance  of  the 
muscle,  the  fibers  end  by  tapering  extremities  which  are  joined  to  the  ends  of 
other  fibers  by  the  sareolemma.  At  the  tendinous  end  of  the  muscle  the  sareo- 
lemma appears  to  blend  with  a  small  bundle  of  fibers,  into  which  the  tendon 
becomes  subdivided,  while  the  muscular  substance  ends  abruptly  and  can  be 
readily  made  to  retract  from  the  point  of  jimction.  The  areolar  tissue  between 
the  fibers  appears  to  be  prolonged  more  or  less  into  the  tendon,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
trf  sheath  around  the  tendon  bundles  for  a  longer  or  shorter  distance.  When 
muscular  fibers  are  attached  to  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  their  fibers  become 
continuous  with  those  of  the  areolar  tissue. 

The  sareolemma,  or  tubular  sheath  of  the  fiber,  is  a  transparent,  elastic,  and 
^parently  homogeneous  membrane  of  considerable  toughness,  so  that  it  some- 
times remains  entire  when  the  included  substance  is  ruptured.  On  the  internal 
surface  of  the  sareolemma  in  mammalia,  and  also  in  the  substance  of  the  fiber 
in  frogs,  elongated  nuclei  are  seen,  and  in  connection  with  these  is  a  little  granular 
protoplasm. 

Upon  examination  of  a  voluntary  muscular  fiber  by  transmitted  light,  it  is 
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found  to  be  marked  by  alternate  light  aod  dark  bands  or  striee,  which  pass  trans- 
versely across  the  fiber  (Fig,  374).    When  examined  by  polarized  light  the 
dark  bands  are  found  to  be  doubly  refracting  (anisotropic),  while  the  clear 
stripes  are  singly  refracting  (isotropic).    The  dark  and  light  bands  are  of  nearly 
equal  breadth,  and  alternate  with  great  regularity;  they  vary  in  breadth  from  about 
1  to  2>x.     If  the  surface  be  carefully 
focussed,  rows  of  granules  will  be  de- 
tected at  the  points  of  junction  of  the 
dark  and  light  bands,  and  very  fine 
longitudinal  lines  may  be  seen  run- 
ning through  the  dark   bands   and 
joining  these  granules  together.    By 
treating  the  specimen  with  certain 
reagents  {e.  g.,  chloride  of  gold)  fine 
lines  may  be  seen  running  transversely 
between  the  granulesand  uniting  them 
together.  This  appearance  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  a  reticulum  or  network 
of  interstitial  substance  lying  between 
the  contractile  portions  of  the  muscle. 
The  longitudinal  atriation  gives  the 
fiber  the  appearance  of  being  made 
up  of  a  bundle  of  fibrils  wliich  have 
been  termed   aarcoBtyles  or  muscle 
colnmns,  and  if  the  fiber  be  hardened 
in  alcohol,  it  can  bebroken  uplongitu- 
6^''-^^^^^:^;%S^^:^i^^*S'-^s^^^^l^^^    dinally  and  the  sarcostyles  separated 
ooiiMtioDr   c.  stiu Bomiier.  d.  d.  The sm^eat  which  oouw     irom  cacn  oincF  i^rig.Aio.)   incretic- 
ba  detached.  ulum.  With  its  loDgitudinal  and  trans- 

verse meshes,  is  called  sarcoplasm. 
In  a  transverse  section,  the  muscular  fiber  is  seen  to  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  areas,  called  the  areas  of  CohnlMun,  more  or  less  polyhedral  in  shape  and  con- 
^ting  of  the  transversely  divided  sarcostyles,  surrounded  by  transparent  sarco- 
piasm  (Fig.  373). 


Fro.  878.— pUgram  o(  a  mrBome™.    (Alter  Schifet.) 


Upon  closer  examination,  and  by  somewhat  altering  the  focus,  the  appearances 
become  more  complicated,  and  are  susceptible  of  various  interpretations.  The 
transverse  striation,  which  in  Fig.  374  appears  as  a  mere  alternation  of  dark  and 
light  bands,  is  resolved  into  the  appearance  seen  in  Fig.  375,  which  shows  a  series 
of  broad  dark  bands,  separated  by  light  bands,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two 
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by  a  dark  dotted  line.  This  line  is  termed  Dobie's  line  or  Krause's  membrane 
(Fig.  376,  k),  because  it  was  believed  by,Krause  to  be  an  actual  membrane,  con- 
tinuous with  the  sarcolenmia,  and  dividing  the  light  band  into  two  compartments. 
In  addition  to  the  membrane  of  Krause,  fine  clear  lines  may  be  made  out,  with  a 
sufficiently  high  power,  crossing  the  center  of  the  dark  band;  these  are  known  as 
the  lines  of  Hensen  (Fig.  376,  H). 

Schafer  has  worked  out  the  minute  anatomy  of  muscular  fiber,  particularly  in 
the  wing  muscles  of  insects,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  interstitial  sarcoplasm  which  separates  the  sarco- 
styles.    In  the  following  description  that  given  by  Schafer  will  be  closely  followed. 

A  sarcostyle  may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  successive  portions,  each  of  which 
is  termed  a  sarcomere.  The  sarcomere  is  situated  between  two  membranes  of  Krause 
and  consists  of  (1)  a  central  dark  part,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  dark  band 
of  the  whole  fiber,  and  is  named  a  sarcoas  element.  This  sarcous  element  really 
consists  of  two  parts,  superimposed  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  and  when  the  fiber 
is  stretched  these  two  parts  become  separated  from  each  other  at  the  line  of  Hensen. 
(Fig.  376,  A),  (2)  On  either  side  of  this  central  dark  portion  is  a  clear  layer,  most 
visible  when  the  fiber  is  extended;  this  is  situated  between  the  dark  center  and  the 
membrane  of  Krause,  and  when  the  sarcomeres  are  joined  together  to  form  the 
sarcostyle,  constitutes  the  light  band  of  the  striated  muscular  fiber. 

When  the  sarcostyle  is  extended,  the  clear  intervals  are  well-marked  and  plainly 
to  be  seen;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sarcostyle  is  contracted,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  muscle  is  in  a  state  of  contraction,  these  clear  portions  are  very  small 
or  they  may  have  disappeared  altogether  (Fig.  376,  B).  When  the  sarcostyle  is 
stretched  to  its  full  extent,  not  only  is  the  clear  portion  well-marked,  but  the  dark 
portion — ^the  sarcous  element — is  separated  into  its  two  constituents  along  the 
line  of  Hensen.  The  sarcous  element  does  not  lie  free  in  the  sarcomere,  for  when 
the  sarcostyle  is  stretched,  so  as  to  render  the  clear  portion  visible,  very  fine 
lines,  which  are  probably  septa,  may  be  seen  running  through  it  from  the  sarcous 
element  to  the  membrane  of  Krause. 

Schafer  explains  these  phenomena  in  the  following  way:  He  considers  that  each 
sarcous  element  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  longitudinal  channels,  which  open 
into  the  clear  part  toward  the  membrane  of  Krause  but  are  closed  at  the  line  of 
Hensen.  When  the  muscular  fiber  is  contracted  the  clear  part  of  the  muscular 
substance  is  driven  into  these  channels  or  tubes,  and  is  therefore  hidden  from 
sight,  but  at  the  same  time  it  swells  up  the  sarcous  element  and  widens  and  shortens 
the  sarcomere.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fiber  is  extended,  this  clear  sub- 
stance is  driven  out  of  the  tubes  and  collects  between  the  sarcous  element  and 
the  membrane  of  Krause,  and  gives  the  appearance  of  the  light  part  between 
these  two  structures;  by  this  means  it  elongates  and  narrows  the  sarcomere. 

If  this  view  be  tfue,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  and,  as  Schafer  has  shown, 
harmonizes  the  contraction  of  muscle  with  the  ameboid  action  of  protoplasm. 
In  an  ameboid  cell,  there  is  a  framework  of  spongioplasm,  which  stains  with 
hematoxylin  and  similar  reagents,  enclosing  in  its  meshes  a  clear  substance,  hyalo- 
plasm, which  will  not  stain  with  these  reagents.  Under  stimulation  the  hyaloplasm 
passes  into  the  pores  of  the  spongioplasm;  without  stimulation  it  tends  to  pass 
out  as  in  the  formation  of  pseudopodia.  In  muscle  there  is  the  same  thing,  viz., 
a  framework  of  spongioplasm  -staining  with  hematoxylin — ^the  substance  of  the 
sarcous  element — and  this  encloses  a  clear  hyaloplasm,  the  clear  substance  of 
the  sarcomere,  which  resists  staining  with  this  reagent.  During  contraction  of  the 
muscle — i.  e.,  stimulation — ^this  clear  substance  passes  into  the  pores  of  the  spongio- 
plasm; while  during  extension  of  the  muscle — i.  e.,  when  there  is  no  stimulation — 
it  tends  to  pass  out  of  the  spongioplasm. 

In  this  way  the  contraction  is  brought  about:  under  stimulation  the  proto- 
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plasmic  material  (the  clear  substance  of  the  sarcomere)  recedes  into  the  sarcous 
element,  causing  the  sarcomere  to  widen  out  and  shorten.  The  contraction  of  the 
muscle  is  merely  the  sum  total  of  this  widenihg  out  and  shortening  of  these  bodies. 
Vessels  and  Nerves  of  Striped  Muscle. — ^The  capillaries  of  striped  masde  are 
very  abundant,  and  form  a  sort  of  rectangular  network,  the  branches  of  which  run 
longitudinally  in  the  endomysium  between  the  muscular  fibers,  and  are  joined  at 
short  intervals  by  transverse  anastomosing  branches.  In  the  red  muscles  of  the 
rabbit  dilatations  occur  on  the  transverse  branches  of  the  capillary  network.  The 
larger  vascular  channels,  arteries  and  veins,  are  found  only  in  the  perimysium, 
between  the  muscular  fasciculi.  Nerves  are  profusely  distributed  to  striped  muscle. 
Their  mode  of  termination  is  described  on  page  730.  The  existence  of  lymphatic 
vessels  in  striped  muscle  has  not  been  ascertained,  though  they  have  been  foimd  in 
tendons  and  in  the  sheaths  of  the  muscles. 

Ossification  of  muscular  tissue  as  a  result  of  repeated  strain  or  injury  is  not  infrequent.  It 
is  oftenest  found  about  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  longus  and  Vastus  medialis  in  horsemen, 
or  in  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Deltoideus  of  soldiers.  It  may  take  the  form  of  exostoses  firmly 
fiaced  to  the  bone — c.  ^.,  *'rider's  bone"  on  the  femur — or  of  layers  or  spicules  of  bone  lying  in 
the  muscles  or  their  fascisB  and  tendons.  Busse  states  that  these  bony  deposits  are  preceded 
by  a  hemorrhagic  myositis  due  to  injury,  the  effused  blood  organizing  and  being  finally  converted 
into  bone.  In  the  rarer  disease,  progressive  myositis  ossificans,  there  is  an  unexplained  tendency 
for  practically  any  of  the  voluntary  muscles  to  become  converted  into  solid  9fA  brittle  bony 
masses  which  are  completely  rigid. 

TENDONS.  APONEUROSES,  AND  FASGLE. 

Tendons  are  white,  glistening,  fibrous  cords,  varying  in  length  and  thickness, 
sometimes  round,  sometimes  flattened,  and  devoid  of  elasticity.  They  consist 
almost'  entirely  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  the  fibrils  of  which  have  an  undulating 
course  parallel  with  each  other  and  are  firmly  united  together.  WTien  boiled  in 
water  tendon  is  almost  completely  converted  into  gelatin,  the  white  fibers  being 
composed  of  the  albuminoid  collagen,  which  is  often  regarded  as  the  anhydride  of 
gelatin.  They  are  very  sparingly  supplied  with  bloodvessels,  the  smaller  tendons 
presenting  in  their  interior  no  trace  of  them.  Nerves  supplying  tendons  have  special 
modifications  of  their  terminal  fibers,  named  organs  of  Gol^. 

Aponeuroses^  are  flattened  or  ribbon-shaped  tendons,  of  a  pearly  white  color, 
iridescent,  glistening,  and  similar  in  structure  to  the  tendons.  They  are  only 
sparingly  supplied  with  bloodvessels. 

The  tendons  and  aponeuroses  are  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  muscles, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  movable  structures,  as  the  bones,  cartilages  liga- 
ments, and  fibrous  membranes  (for  instance,  the  sclera).  Where  the  muscular  fibers 
are  in  a  direct  line  with  those  of  the  tendon  or  aponeurosis,  the  two  are  directly 
continuous.  But  where  the  muscular  fibers  join  the  tendon  or  aponeurosis  at  an 
oblique  angle,  they  end,  according  to  Kolliker,  in  rounded  extremities  which  are 
received  into  corresponding  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  latter,  the  connective 
tissue  between  the  muscular  fibers  being  continuous  with  that  of  the  tendon.  The 
latter  mode  of  attachment  occurs  in  all  the  penniform  and  bipenniform  muscles, 
and  in  those  muscles  the  tendons  of  which  conunence  in  a  membranous  form, 
as  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus. 

The  fascisB  are  fibroareolar  or  aponeurotic  laminae,  of  variable  thickness  and 
strength,  found  in  all  regions  of  the  body,  investing  the  softer  and  more  delicate 
organs.  During  the  process  of  development  many  of  the  cells  of  the  mesoderm 
are  differentiated  into  bones,  muscles,  vessels,  etc.;  the  cells  of  the  mesoderm  which 
are  not  so  utilized  form  an  investment  for  these  structures  and  are  differentiated 
into  the  true  skin  and  the  fasciae  of  the  body.  They  have  been  subdivided,  from 
the  situations  in  which  they  occur,  into  superficial  and  deep. 
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The  snpetfleifti  tasda  is  found  immediately  beneath  the  integument  over  almost  the 
entire  surface  of  the  body.  It  connects  the  skin  with  the  deep  fascia,  and  consists 
of  fibroaredar  tissue,  containing  in  its  mesbes  pellicles  of  fat  in  varying  quantity. 
Fibro-areolar  tissue  is  composed  of  wtnte  fibers  and  yelloir  elastic  fibers  intercrossing 
in  all  directions,  and  united  together  by  a  homogeneous  cement  or  ground  substance, 
tbenutnz. 

The  cells  of  areolar  tissue  are  of  four  principal  kinds:  (1)  Flattened  lamellar 
edit,  which  may  be  either  branched  or  unbranched.  The  branched  lamellar  cells 
are  composed  of  clear  cytoplasm,  and  contain  oval  nuclei;  the  processes  of  these 
cells  may  unite  so  as  to  form  an  open  network,  as  in  the  cornea.  The  unbranched 
cells  are  joined  edge  to  edge  like  the  cells  of  an  epithelium ;  the  "  tendon  cells,"  pres- 
ently to  be  described,  are  examples  of  this  variety.  (2)  Clasm&tocTtes,  large  irregular 
cells  characterized  by  the  presence  of  granules  or  vacuoles  in  their  protoplasm. 
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and  containing  oval  nuclei.  (3)  Grannie  cells  {Mastzellen),  which  are  ovoid  or 
spheroidal  in  shape.  They  are  formed  of  a  soft  protoplasm,  containing  granules 
which  are  basoplul  in  character.  (4)  Plasma  cells  of  Waldeyer,  usually  spheroidal 
and  dbtinguished  by  containing  a  vacuolated  protoplasm.  The  vacuoles  are  filled 
with  fluid,  and  the  protoplasm  between  the  spaces  is  clear,  with  occasionally  a  few 
scattered  basophil  granules. 

In  addition  to  these  four  typical  forms  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  areolar 
tissue  may  be  seen  to  possess  wandering  cells,  i.  e.,  leucocj-tes  which  have  emigrated 
from  the  neighboring  vessels;  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye 
cells  filled  with  granules  of  pigment  (pigment  cells)  are  found. 

The  cells  lie  in  spaces  in  the  ground  substance  between  the  bundles  of  fibers, 
and  these  spaces  may  be  brought  into  view  by  treating  the  tissue  with  nitrate  of 
silver  and  exposing  it  to  the  light.  This  will  color  the  ground  substance  and  leave 
the  cell-spaces  unstained. 
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Fat  is  entirely  absent  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  eyelids,  of  the  penis 
and  scrotum,  and  of  the  labia  minora.  It  varies  in  thickness  in  different  parts  of 
the  body;  in  the  groin  it  is  so  thick  that  it  may  be  subdivided  into  several  laminae. 
Beneath  the  fatty  layer  there  is  generally  another  layer  of  superficial  fascia,  com- 
paratively devoid  of  adipose  tissue,  in  which  the  trunks  of  the  subcutaneous  vessels 
and  nerves  are  found,  as  the  superficial  epigastric  vessels  in  the  abdominal  region, 
the  superficial  veins  in  the  forearm,  the  saphenous  veins  in  the  leg  and  thigh,  and  the 
superficial  lymph  glands.  Certain  cutaneous  muscles  also  are  situated  in  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  as  the  Platysma  in  the  neck,  and  the  Orbicularis  oculi  around  the  eyelids. 
This  fascia  is  most  distinct  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  perineum,  and  extremi- 
ties; it  is  very  thin  in  those  regions  where  muscular  fibers  are  inserted  into  the 
integimient,  as  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  the  face,  and  around  the  margin  of  the  anus. 
It  is  very  dense  in  the  scalp,  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet,  forming  a 
fibro-fatty  layer,  which  binds  the  integument  firmly  to  the  underlying  structures. 

The  superficial  fascia  connects  the  skin  to  the  subjacent  parts,  facilitates  the 
movement  of  the  skin,  serves  as  a  soft  nidus  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves 
to  the  integument,  and  retains  the  warmth  of  the  body,  since  the  fat  contained  in 
its  areolae  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat. 

The  deep  fascia  is  a  dense,  inelastic,  fibrous  membrane,  forming  sheaths  for  the 
muscles,  and  in  some  cases  affording  them  broad  surfaces  for  attachment.  It 
consists  of  shining  tendinous  fibers,  placed  parallel  with  one  another,  and  connected 
together  by  other  fibers  disposed  in  a  rectilinear  manner.  It  forms  a  strong  invest- 
ment which  not  only  binds  down  collectively  the  muscles  in  each  region,  but  gives  a 
separate  sheath  to  each,  as  well  as  to  the  vessels  and  nerves.  The  fasciae  are  thick 
in  unprotected  situations,  as  on  the  lateral  side  of  a  limb,  and  thinn^  on  the  medid,l 
side.  The  deep  fasciae  assist  the  muscles  in  their  actions,  by  the  degree  of  tension 
and  pressure  they  make  upon  their  surfaces;  the  degree  of  tension  and  pressure 
is  regulated  by  the  associated  muscles,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  Tensor  fasciae  latae 
and  Glutaeus  maximus  in  the  thigh,  by  the  Biceps  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  PaJmaris  longus  in  the  hand.  In  the  limbs,  the  fasciae  not  only  invest 
the  entire  limb,  but  give  off  septa  which  separate  the  various  muscles,  and  are 
attached  to  the  i>eriosteum:  these  prolongations  of  fasciae  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
intermuscular  septa. 

The  Fasciae  and  Muscles  may  be  arrangod^  according  to  the  general  division 
of  the  body,  into  those  of  the  head  and  neck;  of 'the  trank;  of  the  upper  extremity; 
and  of  the  lower  extremity. 


THE  FASCUE  AND  MUSCLES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

I.  THE  MUSCLE  OF  THE  SCALP. 

Epicranius. 

The  Skin  of  the  Scalp. — ^This  is  thicker  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.    It  is  intimately 
adherent  to  the  superficial  fascia,  which  attaches  it  firmly  to  the  underlying  aponeurosis  and 
muscle.    Movements  of  the  muscle  move  the  skin.   The  hair  follicles  are  very'  closely  set  together  * 
and  extend  throughout  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin.    It  also  contains  a  number  of  sebaceous 
glands. 

The  superficial  fascia  in  the  cranial  region  is  a  firm,  dense,  fibro-fatty  layer, 
intimately  adherent  to  the  iiitegument,  and  to  the  Epicranius  and  its  tendinous 
aponeurosis;  it  is  continuous,  behind,  with  the  superficial  fascia  at  the  back  of  the 
neck;  and,  laterally,  is  continued  over  the  temporal  fascia.  It  contains  between 
its  layers  the  superficial  vessels  and  nerves  and  much  granular  fat. 

The  Epicranius  {OccipUofroTUalis)  (Fig.  378)  is  a  broad,  musculofibrous  layer. 
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which  covers  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  from  the  occipital 
bone  to  the  eyebrow.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Occipitalis  and  the  Frontalis, 
connected  by  an  intervening  tendinous  aponeurosis,  the  salea  ^tonenrotica. 

The  Occipitalis,  thin  and  quadrilateral  in  form,  arises  by  tendinous  fibers  from 
the  lateral  two-thirds  of  the  superior  nuchal  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  from 
the  mastoid  part. of  the  temporal.    It  ends  in  the  galea  aponeurotica. 
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The  Frantalia  is  thin,  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  and  intimately  adherent  to  the 
superficial  fascia.  It  is  broader  than  the  Occipitalis  and  its  fibers  are  longer  and 
paler  in  color.  It  has  no  bonj'  attachments.  Its  medial  fibers  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  Procerus;  its  immediate  fibers  blend  with  the  Corrugator  and  Orbicu- 
laris oculi;  and  its  lateral  fibers  are  also  blended  with  the  latter  muscle  over 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  From  these  attachments  the  fibers 
are  directed  upward,  and  join  the  galea  aponeurotica  below  the  coronal  suture. 
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The  medial  margins  of  the  Frontales  are  joined  together  for  some  distance  above 
the  root  of  the  nose;  but  between  the  Occipitales  there  is  a  considerable,  though 
variable,  interval,  occupied  by  the  galea  aponeurotica. 

The  galea  aponeurotica  {epicranial  aponeurosis)  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
cranium;  behind,  it  is  attached,  in  the  interval  between  its  union  with  the  Occipi- 
tales, to  the  external  occipital  protuberance  and  highest  nuchal  lines  of  the  occipital 
bone;  in  front,  it  forms  a  short  and  narrow  prolongation  between  its  union  with 
the  Frontales.  On  either  side  it  gives  origin  to  the  Auriculares  anterior  and  supe- 
rior; in  this  situation  it  loses  its  aponeurotic  character,  and  is  continued  over  the 
temporal  fascia  to  the  zygomatic  arch  as  a  layer  of  laminated  areolar  tissue.  It 
is  closely  connected  to  the  integument  by  the  firm,  dense,  fibro-fatty  layer  which 
forms  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  scalp:  it  is  attached  to  the  pericranium  by  loose 
cellular  tissue,  which  allows  the  aponeurosis,  carrying  with  it  the  integument  to 
move  through  a  considerable  distance. 

Variations. — ^Both  Frontalis  and  Occipitalis  vary  considerably  in  size  and  in  extent  of  attach- 
ment; either  may  be  absent;  fusion  of  Frontalis  to  skin  has  been  noted. 

Nerves. — ^The  Frontalis  is  supplied  by  the  temporal  branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  the 
Occipitalis  by  the  posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  same  nerve. 

Actions. — ^The  fVontales  raise  the  eyebrows  and  the  skin  over  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  at  the 
same  time  draw  the  scalp  forward,  throwing  the  integument  of  the  forehead  into  transverse 
wrinkles.  The  Occipitales  draw  the  scalp  backward.  By  bringing  alternately  into  action  the 
Frontales  and  Occipitales  the  entire  scalp  may  be  moved  forward  and  backward.  In  the  ordinary 
action  of  the  muscles,  the  eyebrows  are  elevated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  aponeurosis  is  fixed 
by  the  Occipitales,  thus  giving  to  the  face  the  expression  of  surprise;  if  the  action  be  exaggerated, 
the  eyebrows  are  still  further  raised,  and  the  skin  of  the  forehead  thrown  into  transverse  wrinkles, 
as  in  the  expression  of  fright  or  horror. 

A  thin  muscular  slip,  the  Transversus  nucha,  is  present  in  a  considerable  pro- 
portion (25  per  cent.)  of  cases;  it  arises  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance 
or  from  the  superior  nuchal  line,  either  superficial  or  deep  to  the  Trapezius;  it 
is  frequently  inserted  with  the  Auricularis  posterior,  but  may  join  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  Sternocleidomastoideus. 

n.   th£  muscles  of  the  eteuds. 

The  muscles  of  the  eyelids  are: 

Levator  palpebrse  superioris.        Orbicularis  oculi.  Corrugator. 

The  Levator  pali>ebr8e  superioris  is  described  with  the  Anatomy  of  the  Eye. 

The  Orbicularis  oculi  (Orbicidaris  palpebrarum)  (Fig.  379)  arises  from  the  nasal 
part  of  the  frontal  bone,  from  the  frontal  process  of  the  maxilla  in  front  of  the 
lacrimal  groove,  and  from  the  anterior  surface  and  borders  of  a  short  fibrous  band, 
the  medial  palpebral  ligament.  From  this  origin,  the  fibers  are  directed  lateral- 
ward,  forming  a  broad  and  thin  layer,  which  occupies  the  eyelids  or  palpebrse, 
surrounds  the  circumference  of  the  orbit,  and  spreads  over  the  temple,  and  down- 
ward on  the  cheek.  The  palpebral  portion  of  the  muscle  is  thin  and  pale;  it  arises 
from  the  bifurcation  of  the  medial  palpebral  ligament,  forms  a  series  of  concentric 
curves,  ^nd  is  inserted  into  the  lateral  palpebral  raphS.  The  orbital  portion  is  thicker 
and  of  a  reddish  color;  its  fibers  form  a  complete  ellipse  without  interruption  at 
the  lateral  palpebral  conunissure;  the  upper  fibers  of  this  portion  blend  with  the 
Frontalis  and  Corrugator.  The  lacrimal  part  ( Tensor;  tarsi)  is  a  small,  thin  muscle, 
about  6  mm.  in  breadth  and  12  mm.  in  length,  situated  behind  the  medial  palpebral 
ligament  and  lacrimal  sac  (Fig.  379).  It  arises  from  the  posterior  crest  and  adjacent 
part  of  the  orbital  surface  of  the  lacrimal  bone,  and  passing  behind  the  lacrimal 
sac,  divides  into  two  slips,  upper  and  lower,  which  are  inserted  into  the  superior 
and  inferior  tarsi  medial  to  the  puncta  lacrimalia;  occasionally  it  is  very  indistinct. 
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He  nwdUl  palpebr«l  Ufament  (fen^  oculi),  about  4  mm.  in  length  and  2  mm. 
b  breadth,  is  attached  to  the  frontal  process  of  the  maxilla  in  front  of  the  lacrimal 
groove.  Crossing  the  lacrimal  sac,  it  divides  into  two  parts,  upper  and  lower, 
eadi  attached  to  the  medial  end  of  the  corresponding  tarsus.  As  the  ligament 
crosses  the  lacrimal  aac,  a  strong  aponeurotic  laiaina  is  given  off  from  its  posterior 
surface;  this  expands  over  the  sac,  and  is  attached  to  the  posterior  lacrimal  crest. 

The  lateral  palpebral  raphri  is  a  mudi  weaker  structure  than  the  medial  palpebral 
ligament.  It  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  frontosphenoidal  process  of  the 
zygomatic  bone,  and  passes  medialward  to  the  lateral  commissure  of  the  eyelids, 
where  it  divides  into  two  slips,  which  are  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  respective 
tarsi. 


Prof  in  ani. 

tnoidalali 

CrUlagalti 


The  CoTiacatoH  (Corrugator  supeTcitii)  is  a  small,  narrow,  pyramidal  muscle, 
placed  at  the  medial  end  of  the  eyebrow,  beneath  the  Frontalis  and  Orbicularis 
ociili.  It  arises  from  the  medial  end  of  the  superciliary  arch;  and  its  fibers  pass 
upward  and  lateralward,  between  the  palpebral  and  orbital  portions  of  the  Orbicu- 
laris oculi,  and  are  inserted  into  the  deep  surface  of  the  skin,  above  the  middle  of 
the  orbital  arch. 

HOTTM. — The  Orbiculaiifl  oculi  and  Com^atoT  are  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actum. — The  Orbicularis  oculi  is  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  eyeUds.  The  palpebral  portion 
acts  involuntarily,  cloaing  the  lids  K^tly,  as  in  sleep  or  in  blinking;  the  orbital  portion  is  subject 
to  the  will.  When  the  entire  muscle  is  brought  into  action,  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  temple, 
and  cheek  is  drawn  toward  the  medial  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  the  eyeUds  are  firmly  closed,  as  in 
phott^hobia.  The  skin  thus  drawn  upon  is  thrown  into  folds,  especially  radiating  from  the 
lUeral  angle  of  the  eyelids;  these  folds  become  permanent  in  old  age,  and  form  the  so-called 
"crows'  feet."  The  Levator  palpebne  superioris  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  this  muscle;  it  raises 
tbe  upper  eyelid  and  exposes  the  front  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye.  Each  time  the  eyelids  are  closed 
thiou^  the  action  of  the  Orbicularis,  the  medial  palpebral  ligament  is  tightened,  the  wall  of 
the  lacrimal  sac  is  thus  drawn  lateralward  and  forward,  so  that  a  vacuum  is  made  in  it  and  the 

■  The  corrniBtoc  ii  nol  ncocoued  u  n  »psrmte  miuctv  ia  the  Bule  NomeacUtun. 
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tears  are  sucked  along  the  lacrimaJ  canals  into  it.  The  lacrimal  part  of  the  Orbicularis  oculi 
draws  the  eyelids  and  the  ends  of  the  lacrimal  canals  medialward  and  compresses  them  against 
the  surface  of  the  globe  of  the  ^e,  thus  placing  them  in  the  most  favorable  situation  for  receiving 
the  tears;  it  also  compresses  the  lacrimal  sac.  The  Comigator  draws  the  eyebrow  downward 
and  medialward,  producing  the  vertical  wrinkles  of  the  forehead.  It  is  the  "frowning"  muscle, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  muscle  in  the  expression  of  suffering. 

m.     THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  NOSE  (Fig.  378). 

The  muscles  of  the  nose  comprise: 

Procerus.  Depressor  septi. 

Nasalis.  Dilatator  naris  posterior. 

Dilatator  naris  anterior. 

The  Procerus  {Pyramidalis  nasi)  is  a  small  pyramidal  slip  arising  by  tendinous 
fibers  from  the  fascia  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  nasal  bone  and  upper  part 
of  the  lateral  nasal  cartilage;  it  is  inserted  into  the  skin  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  forehead  between  the  two  eyebrows,  its  fibers  decussating  with  those  of  the 
Frontalis. 

The  Nasalis  {Compressor  naris)  consists  of  two  parts,  transverse  arid  alar.  The 
transverse  part  arises  from  the  maxilla,  above  and  lateral  to  the- incisive  fossa; 
its  fibers  proceed  upward  and  medialward,  expanding  into  a  thin  aponeurosis 
which  is  continuous  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  with  that  of  the  muscle  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Procerus.  The  alar  part  is  attached  by 
one  end  to  the  greater  alar  cartilage,  and  by  the  other  to  the  integument  at  the 
point  of  the  nose. 

The  Depressor  septi  {Depressor  alee  nasi)  arises  from  the  incisive  fossa  of  the 
maxilla;  its  fibers  ascend  to  be  inserted  into  the  septum  and  back  part  of  the  ala 
of  the  nose.  It  lies  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  muscular  structure  of 
the  lip. 

The  Dilatator  naris  posterior  is  placed  partly  beneath  the  Quadratus  labii 
superioris.  It  arises  from  the  margin  of  the  nasal  notch  of  the  maxilla,  and  from 
the  lesser  alar  cartilages,  and  is  inserted  into  the  skin  near  the  margin  of  the 
nostril. 

The  DUatator  naris  anterior  is  a  delicate  fasciculus,  passing  from  the  greater 
alar  cartilage  to  the  integmnent  near  the  margin  of  the  nostril;  it  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  preceding. 

Variatioiu. — ^These  muscles  vary  in  size  and  strength  or  may  be  absent. 

Nerves. — ^AU  the  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions. — ^The  Procerus  draws  down  the  medial  angle  of  the  eyebrows  and  produces  transverse 
wrinkles  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  The  two  Dilatatores  enlarge  the  aperture  of  the  nares. 
Their  actiob  in  ordinary  breathing  is  to  resist  the  tendency  of  the  nostrils  to  close  from  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  but  in  difficult  breathing,  as  well  as  in  some  emotions,  such  as  anger,  they  con- 
tract strongly.  The  Depressor  septi  is  a  direct  antagonist  of  the  other  muscles  of  the  nose,  drawing 
the  ala  of  the  nose  downward,  and  thereby  constricting  the  aperture  of  the  nares.  The  Nasalis 
depresses  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nose  and  draws  the  ala  toward  the  septimi. 

IV.     THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

The  muscles  of  the  mouth  are: 

Quadratus  labii  superioris.  Quadratus  labii  inferioris. 

Caninus.  Triangularis . 

Zygomaticus.  Buccinator. 

Mentalis.  Orbicularis  oris. 

Risorius. 
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The  Quadntns  labii  saperioris  is  a  broad  sheet,  the  origin  of  which  extends 
from  the  side  of  the  nose  to  the  zygomatic  bone.  Its  medial  fibers  form  the  angular 
head,  which  arises  by  a  pointed  extremity  from  the  upper  part  of  the  frontal  process 
of  the  maxilla  and  passing  obliquely  downward  and  lateralward  divides  into  two 
slips.  One  of  these  is  inserted  into  the  greater  alar  cartilage  and  skin  of  the  nose; 
the  other  is  prolonged  into  the  lateral  part  of  the  upp6r  lip,  blending  with  the 
infraorbital  head  and  with  the  Orbicularis  oris.  The  intermediate  portion  or 
infraorbital  head  arises  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  immediately  above  the 
infraorbital  foramen,  some  of  its  fibers  being  attached  to  the  maxilla,  others  to  the 
zygomatic  bone.  Its  fibers  converge,  to  be  inserted  into  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  upper  lip  between  the  angular  head  and  the  Caninus.  The  lateral  fibers, 
forming  the  zygomatic  head,  arise  from  the  malar  surface  of  the  zygomatic  bone 
immediately  behind  the  zygomaticomaxillary  suture  and  pass  downward  and 
medialward  to  the  upper  lip. 

The  Caninus  (Levator  angvli  oris)  arises  from  the  canine  fossa,  immediately 
below  the  infraorbital  foramen;  its  fibers  are  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
intermingling  with  those  of  the  Zygomaticus,  Triangularis,  and  Orbicularis  oris. 

The  Zygomaticiis  {Zygomaticus  major)  arises  from  the  zygomatic  bone,  in  front 
of  the  zygomaticotemporal  suture,  and  descending  obliquely  with  a  medial  inclina- 
tion, is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where  it  blends  with  the  fibers  of  the 
Caninus,  Orbicularis  oris,  and  Triangularis. 

NtTTM. — ^This  group  of  muscles  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actunui. — The  Quadratus  labii  superioris  is  the  proper  elevator  of  the  upper  lip,  carrying  it 
at  the  same  time  a  little  forward.  Its  angular  head  acts  as  a  dilator  of  the  nans;  the  infraorbital 
and  zygomatic  heads  assist  in  forming  the  nasolabial  furrow,  which  passes  from  the  side  of  the 
nose  to  the  upper  lip  and  gives  to  the  face  an  expression  of  sadness.  When  the  whole  muscle 
is  in  action  it  gives  to  the  countenance  an  expression  of  contempt  and  disdain.  The  Quad- 
ratus labii  superioris  raises  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  assists  the  Caninus  in  producing  the 
naaolabial  furrow.  The  Zygomaticus  draws  the  angle  of  the  mouth  backward  and  upward,  as 
in  laughing. 

The  Mentalis  {Levator  menii)  is  a  small  conical  fasciculus,  situated  at  the  side 
of  the  frenulum  of  the  lower  lip.  It  arises  from  the  incisive  fossa  of  the  mandible, 
and  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  integument  of  the  .chin. 

The  Quadratos  labii  inferioiis  {Depressor  labii  inferioris;  Quadratus  menii)  is 
a  small  quadrilateral  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  oblique  line  of  the  mandible, 
between  the  symphysis  and  the  mental  foramen,  and  passes  upward  and  medial- 
ward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  integument  of  the  lower  lip,  its  fibers  blending  with 
the  Orbicularis  oris,  and  with  those  of  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  At  its  origin 
it  ts  continuous  with  the  fibers  of  the  Platysma.  Much  yellow  fat  is  intermingled 
with  the  fibers  of  this  muscle. 

The  Triangularis  {Depressor  anguli  oris)  arises  from  the  oblique  line  of  the 
mandible,  whence  its  fibers  converge,  to  be  inserted,  by  a  narrow  fasciculus,  into 
the  angle  of  the  mouth.  At  its  origin  it  is  continuous  with  the  Platysma,  and  at 
its  insertion  with  the  Orbicularis  oris  and  Risorius;  some  of  its  fibers  are  directly 
continuous  with  those  of  the  Caninus,  and  others  are  occasionally  found  crossing 
from  the  muscle  of  one  side  to  that  of  the  other;  these  latter  fibers  constitute 
the  Transversns  menti. 

Mer?08. — This  group  of  muscles  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actionfi. — ^The  Mentalis  raises  and  protrudes  the  lower  Up,  and  at  the  same  time  wrinkles  the 
akin  of  the  chin,  expressing  doubt  or  disdain.  The  Quadratus  labii  inferioris  draws  the  lower 
lip  directly  downward  and  a  little  lateralward,  as  in  the  expression  of  irony.  The  Triangularis 
depresses  ^e  angle  of  the  mouth,  being  the  antagonist  of  the  Caninus  and  Zygomaticus;  acting 
with  the  Caninus,  it  will  draw  the  angle  of  the  mouth  medialward.  The  Platysma  which  retracts 
and  depresses  the  angle  of  the  mouth  belongs  with  this  group. 
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The  Bocciiutcff  (Fig.  380)  is  a  thin  quadrilateral  muscle,  occupying  the  interval 
between  the  maxilla  and  the  mandible  at  the  side  of  the  face.  It  arises  from  the 
outer  surfaces  of  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  maxilla  and  mandible,  corresponding 
to  the  three  molar  teeth;  and  behind,  from 
the  anterior  border  of  the  pterygomandib- 
ular raphg  which  separates  it  from  the 
Constrictor  pharyngis  superior.  The  fibers 
converge  toward  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
where  the  central  fibers  intersect  ea.eh 
other,  those  from  below  being  continuous 
with  the  upper  segment  of  the  Orbicu- 
laris oris,  and  those  from  above  with  the 
lower  segment;  the  upper  and  lower  fibers 
are  continued  forward  into  the  corre- 
sponding lip  without  decussation. 


Orbiculuu 


BfllationB. — The  Buccinat«r  is  covered  by  the  buccopharyngeal  fascia,  and  is  in  relation  by 
its  superficial  surface,  behind,  with  a  large  mass  of  fat,  which  separates  it  from  the  ramus  of  the 
mandible,  the  MasBeter,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Temporalis;  this  fat  has  been  named  the 
sutloriol  pad,  because  it  is  supposed  to  assist  in  the  act  of  sucking.  The  parotid  duct  pierces  the 
Buccinator  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  maxilla.  The  deep  auiface  is  in  relation  with 
the  buccal  glands  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

The  pteijKomandibuiar  iaph4  {pterygomandihular  ligament)  is  a  tendinous  band 
of  the  buccopharyngeal  fascia,  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  hamulus  of  the 
medial  pterygoid  plate,  and  by  the  other  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  mylohyoid 
line  of  the  mandible.  Its  medial  surface  is  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth.  Its  lateral  surface  is  separated  from  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  by  a 
quantity  of  adipose  tissue.  Its  posterior  border  gives  attachment  to  the  Constrictor 
pharyngis  superior;  its  anterior  border,  to  part  of  the  Buccinator  (Fig.  380). 

The  Orbicularis  oris  (Fig.  381)  is  not  a  simple  sphincter  muscle  like  the  Orbio> 
ularis  oculi;  it  consists  of  numerous  strata  of  muscular  fibers  surrounding  the 
orifice  of  the  mouth  but  having  different  direction.  It  consists  partly  of  fibers 
derived  from  the  other  facial  muscles  which  are  inserted  into  the  lips,  and  partly 
of  fibers  proper  to  the  lips.  Of  the  former,  a  considerable  number  are  derived  from 
the  Buccinator  and  form  the  deeper  stratum  of  the  Orbicularis.  Some  of  the 
Buccinator  fibers — namely,  those  near  the  middle  of  the  muscle — decussate  at 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  those  arising  from  the  maxilla  passing  to  the  lower  lip, 
and  those  from  the  mandible  to  the  upper  lip.  The  uppermost  and  lowermost 
fibers  of  the  Buccinator  pass  across  the  lips  from  side  to  side  without  decussation. 
Superficial  to  this  stratum  is  a  second,  formed  on  either  side  by  the  Caniuus  and 
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Triangularis,  which  cross  each  other  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth;  those  from  the 
Caninus  passing  to  the  lower  lip,  and  those  from  the  Triangularis  to  the  upper  lip, 
along  which  they  run,  to  be  inserted  into  the  skin  near  the  median  line.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  fibers  from  the  Quadratus  labii  superioris,  the  Zygomaticus, 
and  the  Quadratus  labii  inferioris;  these  intermingle  with  the  transverse  fibers 
above  described,  and  have  principally  an  oblique  direction.  The  proper  fibers 
of  the  lips  are  oblique,  and  pass  from  the  under  surface  of  the  skin  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  through  the  thickness  of  the  lip.  Finally  there  are  fibers  by  which  the 
muscle  is  connected  with  the  maxillae  and  the  septum  of  the  nose  above  and  with 
the  mandible  below.  In  the  upper  lip  these  consist  of  two  bands,  lateral  and  medial, 
on  either  side  of  the  middle  line;  the  lateral  band  (m.  incisivus  lahii  superioris) 
arises  from  the  alveolar  border  of  the  maxilla,  opposite  the  lateral  incisor  tooth, 
and  arching  lateralward  is  continuous  with  the  other  muscles  at  the  angle  of  the 
mouth;  the  medial  band  (m.  nasolaincdis)  connects  the  upper  lip  to  the  back  of  the 
septum  of  the  nose.  The  interval  between  the  two  medial  bands  corresponds 
with  the  depression,  called  the  philtrom,  seen  on  the  lip  beneath  the  septum  of  the 
nose.  The  additional  fibers  for  the  lower  lip  constitute  a  slip  (m.  indsimLS  labii 
inferioris)  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line;  this  arises  from  the  mandible,  lateral 
to  the  Mentalis,  and  intermingles  with  the  other  muscles  at  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 

The  Risoxius  arises  in  the  fascia  over  the  Masseter  and,  passing  horizontally 
forward,  superficial  to  the  Platysma,  is  inserted  into  the  skin  at  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  (Fig.  378).  It  is  a  narrow  bundle  of  fibers,  broadest  at  its  origin,  but  varies 
much  in  its  size  and  form. 

Variations. — ^The  zygomatic  head  of  the  Quadratus  labii  superioris  and  Risorius  are  frequently 
absent  and  more  rarely  the  Zygomaticus.  llie  Zygomaticus  and  Risorius  may  be  doubled  or  the 
latter  greatly  enlai^ed  or  blended  with  the  Platysma. 

Nerres. — ^The  muscles  in  this  group  are  all  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Aetions. — ^The  Orbicularis  oris  in  its  ordinary  action  effects  the  direct  closure  of  the  lips;  by 
its  deep  fibers,  assisted  by  the  oblique  ones,  it  closely  applies  the  lips  to  the  alveolar  arch.  The 
superficial  part,  consisting  principally  of  the  decussating  fibers,  brings  the  lips  together  and  also 
protrudes  them  forward.  The  Buccinators  compress  the  cheeks,  so  that,  during  the  process  of 
mastication,  the  food  is  kept  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  teeth.  ,  When  the  checks  have 
been  previously  distended  with  air,  the  Buccinator  muscles  expel  it  from  between  the  lips,  as  in 
blowing  a  trumpet;  hence  the  name  {buccinat  a  trumpet).  The  Risorius  retracts  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  and  produces  an  linpleasant  grinning  expression. 

For  more  extensive  consideration  of  the  facial  muscles,  see  Charles  Darwin^ 
Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals. 

17.     THE  MUSCLES  OF  MASTICATION. 

The  chief  muscles  of  mastication  are: 

Masseter.  Pterygoideus  externus. 

Temporalis.  Pterygoideus  intemus. 

Pazotideomasseteiic  Fascia  (masseteric  fascia) . — Covering  the  Masseter,  and  firmly 
connected  with  it,  is  a  strong  layer  of  fascia  derived  from  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 
Above,  this  fascia  is  attached  to  the  lower  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  behind^ 
it  invests  the  parotid  gland. 

The  Masseter  (Fig.  378)  is  a  thick,  somewhat  quadrilateral  muscle,  consisting 
of  two  portions,  superficial  and  deep.  The  superficial  portion,  the  larger,  arises 
by  a  thick,  tendinous  aponeurosis  from  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  maxilla,  and 
from  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  lower  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch:  its  fibers 
pass  downward  and  backward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  angle  and  lower  half  of  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible.    The  deep  portion  is  much  smaller^ 
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The  PUtjrsma  (Fig.  378)  is  a  broad  sheet  arising  from  the  fascia  covering  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Deltoideus;  its  fibers  cross  the  clavide, 
and  proceed  obliquely  upward  and  medialward  along  the  side  of  the  neck.  The 
anterior  fibers  interface,  below  and  behind  the  symphysis  menti,  with  the  fibers 
of  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side;  the  posterior  fibers  cross  the  mandible,  some 
being  inserted  into  the  bone  below  the  oblique  line,  others  into  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  many  of  these  fibers  blending  with 
the  muscles  about  the  angle  and  lower  part  of  the  mouth.  Sometimes  fibers  can 
be  traced  to  the  Zygomaticus,  or  to  the  margin  of  the  Orbicularis  oculi.  Beneath 
the  Platysma,  the  external  jugular  vein  descends  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible 
to  the  clavicle. 


occur  in  the  extension  over  the  face  and  over  the  clavicle  and  shoulder;  it  may 
be  absent  or  interdigitate  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  in  front  of  the  neck;  attachment 
to  clavicle,  mastoid  process  or  occipital  bone  occurs.  A  more  or  less  independent  fasciculus,  the 
Occipitalis  minor,  may  extend  from  the  fascia  over  the  Trapezius  to  fascia  over  the  insertion  of 
the  Stemocleidomastoideus. 

Nerre. — ^The  Platysma  is  supplied  by  the  cervical  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Aefclonfl. — ^When  the  entire  Platysma  is  in  action  it  produces  a  slight  wrinkling  of  the  surface 
of  the  skin  of  the  neck  in  an  oblique  direction.  Its  anterior  portion,  the  thickest  part  of  the 
muscle,  depresses  the  lower  jaw;  it  also  serves  to  draw  down  the  lower  Up  and  angle  of  the  mouth 
in  the  expression  of  melancholy. 

n.     THE  LATERAL  CERVICAL  MUSCLES. 

The  lateral  muscles  are: 

Trapezius  and  Stemocleidomastoideus. 

The  Trapezius  is  described  on  page  432. 

The  Fascia  Colli  (deep  cervical  fascia)  (Fig.  384). — ^The  fascia  colli  lies  under  cover 
of  the  Platysma^  and  invests  the  neck;  it  also  forms  sheaths  for  the  carotid  vessels^ 
and  for  the  structures  situated  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  investing  portion  of  the  fascia  is  attached  behind  to  the  ligamentum  nuchas 
and  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.  It  forms  a  thin  in- 
vestment to  the  Trapezius,  and  at  the  anterior  border  of  this  muscle  is  continued 
forward  as  a  rather  loose  areolar  layer,  covering  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck, 
to  the  posterior  border  of  the  Stemocleidomastoideus,  where  it  begins  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  fascial  membrane.  Along  the  hinder  edge  of  the  Stemo- 
cleidomastoideus  it  divides  to  enclose  the  muscle,  and  at  the  anterior  margin  again 
forms  a  single  lamella,  which  covers  the  anterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  and  reaches 
forward  to  the  middle  line,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  corresponding  part  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  neck.  In  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  it  is  attached  to  the 
symphysis  menti  and  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Abof)ey  the  fascia  is  attached  to  the  superior  nuchal  line  of  the  occipital,  to  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal,  and  to  the  whole  length  of  the  inferior  border 
of  the  body  of  the  mandible.  Opposite  the  angle  of  the  mandible  the  fascia  is  very 
strong,  and  binds  the  anterior  edge  of  the  Stemocleidomastoideus  firmly  to  that 
bone.  Between  the  mandible  and  the  mastoid  process  it  ensheathes  the  parotid 
gland — ^the  layer  which  covers  the  gland  extends  upward  under  the  name  of  the 
parotideomasseteiic  fascia  and  is  fixed  to  the  zygomatic  arch.  From  the  part  which 
passes  under  the  parotid  gland  a  strong  band  extends  upward  to  the  styloid  process, 
forming  the  stylomandibular  lifament.  Two  other  bands  may  be  defined:  the 
sphenomandibolar  (page  297)  and  the  pteryf  ospmous  lif  aments.  The  pteryf  osinnoas 
ligament  stretches  from  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  lateral  pterj-- 
goid  plate  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid.  It  occasionally  ossifies,  and  in 
such  cases,  between  its  upper  border  and  the  base  of  the  skull,  a  foramen  is  formed 
which  transmits  the  branches  of  the  mandibular  nerve  to  the  muscles  of  mastication. 
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Bdow,  the  fascia  is  attached  to  the  acromion,  the  clavicle,  and  the  manubrium 
stemi.  Some  little  distance  above  the  last  it  splits  into  two  layers,  superficial 
and  deep.  The  former  is  attached  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  manubrium,  the 
latter  to  its  posterior  border  and  to  the  interclavicular  ligament.  Between  these 
two  layers  is  a  slit-Jike  interval,  the  8aprast«mal  space  {space  of  Bums) ;  it  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  areolar  tissue,  the  lower  portions  of  the  anterior  jugular  veins 
and  their  transverse  connecting  branch,  the  sternal  heads  of  the  Stemocleido- 
mastoidei,  and  sometimes  a  lymph  gland. 
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Tlie  fascia  which  lines  the  deep  surface  of  the  Stemocleidomastoideus  gives  off 
the  following  processes:  (1)  A  process  envelops  the  tendon  at  the  Omohyoideus, 
and  binds  it  down  to  the  sternum  and  first  costal  cartilage.  (2)  A  strong  sheath, 
the  canrtid  shaath,  encloses  the  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  and  vagus 
nerve.  (3)  The  preTertebral  fascia  extends  medialward  behind  the  carotid  vessels, 
where  it  assists  in  forming  their  sheath,  and  passes  in  front  of  the  prevertebral 
musdes.  It  forms  the  posterior  limit  of  a  fibrous  compartment,  which  contains 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  thjToid  gland,  and  the  pharyn::  and  esophagus.    The 
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The  PUtjrsma  (Fig.  378)  is  a  broad  sheet  arising  from  the  fascia  covering  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Deltoideus;  its  fibers  cross  the  clavicle, 
and  proceed  obliquely  upward  and  medialward  along  the  side  of  the  neck.  The 
anterior  fibers  interlace,  below  and  behind  the  symphysis  menti,  with  the  fibers 
of  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side;  the  posterior  fibers  cross  the  mandible,  some 
being  inserted  into  the  bone  below  the  oblique  line,  others  into  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  many  of  these  fibers  blending  with 
the  muscles  about  the  angle  and  lower  part  of  the  mouth.  Sometimes  fibers  can 
be  traced  to  the  Zygomaticus,  or  to  the  margin  of  the  Orbicularis  oculi.  Beneath 
the  Platysma,  the  external  jugular  vein  descends  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible 
to  the  clavicle. 

Variations  occur  in  the  extension  over  the  face  and  over  the  clavicle  and  shoulder;  it  may 
be  absent  or  interdigitate  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  in  front  of  the  neck;  attachment 
to  clavicle,  mastoid  process  or  occipital  bone  occurs.  A  more  or  less  independent  fasciculus,  the 
Occipitalis  minor,  may  extend  from  the  fascia  over  the  Trapezius  to  fascia  over  the  insertion  of 
the  Stemocleidomastoideus. 

Nenre. — ^The  Platysma  is  supplied  by  the  cervical  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions. — When  the  entire  Platysma  is  in  action  it  produces  a  slight  wrinkling  of  the  surface 
of  the  skin  of  the  neck  in  an  oblique  direction.  Its  anterior  portion,  the  thickest  part  of  tiie 
muscle,  depresses  the  lower  jaw;  it  also  serves  to  draw  down  the  lower  lip  and  angle  of  the  mouth 
in  the  expression  of  melancholy. 

n.     THE  LAT&BAL  CERVICAL  MUSCLES. 

The  lateral  muscles  are: 

Trapezius  and  Stemocleidomastoideus. 

The  Trapezius  is  described  on  page  432. 

The  Fascia  Colli  (deep  cervical  fascia)  (Fig.  384). — ^The  fascia  colli  lies  imder  cover 
of  the  Platysma,  and  invests  the  neck;  it  also  forms  sheaths  for  the  carotid  vessels, 
and  for  the  structures  situated  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  investing  portion  of  the  fascia  is  attached  behind  to  the  ligamentum  nuchas 
and  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.  It  forms  a  thin  in- 
vestment to  the  Trapezius,  and  at  the  anterior  border  of  this  muscle  is  continued 
forward  as  a  rather  loose  areolar  layer,  covering  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck, 
to  the  posterior  border  of  the  Stemocleidomastoideus,  where  it  begins  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  fascial  membrane.  Along  the  hinder  edge  of  the  Stemo- 
cleidomastoideus it  divides  to  enclose  the  muscle,  and  at  the  anterior  margin  again 
forms  a  single  lamella,  which  covers  the  anterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  and  reaches 
forward  to  the  middle  line,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  corresponding  part  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  neck.  In  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  it  is  attached  to  the 
symphysis  menti  and  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Above,  the  fascia  is  attached  to  the  superior  nuchal  line  of  the  occipital,  to  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal,  and  to  the  whole  length  of  the  inferior  border 
of  the  body  of  the  mandible.  Opposite  the  angle  of  the  mandible  the  fascia  is  very- 
strong,  and  binds  the  anterior  edge  of  the  Stemocleidomastoideus  firmly  to  that 
bone.  Between  the  mandible  and  the  mastoid  process  it  ensheathes  the  parotid 
gland — the  layer  which  covers  the  gland  extends  upward  imder  the  name  of  the 
parotideomasseteiic  fascia  and  is  fixed  to  the  zygomatic  arch.  From  the  part  which 
passes  under  the  parotid  gland  a  strong  band  extends  upward  to  the  styloid  process, 
forming  the  stylomandibular  ligament.  Two  other  bands  may  be  defined:  the 
sphenomandibular  (page  297)  and  the  pteryg ospinous  ligaments.  The  pterygospiiioiis. 
ligament  stretches  from  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  lateral  pterj^- 
goid  plate  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid.  It  occasionally  ossifies,  and  in 
such  cases,  between  its  upper  border  and  the  base  of  the  skull,  a  foramen  is  formed 
which  transmits  the  branches  of  the  mandibular  nerve  to  the  muscles  of  mastication. 
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Below,  the  fascia  is  attached  to  the  acromion,  the  clavicle,  and  the  manubrium 
stemi.  Some  little  dbtance  above  the  last  it  splits  into  two  layers,  superficial 
and  deep.  The  former  is  attached  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  manubrium,  the 
latter  to  its  posterior  border  and  to  the  interclavicular  ligament.  Between  these 
two  layers  is  a  slit-like  interval,  the  suprastenial  space  (space  of  Buma) ;  it  contains 
8  small  quantity  of  areolar  tissue,  the  lower  portions  of  the  anterior  jugular  veins 
and  their  transverse  connecting  branch,  the  sternal  heads  of  the  Stemocleido- 
mastoidei,  and  sometimes  a  lymph  gland. 
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TTie  fascia  which  lines  the  deep  surface  of  the  Stemocleidomastoideus  gives  off 
the  following  processes:  (1)  A  process  envelops  the  tendon  at  the  Omohyoideus, 
and  binds  it  down  to  the  sternum  and  first  costal  cartilage.  (2)  A  strong  sheath, 
the  eanrtid  sheath,  encloses  the  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  and  vagus 
nerve.  (3)  The  prevertebral  fascia  extends  medialward  behind  the  carotid  vessels, 
whne  it  assists  in  forming  their  sheath,  and  passes  in  front  of  the  prevertebral 
muscles.  It  forms  the  posterior  limit  of  a  fibrous  compartment,  which  contains 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  pharynx  and  esophagus.    The 
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prevertebral  fascia  is  fixed  above  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  below  is  continued 
into  the  thorax  in  front  of  the  Longus  colli  muscles.  Parallel  to  the  carotid  sheath 
and  along  its  medial  aspect  the  prevertebral  fascia  gives  off  a  thin  lamina,  the 
buccopharyngeal  fascia,  which  closely  invests  the  Constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx, 
and  is  continued  forward  from  the  Constrictor  pharyngis  superior  on  to  the  Buc- 
cinator. It  is  attached  to  the  prevertebral  layer  by  loose  connective  tissue  only, 
and  thus  an  easily  distended  space,  the  retropharyngeal  space,  is  found  between 
them.  This  space  is  limited  above  by  the  base  of  the  skull,  while  below  it  extends 
behind  the  esophagus  into  the  posterior  mediastinaf  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The  pre- 
vertebral fascia  is  prolonged  downward  and  lateralward  behind  the  carotid  vessels 
and  in  front  of  the  Scaleni,  and  forms  a  sheath  for  the  brachial  nerves  and  sub- 
clavian vessels  in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck;  it  is  continued  imder  the  clavicle 
as  the  axillary  sheath  and  is  attached  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  coracoclavicular 
fascia.  Inunediately  above  and  behind  the  clavicle  an  areolar  space  exists  between 
the  investing  layer  and  the  sheath  of  the  subclavian  vessels,  and  in  this  space  are 
found  the  lower  part  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  the  descending  clavicular  nerves, 
the  transverse  scapular  and  transverse  cervical  vessels,  and  the  inferior  belly  of  the 
Omohyoideus  muscle.  This  space  is  limited  below  by  the  fusion  of  the  coraco- 
clavicular fascia  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  axillary  sheath.  (4)  The  pretrachial 
fascia  extends  medially  in  front  of  the  carotid  vessels,  and  assists  in  forming  the 
carotid  sheath.  It  is  continued  behind  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
and,  after  enveloping  the  thyroid  gland,  is  prolonged  in  front  of  the  trachea  to 
meet  the  corresponding  layer  of  the  opposite  side.  Above,  it  is  fixed  to  the  hyoid 
bone,  while  below  it  is  carried  downward  in  front  of  the  trachea  and  large  vessels 
at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  ultimately  blends  with  the  fibrous  pericardium.  This 
layer  is  fused  on  either  side  with  the  prevertebral  fascia,  and  with  it  completes  the 
compartment  containing  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  pharynx 
and  esophagus.^ 

The  Stemocleidomastoideus  {Sternomastoid  muscle)  (Fig.  385)  passes  obliquely 
across  the  side  of  the  neck.  It  is  thick  and  narrow  at  its  central  part,  but  broader 
and  thinner  at  either  end.  It  arises  from  the  sternum  and  clavicle  by  two  heads. 
The  medial  or  sternal  head  is  a  rounded  fasciculus,  tendinous  in  front,  fleshy  behind, 
which  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  manubrium  sterni, 
and  is  directed  upward,  lateralward,  and  backward.  The  lateral  or  clavicular  head, 
composed  of  fleshy  and  aponeurotic  fibers,  arises  from  the  superior  border  and 
anterior  surface  of  the  medial  third  of  th^  clavicle;  it  is  directed  almost  vertically 
upward.  The  two  heads  are  separated  from  one  another  at  their  origins  by  a 
triangular  interval,  but  gradually  blend,  below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  into  a  thick, 
rounded  muscle,  which  is  inserted,  by  a  strong  tendon,  into  the  lateral  surface  of 
the  mastoid  process,  from  its  apex  to  its  superior  border,  and  by  a  thin  aponeurosis 
into  the  lateral  half  of  the  superior  nuchal  line  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Variations. — The  Stemocleidomastoideus  varies  much  in  the  extent  of  its  origin  from  the  clavicle : 
in  some  cases  the  clavicular  head  may  be  as  narrow  as  the  sternal ;  in  others  it  may  be  as  much 
as  7.6  cm.  in  breadth.  WTien  the  clavicular  origin  is  broad,  it  is  occasionaUy  subdivided  into 
several  slips,  separated  by  narrow  intervals.  More  rarely,  the  adjoining  margins  of  the  Stemo- 
cleidomastoideus and  Trapezius  have  been  found  in  contact.  The  Supraclcmcvlaris  muscle  arises 
from  the  manubrium  behind  the  Stemocleidomastoideus  and  passes  behind  the  Stemocleido- 
mastoideus to  the  upper  surface  of  the  clavicle. 

Triangles  of  the  Neck. — This  muscle  divides  the  quadrilateral  area  of  the  side  of  the  neck 
into  two  triangles,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  boundaries  of  the  anterior  triangle  are,  ii) 
front  J  the  median  line  of  the  neck;  abovet  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  mandible,  and  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  the  Stemocleidomastoideus;  behind^ 
the  anterior  border  of  the  Stemocleidomastoideus.    The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  at  the  upper 

^  F.  G.  ParsoDB  (Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xliv)  regards  the  carotid  sheath  and  the  fascial  planes 
in  the  neck  as  structures  which  are  artificially  produced  by  dissection. 
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borda  of  tbe  stemiun.  The  boundariee  of  the  posterior  tritnfla  are,  infronl,  the  posterior  border 
of  the  SlATDOcleidoinastoideus;  bttmo,  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle;  behind,  the  anterior  margin 
irf  the  Thkpexius.  The  apex  correepoDda  nith  tbe  meeting  of  the  .Stemocleidomastoideus  and 
TnpeiiuB  on  tbe  occipital  bone.  The  anatomy  of  these  tnanglee  will  be  more  fully  described 
with  Uut  of  the  vemeb  of  the  neck  (p.  562). 

Hams. — The  StemocleidomaBtoidens  is  supplied  by  the  acceesory  nerve  and  branches  from 
the  anterior  divisiona  of  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves. 

Aetions. — When  only  one  Stemocleidomastoideua  acts,  it  draws  tbe  head  toward  the  shoulder 
of  the  same  side,  assisted  by  the  Splenius  and  the  Obliquus  capitis  inferior  of  the  opposite  side. 
At  tbe  same  time  it  rotates  the  head  so  as  to  cany  the  face  toward  the  opposite  aide.  Acting 
lOfcetber  from  their  Htemoclavicular  attachments  the  muscles  will  flen  the  cervical  part  of  the 
vertebral  column.    If  the  head  be  fixed,  the  two  muscles  assist  in  elevating  tbe  thorax  in  forced 


Flo.  385.— Muscles  oIU 


m.     THE  SUPRA-  AKD  INFRAHTOID  HDSCLES  (Figs.  385,  386). 

The  suprahyoid  muscles  are : 

Digastricus.  Mylohyoideus. 

Stylohyoideua.  Geniohyoideus.  (:, 

Tbe  Digastricus  {Digastric  muscle)  consists  of  two  fleshy  bellies  united  by  an 
intermediate  rounded  tendon.  It  lies  below  the  body  of  the  mandible,  and  extends, 
in  a  curved  form,  from  the  mastoid  process  to  the  symphysis  menti.  The  posterior 
belly,  longer  than  the  anterior,  arises  from  the  mastoid  notch  of  the  temporal 
bone  and  passes  downward  and  forward.  The  aoteiior  bell;  arises  from  a  depression 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  border  of  the  mandible,  close  to  the  symphysis,  and 
passes  downward  and  backward.  The  two  bellies  end  in  an  intermediate  tendon 
which  perforates  the  Stylohyoideus  muscle,  and  is  held  in  connection  with  the  side 
of  the  body  and  the  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone  by  a  fibrous  loop,  which  is 


sometimes  lined  by  a  mucous  sheath.  A  broad  aponeurotic  layer  is  given  off 
from  the  tendon  of  the  Digastricus  on  either  side,  to  be  attached  to  the  body 
and  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone;  this  is  termed  the  saprabjrold  aponeurosis. 

Variatioiu  are  numerous.  The  poBterior  belly  may  ariec  partly  or  entirely  from  the  styloid 
process,  or  be  conDected  by  &  slip  to  the  middle  or  iDferior  constrictor;  the  anterior  belly  may 
be  double  or  extra  slips  from  this  belly  may  pass  to  the  jaw  or  Mylohyoideus  or  decussate  with 
a  similar  slip  on  opposite  side;  anterior  belly  may  be  absent  and  posterior  belly  inserted  into  the 
middle  of  the  jaw  or  hyoid  bone.  The  tendon  may  pass  in  front,  more  rarely  behind  the  Stylo- 
hoideuH.     The  Menlohyoidait  ■muscle  passes  from  the  body  of  hyoid  bone  to  chin . 

The  Digastricua  divides  the  anterior  triangle  of  the  neck  into  three  smaller  triangle  (1)  the 
sabmudllkiy  trianfla,  bounded  above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  mandible,  and 
a  line  drawn  from  its  angle  to  the  Stemocleidomastoideus,  below  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
Digastricus  and  the  Stylohyoideus,  in  front  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  D^astricus;  (2)  tbe 
ouotid  triaafle,  bounded  above  by  the  pceterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus  and  Stylobyoitjeua, 
behind  by  the  Stemocleidomastoideus,  below  by  the  Omohyoideus;  (3)  the  soprftl^roid  or  sub- 
mantal  triuicl«>  bounded  laterally  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus,  medially  by  the 
middle  line  of  the  neck  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  symphysis  menti,  and  interiorly  by  the  body 
of  the  hyoid  bone. 


Fia.  3SB.— MH»dl™  of  the  nBok.     Aoierioc  yitm. 

The  Stylohyoidens  {Stylohyoid  mtiscle)  is  a  slender  muscle.  King  in  front  of,  and 
above,  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus.  It  arises  from  the  back  and  lateral 
surface  of  the  styloid  process,  near  the  base;  and,  passing  downward  and  forward, 
is  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  at  its  junction  with  the  greater  cornu, 
and  just  above  the  Omohyoideus.  It  is  perforated,  near  its  insertion,  by  the  tendon 
of  the  Digastricus. 

Tulatlons. — It  may  be  absent  or  doubled,  lie  beneath  the  carotid  artery,  or  be  inserted  into 
the  Omohyoideus,  Thyreohyoideua,  or  Mylohyoideus. 

The  Stylohyoid  Ligament  {ligamentum  stylohyoideus). — In  connection  with  the 
Stylohyoideus   muscle   a   ligamentous   band,   the   stylohyoid   ligament,   may    be 
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described.  It  is  a  fibrous  cord,  which  is  attached  to  the  tip  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  temporal  and  the  lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  frequently  contains  a 
little  cartilage  in  its  center,  is  often  partially  ossified,  and  in  many  animals  forms 
a  distinct  bone,  the  epihyal. 

The  Mylohyoide;ii8  (Mylohyoid  muscle),  flat  and  triangular,  is  situated  imme- 
diately above  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus,  and  forms,  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side,  a  muscular  floor  for  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  arises  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  mylohyoid  line  of  the  mandible,  extending  from  the  symphysis  in 
front  to  the  last  molar  tooth  behind.  The  posterior  fibers  pass  medialward  and 
slightly  downward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  middle  and 
anterior  fibers  are  inserted  into  a  median  fibrous  raph6  extending  from  the  sym- 
physis menti  to  the  hyoid  bone,  where  they  join  at  an  angle  with  the  fibers  of  the 
opposite  muscle.  This  median  raphe  is  sometimes  wanting;  the  fibers  of  the  two 
muscles  are  then  continuous. 

Variatkms. — It  may  be  united  to  or  replaced  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus;  accessory 
slips  to  other  hyoid  muscles  are  frequent. 

The  Greniohyoideus  (Geniohyoid  muscle)  is  a  narrow  muscle,  situated  above  the 
medial  border  of  the  Mylohyoideus.  It  arises  from  the  inferior  mental  spine  on 
the  back  of  the  symphysis  menti,  and  runs  backward  and  slightly  downward,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone;  it  lies  in  con- 
tact with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

VaiiatioiiB. — It  may  be  blended  with  the  one  on  opposite  side  or  double;  slips  to  greater 
comu  of  hyoid  bone  and  Genioglossus  occur. 

Nttvea. — ^The  Mylohyoideus  and  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus  are  supplied  by  the  mylo- 
hyoid branch  of  the  inferior  alveolar;  the  Stylohyoideus  and  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus, 
by  the  facial;  the  Geniohyoideus,  by  the  hypoglossal.  ' 

Actums. — ^These  muscles  perform  two  very  important  actions.  During  the  act  of  deglutition 
they  raise  the  hyoid  bone,  and  with  it  the  base  of  the  tongue;  when  the  hyoid  bone  is  fixed  by  its 
depressors  and  those  of  the  larynic,  they  depress  the  mandible.  During  the  first  act  of  degluti- 
tion, when  the  mass  of  food  is  being  driven  from  the  mouth  into  the  pharynx,  the  hyoid  bone 
and  with  it  the  tongue,  is  carried  upward  and  forward  by  the  anterior  bellies  of  the  Digastrici, 
the  Mylohyoidei,  and  Gmiiohyoidei.  In  the  second  act,  when  the  mass  is  passing  through  the 
pharynx,  the  direct  elevation  of  the  hyoid  bone  takes  place  by  the  combined  action  of  all  the 
muscles;  and  after  the  food  has  passed,  the  hyoid  bone  is  carried  upward  and  backward  by  the 
posterior  bellies  of  the  Digastrici  and  the  Stylohyoidei,  which  assist  in  preventing  the  return 
of  the  food  into  the  mouth. 

The  infrahyoid  muscles  are: 

Stemohyoideus.  Thyreohyoideus. 

Stemothyreoideus.  Omohyoideus. 

The  Stemohyoideus  (Sternohyoid  muscle)  is  a  thin,  narrow  muscle,  which  arises 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  medial  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  posterior  sterno- 
clavicular ligament,  and  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  manubrium  stemi. 
Passing  upward  and  medialward,  it  is  inserted,  by  short,  tendinous  fibers,  into  the 
lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Below,  this  muscle  is  separated 
from  its  fellow  by  a  considerable  interval;  but  the  two  muscles  come  into  contact 
with  one  another  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  and  from  this  upward,  lie  side  by 
side.  It  sometimes  presents,  immediately  above  its  origin,  a  transverse  tendinous 
inscription. 

VariatioiiB. — Doubling;  accessory  slips  (Cleidohyoideus) ;  absence. 

The  Stemofhjrreoideus  (Sternothyroid  muscle)  is  shorter  and  wider  than  the 
preceding  muscle,  beneath  which  it  is  situated.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  manubrium  sterni,  below  the  origin  of  the  Stemohyoideus,  and  from  the  edge 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  second  rib,  it  is  inserted 
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into  the  oblique  line  on  the  lamina  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  This  muscle  is  in 
close  contact  with  its  fellow  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  but  diverges  somewhat 
as  it  ascends;  it  is  occasionally  traversed  by  a  transverse  or  oblique  tendinous 
inscription. 

Variations. — Doubling;  absence;  accessory  slips  to  Thyreohyoideus,  Inferior  constrictor,  or 
carotid  sheath. 

The  Thyreohyoideus  (Thyrohyoid  muscle)  is  a  small,  quadrilateral  muscle 
appearing  like  an  upward  continuation  of  the  Sternothyreoideus.  It  arises  from 
the  oblique  line  on  the  lamina  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
lower  border  of  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

The  Omohyoideus  (Omohyoid  muscle)  consists  of  two  fleshy  bellies  united  by 
a  central  tendon.  It  arises  from  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  and  occasionally 
from  the  superior  transverse  ligament  which  crosses  the  scapular  notch,  its  extent 
of  attachment  to  the  scapula  varying  from  a  few  millimetres  to  2.5  cm.  From 
this  origin,  the  inferior  belly  forms  a  flat,  narrow  fasciculus,  which  inclines  forward 
and  slightly  upward  across  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  being  bound  down  to  the 
clavicle  by  a  fibrous  expansion;  it  then  passes  behind  the  StemodeidomAstoideus, 
becomes  tendinous  and  changes  its  direction,  forming  an  obtuse  angle.  It  ends 
in  the  superior  belly,  which  passes  almost  vertically  upward,  close  to  the  lateral 
border  of  the  Sternohyoideus,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  body 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  lateral  to  the  insertion  of  the  Sternohyoideus.  The  central 
tendon  of  this  muscle  varies  much  in  length  and  form,  and  is  held  in  position  by 
a  process  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which  sheaths  it,  and  is  prolonged  down  to 
be  attached  to  the  clavicle  and  first  rib;  it  is  by  this  means  that  the  angular  form 
of  the  muscle  is  maintained. 

4 

VariationB. — Doubling;  absepce;  origin  from  clavicle;  absence  or  doubling  of  either  belly. 

The  inferior  belly  of  the  Omohyoideus  divides  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck  into  an  upper 
or  occipital  triangle  and  a  lower  or  subclavian  triangle,  while  its  superior  belly  divides  the  anterior 
triangle  into  an  upper  or  carotid  triangle  and  a  lower  or  muscular  triangle. 

Nerves. — The  Infrahyoid  muscles  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  first  three  cervical  nerves. 
From  the  first  two  nerves  the  branch  joins  the  h3rpoglossal  trunk,  runs  with  it  some  distance, 
and  sends  ofF  a  branch  to  the  Thyreohyoideus;  it  then  leaves  the  hypoglossal  to  form  the  descendens 
hypoglossi  and  unites  with  the  commimicantes  cervicalis  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves 
to  form  the  ansa  hypoglossi  from  which  nerves  pass  to  the  other  Infrahyoid  muscles. 

Actions. — ^These  muscles  depress  the  larynx  and  hyoid  bone,  after  they  have  been  drawn  up 
with  the  pharynx  in  the  act  of  deglutition.  The  Omohyoidei  not  only  depress  the  hyoid  bone, 
but  carry  it  backward  and  to  one  or  the  other  side.  They  are  concerned  especially  in  prolonged 
inspiratory  efforts;  for  by  rendering  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  fascia  tense  they  lessen  the 
inward  suction  of  the  soft  parts,  which  would  otherwise  compress  the  great  vessels  and  the 
apices  of  the  lungs.  The  Thyreohyoideus  may  act  as  an  elevator  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  when 
the  hyoid  bone  ascends,  drawing  the  thyroid  cartilage  up  behind  the  hyoid  bone.  The  Sterno- 
thyreoideus acts  as  a  depressor  of  the  th3rroid  cartilage. 

IV.     THE  ANTEBIOR  VERTEBRAL  MUSCLES  (Fig.  387). 

The  anterior  vertebral  muscles  are: 

Longus  colli.  Rectus  capitis  anterior. 

Longus  capitis.  Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

The  Loninis  colli  is  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vertebral  column, 
between  the  atlas  and  the  third  thoracic  vertebra.  It  is  broad  in  the  middle, 
narrow  and  pointed  at  either  end,  and  consists  of  three  portions,  a  superior  oblique, 
an  inferior  oblique,  and  a  vertical.  The  superior  oblique  portion  arises  from  the 
anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical 
vertebrae;  and,  ascending  obliquely  with  a  medial  inclination,  is  inserted  by  a  narrow 
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tendon  into  the  tubercle  on  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  The  inferior  oblique 
ptftioii,  the  smallest  part  of  the  muscle,  arUes  from  the  front  of  the  bodies  of  tiie 
first  two  or  three  thoracic  vertebrse ;  and,  ascending  obliquely  in  a  lateral  direction, 
is  inserted  into  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  fifth  and 
SLtth  cervical  vertebrae.  The  Tertical  portion  arises,  below,  from  the  front  of  the 
bodies  of  the  upper  three  thoracic  and  lower  three  cervical  vertebrae,  and  is  in- 
serted  into  the  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae. 
The  LoBgoa  capitia  (Rectus  capitis  antieus  Tnajor),  broad  and  thick  above, 
MiTow  below,  arises  by  four  tendinous  slips,  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrse,  and 
ascends,  converging  toward  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  aide,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
iofenor  surface  of  the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital  bone. 


The  Bectofl  capitis  anterior  {Rectus  capita  ardicus  minor)  is  a  short,  fiat  muscle, 
situated  immediately  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  Longus  capitis.  It  arises  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lateral  mass  of  the  atlas,  and  from  the  root  of  its 
transverse  process,  and  passing  obliquely  upward  and  medialward,  is  inserted  into 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  basUar  part  of  the  occipital  bone  immediately  in  front 
of  the  foramen  magnum. 

The  Rectos  capitis  lateralis,  a  short,  flat  muscle,  arises  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  under  surface  of  the 
jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

NsTTM. — The  Rectus  capitis  anterior  and  the  Rectus  capitis  lateralis  are  supplied  from  the 

loop  between  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves;  the  Longus  capitis,  by  branches  from  the 
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first,  second,  and  third  cervical;  the  Longus  colli,  by  branches  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 
cervical  nerves. 

Actions. — The  Longns  capitis  and  Rectus  capitis  anterior  are  the  direct  antagonists  of  the 
muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  serving  to  restore  the  head  to  its  natural  position  after  it  has 
been  drawn  backward.  These  muscles  also  flex  the  head,  and  from  their  obliquity,  rotate  it, 
so  as  to  turn  the  face  to  one  or  the  other  side.  The  Rectus  lateralis,  acting  on  one  side,  bends 
the  head  laterally.  The  Longus  colli  flexes  and  slightly  rotates  the  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral 
colunm. 

V.     THE  LATERAL  VERTEBRAL  MUSCLES  (Fig.  387). 

The  lateral  vertebral  muscles  are: 

Scalenus  anterior..  Scalenus  medius. 

Scalenus  posterior. 

The  Scalenus  anterior  {Scalenus  anticus)  lies  deeply  at  the  side  of  the  neck, 
behind  the  Sternocleidomastoideus.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  and 
descending,  almost  vertically,  is  inserted  by  a  narrow,  flat  tendon  into  the  scalene 
tubercle  on  the  inner  bordei:  of  the  first  rib,  and  into  the  ridge  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  rib  in  front  of  the  subclavian  groove. 

The  Scalenus  medius,  the  largest  and  longest  of  the  three  Scaleni,  arises 
from  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  six  cervical 
vertebrae,  and  descending  along  the  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  is  inserted  by  a 
broad  attachment  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib,  between  the  tubercle 
and  the  subclavian  groove. 

The  Scalenus  posterior  {Scaleniis  posticus),  the  smallest  and  most  deeply  seated 
of  the  three  Scaleni,  arises,  by  two  or  three  separate  tendons,  from  the  posterior 
tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  two  or  three  cervical  vertebrae, 
and  is  inserted  by  a  thin  tendon  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  second  rib,  behind 
the  attachment  of  the  Serratus  anterior.  It  is  occasionally  blended  with  the 
Scalenus  medius. 

Variatiomi. — The  Scaleni  muscles  vary  considerably  in  their  attachments  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  fibers.  A  slip  from  the  Scalenus  anticus  may  pass  behind  the  subclavian  artery. 
The  Scalenus  posticus  may  be  absent  or  extend  to  the  third  rib.  The  Scalenus  pleuraUs  muscle 
extends  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  to  the  fascia  supporting  the 
dome  of  the  pletu'a  and  inner  border  of  first  rib. 

Nerres. — The  Scaleni  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  cervical  nerves. 

Actions. — ^When  the  Scaleni  act  from  above,  they  elevate  the  first  and  second  ribs,  and  are, 
therefore,  inspiratory  muscles.  Acting  from  below,  they  bend  the  vertebral  column  to  one  or 
other  side;  if  the  muscles  of  both  sides  act,  the  vertebral  column  is  slightly  flexed. 

THE  FASCIS  AND  MUSCLES  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

The  muscles  of  the  trunk  may  be  arranged  in  six  groups: 

I.  Deep  Muscles  of  the  Back.  IV.  Muscles  of  the  Abdomen. 

II.  Suboccipital  Muscles.  V.  Muscles  of  the  Pelvis. 

III.  Muscles  of  the  Thorax.  VI,  Muscles  of  the  Perineum. 

I.     THE  DEEP  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK  (Fig.  388). 

The  deep  or  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  back  consist  of  a  complex  group  of  muscles 
extending  from  the  pelvis  to  the  skull.    They  are: 

Splenius  capitis.  Multifidus. 

Splenius  cervicis.  Rotatores. 

Sacrospinalis.  Interspinales. 

Semispinalis.  Intertransversarii. 
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Th«  Lnmbodoraal  Fascia  (fateia  lumbodoTsalis;  lumbar  aponeurosis  and  vertebral 
fatda). — The  lumbodorsat  fascia  ia  a  deep  investing  membrane  which  covers  the 
deep  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  trunk.  AboTx,  it  passes  in  front  of  the  Serratus 
posterior  superior  and  is  continuous  with  a  similar  investing  layer  on  the  back  of 
the  neck — the  nachal  faseia. 

In  the  thoracic  region  the  lumbodorsal  fascia  is  a  thin  fibrous  lamina  which 
serves  to  bind  down  the  Extensor  muscles  of  the  vertebral  column  and  to  separate 
them  from  the  muscles  connecting  the  vertebral  column  to  the  upper  extremity. 
It  contains  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibers,  and  is  attached,  medially,  to 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  thoracic  vertebrie;  iatarally  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs. 

In  the  lumbar  region  the  fascia  {lumbar  aponeurosis)  is  in  two  layers,  anterior 
aod  posterior  (Rgs.  388,  409).  The  posterior  layer  is  attached  to  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  vertebrce  and  to  the  supraspinal  ligament;  the 
anterior  layer  is  attached,  medially,  to  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrte  and  to  the  intertransverse  ligaments,  below,  to  the  iliolumbar 
iigament,  and  o^ore,  to  the  lumbocostal  ligament.  The  two  layers  unite  at  the 
lateral  mai^n  of  the  Sacrospinalis,  to  form  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Transversus 
abdominis.  The  aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  Serratus  posterior  inferior  and  the 
Utiiisimus  dorsi  are  intimately  blended  with  the  lumbodorsal  fascia. 


Ficj.  3B8. — Ducrun  of  a  bmniTene  ssotioa  of  thepoAUrior  abdomioAt  wall,  to  Hhoir  tha  diipiMilJan  of  tha 
Luiabodonal  fascin, 

llie  Spleniiu  capitis  (Fig.  409)  arises  from  the  lower  half  of  the  ligamentum 
nuchie,  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  and  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  upper  three  or  four  thoradc  vertebne.  The  fibers  of 
the  muscle  are  directed  upward  and  lateralward  and  are  inserted,  under  cover  of 
the  Stemocleidomastoideus,  into  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
into  the  rough  surface  on  the  occipital  bone  just  below  the  lateral  third  of  the 
superior  nuchal  line. 

The  Spleniiu  cervids  (Splenitis  colli)  {Fig.  409)  arises  by  a  narrow  tendinous 
band  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  third  to  the  sixth  thoracic  vertebrae;  it  is 
iraerted,  by  tendinous  fasciculi,  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  upper  two  or  three  cervical  vertebrae. 

TutetkMU. — The  origin  is  frequeotty  moved  up  or  down  one  or  two  vertebrs.  Accessory  elipe 
ue  occaaionally  found. 

HnTM. — The  Splenii  are  eupplied  by  the  lateral  branches  of  the  posterior  divisiona  of  the 
middle  and  lower  cervical  nerves. 

Aettoiu. — The  Splenii  of  the  two  sides,  acting  together,  draw  the  head  directly  backward, 
unstiog  the  Trapezius  and  Semispinolis  capitis;  acting  separately,  they  draw  the  head  to  one 
ade,  and  slightly  rotate  it,  turning  the  face  to  the  same  side.  They  also  assist  in  supporting  the 
lH*d  in  the  nect  position. 

The  Sserospinalis  {Erector  spinas)  (Fig.  389),  and  its  prolongations  in  the 
thoracic  and  cervical  regions,  lie  in  the  groove  on  the  side  of  the  vertebral  column. 


They  are  covered  in  the  lumbar  and  thoracic  regions  by  the  lumbodorsal  fascin, 
and  in  the  cervical  region  by  the  nuchal  fascia.    This  large  muscular  and  tendinous 


Fid.  389. — Dsep  idiihIm  of  the  buk. 
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mass  varies  in  size  and  structure  at  different  parts  of  the  vertebral  column.  In 
the  sacral  region  it  is  narrow  and  pointed,  and  at  its  origin  chiefly  tendinous  in 
structure.  In  the  lumbar  region  it  is  larger,  and  forms  a  thick  fleshy  mass  which, 
on  being  followed  upward,  is  subdivided  into  three  columns;  these  gradually 
diminish  in  size  as  they  ascend  to  be  inserted  into  the  vertebrae  and  ribs. 

The  Sacrospinalis  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  a  broad  and  thick  tendon, 
which  is  attached  to  the  medial  crest  of  the  sacrum,  to  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  lumbar  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  the  supraspinal 
ligament,  to  the  back  part  of  the  inner  lip  of  the  iliac  crests  and  to  the  lateral 
crests  of  the  sacrum,  where  it  blends  with  the  sacrotuberous  and  posterior  sacro- 
iliac ligaments.  Some  of  its  fibers  are  continuous  with  the  fibers  of  origin  of  the 
Gluteus  maximus.  The  muscular  fibers  form  a  large  fleshy  mass  which  splits, 
in  the  upper  lumbar  region  into  three  columns,  viz.,  a  lateral,  the  Iliocostalis,  an 
intermediate,  the  Ldngissimus,  and  a  medial,  the  Spinalis.  Each  of  these  consists 
from  below  upward,  of  three  parts,  as  follows: 

Lateral  Column.  Intermediate  Column.  Medial  Column. 

Iliocostalis.  Longissimus.  Spinalis, 

(a)  I.  lumborum.  (a)  L.  dorsi.  (a)  S.  dorsi. 

(h)  I.  dorsi.  (6)  L.  cervicis.  (b)  S.  cervicis. 

(c)  I.  cervicis.  (c)  L.  capitis.  (c)  S.  capitis. 

The  Iliocostalis  Inmbomm  {Iliocostalis  muscle;  Sacrolumbalis  muscle)  is  inserted, 
by  six  or  seven  flattened  tendons,  into  the  inferior  borders  of  the  angles  of  the  lower 
six  or  seven  ribs. 

The  Iliocostalis  dorsi  {Muscuhis  accessorius)  arises  by  flattened  tendons  from 
the  upper  borders  of  the  angles  of  the  lower  six  ribs  medial  to  the  tendons  of 
insertion  of  the  Iliocostalis  lumborum;  these  become  muscular,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  upper  borders  of  the  angles  of  the  upper  six  ribs  and  into  the  back  of  the 
transverse  process  of  tbe  seventh  cervical  vertebra. 

The  Iliocostalis  cervicis  (Certicalis  ascendens)  arises  from  the  angles  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  Longissimus  dorsi  is  the  intermediate  and  largest  of  the  continuations  of 
the  Sacrospinalis.  In  the  lumbar  region,  where  it  is  as  yet  blended  with  the  Ilio- 
costalis lumborum,  some  of  its  fibers  are  attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  pos- 
terior surfaces  of  the  transverse  processes  and  the  accessory  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  and  to  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbodorsal  fascia.  In  the  thoracic 
region  it  is  inserted,  by  rounded  tendons,  into  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  all  the  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  by  fleshy  processes  into  the  lower  nine  or  ten  ribs 
between  their  tubercles  and  angles. 

The  Longissimus  cervicis  {Transver salts  cervicis),  situated  medial  to  the  Longis- 
simus dorsi,  arises  by  long  thin  tendons  from  the  summits  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  upper  four  or  five  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  by  similar  tendons 
into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae 
from  the  second  to  the  sixth  inclusive. 

The  Longissimus  capitis  ( Trachehmastoid  muscle)  lies  medial  to  the  Longissimus 
cer\icis,  between  it  and  the  Semispinalis  capitis.  It  arises  by  tendons  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  upper  four  or  five  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  the  artic- 
ular processes  of  the  lower  three  or  four  cervical  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  mastoid  process,  beneath  the  Splenius  capitis  and  Sterno- 
deidomastoideus.  It  is  almost  always  crossed  by  a  tendinous  intersection  near 
its  insertion. 

The  Sinxialis  dond,  the  medial  continuation  of  the  Sacrospinalis,  is  scarcely 
separable  as  a  distinct  muscle.   It  is  situated  at  the  medial  side  of  the  Longissimus 
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dorsi,  and  is  intimately  blended  with  it;  it  arises  by  three  or  four  tendons  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  first  two  lumbar  and  the  last  two  thoracic  vertebrae:  these, 
uniting,  form  a  small  muscle  which  is  inserted  by  separate  tendons  into  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  upper  thoracic  vertebrae,  the  number  varying  from  four  to  eight. 
It  is  intimately  united  with  the  Semispinalis  dorsi,  situated  beneath  it. 

The  Spinalis  cenricis  {Spinalis  colli)  is  an  inconstant  muscle,  which  arises  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  ligamentum  nuchse,  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cer- 
vical, and  sometimes  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  first  and  second  thoracic 
vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and  occasionally  into 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  two  vertebrae  below  it. 

The  Spinalis  capitis  (Biventer  cervicis)  is  usually  inseparably  connected  with  the 
Semispinalis  capitis  (see  below). 

The  Semispinalis  dorsi  consists  of  thin,  narrow,  fieshy  fascicuh,  interposed 
between  tendons  of  considerable  length.  It  arises  by  a  series  of  small  tendons 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  is 
inserted,  by  tendons,  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  upper  four  thoracic  and  lower 
two  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  Semispinalis  cervicis  {Semispinalis  colli)  y  thicker  than  the  preceding, 
arises  by  a  series  of  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibers  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  upper  five  or  six  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  cervical  spinous 
processes,  from  the  axis  to  the  fifth  inclusive.  The  fasciculus  connected  with  the 
axis  is  the  largest,  and  is  chiefly  muscular  in  structure. 

The  Semispinalis  capitis  (Complexus)  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  neck,  beneath  the  Splenius,  and  medial  to  the  Longissimus  cervicis  and 
capitis.  It  arises  by  a  series  of  tendons  from  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  upper  six  or  seven  thoracic  and  the  seventh  cervical  vertebrae,  and  from  the 
articular  processes  of  the  three  cervical  above  this.  The  tendons,  uniting,  form 
a  broad  muscle,  which  passes  upward,  and  is  inserted  between  the  superior  and 
inferior  nuchal  lines  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  medial  part,  usually  more  or  less 
distinct  from  the  remainder  of  the  muscle,  is  frequently  termed  the  Spinalis  capitis; 
it  is  also  named  the  Biventer  cervicis  since  it  is  traversed  by  an  imperfect  tendinous 
inscription. 

The  Multifidus  {Mvitifidtis  spince)  consists  of  a  number  of  fleshy  and  tendinous 
fasciculi,  which  fill  up  the  groove  on  either  side  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, from  the  sacrum  to  the  axis.  In  the  sacral  region,  these  fasciculi  arise  from 
the  back  of  the  sacrum,  as  low  as  the  fourth  sacral  foramen,  from  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  origin  of  the  Sacrospinalis,  from  the  medial  surface  of  the  posterior  superior 
iliac  spine,  and  from  the  posterior  sacroUiac  ligaments;  in  the  lumbar  region,, 
from  aJl  the  mamillary  processes;  in  the  thoracic  region,  from  all  the  transverse 
processes;  and  in  the  cervical  region,  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  lower 
four  vertebrae.  Each  fasciculus,  passing  obliquely  upward  and  medialward,  is 
inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  spinous  process  of  one  of  the  vertebrae  above. 
These  fasciculi  vary  in  length:  the  most  superficial,  the  longest,  pass  from  one 
vertebra  to  the  third  or  fourth  above;  those  next  in  order  run  from  one  vertebra 
to  the  second  or  third  above;  while  the  deepest  connect  two  contiguous  vertebrae. 

The  Botatores  (Rotatores  spinoe)  lie  beneath  the  Multifidus  and  are  found  only 
in  the  thoracic  region;  they  are  eleven  in  number  on  either  side.  Each  muscle  is 
small  and  somewhat  quadrUateral  in  form;  it  arises  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  transverse  process,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  and  lateral  surface  of 
the  lamina  of  the  vertebra  above,  the  fibers  extending  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  spinous 
process.  The  first  is  found  between  the  first  and  second  thoracic  vertebrae;  the 
last,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  Sometimes  the  number  of  these  muscles 
is  diminished  by  the  absence  of  one  or  more  from  the  upper  or  lower  end. 

The  Intersphiales  are  short  muscular  fasciculi,  placed  in  pairs  between   the 
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spinous  processes  of  the  contiguous  vertebrae,  one  on  either  side  of  the  interspinal 
ligament.  In  the  cervical  region  they  are  most  distinct,  and  consist  of  six  pairs, 
the  first  being  situated  between  the  axis  and  third  vertebra,  and  the  last  between 
the  seventh  cervical  and  the  first  thoracic.  They  are  small  narrow  bundles, 
attached,  above  and  below,  to  the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes.  In  the  thoracic 
region^  they  are  found  between  the  first  and  second  vertebrae,  and  sometimes  be- 
tween the  second  and  third,  and  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  In  the  lumbar 
region  there  are  four  pairs  in  the  intervals  between  the  five  lumbar  vertebrae. 
There  is  also  occasionally  one  between  the  last  thoracic  and  first  lumbar,  and  one 
between  the  fifth  lumbar  and  the  sacrum. 

The  Extensor  eoccygis  is  a  slender  muscular  fasciculus,  which  is  not  always  present;  it  extends 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  It  arises  by  tendinous 
fibers  from  the  last  s^ment  of  the  sacrum,  or  first  piece  of  the  coccyx,  and  passes  downward  to 
be  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  a  rudiment  of  the  Extensor  muscle  of  the 
caudal  vertebrse  of  the  lower  animals. 

The  Intertransversarii  (IrUertransvereales)  are  small  muscles  placed  between 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  In  the  cervical  region  they  are  best 
developed,  consisting  of  rounded  muscular  and  tendinous  fasciculi,  and  are  placed 
in  pairs,  passing  between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  tubercles  respectively  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  two  contiguous  vertebra,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  an  anterior  primary  division  of  the  cervical  nerve,  which  lies  in  the 
groove  between  them.  The  muscles  connecting  the  anterior  tubercles  are  termed 
the  Xatertransversarii  anteriores;  those  between  the  posterior  tubercles,  the  Ihter- 
transversarii  posteriores;  both  sets  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  divisions  of  the 
spinal  nerves  (Lickley^.  There  are  seven  pairs  of  these  muscles,  the  first  pair 
being  between  the  atlas  and  axis,  and  the  last  pair  between  the  seventh  cervical 
and  first  thoracic  vertebrae.  In  the  thoracic  region  they  are  present  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  lower  three  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  between  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  last  thoracic  and  the  first  lumbar.  In  the  lumbar  region 
they  are  arranged  in  pairs,  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  one  set  occupy- 
ing the  entire  interspace  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae, 
the  Intertransversarii  laterales;  the  other  set,  Ihtertransversarii  mediales,  passing 
from  the  accessory  process  of  one  vertebra  to  the  mammillary  of  the  vertebra  below. 
The  Intertransversarii  laterales  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  divisions,  and  the 
Intertransversarii  mediales  by  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  (Lichley, 
op.  cit.). 

n.     THE  SUBOCXnPITAL  MUSCLES  (Fig.  889). 

The  suboccipital  group  comprises: 

Rectus  capitis  posterior  major.  Obliquus  capitis  inferior. 

Rectus  capitis  posterior  minor.  Obliquus  capitis  superior. 

The  Rectos  capitis  posterior  major  (Rectus  capitis  posticu^s  major)  arises  by  a 
pointed  tendon  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and,  becoming  broader  as 
it  ascends,  is  inserted  into  the  lateral  part  of  the  inferior  nuchal  line  of  the  occipital 
bone  and  the  surface  of  the  bone  immediately  below  the  line.  As  the  muscles  of 
the  two  sides  pass  upward  and  lateralward,  they  leave  between  them  a  triangular 
space,  in  which  the  Recti  capitis  posteriores  minores  are  seen. 

The  Rectus  capitis  posterior  minor  {Reciu>s  capitis  posticus  minor)  arises  by  a 
narrow  pointed  tendon  from  the  tubercle  on  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and, 
widening  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted  into  the  medial  part  of  the  inferior  nuchal  line 
of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  surface  between  it  and  the  foramen  magniun. 
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The  Obliquus  capitis  inferior  (Obliquus  inferior),  the  larger  of  the  two  Oblique 
muscles,  ariseshoia  the  apex  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and  passes  lateral- 
ward  and  slightly  upward,  to  be  inserted  into, the  lower  and  back  part  of  the 
transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 

The  Obliquus  capitis  superior  {Obliquvs  superior),  narrow  below,  wide  and 
expanded  above,  arises  by  tendinous  fibers  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas,  joining  with  the  insertion  of  the  preceding.  It  passes  upward 
and  medialward,  and  is  inserted  into  the  occipital  bone,  between  the  superior  and 
inferior  nuchal  lines,  lateral  to  the  Semispinalis  capitis. 

The  Suboeciiiital  Triangle. — Between  the  Obliqui  and  the  Rectus  capitid  posterior  major  is 
the  suboccipital  triangle.  It  is  bounded,  above  and  medially^  by  the  Rectus  capitis  posterior 
major;  above  and  laterally j  by  the  Obliquus  capitis  superior;  below  and  laterally,  by  the  Obliquus 
capitis  inferior.  It  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  dense  fibro-fatty  tissue,  situated  beneath  the  Semi- 
spinalis capitis.  The  floor  is  formed  by  the  posterior  occipito-atlantal  membrane,  and  the  posterior 
arch  of  the  atlas.  In  the  deep  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  are 
the  vertebral  artery  and  the  first  cervical  or  suboccipital  nerve.. 

Nerves. — ^The  deep  muscles  of  the  back  and  the  suboccipital  muscles  are  supplied  by  the 
posterior  primary  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

ActionB. — ^The  Sacrospinalis  and  its  upward  continuations  and  the  Spinales  serve  to  main- 
tain the  vertebral  column  in  the  erect  posture;  they  also  serve  to  bend  the  trunk  backward  when 
it  is  required  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  any  weight  at  the  front  of  the  body — as,  for 
instance,  when  a  heavy  weight  is  suspended  from  the  neck,  or  when  there  is  any  great  abdominal 
distension,  as  in  pregnancy  or  dropsy;  the  peculiar  gait  under  such  circumstances  depends  upon 
the  vertebral  column  being  drawn  backward,  by  the  counterbalancing  action  of  the  Sacrospinales. 
The  muscles  which  form  the  continuation  of  the  Sacrospinales  on  to  the  head  and  neck  steady 
those  parts  and  fix  them  in  the  upright  position.  If  the  Iliocostalis  lumborum  and  Longissimus 
dorsi  of  one  side  act,  they  serve  to  draw  down  the  chest  and  vertebral  colunm  to  the  correspond- 
ing side.  The  Iliocostales  cervicis,  taking  their  fixed  points  from  the  cervical  vertebrse,  elevate 
those  ribs  to  which  they  are  attached;  taking  their  fixed  points  from  the  ribs,  both  muscles  help 
to  extend  the  neck;  while  one  muscle  bends  the  neck  to  its  0¥m  side.  When  both  Longissimi 
cervicis  act  from  below,  they  bend  the  neck  backward.  When  both  Longissimi  capitis  act  from 
below,  they  bend  the  head  backward;  while,  if  only  one  muscle  acts,  the  face  is  turned  to  the 
side  on  which  the  muscle  is  acting,  and  then  the  head  is  bent  to  the  shoulder.  The  two  Recti 
draw  the  head  backward.  The  Rectus  capitis  posterior  major,  owing  to  its  obliquity,  rotates 
the  skull,  with  the  atlas,  around  the  odontoid  process,  turning  the  face  to  the  same  side.  The 
Multifidus  acts  successively  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  column;  thus,  the  sacrum  furnishes 
a. fixed  point  from  which  the  fasciculi  of  this  muscle  acts  upon  the  lumbar  region;  which  in  turn 
becomes  the  fixed  point  for  the  fasciculi  moving  the  thoracic  region,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  column.  The  Multifidus  also  serves  to  rotate  the  column,  so  that  the  front 
of  the  trunk  is  turned  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  muscle  acts,  this  muscle  being 
assisted  in  its  action  by  the  Obliquus  extemus  abdominis.  The  Obliquus  capitis  superior  draws 
the  head  backward  and  to  its  own  side.  The  Obliquus  inferior  rotates  th'e  atlas,  and  with  it  the 
skull,  around  the  odontoid  process,  turning  the  face  to  the  same  side.  When  the  Semispinales  of 
the  two  sides  act  together,  they  help  to  extend  the  vertebral  colunm;  when  the  muscles  of  only 
one  side  act,  they  rotate  the  thoracic  and  cervical  parts  of  the  column,  turning  the  body  to  the 
opposite  side.  The  Semispinales  capitis  draw  the  head  directly  backward;  if  one  muscle  acts, 
it  draws  the  head  to  one  side,  and  rotates  it  so  that  the  face  is  turned  to  the  opposite  side.  The 
Interspinales  by  approximating  the  spinous  processes  help  to  extend  the  column.  The  Inter- 
transversarii  approximate  the  transverse  processes,  and  help  to  bend  the  column  to  one  side. 
The  Rotatores  assist  the  Multifidus  to  rotate  the  vertebral  colimm,  so  that  the  front  of  the  trunk 
is  turned  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  muscles  act. 

m.   THE  MUSCLES   OF  THE   THORAX. 

The  muscles  belonging  to  this  group  are  the 

Intercostales  externi.  Levatores  costanim. 

Intercostales  interni.  Serratus  posterior  superior. 

Subcostales.  Serratus  posterior  inferior. 

Transversus  thoracis.  Diaphragm. 

Intercostal  Fascis. — In  each  intercostal  space  thin  but  firm  layers  of  fascia 
cover  the  outer  surface  of  the  Intercostalis  extemus  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
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Intercostalis  intemus;  and  a  third,  more  delicate  layer,  is  interposed  between  the 
two  planes  of  muscular  fibers.  They  are  best  marked  in  those  situations  where 
the  muscular  fibers  are  deficient,  as  between  the  Intercostales  externi  and  sternum 
in  front,  and  between  the  Intercostales  intemi  and  vertebral  column  behind. 

The  Intercostales  {Intercostal  muscles)  (Fig.  411)  are  two  thin  planes  pf  muscular 
and  tendinous  fibers  occupying  each  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  They  are  named 
external  and  internal  from  their  surface  relations — the  external  being  superficial 
to  the  internal. 

The  Interoostales  externi  {External  intercostals)  are  eleven  in  number  on  either 
side.  They  extend  from  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs  behind,  to  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs  in  front,  where  they  end  in  thin  membranes,  the  anterior  intercostal  membranes, 
which  are  continued  forward  to  the  sternum.  Each  arises  from  the  lower  border 
of  a  rib,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  rib  below.  In  the  two  lower 
spaces  they  extend  to  the  ends  of  the  cartilages,  and  in  the  upper  two  or  three 
spaces  they  do  not  quite  reach  the  ends  of  the  ribs.  They  are  thicker  than  the 
Intercostales  interni,  and  their  fibers  are  directed  obliquely  downward  and  lateral- 
ward  on  the  back  of  the  thorax,  and  downward,  forward,  and  medialward  on  the  front. 

VariatkniB. — Continuation  with  the  Obliquus  extemus  or  Serratus  anterior:  A  Supracostalis 
musde,  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  first  rib  down  to  the  second,  third  or  fourth  ribs  occasionally 
occurs. 

The  Intercostales  Intemi  {Internal  intercostals)  are  also  eleven  in  number  on 
either  side.  They  commence  anteriorly  at  the  sternum,  in  the  interspaces  between 
the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs,  and  at  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  false  ribs,  .and  extend  backward  as  far  as  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  whence  they 
are  continued  to  the  vertebral  column  by  thin  aponeuroses,  the  posterior  intercostal 
membranes.  Each  arises  from  the  ridge  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  rib,  as  well  as 
from  the  corresponding  costal  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  border 
of  the  rib  below.  Their  fibers  are  also  directed  obliquely,  but  pass  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  those  of  the  Intercostales  externi. 

The  Snbcostales  {Infracostales)  consist  of  muscular  and  aponeurotic  fasciculi, 
which  are  usually  well-developed  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax;  each  arises 
from  the  inner  surface  of  one  rib  near  its  angle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
surface  of  the  second  or  third  rib  below.  Their  fibers  nm  in  the  same  direction 
as  those  of  the  Intercostales  interni. 

The  Transversus  thoracis  {Triangularis  stemi)  is  a  thin  plane  of  muscular  and 
tendinous  fibers,  situated  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  front  wall  of  the  chest 
(Fig.  390).  It  arises  on  either  side  from  the  lower  third  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  sternum,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  xiphoid  process, 
and  from  the  sternal  ends  of  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  lower  three  or  four  true 
ribs.  Its  fibers  diverge  upward  and  lateralward,  to  be  inserted  by  slips  into  the 
lower  borders  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  second,  tiiird,  foiuth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  ribs.  The  lowest  fibers  of  this  muscle  are  horizontal  in  their  direc- 
tion, and  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  Transversus  abdominis;  the  intermediate 
fibers  are  oblique,  while  the  highest  are  almost  vertical.  This  muscle  varies  in  its 
attachments,  not  only  in  different  subjects,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
subject. 

The  Levatores  costamm  (Fig.  389),  twelve  in  number  on  either  side,  are  small 
tendinous  and  fleshy  bundles,  which  arise  from  the  ends  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  seventh  cervical  and  upper  eleven  thoracic  vertebrse;  they  pass 
obliquely  downward  and  lateralward,  like  the  fibers  of  the  Intercostales  externi, 
and  each  is  inserted  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  rib  immediately  below  the 
vertebra  from  which  it  takes  origin,  between  the  tubercle  and  the  angle  (Levatores 
costamm  breves).  Each  of  the  four  lower  muscles  divides  into  two  fasciculi,  one 
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of  which  is  inserted  as  above  described;  the  other  passes  down  to  the  second 
rib  below  its  origin  (LeTatoreacoatammlimgi). 

The  Serratus  posterior  superior  {Serrattis  poaticui  superior)  is  a  thin,  quadri- 
lateral muscle,  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thorax.    It  arUes  bj' 
a  thin  and  broad  aponeurosis  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ligamentum  nuchae, 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  upper  two  or  three  thoracic 
vertebne  and  from  the  supraspinal  liga- 
ment.   Inclining  downward  and  lateral- 
ward  it  becomes  muscular,  and  is  in- 
serted, by  four  fleshy  digitations,  into 
the  upper  borders  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  a  little  beyond 
their  angles. 


The  Serratus  posterior  inferior  (Ser- 
Totua  ■poalims  inferior)  (Fig.  409)  is  sit- 
uated at  the  junction  of  the  thoracic 
and  lumbar  regions:  it  is  of  an  irreg- 
ularly quadrilateral  form,  broader  than 
the  preceding,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  wide  interval.  It  arises  by  a  thin 
aponeurosis  from  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  lower  two  thoracic  and  upper  two 
or  three  lumbar  vertebra,  and  from 
the  supraspinal  ligament.  Passing 
obliquely  upward  and  lateralward,  it 
becomes  fleshy,  and  divides  into  four 
flat  digitations,  which  are  inserted  into 
the  inferior  borders  of  the  lower  four 
ribs,  a  little  bejond  their  angles.  The 
thin  aponeurosis  of  origin  is  intimately 
blended  with  the  lumbodorsal  fascia, 
and  aponeurosis  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi. 


The  Diaphragm  CFig-  391)  is  a  dome-shaped  musculofibrous  septum  which 
separates  the  thoracic  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  its  convex  upper  surface  forming 
the  floor  of  the  former,  and  its  concave  under  surface  the  roof  of  the  latter.  Its 
peripheral  part  consists  of  muscular  flbers  which  take  origin  from  the  circumference 
of  the  thoracic  outlet  and  converge  to  be  inserted  into  a  central  tendon. 

The  muscular  fibers  may  be  grouped  according  to  their  origins  into  three  parts 
— sternal,  costal,  and  lumbar.  The  sternal  part  arises  by  two  fleshy  slips  from 
the  back  of  the  xiphoid  process;  the  costal  part  from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  car- 
tilages and  adjacent  portions  of  the  lower  six  ribs  on  either  side,  interdigitating 
with  the  Transversus  abdominis;  and  the  lumbar  part  from  aponeurotic  arches, 
named  the  lumbocostal  arches,  and  from  the  lumbar  vertebrEe  by  two  pillars  or 
crura.    There  are  two  lumbocostal  arches,  a  medial  and  a  lateral,  on  either  side. 

The  Medial  Lumbocostal  Arch  {arcus  lumbocostalis  medialis  \Hcdleri\;  internal 
arcuate  ligament)  is  a  tendinous  arch  in  the  fascia  covering  the  upper  part  of  the 
Psoas  major;  medially,  it  is  continuous  with  the  lateral  tendinous  mar^n  of  the 
corresponding  crus,  and  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  first  or  second 
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lumbar  vertebra;  laterally,  it  is  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
first  and,  sometimes  also,  to  that  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.    ' 

The  Lateral  Lumbocostal  Arch  {arcus  lumbocostalis  lateralis  [HaUeri];  external 
arcuate  ligament)  arches  across  the  upper  part  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  and 
is  attached,  medially,  to  the  front  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra,  and,  laterally,  to  the  tip  and  lower  margin  of  the  twelfth  rib. 

Th«  Crora. — At  their  ori^ns  the  crura  are  tendinous  in  structure,  and  blend 
with  the  anterior  longitudinal  ligament  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  right  crua, 
larger  and  longer  than  the  left,  arises  from  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  bodies  and 
intervertebral  fibrocartilages  of  the  upper  three  lumbar  vertebrae,  while  the  left 
eras  arises  from  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  upper  two  only.  The  medial  ten- 
dinous margins  of  the  crura  pass  forward  and  medialward,  and  meet  in  the  middle 
line  to  form  an  arch  across  the  front  of  the  aorta;  this  arch  is  often  poorly  defined. 
Xiphoid  proeets 


Fio,  391.— Ths  dUpbncm.     [lodfr  lurfsce 

From  this  series  of  origins  the  fibers  of  the  diaphragm  converge  to  be  inserted 
into  the  central  tendon.  The  fibers  arising  from  the  xiphoid  process  are  very  short, 
and  occasionally  aponeurotic;  those  from  the  medial  and  lateral  lumbocostal 
ut^es,  and  more  especially  those  from  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  are  longer, 
and  describe  marked  curves  as  they  ascend  end  converge  to  their  insertion.  The 
fibers  of  the  crura  diverge  as  they  ascend,  the  most  lateral  being  directed  upward 
and  lateralward  to  the  central  tendon.  The  medial  fibers  of  the  right  erus  ascend 
on  the  left  side  of  the  esophageal  hiatus,  and  occasionally  a  fasciculus  of  the  left 
cms  crosses  the  aorta  and  runs  obliquely  through  the  fibers  of  the  right  cms  toward 
the  vena  caval  foramen  (Low'). 

1  Jouma]  of  Anatomy  uid  PhynoJofy.  vol,  xlii. 
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The  Central  Tendon. — ^The  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  is  a  thin  but  strong 
aponeurosis  situated  near  the  center  of  the  vault  formed  by  the  muscle,  but  some- 
what closer  to  the  front  than  to  the  back  of  the  thorax,  so  that  the  posterior  muscu- 
lar fibers  are  the  longer.  It  is  situated  immediately  below  the  pericardium,  with 
which  it  is  partially  blended.  It  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  trefoil  leaf,  consisting 
of  three  divisions  or  leaflets  separated  from  one  another  by  slight  indentations. 
The  right  leaflet  is  the  largest,  the  naiddle,  directed  toward  the  xiphoid  process, 
the  next  in  size,  and  the  left  the  smallest.  In  structure  the  tendon  is  composed 
of  several  planes  of  fibers,  which  intersect  one  another  at  various  angles  and  unite 
into  straight  or  curved  bundles — an  arrangement  which  gives  it  additional  strength. 

Openings  in  the  Diaphragm. — ^The  diaphragm  is  pierced  by  a  series  of  apertures 
to  permit  of  the  passage  of  structures  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Three 
large  openings — the  aortic,  the  esophageal,  and  the  vena  cayal — and  a  series  of 
smaller  ones  are  described. 

The  aortic  hiatus  is  the  lowest  and  most  posterior  of  the  large  apertures;  it  lies 
at  the  level  of  the  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  an  aperture 
in  the  diaphragm  but  an  osseoaponeurotic  opening  between  it  and  the  vertebral 
column,  and  therefore  behind  the  diaphragm;  occasionally  some  tendinous  fibers 
prolonged  across  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  from  the  medial  parts  of  the  lower  ends 
of  the  crura  pass  behind  the  aorta,  and  thus  convert  the  hiatus  into  a  fibrous  ring. 
The  hiatus  is  situated  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  and  is  bounded  in  front 
by  the  crura,  and  behind  by  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  Through  it 
pass  the  aorta,  the  azygos  vein,  and  the  thoracic  duct;  occasionally  the  azygos 
vein  is  transmitted  through  the  right  cms. 

The  esophageal  hiatus  is  situated  in  the  muscular  part  of  the  diaphragm  at 
the  level  of  the  tenth  thoracic  vertebra,  and  is  elliptical  in  shape.  It  is  placed 
above,  in  front,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  aortic  hiatus,  and  transmits  the 
esophagus,  the  vagus  nerves,  and  some  small  esophageal  arteries. 

The  vena  caval  foramen  is  the  highest  of  the  three,  and  is  situated  about  the  level 
of  the  fibrocartilage  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  thoracic  vertebrae.  It  is  quad- 
rilateral in  form,  and  is  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  right  and  nwddle  leaflets 
of  the  central  tendon,  so  that  its  margins  are  tendinous.  It  transmits  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  the  wall  of  which  is  adherent  to  the  margins  of  the  opening,  and  sonae 
branches  of  the  right  phrenic  nerve. 

Of  the  lesser  apertures,  two  in  the  right  crus  transmit  the  greater  and  lesser 
right  splanchnic  nerves;  three  in  the  left  crus  give  passage  to  the  greater  and  lesser 
left  splanchnic  nerves  and  the  hemiazygos  vein.  The  gangliated  trunks  of  the 
sympathetic  usually  enter  the  abdominal  cavity  behind  the  diaphragm,  under 
the  medial  liunbocostal  arches. 

On  either  side  two  small  intervals  exist  at  which  the  muscular  fibers  of  the 
diaphragm  are  deficient  and  are  replaced  by  areolar  tissue.  One  between  the 
sternal  and  costal  parts  transmits  the  superior  epigastric  branch  of  the  internal 
manmiary  artery  and  some  lymphatics  from  the  abdominal  wall  and  convex 
surface  of  the  liver.  The  other,  between  the  fibers  springing  from  the  medial  and 
lateral  lumbocostal  arches,  is  less  constant;  when  this  interval  exists,  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  kidney  is  separated  from  the  pleura  by  areolar  tissue  only. 

Variations. — ^The  sternal  portion  of  the  muscle  is  sometimes  wanting  and  more  rarely  defects 
occur  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  central  tendon  or  adjoining  muscle  fibers. 

Nerves. — ^The  diaphragm  is  supplied  by  the  phrenic  and  lower  intercostal  nerves. 

AetionB. — ^The  diaphragm  is  the  principal  muscle  of  inspiration,  and  presents  the  form  of 
a  dome  concave  toward  the  abdomen.  The  central  part  of  the  dome  is  tendinous,  and  the  peri- 
cardium is  attached  to  its  upper  surface;  the  circumference  is  muscular.  During  inspiration  the 
lowest  ribs  are  fixed,  and  from  these  and  the  crura  the  muscular  fibers  contract  and  draw  down- 
ward and  forward  the  central  tendon  with  the  attached  pericardium.  In  this  movement  the 
curvature  of  the  diaphragm  is  scarcely  altered,  the  dome  moving  downward  nearly  paraUel 
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to  its  original  position  and  pushing  before  it  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  descent  of  the  abdominal 
viBcera  is  permitted  by  the  elasticity  of  the  abdominal  walli  but  the  limit  of  this  is  soon  reached. 
The  central  tendon  applied  to  the  abdominal  viscera  then  becomes  a  fixed  point  for  the  action 
of  the  diaphragm,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  elevate  the  lower  ribs  and  through  them  to  push 
forward  the  body  of  the  sternum  and  the  upper  ribs.  The  right  cupola  of  the  diaphragm, 
lying  on  the  liver,  has  a  greater  resistance  to  overcome  than  the  left,  which  lies  over  the  stomach, 
but  to  compensate  for  this  the  right  crus  and  the  fibers  of  the  right  side  generally  are  stronger 
than  those  of  the  left. 

In  all  expulsive  acts  the  diaphragm  is  called  into  action  to  give  additional  power  to  each 
expulsive  effort.  Thus,  before  sneezing,  coughing,  laughing,  crying,  or  vomiting,  and  previous 
to  the  expulsion  of  urine  or  feces,  or  of  the  fetus  from  the  uterus,  a  deep  inspiration  takes  place. 
The  height  of  the  diaphragm  is  constantly  varying  dinring  respiration;  it  also  varies  with  the 
degree  of  distension  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  with  the  size  of  the  liver.  After  a  forced 
expiration  the  right  cupola  is  on  a  level  in  front  with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage,  at  the  side  with 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs,  and  behind  with  the  eighth  rib;  the  left  cupola  is  a  little  lower 
than  the  right.  Halls  Dally^  states  that  the  absolute  range  of  movement  between  deep  inspirsr 
tion  and  deep  expiration  averages  in  the  male  and  female  30  mm.  on  the  right  side  and  28  mm. 
OQ  the  left;  in  quiet  respiration  the  average  movement  is  12.5  nmi.  on  the  right  side  and  12  nmi. 
on  the  left. 

Skiagraphy  shows  that  the  height  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  thorax  varies  considerably  with 
the  position  of  the  body.  It  stands  highest  when  the  body  is  horizontal  and  the  patient  on  his 
back,  and  in  this  position  it  performs  the  largest  respiratory  excursions  with  normal  breathing. 
When  the  body  is  erect  the  dome  of  the  diaphragm  falls,  and  its  respiratory  movements  become 
smaller.  The  dome  falls  still  lower  when  the  sitting  postiure  is  assmned,  and  in  this  position  its 
lespiratory  excursions  are  smallest.  These  facts  may,  perhaps,  explain  why  it  is  that  patients 
suffering  from  severe  dyspnoea  are  most  comfortable  and  least  short  of  breath  when  they  sit  up. 
When  the  body  is  horizontal  and  the  patient  on  his  side,  the  two  halves  of  the  diaphragm  do 
not  behave  alike.  The  uppermost  half  sinks  to  a  level  lower  even  than  when  the  patient  sits, 
and  moves  little  with  respiration;  the  lower  half  rises  higher  in  the  thorax  than  it  does  when  the 
patient  is  supine,  and  its  respiratory  excursions  are  much  increased.  In  unilateral  disease  of  the 
pleura  or  lungs  analogous  interference  with  the  position  or  movement  of  the  diaphragm  can 
generally  be  observed  skiagraphically. 

It  appears  that  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  thorax  depends  upon  three  main  factors, 
vis.:  (1)  the  elastic  retraction  of  the  lung  tissue,  tending  to  pull  it  upward;  (2)  the  pressure 
exerted  on  its  under  surface  by  the  viscera;  this  naturally  tends  to  be  a  negative  pressure,  or  down- 
ward suction,  when  the  patient  sits  or  stands,  and  positive,  or  an  upward  pressure,  when  he  lies; 
(3)  the  intra-abdominal  tension  due  to  the  abdominal  muscles.  These  are  in  a  state  of  contrac- 
tion in  the  standing  position  and  not  in  the  sitting;  hence  the  diaphragm,  when  the  patient 
stands,  is  pushed  up  higher  than  when  he  sits. 

The  Intercostales  intemi  and  extemi  have  probably  no  action  in  moving  the  ribs.  They  con- 
tract simultaneously  and  form  strong  elastic  supports  which  prevent  the  intercostal  spaces  being 
pushed  out  or  drawn  in  during  respiration.  The  anterior  portions  of  the  Intercostales  intemi 
probably  have  an  additional  function  in  keeping  the  sternocostal  and  interchondral  joint  sur- 
faces in  apposition,  the  posterior  parts  of  the  Intercostales  extemi  performing  a  similar  fimction 
for  the  costovertebral  articulations.  The  Levatores  costarum  being  inserted  near  the  fulcra  of 
the  ribs  can  have  little  action  on  the  ribs;  they  act  as  rotators  and  lateral  flexors  of  the  vertebral 
column.  The  Transversus  thoracis  draws  down  the  costal  cartilages,  and  is  therefore  a  muscle 
of  expiration. 

The  Serrati  are  respiratory  muscles.  The  Serratus  posterior  superior  elevates  the  ribs  and 
is  therefore  an  inspiratory  muscle.  The  Serratus  posterior  inferior  draws  the  lower  ribs  down- 
ward and  backward,  and  thus  elongates  the  thorax;  it  also  fixes  the  lower  ribs,  thus  assisting 
the  inspiratory  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  resisting  the  tendency  it  has  to  draw  the  lower 
ribs  upward  and  forward.    It  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  muscle  of  inspiration. 

Mechaaiflm  of  Besinration; — The  respiratory  movements  must  be  examined  dinring  (a)  quiet 
respiration,  and  (6)  deep  respiration. 

Qidet  Resjriratum, — ^The  first  and  second  pairs  of  ribs  are  fixed  by  the  resistance  of  the  cervical 
structmes;  the  last  pair,  and  through  it  the  eleventh,  by  the  Quadratus  lumborum.  The  other 
ribs  are  elevated,  so  that  the  first  two  intercostal  spaces  are  diminished  while  the  others  are 
increased  in  width.  It  has  abeady  been  sho¥m  (p.  304)  that  elevation  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  ribs  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters  of  the  thorax; 
the  vertical  diameter  is  increased  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragmatic  dome  so  that  the  lungs 
are  expanded  in  all  directions  except  backward  and  upward.  Elevation  of  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  ribs  is  accompanied  by  a  lateral  and  backward  movement,  leading  to  an  increase  in 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen;  the  elasticity  of  the  anterior  abdominal 

^  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phyaiolosy,  1908,  vol.  zliii. 
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wall  allows  a  slight  increase  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  this  part,  and  in  this  way  the 
decrease  in  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  abdomen  is  compensated  and  space  provided  for  its 
displaced  viscera.  Expiration  is  effected  by  the  elastic  recoil  of  its  walls  and  by  the  action  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  which  push  back  the  viscera  displaced  downward  by  the  diaphragm. 

Deep  Respiration. — ^AU  the  movements  of  quiet  respiration  are  here  carried  out,  but  to  a 
greater  extent.  In  deep  inspiration  the  shoulders  and  the  vertebral  borders  of  the  scapulae  are 
fixed  and  the  limb  muscles,  Trapezius,  Serratus  anterior,  Pectorales,  and  Latissimus  doni,  are 
called  into  play.  The  Scaleni  are  in  strong  action,  and  the  Stemocleidomastoidei  also  assist 
when  the  head  is  fixed  by  drawing  up  the  sternum  and  by  fixing  the  clavicles.  The  first  rib  is 
therefore  no  longer  stationary,  but,  with  the  sternum,  is  raised;  with  it  all  the  other  ribs  except 
the  last  are  raised  to  a  higher  level.  In  conjunction  with  the  increased  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
this  provides  for  a  considerable  augmentation  of  all  the  thoracic  diameters.  The  anterior  abdomi- 
nal muscles  come  into  action  so  that  the  umbilicus  is  drawn  upward  and  backward,  but  this 
allows  the  diaphragm  to  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  lower  ribs;  the  transverse  diam- 
eter of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  is  greatly  increased  and  the  subcostal  angle  opened  out. 
The  deeper  muscles  of  the  back,  e.  g.,  the  Serrati  poeteriores  superiores  and  the  Sacrospinales 
and  their  continuations^  are  also  brought  into  action;  the  thoracic  curve  of  the  vertebral  column 
is  partially  ^raightened,  and  the  whole  column,  above  the  lower  lumbar  vertebrs,  drawn  back- 
ward. This  increases  the  antero^posterior  diameters  of  the  thorax  and  upper  part  of  the  abdomen 
and  widens  the  intercostal  spaces.  Deep  expiration  is  effected  by  the  recoil  of  the  walls  and  by 
the  contraction  of  the  antero-lateral  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the  Serrati  posteriores 
inferiores  and  Transversus  thoracis. 

Halls  DaUy  (op.  cit.)  gives  the  following  figures  as  representing  the  average  changes  which 
occur  during  deepest  possible  respiration.  The  manubrium  stemi  moves  30  mm.  in  an  upward 
and  14  mm.  in  a  forward  direction;  the  width  of  the  subcostal  angle,  at  a  level  of  30  mm.  below 
the  articulation  between  the  body  of  the  sternum  and  the  xiphoid  process,  is  increased  by  26 
mm. ;  the  umbilicus  is  retracted  and  drawn  upward  for  a  distance  of  13  mm. 

IV.    THE  MUSCLES   AND  FASCLE  OF  THE   ABDOMEN. 

The  muscles  of  the  abdomen  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  the  antero- 
lateral muscles;  (2)  the  posterior  muscles. 

1.  The  Antero-lateral  Muscles  of  the  Abdomen. 

The  muscles  of  this  group  are: 

Obliquus  externus.  Transversus. 

Obliquus  internus.  Rectus. 

Pyramidalis. 

The  Superficial  Fascia. — ^The  superficial  fascia  of  the  alidomen  consists,  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  of  a  single  layer  containing  a  variable  amount 
of  fat;  but  near  the  groin  it  is  easily  divisible  into  two  layers,  between  which  are 
found  the  superficial  vessels  and  nerves  and  the  superficial  inguinal  lymph  glands. 

The  superficial  layer  (fascia  of  Camper)  is  thick,  areolar  in  texture,  and  contains 
in  its  meshes  a  varjdng  quantity  of  adipose  tissue.  Below,  it  passes  over  the 
inguinal  ligament,  and  is  continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  thigh.  In 
the  male.  Camper's  fascia  is  continued  over  the  penis  and  outer  surface  of  the 
spermatic  cord  to  the  scrotiun,  where  it  helps  to  form  the  dartos.  As  it  passes  to 
the  scrotum  it  changes  its  characteristics,  becoming  thin,  destitute  of  adipose  tissue, 
and  of  a  pale  reddish  color,  and  in  the  scrotum  it  acquires  some  involuntary 
muscular  fibers.  From  the  scrotiun  it  may  be  traced  backward  into  continuity 
with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum.  In  the  female,  Camper's  fascia  is 
continued  from  the  abdomen  into  the  labia  majora. 

The  deep  layer  (fascia  of  Scarpa)  is  thinner  and  more  membranous  in  character 
than  the  superficial,  and  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  yellow  elastic  fibers. 
It  is  loosely  connected  by  areolar  tissue  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Obliquus  externus 
abdominis,  but  in  the  middle  line  it  is  more  intimately  adherent  to  the  linea  alba 
and  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  is  prolonged  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  form- 
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iof  the  fimdiform  ligament;  above,  it  is  continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia 
over  the  rest  of  the  trunk;  beiow  and  laterally,  it  blends  with  the  fascia  lata  of 
the  thigh  a  little  below  the  inguinal  ligament;  medially  and  below,  it  is  continued 
over  the  penis  and  spermatic  cord  to  the  scrotum,  where  it  helps  to  form  the  dartoa. 
From  the  scrotum  it  may  be  traced  backward  into  continuity  with  the  deep  layer 
of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum  (fascia  of  Colles) .  In  the  female,  it  is  con- 
tinued into^the  labia  majora  and  thence  to  the  fascia  of  Colles. 


Vm.  3S2.— The  Obliquiu  axtarniu  kbdominii. 

The  ObUqnos  «zt6nitu  abdominis  {External  or  descending  Mique  muscle)  (Fig. 
392),  situated  on  the  lateral  and  anterior  parts  of  the  abdomen,  is  the  largest  and 
the  most  superficial  of  the  three  fiat  muscles  in  this  region.  It  is  broad,  thin,  and 
irregularly  quadrilateral,  its  muscular  portion  occupying  the  side,  its  aponeurosis 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  arises,  by  eight  fleshy  digitations,  from  the 
external  surfaces  and  inferior  borders  of  the  lower  eight  ribs;  these  digitations 
are  arranged  in  an  oblique  line  which  runs  downward  and  backward,  the  upper 
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ones  being  attached  close  to  the  cartilages  of  the  corresponding  ribs,  the  lowest 
to  the  apex  of  the  cartilage  of  the  last  rib,  the  intermediate  ones  to  the  ribs  at 
some  distance  from  their  cartilages.  The  five  superior  serrations  increase  in  size 
from  above  downward,  and  are  received  between  corresponding  processes  of  the 
Serratus  anterior;  the  three  lower  ones  difninish  in  size  from  above  downward 
and  receive  between  them  corresponding  processes  from  the  Latissimus  dorsi. 
From  these  attachments  the  fleshy  fibers  proceed  in  various  directions.  Those 
from  the  lowest  ribs  pass  nearly  vertically  downward,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
anterior  half  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  iliac  crest;  the  middle  and  upper  fibers,  directed 
downward  and  forward,  end  in  an  aponeurosis,  opposite  a  line  drawn  from  the 
prominence  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  Obliqutis  eztemtis  abdominis  is  a  thin  but  strong  mem- 
branous structure,  the  fibers  of  which  are  directed  downward  and  medialward.  • 
It  is  joined  with  that  of  the  opposite  muscle  along  the  middle  line,  and  covers 
the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  abdomen;  above,  it  is  covered  by  and  gives  origin 
to  the  lower  fibers  of  the  Pectoralis  major;  heUnOy  its  fibers  are  closely  aggregated 
together,  and  extend  obliquely  across  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to 
the  pubic  tubercle  and  the  pectineal  line.  In  the  middle  line,  it  interlaces  with 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  opposite  muscle,  forming  the  linea  alba,  which  extends  from 
the  xiphoid  process  to  tie  symphysis  pubis. 

That  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  which  extends  between  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine  and  the  pubic  tubercle  is  a  thick  band,  folded  inward,  and  continuous 
below  with  the  fascia  lata;  it  is  called  the  inguinal  ligament.  The  portion  which 
is  reflected  from  the  inguinar  ligament  at  the  pubic  tubercle  is  attached  to  the 
pectineal  line  and  is  called  the  lacunar  ligament.  From  the  point  of  attachment 
of  the  latter  to  the  pectineal  line,  a  few  fibers  pass  upward  and  medialward,  behind 
the  medial  cms  of  the  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring,  to  the  linea  alba;  they  diverge 
as  they  ascend,  and  form  a  thin  triangular  fibrous  band  which  is  called  the  reflected 
inguinal  ligament. 

In  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Obliquus  externus,  immediately  above  the  crest  of 
the  pubis,  is  a  triangular  opening,  the  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring,  formed  by  a 
separation  of  the  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  in  this  situation. 

The  following  structures  require  further  description,  viz.,  the  subcataneous 
inguinal  ring,  the  intercroral  fibers  and  fascia,  and  the  inguinal,  lacunar,  and  reflected 
inguinal  ligaments. 

'"--&e  Subcataneous  Inguinal  Ring  {anmdus  inguinalis  svbcvianeus;  external 
abdominal  ring)  (Fig.  393). — ^The  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring  is  an  interval  in  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  Obliquus  externus,  just  above  and  lateral  to  the  crest  of  the 
pubis.  The  aperture  is  oblique  in  direction,  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  and 
corresponds  with  the  course  of  the  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis.  It  usually  measures 
from  base  to  apex  about  2.5  cm.,  and  transversely  about  1.25  cm.  It  is  bounded 
below  by  the  crest  of  the  pubis;  on  either  side  by  the  margins  of  the  opening  in  the 
aponeurosis,  which  are  called  the  crura  of  the  ring;  and  above,  by  a  series  of  curved 
intercroral  fibers.  The  inferior  cms  (external  pillar)  is  the  stronger  and  is  formed  by 
that  portion  of  the  inguinal  ligament  which  is  inserted  intp  the  pubic  tubercle; 
it  is  curved  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  groove,  upon  which,  in  the  male,  the  spermatic 
cord  rests.  The  superior  cms  (internal  pillar)  is  a  broad,  thin,  flat  band,  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  interlacing  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring  gives  passage  to  the  spermatic  cord  and  ilio* 
inguinal  nerve  in  the  male,  and  to  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  and  the 
ilioinguinal  nerve  in  the  female;  it  is  much  larger  in  men  than  in  women,  on 
account  of  the  large  size  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

The  Intercrural  Fibers  (fibrcB  inter cruralea;  intercolumnar  fibers). — ^The  intercrural 
fibers  are  a  series  of  curved  tendinous  fibers,  which  arch  across  the  lower  part  of 
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tbe  aponeurosis  of  the  Obliquus  extemus,  describing  curves  with  the  convexities 
downward.  They  have  received  their  name  from  stretching  across  between  the 
two  crura  of  the  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring,  and  they  are  much  thicker  and  stronger 
at  the  inferior  cms,  where  they  are  connected  to  the  inguinal  ligament,  than  supe- 
rioriy,  where  they  are  inserted  into  the  hnea  alba.  The  intercniral  fibers  increase 
the  strength  of  tiie  lower  part  of  the  aponeurosis,  and  prevent  the  divergence  of 
the  crura  from  one  another;  they  are  more  strongly  developed  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female. 

As  they  pass  across  the  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring,  they  are  connected  together 
by  delicate  fibrous  tissue,  forming  a  fascia,  called  the  intercniral  fascia.    This  inter- 


miral  fascia  is  continued  down  as  a  tubular  prolongation  around  the  spenuatic 
cord  and  testis,  and  encloses  them  in  a  sheath;  hence  it  is  also  called  the  external 
tpannatie  fascia.  The  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring  is  seen  as  a  distinct  aperture 
only  after  the  intercniral  fascia  haa  been  removed. 

The  Infmnal  Ligament  {ligamenium  inguincde  [Powpart^  ;  Poupart's  ligament) 
(Fig.  394). — The  inguinal  ligament  is  the  lower  border  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
Obliquus  extemus,  and  extends  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  pubic 
tubercle.  From  thb  latter  point  it  is  reflected  backward  and  lateratward  to  be 
attached  to  the  pectineal  line  for  about  1.25  cm.,  forming  the  lacunar  ligament. 
Its  general  direction  is  convex  downward  toward  the  thigh,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  fascia  lata.    Its  lateral  half  is  rounded,  and  oblique  in  direction;   its 
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medial  half  gradually  widens  at  its  attachment  to  the  pubis,  is  more  horizontal 
in  direction,  and  lies  beneath  the  spermatic  cord. 

Th«  Laennar  Ligament  {ligamenium  lacunare  [Gimbemati] ;  Givtbemat's  ligameTtt) 
(Fig.  394). — The  lacunar  ligament  is  that  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Obliquus 
externus  which  is  reflected  backward  and  lateralward,  and  is  attached  to  the  pecti- 
neal line.  It  is  about  1.25  cm.  long,  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  almost 
horizontal  in  direction  in  the  erect  posture,  and  of  a  triangular  form  with  the  base 
directed  lateralward.  Its  base  is  concave,  thin,  and  sharp,  and  forms  the  medial 
boundary  of  the  femoral  ring.  Its  apex  corresponds  to  the  pubic  tubercle.  Its 
posterior  margin  is  attached  to  the  pectineal  line,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
pectineal  fascia.  Its  anterior  margin  is  attached  to  the  inguinal  ligament.  Its 
surfaces  are  directed  upward  and  downward. 


Symphj/tu 


Fia,  3M.— ThsiiiEiiiuliuidl*auBuliguneD(i. 

The  Beflectad  Trgni«iihi  Ligament  {ligamentum  inguinale  refiexum  [CoUem] ;  trian- 
gvlaTJascia). — The  reflected  inguinal  ligament  is  a  layer  of  tendinous  fibers  of  a 
triangular  shape,  formed  by  an  expansion  from  the  lacunar  ligament  and  the  inferior 
crus  of  the  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring.  It  passes  medialward  behind  the  spermatic 
cord,  and  expands  into  a  somewhat  fan-^aped  band,  lying  behind  the  superior 
crus  of  the  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring,  and  in  front  of  the  ingumal  aponeurotic 
falx,  and  interlaces  with  the  ligament  of  the  other  side  of  the  linea  alba  {Fig.  396). 

Ugunent  of  Coopei. — This  u  a  stroag  fibrous  baud,  which  wne  first  described  by  Sir  Astley 
'  Cooper.  It  extends  lateralward  from  the  base  of  the  lacunar  ligameot.  (Fig.  394)  along  the 
pectineal  line,  to  which  it  \a  attached.  It  is  streogthened  by  the  pectineal  fascia,  and  by  a 
lateral  expansion  from  the  lower  attacbment  of  the  linea  alba  (odmtniculunt  linea  oUiot). 

Variations. — The  Obliquus  ext^mus  may  show  decrease  or  doubling  of  its  attachments  to  the 
ribs;  addition  slips  from  lumbar  aponeurosis;  doubling  between  lower  ribs  and  ilium  or  inguinal 
ligament.    Rarely  tendinous  inscriptions  occur. 

The  ObUqans  intemtis  abdominis  {Internal  or  ascending  oblique  muscle)  (Fig. 
395),  thinner  and  smaller  than  the  Obliquus  externus,  beneath  which  it  lies,  is  of 
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u  irr^ularly  quadrilateral  form,  and  situated  at  the  lateral  and  anterior  parts 
ot  the  abdomen.  It  arises,  by  fleshy  fibers,  from  the  lateral  half  of  the  grooved 
upper  surface  of  the  inguinal  ligament,  from  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  middle 
lip  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  from  the  posterior  lamella  of  the  lumbodorsal  fascia. 
From  this  origin  the  fibers  diverge ;  those  from  the  inguinal  ligament,  few  in  number 
and  paler  in  color  than  the  rest,  arch  downward  and  medialward  across  the  sper- 
matic cord  in  the  male  and  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  the  female,  and, 
becoming  tendinous,  are  inserted,  conjointly  with  those  of  the  Transversus,  into 
the  crest  of  the  pubis  and  medial  part  of  the  pectineal  line  behind  the  lacunar 
lig&ment,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  mguinal  aponeurotic  talx.    Those  from  the 


Crtmaater 


Fia.  365.— The  Obliquui  iaticDiu  abdomiaii. 

aoterior  third  ot  the  iliac  origin  are  horizontal  in  their  direction,  and,  becoming 
tendinous  along  the  lower  fourth  of  the  linea  semilunaris,  pass  in  front  of  the  Rectus 
abdominis  to  be  inserted  into  the  linea  alba.  Those  arising  from  the  middle  third 
of  the  iliac  origin  run  obliquely  upward  and  medialward,  and  end  in  an  aponeurosis; 
thb  divides  at  the  lateral  border  of  the  Rectus  into  two  lamellse,  which  are  con- 
tinued forward,  one  in  front  of  and  the  other  behind  this  muscle,  to  the  linea  alba: 
the  posterior  lamella  has  an  attachment  to  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  ribs.  The  most  posterior  fibers  pass  almost  vertically  upward,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  inferior  borders  of  the  cartilages  of  the  three  lower  ribs,  being 
continuous  with  the  Intercostales  interni. 
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TuUtktni.— Occasionally,  t«ndmouB  inncriptions  occur  from  the  tips  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
cartUagee  or  even  from  the  ninth;  an  additional  slip  to  the  ninth  cartilage  la  Bometimes  found; 
separation  between  iliac  and  inguinal  parta  may  occur. 

The  Cremaster  (Fig.  396)  is  a  thin  muscular  layer,  composed  of  a  number  of 
fasciculi  which  awe  from  the  middle  of  the  inguinal  ligament  where  its  fibers 
are  continuous  with  those  of  the 
Obliquus  intemus  and  also  occasion- 
ally with  the  Transversus.  It  passes 
along  the  lateral  side  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  descends  with  it  through  the  sub- 
cutaneous inguinal  ring  upon  the  front 
and  sides  of  the  cord,  and  forms  a  series  ■ 
of  loops  which  differ  in  thickness  and 
length  in  different  subjects.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  cord  the  loops  are 
short,  but  they  become  in  succession 
longer  and  longer,  the  longest  reaching 
down  as  low  as  the  testis,  where  a  few 
are  inserted  into  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
These  loops  are  united  together  by 
areolar  tissue,  and  form  a  thin  cover- 
ing over  the  cord  and  testis,  the  cremas- 
teric fascia.  The  fibers  ascend  along 
the  medial  side  of  the  cord,  and  are 
inserted  by  a  small  pointed  tendon 
into  the  tubercle  and  crest  of  the 
pubis  and  into  the  front  of  the  sheath 
of  the  Rectus  abdominis. 

The  TraiUTersiu  abdominis  (Trana- 
versalis  muscle)    (Fig.   397),  so  called 
from  the  direction  of  its  fibers,  is  the 
Fia.  39fl.— The  CrBnuurt«r.  most  Internal   of  the  flat  muscles  of 

the  abdomen,  being  placed  imme- 
diately beneath  the  Obliquus  intemus.  It  arises,  by  fleshy  fibers,  from  the 
lateral  third  of  the  inguinal  ligament,  from  the  anterior  three*fourths  of  the  inner 
lip  of  the  iliac  crest,  from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  cartilages  of  the  lower  six 
ribs,  interdigitating  with  the  diaphragm,  and  from  the  lumbodorsal  fascia. 
The  muscle  ends  in  front -in  a  broad  aponeurosis,  the  lower  fibers  of  which 
curve  downward  and  medialward,  and  are  inserted,  together  with  those  of  the 
Obliquus  intemus,  into  the  crest  of  the  pubis  and  pectineal  line,  forming  the  ingui- 
nal aponeurotic  falx.  Throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  aponeurosis  passes 
horizontally  to  the  middle  line,  and  is  inserted  into  the  linea  alba;  its  upper 
three-fourths  lie  behind  the  Rectus  and  blend  with  the  posterior  lamella  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  Obliquus  intemus;  its  lower  fourth  is  in  front  of  the  Rectus. 

Tariattou. — It  may  be  more  or  less  fused  with  the  Obliquus  intemus  or  abeent.  The 
spennatic  cord  may  pierce  its  lower  border.  Slender  muscle  slips  from  the  ileopectineal  line  to 
transveisaliB  fascia,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversus  abdominis,  or  the  outer  end  of  the  linea 
semicircularis  and  other  slender  slips  are  occasionally  found. 

The  <tifiiinai  aponeurotic  falx  {falx  aponeuTotica  inffuinalis;  conjoined  tendon  of 
Internal  oblupie  and  TraTOveraalis  muacU)  of  the  Obliquus  intemus  and  Trans- 
versus is  mainly  fonned~fey  the  lower  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Transversus,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  crest  (^  the  pubis  and  pectineal  line  immediately  behind 
the  subcutaneous  inguinal  nng,  serving  to  protect  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
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wetk  point  in  the  abdominal  wall.  Lateral  to  the  falx  is  a  ligamentous  band  con- 
nected with  the  lower  margin  of  the  Transversus  and  extending  down  in  front  of  the 
inferior  epigastric  artery  to  the  superior  ramus  of  the  pubis;  it  is  termed  the  inter- 
toTMdtf  lif ament  ot  Huwlbwh  (Fig.  39S)  and  sometimes  contains  a  few  muscular 


Fio,  397. — Tba  Truuremv  bbdoroiius.  Rftotiu  ftbdomiiiu.  bid  PyrunidKli*. 

The  B«etas  abdominu  (Fig.  397)  is  a  long  flat  muscle,  which  extends  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  separated  from  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side  by  the  linea  alba.  It  is  much  broader,  but  thinner,  above  than 
below,  and  arises  by  two  tendons;  the  lateral  or  larger  is  attached  to  the  crest 
of  the  pubis,  the  medial  interlaces  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  ligaments  covering  the  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  muscle 
is  irueried  by  three  portions  of  unequal  size  into  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  ribs.    The  upper  portion,  attached  principally  to  the  cartilage  of  the 
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fifth  rib,  usually  has  some  fibers  of  insertion  into  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  rib 
itself.  Some  fibers  are  occasionally  connected  with  the  costoxiphoid  ligaments, 
and  the  side  of  the  xiphoid  process. 

The  Rectus  is  crossed  by  fibrous  bands,  three  in  number,  which  are  named  cbe 
tendinous  inscriptions;  one  is  usually  situated  opposite  the  umbilicus,  one  at  the 
extremity  of  the  xiphoid  process,  and  the  third  about  midway  between  the  xiphoid 
process  and  the  umbilicus.  These  inscriptions  pass  transversely  or  obliquely 
across  the  muscle  in  a  zigzag  course;  they  rarely  extend  completely  through  its 
substance  and  may  pass  only  halfway  across  it;  they  are  intimately  adherent  in 
front  to  the  sheath  of  the  muscle.  Sometimes  one  or  two  additional  inscriptions, 
generally  incomplete,  are  present  below  the  umbilicus. 


Ingtanai  aponeimtic  falv       IittefJovtolaT  Ugamenl 

Fia.  393.— The  iDterfoveolnr  liiatnaut,  Koa  from  in  (ront.     (Modifisd  tram  Bnuue.) 

The  Rectus  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath  (Fig,  399)  formed  by  the  aponeuroses  of  the 
Obliqui  and  Transversus,  which  are  arranged  in  the  following  manner.  At  the  lateral 
margin  of  the  Rectus,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Obliquus  internus  divides  into  two 
lamellce,  one  of  which  passes  in  front  of  the  Rectus,  blending  with  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  Obliquus  externus,  the  other,  behind  it,  blending  with  the  aponeurosb  of 
the  Transversus,  and  these,  joining  again  at  the  medial  border  of  the  Rectus, 
are  inserted  into  the  linea  alba.  This  arrangement  of  the  aponeurosis  exists  from 
the.  costal  margin  to  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  symphysis  pubis,  where 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  sheath  ends  in  a  thin  curved  margin,  the  linea  semicirca- 
laris,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  downward :  below  this  level  the  aponeuroses 
of  all  three  muscles  pass  in  front  of  the  Rectus.  The  Rectus,  in  the  situation  where 
its  sheath  is  deficient  below,  is  separated  from  the  peritoneum  by  the  transversalis 
fascia  (Fig.  4(X)).  Since  the  tendons  of  the  Obliquus  internus  and  Transversus 
only  reach  as  high  as  the  costal  margin,  it  follows  that  above  this  level  the  sheath 
of  the  Rectus  is  deficient  behind,  the  muscle  resting  directly  on  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribs,  and  being  covered  merely  by  the  tendon  of  the  ObKquua  externus. 

The  Pynmidalis  (Fig.  397)  is  a  small  triangular  muscle,  placed  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  in  front  of  the  Rectus,  and  contained  in  the  sheath  of  that 
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muscle.  It  arises  by  tendinous  fibers  from  the  front  of  the  pubis  and  the  anterior 
pubic  ligament;  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  muscle  passes  upward,  diminishing 
in  size  as  it  ascends,  and  ends  by  a  pointed  extremity  which  is  inserted  into  the 
linea  alba,  midway  between  the  mnbUicus  and  pubis.  This  muscle  may  be  wanting 
on  one  or  both  sides;  the  lower  end  of  the  Rectus  then  becomes  proportionately 
increased  in  size.  Occasionally  it  is  double  on  one  side,  and  the  muscles  of  the  two 
sides  are  sometimes  of  unequal  size.    It  may  extend  higher  than  the  level  stated. 


Linea  alba 


0bliguu9  intemuti 

Transversua 
FiQ.  399. — Diacr&m  of  aheath  of  Rectus. 


Beddes  the  Rectus  and  Pyramidalis,  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  contains  the  superior  and  inferior 
epigastric  arteries,  and  the  lower  intercostal  nerves. 

TtriatHHis. — The  Rectus  may  insert  as  high  as  the  fourth  or  third  rib  or  may  fail  to  reach  the 
fifth.   Fibers  may  spring  from  the  lower  part  of  the  linea  alba.  . 

Nonres. — ^The  abdominal  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  lower  intercostal  nerves.  The  Obliquus 
intemus  and  Transversus  also  receive  filaments  from  the  anterior  branch  of  the  iliohypogastric 
uid  sometimes  from  the  ilioinguinal.  The  Cremaster  is  supplied  by  the  external  spermatic  branch 
of  the  genitofemoral  and  the  Pyramid  alia  usually  by  the  twelfth  thoracic. 

The  Idnea  Alba. — ^The  linea  alba  is  a  tendinous  raphd  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen, 
stretching  between  the  xiphoid  process  and  the  S3rmphysis  pubis.  It  is  placed  between  the  medial 
borders  of  the  Recti,  and  is  formed  by  the  blending  of  the  aponeuroses  of  the  Obliqui  and  Trans- 
7er8i.  It  is  narrow  below,  corresponding  to  the  linear  interval  existing  between  the  Recti;  but 
broader  above,  where  these  muscles  diverge  from  one  another.  At  its  lower  end  the  linea  alba 
has  a  double  attachment — ^its  superficial  fibers  passing  in  front  of  the  medial  heads  of  the  Recti 
to  the  symphysis  pubis,  while  its  deeper  fibers  form  a  triangular  lamella,  attached  behind  the 
Recti  to  the  posterior  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  pubis,  and  named  the  adminicolmn  line»  alb». 
It  presents  apertures  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves;  the  umbilicus,  which  in  the  fetus 
easts  as  an  aperture  and  transmits  the  umbilical  vesseb,  is  closed  in  the  adult. 


OMiquut  extemus . 
Obliqutti  inUmut  • 

Fxo.  400. — Diagram  of  a  traDBverae  section  throxigh  the  anterior  abdomina  wall,  below  the  linea  aemiciroulariB 

The  IdiiesB  Semilimares. — ^The  lines  semilimares  are  two  curved  tendinous  lines  placed  one 
on  either  side  of  the  linea  alba.  Each  corresponds  with  the  lateral  1>order  of  the  Rectus,  extends 
from  the  cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib  to  the  pubic  tubercle,  and  is  formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
Obliquus  intemus  at  its  line  of  division  to  enclose  the  Rectus,  reinforced  in  front  by  that  of  the 
Obhquue  extemus,  and  behind  by  that  of  the  Transversus. 

Actions. — ^When  the  pelvis  and  thorax  are  fixed,  the  abdominal  muscles  compress  the  abdominal 
viscera  by  constricting  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  action  they  are  materially  assisted 
by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  By  these  means  assistance  is  given  in  expelling  the  feces 
from  the  rectum,  the  urine  from  the  bladder,  the  fetus  from  the  uterus,  and  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  in  vomiting. 

If  the  pelvis  and  vertebtal  column  be  fixed,  these  muscles  compress  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax, 
materially  assisting  expiration.    If  the  pelvis  alone  be  fixed,  the  thorax  is  bent  directly  forward, 
when  the  muscles  of  both  sides  act;  when  the  muscles  of  only  one  side  contract,  the  trunk  is  bent 
towaid  that  side  and  rotated  toward  the  opposite  side. 
27 
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If  the  thorax  be  fixed,  the  muscles,  acting  together,  draw  the  pelvis  upward,  as  in  climbing; 
or,  acting  singly,  they  draw  the  pelvis  upward,  and  bend  the  vertebral  column  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  Recti,  acting  from  below,  depress  the  thorax,  and  consequently  flex  the  vertebral 
column ;  when  acting  from  above,  they  flex  the  pelvis  upon  the  vertebrjil  column.  The  Pyramidales 
are  tensors  of  the  linea  alba. 

The  TransYersalis  Fascia. — ^The  transversalis  fascia  is  a  thin  aponeurotic  membrane 
which  lies  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  Transversus  and  the  extraperitoneal 
fat.  It  forms  part  of  the  general  layer  of  fascia  lining  the  abdominal  parietes,  and 
is  directly  continuous  with  the  iliac  and  pelvic  fasciae.  In  the  inguinal  region, 
the  transversalis  fascia  is  thick  and  dense  in  structure  and  is  joined  by  fibers  from 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversus,  but  it  becomes  thin  as  it  ascends  to  the  dia- 
phragm, and  blends  with  the  fascia  covering  the  under  surface  of  this  muscle. 
Behind,  it  is  lost  in  the  fat  which  covers  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  kidneys. 
Below,  it  has  the  following  attachments:  posteriorly,  to  the  whole  length  of  the  iliac 
crest,  between  the  attachments  of  the  Transversus  and  Diacus;  between  the  ante- 
rior superior  iliac  spine  and  the  femoral  vessels  it  is  connected  to  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  inguinal  ligament,  and  is  there  continuous  with  the  iliac  fascia. 
Medial  to  the  femoral  vessels  it  is  thin  and  attached  to  the  pubis  and  pectineal 
line,  behind  the  inguinal  aponeurotic  falx,  with  which  it  is  united;  it  descends  in 
front  of  the  femoral  vessels  to  form  the  anterior  wall  of  the  femoral  sheath.  Beneath 
the  inguinal  ligament  it  is  strengthened  by  a  band  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  only 
loosely  connected  to  the  ligament,  and  is  specialized  as  the  deep  crural  arch.  The 
spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  the  female 
pass  through  the  transversalis  fascia  at  a  spot  called  the  abdominal  inguinal  ring* 
This  opening  is  not  visible  externally,  since  the  transversalis  fascia  is  prolonged  on 
these  structures  as  the  infundibuliform  fascia. 

The  Abdominal  Inguinal  Ring  {annidus  inguinalis  abdominis;  internal  or  deep 
abdominal  ring). — ^The  abdominal  inguinal  ring  is  situated  in  the  transversalis 
fascia,  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  about  1.25  cm.  above  the  inguinal  ligament  (Fig.  401).  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
the  long  axis  of  the  oval  being  vertical;  it  varies  in  size  in  different  subjects,  and 
is  much  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  It  is  bounded,  above  and  laterally, 
by  the  arched  lower  margin  of  the  Transversus;  below  and  mediaUy,  by  the  inferior 
epigastric  vessels.  It  transmits  the  specmatic^cordin  thfcjiale  and  the  round 
ligament  of  the  uterus  in  the  female.  From  its  circumference  aTthin  fimnel-shaped 
membraiie,~liie  infundibuliform  fascia,  is  continued  around  the  cord  and  testis, 
enclosing  them  in  a  distinct  covering. 

The  Inguinal  Canal  {canalis  inguinalis;  spermatic  canal), — ^The  inguinal  canal 
contains  the  spermatic  cord  and  the  ilioinguinal  nerve  in  the  male,  and  the  round 
ligament  of  tKeuterus  and  £he  iliornguma]  nerve  in  the  female.  It  is  an  oblique 
canal  about  4  cm.  long,  slanting  downward  and  medialward,  and  placed  parallel 
with  and  a  little  above  the  inguinal  ligament;  it  extends  from  the  abdominal 
inguii^al  ring  to  the  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring.  It  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the 
integument  and  superficial  fascia,  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Obliquus  externus 
throughout  its  whole  length,  and  by  the  Obliquus  internus  in  its  lateral  third; 
behind,  by  the  reflected  inguinal  ligament,  the  inguinal  aponeurotic  falx,  the  trans- 
versalis fascia,  the  extraperitoneal  connective  tissue  and  the  peritoneum;  above, 
by  the  arched  fibers  of  Obliquus  intemus  and  Transversus  abdominis;  below,  by 
the  union  of  the  transversalis  fascia  with  the  inguinal  ligament,  and  at  its  medial 
end  by  the  lacunar  ligament. 

Extraperitoneal  ConnectiYe  Tissue. — ^Between  the  inner  surface  of  the  general 
layer  of  the  fascia  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities, 
and  the  peritoneum,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  connective  tissue,  termed 
the  extraperitoneal  or  subperitoneal  connectiYe  tissue. 
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The  pui«tal  portion  lines  the  cavity  in  varying  quantities  in  different  situations. 
It  is  especially  abundant  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  particularly 
around  the  kidneys,  where  it  contains  much  fat.  On  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdo- 
men, except  in  the  pubic  region,  and  on  the  lateral  wall  above  the  iliac  crest, 
it  is  scanty,  and  here  the  transversalis  fascia  is  more  closely  connected  with  the 
peritoneum.  There  b  a  considerable  amount  of  extraperitoneal  connective  tissue 
ID  the  pelvis. 

The  ▼iseoral  portion  follows  the  course  of  the  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesenteries  and  other  folds  of  peritoneum  which  connect 
the  various  viscera  to  the  abdominal  wall.  The  two  portions  are  directly  con- 
tiauous  with  each  other. 


/■/.  epigattrie  arte 


Th»  Deep  Cnval  Arch. — Curving  over  the  external  iliac  vessels,  at  the  spot  where 
they  become  femoral,  on  the  abdominal  side  of  the  inguinal  ligaments  and  loosely 
connected  with  it,  is  a  thickened  band  of  fibers  called  the  deep  crural  arch.  It 
is  apparently  a  thickening  of  the  transversalis  fascia  joined  laterally  to  the  center 
of  the  lower  margin  of  the  inguinal  ligament,  and  arching  across  the  front  of 
the  femoral  sheath  to  be  insertal  by  a  broad  attachment  into  the  pubic  tubercle 
and  pectineal  line,  behind  the  inguinal  aponeurotic  falx.  In  some  subjects  this 
structure  is  not  very  prominently  marked,  and  not  infrequently  it  is  ajtogether 
wanting. 

2.  The  Posterior  Mnsdes  of  the  Abdomen. 

Psoas  major.  Iliacus. 

Psoas  minor.  Quadratus  lumborum. 

The  Psoas  major,  the  Psoas  minor,  and  the  Iliacus,  with  the  fasciae  covering 
them,  will  be  described  with  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  (see  page  466), 

The  Fascia  Corerimf  tiie  Qnadratns  Lomborom. — This  is  a  thin  layer  attached, 
medudly,  to  the  bases  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebra;  below, 
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to  the  iliolumbar  ligament;  cixyoe,  to  the  apex  and  lower  border  of  the  last  rib. 
The  upper  margin  of  this  f ascia^  which  extends  from  the  transverse  process  of  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  apex  and  lower  border  of  the  last  rib,  constitutes  the 
lateral  lumbocostal  arch  (page  405).  Laterally,  it  blends  with  4jie  lumbodorsal 
fascia,  the  anterior  layer  of  which  intervenes  between  the  Quadratus  liunborum 
and  the  Sacrospinalis. 

The  Quadratus  lumborum  (Fig.  389,  page  398)  is  irregularly  quadrilateral  in 
shape,  and  broader  below  than  above.  It  arises  by  aponeurotic  fibers  from  the 
iliolumbar  ligament  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  iliac  crest  for  about  5  cm., 
and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  last  rib  for  about  half  its  length,  and 
by  four  small  tendons  into  the  apices  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  four 
liunbar  vertebrse.  Occasionally  a  second  portion  of  this  muscle  is  found  in  front 
of  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  upper  borders  of  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  lower  three  or  four  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  margin  of 
the  last  rib.  In  front  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum  are  the  colon,  the  kidney,  the 
Psoas  major  and  minor,  and  the  diaphragm;  between  the  fascia  and  the  muscle 
are  the  twelfth  thoracic,  ilioinguinal,  and  iliohypogastric  nerves. 

VariatioDB. — The  number  of  attachments  to  the  vertebrae  and  the  extent  of  ita  attachment  to 
the  last  rib  vary. 

Nenre  Supply. — ^The  twelfth  thoracic  and  first  and  second  lumbar  nerves  supply  this  muscle. 

Actions. — ^The  Quadratus  lumborum  draws  down  the  last  rib,  and  acts  as  a  muscle  of  inspira- 
tion by  helping  to  fix  the  origin  of  the  diaphragm.  If  the  thorax  and  vertebral  colunm  are 
fixed,  it  may  act  upon  the  pelvis,  raising  it  toward  its  own  side  when  only  one  muscle  is  put  in 
action;  and  when  both  muscles  act  together,  either  from  below  or  above,  they  flex  the  trunk. 


V.     THE  MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

Obturator  intemus.  Levator  ani. 

Piriformis.  Coccygeus. 

The  muscles  within  the  pelvis  may  be  divided  into  two  groups :  (1)  the  Obturator 
internus  and  the  Piriformis,  which  are  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  will  be 
described  with  these  (pages  476  and  477) ;  (2)  the  Levator  ani  and  the  Coccygeus, 
which  together  form  the  pelvic  diaphragm  and  are  associated  with  the  pelvic  viscera. 
The  classification  of  the  two  groups  under  a  conmion  heading  is  convenient  in 
connection  with  the  f ascise  investing  the  muscles.  These  fasciae  are  closely  related 
to  one  another  and  to  the  deep  fascia  of  the  perineum,  and  in  addition  have  special 
connections  with  the  fibrous  coverings  of  the  pelvic  viscera;  it  is  customary  there- 
fore to  describe  them  together  under  the  term  pelvic  fascia. 

Pelvic  Fascia. — The  fascia  of  the  pelvis  may  be  resolved  into:  (a)  the  fascial 
sheaths  of  the  Obturator  intemus.  Piriformis,  and  pelvic  diaphragm;  (6)  the 
fascia  associated  with  the  pelvic  viscera. 

The  fascia  of  the  Obturator  intemus  covers  the  pelvic  surface  of,  and  is  attached 
around  the  margin  of  the  origin  of,  the  muscle.  AhovCy  it  is  loosely  connected  to 
the  back  part  of  the  arcuate  line,  and  here  it  is  continuous  with  the  iliac  fascia. 
In  front  of  this,  as  it  follows  the  line  of  origin  of  the  Obturator  internus,  it  gradually 
separates  from  the  iliac  fascia  and  the  continuity  between  the  two  is  retained  only 
through  the  periosteum.  It  arches  beneath  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve,  com- 
pleting the  obturator  canal,  and  at  the  front  of  the  pelvis  is  attached  to  the  back 
of  the  superior  ramus  of  the  pubis.  Below,  the  obturator  fascia  is  attached  to  the 
falciform  process  of  the  sacrotuberous  ligament  and  to  the  pubic  arch,  where  it 
becomes  continuous  with  the  superior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm.  Behind, 
it  is  prolonged  into  the  gluteal  region. 

The  internal  pudendal  vessels  and  pudendal  nerve  cross  the  pelvic  surface  of 
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the  Obturator  internus  and  are  enclosed   in  a  special  canal — Alcock's  canal — 
formed  by  the  obturator  fascia. 

The  fascia  of  the  Piriformis  is  very  thin  and  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  sacrum 
and  the  sides  of  the  greater  sciatic  foramen;  it  is  prolonged  on  the  muscle  into 
the  gluteal  region.  At  its  sacral  attachment  around  the  margins  of  the  anterior 
sacral  foramina  it  comes  into  intimate  association  with  and  ensheathes  the 
nerves  emerpng  from  these  foramina.  Hence  the  sacral  nerves  are  frequently 
described  as  lying  behind  the  fascia.  The  internal  iliac  vessels  and  their  branches, 
on  the  other  hand,  lie  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue  in  front  of  the  fascia,  and  the 
branches  to  the  gluteal  region  emerge  in  special  sheaths  of  this  tissue,  above  and 
below  the  Piriformis  muscle. 


Fis.  403. — Conm&l  Hction  ot  polTU.  ihowing  amngemsnt  of  fucia.     Vlawsd  [rum  behind.    (DiMTUiunBtia.) 

The  diaphraKmatie  part  of  the  pelvic  fascia  (Fig.  402)  covers  both  surfaces  of  the 
Levatores  ani.  The  inferior  layer  b  known  as  the  anal  fascia;  it  is  attached  above 
to  the  obturator  fascia  along  tiie  line  of  origin  of  the  Levator  ani,  while  below  it 
13  coQtinuous  with  the  superior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm,  and  with  the 
fascia  on  the  Sphincter  ani  internus.  The  layer  covering  the  upper  surface  of  the 
pelvic  diaphragm  follows,  above,  the  line  of  origin  of  the  Levator  ani  and  is  there- 
fore somewhat  variable.  In  front  it  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  about  2  cm,  above  its  lower  border.  It  can  then  be  traced  laterally  across 
the  hack  of  the  superior  ramus  of  the  pubis  for  a  distance  of  about  1.25  cm.,  when 
it  reaches  the  obturator  fascia.  It  is  attached  to  this  fascia  along  a  line  which 
pursues  a  somewhat  irregular  course  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  The  irregularity 
of  this  line  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  origin  of  the  Levator  ani,  which  in  lower 
forms  is  from  the  pelvic  brim,  is  in  man  lower  down,  on  the  obturator  fascia. 
Tendinous  fibers  ot  origin  of  the  muscle  are  therefore  often  found  extending  up 
toward,  and  in  some  cases  reaching,  the  pelvic  brim,  and  on  these  the  fascia  is 
carried. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  fascia  covering  that  part  of  the  Obturator  internus 
which  lies  above  the  origin  of  the  Levator  ani  is  a  composite  fascia  and  includes 
the  following:  (a)  the  obturator  fascia;  (b)  the  fascia  of  the  Levator  ani;  (c) 
d^nerated  fibers  of  origin  of  the  Levator  ani. 
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The  lower  margin  of  the  fascia  covering  the  upper  surface  of  the  pelvic  diaphragm 
is  attached  along  the  line  of  insertion  of  the  Levator  ani. 

At  the  ^Arel  of  a  line  extending  from  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
to  the  spi^:*w  of  the  ischium  is  a  thickened  whitish  band  in  this  upper  layer  of  the 
diaphrag^at'c  part  of  the  pelvic  fascia.  It  is  termed  the  tendinous  arch  or  white 
line  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  marks  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  special  fascia 
{pars  endopelvinafaacicB  pelvis)  which  is  associated  with  the  pelvic  viscera. 
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Fio.  403. — ^Median  sagittal  section  of  polvis,  showioc  arrangement  of  faaouD. 

The  endopelvic  part  of  the  pelvic  fascia  is  continued  over  the  various  pelvic 
viscera  (Fig.  403)  to  form  for  them  fibrous  coverings  which  will  be  described  later 
(see  section  on  Splanchnology).  It  is  attached  to  the  diaphragmatic  part  of  the 
pelvic  fascia  along  the  tendinous  arch,  and  has  been  subdivided  in  accordance 
with  the  viscera  to  which  it  is  related.  Thus  its  anterior  part,  known  as  the  vesical 
layer,  forms  the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  Its  middle  part 
crosses  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  between  the  rectum  and  vesiculee  seminales  as  the 
rectovesical  layer;  in  the  female  this  is  perforated  by  the  vagina.  Its  posterior 
portion  passes  to  the  side  of  the  rectum;  it  forms  a  loose  sheath  for  the  rectum, 
but  is  firmly  attached  around  the  anal  canal;  this  portion  is  known  as  the  rectal 
layer. 

The  Levator  ani  (Fig.  404)  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
pelvis.    It  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  side  of  the  lesser  pelvis,  and  unites 
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the  aponeurosis  of  the  Obtiquus  extemus,  describing  curves  with  the  convexities 
downward.  They  have  received  their  name  from  stretching  across  between  the 
tvo  crura  of  the  subcutaneous  ingwnal  ring,  and  they  are  much  thicker  and  stronger 
at  tbe  inferior  cms,  where  they  are  connected  to  the  inguinal  ligament,  than  supe- 
riorly, where  they  are  inserted  into  the  Unea  alba.  The  intercrural  fibers  increase 
the  strength  of  the  lower  part  of  the  aponeurosis,  and  prevent  the  divergence  of 
the  crura  from  one  another;  they  are  more  strongly  developed  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female. 

As  they  pass  across  the  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring,  they  are  connected  tc^etiier 
by  delicate  fibrous  tissue,  forming  a  fascia,  called  the  intarenval  faaci*.   This  inter- 


Fia.  393. — Thn  lubeutwiaoiu  iniuuutl  rise. 

crural  fascia  is  continued  down  as  a  tubular  prolongation  around  the  spermatic 
cord  and  testis,  and  encloses  them  in  a  sheath;  hence  it  is  also  called  the  «xtwn»l 
spenutic  faada.  The  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring  is  seen  as  a  distinct  aperture 
only  after  the  intercrural  fascia  has  been  removed. 

The  Infuinal  Ligunemt  {ligamentvm  inguinale  [Pimparti]  ;  Poupart's  ligamerU) 
(Fig.  394). — The  inguinal  ligament  is  the  lower  border  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
Obliquus  extemus,  and  extends  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  pubic 
tubercle.  From  this  latter  point  it  is  reflected  backward  and  lateralward  to  be 
attached  to  the  pectineal  line  for  about  1.25  cm.,  forming  the  lacunar  ligament. 
Its  general  direction  is  convex  downward  toward  the  thigh,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  fascia  lata.    Its  lateral  half  is  rounded,  and  oblique  in  direction;  its 
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The  lower  maxgin  of  the  fascia  covering  the  upper  surface  of  the  pelvic  diaphragm 
is  attached  along  the  line  of  insertion  of  the  Levator  ani. 

At  the  l^-jvel  of  a  line  extending  from  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
to  the  spivr;  of  the  ischium  is  a  thickened  whitish  band  in  this  upper  layer  of  the 
diaphrag^at'c  part  of  the  pelvic  fascia.  It  is  termed  the  tendinous  arch  or  white 
line  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  marks  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  special  fascia 
(pars  endopelvinafaacicB  pelvis)  which  is  associated  with  the  pelvic  viscera. 
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Fig.  403. — ^Medisn  sasittal  section  of  pelTia,  showiiic  arrangement  of  faad». 

The  endopelvic  part  of  the  pelvic  fascia  is  continued  over  the  various  pelvic 
viscera  (Fig.  403)  to  form  for  them  fibrous  coverings  which  will  be  described  later 
(see  section  on  Splanchnology).  It  is  attached  to  the  diaphragmatic  part  of  the 
pelvic  fascia  along  the  tendinous  arch,  and  has  been  subdivided  in  accordance 
with  the  viscera  to  which  it  is  related.  Thus  its  anterior  part,  known  as  the  vesical 
layer,  forms  the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  Its  middle  part 
crosses  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  between  the  rectum  and  vesiculee  seminales  as  the 
rectovesical  layer;  in  the  female  this  is  perforated  by  the  vagina.  Its  posterior 
portion  passes  to  the  side  of  the  rectum;  it  forms  a  loose  sheath  for  the  rectum, 
but  is  firmly  attached  around  the  anal  canal;  this  portion  is  known  as  the  rectal 
layer. 

The  Levator  ani  (Fig.  404)  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
pelvis.    It  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  side  of  the  lesser  pelvis,  and  unites 
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with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvic 
cavity.  It  supports  the  viscera  in  this  cavity,  and  surrounds  the  various  structures 
which  pass  through  it.  It  arises,  in  front,  from  the  posterior  surface  of '  e  superior 
ramus  of  the  pubis  lateral  to  the  symphysis;  behind,  from  the  inner  su.iitce  of  the 
spine  of  the  ischium;  and  between  these  two  points,  from  the  obtU-^top  fascia. 
Posteriorlj',  this  fascial  origin  corresponds,  more  or  less  closely,  with  the  tendinous 
arch  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  but  in  front,  the  muscle  arises  from  the  fascia  at  a  vary- 
ing distance  above  the  arch,  in  soiAe  cases  reaching  nearly  as  high  as  the  canal 


Fid.  4M.— Left  Ixntai  uii  from  yiitbia. 

for  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve.  The  fibers  pass  downward  and  backward 
to  the  middle  line  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis;  the  most  posterior  are  inserted  into  the 
side  of  the  last  two  segments  of  the  coccyx;  those  placed  more  anteriorly  unite 
with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  in  a  median  fibrous  raph6  (anococcyKeal 
nph<),  which  extends  between  the  coccyx  and  the  margin  of  the  anus.  The  middle 
fibers  are  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  rectum,  blending  with  the  fibers  of  the 
Sphincter  muscles;  lastly,  the  anterior  fibers  descend  upon  the  side  of  the  prostate 
to  unite  beneath  it  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  joining  with  the  fibers  of 
the  Sphincter  ani  externus  and  Transversus  perineei,  at  the  central  tendinous  point 
of  the  perineum. 
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The  anterior  portion  is  occasionally  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  muscle  by 
connective  tissue.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  its  peculiar  relation 
with  the  prostate,  which  it  supports  as  in  a  sling,  it  has  been  described  as  a  distinct 
muscle,  under  the  name  of  Levator  prostatSB.  In  the  female  the  anterior  fibers  of 
the  Levator  ani  descend  upon  the  side  of  the  vagina. 

The  Levator  ani  may  be  divided  into  iliococcygeal  and  pubococcygeal  parts. 

The  IliococcygeiL8  arises  from  the  ischial  spine  and  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  tendinous 
arch  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  is  attached  to  the  coccjrx  and  anococcygeal  raph6;  it  is  usually  thin, 
and  may  fail  entirely,  or  be  largely  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue.  An  accessory  slip  at  its  posterior 
part  is  sometimes  named  the  lliosacraUs.  The  Pvbococcygeus  arises  from  the  back  of  the  pubis 
and  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  obturator  fascia,  and  ''is  directed  backward  almost  horizontally 
along  the  side  of  the  anal  canal  toward  the  coccyx  and  sacrum,  to  which  it  finds  attachment. 
Between  the  termination  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  anus,  the  two  Pubococcygei  muscles 
come  together  and  form  a  thick,  fibromuscular  layer  lying  on  the  raph€  formed  by  the  Iliococcygei" 
(Peter  Thompson).  The  greater  part  of  this  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  coccyx  and  into  the  last 
one  or  two  pieces  of  the  sacrum.  This  insertion  into  the  vertebral  column  is,  however,  not 
admitted  by  all  observers.  The  fibers  which  form  a  sUng  for  the  rectum  are  named  the  Pubo- 
reckdis  or  Sphincter  recti.  They  arise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  from  the 
superior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm.  They  meet  with  the  corresponding  fibers  of  the 
opposite  side  around  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  and  form  for  it  a  strong  shng. 

Nerve  Supply. — The  Levator  ani  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  fourth  sacral  nerve  and 
by  a  branch  which  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  perineal,  sometimes  from  the  inferior  hemor- 
rhoidal division  of  the  pudendal  nerve. 

The  Coccygeus  (Fig.  404)  is  situated  behind  the  preceding.  It  is  a  triangular 
plane  of  muscular  and  tendinous  fibers,  arising  by  its  apex  from  the  spine  of  the 
ischium  and  sacrospinous  ligament,  and  inserted  by  its  base  into  the  margin  of  the 
coccyx  and  into  the  side  of  the  lowest  piece  of  the  sacrum.  It  assists  the  Levator 
ani  and  Piriformis  in  closing  in  the  back  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 

Kenre  Supply. — ^The  Ooccygeus  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  nerves. 

Actions. — ^The  Levatores  ani  constrict  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  and  vagina.  They  elevate 
and  invert  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  after  it  has  been  protruded  and  everted  during  the  expul- 
sion of  the  feces.  They  are  also  muscles  of  forced  expiration.  The  Coccygei  pull  forward  and 
support  the  coccyx,  after  it  has  been  pressed  backward  diuing  defecation  or  partition.  The 
Levatores  ani  and  Coccygei  together  form  a  muscular  diaphragm  which  supports  the  pelvic 
viscera. 

VI.   THE  MUSCLES   AND   FASCUB   OF  THE  PEBmEUM. 

The  perineum  corresponds  to  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  Its  deep  boundaries 
are — in  front,  the  pubic  arch  and  the  arcuate  ligament  of  the  pubis;  behind,  the  tip 
of  the  coccyx;  and  on  either  side  the  inferior  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  and  the 
sacrotuberous  ligament.  The  space  is  somewhat  lozenge-shaped  and  is  limited 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  scrotum  in  front,  by  the  buttocks  behind,  and 
laterally  by  the  medial  side  of  the  thigh.  A  line  drawn  transversely  across  in 
front  of  the  ischial  tuberosities  divides  the  space  into  two  portions.  The  pos- 
terior contains  the  termination  of  the  anal  canal  and  is  known  as  the  anal  region; 
the  anterior,  which  contains  the  external  urogenital  organs,  is  termed  the  urogenital 
region. 

The  muscles  of  the  perineum  may  therefore  be  divided  into  two  groups: 

1.  Those  of  the  anal  region. 

2.  Those  of  the  urogenital  region:  a,  In  the  male;  b,  In  the  female. 

1.  The  Muscles  of  the  Anal  Region. 

Corrugator  cutis  ani.         Sphincter  ani  extemus.        Sphincter  ani  intemus. 

The  Superficial  Fascia. — ^The  superficial  fascia  is  very  thick,  areolar  in  texture, 
and  contains  much  fat  in  its  meshes.    On  either  side  a  pad  of  fatty  tissue  extends 
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veak  point  in  the  abdommal  wall.  Lateral  to  the  falx  is  a  ligamentous  band  con- 
nected with  the  lower  margin  of  the  Transversus  and  extending  down  in  front  of  the 
inferior  epigastric  artery  to  the  superior  ramus  of  the  pubis ;  it  is  termed  the  inter- 
foreobi  UgtDwnt  of  Heuelbach  (Fig.  398)  and  sometimes  contains  a  few  muscular 
fibers. 


FiQ.  397. — Tlie  Tnuavcnua  mbdomiEiia,  RAotuA  Abdominu.  &ad  PyrunidAlu. 

"nie  Rectos  abdominis  (Fig.  397)  is  a  long  flat  muscle,  which  extends  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  separated  from  its  fellow 
of  the  opiM>site  side  by  the  linea  alba.  It  is  much  broader,  but  thinner,  above  than 
below,  and  arises  by  two  tendons;  the  lateral  or  larger  is  attached  to  the  crest 
of  the  pubis,  the  medial  interlaces  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  ligaments  covering  the  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  muscle 
is  inserted  by  three  portions  of  unequal  size  into  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  ribs.   The  upper  portion,  attached  principally  to  the  cartilage  of  the 
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the  main  portion  of  the  muscle,  arises  from  a  narrow  tendinous  band,  the  »oeoce,. 
Ifeal  raphi,  which  stretches  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  anus;  it  forms  two  flattened  planes  of  muscular  tissue^  which  encircle  the  anus 
and  meet  in  front  to  be  inserted  into  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum, 
joining  with  the  Transversus  perin«i  superficialis,  the  Levator  ani,  and  the  Bul- 
bocavemosus.  The  deeper  portion  forms  a  complete  sphincter  to  the  anal  canal. 
Its  fibers  surround  the  canal,  closely  applied  to  the  Sphincter  ani  intemus,  and  in 
front  blend  with  the  other  muscles  at  the  central  point  of  the  perineum.  In  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  fibers  decussate  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  are 
continuous  with  the  Transversi  perinaei  superficiales.  Posteriorly,  they  are  not 
attached  to  the  coccyx,  but  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  opposite  side  behind 
the  anal  canal.  The  upper  edge  of  the  muscle  is  ill-defined,  since  fibers  are  given 
oflp  from  it  to  join  the  Levator  ani. 

Nenre  Supply. — A  branch  from  the  fourth  sacral  and  twigs  from  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
branch  of  the  pudendal  supply  the  muscle. 

ActioDB. — ^The  action  of  this  muscle  is  peculiar.  (1)  It  is,  like  other  muscles,  always  in  a  state 
of  tonic  contraction,  and  having  no  antagonistic  muscle  it  keeps  the  anal  canal  and  orifice  closed. 

(2)  It  can  be  put  into  a  condition  of  greater  contraction  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  so  as 
more  firmly  to  occlude  the  anal  aperture,  in  expiratory  efforts  unconnected  with  defecation. 

(3)  Taking  its  fixed  point  at  the  coccjrx*  it  helps  to  fix  the  central  point  of  the  perineum,  so  that 
the  Bulbocavemosus  may  act  from  this  fixed  point. 

The  Sphincter  ani  intemus  (Internal  sphincter  ani)  is  a  muscular  ring  which 
surrounds  about  2.5  cm.  of  the  anal  canal;  its  inferior  border  is  in  contact  with, 
but  quite  separate  from,  the  Sphincter  ani  externus.  It  is  about  5  mm,  thick,  and 
is  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  the  involuntary  circular  fibers  of  the  intestine. 
Its  lower  border  is  about  6  mm.,  from  the  orifice  of  the  anus. 

Actioii£. — Its  action  is  entirely  involuntary.  It  helps  the  Sphincter  ani  externus  to  occlude 
the  aiial  aperture  and  aids  in  the  expulsion  of  the  feces. 

2.  A.  The  Muscles  of  the  Urogenital  Region  in  the  Male  (Fig.  406). 

Transversus  perinsei  superficialis.  Ischiocavernosus. 

Bulbocavemosus.  Transversus  perinsei  profundus. 

Sphincter  urethra  membranaceae. 

Superficial  Fascia. — The  superficial  fascia  of  this  region  consists  of  two  layers, 
superficial  and  deep. 

The  superficial  layer  is  thick,  loose,  areolar  in  texture,  and  contains  in  its  meshes 
much  adipose  tissue,  the  amount  of  wliich  varies  in  diflFerent  subjects.  In  front, 
it  is  continuous  with  the  dartos  tunic  of  the  scrotum;  6«Ai?id,  with  the  subcuta- 
neous areolar  tissue  surrounding  the  anus;  and,  on  either  side,  with  the  same  fascia 
on  the  inner  sides  of  the  thighs.  In  the  middle  line,  it  is  adherent  to  the  skin  on 
the  raph6  and  to  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia. 

The  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  {fascia  of  Colles)  (Fig.  405)  is  thin,  aponeurotic 
in  structure,  and  of  considerable  strength,  serving  to  bind  down  the  muscles  of 
the  root  of  the  penis.  It  is  continuous,  in  front,  with  the  dartos  tunic,  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  penis,  the  fascia  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  Scarpa's  fascia  upon  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen;  on  either  side  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  margins 
of  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  lateral  to  the  crus  penis  and  as  far  back  as 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  posteriorly,  it  curves  around  the  Transversi  perinsei 
superficiales  to  join  the  lower  margin  of  the  inferior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  dia- 
phragm. In  the  middle  line,  it  is  connected  with  the  superficial  fascia  and  with  the 
median  septum  of  the  Bulbocavemosus.  This  fascia  not  only  covers  the  muscles 
in  this  region,  but  at  its  back  part  sends  upward  a  vertical  septum  from  its  deep 
"e,  which  separates  the  posterior  portion  of  the  subjacent  space  into  two. 
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The  Catnl  Tandinons  Point  ol  the  Perinanm. — This  is  a  fibrous  point  in  the  middle 
Ime  of  the  perineum,  between  the  urethra  and  anus,  and  about  1.25  cm.  in  front 
of  the  latter.  At  this  point  six  muscles  converge  and  are  attached:  viz.,  the 
Sphincter  ani  extemus,  the  Bulbocavemosus,  the  two  Transversi  perintei  super- 
fidales,  and  the  anterior  fibers  of  the  Levatores  ani. 


Fin.  *0e,— MuMle»  oi  male  perimum. 

The  Trangrersus  periniBl  ropeiflcialis  ( Transversm  periiupi;  Superficial  transverse 
permeal  muscle)  is  a  narrow  muscular  slip,  which  passes  more  or  less  transversely 
XT03S  the  perineal  space  in  front  of  the  anus.  It  arises  by  tendinous  fibers  from 
the  inner  and  forepart  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and,  running  medialward, 
is  inserted  into  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  joining  in  this  situa- 
tion with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  with  the  Sphincter  ani  extemus  behind, 
and  with  the  Bulbocavemosus  in  front.  In  some  cases,  the  fibers  of  the  deeper 
layer  of  the  Sphincter  ani  extemus  decussate  in  front  of  the  anus  and  are  con- 
tinued into  this  muscle.  Occasionally  it  gives  off  fibers,  which  join  with  the 
Bulbocavemosus  of  the  same  side. 

Tkiittioni  are  numerous.  It  mtiy  be  absent  or  double,  or  insert  into  Bulbocaveniosus  or 
External  Bpbincter. 
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Actions. — ^The  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  two  muscles  serves  to  fix  the  central  tendinous 
point  of  the  perineum. 

The  Bulbocavemosas  {Ejaculaior  urincB;  Accelerator  urince)  is  placed  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  perineum,  in  front  of  the  anus.*  It  consists  of  two  symmetrical 
parts,  united  along  the  median  line  by  a  tendinous  raph6.  It  arises  from  the  cen- 
tral tendinous  point  of  the  perineum  and  from  the  median  raphe  in  front.  Its 
fibers  diverge  like  the  barbs  of  a  quill-pen;  the  most  posterior  form  a  thin  layer, 
which  is  lost  on  the  inferior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm;  the  middle  fibers 
encircle  the  bulb  and  adjacent  parts,  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  urethra,  and  join 
with  the  fibers  of  the  opposite  side,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  corpus  cavernosum 
urethrce,  in  a  strong  aponeurosis;  the  anterior  fibers,  spread  out  over  the  side 
of  the  corpus  cavernosum  penis,  to  be  inserted  partly  into  that  body,  anterior  to 
the  Ischiocavernosus,  occasionally  extending  to  the  pubis,  and  partly  ending  in  a 
tendinous  expansion  which  covers  the  dorsal  vessels  of  the  penis.  The  latter 
fibers  are  best  seen  by  dividing  the  muscle  longitudinally,  and  reflecting  it  from 
the  surface  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  urethrse. 

Actions. — This  muscle  serves  to  empty  the  canal  of  the  lurethra,  after  the  bladder  has  expelled 
its  contents;  during  the  greater  part  of  the  act  of  micturition  its  fibenr  are  relaxed,  and  it  only 
comes  into  action  at  the  end  of  the  process.  The  middle  fibers  are  supposed  by  Krause  to  assist 
in  the  erection  of  the  corpus  cavemosimi  urethrae,  by  compressing  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  bulb. 
The  anterior  fibers,  according  to  Tyrrel,  also  contribute  to  the  erection  of  the  penis  by  compressing 
the  deep  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  as  they  are  inserted  into,  and  continuous  with,  the  fascia  of  the 
penis. 

The  Ischiocavemostis  (Erector  penis)  covers  the  cms  penis.  It  is  an  elongated 
muscle,  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end,  and  situated  on  the  lateral  bound- 
ary of  the  perineum.  It  arises  by  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibers  from  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  behind  the  cms  penis;  and  from  the  rami  of 
the  pubis  and  ischium  on  either  side  of  the  cms.  From  these  points  fleshy  fibers 
succeed,  and  end  in  an  aponeurosis  which  is  inserted  into  the  sides  and  under 
surface  of  the  cms  penis. 

Action. — ^The  Ischiocavernosus  compresses  the  cms  penis,  and  retards  the  return  of  the  blood 
through  the  veins,  and  thus  serves  to  maintain  the  organ  erect. 

Between  the  muscles  just  examined  a  triangular  space  exists,  bounded  medially  by  the  Bulbo- 
cavemosus,  laterally  by  the  Ischiocavernosus,  and  behind  by  the  Transversus  perinsei  super- 
ficialis;  the  floor  is  formed  by  the  inferior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm.  Running  from 
behind  forward  in  the  space  are  the  posterior  scrotal  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  perineal  branch 
of  the  posterior  femoral  cutaneous  nerve;  the  transverse  perineal  artery  courses  along  its  posterior 
boundary  on  the  Transversus  perinsei  superficialis. 

The  Deep  Fascia. — ^The  deep  fascia  of  the  urogenital  region  forms  an  investment 
for  the  Transversus  perinaei  profundus  and  the  Sphincter  urethrae  membranacese, 
but  within  it  h'e  also  the  deep  vessels  and  nerves  of  this  part,  the  whole  fonniiig  a 
transverse  septum  which  is  known  as  the  urogenital  diaphragm.  From  its  shape 
it  is  usually  termed  the  triangular  ligament,  and  is  stretched  almost  horizontally 
across  the  pubic  arch,  so  as  to  close  in  the  front  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 
It  consists  of  two  dense  membranous  laminse  (Fig.  407),  which  are  united  along 
their  posterior  borders,  but  are  separated  in  front  by  intervening  structures.  The 
superficial  of  these  two  layers,  the  inferior  fascia  of  tiie  urogenital  diaphragm,  is  tri- 
angular in  shape,  and  about  4  cm.  in  depth.  Its  apex  is  directed  forward,  and  is 
separated  from  the  arcuate  pubic  ligament  by  an  oval  opening  for  the  transmission 
of  the  deep  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis.  Its  lateral  margins  are  attached  on  either  side 
to  the  inferior  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  above  the  cms  penis.  Its  base  is 
directed  toward  the  rectum,  and  connected  to  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the 
perineimi.  It  is  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  behind  the 
Transversus  perinaei  superficialis,  and  with  the  inferior  layer  of  the  diaphragnciatic 
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part  of  the  pelvic  fascia.  It  is  perforated,  about  2.5  cm.  below  the  symphysb 
pubis,  by  the  urethra,  the  aperture  for  which  is  circular  and  about  6  mm.  in  diameter 
by  the  arteries  to  the  bulb  and  the  ducts  of  the  bulbourethral  glands  close  to  the 
urethral  orifice;  by  the  deep  arteries  of  the  penis,  one  on  either  side  close  to  the 
pubic  arch  and  about  halfway  along  the  attached  margin  of  the  fascia;  by  the  dorsal 
arteries  and  nerves  of  the  penis  near  the  apex  of  the  fascia.  Its  base  is  also  perfor- 
ated by  the  perineal  vessels  and  nerves,  while  between  its  apex  and  the  arcuate 
pubic  ligament  the  deep  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  passes  upward  into  the  pelvb. 

It  the  inferior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm  be  detached  on  either  side, 
the  following  structures  will  be  seen  between  it  and  the  superior  fascia:  the  deep 
dorsal  vein  ^  the  penis;  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra;  the  Transversus 
peiimei  profundus  and  Sphincter  urethrse  membranaceae  muscles;  the  bulbo- 
urethral ^ands  and  their  ducts;  the  pudendal  vessels  and  dorsal  nerves  of  the  penis; 
the  arteries  and  nerves  of  the  urethral  bulb,  and  a  plexus  of  veins. 


The  sapeiior  tuda  of  the  orocenital  diaphiacm  is  continuous  with  the  obturator 
fascia  and  stretches  across  the  pubic  arch.  If  the  obturator  fascia  be  traced  medially 
after  leaving  the  Obturator  intemus  muscle,  it  will  be  found  attached  by  some  of 
its  deeper  or  anterior  fibers  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  pubic  arch,  while  its  super- 
ficial or  posterior  fibers  pass  over  this  attachment  to  become  continuous  with  the 
superior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm.  Behind,  this  layer  of  the  fascia  is 
continuous  with  the  inferior  fascia  and  with  the  fascia  of  Colles;  in  front  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  fascial  sheath  of  the  prostate,  and  is  fused  with  the  inferior  fascia 
to  form  the  bansrerBe  ligamant  of  the  pelvis. 

The  Tmurersos  p«ruuBi  profimdtu  arises  from  the  inferior  rami  of  the  ischium 
and  runs  to  the  median  line,  where  it  interlaces  in  a  tendinous  raph6  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side.  It  lies  in  the  same  plane  as  the  Sphincter  urethrse  membran- 
aceffi;  formerly  the  two  muscles  were  described  together  as  the  Constrictor  methriB. 

The  Sphincter  arethiSB  membranacea  surrounds  the  whole  length  of  the  mem- 
branous porUon  of  the  urethra,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  fascise  of  the  urogenital  dia- 
phragm.  Its  external  fibers  arise  from  the  junction  of  the  inferior  rami  of  the  pubis 
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and  ischium  to  the  extent  of  1.25  to  2  cm.,  and  from  the  neighboring  fasciae. 
They  arch  across  the  front  of  the  urethra  and  bulbourethral  glands,  pass  around 
the  urethra,  and  behind  it  unite  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  by  means 
of  a  tendinous  raph6.  Its  innermost  fibers  form  a  continuous  circular  investment 
for  the  membranous  urethra. 

Nerve  Supply. — ^The  perineal  branch  of  the  pudendal  nerve  supplies  this  group  of  muscles. 

Actions. — The  muscles  of  both  sides  act  together  as  a  sphincter,  compressing  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra.  During  the  transmission  of  fluids  they,  like  the  Bulbocavemosus,  are 
relaxed,  and  only  come  into  action  at  the  end  of  the  process  to  eject  the  last  drops  of  the  fluid. 

2.  B.  The  Muscles  of  the  Urogenital  Begion  in  the  Female  (Fig.  408). 


Transversus  perinaei  superficialis.  Ischiocavernosus. 

Bulbocavernosus.  Transversus  perinaei  profundus. 

Sphincter  urethrse  membranaceae. 

The  Transversus  perinssi  superficialis  ( Transversus  perincd;  Superficud  trans- 
verse perineal  muscle)  in  the  female  is  a  narrow  muscular  slip,  which  arises  by  a 
small  tendon  from  the  inner  and  forepart  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischimn,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  joining  in  this  situa- 
tion with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  the  Sphincter  ani  externus  behind,  and 
the  Bulbocavernosus  in  front. . 

Action. — The  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  two  muscles  serves  to  fix  the  central  tendinous 
point  of  the  perineum. 

The  Bulbocavemosus  {Sphincter  vagiruB)  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the  vagina. 
It  covers  the  lateral  parts  of  the  vestibular  bulbs,  and  is  attached  posteriorly 
to  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  where  it  blends  with  the  Sphincter 
ani  externus.  Its  fibers  pass  forward  on  either  side  of  the  vagina  to  be  inserted 
into  the  corpora  cavernosa  clitoridis,  a  fasciculus  crossing  over  the  body  of  the 
organ  so  as  to  compress  the  deep  dorsal  vein. 

Actions. — ^The  Bulbocavernosus  diminishes  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  The  anterior  fibers 
contribute  to  the  erection  of  the  clitoris,  as  they  are  inserted  into  and  are  continuous  with  the 
fascia  of  the  clitoris,  compressing  the  deep  dorsal  vein  during  the  contraction  of  the  muscle. 

The  Ischiocavernosus  {Erector  clitoridis)  is  smaller  than  the  corresponding 
muscle  in  the  male.  It  covers  the  unattached  surface  of  the  crus  clitoridis.  It  is 
an  elongated  muscle,  broader  at  the  middle  than  at  either  end,  and  situated  on 
the  side  of  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  perineum.  It  arises  by  tendinous  and  fleshy 
fibers  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischimn,  behind  the  crus 
clitoridis;  from  the  surface  of  the  crus;  and  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  ramus 
of  the  ischium.  From  these  points  fleshy  fibers  succeed,  and  end  in  an  aponeurosis, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  sides  and  under  surface  of  the  crus  clitoridis. 

Actions. — ^The  Ischiocavernosus  compresses  the  crus  clitoridis  and  retards  the  return  of  blood 
through  the  veins,  and  thus  serves  to  maintain  the  organ  erect. 

The  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm  in  the  female  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the 
male.  It  is  attached  to  the  pubic  arch,  its  apex  being  connected  with  the  arcuate 
pubic  ligament.  It  is  divided  in  the  middle  line  by  the  aperture  of  the  vagina, 
with  the  external  coat  of  which  it  becomes  blended,  and  in  front  of  this  is  perfor- 
ated by  the  urethra.  Its  posterior  border  is  continuous,  as  in  the  male,  with  the 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  around  the  Transversus  perinsei  superficialis. 

Like  the  corresponding  fascia  in  the  male,  it  consists  of  two  layers,  between 
which  are  to  be  found  the  following  structures:  the  deep  dorsal  vein  of  the  clitoris, 
a  portion  of  the  urethra  and  the  Constrictor  urethra  muscle,  the  larger  vestibular 
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glands  and  their  ducts;  the  internal  pudendal  vessels  and  the  dorsal  nerves  of  the 
ditoris;  the  arteries  and  nerves  of  the  bulbi  vestibuli,  and  a  plexus  of  veins. 

The  Transversns  perinaei  profmidiis  arises  from  the  inferior  rami  of  the  ischium 
and  runs  across  to  the  side  of  the  vagina.  The  Sphincter  urethnB  membranacese 
(Cotulrictor  urethrie),  like  the  corresponding  muscle  on  the  male,  consists  of  external 
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and  internal  fibers.  The  external  fibers  arise  on  either  side  from  the  margin  of  the 
inferior  ramus  of  the  pubis.  They  are  directed  across  the  pubic  arch  in  front  of 
the  urethra,  and  pass  around  it  to  blend  with  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  opposite 
side,  between  the  urethra  and  vagina.  The  innermost  fibers  encu-cle  the  lower  end 
of  the  urethra. 
'  MaiTO  Sopplj. — The  muscles  of  thia  group  are  supplied  by  the  perineal  branch  of  the  pudendal. 


THE  MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  UFPEK  EXTSEMITT. 

The  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  are  divisible  into  groups,  corresponding 
with  the  different  regions  of  the  limb. 

I.  Muscles  Connecting  the  Upper  Extremity  to  the  Vertebral  Column, 
II.  Muscles  Connecting  the  Upper  Extremity  to  the  Anterior  and  Lateral 
Thoracic  Walk. 

III.  Muscles  of  the  Shoulder.  V.  Muscles  of  the  Forearm, 

IV.  Muscles  of  the  Arm.  VI.  Muscles  of  the  Hand. 
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I.     THE  MUSCLES  CONNECTING  THE  UPPER  EXTBEMITT  TO  THE 

VERTEBRAL  COLUMN. 

The  muscles  of  this  group  are: 

Trapezius.  Rhomboideus  major. 

Latissimus  dorsi.  Rhomboideus  minor. 

Levator  scapulae. 

Superficial  Fascia.— The  superficial  fascia  of  the  back  forms  a  layer  of  con- 
siderable thickness  and  strength,  and  contains  a  quantity  of  granular  fat.  It  is 
continuous  with  the  general  superficial  fascia. 

Deep  Fascia. — ^The  deep  fascia  is  a  dense  fibrous  layer,  attached  above  to  the 
superior  nuchal  line  of  the  occipital  bone;  in  the  middle  line  it  is  attached  to  the 
ligamentum  nuchse  and  supraspinal  ligament,  and  to  the  spinous  processes  of  all 
the  vertebrae  below  the  seventh  cervical;  laterally,  in  the  neck  it  is  continuous  with 
the  deep  cervical  fascia;  over  the  shoulder  it  is  attached  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
and  to  the  acromion,  and  is  continued  downward  over  the  Deltoideus  to  the  arm; 
on  the  thorax  it  is  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  axilla  and  chest,  and  on 
the  abdomen  with  that  covering  the  abdominal  muscles;  below,  it  is  attached  to 
the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  Trapezius  (Fig.  409)  is  a  flat,  triangular  muscle,  covering  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  neck  and  shoulders.    It  arises  from  the  external  occipital  protu- 
berance and  the  medial  third  of  the  superior  nuchal  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  from 
the  ligamentum  nuchse,  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical,  and  the  spinous 
processes  of  all  the  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  from  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
supraspinal  ligament.    From  this  origin,  the  superior  fibers  proceed  downward 
and  lateralwatd,  the  inferior  upward  and  lateralward,  and  the  middle  horizontally; 
the  superior  fibers  are  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  lateral  third  of  the 
clavicle;  the  middle  fibers  into  the  medial  margin  of  the  acromion,  and  into  the  supe- 
rior lip  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula;  the  inferior  fibers  con- 
verge near  the  scapula,  and  end  in  an  aponeurosis,  which  glides  over  the  smooth 
triangular  surface  on  the  medial  end  of  the  spine,  to  be  inserted  into  a  tubercle 
at  the  apex  of  this  smooth  triangular  surface.    At  its  occipital  origin,  the  Trapezius 
is  connected  to  the  bone  by  a  thin  fibrous  lamina,  firmly  adherent  to  the  skin. 
At  the  middle  it  is  connected  to  the  spinous  processes  by  a  broad  semi-ellipticai 
aponeurosis,  which  reaches  from  the  sixth  cervical  to  the  third  thoracic  vertebrae, 
and  forms,  with  that  of  the  opposite  muscle,  a  tendinous  ellipse.    The  rest  of  the 
muscle  arises  by  numerous  short  tendinous  fibers.    The  two  Trapezius  musdes 
together  resemble  a  trapezium,  or  diamond-shaped  quadrangle:  two  angles  corre- 
sponding to  the  shoulders;  a  third  to  the  occipital  protuberance;  and  the  fourth 
to  the  spinous  process  of  the  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra. 

Variatioiis. — ^The  attachments  to  the  dorsal  vertebne  are  often  reduced  and  the  lower  ones  are 
often  wantmg;  the  occipital  attachment  is  often  wanting;  separation  between  cervical  and  dorsal 
portions  is  frequent.    Extensive  deficiencies  and  complete  absence  occur. 

The  clavicular  insertion  of  this  muscle  varies  in  extent;  it  sometimes  reaches 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  and  occasionally  may  blend  with  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  Sternocleidomastoideus,  or  overlap  it. 

The  Latissimus  dorsi  (Fig.  409)  is  a  triangular,  flat  muscle,  which  covers  the 
lumbar  region  and  the  lower  half  of  the  thoracic  region,  and  is  gradually  con- 
tracted into  a  narrow  fasciculus  at  its  insertion  into  the  humerus.  It  arises  by 
tendinous  fibers  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lower  six  thoracic  vertebrce 
and  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbodorsal  fascia  (see  page  397),  by  which 
it  is  attached  to  the  spines  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  vertebrae,  to  the  supraspinal 
ligament,  and  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.    It  also  arises  by 
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The  anterior  portion  is  occasionally  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  muscle  by 
connective  tissue.  From  this  circiunstance,  as  well  as  from  its  peculiar  relation 
with  the  prostate,  which  it  supports  as  in  a  sling,  it  has  been  described  as  a  distinct 
muscle,  imder  the  name  of  Levator  prostata.  In  the  female  the  anterior  fibers  of 
the  Levator  ani  descend  upon  the  side  of  the  vagina. 

The  Levator  ani  may  be  divided  into  iliococcygeal  and  pubococcygeal  parts. 

The  Iliococcygeus  arises  from  the  ischial  spine  and  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  tendinous 
arch  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  is  attached  to  the  coccyx  and  anococcygeal  raph^;  it  is  usually  thin, 
and  may  fail  entirely,  or  be  largely  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue.  An  accessory  slip  at  its  posterior 
part  is  sometimes  named  the  Ilios<icralis,  The  Pvbococcygeus  arises  from  the  back  of  the  pubis 
and  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  obturator  fascia,  and  ''is  directed  backward  almost  horizontally 
along  the  side  of  the  anal  canal  toward  the  coccyx  and  sacrum,  to  which  it  finds  attachment. 
Between  the  termination  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  anus,  the  two  Pubococcygei  muscles 
come  together  and  form  a  thick,  fibromuscular  layer  lying  on  the  raph^  formed  by  the  Iliococcygei" 
(Peter  Thompson).  The  greater  part  of  this  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  coccyx  and  into  the  last 
one  or  two  pieces  of  the  sacrum.  This  insertion  into  the  vertebral  column  is,  however,  not 
admitted  by  all  observers.  The  fibers  which  form  a  sling  for  the  rectum  are  named  the  Pubo- 
rectalis  or  Sphincter  recti.  They  arise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  from  the 
superior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm.  They  meet  with  the  corresponding  fibers  of  the 
opposite  side  around  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  and  form  for  it  a  strong  sling. 

Nerve  Supply. — ^The  Levator  ani  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  fourth  sacral  nerve  and 
by  a  branch  which  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  perineal,  sometimes  from  the  inferior  hemor- 
rhoidal division  of  the  pudendal  nerve. 

The  Coccygeos  (Fig.  404)  is  situated  behind  the  preceding.  It  is  a  triangular 
plane  of  muscular  and  tendinous  fibers,  arising  by  its  apex  from  the  spine  of  the 
ischium  and  sacrospinous  ligament,  and  inserted  by  its  base  into  the  margin  of  the 
coccyx  and  into  the  side  of  the  lowest  piece  of  the  sacrum.  It  assists  the  Levator 
ani  and  Piriformis  in  closing  in  the  back  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 

Nerve  Supply, — The  Ooccygeus  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  nerves. 

Actions. — ^The  Levatores  ani  constrict  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  and  vagina.  They  elevate 
and  invert  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  after  it  has  been  protruded  and  everted  during  the  expul- 
sion of  the  feces.  They  are  also  muscles  of  forced  expiration.  The  Coccygei  pull  forward  and 
support  the  coccyx,  after  it  has  been  pressed  backward  during  defecation  or  parturition.  The 
Levatores  ani  and  Coccygei  together  form  a  muscular  diaphragm  which  supports  the  pelvic 
viscera. 

VI.   THE  MUSCLES   AND   FASCIA  OF  THE  PEBINEUM. 

The  perineum  corresponds  to  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  Its  deep  boundaries 
are — in  front,  the  pubic  arch  and  the  arcuate  ligament  of  the  pubis;  behind,  the  tip 
of  the  coccyx;  and  on  either  side  the  inferior  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  and  the 
sacrotuberous  ligament.  The  space  is  somewhat  lozenge-shaped  and  is  limited 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  scrotum  in  front,  by  the  buttocks  behind,  and 
laterally  by  the  medial  side  of  the  thigh.  A  line  drawn  transversely  across  in 
front  of  the  ischial  tuberosities  divides  the  space  into  two  portions.  The  pos- 
terior contains  the  termination  of  the  anal  canal  and  is  known  as  the  anal  region; 
the  anterior,  which  contains  the  external  urogenital  organs,  is  termed  the  urogenital 
region. 

The  muscles  of  the  perineum  may  therefore  be  divided  into  two  groups: 

1.  Those  of  the  anal  region. 

2.  Those  of  the  urogenital  region:  a.  In  the  male;  b.  In  the  female. 

1.  The  Muscles  of  the  Anal  Begion. 

Corrugator  cutis  ani.         Sphincter  ani  externus.        Sphincter  ani  intemus. 

The  Superficial  Fascia. — ^The  superficial  fascia  is  very  thick,  areolar  in  texture, 
and  contains  much  fat  in  its  meshes.    On  either  side  a  pad  of  fatty  tissue  extends 
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deeply  between  the  Levator  ani  and  Obturator  intemus  into  a  space  known  as  the 
iscMorectal  fossa. 

The  Deep  Fascia. — ^The  deep  fascia  forms  the  lining  of  the  ischiorectal  fossa; 
it  comprises  the  anal  fascia,  and  the  portion  of  obturator  fascia  below  the  origin 
of  I>evator  ani. 

Ischiorectal  Fossa  (fossa  Mckiorecttdis)  (Fig.  405). — The  fossa  is  somewhat  pris- 
matic in  shape,  with  its  base  directed  to  the  surface  of  the  perineum,  and  its  apex 
at  the  line  of  meeting  of  the  obturator  and  anal  fasciie.  It  is  bounded  TnediaUy 
by  the  Sphincter  ani  extemus  and  the  anal  fascia;  kUerally,  by  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischitmi  and  the  obturator  fascia;  anUriorly,  by  the  fascia  of  CoUes  coveting 
the  Transversus  perineei  superficiahs,  and  by  the  inferior  fascia  of  the  urogenital 
diaphragm;  posteriorly,  by  the  Glutieus  maximus  and  the  sacrotuberous  ligament. 
Crowing  the  space  transversely  are  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  vessels  and  nerves; 
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at  the  back  part  are  the  perineal  and  perforating  cutaneous  branches  of  the 
pudendal  plexus;  while  from  the  forepart  the  posterior  scrotal  (or  labial)  vessels 
aod  nerves  emerge.  The  internal  pudendal  vessels  and  pudendal  nerve  lie  in 
Alcock's  canal  on  the  lateral  wall.  The  fossa  is  filled  witii  fatty  tissue  across 
which  numerous  fibrous  bands  extend  from  side  to  side. 

The  Cornic»tor  Cutis  Ani. — Around  the  anus  is  a  thin  stratum  of  involuntary 
muscular  fiber,  which  radiates  from  the  orifice.  Medially  the  fibers  fade  off  into 
the  submucous  tissue,  while  laieraUy  they  blend  with  the  true  skin.  By  its  contrac- 
tion it  raises  the  skin  into  ridges  around  the  margin  of  the  anus. 

The  Sphincter  ani  extemos  {External  sphincter  ani)  (Fig  405)  is  a  flat  plane 
of  muscular  fibers,  elliptical  in  shape  and  intimately  adherent  to  the  integument 
surrounding  the  margin  of  the  anus.  It  measures  about  8  to  10  cm.  in  length,  from 
its  anterior  to  its  posterior  extremity,  and  is  about  2.5  cm.  broad  opposite  the 
anus.    It  consbts  of  two  strata,  superficial  and  deep.    The  auperficial,  constituting 
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the  main  portion  of  the  muscle,  arises  from  a  narrow  tendinous  band,  the  anococcy- 
geal raph^,  which  stretches  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  anus;  it  forms  two  flattened  planes  of  muscular  tissue,  which  encircle  the  anus 
and  meet  in  front  to  be  inserted  into  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum, 
joining  with  the  Transversus  periuBei  superficialis,  the  Levator  ani,  and  the  Bul- 
bocavernosus.  The  deeper  portion  forms  a  complete  sphincter  to  the  anal  canal. 
Its  fibers  surround  the  canal,  closely  applied  to  the  Sphincter  ani  intemus,  and  in 
front  blend  with  the  other  muscles  at  the  central  point  of  the  perineum.  In  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  fibers  decussate  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  are 
continuous  with  the  Transversi  perinaei  superficiales.  Posteriorly^  they  are  not 
attached  to  the  coccyx,  but  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  opposite  side  behind 
the  anal  canal.  The  upper  edge  of  the  muscle  is  ill-defined,  since  fibers  are  given 
oflP  from  it  to  join  the  Levator  ani. 

Nerve  8an>ly. — ^A  branch  from  the  fourth  sacral  and  twigs  from  the  inferior  hemoirhoidal 
branch  of  the  pudendal  supply  the  muscle. 

ActionB. — The  action  of  this  muscle  is  peculiar.  (1)  It  is,  like  other  muscles,  always  in  a  state 
of  tonic  contraction,  and  having  no  antagonistic  muscle  it  keeps  the  anal  canal  and  orifice  closed. 

(2)  It  can  be  put  into  a  condition  of  greater  contraction  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  so  ae 
more  firmly  to  occlude  the  anal  aperture,  in  expiratory  efforts  unconnected  with  defecation. 

(3)  Taking  its  fixed  point  at  the  coccyx,  it  helps  to  fix  the  central  point  of  the  perineum,  so  that 
the  Bulbocavemosus  may  act  from  this  fixed  point. 

The  Sphincter  ani  intemus  {Internal  sphincter  ani)  is  a  muscular  ring  which 
surrounds  about  2.5  cm.  of  the  anal  canal;  its  inferior  border  is  in  contact  with, 
but  quite  separate  from,  the  Sphincter  ani  extemus.  It  is  about  5  mm.  thick,  and 
is  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  the  involuntary  circular  fibers  of  the  intestine. 
Its  lower  border  is  about  6  mn\.  from  the  orifice  of  the  anus. 

AetioiiB. — Its  action  is  entirely  involuntary.  It  helps  the  Sphincter  ani  extemus  to  occlude 
the  adal  aperture  and  aids  in  the  expulsion  of  the  feces. 

2.  A.  The  Muscles  of  the  Urogenital  Begion  in  the  Male  (Fig.  406). 

Transversus  perinsei  superficialis.  Ischiocavernosus. 

Bulbocavemosus.  Transversus  perinsei  profundus. 

Sphincter  urethr®  membranacece. 

Superficial  Fascia. — ^The  superficial  fascia  of  this  region  consists  of  two  layers, 
superficial  and  deep. 

The  superficial  layer  is  thick,  loose,  areolar  in  texture,  and  contains  in  its  meshes 
much  adipose  tissue,  the  amount  of  which  varies  in  diflPerent  subjects.  In  jront, 
it  is  continuous  with  the  dartos  tunic  of  the  scrotum;  6eAz?id,  with  the  subcuta- 
neous areolar  tissue  surrounding  the  anus;  and,  on  either  side,  with  the  same  fascia 
on  the  inner  sides  of  the  thighs.  In  the  middle  line,  it  is  adherent  to  the  skin  on 
the  raphe  and  to  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia. 

The  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  (fascia  of  Colles)  (Fig.  405)  is  thin,  aponeurotic 
in  structure,  and  of  considerable  strength,  serving  to  bind  down  the  muscles  of 
the  root  of  the  penis.  It  is  continuous,  in  front,  with  the  dartos  tunic,  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  penis,  the  fascia  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  Scarpa's  fascia  upon  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen;  on  either  side  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  margins 
of  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  lateral  to  the  crus  penis  and  as  far  back  as 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  posteriorly,  it  curves  around  the  Transversi  perinaei 
superficiales  to  join  the  lower  margin  of  the  inferior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  dia- 
phragm. In  the  middle  line,  it  is  connected  with  the  superficial  fascia  and  with  the 
median  septum  of  the  Bulbocavemosus.  This  fascia  not  only  covers  the  muscles 
in  this  region,  but  at  its  back  part  sends  upward  a  vertical  septum  from  its  deep 
surface,  which  separates  the  posterior  portion  of  the  subjacent  space  into  two. 
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Ths  Centril  Tendinons  Point  of  the  Ferinemn. — This  la  a  fibrous  point  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  perineum,  between  the  urethra  and  anus,  and  about  1.25  cm.  in  front 
oF  the  latter.  At  this  point  six  muscles  converge  and  are  attached:  viz.,  the 
Sphincter  ani  externus,  the  Bulbocaveraosus,  the  two  Transversi  perinsei  supers 
Gciales,  and  the  anterior  fibers  of  the  Levatores  ani. 


Fio.  «0e.— MuHlea  o[  nule  pcriiieum. 

He  TranmmiB  periiuei  sapArficialis  (Tranawraus  periTun;  Superficial  transrerse 
perineal  muscle)  is  a  narrow  muscular  slip,  which  passes  more  or  less  transversely 
across  the  perineal  space  in  front  of  the  anus.  It  arises  by  tendinous  fibers  from 
the  inner  and  forepart  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and,  running  medialward, 
is  inserted  into  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  joining  in  this  situa- 
tion uith  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  with  the  Sphincter  ani  ejrternus  behind, 
and  with  the  Bulbocavernosus  in  front.  In  some  cases,  the  fibers  of  the  deeper 
layer  of  the  Sphincter  ani  externus  decussate  in  front  of  the  anus  and  are  con- 
tinued into  this  muscle.  Occasionally  it  gives  off  fibers,  which  join  with  the 
Bulbocavernosus  of  the  same  side. 

TuiatMna  are  numerous.  It  may  be  abeent  or  double,  or  insert  into  Bulbocavernosus  or 
Extetnal  Ephincter. 
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AetioiiB. — ^The  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  two  muscles  serves  to  fix  the  central  tendinous 
point  of  the  perineum. 

The  Bulbocavemosus  {Ejacuhior  urince;  Accelerator  urincB)  is  placed  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  perineum,  in  front  of  the  anus.*  It  consists  of  two  synmietrical 
parts,  united  along  the  median  line  by  a  tendinous  raph6.  It  arises  from  the  cen- 
tral tendinous  point  of  the  perineum  and  from  the  median  raphe  in  front.  Its 
fibers  diverge  like  the  barbs  of  a  quill-pen;  the  most  posterior  form  a  thin  layer, 
which  is  lost  on  the  inferior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm;  the  middle  fibers 
encircle  the  bulb  and  adjacent  parts,  of  the  corpus  cavernosiun  urethrse,  and  join 
with  the  fibers  of  the  opposite  side,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  corpus  cavemosum 
urethrse,  in  a  strong  aponeurosis;  the  anterior  fibers,  spread  out  over  the  side 
of  the  corpus  cavernosum  penis,  to  be  inserted  partly  into  that  body,  anterior  to 
the  Ischiocavernosus,  occasionally  extending  to  the  pubis,  and  partly  ending  in  a 
tendinous  expansion  which  covers  the  dorsal  vessels  of  the  penis.  The  latter 
fibers  are  best  seen  by  dividing  the  muscle  longitudinally,  and  reflecting  it  from 
the  surface  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  urethrse. 

Aetiona. — ^This  muscle  serves  to  empty  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  after  the  bladder  has  expelled 
its  contents;  during  the  greater  part  of  the  act  of  micturition  its  fiber?  are  relaxed,  and  it  only 
comes  into  action  at  the  end  of  the  process.  The  middle  fibers  are  supposed  by  Krause  to  assist 
in  the  erection  of  the  corpus  cavernosiun  urethrse,  by  compressing  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  bulb. 
The  anterior  fibers,  according  to  Tyrrel,  also  contribute  to  the  erection  of  the  penis  by  compressing 
the  deep  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  as  they  are  inserted  into,  and  continuous  with,  the  fascia  of  the 
penis. 

The  Ischiocavemosos  (Erector  penis)  covers  the  cms  penis.  It  is  an  elongated 
muscle,  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end,  and  situated  on  the  lateral  bound- 
ary of  the  perineum.  It  arises  by  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibers  from  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  behind  the  crus  penis;  and  from  the  rami  of 
the  pubis  and  ischium  on  either  side  of  the  crus.  From  these  points  fleshy  fibers 
succeed,  and  end  in  an  aponeurosis  which  is  inserted  into  the  sides  and  under 
surface  of  the  crus  penis. 

Action. — ^The  Ischiocavernosus  compresses  the  crus  penis,  and  retards  the  return  of  the  blood 
through  the  veins,  and  thus  serves  to  maintain  the  organ  erect. 

Between  the  muscles  just  examined  a  triangular  space  exists,  bounded  medially  by  the  Bulbo- 
cavemosus, laterally  by  the  Ischiocavernosus,  and  behind  by  the  Transversus  perinaei  super- 
ficialis;  the  floor  is  formed  by  the  inferior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm.  Running  from 
behind  forward  in  the  space  are  the  posterior  scrotal  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  perineal  branch 
of  the  posterior  femoral  cutaneous  nerve;  the  transverse  perineal  artery  courses  along  its  posterior 
boundary  on  the  Transversus  perinsei  superficialis. 

The  Deep  Fascia. — ^The  deep  fascia  of  the  urogenital  region  forms  an  investment 
for  the  Transversus  perinaei  profundus  and  the  Sphincter  urethrae  membranacese, 
but  within  it  b'e  also  the  deep  vessels  and  nerves  of  this  part,  the  whole  forming  a 
transverse  septum  which  is  known  as  the  urogenital  diaphragm.  From  its  shape 
it  is  usually  termed  the  triangular  ligament,  and  is  stretched  almost  horizontally 
across  the  pubic  arch,  so  as  to  close  in  the  front  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 
It  consists  of  two  dense  membranous  laminse  (Fig.  407),  which  are  united  along 
their  posterior  borders,  but  are  separated  in  front  by  intervening  structures.  The 
superficial  of  these  two  layers,  the  inferior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm,  is  tri- 
angular in  shape,  and  about  4  cm.  in  depth.  Its  apex  is  directed  forward,  and  b 
separated  from  the  arcuate  pubic  ligament  by  an  oval  opening  for  the  transmission 
of  the  deep  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis.  Its  lateral  margins  are  attached  on  either  side 
to  the  inferior  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  above  the  crus  penis.  Its  base  is 
directed  toward  the  rectum,  and  connected  to  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the 
perineum.  It  is  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  behind  the 
Transversus  perinsei  superficialis,  and  with  the  inferior  layer  of  the  diaphragmatic 
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part  of  the  pelvic  fascia.  It  is  perforated,  about  2.5  cm.  below  the  symphysis 
pubis,  by  the  urethra,  the  aperture  for  which  is  circular  and  about  6  mm.  'm  diameter 
by  the  arteries  to  the  bulb  and  the  ducts  of  the  bulbourethral  glands  close  to  the 
urethral  orifice;  by  the  deep  arteries  of  the  penis,  one  on  either  side  close  to  the 
pubic  arch  and  about  halfway  along  the  attached  margin  of  the  fascia ;  by  the  dorsal 
arteries  and  nerves  of  the  penis  near  the  apex  of  the  fascia.  Its  base  is  also  perfor- 
ated by  the  perineal  vessels  and  nerves,  while  between  its  apex  and  the  arcuate 
pubic  ligament  the  deep  doraal  vein  of  the  penis  passes  upward  into  the  pelvis. 

If  the  inferior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm  be  detached  on  either  aide, 
the  following  structures  will  be  seen  between  it  and  the  superior  fascia:  the  deep 
dorsal  vein  of  the  penis;  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra;  the  Transversus 
perintei  profundus  and  Sphincter  urethne  membraaaceee  muscles;  the  bulbo- 
urethral glands  and  their  ducts;  the  pudendal  vessels  and  dorsal  nerves  of  the  penis; 
the  arteries  and  nerves  of  the  urethral  bulb,  and  a  plexus  of  veins. 


Fn   407. — CoRHul  ■aotjon  of  >otariorpulaf  pahrig.  tbroosh  tbs  pablo  vidi,    Ssoii  froDi  in  front.    (Diwramiutu.) 

The  soperior  fascia  of  the  moienital  diaphragm  is  continuous  with  the  obturator 
fascia  and  stretches  across  the  pubic  arch.  If  the  obturator  fascia  be  traced  medially 
after  leaving  the  Obturator  intemus  muscle,  it  will  be  found  attached  by  some  of 
its  deeper  or  anterior  fibers  to  the  inner  mai^n  of  the  pubic  arch,  while  its  super- 
ficial or  posterior  fibers  pass  over  this  attachment  to  become  continuous  with  the 
superior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm.  Behind,  this  layer  of  the  fascia  is 
continuous  with  the  inferior  fascia  and  with  the  fascia  of  Colles;  in  front  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  fascial  sheath  of  the  prostate,  and  is  fused  with  the  inferior  fascia 
to  form  the  truursFM  ligament  of  the  pelvis. 

The  Tiuurersiu  periiued  profnndtu  arisea  from  the  inferior  rami  of  the  ischium 
«>d  runs  to  the  median  line,  where  it  interlaces  in  a  tendinous  raphfe  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side.  It  lies  in  the  same  plane  as  the  Sphincter  urethrse  membran- 
accfe;  formerly  the  two  muscles  were  described  together  as  the  Constrictor  urathitB. 

The  Sithineter  nnthies  membranaeen  surrounds  the  whole  length  of  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  fasciee  of  the  urogenital  dia- 
phragm.  Its  ademal  fibers  ariae  from  the  junction  of  the  inferior  rami  of  the  pubis 
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and  ischium  to  the  extent  of  1.25  to  2  cm.,  and  from  the  neighboring  fasciae. 
They  arch  across  the  front  of  the  urethra  and  bulbourethral  glands,  pass  around 
the  urethra,  and  behind  it  unite  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  by  means 
of  a  tendinous  raph6.  Its  innermost  fibers  form  a  continuous  circular  investment 
for  the  membranous  urethra. 

Nerve  Supply. — The  perineal  branch  of  the  pudendal  nerve  supplies  this  group  of  muscles. 

Actions. — The  muscles  of  both  sides  act  together  as  a  sphincter,  compressing  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra.  During  the  transmission  of  fluids  they,  like  the  Bulbocavemosus,  are 
relaxed,  and  only  come  into  action  at  the  end  of  the  process  to  eject  the  last  drops  of  the  fluid. 

2.  B.  The  Muscles  of  fhe  Urogenital  Begion  in  fhe  Female  (Fig.  408). 

Transversus  perineei  superficialis.  Ischiocavemosus. 

Bulbocavernosus.  Transversus  perinaei  profundus. 

Sphincter  urethrse  membranacese. 

The  Transversus  perinsei  superficialis  ( Transversus  perineei;  Superficial  trans-^ 
verse  permeal  muscle)  in  the  female  is  a  narrow  muscular  slip,  which  arises  by  a 
small  tendon  from  the  inner  and  forepart  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  joining  in  this  situa- 
tion with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  the  Sphincter  ani  externus  behind,  and 
the  Bulbocavernosus  in  front. , 

Action. — ^The  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  two  muscles  serves  to  fix  the  central  tendinous 
point  of  the  perineum. 

The  Bulbocavemostis  {Sphincter  va^nm)  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the  vagina. 
It  covers  the  lateral  parts  of  the  vestibular  bulbs,  and  is  attached  posteriorly 
to  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineiun,  where  it  blends  with  the  Sphincter 
ani  externus.  Its  fibers  pass  forward  on  either  side  of  the  vagina  to  be  inserted 
into  the  corpora  cavernosa  clitoridis,  a  fasciculus  crossing  over  the  body  of  the 
organ  so  as  to  compress  the  deep  dorsal  vein. 

Actions. — The  Bulbocavernosus  diminishes  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  The  anterior  fibers 
contribute  to  the  erection  of  the  clitoris,  as  they  are  inserted  into  and  are  continuous  with  the 
fascia  of  the  cUtoriSi  compressing  the  deep  dorsal  vein  during  the  contraction  of  the  muscle. 

The  Ischiocavemosus  {Erector  clitoridis)  is  smaller  than  the  corresponding 
muscle  in  the  male.  It  covers  the  unattached  surface  of  the  crus  clitoridis.  It  is 
an  elongated  muscle,  broader  at  the  middle  than  at  either  end,  and  situated  on 
the  side  of  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  perineum.  It  arises  by  tendinous  and  fleshy 
fibers  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  behind  the  crus 
clitoridis;  from  the  surface  of  the  crus;  and  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  ramus 
of  the  ischium.  From  these  points  fleshy  fibers  succeed,  and  end  in  an  aponeurosis, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  sides  and  under  surface  of  the  crus  clitoridis. 

Actions. — The  Ischiocavemosus  compresses  the  crus  clitoridis  and  retards  the  return  of  blood 
through  the  veins,  and  thus  serves  to  maintain  the  organ  erect. 

The  fascia  of  fhe  urogenital  diaphragm  in  the  female  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the 
male.  It  is  attached  to  the  pubic  arch,  its  apex  being  connected  with  the  arcuate 
pubic  ligament.  It  is  divided  in  the  middle  line  by  the  aperture  of  the  vagina, 
with  the  external  coat  of  which  it  becomes  blended,  and  in  front  of  this  is  perfor- 
ated by  the  urethra.  Its  posterior  border  is  continuous,  as  in  the  male,  with  the 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  around  the  Transversus  perineei  superficialis. 

Like  the  corresponding  fascia  in  the  male,  it  consists  of  two  layers,  between 
which  are  to  be  found  the  following  structures:  the  deep  dorsal  vein  of  the  clitoris, 
a  portion  of  the  urethra  and  the  Constrictor  urethra  muscle,  the  larger  vestibular 
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glanda  and  their  ducts;  the  internal  pudendal  vessels  and  the  dorsal  nerves  of  the 
clitoris;  the  arteries  and  nerves  of  the  bulbi  vestibuli,  and  a  plexus  of  veins. 

The  TmiSTersas  periiUBi  profnndus  arwes  from  the  inferior  rami  of  the  ischium 
and  runs  across  to  the  side  of  the  vapna.  The  Sphincter  urethrse  memhranacese 
(Coiutrictor  urethra!),  like  the  corresponding  muscle  on  the  male,  consists  of  external 


TrcttFa 


Sphiueter  ani  eatamia 
Via.  408.— MnialM  of  th*  fBmids  pninflum.     (Modlfisd  from  k  dnxrluc  by  Pslar  Thomptoa.) 

and  internal  fibers.  The  external  fibers  arise  on  either  side  from  the  margin  of  the 
inferior  ramus  of  the  pubis.  They  are  directed  across  the  pubic  arch  in  front  of 
the  urethra,  and  pass  around  it  to  blend  with  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  opposite 
side,  beti\'een  the  urethra  and  vagina.  The  innermost  fibers  encircle  the  lower  end 
of  the  urethra. 

.  Htm  Sflfslj. — The  muBcIea  ot  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  perineal  branch  of  the  pudendal. 


THE   MnSCLES   AND  7A8CUE   OF   THE  ITPPEB  EXTKEMITT. 

The  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  are  divisible  into  groups,  corresponding 
with  the  different  regions  of  the  limb. 

I.  Muscles  Connecting  the  Upper  Extremity  to  the  Vertebral  Column. 
II.  Muscles  Connecting  the  Upper  Extremity  to  the  Anterior  and  Lateral 
Thoracic  WalU. 

III.  Muscles  of  the  Shoulder.  V.  MUsclea  of  the  Forearm. 

IV.  Muscles  of  the  Arm.  VI.  Muscles  of  the  Hand. 
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I.     THE  BIUSCLES  CONNECTING  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY  TO  THE 

VERTEBRAL  COLUMN. 

The  muscles  of  this  group  are: 

Trapezius.  Rhomboideus  major. 

Latissimus  dorsi.  Rhomboideus  minor. 

Levator  scapulae. 

Superficial  Fascia.— The  superficial  fascia  of  the  back  forms  a  layer  of  con- 
siderable thickness  and  strength,  and  contains  a  quantity  of  granular  fat.  It  is 
continuous  with  the  general  superficial  fascia. 

Deep  Fascia. — ^The  deep  fascia  is  a  dense  fibrous  layer,  attached  above  to  the 
superior  nuchal  line  of  the  occipital  bone;  in  the  middle  line  it  is  attached  to  the 
ligamentum  nuchse  and  supraspinal  ligament,  and  to  the  spinous  processes  of  all 
the  vertebrse  below  the  seventh  cervical;  laterally,  in  the  neck  it  is  continuous  with 
the  deep  cervical  fascia;  over  the  shoulder  it  is  attached  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
and  to  the  acromion,  and  is  continued  downward  over  the  Deltoideus  to  the  arm; 
on  the  thorax  it  is  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  axilla  and  chest,  and  on 
the  abdomen  with  that  covering  the  abdominal  muscles;  below,  it  is  attached  to 
the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  Trapeaus  (Fig.  409)  is  a  flat,  triangular  muscle,  covering  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  neck  and  shoulders.  It  arises  from  the  external  occipital  protu- 
berance and  the  medial  third  of  the  superior  nuchal  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  from 
the  ligamentum  nuchse,  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervical,  and  the  spinous 
processes  of  all  the  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  from  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
supraspinal  ligament.  From  this  origin,  the  superior  fibers  proceied  downward 
and  lateralwa'rd,  the  inferior  upward  and  lateralward,  and  the  middle  horizontally; 
the  superior  fibers  are  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  lateral  third  of  the 
clavicle;  the  middle  fibers  into  the  medial  margin  of  the  acromion,  and  into  the  supe- 
rior lip  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  spme  of  the  scapula;  the  inferior  fibers  con- 
verge  near  the  scapula,  and  end  in  an  aponeurosis,  which  glides  over  the  smooth 
triangular  surface  on  the  medial  end  of  the  spine,  to  be  inserted  into  a  tubercle 
at  the  apex  of  this  smooth  triangular  surface.  At  its  occipital  origin,  the  Trapezius 
is  connected  to  the  bone  by  a  thin  fibrous  lamina,  firmly  adherent  to  the  skin. 
At  the  middle  it  is  connected  to  the  spinous  processes  by  a  broad  semi-elliptical 
aponeurosis,  which  reaches  from  the  sixth  cervical  to  the  third  thoracic  vertebrae, 
and  forms,  with  that  of  the  opposite  muscle,  a  tendinous  ellipse.  The  rest  of  the 
muscle  arises  by  numerous  short  tendinous  fibers.  The  two  Trapezius  muscles 
together  resemble  a  trapezimn,  or  diamond-shaped  quadrangle:  two  angles  corre- 
sponding to  the  shoulders;  a  third  to  the  occipital  protuberance;  and  the  fourth 

to  the  spinous  process  of  the  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra. 

• 

Variations. — ^The  attachments  to  the  dorsal  vertebrse  are  often  reduced  and  the  lower  ones  are 
often  wanting;  the  occipital  attachment  is  often  wanting;  separation  between  cervical  and  dorsal 
portions  is  frequent.    Extensive  deficiencies  and  complete  absence  occur. 

The  clavicular  insertion  of  this  muscle  varies  in  extent;  it  sometimes  reaches 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  and  occasionally  may  blend  with  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  Sternocleidomastoideus,  or  overlap  it. 

The  Latissimus  dorsi  (Fig.  409)  is  a  triangular,  flat  muscle,  which  covers  the 
lumbar  region  and  the  lower  half  of  the  thoracic  region,  and  is  gradually  con- 
tracted into  a  narrow  fasciculus  at  its  insertion  into  the  humerus.  It  arises  by 
tendinous  fibers  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lower  six  thoracic  vertebrae 
and  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbodorsal  fascia  (see  page  397),  by  which 
it  is  attached  to  the  spines  of  the  Imnbar  and  sacral  vertebrse,  to  the  supraspinal 
ligament,  and  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.    It  also  arises  by 
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Fid.  409.— Muidaa  oooMetinf  tba  uppw  mtmnlty  to  tba  nttsbnl  eoliunn. 
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muscular  fibers  from  the  external  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  lateral  to  the  margin 
of  the  Sacrospinalis,  and  from  the  three  or  four  lower  ribs  by  fleshy  digitations, 
which  are  interposed  between  similar  processes  of  the  Obliquus  abdominis  extemus 
(Fig.  392,  page  409).  From  this  extensive  origin  the  fibers  pass  in  different  direc- 
tions, the  upper  ones  horizontally,  the  middle  obliquely  upward,  and  the  lower 
vertically  upward,  so  as  to  converge  and  form  a  thick  fasciculus,  which  crosses  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  usually  receives  a  few  fibers  from  it.  The  muscle 
curves  around  the  lower  border  of  the  Teres  major,  and  is  twisted  upon  itself,  so 
that  the  superior  fibers  become  at  first  posterior  and  then  inferior,  and  the  vertical 
fibers  at  first  anterior  and  then  superior.  It  ends  in  a  quadrilateral  tendon,  about 
7  cm.  long,  which  passes  in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  Teres  major,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  bottom  of  the  intertubercular  groove  of  the  humerus;  its  insertion  extends 
higher  on  the  humerus  than  that  of  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  The  lower 
border  of  its  tendon  is  united  with  that  of  the  Teres  major,  the  surfaces  of  the  two 
being  separated  near  their  insertions  by  a  bursa;  another  bursa  is  sometimes  inter- 
posed between  the  muscle  and  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  tendon  of 
the  muscle  gives  off  an  expansion  to  the  deep  fascia  of  the  arm. 

VariAtioiis. — The  number  of  dorsal  vertebrae  to  which  it  is  attached  vary  from  four  to  seven  or 
eight;  the  number  of  costal  attachments  varies;  muscle  fibers  may  or  may  not  reach  the  crest  of 
the  iUum. 

A  muscular  slip,  the  anllary  arch,  varying  from  7  to  10  cm.  in  length,  and  from  5  to  15  mm. 
in  breadth,  occasionally  springs  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  about  the  middle 
of  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla,  and  crosses  the  axilla  in  front  of  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves, 
to  join  the  imder  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  the  Coracobrachialis,  or  the  fascia 
over  the  Biceps  brachii.  This  axillary  arch  crosses  the  axillary  artery,  just  above  the  spot  usually 
selected  for  the  application  of  a  ligature,  and  may  mislead  the  siu^eon  durinj;  the  operation.  It 
is  present  in  about  7  per  cent,  of  subjects  and  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  transverse  direction 
of  its  fibers. 

A  fibrous  slip  usually  passes  from  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  near 
its  insertion,  to  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii.  This  is  occasionally  muscular,  and  is  the 
representative  of  the  DorsoepUrocklearis  brachii  of  apes. 

The  lateral  margin  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  is  separated  below  from  the  Obliquus 
externus  abdominis  by  a  small  triangular  interval,  the  lumbar  triangle  of  Petit; 
the  base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  iliac  crest,  and  its  floor  by  the  Obliquus  intemus 
abdominis.  Another  triangle  is  situated  behind  the  scapula.  It  is  bounded  above 
by  the  Trapezius,  below  by  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  and  laterally  by  the  vertebral 
border  of  the  scapula;  the  floor  is  partly  formed  by  the  Rhomboideus  major. 
If  the  scapula  be  drawn  forward  by  folding  the  arms  across  the  chest,  and  the 
trunk  bent  forward,  parts  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  and  the  interspace  between 
them  become  subcutaneous  and  available  for  auscultation.  The  space  is  there- 
fore known  as  the  triangle  of  auscultation. 

Nerves. — ^The  Trapezius  is  supplied  by  the  accessory  nerve,  and  by  branches  from  the  third 
and  fourth  cervical  nerves;  the  Latissimus  dorsi  by  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves 
through  the  thoracodorsal  (long  subscapular)  nerve. 

The  Bhomboideus  major  (Fig.  409)  arises  by  tendinous  fibers  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  thoracic  vertebrae  and  the  supra- 
spinal ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  a  narrow  tendinous  arch,  attached  above  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  triangular  surface  at  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula; 
below  to  the  inferior  angle,  the  arch  being  connected  to  the  vertebral  border  by  a 
thin  membrane.  When  the  arch  extends,  as  it  occasionally  does,  only  a  short 
distance,  the  muscular  fibers  are  inserted  directly  into  the  scapula. 

The  BJhomboideas  minor  (Fig.  409)  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ligamentum 
nuchae  and  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  thoracic 
vertebrae.  It  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  triangular  smooth  surface  at  the  root 
of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  is  usually  separated  from  the  Rhomboideus  major 
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by  a  slight  interval,  but  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  two  muscles  are  occasionally 
united. 

Variatioiis. — The  vertebral  and  scapular  attachments  of  the  two  muscles  vary  in  extent.  A 
small  slip  from  the  scapula  to  the  occipital  bone  close  to  the  minor  occasionally  occurs,  the  RJuynv- 
hoideus  oedpiialis  muscle. 

The  Levator  scaputo^  (Levator  angvli  scapulcB)  (Fig.  409)  is  situated  at  the 
back  and  side  of  the  neck.  It  arises  by  tendinous  slips  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  atlas  and  axis  and  from  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae.  It  is  inserted  into  the  verte- 
bral border  of  the  scapula,  between  the  medial  angle  and  the  triangular  sniooth 
surface  at  the  root  of  the  spine. 

VariatioiiB. — The  number  of  vertebral  attachments  varies;  a  slip  may  extend  to  the  occipital  or 
mastoid,  to  the  Trapezius,  Scalene  or  Serratus  anterior,  or  to  the  first  or  second  rib.  The  muscle 
may  be  subdivided  into  several  distinct  parts  from  origin  to  insertion.  Levator  dctviculcB  from  the 
tmnsverse  processes  of  one  or  two  upper  cervical  vertebrae  to  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  corre- 
sponds to  a  miiscle  of  lower  animals.    More  or  less  imion  with  the  Serratus  anterior. 

Nerres. — The  Rhomboidei  are  supplied  by  the  dorsal  scapular  nerve  from  the  fifth  cervical; 
the  Levator  scapuhe  by  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves,  and  frequently  by  a  branch  from 
the  dorsal  scapular. 

Actions. — ^The  movements  effected  by  the  preceding  muscles  are  numerous,  as  may  be  con- 
ceived from  their  extensive  attachments.  When  the  whole  Trapezius  is  in  action  it  retracts  the 
scapula  and  braces  back  the  shoulder;  if  the  head  be  fixed,  the  upper  part  of  the  muscle  will  elevate 
the  point  of  the  shoulder,  as  in  supporting  weights;  when  the  lower  fibers  contract  they  assist 
in  depressing  the  scapula.  The  middle  and  lower  fibers  of  the  muscle  rotate  the  scapula,  causing 
elevation  of  the  acromion.  If  the  shoulders  be  fixed,  the  Trapezii,  acting  together,  will  draw 
the  head  directly  backward;  or  if  only  one  act,  the  head  is  drawn  to  the  corresponding  side. 

When  the  Latisaimus  dorsi  acts  upon  the  humerus,  it  depresses  and  draws  it  backward,  and 
at  the  same  time  rotates  it  inward.  It  is  the  muscle  which  is  principally  employed  in  giving  a 
downward  blow,  as  in  felling  a  tree  or  in  sabre  practice.  If  the  arm  be  fixed,  the  muscle  may 
act  in  various  ways  upon  the  trunk;  thus,  it  may  raise  the  lower  ribs  and  assist  in  forcible  inspira- 
tion; or,  if  both  arms  be  fixed,  the  two  muscles  may  assist  the  abdominal  muscles  and  Pectorales 
in  suspending  and  drawing  the  trunk  forward,  as  in  climbing. 

If  the  head  be  fixed,  the  Levator  scapulae  raises  the  medial  angle  of  the  scapula;  if  the  shoulder 
be  fixed,  the  muscle  inclines  the  neck  to  the  corresponding  side  and  rotates  it  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  Rhomboidei  carry  the  inferior  angle  backward  and  upward,  thus  producing  a  slight 
rotation  of  the  scapula  upon  the  side  of  the  chest,  the  Rhomboideus  major  acting  especially  on 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  through  the  tendinous  arch  by  which  it  is  inserted.  The  Rhom- 
boidei, acting  together  with  the  middle  and  inferior  fibers  of  the  Trapezius,  will  retract  the 
scapula. 

n.     THE  MUSO^S   CONNECTma   THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY   TO   THE 

ANTERIOR   AND  LATERAL  THORACIC  WALLS. 

The  muscles  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  thoracic  regions  are: 

Pectoralis  major.  Subclavius. 

Pectoralis  minor.  Serratus  anterior. 

Superficial  Fascia. — ^The  superficial  fascia  of  the  anterior  thoracic  region  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  neck  and  upper  extremity  above,  and  of  the  abdomen 
below.  It  encloses  the  manuna  and  gives  off  numerous  septa  which  pass  into  the 
gland,  supporting  its  various  lobes.  From  the  fascia  over  the  front  of  the  manuna, 
fibrous  processes  pass  forward  to  the  integument  and  papilla;  these  were  called 
by  Sir  A.  Coox)er  the  ligamenta  suspensoria. 

Pectoral  Fascia. — Th^  pectoral  fascia  is  a  thin  lamina,  covering  the  surface  of 
the  Pectoralis  major,  andisendin^  numerous  prolongations  between  its  fasciculi: 
it  is  attached,  in  the  middle  lin^o  the  front  of  the  sternum;  above,  to  the  clavicle; 
laterally  and  below  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  shoulder,  aiilla,  and 
thorax.     It  is  very  thin  over  the  upper  part  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  but  thicker 
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in  the  interval  between  it  and  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  where  it  closes  in  the  axillary 
space  and  forms  the  axilUry  fuda;  it  divides  at  t^e  lateral  margin  of  the  Latis- 
simus dorsi  into  two  layers,  one  of  which  passes  in  front  of,  and  the  other  behind 
it;  these  proceed  as  far  as  the  spinous  processes  of  the  thoracic  vertebrse,  to  which 
they  are  attached.  As  the  fascia  leaves  the  lower  edge  of  the  Pectoralis  major  to  cross 
the  floor  of  the  axilla  it  sends  a  layer  upward  under  cover  of  the  muscle;  this  lamina 
splits  to  envelop  the  Pectoralis  minor,  at  the  upper  edge  of  which  it  is  continuous 
with  the  coracoclavicular  fascia.  The  hollow  of  the  armpit,  seen  when  the  arm 
is  abducted,  is  produced  mainly  by  the  traction  of  this  fascia  on  the  axillary  floor, 
and  hence  the  lamina  is  sometimes  named  the  gaapensory  ligament  of  the  axilla. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  region  the  deep  fascia  is  well-developed,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  the  Recti  abdominis. 


The  Pectoralis  major  (Fig.  410)  is  a  thick,  fan-shaped  muscle,  situated  at  the 
upper  and  forepart  of  the  chest.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sternal 
half  of  the  clavicle;  from  half  the  breadth  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum, 
as  low  down  as  the  attachment  of  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  rib ;  from  the 
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cartflages  of  all  the  true  ribs,  with  the  exception,  frequently,  of  the  first  or  seventh, 
or  both,  and  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Obliquus  externus  abdominis.  From  this 
extensive  origin  the  fibers  converge  toward  their  insertion;  those  arising  from  the 
clavicle  pass  obliquely  downward  and  lateralward,  and  are  usually  separated  from 
the  rest  by  a  slight  interval;  those  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and  the 
cartilages  of  the  lower  true  ribs,  run  upward  and  lateralward;  while  the  middle 
iSbers  pass  horizontally.  They  all  end  in  a  flat  tendon,  about  5  cm.  broad,  which 
is  iriserted  into  the  crest  of  the  greater  tubercle  of ^e_humerus^  This  tendon  con- 
sists of  two  laminae,  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  usually  blended  together 
below.  The  anterior  lamina,  the  thicker,  receives  the  clavicular  and  the  uppermost 
sternal  fibers;  they  are  inserted  in  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  they  arise: 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  lateral  of  the  clavicular  fibers  are  inserted  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  anterior  lamina;  the  uppermost  sternal  fibers  pass  down  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  lamina  which  extends  as  low  as  the  tendon  of  the  Deltoideus  and  ^ins 
with  it.  The  posterior  lamina  of  the  tendon  receives  the  attachment  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  sternal  portion  and  the  deep  fibers,  i.  e,,  those  from  the  costal  cartilages. 
These  deep  fibers,  and  particularly  those  from  the  lower  costal  cartilages,  ascend 
the  higher,  tinning  backwai'd  successively  behind  the  superficial  and  upper  ones, 
so  that  the  tendon  appears  to  be  twisted.  The  posterior  lamina  reaches  higher 
on  the  humerus  than  the  anterior  one,  and  from  it  an  expansion  is  given  off  which 
covers  the  intertubercular  groove  and  blends  with  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder- 
joint.  From  the  deepest  fibers  of  this  lamina 'at  its  insertion  an  expansion  is  given 
off  which  lines  the  intertubercular  groove,  while  from  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon 
a  third  expansion  passes  downward  to  the  fascia  of  the  arm. 


—The  more  frequent  variations  are  greater  or  less  extent  of  attachment  to  the  ribs 
and  sternum,  varying  size  of  the  abdominal  part  or  its  absence,  greater  or  less  extent  of  separation 
of  sternocostal  and  clavicular  parts,  fiision  of  clavicular  part  with  deltoid,  decussation  in  front  of 
the  sternum.  Deficiency  or  absence  of  the  sternocostal  part  is  not  unconunon.  Absence  of  the 
clavicular  part  is  less  frequent.    Rarely  the  whole  muscle  is  wanting. 

Codocoracoideus  is  a  muscular.band  occasionally  found  arising  from  the  ribs  or  aponeurosis  of  the 
External  oblique  between  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Latissimus  dorsi  and  inserted  into  the  coracoid 
process. 

Chondra-epiirochlearis  is  a  muscular  slip  occasionally  found  arising  from  the  costal  cartilages  or 
irom  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  below  the  Pectoralis  major  or  from  the  Pectoralis 
major  itself.  The  insertion  is  variable  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  to  fascia,  intermuscular  septum 
or  internal  condyle. 

Sienudis,  in  front  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  Pectoralis  major  pandlel  to  the  margin  of  the  sternum. 
It  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  thoracic  nerves  and  is  probably  a  misplaced  part  of  the  pectoralis. 

Coracoclavicular  Fascia  {faadd  cora^oclamcularis;  costocoracoid'  membrane;  clavi- 
pectoral  fascia). — ^The  coracoclavicular  fascia  is  a*  strong  fascia  situated  under 
cover  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  It  occupies  the  interval 
between  the  Pectoralis  minor  and  Subclavius,  and  protects  the  axillary  vessels 
and  nerves.  Traced  upward,  it. splits  to  enclose  the  Subclavius,  and  its  two  layers 
are  attached  to  the  clavicle,  one  in  front  of  and  the  other  behind  the  muscle;  the 
latter  layer  fuses  with  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  with  the  sheath  of  the  axillary 
vessels.  Medially,  it  blends  with  the  fascia  covering  the  first  two  intercostal 
spaces,  and  is  attached  also  to  the  first  rib  medial  to  the  origin  of  the  Subclavius. 
Laterally,  it  is  vety  thick  and  dense,  and  is  attached  to  the  coracoid  process. 
The  jjortion  extending  from  the  first  rib  to  the  coracoid  process  is  often  whiter  and 
denser  than  the  rest,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  costocoracoid  ligament.  Below 
this  it  is  thin,  and  at  the  upper  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  it  splits  into  two 
layers  to  invest  the  muscle;  froni  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  it  is 
continued  downward  to  join  the  axillary  fascia,  and  lateralward  to  join  the  fascia 
over  the  short  head  of  the  Biceps  brachii.  The  coracoclavicular  fascia  is  pierced 
by  the  cephalic  vein,  thoracoacromial  artery  and  vein,  and  external  anterior 
thoracic  nerve. 
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The  FeetoraUs  minor  (Fig.  411)  ia  a  tbin,  triangular  muscle,  situated  at  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  thorax,  beneath  the  Pectoralis  major.  It  ariaet  from  the  upper 
margins  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  near  their  cartilage 
and  from  the  aponeuroses  covering  the  Intercostalis;  the  fibers  paas  upward  and 
lateralward  and  converge  to  form  a  fiat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  medial 
border  and  upper  surface  of  the  coracoid  process  of  tbe  scapula. 

TuiatloilS. — Origiii  from  second,  third  and  fourth  or  fifth  ribs.  The  tendoa  of  inaertioD  may 
e]ct«nd  over  the  coracoid  process  to  the  greater  tubercle.    May  be  split  into  several  parts.  -  Abeence 

first  rib-coctilage  to  coracoid  process.     Rare. 


Fia.411.— DHpmuKlaol  the  cluat  and  front  of  tfa*  um.  irith  ths  bouDdnriea  ot -the  uilU. 

The  SabcIaTius  (Fig.  411)  is  a  small  triangular  muscle,  placed  between  tbe 
clavicle  and  the  first  rib.  It  ansea  by  a  short,  thick  tendon  from  the  first  rib  and 
its  cartilage  at  their  junction,  in  front  of  the  costoclavicular  ligament;  the  fleshy 
fibers  proceed  obliquely  upward  and  lateralward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  groove 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  between  the  costoclavicular  and  conoid 
ligaments. 

TkrUtioiu. — Insertion  into  coracoid  process  ioatead  of  clavicle  or  into  both  clavicle  and  coracoid 
process.  SUmoscapuIar  fasciculus  to  the  upper  border  of  scapula.  Stemixlai'ic\darii  from  manu- 
brium to  clavicle  between  Pectoralis  major  and  coracoclavicular  fascia. 

The  Seiratns  anterior  {Serratv^  magnum)  (Fig.  411)  is  a  thin  muscular  sheet, 
situated  between  the  ribs  and  the  scapula  at  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of 
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the  chest.  It  arises  by  fleshy  digitations  from  the  outer  surfaces  and  superior 
borders  of  the  upper  eight  or  nine  ribs,  and  from  the  aponeuroses  covering  the 
intervening  Intercostales.  Each  digitation  (except  the  first)  arises  from  the 
corresponding  rib ;  the  first  springs  from  the  first  and  second  ribs ;  and  from  the  fascia 
covering  the  first  intercostal  space.  From  this  extensive  attachment  the  fibers 
pass  backward,  closely  applied  to  the  chest-wall)  and  reach  the  vertebral  border 
of  the  scapula,  and  are  inserted  into  its  ventral  surface  in  the  following  manner. 
The  first  digitation  is  inserted  into  a  triangular  area  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
medial  angle.  The  next  two  digitations  spread  out  to  form  a  thin,  triangular 
sheet,  the  base  of  which  is  directed  backward  and  is  inserted  into  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  vertebral  border.  The  lower  five  or  six  digita- 
tions converge  to  form  a  fan-shaped  mass,  the  apex  of  which  is  inserted,  by  muscular 
and  tendinous  fibers,  into  a  triangular  impression  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
inferior  angle.  The  lower  four  slips  interdigitate  at  .their  origins  with  the  upper 
five  slips  of  the  Obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

Variatioiis. — Attachment  to  tenth  rib.  Absence  of  attachments  to  first  rib,  to  one  or  more  of 
the  lower  ribs.  Division  into  three  parts;  absence  or  defect  of  middle  part.  Union  with  Levator 
scapuls,  External  interoostals  or  External  oblique. 

Nerves. — ^The  Pectoralis  major  is  supplied  by  the  medial  and  lateral  anterior  thoracic  nerves; 
through  these  nerves  the  muscle  receives  filaments  from  all  the  spinal  nerves  entering  into  the 
formation  of  the  brachial  plexus;  the  Pectoralis  minor  receives  its  fibers  from  the  eighth  ce^ical 
and  first  thoracic  nerves  through  the  medial  anterior  thoracic  nerve.  The  Subclavius  is  suplied 
by  a  filament  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves;  the  Serratus  anterior  is  supplied  by  the 
long  thoracic,  which  is  derived  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  nerves. 

ActMUis. — ^If  the  arm  has  been  raised  by  the  Deltoideus,  the  Pectoralis  major  will,  conjointly 
with  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres  major,  depress  it  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  ^f  acting  alone, 
it  adducts  and  draws  forward  the  arm,  bringing  it  across  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  at  the  same 
(fme  rotates  it  inward.  The  Pectoralis  minor  depresses  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  drawing  the 
scapula  downward  and  medialward  toward  the  thorax, .  and  throwing  the  inferior  angle  back- 
ward. The  Subclavius  depresses  the  shoulder,  carrying  it  downward  and  forward.  When  the 
arms  are  fixed,  all  three  of  these  muscles  act  upon  the  ribs;  drawing  them  upward  and  expand- 
ing the  chest,  and  thus  becoming  very  important  agents  in  forced  inspiration.  The  Serratus 
anterior,  as  a  whole,  carries  the  scapula  forward,  and  at  the  same  time  raises  the  vertebral  border 
of  the  bone.  It  is  therefore  concerned  in  the  action  of  pushing.  Its  lower  and  stronger  fibers 
move  forward  the  lower  angle  and  assist  the  Trapezius  in  rotating  the  bone  at  the  sternoclavicular 
joint,  and  thus  assist  this  muscle  in  raising  the  acromion  and  supporting  weights  upon  the  shoulder. 
It  is  also  an  assistant  to  the  Deltoideus  in  raising  the  arm,  inasmuch  as  during  the  action  of  this 
latter  muscle  it  fixes  the  scapula  and  so  steadies  the  glenoid  cavity  on  which  the  head  of  the 
humerus  rotates.  After  the  Deltoideus  has  raised  the  arm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  the 
Serratus  anterior  and  the  Trapezius,  by  rotating  the  scapula,  raise  the  arm  into  an  almost  vertical 
position.  It  is  possible  that  when  the  shoulders  are  fixed  the  lower  fibers  of  the  Serratus  anterior 
may  assist  in  raising  and  everting  the  ribs;  but  it  is  not  the  important  inspiratory  muscle  it  was 
formerly  believed  to  be 

m.    THE  MUSO^S    AND   FASCIA   OF  THE   SH0X7LDEB. 

In  this  group  are  included: 

Deltoideus .  Infraspinatus. 

Subscapularis.  Teres  minor. 

Supraspinatus.  Teres  major. 

]>eep  Fascia. — ^The  deep  fascia  covering  the  Deltoideus  invests  the  muscle,  and 
sends  numerous  septa  between  its  fasciculi.  In  front  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  . 
covering  the  Pectoralis  major;  behind,  where  it  is  thick  and  strong,  with  that 
covering  the  Infraspinatus;  above,  it  is  attached  to  the  clavicle,  the  acromion, 
and  the  spine  of  the  scapula;  below,  it  is  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the 
arm. 

The  Dettoideas  {DeUoidrmiscle)  (Fig.  410)  is  a  large,  thick,  triangular  muscle,  which 
covers  the  shoulder-joint  in  front,  behind,  and  laterally.   It  arises  from  the  anterior 
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border  and  upper  surface  of  the  lateral  third  of  the  clavicle ;  from  the  lateral  margin 
and  upper  surface  of  the  acromion,  and  from  the  lower  lip  of  the  posterior  border 
of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  as  far  back  as  the  triangular  surface  at  its  medial  end. 
From  this  extensive  origin  the  fibers  converge  toward  their  insertion,  the  middle 
passing  vertically,  the  anterior  obliquely  backward  and  lateralward,  the  posterior 
obliquely  forward  and  lateralward;  they  unite  in  a  thick  tendon,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  deltoid  prominence  on  the  middle  of  the  lateral  side  of  the  body  of  the 
humerus.  At  its  insertion  the  muscle  gives  of!  an  expansion  to  the  deep  fascia  of 
the  arm.  This  muscle  is  remarkably  coarse  in  texture,  and  the  arrangement  of 
its  fibers  is  somewhat  peculiar;  the  central  portion  of  the  muscle — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  part  arising  from  the  acromion — consists  of  oblique  fibers;  these  arise  in  a 
bipenniform  manner  from  the  sides  of  the  tendinous  intersections,  generally  four 
in  number,  which  are  attached  above  to  the  acromion  and  pass  downward  parallel 
to  one  another  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle.  The  oblique  fibers  thus  formed  are 
inserted  into  similar  tendinous  intersections,  generally  three  in  number,  which 
pass  upward  from  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  and  alternate  with  the  descending 
septa.  The  portions  of  the  muscle  arising  jfrom  the  clavicle  and  spine  of  the  scapula 
are  not  arranged  in  this  manner,  but  are  inserted  into  the  margins  of  the  inferior 
tendon. 

VariatioiiB. — Large  variatioDS  uncommon.  More  or  less  splitting  common.  Continuation  into 
the  Trapezius;  fusion  with  the  Pectoralis  major;  additional  slips  from  the  vertebral  border  of  the 
scapula,  infraspinous  fascia  and  axillary  border  of  scapula  not  uncommon.  Insertion  varies  in 
extent  or  rarely  is  prolonged  to  origin  of  Brachioradialis. 

Nerves. — ^The  Deltoideus  is  supplied  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  through  the  udU^ynerve. 

Actions. — ^The  Deltoideus  raises  the  arm  from  the  side,  so  as  to  bring  it  at  rigfit  angl^Vith 
the  trunk.  Its  anterior  fibers,  assisted  by  the  Pectoralis  major,  draw  the  arm  forward;  and  its 
posterior  fibers,  aided  by  the  Teres  major  and  Latissimus  dorai,  draw  -it  backward. 

Subscapular  Fascia  (fascia  suhscapularis) . — ^The  subscapular  fascia  is  a  thin 
membrane  attached  to  the  entire  circumference  of  the  subscapular  fossa,  and 
affording  attachment  by  its  deep  surface  to  some  of  the  fibers  of  the  Sub- 
scapularis. 

The  Subscapularis  (Fig.  411)  is  a  large  triangular  muscle  which  fills  the  sub- 
scapular fossa,  and  arises  from  its  medial  two-thirds  and  from  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  groove  on  the  axillary  border  of  the  bone.  Some  fibers  arise  from 
tendinous  laminae  which  intersect  the  muscle  and  are  attached  to  ridges  on  the 
bone;  others  from  an  aponeurosis,  which  separates  the  muscle  from  the  Teres 
major  and  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii.  The  fibers  pass  lateralward, 
and,  gradually  converging,  end  in  a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  lesser  tubercle 
of  the  humerus  and  the  front  of  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint.  The  tendon 
of  the  muscle  is  separated  from  the  neck  of  the  scapula  by  a  large  bursa,  which 
conununicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  shoulder-joint  through  an  aperture  in  the 
capsule. 

Nerves. — ^The  Subscapularis  is  supplied  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves  through  the. 
upper  and  lower  subscapular  nerves. 

Aetion8. — The  Subscapularis  rotates  the  head  of  the  humerus  inward;  when  the  arm  \b  raised, 
it  draws  the  humerus  forward  and  downward.  It  is  a  powerful  defence  to  the  front  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  preventing  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

Supraspinatous  Fascia  (fascia  swpras'pmaia). — ^The  supraspinatous  fascia  com- 
pletes the  osseofibrous  case  in  which  the  Supraspinatus  muscle  is  contained;  it 
aifords  attachment,  by  its  deep  surface,  to  some  of  the  fibers  of  the  muscle.  It  is 
thick  medially,  but  thinner  laterally  under  the  coracoacromial  ligament. 

The  Supraspinatus  (Fig.  412)  occupies  the  whole  of  the  supraspinatous  fossa, 
arising  from  its  medial  two-thirds,  and  from  the  strong  supraspinatous  fascia. 
The  muscular  fibers  converge  to  a  tendon,  which  crosses  the  upper  part  of  the 
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shoulder- joint,  and  is  inserted  into  the  hij^est  of  the  thjpf!  imprpsaions  on  the 
greater  tubercle  of  the  humerus;  the  tendon  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  capsule 
of  the  shoulder-joint. 

Infrupinatoos  FascU  ifasda  infraspijiaia).~~The  infraspinatous  fascia  is  a  dense 
fibrous  membrane,  covering  the  Infraspinatous  muscle  and  fixed  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  infraspinatous  fossa;  it  affords  attachment,  by  its  deep  surface,  to  some 
fibers  of  that  muscle.  It  is  intimately  attached  to  the  deltoid  fascia  along  the  over- 
lapping border  of  the  Deltoideu3. 


Flo.  413. — HuhIh  on  ths  domin  of  ttaa  KapuU,  uid  the  Tricapa  bnghii. 

Tlie  Infraspinatos  (Fig.  412)  is  a  thick  triangular  muscle,  which  occupies  the 
chief  part  of  ihe  infraspinatous  fossa;  it  arises  by  fleshy  fibers  from  its  medial  two- 
thirds,  and  by  tendinous  fibers  from  the  ridges  on  its  surface;  it  also  arises  from 
the  infraspinatous  fascia  which  covers  it,  and  separates  it  from  the  Teretes  major 
and  minor.  The  fibers  converge  to  a  tendon,  which  glides  over  the  lateral  border 
of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and,  passing  across  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  of 
the  shoulder-joint,  is  inserted  into  the  middle  iri]prpft.tifin  nrj  th^  greater  tubercle 
of  the  humerus.  The  tendon  of  this  Muscle  is  sometimes  separated  from  the 
capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint  by  a  bursa,  which  may  communicate  with  the  joint 
cavity. 

The  Teres  minor  (Fig.  412)  is  a  narrow,  elongated  muscle,  which  arises  from 
the  dorsal  surface  "(^  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula  for  the  upper  two-thirds  of 
its  extent,  and  fromtwo  aponeurotic  laminse,  one  of  which  separates  it  from  the 
Infraspinatus,  the  other  from  the  Teres  major.  Its  fibers  run  obliquely  upward 
and  lateralward;  the  upper  ones  end  in  a  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  lowest 
of  the  three  impressions  on  the  greater  tubercle  of  the  humerus;  the  lowest  fibers 
are  inserted  directly  into  the  humerus  immediately  below  this  impression.    The 
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tendon  of  this  muscle  passes  across,  and  is  united  with,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

VariAtioiis. — It  is  sometimes  inseparable  from  the  Infraspinatus. 

The  Teres  major  (Fig.  412)  is  a  thick  but  somewhat  flattened  muscle,  which 
arises  from  the  oval  area  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula, 
and  from  the  fibrous  septa  interposed  between  the- muscle  and  the  Teres  minor 
and  Infraspinatus;  the  fibers  are  directed  upward  and  lateral  ward,  and  end  in  a 
flat  tendon,  about  5  cm.  long,  which  is  inserted  into  the  crest  of  the  lesser  tubercle 
of  the  humerus.  The  tendon,  at  its  insertion,  lies  behind  that  of  the  Latissimus 
dorsi,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bursa,  the  two  tendons  being,  however, 
united  along  their  lower  borders  for  a  short  distance. 

Nerves. — ^The  Supraspinatus  and  Infraspinatus  are  supplied  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical 
nerves  through  the  suprascapular  nerve;  the  Teres  minor,  by  the  fifth  cervical,  through  the 
axillary;  and  the  Teres  major,  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical,  through  the  lowest  subscapular. 

Actions. — ^The  Supraspinatus  assists  the  Deltoideus  in  raising  the  arm  from  the  side  of  the 
trunk  and  fixes  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  Infraspinatus  and  Teres 
minor  rotate  the  head  of  the  humerus  outward;  they  also  assist  in  carrying  the  arm  backward. 
One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  these  three  muscles  is  to  protect  the  shoulder-joint,  the  Supra- 
spinatus supporting  it  above,  and  the  Infraspinatus  and  Teres  minor  behind.  The  Teres  major 
assists  the  Latissimus  dorsi  in  drawing  the  previously  raised  humerus  downward  and  backward, 
and  in  rotating  it  inward;  when  the  arm  is  fixed  it  may  assist  the  Pectorales  and  the  Latissimus 
dorsi  in  drawing  the  tnmk  forward. 


IV.    THE  MUSO^S   AND   FASCIA   OF   THE   ABM. 

The  muscles  of  the  arm  are: 

Coracobrachialis.  Brachialis. 

Biceps  brachii.  Triceps  brachii. 

Brachial  Fascia  {fascia  brachii;  deep  fascia  of  the  arm), — ^The  brachial  fascia  is 
continuous  with  that  covering  the  Deltoideus  and  the  Pectoralis  major,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  attached,  above,  to  the  clavicle,  acromion,  and  spine  of  the  scapula; 
it  forms  a  thin,  loose,  membranous  sheath  for  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  and  sends 
septa  between  them;  it  is  composed  of  fibers  disposed  in  a  circular  or  spiral  direc- 
tion, and  connected  together  by  vertical  and  oblique  fibers.  It  differs  in  thickness 
at  different  parts,  being  thin  over  the  Biceps  brachii,  but  thicker  where  it  covers 
the  Triceps  brachii,  and  over  the  epicondyles  of  the  humerus:  it  is  strengthened 
by  fibrous  aponeuroses,  derived  from  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Latissimus.  dorsi 
medially,  and  from  the  Deltoideus  laterally.  On  either  side  it  gives  off  a  strong 
intermuscular  septimi,  which  is  attached  to  the  corresponding  supracondylar 
ridge  and  epicondyle  of  the  himierus.  The  lateral  intermuscular  septum  extends 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  crest  of  the  greater  tubercle,  along  the  lateral  supra- 
condylar ridge,  to  the  lateral  epicondyle;  it  is  blended  with  the  tendon  of  the  Del- 
toideus, gives  attachment  to  the  Triceps  brachii  behind,  to  the  Brachialis,  Brachio- 
radialis,  and  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longus  in  front,  and  is  perforated  by  the  radial 
nerve  and  profunda  branch  of  the  brachial  artery.  The  medial  intermuscular 
septum,  thicker  than  the  preceding,  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  crest  of 
the  lesser  tubercle  of  the  humerus  below  the  Teres  major,  along  the  medial  supra- 
condylar ridge  to  the  medial  epicondyle;  it  is  blended  with  the  tendon  of  the 
Coracobrachialis,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  Triceps  brachii  behind  and  the 
Brachialis  in  front.  It  is  perforated  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  the  superior  ulnar 
collateral  artery,  and  the  posterior  branch  of  the  inferior  ulnar  collateral  artery. 
At  the  elbow,  the  deep  fascia  is  attached  to  the  epicondyles  of  the  humerus  and 
the  olecranon  of  the  ulna,  and  is  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm. 
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Just  below  the  middle  of  the  arm,  on  its  medial  side,  is  an'oval  opening  in  the  deep 
fascia,  which  transmits  the  basilic  vein  and  some  lymphatic  vessels. 

The  Cwacobtachialis  (Fig.  411),  the  smallest  of  the  three  muscles  in  this  region, 
is  situated  at  the  upper  and  medial  part  of  the  arm.  It  arises  from  the  apex  of 
the  coracoid  process,  in  common  with  the  short  head  of  the  Biceps  brachii,  and  from 
the  intermuscular  septum  between  the  two  muscles;  it  is  itiserted  by  means  of  a  flat 
tendon  into  an  impression  at  the  middle  of  the  medial  aurface  and  border  of  the 
body  of  ther  humerus  between  the  origins  of'  the  TMceps  brachii  and  Brachialis. 
It  is  perforated  by  the  musculocutaneous  nerve. 

Lalerai  aTUibrachial 


Dorud  antibrc 
aitantout 

Radial  eBOaier 

Fld.  413- — Croaft-sectioD  through  the  middle  of  upper  mrm.     (Erclahymcr  and  SchDvmaktf^i) 

a  Bhort  hettd  more  rarely  found 

The  Biceps  brachii  {Biceps;  Biceps  flexor  cubiti)  (Fig,  411)  is  a  long  fusifonn 
muscle,  placed  on  the  front  of  the  arm,  and  arising  by  two  heads,  from  which 
circomstance  it  has  received  its  name.  The  short  head  arises  by  a  thick  flattened 
tendon  from  the  apex  of  the  coracoid  process,  in  common  with  the  Coracobrachlalis. 
The  lone  head  arises  from  the  supraglenoid  tuberosity  at  the  upper  margin  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  is  continuous  with  the^enoidaTlabrum.  This  tendon,  enclosed 
in  a  special  sheath  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  shoulder-joint,  arches  over 
the  head  of  the  humerus;  it  emerges  from  the  capsule  through  an  opening  close 
to  the  humeral  attachment  of  the  ligament,  and  descends  in  the  intertubercular 
groove;  it  is  retained  in  the  groove  by  the  transverse  humeral  ligament  and  by  a 
fibrous  prolongation  from  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  Each  tendon  is 
succeeded  by  an  elongated  muscular  belly,  and  the  two  bellies,  although  closely 
applied  to  each  other,  can  readily  be  separated  until  within  about  7,5  cm,  of  the 
elbow-joint.  Here  they  end  in  a  flattened  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  rough 
posterior  portion  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius,  a  bursa  being  interposed  between 
the  tendon  and  the  front  part  of  the  tuberosity.  As  the  tendon  of  the  muscle 
approaches  the  radius  it  is  twisted  upon  itself,  so  that  its  anterior  surface  becomes 
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lateral  and  is  applied  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius  at  its  insertion.  Opposite 
the  bend  of  the  elbow  the  tendon  gives  off,  from  its  medial  side,  a  broad  aponeu- 
rosis, the  lacertoB  fibrosus  (bicipitcd  fascia)  whieh  passes  obliquely  downward  and 
medialward  across  the  brachial  artery,  and  is  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia 
covering  the  origins  of  the  Flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm  (Fig.  410). 

VariationB. — A  third  head  (10  per  cent.)  to  the  Biceps  brachii  is  occasionally  found,  arising  at 
the  upper  and  medial  part  of  the  Brachialis,  with  the  fibers  of  which  it  is  continuous,  and  inserted 
into  the  lacertus  fibrosus  and  medial  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  muscle.  In  most  casesthis  additional 
slip  lies  behind  the  brachial  artery  in  its  coarse  down  the  arm.  In  some  instances  the  third  head 
consists  of  two  slips,  which  pass  down,  one  in  front  of  and  the  other  behind  the  artery,  concealing 
the  vessel  in  the  lower  half  of  the  arm.  More  rarely  a  fourth  head  occurs  arising  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  humerus,  from  the  intertubercular  groove,  or  from  the  greater  tubercle.  Other  heads 
are  occasionally  found.  Slips  sometimes  pass  from  the  inner  border  of  the  muscle  over  the  brachial 
artery  to  the  medial  intermuscular  septum,  or  the  medial  epicondyle;  more  rarely  to  the  Pronator 
teres  or  Brachialis.   The  long  head  may  be  absent  or  arise  from  the  intertubercular  groove. 

The  Brachialis  (Brachialis  anticus)  (Fig.  411)  covers  the  front  of  the  elbow-joint 
and  the  lower  half  of  the  humerus.  It  arises  from  the  lower  half  of  the  front 
of  the  humerus^  commencing  above  at  the  insertion  of  the  Deltoideus,  which  it 
embraces  by  two  angular  processes.  Its  origin  extends  below  to  within  2.5  cm. 
of  the  margin  of  the  articular  surface.  It  also  arises  from  the  intermuscular  septa, 
but  more  extensively  from  the  medial  than  the  lateral;  it  is  separated  from  the 
lateral  below  by  the  Brachioradialis  and  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longus.  Its  fibers 
converge  to  a  thick  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  ulna  and 
the  rough  depression  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  coronoid  process. 

Variatioiifl. — Occasionally  doubled;  additional  slips  to  the  Supinator,  Pronator  teres.  Biceps, 
lacertus  fibrosus,  or  radius  are  more  rarely  foimd. 

Nenres. — ^The  Coracobrachialis,  Biceps  brachii  and  Brachialis  are  supplied  by  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve;  the  Brachialis  usually  receives  an  additional  filament  from  the  radial.  The 
Coracobrachialis  receives  its  supply  primarily  from  the  seventh  cervical,  the  Biceps  brachii  and 
Brachialis  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves. 

Aetioiu. — The  Ck)racobrachialis  draws  the  humerus  forward  and  medialward,  and  at  the 
same  time  assists  in  retaining  the  head  of  the  bone  in  contact  with  the  glenoid  cavity.  The 
Biceps  brachii  is  a  flexor  of  the  elbow  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  shoulder;  it  is  also  a  powerful 
supinator,  and  serves  to  render  tense  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm  by  means  of  the  lacertus 
fibrosus  given  off  from  its  tendon.  The  Brachialis  is  a  flexor  of  the  forearm,  and  forms  an  impor- 
tant defence  to  the  elbow-joint.  When  the  forearm  is  fixed,  the  Biceps  brachii  and  Brachialis 
flex  the  arm  upon  the  forearm,  as  in  efforts  of  climbing. 

The  Triceps  brachii  (Triceps;  Triceps  extensor  cvbiii)  (Fig.  412)  is  situated  on 
the  back  of  the  arm,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  humerus. 
It  is  of  large  size,  and  arises  by  three  heads  (long,  lateral,  and  medial),  hence  its 
name. 

The  long  head  arises  by  a  flattened  tendon  from  the  infraglenoid  tuberosity 
of  the  scapula,  being  blended  at  its  upper  part  with  the  ca^sufe'ofTEe^Stdder- 
joint;  the  muscular  fibers  pass  downward  between  the  two  other  heads  of  the 
muscle,  and  join  with  them  in  the  tendon  of  insertion. 

The  lateral  head  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  humerus, 
between  the  insertion  of  the  Teres  minor  and  the  upper  part  of  the  groove  for  the 
radial  nerve,  and  from  the  lateral  border  of  the  humerus  and  the  lateral  intermus- 
cular septum;  the  fibers  from  this  origin  converge  toward  the  tendon  of  insertion. 

The  medial  head  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  humerus, 
below  the  groove  for  the  radipl-iierve;  it  is  narrow  and  pointed  above,  and  extends 
ff6mTKeTnseTttoiroT"lire  Teres  major  to  within  2.5  cm.  of  the  trochlea:  it  also 
arises  from  the  medial  border  of  the  humerus  and  from  the  back  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  niedial  intermuscular  septum.  Some  of  the  fibers  are  directed 
downward  to  the  olecranon,  while  others  converge  to  the  tendon  of  insertion. 

The  tendon  of  the  Triceps  brachii  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  muscle:  it  con- 
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sists  of  two  aponeurotic  laminse,  one  of  which  is  subcutaneous  and  covers  the  back 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  muscle;  the  other  is  more  deeply  seated  in  the  substance 
of  the  muscle.  After  receiving  the  attachment  of  the  muscular  fibers,  the  two 
lamellae  join  together  above  the  elbow,  and  are  inserted,  for  the  most  part,  into 
the  posterior  portion  of^  the jipper  suriface  of^lfijdficra^on;  a  band  of  fibers  is, 
however,  continued  downward,  on  the  httSraTside,  over  the  Anconseus,  to  blend 
with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm. 

The  long  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii  descends  between  the  Teres  minor  and  Teres  major, 
dividing  the  triangular  space  between  these  two  muscles  and  the  humerus  into  two  smaller  spaces, 
one  triangular,  the  other  quadrangular  (Fig.  412).  The  triangular  space  contains  the  scapular 
circumflex  vessels;  it  is  bounded  by  the  Teres  minor  above,  the  Teres  major  below,  and  the 
scapular  head  of  the  Triceps  laterally.  The  quadrangular  space  transmits  the  posterior  humeral 
eircumfiex  vessels  and  the  axillary  nerve;  it  is  bounded  by  the  Teres  minor  and  capsule  of  the 
ahoulder-joint  above,  the  Teres  major  below,  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii  medially,  and 
the  humerus  laterally. 

Variations. — ^A  fourth  head  from  the  inner  part  of  the  humerus;  a  slip  between  Triceps  and 
Latissimus  dorsi  corresponding  to  the  Dorso-epitrochlearis. 

The  Subanconaiia  is  the  name  givei^  to  a  few  fibers  which  spring  from  the  deep  surface  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  Triceps  brachii,  and  are  inserted  into  the  posterior  ligament  and  83moyial 
membrane  of  the  elbow-joint. 

Nttrres. — ^The  Triceps  brachii  is  supplied  by  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical  nerves  through 
the  radial  nerve. 

ActioDB. — The  Triceps  brachii  is  the  great  extensor  muscle  of  the  forearm,  and  is  the  direct 
^itasoaist  of  the  Biceps  brachii  and  Brachialis.  When  the  arm  is  extended,  the  long  head  of 
the  muscle  may  assist  the  Teres  major  and  Latissimus  dorsi  in  drawing  the  humerus  backward 
and  in  adducting.  it  to  tbe  thorax.  'Hie  long  head  supports  the  under  part  of  the  shoulder-joint. 
The  Subanconseus  draws  up  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  elbow-joint  during  extensipn  of  the 
forearm.  '  . 

y.   THE  MUSC3£S   AND   FASCLB   OF  THE   FOREABM. 

Antibrachial  Fascia  (fascia  antibrachii;  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm), — ^The  aati- 
brachial  fascia  continuous  above  with  the  brachial  fascia,  is  a  dense,  membranous 
investment,  which  forms  a  general  sheath  for  the  muscles  in  this  region;  it  is  at- 
tached, behind,  to  the  olecranon  and  dorsal  border  of  the  ulna,  and  gives  off  from  its 
deep  surface  nmnerous  intermuscular  septa,  which  enclose  each  muscle  separately. 
Over  the  Flexor  tendons  as  they  approach  the  wrist  it  is  especially  thickened,  and 
forms  the  volar  carpal  ligament.  This  is  continuous  with  the  transverse  carpal  liga- 
ment, and  forms  a  sheath  for  the  tendon  of  the  Palmaris  longus  which  passes  over 
the  transverse  carpal  ligament  to  be  inserted  into  the  palmar  aponeurosis.  Behind, 
near  the  wrist-joint,  it  is  thickened  by  the  addition  of  many  transverse  fibers,  and 
forms  the  Sorsal  carpal  ligament.  It  is  much  thicker  on  the  dorsal  than  on  the  volar 
surface,  and  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  and  is  strengthened 
above  by  tendinous  fibers  derived  from  the  Biceps  brachii  in  front,  and  from  the 
Triceps  brachii  behind.  It  gives  origin  to  muscular  fibers,  especially  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  medial  and  lateral  sides  of  the  forearm,  and  forms  the  boundaries  of 
a  series  of  cone-shaped  cavities,  in  which  the  muscles  are  contained.  Besides  the 
vertical  septa  separating  the  incRvidual  muscles,  transverse  septa  are  given  off 
both  on  the  volar  and  dorsal  siu^aces  of  the  forearm,  separating  the  deep  from  the 
superficial  layers  of  muscles.  Apertures  exist  in  the  fascia  for  the  passage  of 
vessels  and  nerves;  one  of  these  apertures  of  large  size,  situated  at  the  front  of  the 
elbow,  serves  for  the  passage  of  a  conmaunicating  branch  between  the  superficial 
and  deep  veins. 

The  antibrachial  or  forearm  muscles  may  be  divided  into  a  volar  and  a  dorsal 

1.  The  Volar  Antibrachial  Muscles. 

These  muscles  are  divided  for  convenience  of  description  into  two  groups, 
superficial  and  deep. 
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The  Superficial  Onmp  (Fig.  414). 

Pronator  teres.  Palmaris  longus. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Flexor  digitorum  sublimis. 

The  muscles  of  this  group  take  origin  from  the  medial  epicondyle  of  the  humerus 
by  a  conunon  tendon;  they  receive  additional  fibers  from  the  deep  fascia  of  the  fore- 
arm near  the  elbow,  and  from  the  septa  which  pass  from  this  fascia  between  the 
individual  muscles. 

The  Pronator  teres  has  two  heads  of  origin — ^humeral  and  ulnar.  The  humeral 
head,  the  larger  and  more  superficial,  arises  inunediately  above  the  medial  epi- 
condyle, and  from  the  tendon  common  to  the  origin  of  the  other  muscles;  also 
from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis  and  from 
the  antibrachial  fascia.  The  uhiar  head  is  a  thin  fasciculus,  which  arises  from  the 
medial  side  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  joins  the  preceding  at  an  acute 
angle.  The  median  nerve  enters  the  forearm  between  the  two  heads  of  the  muscle, 
and  is  separated  from  the  ulnar  artery  by  the  ulnar  head.  The  muscle  passes  ob- 
liquely across  the  forearm,  and  ends  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  a  rough 
impression  at  the  middle  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  body  of  the  radius.  The 
lateral  border  of  the  muscle  forms  the  medial  boundary  of  a  triangular  hollow 
situated  in  front  of  the  elbow-joint  and  containing  the  brachial  artery,  median 

nerve,  and  tendon  of  the  Biceps  brachii. 

* 

Variatiaiu. — Absence  of  ulnar  head;  additional  slips  from  the  medial  intermuscular  septum, 
from  the  Biceps  and  from  the  Brachialis  anticus  occasionally  occur. 

The  Flexor  carpi  radialis  lies  on  the  medial  side  of  the  preceding  muscle.  It 
arises  from  the  medial  epicondyle  by  the  conunon  tendon;  from  the  fascia  of  the 
forearm;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  Pronator  teres 
laterally,  the  Palmaris  longus  medially,  and  the  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis  beneath. 
Slender  and  aponeurotic  in  structure  at  its  conunencement,  it  increases  in  size, 
and  ends  in  a  tendon  which  forms  rather  more  than  the  lower  half  of  its  length. 
This  tendon  passes  through  a  canal  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  transverse  carpal 
ligament  and  runs  through  a  groove  on  the  greater  multangular  bone;  the  groove 
is  converted  into  a  canal  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  lined  by  a  mucous  sheath.  The  ten- 
don is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  and  sends  a  slip  to 
the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone.  The  radial  artery,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
forearm,  lies  between  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  Brachioradialis. 

Variatioiis. — Slips  from  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps,  the  lacertus  fibrosus,  the  coronoid,  and  the 
radius  have  been  found.  Its  insertion  often  varies  and  may  be  mostly  into  the  annular  ligament, 
the  trapezium,  or  the  fourth  metacarpal  as  well  as  the  second  or  third.  The  muscle  m^y  be 
absent. 

The  Palmaris  longus  is  a  slender,  fusiform  muscle,  lying  on  the  medial  side 
of  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  medial  epicondyle  of  the  humerus  by  the 
common  tendon,  from  the  intermuscidar  septa  between  it  and  the  adjacent 
muscles,  and  from  the  antibrachial  fascia.  It  ends  in  a  slender,  flattened  tendon, 
which  passes  over  the  upper  part  of  the  transverse  carpal  ligament,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  central  part  of  the  transverse  carpal  ligament  and  lower  part  of-  the 
palmar  aponeurosis,  frequently  sending  a  tendinous  slip  to  the  short  muscles  of 
the  thumb. 

Variations. — One  of  the  most  variable  muscles  in  the  body.  This  muscle  is  often  absent  about 
(10  i)er  cent.),  and  is  subject  to  many  variations;  it  may  be  tendinous  above  and  muscular  below; 
or  it  may  be  muscular  in  the  center  with  a  tendon  above  and  below;  or  it  may  present  two  muscular 
bundles  with  a  central  tendon;  or  finally  it  may  consist  solely  of  a  tendinous  band.  The  muscle 
may  be  double.    Slips  of  origin  from  the  coronoid  process  or  from  the  radius  have  been  seen. 
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Partial  or  <»mplet«  insertion  into  the  fascift 
of  tbe  forearm,  into  the  tendon  of  the  lienor 
aifi  ulnaris  and  pisiform  bone,  into  the 
Mvicular,  and  into  the  muBcles  of  the  little 
finger  have  been  observed. 

The  flexor  eaipi  nlnaiis  lies  along 
tbe  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm;  It 
ariaea  by  two  heads,  humeral  and 
ulnar,  connected  by  a  tendinous  arch, 
beneath  which  the  ulnar  nerve  and 
posterior  ulnar  recurrent  artery  pass. 
The  fanmeral   bead  arises  from    the 


Pis.  414. — VroBtatOmMtton 
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medial  eplcondyle  of  the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon;  the  ulnar  head 
arises  from  the  medial  margin  of  the  olecranon  and  from  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  the  dorsal  border  of  the  ulna  by  an  aponeurosis,  common  to  it  and  the  Extensor 
carpi  ulnaris  and  Flexor  digitorum  profundus;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum 
between  it  and  the  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis.  The  fibers  end  in  a  tendon,  which 
occupies  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  half  of  the  muscle  and  is  inserted  into  the 
pisiform  bone,  and  is  prolonged  from  this  to  the  hamate  and  fifth  metacarpal 
bones  by  the  pisohamate  and  pisometacarpal  ligaments;  it  is  also  attached  by  a 
few  fibers  to  the  transverse  carpal  ligament.  The  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve  lie  on 
the  lateral  side  of  the  tendon  of  this  muscle,  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  forearm. 

Varifttioiui. — Slips  of  origixi  from  the  coronoid.    The  Epilrochleo-anconoeuSt  a  small  muscle  often 
present  runs  from  the  back  of  the  inner  condyle  to  the  olecranon,  over  the  ulnar  nerve. 

• 

The  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis  is  placed  beneath  the  previous  muscle;  it  is 
the  largest  of  the  muscles  of  the  superficial  group,  and  arises  by  three  heads- 
humeral,  ulnar,  and  radial.  The  humeral  head  arises  from  the  medial  epicondyle 
of  the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon,  from  the  ulnar  collateral  ligament  of  the 
elbow-joint,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  preceding 
muscles.  The  ulnar  head  arises  from  the  medial  side  of  the  coronoid  process, 
above  the  ulnar  origin  of  the  Pronator  teres  (see  Fig.  213,  page  216).  The  radial 
head  arises  from  the  oblique  line  of  the  radius,  extending  from  the  radial  tuberosity 
to  the  insertion  of  the  Pronator  teres.  The  muscle  speedily  separates  into  two 
planes  of  muscular  fibers,  superficial  and  deep:  the  superficial  plane  divides  into 
two  parts  which  end  in  tendons  for  the  middle  and  ring  fingers;  the  deep  plane 
gives  off  a  muscular  slip  to  join  the  portion  of  the  superficial  plane  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  tendon  of  the  ring  finger,  and  then  divides  into  two  parts,  which 
end  in  tendons  for  the  index  and  little  fingers.  As  the  four  tendons  thus  formed 
pass  beneath  the  transverse  carpal  ligament  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  they  are 
arranged  in  pairs,  the  superficial  pair  going  to  the  middle  and  ring  fingers,  the  deep 
pair  to  the  index  and  little  fingers.  The  tendons  diverge  from  one  another  in  the 
palm  and  form  dorsal  relations  to  the  superficial  volar  arch  and  digital  branches 
of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves.  Opposite  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges  each 
tendon  divides  into  two  slips  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  corresponding  tendon 
of  the  Flexor  digitorum  profundus;  the  two  slips  then  reunite  and  form  a  grooved 
channel  for  the  reception  of  the  accompanying  tendon  of  the  Flexor  digitorum 
profundus.  Finally  the  tendon  divides  and  is  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  second 
phalanx  about  its  middle. 

Varifttioiui. — Absence  of  radial  head,  of  little  finger  portion;  accessory  slips  from  ulnar  tuberosity 
to  the  index  and  middle  finger  portions;  from  the  inner  head  to  the  Flexor  profundus;  from  the 
ulnar  or  annular  ligament  to  the  little  finger. 

The  Deep  Group  (Fig.  415). 

Flexor  digitonun  profundus.  Flexor  poUicis  longus. 

Pronator  quadratus. 

The  Flexor  digitomm  profundus  is  situated  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm, 
immediately  beneath  the  superficial  Flexors.  It  arises  from  the  upEetJJ»ee- 
fpurths  of  the  volar  and  medial  surfaces  of  the  body  of  the  ulna,  embracing  the 
insertron  of  the  Brachialis  above,  and  extending  below  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Pronator  quadratus.  It  also  arises  from  a  depression  on  the  medial  side  of 
the  coronoid  process;  by  an  aponeurosis  from  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  dorsal 
border  of  the  ulna,  in  common  with  the  Flexor  and  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris;  and 
from  the  ulnar  half  of  the  interosseous  membrane.  The  muscle  ends  in  four  tendons 
which  ruil  under  the  transverse  carpal  ligament  dorsal  to  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor 
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digitorum  sublimis.  Opposite  the  first  phalanges  the  tendons  pass  through  the 
openings  in  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis,  and  are  finally  inserted 
into  the  bases  of  the  last  phalanges.  The  portion  of  the  muscle  for  the  index  finger 
is  usually  distinct  throughout,  but  the  tendons  for  the  middle,  ring,  and  little 
fingers  are  connected  together  by  areolar  tissue  and  tendinous  slips,  as  far  as  the 
pahn  of  the  hand. 

Fibrous  Sheaths  of  the  Flexor  Tendozis. — ^After  leaving  the  palm,  the  tendons 
of  the  Hexores  digitorum  sublimis  and  profundus  lie  in  osseo-aponeurotic  canals 
(Fig.  427),  formed  behind  by  the  phalanges  and  in  front  by  strong  fibrous  bands, 
which  arch  across  the  tendons,  and  are  attached  on  either  side  to  the  margins  of 
the  phalanges.  Opposite  the  middle  of  the  proximal  and  second  phalanges  the 
bands  (digital  vaginal  ligaments)  are  very  strong,  and  the  fibers  are  transverse; 
,  but  opposite  the  joints  they  are  much  thinner,  and  consist  of  annular  and  cruciate 
liganaentous  fibers.  Each  canal  contains  a  mucous  sheath,  which  is  reflected  on 
the  contained  tendons. 

Within  each  canal  the  tendons  of  the  Flexores  digitorum  sublimis  and  profundus 
are  connected  to  each  other,  and  to  the  phalanges,  by  slender,  tendinous  bands, 
called  yinciila  tendina  (Fig.  416).  There  are  two  sets  of  these;  (a)  the  vincula 
T)revia,  which  are  two  in  number  in  each  finger,  and  consist  of  triangular  bands 
of  fibers,  one  connecting  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis  to  the  front 
of  the  first  interphalangeal  joint  and  head  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  the  other  the 
tendon  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  profundus  to  the  front  of  the  second  interphalan- 
geal joint  and  head  of  the  second  phalanx;  (6)  the  vincula  Ipnga,  which  connect 
the  under  surfaces  of  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  profundus  to  thosj  of  the 
subjacent  Flexor  sublimis  after  the  tendons  of  the  former  have  passed  through 
the  latter. 

Yariatioiis. — ^The  index  finger  portion  may  arise  partly  from  the  upper  part  of  the  radius.  Slips 
from  the  inner  head  of  the  Flexor  sublimis,  medial  epicondyle,  or  the  coronoid  are  found.  Connec- 
tion with  the  Flexor  pollicis  longus. 

Four  small  muscles,  the  Limibricales,  are  connected  with  the  tendons  of  the 
Flexor  profundus  in  the  palm.  They  will  be  described  with  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  (page  464). 

The  Flexor  pollicis  longas  is  situated  on  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm,  lying 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  grooved  volar  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  radius,  extending  from  immediately  below  the  tuberosity  and 
oblique  line  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Pronator  quadratus.  It  arises  also 
from -^i€' adjacent  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  generally  by  a  fleshy 
slip  from  the  medial  border  of  the  coronoid  process,  or  from  the  medial  epicondyle 
of  the  humerus.  The  fibers  end  in  a  flattened  tendon,  which  passes  beneath  the 
transverse  carpal  ligament,  is  then  lodged  between  the  lateral  head  of  the  Flexor 
pollicis  brevis  and  the  oblique  part  of  the  Adductor  pollicis,  and,  entering  an  osseo- 
aponeurotic  canal  similar  to  those  for  the  Flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  is  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  The  volar  interosseous  nerve 
and  vessels  pass  downward  on  the  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane  between 
the  Flexor  pollicis  longus  and  Flexor  digitorum  profundus. 

Yaziatioiui. — Slips  may  connect  with  Flexor  sublimis,  or  Profimdus,  or  Pronator  teres.  An  addi- 
tional tendon  to  the  index  finger  is  sometimes  found. 

The  Pronator  quadratus  is  a  small,  flat,  quadrilateral  muscle,  extending  across 
the  front  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  It  arises  from  the  pronator 
ridge  on  the  lower  part  of  the  volar  surface  of  the  body  of  the  ulna;  froifi  the  medial 
part  of  the  volar  surface  of  the  lower  fourth  of  lhg_ulQa;  and  from  a  strong  apon- 
eurosis  which  covers  the  medial  third  of  the  muscle.  The  fibers  pass  lateral  ward 
29 
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And  slightly  downward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  fourth  of  the  lateral  border 
and  the  volar  surface  of  the  body  of  the  radius.  The  deeper  fibers  of  the  muscle 
are  inserted  into  the  triangular  area  above  the  ulnar  notch  of  the  radius — an 
attachment  comparable  with  the  origin  of  the  Supinator  from  the  triangular  ares 
below  the  radial  notch  of  the  ulna. 

ttadUmgidaT  hme 


Ext.  jJoUicU  brtvit 


of  Ext.  foUieia  Umpia 


Fia.  ^le.^-Tendou  of  foreBusec  nod  vinoula  t«DdiD>. 

VtrUtlotU. — Rarely  absent;  split  into  two  or  three  layers;  increased  attachment  upward  or 
downward. 

Narrei. — AU  the  musclea  of  the  superficial  layer  are  supplied  by  the  median  nerve,  exceptini; 
the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  ia  supplied  by  the  ulnar.  The  Pronator  teraa,  the  Flexor  carpi 
radialis,  and  the  Palmaria  longus  derive  their  supply  primarily  from  the  eixth  cervical  nerve; 
the  Flexor  digitorum  sublimia  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves, 
and  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic.  Of  the  deep  layer,  the 
Flexor  digitorum  profundus  ia  supplied  by  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  through  the 
illnar,  and  the  volar  interasseous  branch  of  the  median.  The  Flexor  poUicis  longua  and  Pronator 
quadratus  are  supplied  by  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  through  the  volar  interosseous 
branch  of  the  median. 

Aetioiu. — These  muscles  act  upon  the  forearm,  the  wrist,  and  hand.  The  Pronator  teree 
rotates  the  radius  upon  the  ulna,  rendering  the  hand  prone;  when  the  radius  ia  fixed,  it  assists 
in  flexing  the  forearm.  The  Flexor  carpi  radialis  is  a  flexor  and  abductor  of  the  wnst;  it  alao 
assists  in  pronating  the  hand,  and  in  bending  the  elbow.  The  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  is  a  flexor  and 
adductor  of  the  wrist;  it  also  assists  in  bending  the  elbow.  The  Palmu-is  longus  ia  a  flexor  of  the 
wrist-joint;  it  also  assists  in  flexing  the  elbow.  The  Flexor  digitorum  sublimia  flexes  first  the 
middle  and  then  the  proximal  phalanges;  it  also  assists  in  flexing  the  wrist  and  elbow.  The 
Flexor  digitorum  profundus  is  one  of  the  flexors  of  the  phalanges.  After  the  Flexor  sublimis 
has  beat  the  second  phalanx,  the  Flexor  profundus  flexes  the  terminal  one;  but  it  cannot  do  eo 
until  after  the  contraction  of  the  superficial  muscle.    It  also  assists  in  flexing  the  wrist.    Tba 
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god  Aird  are  inserted  into  the  middle  finger,  the  former  into  its  radial,  the  latter 
into  its  ulnar  side.    The  foortli  is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring  finger. 

the  Intennsei  TOlares  {Palmar  interossei),  three  in  number,  are  smaller  than  the 
Interossei  dorsales,  and  placed  upon  the  volar  surfaces  of  tJie  metacarpal  bones, 
rather  than  between  them.  Each  arises  from  the  entire  length  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  ol  one  finger,  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  and 
aponeurotic  expansion  of  the  Extensor  communis  tendon  to  the  same  finger. 

The  fitst  arises  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  same  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  index  finger.  The  second  arises  from 
the  radial  side  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  same  side 
of  the  ring  finger.  The  diird.  arises  from  the  radial  side  of  the  fifth  metacarpal 
bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  same  side  of  the  little  finger.  From  this  account 
it  may  be  seen  that  each  finger  is  provided  with  two  Interossei,  with  the  exception 
of  the  little  finger,  in  which  the  Abductor  takes  the  place  of  one  of  the  pair. 

As  already  mentioned  (p.  461),  the  medial  head  of  the  Flexor  pollicis  brevis  is 
sometimes  described  as  the  InteiOBsmu  voUurls  primus. 


no.  128.— 'Tbo  IntenMRi  dacuka  ol  Mt  hud.  Fio.  429.— Tha  InUKMHi  Tolanw  of  left  hud. 

NmtM. — The  two  lateral  Lumbricalea  are  supplied  by  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  nerves, 
througb  the  third  and  fourth  digital  branches  of  the  median  nerve;  the  two  medial  Lumbricales 
Mkd  aJl  the  InteroGsei  are  supplied  by  the  eighth  cervical  nerve,  through  the  de^  palmar  branch 
of  the  ulnar  nerve.    The  third  LumbricaUs  frequently  receives  s.  twig  from  the  median. 

Actions. — The  Interossei  volares  adduct  the  fingers  to  an  imaginary  line  drawn  longitudinaUy 
throu^  the  center  of  the  middle  finger;  and  the  Interossei  doraales  abduct  the  fingers  from  that 
line.  In  addition  to  this  the  Interossei,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lumbricalea,  flex  the  first 
phalanges  at  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints,  and  extend  the  second  and  third  phalanges  in 
cooseqiience  of  their  insertions  into  the  expansions  of  the  Extensor  tendons.  The  Extensor 
digitorum  communis  is  believed  to  act  almost  entirely  on  the  first  phalanges, 

THE  MUSCLES  AND  PASCI£  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTEEMTTT. 

The  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  are  subdivided  into  groups  corresponding 
with  the  different  regions  of  the  limb. 

I.  Muscles  of  the  Iliac  Region.  III.  Muscles  of  the  Leg. 

II.  Muscles  of  the  Thigh.  IV.  Muscles  of  the  Foot. 
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Jhe  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longus  (Extensor  carpi  radialis  Umgior)  is  placed  partly 
beneath  the  Brachloradialis.  It  arises  from  the  lower  third  of  the  lateral  supracon- 
dylar ridge  of  the  humerus,  from  the  lateral  intermuscular  septum,  and  by  a  few 
fibers  from  the  conmaon  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm. 
The  fibers  end  at  the  upper  third  of  the  forearm  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  runs  along 
the  lateral  border  of  the  radius,  beneath  the  Abductor  pollicis  longus  and  Extensor 
poUicis  brevis;  it  then  passes  beneath  the  dorsal  carpal  ligament,  where  it  lies  in  a 
groove  on  the  back  of  the  radius  conomion  to  it  and  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevis, 
immediately  behind  the  styloid  process.  It  is  inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  on  its  radial  side. 

The  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevis  {Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior)  is  shorter  and 
thicker  than  the  preceding  muscle,  beneath  which  it  is  placed.  It  arises  from  the 
lateral  epicondyle  of  the  humerus,  by  a  tendon  common  to  it  and  the  three  following 
muscles;  from  the  radial  collateral  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint;  from  a  strong 
aponeurosis  which  covers  its  surface;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it 
and  the  adjacent  muscles.  The  fibers  end  about  the  middle  of  the  forearm  in  a 
flat  tendon,  which  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  preceding  muscle,  and 
accompanies  it  to  the  wrist;  it  passes  beneath  the  Abductor  pollicis  longus  and 
Extensor  pollicis  brevis,  then  beneath  the  dorsal  carpal  ligament,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  tjhjn^  metacarpal  bone  on  its  radial  side. 
Under  the  dorsal  carpal  ligament  the  tendon  lies  on  the  back  of  the  radius  in 
a  shallow  groove,  to  the  ulnar  side  of  that  which  lodges  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
carpi  radialis,  longus,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  faint  ridge. 

The  tendons  of  the  two  preceding  muscles  pass  through  the  same  compartment 
of  the  dorsal  carpal  ligament  in  a  single  mucous  sheath. 

Vanfttioiis. — ^Either  muscle  may  split  into  two  or  three  tendons  of  insertion  to  the  second  and 
third  or  even  the  fourth  metacarpal.  The  two  muscles  may  unite  into  a  single  belly  with  two 
tendons.  Cross  slips  between  the  two  muscles  may  occur.  The  Extensor  carpi  radialis  inter- 
medius  rai'ely  arises  as  a  distinct  muscle  from  the  humerus,  but  is  not  uncopimon  as  an  accessory 
slip  from  one  or  both  muscles  to  the  second  or  third  or  both  metacarpals.  The  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  accessorius  is  occasionally  foimd  arising  from  the  humerus  with  or  below  the  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  longus  and  inserted  into  the  first  metacarpal^  the  Abductor  pollicis  brevis,  the  First  dorsal 
interosseous,  or  elsewhere. 

The  Extensor  digitorum  communis  arises  from  the  lateral  epicondyle  of  the 
humerus,  by  the  common  tendon;  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the 
adjacent  muscles,  and  from  the  antibrachial  fascia.  It  divides  below  into  four 
tendons,  which  pass,  together  with  that  of  the  Extensor  indicis  proprius,  through 
a  separate  compartment  of  the  dorsal  carpal  ligament,  within  a  mucous  sheath. 
The  tendons  then  diverge  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  are  inserted  into  the  second 
and  third  phalanges  of  the  fingers  in  the  following  manner.  Opposite  the  meta- 
carpophalangeal articulation  each  tendon  is  bound  by  fasciculi  to  the  collateral 
ligaments  and  serves  as  the  dorsal  ligament  of  this  joint;  after  having  crossed  the 
joint,  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  first  phalanx  and  is  reinforced,  in  this  situation,  by  the  tendons  of  the  Inter- 
ossei  and  Lumbricalis.  Opposite  the  first  interphaiangeal  joint  this  aponeurosis 
divides  into  three  slips;  an  intermediate  and  two  collateral:  the  former  is  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx;  and  the  two  collateral,  which  are  continued 
onward  along  the  sides  of  tte  second  phalanx,  unite  by  their  contiguous  margins, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  last  phalanx.  As  the  tendons  cross 
the  interphaiangeal  joints,  they  furnish  them  with  dorsal  ligaments.  The  tendon 
to  the  index  finger  is  accompanied  by  the  Extensor  indicis  proprius,  which  lies 
on  its  ulnar  side.  On  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  tendons  to  the  middle,  ring,  and 
little  fingers  are  connected  by  two  obliquely  placed  bands,  one  from  the  third 
tendon  passing  downward  and  lateralward  to  the  second  tendon,  and  the  other 
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passing  from  the  same  tendon  downward  and  medialward  to  the  fourth.    Occa- 
sionally the  first  tendon  is  connected  to  the  second  by  a  thin  transverse  band. 

Vaxiations. — An  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  tendons  is  common;  an  additional  slip 
to  the  thumb  is  sometimes  present. 

The  Extensor  digiti  quinti  proprius  (Extensor  minimi  digiti)  is  a  slender  muscle 
placed  on  the  medial  side  of  the  Extensor  digitorum  conununis,  with  which  it  is 
generally  connected.  It  arises  from  the  common  Extensor  tendon  by  a  thin 
tendinous  slip,  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  adjacent  muscles. 
Its  tendon  runs  through  a  compartment  of  the  dorsal  carpal  ligament  behind  the 
distal  radio-ulnar  joint,  then  divides  into  two  as  it  crosses  the  hand^  and  finally 
joins  the  expansion  of  the  Extensor  digitorum  conununi's  tendon  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger. 

Variations. — An  additional  fibrous  slip  from  the  lateral  epicondyle;  the  tendon  of  insertion  may 
not  divide  or  may  send  a  slip  to  the  ring  finger.  Absence  of  muscle  rare;  fusion  of  the  belly  with 
the  Extensor  digitorum  communis  not  uncommon. 

The  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  lies  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm.  It  arises 
from  the  lateral  epicondyle  of  the  humerus,  by  the  common  tendon;  by  an  aponeu- 
rosis from  the  dorsal  border  of  the  ulna  in  conunon  with  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
and  the  Flexor  digitorum  profundus;  and  from  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm. 
It  ends  in  a  tendon,  which  runs  in  a  groove  between  the  head  and  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna,  passing  through  a  separate  compartment  of  the  dorsal  carpal 
ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  prominent  tubercle  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base 
of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

Variatiaiui. — Doubling;  reduction  to  tendinous  band;  insertion  partially  into  fourth  metacarpal. 
In  many  cases  (52  per  cent.)  a  slip  is  continued  from  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  anteriorly 
over  the  Opponens  digiti  quinti,  to  the  fascia  covering  that  muscle,  the  metacarpal  bone,  the 
capsule  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  articulation,  or  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger.  This  slip 
may  be  replaced  by  a  muscular  fasciculus  arising  from  or  near  the  pisiform. 

The  Anconieas  is  a  small  triangular  muscle  which  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
elbow-joint,  and  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Triceps  brachii.  It  arises 
by  a  separate  tendon  from  the  back  part  of  the  lateral  epicondyle  of  the  hiunerus; 
its  fibers  diverge  and  are  i^^exted  into  the  side  of  the  olecranon,  and  upper  fourth 
of  the  dorsal  surface  of  thebody  of  the  ulna. 


The  Deep  Oxoap  (Fig.  419). 

Supinator.  Extensor  pollicis  brevis. 

Abductor  pollicis  longus.  Extensor  pollicis  longus. 

Extensor  indicis  proprius. 

The  Supinator  {Swpinator  brevis)  (Fig.  420)  is  a  broad  muscle,  curved  around 
the  upper  third  of  the  radius.  It  consists  of  two  planes  of  fibers,  between  which 
the  deep  branch  of  the  radial  nerve  lies.  The  two  planes  arise  in  conmion — the 
superficial  one  by  tendinous  and  the  deeper  by  muscular  fibers — frnm  the  lateral 
epicondyle  of  the  humerus;  from  the  radial  collateral  ligament  of  the  elbow- johit, 
and  the  aHiiului  ligament;  from  the  ridge  on  the.ulua^.whichuEUna-fibliquely  down- 
ward from  the  dorsal  ,en_d  of  the- radial  notch;  from  the  triangular  depression  below 
the  notch;  and^om  a  tendinous  expansion  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  muscle. 
The  superficial  fibers  surround  the  upper  part  of  the  radius,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  lateral  edge  of  the  radial  tuberosity  and  the  oblique  line  of  the  radius,^  to  low 
down  as  the  insertion  of  the  Pronator  teres.   The  upper  fibers  of  the  deeper  plane 


of  radial 
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fonn  a  EJing-like  fasciculus,  which  encircles  the  neck  of  the  radius  above  the  tubei^ 
osity  and  is  attached  to  the  back  part  of  its  medial  surface;  the  greater  part  of 
this  portion  of  the  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  dorsal  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
body  of  the  radius,  midway  between  the  oblique  line  and  the  bead-  of  the  bone. 

liie  Abductor  pollids  longns  {Ex- 
tensor OSS.  metacarpi  potlicis)  hes  im- 
mediately below  the  Supinator  and 
is  sometimes  united  with  it.  It 
antes  from  the  lateral  part  of  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  body'ofth^  ulna 
below  the  insertmn  tr^f^thi*  IAjph- 

□sus,  f rom  the   interosseous  mem-  "^W^ 

brane,  and  from  the  middle  third  of 

the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  umllig. 

radius^  Passing  obliquely  downward 
and  lateralward,  it  ends  in  a  tendon, 
which  runs  through  a  groove  on  the 
lateral  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius,  accompanied  by  the  tendon 
of  the  Extensor  poUicis  brevis,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  radial  side  of  the 
base  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone. 
It  occasionally  gives  off  two  slips 

Dear  its  insertion:  one  to  the  greater  r radial 

multangular  bone  and  the  other  to 

bleod  with  the  origin  of  the  Abduc-  mmow 

tor  pollicis  brevis. 

VuiktkMU.  —  More  or  leas  doubling  of 
muscle  and  tendon  with  insertion  of  the 
ntji  tendon  into  the  first  metacarpal,  tbo 
greater  multangular,  or  into  the  Abductor 
pollicis  brevis  or  Opponens  poUicia. 

The  Extenflor  pollicU  brevis  {Ex- 
lentoT  primi  iniemodii  poUieis)  lies 

on  the  medial  side  of,  and  is  closely  Fia.  4»,— Th»  supiutot. 

connected  with,  the  Abductor  pollicis 

longus.  It  arises  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  radius  below  that 
muscle,  and  from  the  interosseous  membrane.  Its  direction  is  similar  td  that  of 
the  Abductor  pollicis  loUgUd,  ItTlendon  passing  throjgh  the  same  groove  on  the 
lateral  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Tarialfanu.— ^Absence;  fusion  of  tendon  with  that  of  the  Extensor  pollicis  longus. 

The  Extensor  ponieis  longas  (Extensor  seoundi  iniemodii  pollicis)  is  much  larger 
than  the  preceding  muscle,  the  origin  of  which  it  partly  covers.  It  arises  from 
the  lateral  part  of  the  middle  third  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  ulna 
below  the  origin  of  the  AbHuctor  pollicis  longns;  and^from  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane. It  ends  in  a  tendon,  which  passes  through  a  separate  compartment  in  the 
dorsal  carpal  ligament,  lying  in  a  narrow,  oblique  groove  on  the  back  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius.  It  then  crosses  obliquely  the  tendons  of  the  Extensores  carpi 
radialis  longus  and  brevis,  and  is  separated  from  the  Extensor  brevis  pollicis  by  a 
triangular  interval,  in  which  the  radial  artery  is  found;  and  is  finally  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb.     The  radial  artery  is  crossed  by  the 
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tendons  of  the  Abductor  poUicis  longus  and  of  the  Extensores  poUicis  longus  and 
brevis. 

The  Extensor  indicis  proprios  {Extensor  indicia)  is  a  narrow,  elongated  muscle, 
placed  medial  to,  and  parallel  with,  the  preceding.  It  arises,  from  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  jthe  body  of  the  ulna  below  the  origin  of  the  Extensor  poUicis  longus,  and 
from  the  interosseous  membrane.  Its  tendon  passes  under  the  dorsal  carpal 
ligament  in  the  same  compartment  as  that  which  transmits  the  tendons  of  the 
Extensor  digitorum  communis,  and  opposite  the  head  of  the  second  metacarpal 
bone,  joins  the  ulnar  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  digitorum  conununis 
which  belongs  to  the  index  finger. 

Variatioiui. — ^Doubling;  the  ulnar  part  may  pass  beneath  the  dorsal  carpal  ligament  with  the 
Extensor  digitorum  communis;  a  slip  from  the  tendon  may  pass  to  the  index  finger. 

Nenres. — ^The  Brachioradialis  is  supplied  by  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  Extensores  carpi  radialis 
longus  and  brevis  by  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  the  Anconseus  by  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical 
nerves,  through  the  radial  nerve;  Ihe  remaining  muscles  are  innervated  through  the  deep  radial 
nerve,  the  Supinator  being  suppUed  by  the  sixth,  and  all  the  other  muscles  by  the  seventh  cervical. 

Aetions. — ^The  muscles  of  the  lateral  and  dorsal  aspects  of  the  forearm,  which  comprise  all 
the  Extensor  muscles  and  the  Supinator,  act  upon  the  forearm,  wrist,  and  hand;  they  are  the 
direct  antagonists  of  the  Pronator  and  Flexor  muscles.  The  Anconseus  assists  the  Triceps  in 
extending  the  forearm.  The  Brachioradialis  is  a  flexor  of  the  elbow-joint,  but  only  acts  as  such 
when  the  movement  of  flexion  has  been  initiated  by  the  Biceps  brachii  and  Brachialis.  The 
action  of  the  Supinator  is  suggested  by  its  name;  it  assists  the  Biceps  in  bringing  the  hand  into 
the  supine  position.  The  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longus  extends  the  wrist  and  abducts  the  hand. 
It  may  also  assist  in  bending  the  elbow-joint;  at  all  events  it  serves  to  fix  or  steady  this  articuls^ 
tion.  The  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevis  extends  the  wrist,  and  may  also  act  slightly  as  an  abductor 
of  the  hand.  The  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  extends  the  wrist,  but  when  acting  alone  inclines  the 
hand  toward  the  ulnar  side;  by  its  continued  action  it  extends  the  elbow-joint.  The  Extensor 
digitorum  commimis  extends  the  phalanges,  then  the  wrist,  and  finally  the  elbow.  It  acts  prin- 
cipally on  the  proximal  phalanges,  the  middle  and  terminal  phalanges  being  extended  mainly 
by  the  Interossei  and  Lumbricales.  It  tends  to  separate  the  fingers  as  it  extends  them.  The 
Extensor  digiti  quinti  proprius  extends  the  little  finger,  and  by  its  continued  action  assists  in 
extending  the  wrist.  It  is  owing  to  this  muscle  that  the  little  finger  can  be  extended  or  pointed 
while  the  others  are  flexed.  The  chief  action  of  the  Abductor  poUicis  longus  is  to  carry  the  thumb 
laterally  from  the  palm  of  the  hand.  By  its  continued  action  it  helps  to  extend  and  abduct  the 
wrist.  The  Extensor  poUicis  brevis  extends  the  proximal  phalanx,  and  the  Extensor  poUicis 
longus  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb;  by  their  continued  action  they  help  to  extend  and 
abduct  the  wrist.  The  Extensor  indicis  proprius  extends  the  index  finger,  and  by  its  continued 
action  assists  in  extending  the  wrist. 

VI.    THE  MUSCLES   AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  HAND. 

The  nauscles  of  the  hand  are  subdivided  into  three  groups:  (1)  those  of  the 
thumb,  which  occupy  the  radial  side  and  produce  the  thenar  eminence;  (2)  those 
of  the  little  finger,  which  occupy  the  ulnar  side  and  give  rise  to  the  hypotheiLar 
eminence;  (3)  those  in  the  middle  of  the  palm  and  between  the  metacarpal  bones. 

Volar  Carpal  Ligament  (ligamentum  carpi  volare), — The  volar  carpal  ligament 
is  the  thickened  band  of  antibrachial  fascia  which  extends  from  the  radius  to  the 
ulna  over  the  Flexor  tendons  as  they  enter  the  wrist. 

Transverse  Carpal  Ligament  {ligamentum  carpi  transversum;  anterior  annular 
ligament)  (Figs.  421,  422). — ^The  transverse  carpal  ligament  is  a  strong,  fibrous 
band,  which  arches  over  the  carpus,  converting  the  deep  groove  on  the  front  of 
the  carpal  bones  into  a  tunnel,  through  which  the  Flexor  tendons  of  the  digits 
and  the  median  nerve  pass.  It  is  attached,  medially,  to  the  pisiform  and  the 
hamulus  of  the  hamate  bone;  laterally,  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  navicular,  and  to 
the  medial  part  of  the  volar  surface  and  the  ridge  of  the  greater  multangular.  It 
is  continuous,  above,  with  the  volar  carpal  ligament;  and  below,  with  the  palmar 
aponeurosis.  It  is  crossed  by  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  cutaneous 
branches  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves.    At  its  lateral  end  is  the  tendon  of  the 
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Jleior  carpi  radialis,  which  lies  in  the  groove  on  the  greater  multangular  between 
the  attachments  of  the  ligament  to  the  bone.  On  its  volar  surface  the  tendons  of 
the  Palmaris  longus  and  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  are  partly  iruerted;  below,  it  gives 
origin  to  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger 


Fhx. 
RadiatarU 

Md.paO.liMg. 

Mxt.poU  bnvL 

Fltx.  dig.  profimdiu. 


TlQ-  421. — TruiBTBna  lAotiaii  umis  dislAl  «Ddi  of  rvdiua  md  uLoa. 

The  Hacaas  Slieaths  of  the  Tendoiu  im  the  Ttaat  of  the  Wrist. — Two  sheaths  mvelop 
the  tendons  as  they  pass  beneath  the  transverse  carpal  ligament,  one  for  the 
Jlexores  digitorum  sublimis  and  profundus,  the  other  for  the  Flexor  pollicis 
longus  (Fig.  423).  They  extend  into  the  forearm  for  about  2.5  cm.  above  the 
transverse  carpal  ligament,  and  occasionally  communicate  with  each  other  under 

Mtdian  ntrvt    Trantvene  earpal  ligumcnt 


Abd.poa.1 


MtLtarp.Tad.km 
Badial: 


Exf.  iiidieit  prop. 
— TniKVMM  wctiOD  BCroM  th*  wijit  and  dislu. 


the  ligament.  The  sheath  which  surrounds  the  Flexores  digitormn  extends  down- 
ward about  half-way  along  the  metacarpal  bones,  where  it  ends  in  blind  diverticula 
around  the  tendons  to  the  index,  middle,  and  ring  fingers.  It  is  prolonged  on 
the  tendons  to  the  little  finger  and  usually  communicates  with  the  mucous 
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longus  and  brevis;  (3)  about  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  radius,  for  the 
tendon  of  the  Extensor  pollicis  longus;  (4)  to  the  medial  side  of  the  latter,  for  the 
tendons  of  the  Extensor  digitonim  communis  and  Extensor  indicis  proprius;  (5) 
opposite  the  intervrfl  between  the  radius  and  ulna,  for  the  Extensor  digiti  quiuti 
proprius;  (6)  between  the  head  and  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  for  the  tendon  of 
the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  sheaths  lining  these  compartments  extend  from 
above  the  dorsal  carpal  ligament;  those  for  the  tendons  of  Abductor  pollicis  longus. 
Extensor  brevis  pollicis,  Extensores  carpi  radialis,  and  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris 
stop  inunediately  proximal  to  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  while  the  sheaths 
for  Extensor  communis  digitonim,  Extensor  indicis  proprius,  and  Extensor  digiti 
quinti  proprius  are  prolonged  to  the  junction  of  the  proximal  and  intermediate 
thirds  of  the  metacarpus. 


FlQ.  426.— The  lulmar  apaneurouL 

Palmar  Aponeurosis  {aponeurosis  ■palmans;  palmar  fascia)  (Fig.  425).  —  The 
palmar  aponeurosis  invests  the  muscles  of  the  palm,  and  consists  of  central,  lateral, 
and  medial  portions. 

The  central  portion  occupies  the  middle  of  the  palm,  is  triangular  in  shape,  and 
of  great  strength  and  thickness.  Its  apex  is  continuous  with  the  lower  margin 
of  the  transverse  carpal  ligament,  and  receives  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  Pal- 
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maris  longus.  Its  base  divides  below  into  four  slips,  one  for  each  finger.  Each 
slip  gives  off  superficial  fibers  to  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  finger,  those  to  the  palm 
joining  the  skin  at  the  furrow  corresponding  to  the  metacarpophalangeal  articula- 
tions, and  those  to  the  fingers  passing  into  the  skin  at  the  transverse  fold  at  the 
bases  of  the  fingers.  The  deeper  part  of  each  slip  subdivides  into  two  processes, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  the  Flexor  tendons.  From  the  sides 
of  these  processes  offsets  are  attached  to  the  transverse  metacarpal  ligament. 
By  this  arrangement  short  channels  are  formed  on  the  front  of  the  heads  of  the 
metacarpal  bones;  through  these  the  Flexor  tendons  pass.  The  intervals  between 
the  four  slips  transmit  the  digital  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  tendons  of  the  Lum- 
bricales.  At  the  points  of  division  into  the  slips  mentioned,  numerous  strong, 
transverse  fasciculi  bind  the  separate  processes  together.  The  central  part  of  the 
pahnar  aponeurosis  is  intimately  bound  to  the  integument  by  dense  fibroareolar 
tissue  forming  the  superficial  palmar  fascia,  and  gives  origin  by  its  medial  margin 
to  the  Palmaris  brevis.  It  covers  the  superficial  volar  arch,  the  tendons  of  the 
Flexor  muscles,  and  the  branches  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves;  and  on  either 
side  it  gives  off  a  septum,  which  is  continuous  with  the  interosseous  aponeurosis, 
and  separates  the  intermediate  from  the  collateral  groups  of  muscles. 

The  lateral  and  medial  portions  of  the  palmar  aponeurosis  are  thin,  fibrous  layers, 
which  cover,  on  the  radial  side,  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and,  on  the 
ulnar  side,  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger;  they  are  continuous  with  the  central 
portion  and  with  the  fascia  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand. 

The  Superficial  Transverse  Ligament  of  the  Fingers  is  a  thin  band  of  transverse 
fasciculi  (Fig.  426) ;  it  stretches  across  the  roots  of  the  four  fingers,  and  is  closely 
attached  to  the  skin  of  the  clefts,  and  medially  to  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone, 
forming  a  sort  of  rudimentary  web.  Beneath  it  the  digital  vessels  and  nerves 
pass  to  their  destinations. 

1.  The  Lateral  Volar  Muscles  (Figs.  426,  427). 

Abductor  pollicis  brevis.  Flexor  poUicis  brevis. 

Opponens  pollicis.  Adductor  pollicis  (obliquus). 

Adductor  pollicis  (transversus). 

The  Abductor  pollicis  brevis  {Abductor  pollicis)  is  a  thin,  flat  muscle,  placed 
immediately  beneath  the  integument.  It  arises  from  the  transverse  carpal  liga- 
ment, the  tuberosity  of  the  navicular,  and  the  ridge  of  the  greater  multangular, 
frequently  by  two  distinct  slips.  Running  lateralward  and  downward,  it  is ' 
inserted  by  a  thin,  flat  tendon  into  the  radial  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  thumb  and  the  capsule  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  articulation. 

The  Opponens  pollicis  is  a  small,  triangular  muscle,  placed  beneath  the  pre- 
ceding. It  arises  from  the  ridge  on  the  greater  multangular  and  from  the  trans- 
verse carpal  ligament,  passes  downward  and  lateralward,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  on  its  radial  side. 

The  Flexor  pollicis  brevis  consists  of  two  portions,  lateral  and  medial.  The 
lateral  and  more  superficial  portion  arises  from  the  lower  border  of  the  transverse 
carpal  ligament  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ridge  on  the  greater  multangular  bone; 
it  passes  along  the  radial  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  pollicis  longus,  and, 
becoming  tendinous,  is  inserted  into  the  radial  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  thumb;  in  its  tendon  of  insertion  there  is  a  sesamoid  bone.  The  medial 
and  deeper  portion  of  the  muscle  is  very  small,  and  arises  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
first  metacarpal  bone  between  the  Adductor  pollicis  (obliquus)  and  the  lateral 
head  of  the  first  Interosseous  dorsalis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  baise 
of  the  first  phalanx  with  the  Adductor  pollicis  (obliquus).  The  medial  part  of 
the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  is  sometimes  described  as  the  first  Interosseous  yolaris. 
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Tbe  Adductor  poQlds  (obliqniu)  {Addvctor  Miguvs  ■pollicia)  arises  by  several 
slips  from  the  capitate  bone,  the  baaes  of  the  second  and  third  metacarpals,  the 
intercarpal  ligaments,  and  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 
From  this  origin  the  greater  number  of  fibers  pass  obliquely  downward  and  con- 
verge to  a  tendon,  which,  uniting  with  the  tendons  of  tie  medial  portion  of  the 
Flexor  pollicia  brevia  and  the  transverse  part  of  the  Adductor,  is  inserted  into 
the  ulnar  aide  of  the  baae  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  a  sesamoid  bone 
being  present  in  the  tendon.  A  considerable  fasciculus,  however,  passes  more 
obliquely  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  pollicia  longus  to  join  the  lateral  portion 
of  the  Flexor  brevis  and  the  Abductor  pollicis  brevis. 


Fio.  426.— Tbe  miuclM  ol  the  thumb. 

The  Adductor  pollicis  (busversiu)  {Adductor  tTontvermis  pollicis)  (Fig.  426) 
is  the  most  deeply  seated  of  this  group  of  muscles.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form 
arising  by  a  broad  base  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  volar  surface  of  the 
third  metacarpal  bone;  the  fibers  converge,  to  be  inserted  with  the  medial  part  of 
the  Flexor  pollicis  brevis  and  the  Adductor  pollicia  (obliquua)  into  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  baae  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Vuiatkuu. — The  Abductor  pollicia  brevis  is  often  divided  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  part; 
accessory  slips  from  tbe  tendon  of  the  Abductor  pollicia  longus  or  Palmaris  longus,  more  rarely 
from  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longus,  from  the  styloid  process  or  Opponena  pollicia  or  from  the 
skin  over  the  thenar  eminence.  The  deep  head  of  the  Flexor  pollicis  breyia  may  be  absent  or 
enlarged.  The  two  adductors  vary  in  their  relative  extent  and  in  the  closeness  of  their  oonnectioD. 
The  Adductor  obliquua  may  receive  a  slip  from  the  transverse  metacarpal  ligament. 

NflrVM. — The  Abductor  brevis,  Opponena,  and  lateral  head  of  the  Flexor  pollicis  brevia  are 
supplied  by  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  nerves  through  the  median  nerve;  the  medial  head 
of  the  Flexor  brevis,  and  the  Adductor,  by  the  eighth  cervical  through  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Aetiona. — The  Abductor  pollicis  brevis  draws  the  thumb  forward  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  Adductor  pollicis  is  the  opponent  of  this  muscle,  and  approxi- 
mates the  thumb  to  the  palm.  The  Opponena  pollicis  flexes  the  metacarpal  bone,  i.  «.,  draws 
it  medialward  over  the  palm;  the  Flexor  pollicis  brevia  flexes  and  adductsthe  proximal  phalanx. 

2.  The  Medial  Volar  Miuclea  (Figs.  426,  427). 

Palmaris  brevis.  Flexor  digiti  quinti  brevis. 

Abductor  digiti  quinti.  Opponens  digiti  quinti. 
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The  Palmans  brevis  is  a  thin,  quadrilateral  muscle,  placed  beneath  the  integu- 
ment of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand.  It  arises  by  tendinous  fasciculi  from  the 
transverse  carpal  ligament  and  palmar  aponeurosis;  the  fleshy  fibers  are  inserted 
mto  the  skin  on  the  ulnar  border  of  the  palm  of  the  band. 


I  of  (he  left  hand.     Pulmu  aurfus. 


The  Abductor  digiti  Qtlinti  (Abdiutor  minimi  digiti)  is  situated  on  the  ulnar 
border  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  arises  from  the  pisiform  bone  and  from  the 
tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  ends  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  divides  into  two 
slips;  one  is  interted  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little 
fii^r;  the  other  into  the  ulnar  border  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Extensor  digiti 
quinti  proprius. 
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The  Flexor  digit!  quinti  brevis  {Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti)  lies  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  preceding  muscle,  on  its  radial  side.  It  arises  from  the  convex  surface 
of  the  hamulus  of  the  hamate  bone,  and  the  volar  surface  of  the  transverse  carpal 
ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
little  finger.  It  is  separated  from  the  Abductor,  at  its  origin,  by  the  deep  branches 
of  the  ulnar  artery  and  nerve.  This  muscle  is  sometimes  wanting;  the  Abductor 
is  then,  usually,  of  large  size. 

The  Opponens  digiti  quinti  (Opponens  minimi  digiti)  (Fig.  426)  is  of  a  tri- 
angular  form,  and  placed  inmiediately  beneath  the  preceding  muscles.  It  arises 
from  the  convexity  of  the  hamulus  of  the  hamate  bone,  and  contiguous  portion 
of  the  transverse  carpal  ligament;  it  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  little  finger,  along  its  ulnar  margin. 

Variatibiu. — ^The  PalmariB  brevis  varies  greatly  in  size.  The  Abductor  digiti  quinti  may  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  slips  or  \inited  with  the  Flexor  digiti  quinti  brevis.  Accessory  head  from 
the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  transverse  carpal  ligament,  the  fascia  of  the  forearm 
or  the  tendon  of  the  Palmaris  longus.  A  portion  of  the  muscle  may  insert  into  the  metacarpal, 
or  separate  slips  the  Piaimetacarpus,  Pisiundnatus  or  the  Pisiannularis  muscle  may  exist. 

Nenres. — AH  the  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  eighth  cervical  nerve  through  the 
ulnar  nerve. 

Actions. — The  Abductor  and  Flexor  digiti  quinti  brevis  abduct  the  little  finger  from  the  ring 
finger  and  assist  in  flexing  the  proximal  phalanx.  The  Opponens  digiti  quinti  draws  forward 
the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  so  as  to  deepen  the  hollow  of  the  palm.  The  Palmaris  brevis  corrugates 
the  skin  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  palm. 

3.  The  Intermediate  Muscles. 

Lumbricales.  Interossei. 

The  Lumbricales  (Fig.  427)  are  four  small  fleshy  fasciculi,  associated  with  the 
tendqnsof^Jbft-£lexpr  dj^torum  profundus.  The  first  and  second  arise  from  the 
radial  ^ides  and  volar  surfaces  oTThe  tendons  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers 
respectively;  the  third,  from  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  tendons  of  the  middle  and 
ring  fingers;  and  the  fourth,  from  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  tendons  of  the  ring 
and  little  fingers.  Each  passes  to  the  radial  side  of  the  corresponding  finger,  and 
opposite  the  metacarpophalangeal  articulation  is  inserted  into  the  tendinous 
expansion  of  the  Extensor  digitorum  communis  covering  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
finger. 

VarUtiozui. — ^The  Liunbricales  vary  in  number  from  two  to  five  or  six  and  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  insertions. 

The  Interossei  (Figs.  428,  429)  are  so  named  from  occupying  the  intervals 
between  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  are  divided  into  two  sets,  a  dorsal  and  a  volar. 

The  Interossei  dorsales  (Dorsal  interossei)  are  four  in  number,  and  occupy  the 
intervals  between  the  metacarpal  bones.  They  are  bipennif  orm  muscles,  each  arising 
by  two  heads  from  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  but  more  exten- 
sively from  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  finger  into  which  the  muscle  is  inserted. 
They  are  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges  and  into  the  aponeuroses 
of  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  digitorum  communis.  Between  the  double  origin 
of  each  of  these  muscles  is  a  narrow  triangular  interval;  through  the  first  of  these 
the  radial  artery  passes;  through  each  of  the  other  three  a  perforating  branch  from 
the  deep  volar  arch  is  transmitted. 

The  first  or  Abductor  indicis  is  larger  than  the  others.  It  is  flat,  triangular  in 
form,  and  arises  by  two  heads,  separated  by  a  fibrous  arch  for  the  passage  of  the 
radial  artery  from  the  dorsum  to  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  lateral  head  arises 
from  the  proximal  half  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone;  the  medial 
head,  from  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  radial  border  of  the  second  metacarpal 
bone;  the  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger.    The  second 
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and  fliiid  are  inserted  into  the  middle  finger,  the  former  into  its  radial,  the  latter 
into  its  ulnar  side.    The  tomHi  is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring  finger. 

Tbe  InterosMi  toUtm  (Paljnar  interoasei),  three  in  number,  are  sm^er  than  the 
loterossei  dorsates,  and  placed  upon  the  volar  surfaces  of  the  metacarpal  bones, 
rather  than  between  them.  E^ch  arises  from  the  entire  length  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  one  finger,  and  is  inserted  into  tbe  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  and 
aponeurotic  expansion  of  the  Extensor  communis  tendon  to  the  same  finger. 

The  flnrt  arises  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inseried 
into  the  same  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  index  finger.  The  second  arises  from 
tbe  radial  side  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  same  side 
of  the  ring  finger.  The  third  arises  from  tbe  radial  side  of  the  fifth  metacarpal 
bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  same  side  of  the  little  finger.  From  this  account 
it  may  be  seen  that  each  finger  is  provided  with  two  Interossei,  with  the  exception 
of  the  little  finger,  in  which  the  Abductor  takes  the  place  of  one  of  the  pair. 

As  aheady  mentioned  (p.  461),  the  medial  head  of  the  Flexor  pollicls  brevis  is 
wmetimes  described  as  the  Interosseu  ToUris  primu. 


Flo.  42S.^Tba  latenwel  donnlei  ol  left  hud.  Flo.  429.— Tbe  latcnwHl  voUreg  ot  left  bsod. 

KnrTM. — The  two  lateral  Lumbricales  are  supplied  by  the  Birth  and  seventh  cervicaJ  nervee, 
through  the  third  and  fourth  digital  branches  of  the  median  nerve;  the  two  medial  Lumbricales 
ud  &11  the  Interoesei  are  supplied  by  the  eighth  cervical  nerve,  through  the  deep  palmar  branch 
of  the  ulnar  nerve.    The  third  Liimbricalia  frequently  receives  a  twig  from  the  median. 

Actknu. — The  Interossei  volares  adduct  the  fingers  to  an  imaginary  line  drawn  longitudinally 
throu^  the  center  of  the  middle  finger;  and  the  Interossei  dorsales  abduct  the  fingers  from  that 
line.  In  addition  to  this  the  Interossei,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lumbricales,  flex  the  first 
phalaneefl  at  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints,  and  extend  the  second  and  third  phalanges  in 
consequence  of  their  insertions  into  the  expansions  of  the  Extensor  tendons.  The  Extensor 
digitonuD  communis  is  believed  to  act  almost  entirely  on  the  first  phalangee, 

THE  MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTBEMITT. 

The  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  are  subdivided  into  groups  corresponding 
with  the  different  regions  of  tbe  limb. 

I.  Muscles  of  the  Iliac  Region.  III.  Muscles  of  the  Leg. 

II.  Muscles  of  the  Thigh.  IV.  Muscles  of  the  Foot. 


I.     THE  HUSCLES  AND  FASCUl  OF  THE 
nJAC  REQION  (Fig.  430). 

Psoas  major.  Psoas  minor.  Iliacus. 

The  Fkscia  Coveilnf  the  Psoas  and  Diacos  is 
thin  above,  and  becomes  gradually  thicker 
below  as  it  approaches  the  inguinal  ligament. 

The  portion  cororinf  th«  Psoas  is  thickened 
above  to  form  the  medial  lumbocostal  arch, 
which  stretches  from  the  transverse  process  of 
the  first  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  body  of  the 
second.  Medially,  it  is  attached  by  a  series  of 
arched  processes  to  the  intervertebral  fibro- 
cartilages,  and  prominent  margins  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrte,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
sacrum;  the  intervals  left,  opposite  the  con- 
stricted portions  of  the  bodies,  transmit  the 
lumbar  arteries  and  veins  and  filaments  of  the 
sympathetic  trunk.  Laterally,  above  the  crest 
of  the  ilium,  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia 
covering  the  front  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum 
(see  page  419),  while  below  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  covering 
the  Iliacus. 

The  portions  investinc  the  Iliacus  {fascia  Uiaca; 
iliac  fascia)  is  connected,  laterally  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  inner  lip  of  the  Uiac  crest;  and 
medially,  to  the  linea  terminalis  of  the  lesser 
pelvis,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  peri- 
osteum. At  the  iJiopectineal  eminence  it  re- 
ceives the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Psoas 
minor,  when  that  muscle  exists.  Lateral  to  the 
femoral  vessels  it  is  intimately  connected  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  inguinal  ligament, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  transversalis  fascia. 
Immediately  lateral  to  the  femoral  vessels  the 
iliac  fascia  is  prolonged  backward  and  medial* 
ward  from  the  inguinal  ligament  as  a  band, 
the  lliopectinflal  fascia,  which  is  attached  to 
the  iliopectineal  eminence.  This  fascia  divides 
the  space  between  the  inguinal  ligament  and 
the  hip  bone  into  two  lacunie  or  compart* 
ments,  the  medial  of  which  transmits  the 
femoral  vessels,  the  lateral  the  Psoas  major 
and  Iliacus  and  the  femoral  nerve.  Medial 
to  the  vessels  the  iliac  fascia  is  attached  to 
the  pectineal  line  behind  the  inguinal  apo- 
neurotic falx,  where  it  is  again  continuous  with 
the  transversalis  fascia.  On  the  thigh  the 
fasciae  of  the  Iliacus  and  Psoas  form  a  single 
sheet  termed  the  Iliopectineal  fascia.  Where 
the  external  iliac  vessels  pass  into  the  thigh,  the 
fascia  descends  behind  them,  forming  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  femoral  sheath.  The  portion 
of  the  iliopectineal  fascia  which  passes  behind 
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the  femoral  vessels  is  also  attached  to  the  pectineal  line  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
attachment  of  the  inguinal  aponeurotic  falx;  at  this  part  it  is  continuous  with 
the  pectineal  fascia.  The  external  iliac  vessels  lie  in  front  of  the  iliac  f ascia,  but 
all  the  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus  are  behind  it;  it  is  separated  from  the  peri- 
toneum by  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue. 

The  Psoas  major  (Psoas  magnus)  (Fig.  430)  is  a  long  fusiform  muscle  placed  on 
the  side  of  the  lumbar  region  of  the  vertebral  column  and  brim  of  the  lesser  pelvis. 
It  arises  (1 )  from  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  bases  and  lower  borders  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  (2)  from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  and  the  corre- 
sponding intervertebral  fibrocartilages  of  the  last  thoracic 'and  all  the  lumbar  verte- 
bra by  five  slips,  each  of  which  is  attached  to  the  adjacent  upper  and  lower  margins 
of  two  vertebne,  and  to  the  intervertebral  fibrocartilage;  (3)  from  a  series  of 
tendinous  arches  which  extend  across  the  constricted  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  between  the  previous  slips;  the  lumbar  arteries  and  veins,  and 
filaments  from  the  sympathetic  trunk  pass  beneath  these  tendinous  arches.  The 
muscle  proceeds  downward  across  the  brim  of  the  lesser  pelvis,  and  diminishing 
gradually  in  size,  passes  beneath  the  inguinal  ligament  and  in  front  of  the  capsule 
of  the  hip-joint  and  ends  in  a  tendon;  the  tendon  receives  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  fibers  of  the  Uiacus  and  is  inserted  into  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur. 
A  large  bursa  which  may  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the  hip-joint,  separates 
the  tendon  from  the  pubis  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

The  Psoas  minor  (Psoas  parvus)  is  a  long  slender  muscle,  placed  in  front  of  the 
Psoas  major.  It  arises  from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  twelfth  thoracic  and  first 
lumbar  vertebrae  and  from  the  fibrocartilage  between  them.  It  ends  in  a  long 
flat  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the  pectineal  line  and  iliopectineal  eminence, 
and,  by  its  lateral  border,  into  the  iliac  fascia.    This  muscle  is  often  absent. 

The  niaeas  is  a  flat,  triangular  muscle,  which  fills  the  iliac  fossa.  It  arises  from 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  this  fossa,  and  from  the  inner  lip  of  the  iliac  crest;  behind, 
from  the  anterior  sacroiliac  and  the  iliolumbar  ligaments,  and  base  of.  the  sacrum; 
in  front,  it  reaches  as  far  as  the  anterior  superior  and  anterior  inferior  iliac  spines, 
and  the  notch  between  them.  The  fibers  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  lateral 
side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Psoas  major,  some  of  them  being  prolonged  on  to  the  body 
of  the  femur  for  about  2.5  cm.  below  and  in  front  of  the  lesser  trochanter.^ 

Tariatums. — The  Iliacus  minor  or  Iliocapsvlaris,  a  small  detached  part  of  the  Uiacus  is  frequently 
present.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  intertrochanteric  line  of  the  femur  or  into  the  iliofemoral  ligament. 

Kenres. — ^The  Psoas  major  is  supplied  by  branches  of  the  second  and  third  lumbar  nerve; 
the  Psoas  minor  by  a  branch  of  the  first  Imnbar  nerve;  and  the  Iliacus  by  branches  of  the  second 
and  third  lumbar  nerves  through  the  femoral  nerve. 

Actioiis. — ^The  Psoas  major,  acting  from  above,  flexes  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  being  assisted 
by  the  Iliacus;  acting  from  below,  with  the  femur  fixed,  it  bends  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  verte- 
bral column  forward  and  to  its  own  side,  and  then,  in  conjunction  with  the  Iliacus,  tilts  the  pelvis 
forward.  When  the  muscles  of  both  sides  are  acting  from  below,  they  serve  to  maintain'  the 
erect  posture  by  supporting  the  vertebral  column  and  pelvis  upon  the  femora,  or  in  continued 
action  bend  the  trunk  and  pelvis  forward,  as  in  raising  the  trunk  from  the  recumbent  posture. 

The  Psoas  minor  is  a  tensor  of  the  iliac  fascia. 

n.     THE  BffUSCLES  AND  FASCIUE  OF  THE  THIGH. 

1.  The  Anterior  Femoral  Muscles  (Fig.  430). 

Rectus  femoris. 


Sartorius.  Quadriceps 

femoris. 


Vastus  lateralis. 
Vastus  medialis. 
Vastus  intermedius. 


Articularis  genu. 

1  The  Psoas  major  and  iliaous  are  sometimes  regarded  as  a  single  muscle  named  the  Ilioptoaa. 
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Superficial  Fascia. — ^The  superficial  fascia  forms  a  continuous  layer  over  the  whole 
of  the  thigh;  it  consists  of  areolar  tissue  containing  in  its  meshes  much  fat,  and  may 
be  separated  into  two  or  more  layers,  between  which  are  found  the  superficial 
vessels  and  nerves.  It  varies  in  thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  limb;  in  the  groin 
it  is  thick,  and  the  two  layers  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  superficial 
inguinal  lymph  glands,  the  great  saphenous  vein,  and  several  smaller  vessels. 
The  superficial  layer  is  continuous  above  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen. 
The  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  is  a  very  thin,  fibrous  stratum,  best  marked 
on  the  medial  side  of  the  great  saphenous  vein  and  below  the  inguinal  ligament. 
It  is  placed  beneath  the  subcutaneous  vessels  and  nerves  and  upon  the  surface  of  the 
fascia  lata.  It  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  fascia  lata  a  little  below  the  inguinal 
ligament.  It  covers  the  fossa  OTalis  {saphenous  opening),  being  closely  united  to 
its  circumference,  and  is  connected  to  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels.  The 
portion  of  fascia  covering  this  fossa  is  perforated  by  the  great  saphenous  vein  and 
by  numerous  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels,  hence  it  has  been  termed  the  fascia 
cribrosa,  the  openings  for  these  vessels  having  been  likened  to  the  holes  in  a  sieve. 
A  large  subcutaneous  bursa  is  found  in  the  superficial  fascia  over  the  patella. 

Deep  Fascia. — ^The  deep  fascia  of  the  thigh  is  named,  from  its  great  extent, 
the  fascia  lata;  it  constitutes  an  investment  for  the  whole  of  this  region  of  the  limb, 
but  varies  in  thickness  in  different  parts.   Thus,  it  is  thicker  in  the  upper  and  lateral 
part  of  the  thigh,  where  it  receives  a  fibrous  expansion  from  the  Glutseus  maximus, 
and  where  the  Tensor  fasciae  lat«  is  inserted  between  its  layers;  it  is  very  thin 
behind  and  at  the  upper  and  medial  part,  where  it  covers  the  Adductor  muscles, 
and  again  becomes  stronger  around  the  knee,  receiving  fibrous  expansions  from  the 
tendon  of  the  Biceps  femoris  laterally,  from  the  Sartorius  medially,  and  from  the 
Quadriceps  femoris  in  front.    The  fascia  lata  is  attached,  above  and  behind,  to  the 
back  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx;  laterally,  to  the  iliac  crest;  in  front,  to  the  inguinal 
ligament,  and  to  the  superior  ramus  of  the  pubis;  and  medially,  to  the  inferior 
ramus  of  the  pubis,  to  the  inferior  ramus  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  to 
the  lower  border  of  the  sacrotuberous  ligament.    From  its  attachment  to  the  iliac 
crest  it  passes  down  over  the  Glutaeu*  medius  to  the  upper  border  of  the  Glutaeus 
maximus,  where  it  splits  into  two  layers,  one  passing  superficial  to  and  the  other 
beneath  this  muscle;  at  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle  the  two  layers  reunite. 
Laterally,  the  fascia  lata  receives  the  greater  part  of  the  tendon  of  insertion  of 
the  Glutseus  maximus,  and  becomes  proportionately  thickened.    The  portion  of 
the  fascia  lata  attached  to  the  front  part  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  corresponding  to 
the  origin  of  the  Tensor  fasciee  latse,  extends  down  the  lateral  side  of  the  thigh  as 
two  layers,  one  superficial  to  and  the  other  beneath  this  muscle;  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  muscle  these  two  layers  unite  and  form  a  strong  band,  having  first  received 
the  insertion  of  the  muscle.  ^  This  band  is  continued  downward,  under  the  name 
of  the  iliotibial  band  {tractus  iUotibicdis)  and  is  attached  to  the  lateral  condyle  of 
the  tibia.    The  part  of  the  iliotibial  band  which  lies  beneath  the  Tensor  fasciae 
latse  is  prolonged  upward  to  join  the  lateral  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint. 
Below,  the  fasciselata  is  attached  to  all  the  prominent  points  around  the  knee- 
joint,  viz.,  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  and  the  head  of  the  fibula.    On 
either  side  of  the  patella  it  is  strengthened  by  transverse  fibers  from  the  lower  parts 
of  the  Vasti,  which  are  attached  to  and  support  this  bone.    Of  these  the  lateral 
are  the  stronger,  and  are  continuous  with  the  iliotibial  band.    The  deep  surface 
of  the  fascia  lata  gives  off  two  strong  intermuscular  septa,  which  are  attached 
to  the  whole  length  of  the  linea  aspera  and  its  prolongations  above  and  below; 
the  lateral  and  stronger  one,  which  extends  from  the  insertion  of  the  Glutaeus 
maximus  to  the  lateral  condyle,  separates  the  Vastus  lateralis  in  front  from  the 
short  head  of  the  Biceps  femoris  behind,  and  gives  partial  origin  to  these  mus- 
cles; the  medial  and  thinner  one  separates  the  Vastus  medialis  from  the  Adduc- 
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tores  and  Fectineua.    Besides  these  there  are  Dumerous  smaller  septa,  separating 
the  isdividual  muscles,  and  enclosing  each  in  a  distinct  sheath. 

The  FUsa  Oralis  {saphenous  opming)  (Fig.  431). — At  the  upper  and  medial 
part  of  the  thigh,  a  little  below  the  medial  end  of  the  inguinal  ligament,  is  a  large 
OT&l-shaped  aperture  in  the  fascia  lata;  it  transmits  the  great  saphenous  vein, 
and  other,  smaller  vessels,  and  is  termed  the  foua  oTalia.  The  fascia  cribrosa, 
which  is  pierced  by  the  structures  passing  through  the  opening,  closes  the  aperture 
and  must  be  removed  to  expose  it.  The  fascia  lata  in  this  part  of  the  thigh  is 
described  as  consisting  of  a  superficial  and  a  deep  portion. 


Fto.  431.— The  foow  oTsIb. 

The  niperfleial  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  is  the  part  on  the  lateral  3ide  of  the  fossa 
ovalis.  It  is  attached,  laierally,  to  the  crest  and  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium, 
to  the  whole  length  of  the  inguinal  ligament,  and  to  the  i>ectineal  line  in  con- 
junction with  the  lacunar  ligament.  From  the  tubercle  of  the  pubis  it  is  reflected 
downward  and  lateralward,  as  an  arched  margin,  the  falciform  marKin,  forming 
the  lateral  boundary  of  the  fossa  ovalis;  this  margin  overlies  and  is  adherent  to  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels:  to  its  edge  is  attached  the  fascia 
cribrosa.  The  upward  and  medial  prolongation  of  the  falciform  margin  is  named 
the  sapviar  comn;  its  downward  and  medial  prolongation,  the  inferior  conm.  The 
latter  is  well-deflned,  and  is  continuous  behind  the  great  saphenous  vein  with  the 
pectineal  fascia^ 

The  deep  portion  b  situated  on  the  medial  side  of  the  fossa  ovalis,  and  at  the 
lower  margin  of  the  fossa  is  continuous  with  the  superficial  portion;  traced  upward, 
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it  covers  the  Pectineus,  Adductor  longus^  and  Gracilis,  and,  passing  behind  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  to  which  it  is  closely  united^  is  continuous  with  the 
iliopectineal  fascia,  and  is  attached  to  the  pectineal  line. 

From  this  description  it  may  be  observed  that  the  superficial  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata  lies  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  the  deep  portion  behind  them, 
so  that  an  apparent  aperture  exists  between  the  two,  through  which  the  great 
saphenous  passes  to  join  the  femoral  vein. 

The  Sartorius,  the  longest  muscle  in  the  body,  is  narrow  and  ribbon-like;  it 
arises  by  tendinous  fibers  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  upper  half 
of  the  notch  below  it.  It  passes  obliquely  across  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  thigh,  from  the  lateral  to  the  medial  side  of  the  limb,  then  descends  vertically, 
as  far  as  the  medial  side  of  the  knee,  passing  behind  the  medial  condyle  of  the  femur 
to  end  in  a  tendon.  This  curves  obliquely  forward  and  expands  into  a  broad  apon- 
eurosis, which  is  inserted,  in  front  of  the  Gracilis  and  Semitendinous,  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  medial  surface  of  the  body  of  the  tibia,  nearly  as  far  forward  as  the 
anterior  crest.  The  upper  part  of  the  aponeurosis  is  curved  backward  over  the 
upper  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  Gracilis  so  as  to  be  inserted  behind  it.  An  offset, 
from  its  upper  margin,  blends  with  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint,  and  another 
from  its  lower  border,  with  the  fascia  on  the  medial  side  of  the  leg. 

Variationa. — Slips  of  origin  from  the  outer  end  of  the  inguinal  ligament,  the  notch  of  the  ilium, 
the  ilio-pectineal  line  or  the  pubis  occur.  The  muscle  may  be  split  into  two  parts,  and  one  part 
may  be  inserted  into  the  fascia  lata,  the  femur,  the  ligament  of  the  patella  or  the  tendon  of  the 
Semitendinosus.  The  tendon  of  insertion  may  end  in  the  fascia  lata,  the  capsule  of  the  knee- 
joint,  or  the  fascia  of  the  leg.    The  muscle  may  be  absent. 

The  Quadriceps  femoris  {Quadriceps  extensor)  includes  the  four  remaining 
muscles  on  the  front  of  the  thigh.  It  is  the  great  extensor  muscle  of  the  leg,  forming 
a  large  fleshy  mass  which  covers  the  front  and  sides  of  the  femur.  It  is  subdivided 
into  separate  portions,  which  have  received  distinctive  names.  One  occupying 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  connected  above  with  the  ilium,  is  called  from  its 
straight  course  the  Rectus  femoris.  The  other  three  lie  in  immediate  connection  . 
with  the  body  of  the  femur,  which  they  cover  from  the  trochanters  to  the  condyles. 
The  portion  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  femur  is  termed  the  Vastus  lateralis;  that 
covering  the  medial  side,  the  Vastus  medialis;  and  that  in  front,  the  Vasfeos 
intermedius. 

The  Rectus  femoris  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  thigh;  it  is  fusi- 
form in  shape,  and  its  superficial  fibers  are  arranged  in  a  bipenniform  manner, 
the  deep  fibers  running  straight  down  to  the  deep  aponeurosis.  It  arises  by  two 
tendons:  one,  the  anterior  or  straight,  from  the  anterior  inferior  iliac  spine;  the 
other,  the  posterior  or  reflected,  frojn  a  groove  above  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  two  unite  at  an  acute  angle,  and  spread  into  an  aponeurosis  which  is  prolonged 
downward  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  muscle,  and  from  this  the  muscular  fibers 
arise.  The  muscle  ends  in  a  broad  and  thick  aponeurosis  which  occupies  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  its  posterior  surface,  and,  gradually  becoming  narrowed  into  a  flat- 
tened tendon,  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  patella. 

The  Vastus  lateralis  {Vastus  externus)  is  the  largest  part  of  the  Quadriceps 
femoris.  It  arises  by  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  intertrochanteric  line,  to  the  anterior  and  inferior  borders  of  the  greater  tro- 
chanter, to  the  lateral  lip  of  the  gluteal  tuberosity,  and  to  the  upper  half  of  the 
lateral  lip  of  the  linea  aspera;  this  aponeurosis  covers  the  upper  three-fourths  of 
the  muscle,  and  from  its  deep  surface  many  fibers  take  origin.  A  few  additional 
fibers  arise  from  the  tendon  of  the  Glutseus  maximus,  and  from  the  lateral  inter- 
muscular septum  between  the  Vastus  lateralis  and  short  head  of  the  Biceps  femoris. 
The  fibers  form  a  large  fleshy  mass,  which  is  attached  to  a  strong  aponeurosis, 
placed  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle :  this  aponeurosis  becomes 
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contracted  and  thickened  into  a  flat  tendon  inserted  into  the  l9;teral  border  of  the 
patella,  blending  with  the  Quadriceps  femoris  tendon,  and  giving  an  expansion  to 
the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  Vastus  medialis  and  Vastus  intermedins  appear  to  be  inseparably  united, 
but  when  the  Rectus  femoris  has  been  reflected  a  narrow  interval  will  be  observed 
extending  upward  from  the  medial  bordei*  of  the  patella  between  the  two  muscles, 
and  the  separation  may  be  continued  as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  the  intertrochan- 
teric line,  where,  however,  the  two  muscles  are  frequently  continuous. 

The  Vastus  medialis  (VastiLS  iviemus)  arises  from  the  lower  half  of  the  inter- 
trochanteric line,  the  medial  lip  of  the  linea  aspera,  the  upper  part  of  the  medial 
supracondylar  line,  the  tendons  of  the  Adductor  longus  and  the  Adductor  magnus 
and  the  medial  intermuscular  septum.  Its  fibers  are  directed  downward  and  for- 
ward, and  are  chiefly  attached  to  an  aponeurosis  which  lies  on  the  deep  3urface 
of  the  muscle  and  is  inserted  into  the  medial  border  of  the  patella  and  the  Quad- 
riceps femoris  tendon,  an  expansion  being  sent  to  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  Vastus  intermedins  (Crureus)  arises  from  the  front  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
body  of  the  femur  in  its  upper  two-thirds  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral 
intermuscular  septum.  Its  fibers  end  in  a  superficial  aponeurosis,  which  forms 
the  deep  part  of  the  Quadriceps  femoris  tendon. 

The  tendons  of  the  different  polrtions  of  the  Quadriceps  unite  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh, 
so  as  to  form  a  single  strong  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  patella,  some  few  fibers 
passing  over  it  to  blend  with  the  ligamentum  patellae.  More  properly,  the  patella  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sesamoid  bone,  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  Quadriceps;  and  the  Hgamentum  patellse, 
which  is  continued  from  the  apex  of  the  patella  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  as  the  proper  tendon 
of  insertion  of  the  muscle,  the  medial  and  lateral  patellar  retinacula  (see  p.  338)  being  expan- 
aona  from  its  borders.  A  bursa,  which  usually  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint, 
is  situated  between  the  femur  and  the  portion  of  the  Quadriceps  tendon  above  the  patella;  another 
is  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  tibia;  and  a  third,  the 
lireiMtellar  bnnta,  is  placed  over  the  patella  itself. 

The  Articnlaris  gewi  {Svbcrureus)  is  a  small  muscle,  usually  distinct  from  the 
Vastus  intermedins,  but  occasionally  blended  with  it;  it  arises  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  femur,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint.  It  sometimes  consists  of  several 
separate  muscular  bundles. 

Nerres. — ^The  muscles  of  this  region  are  supplied  by  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar 
nerves,  through  the  femoral  nerve. 

Actions. — The  Sartorius  flexes  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and,  continuing  to  act,  flexes  the  thigh 
upon  the  pelvis;  it  next  abducts  and  rotates  the  thigh  outward.  When  the  knee  is  bent,  the 
Sartorius  assists  the  Semitendinosus,  Semimembranosus,  and  Popliteus  in  rotating  the  tibia  inward. 
Taking  its  fixed  point  from  the  leg,  it  flexes  the  pelvis  upon  the  thigh,  and,  if  one  muscle  acts,  assists 
in  rotating  the  pelvis.  The  Quadriceps  femoris  extends  the  leg  upon  the  thigh.  The  Rectus 
issDooA  assists  the  Psoas  major  and  Ihacus  in  supporting  the  pelvis  and  trunk  upon  the  femur, 
it  also  assists  in  flexing  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  or  if  the  thigh  be  fixed  it  will  flex  the  pelvis.  The 
Vastus  medialis  draws  the  patella  medialward  as  well  as  upward. 

2.  The  Medial  Femoral  Muscles. 

Gracilis.  Adductor  longus.  Adductor  magnus. 

Pectineus.  Adductor  brevis. 

The  Gracilis  (Fig.  430)  is  the  most  superficial  muscle  on  the  medial  side  of  the 
thigh.  It  is  thin  and  flattened,  broad  above,  narrow  and  tapering  below.  It 
arises  by  a  thin  aponeurosis  from  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
symphysis  pubis  and  the  upper  half  of  the  pubic  arch.  The  fibers  run  vertically 
downward,  and  end  in  a  rounded  tendon,  which  passes  behind  the  medial  condyle 
of  the  femur,  curves  around  the  medial  condyle  of  the  tibia,  where  it  becomes  flat- 
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it  covers  the  Pectineus,  Adductor  longus,  and  Gracilis,  and,  passing  behind  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  to  which  it  is  closely  united^  is  continuous  with  the 
iliopectineal  fascia,  and  is  attached  to  the  pectineal  line. 

From  this  description  it  may  be  observed  that  the  superficial  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata  lies  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  the  deep  portion  behind  them, 
so  that  an  apparent  aperture  exists  between  the  two,  through  which  the  great 
saphenous  passes  to  join  the  femoral  vein. 

The  Sartorius,  the  longest  muscle  in  the  body,  is  narrow  and  ribbon-like;  it 
arises  by  tendinous  fibers  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  upper  half 
of  the  notch  below  it.  It  passes  obliquely  across  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  thigh,  from  the  lateral  to  the  medial  side  of  the  limb,  then  descends  vertically, 
as  far  as  the  medial  side  of  the  knee,  passing  behind  the  medial  condyle  of  the  femur 
to  end  in  a  tendon.  This  curves  obliquely  forward  and  expands  into  a  broad  apon- 
eurosis, which  is  inserted,  in  front  of  the  Gracilis  and  Semitendinous,  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  medial  surface  of  the  body  of  the  tibia,  nearly  as  far  forward  as  the 
anterior  crest.  The  upper  part  of  the  aponeurosis  is  curved  backward  over  the 
upper  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  Gracilis  so  as  to  be  inserted  behind  it.  An  offset, 
from  its  upper  margin,  blends  with  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint,  and  another 
from  its  lower  border,  with  the  fascia  on  the  medial  side  of  the  leg. 

Variationa. — Slips  of  origin  from  the  outer  end  of  the  inguinal  ligament,  the  notch  of  the  ilium, 
the  ilio-pectineal  line  or  the  pubis  occur.  The  muscle  may  be  split  into  two  parts,  and  one  part 
may  be  inserted  into  the  fascia  lata,  the  femur,  the  ligament  of  the  patella  or  the  tendon  of  the 
Semitendinosus.  The  tendon  of  insertion  may  end  in  the  fascia  lata,  the  capsule  of  the  knee- 
joint,  or  the  fascia  of  the  leg.    The  muscle  may  be  absent. 

The  Quadriceps  femoris  (Quadriceps  extensor)  includes  the  four  remaining 
muscles  on  the  front  of  the  thigh.  It  is  the  great  extensor  muscle  of  the  leg,  forming 
a  large  fleshy  mass  which  covers  the  front  and  sides  of  the  femur.  It  is  subdivided 
into  separate  portions,  which  have  received  distinctive  names.  One  occupying 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  connected  above  with  the  ilium,  is  called  from  its 
straight  course  the  Rectus  femoris.  The  other  three  lie  in  inmiediate  connection 
with  the  body  of  the  femur,  which  they  cover  from  the  trochanters  to  the  condyles. 
The  portion  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  femur  is  termed  the  Vastus  lateralis;  that 
covering  the  medial  side,  the  Vastus  medialis;  and  that  in  front,  the  Vastus 
intermedius. 

The  Rectus  femoris  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  thigh;  it  is  fusi- 
form in  shape,  and  its  superficial  fibers  are  arranged  in  a  bipenniform  manner, 
the  deep  fibers  running  straight  down  to  the  deep  aponeurosis.  It  arises  by  two 
tendons:  one,  the  anterior  or  straight,  from  the  anterior  inferior  iliac  spine;  the 
other,  the  posterior  or  reflected,  frojn  a  groove  above  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  two  unite  at  an  acute  angle,  and  spread  into  an  aponeurosis  which  is  prolonged 
downward  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  muscle,  and  from  this  the  muscular  fibers 
arise.  The  muscle  ends  in  a  broad  and  thick  aponeurosis  which  occupies  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  its  posterior  surface,  and,  gradually  becoming  narrowed  into  a  flat- 
tened tendon,  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  patella. 

The  Vastus  lateralis  (Vastus  eztermis)  is  the  largest  part  of  the  Quadriceps 
femoris.  It  arises  by  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  intertrochanteric  line,  to  the  anterior  and  inferior  borders  of  the  greater  tro- 
chanter, to  the  lateral  lip  of  the  gluteal  tuberosity,  and  to  the  upper  half  of  the 
lateral  Up  of  the  linea  aspera;  this  aponeurosis  covers  the  upper  three-fourths  of 
the  muscle,  and  from  its  deep  surface  many  fibers  take  origin.  A  few  additional 
fibers  arise  from  the  tendon  of  the  Glutseus  maximus,  and  from  the  lateral  inter- 
muscular septum  between  the  Vastus  lateralis  and  short  head  of  the  Biceps  femoris. 
The  fibers  form  a  large  fleshy  mass,  which  is  attached  to  a  strong  aponeurosis, 
placed  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle:  this  aponeurosis  becomes 
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with  the  symphysis;  and  soon  expands  into  a  broad  fleshy  belly.    This  passes 

downward,  backward,  and  lateralward,  and  is  inserted,  by  an  aponeurosis,  into  the 

liaea  aspera,  between  the  Vastus  medialis  and  the  Adductor  magnus,  with  both 

of  which  it  is  usually  blended. 

TheAddnctor  breTO  (Fig.  433)  is  situ- 
ated immediately  behind  the  two  preceding 

muscles.    It  is  somewhat  triangular  in  form, 

and  arises  by  a  narrow  origin  from  the 

outer  surfaces  of  the  superior  and  inferior 

rami  of  the  pubis,   between   the   Gracilis 

and  Obturator  extemus.    Its  fibers,  passing 

backward,  lateralward,  and  downward,  are 

inserted,  by   an  aponeurosis,  into  the   line 

leading  from  the  lesser  trochanter  to  the 

linea  aspera  and  into  the  upper  part  of  the 

linea  aspera,  immediately  behind  the  Pectin- 

eus  and  upper  part  of  the  Adductor  longus. 
The  Adductor  magniu  (Fig.  433)  is  a  large 

triangular  muscle,  situated  on  the  medial  side 

of  the  thigh.    It  arises  from  a  small  part 

of  the  inferior  ramus  of  the  pubis,  from  the 

inferior  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  from  the 

outer  margin  of  the  inferior   part    of  the 

tuberosity  of  the  ischium.     Those  fibers 

which  arise  from  the  ramus  of  the  pubb  are  ■ 
short,  horizontal  in  direction, and  are  inserted 
into  the  rough  line  leading  from  the  greater 
trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera,  medial  to  the 
Glutsus  maximus;  those  from  the  ramus  of 
the  ischium  are  directed  downward  and  lat- 
eralward with  different  degrees  of  obliquity, 
to  be  inserted,  by  means  of  a  broad  aponeu- 
rosis, into  the  linea  aspera  and  the  upper 
part  of  its  medial  prolongation  below.  The 
medial  portion  of  the  muscle,  composed 
principally  of  the  fibers  arising  from  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  forms  a  thick 
fleshy  mass  consisting  of  coarse  bundles 
whidi  descend  almost  vertically,  and  end 
about  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  in  a 
rounded  tendon  which  is  inserted  into  the 
adductor  tubercle  on  the  medial  condyle  of 
the  femur,  and  b  connected  by  a  fibrous 
expansion  to  the  line  leading  upward  from 
the  tubercle  to  the  linea  aspera.  At  the 
insertion  of  Hbe  muscle,  there  is  a  series  of 
osseoaponeurotic  openings,  formed  by  tendi- 
nous arches  attached  to  the  bone.  The 
upper  four  openings  are  small,  and  give 
passage  to  the  perforating  branches  of  the 
profunda  femoris  artery.  The  lowest  is  of 
lat^  size,  and  transmits  the  femoral  vessels 
to  tbe  popliteal  fossa.  ^°-  *^-°^  "';^„°' ""' »"""  f™"^ 
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Variations. — ^The  Pectineus  is  sometimes  divided  into  an  outer  part  supplied  by  the  femoral 
nerve  and  an  innjsr  part  supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve.  The  muscle  may  be  attached  to  or 
inserted  into  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  The  Adductor  longus  may  be  double,  may  extend  to  the 
knee,  or  be  more  or  less  united  with  the  Peciineus.  The  Adductor  hrevis  may  be  divided  into  two 
or  three  parts,  or  it  may  be  united  to  the  Adductor  magnus.  The  Adductor  magnus  may  be  more 
or  less  segmented,  the  anterior  and  superior  portion  is  often  described  as  a  separate  muscle,  the 
Adductor  minimus.    The  muscle  may  be  fused  with  the  Quadratus  femoris. 

Nerves. — ^The  three  Adductores  and  the  Gracilis  are  supplied  by  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar 
nerves  through  the  obturator  nerve;  the  Adductor  magnus  receiving  an  additional  branch  from 
the  sacral  plexus  through  the  sciatic.  The  Pectineus'is  supplied  by  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
lumbar  nerves  through  the  femoral  nerve,  and  by  the  third  lumbar  through  the  accessory  obturator 
when  this  latter  exists.    Occasionally  it  receives  a  branch  from  the  obturator  nerve.* 

Actions. — The  Pectineus  and  three  Adductores  adduct  the  thigh  powerfully;  they  are  e6|>ecially 
used  in  horse  exercise,  the  sides  of  the  saddle  being  grasped  between  the  knees  by  the  contraction 
of  these  muscles.  In  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  their  insertions  into  the  linea  aspera,  they 
rotate  the  thigh  outward,  assisting  the  external  Rotators,  and  when  the  hmb  has  been  abducted, 
they  draw  it  medialward,  carrying  the  thigh  across  that  of  the  opposite  side.  The  Pectineus 
and  Adductores  brevis  and  longus  assist  the  Psoas  major  and  Iliacus  in  flexing  the  thigh  upon 
the  pelvis.  In  progression,  all  these  muscles  assist  in  drawing  forward  the  lower  limb.  The 
Gracilis  assists  the  Sartonus  in  flexing  the  leg  and  rotating  it  inward;  it  is  also  an  adductor  of  the 
thigh.  If  the  lower  extremities  be  fixed,  these  muscles,  taking  their  fixed  points  below,  may  act 
upon  the  pelvis,  serving  to  maintain  the  body  in  an  erect  posture;  or,  if  their  action  be  continued, 
flex  the  pelvis  forward  upon  the  femur. 

3.  The  Muscles  of  the  Gluteal  Beifion  (Fig.  434). 

Gluteus  maximus.  Obturator  internus. 

Gluteeus  medius.  Gemellus  superior. 

Glutseus  minimus.  Gemellus  inferior. 

Tensor  fascise  latae.  Quadratus  femoris. 

Piriformis.  Obturator  externus. 

The  GlutSBUS  maximus,  the  most  superficial  muscle  in  the  gluteal  region,  is  a 
broad  and  thick  fleshy  mass  of  a  quadrilateral  shape,  and  forms  the  prominence 
of  the  nates.  Its  large  size  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  muscular 
system  in  man,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  power  he  has  of  maintaining  the  trunk 
in  the  erect  posture.  The  muscle  is  remarkably  coarse  in  structure,  being  piade 
up  of  fasciculi  lying  parallel  with  one  another  and  collected  together  into  large 
bundles  separated  by  fibrous  septa.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  gluteal  line  of 
the  ilium,  and  the  rough  portion  of  bone  including  the  crest,  immediately  above 
and  behind  it;  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and  the 
side  of  the  coccyx;  'from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Sacrospinal  is,  the  sacrotuberous 
ligament,  and  the  fascia  (gluteal  aponeurosis)  covering  the  Glutaeus  medius. 
The  fibers  are  directed  obliquely  downward  and  lateralward;  those  forming  the 
upper  and  larger  portion  of  the  muscle,  together  with  the  superficial  fibers  of  the 
lower  portion,  end  in  a  thick  tendinous  lamina,  which  passes  across  the  greater 
trochanter,  and  is  inserted  into  the  iliotibial  band  of  the  fascia  lata;  the  deeper 
fibers  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  muscle  are  inserted  into  the  gluteal  tuberosity 
between  the  Vastus  lateralis  and  Adductor  magnus. 

Bursfld. — Three  borafld  are  usually  found  in  relation  with  the  deep  surface  of  this  muscle.  One 
of  these,  of  large  size,  and  generally  multilocular,  separates  it  from  the  greater  trochanter;  a 
second,  often  wanting,  is  situated  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  a  third  is  found  between 
the  tendon  of  the  muscle  and  that  of  the  Vastus  lateralis. 

The  Glutssus  medius  is  a  broad,  thick,  radiating  muscle,  situated  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pelvis.    Its  posterior  third  is  covered  by  the  Glutaeus  maximus^  its 

^  The  Pectineus  may  conaiat  of  two  incompletely  separated  strata;  the  lateral  or  dorsal  atfatum,  which  is  oonstant, 
is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  femoral  nerve,  or  in  the  absence  of  this  branch  by  the  accessory  obturator  nerves 
the  medial  or  ventral  stratum,  when  present,  is  supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve. — ^A.  M.  Paterson.  Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  zxvi,  43. 
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anterior  two-thirds  by  the  gluteal 
gponeuioius,  which  separates  it 
from  the  superficial  fascia  and 
mtegument.  It  arisea  from  tlie 
outer  surface  of  the  ilium  between 
the  iliac  crest  and  posterior  glu- 
teal line  above,  and  the  anterior 
gluteal  line  below;  it  also  arisea 
from  the  gluteal  aponeurosis 
covering  its  outer  surface.  The 
fiben  converge  to  a  strong  flat- 
tened tendon,  which  is  in^rUd 
into  the  oblique  ridge  which  runs 
downward  and  forward  on  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  greater  tro- 
dianter.  A  bursa  separates  the 
tendon  of  the  muscle  from  the 
surface  of  the  trochanter  over 
which  it  glides. 

TiriiHmiB.  —  The  poat«rior  bowier 
may  be  more  or  leas  doeely  united  to 
tbe  Pirifonuis,  or  some  of  the  fibeie  end 
on  iu  teDdon. 

Tie  Glateens  minimiu,  the  small- 
est of  the  three  Giuttei,  is  placed 
immediately  beneath  the  preced- 
ing. It  is  fan-shaped ,  arising  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  ilium, 
between  the  anterior  and  inferior 
gluteal  lines,  and  behind,  from 
the  mar^  of  the  greater  sciatic 
notch.  The  fibers  converge  to 
the  deep  surface  of  a  radiated 
aponemt)8is,  and  this  ends  in  a 
tendon  which  is  inserted  into  an 
impression  on  the  anterior  border 
of  the  greater  trochanter,  and 
gives  an  expansion  to  the  capsule 
of  the  hip-joint.  A  bursa  is 
interposed  between  the  tendon 
and  the  greater  trochanter.  Be- 
tween the  Glutseus  medius  and 
Glutseus  minimus  are  the  deep 
branches  of  the  superior  gluteal  i 

vessels  and   the  superior  gluteal 
ner\e.    The  deep  surface  of  the     Semita 
Glutfeus  minimus  is  in  relation  ^ 

with  the  reflected  tendon  of  the       "^ 
Rectus  femoris  and  the  capsule 
of  the  hip-joint. 

TuiatkOS.^The  muscle  may  be  di- 
vided into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
part,  or  it  may  send  slips  to  the  Piri- 
rormia,  the  Geioellus  superior  or  the 
outer  p&rt  of  the  origin  of  the  Vastus 

lateralis.  Fio.  434. — MimcIm  of  the  aluWul  ind  pooter 
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The  Tensor  f&scite  labe  {Tensor  jascia  femoria)  arises  from  the  anterior  part 
of  the  outer  lip  of  the  iliac  crest;  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine,  and  part  of  the  outer  border  of  the  notch  below  it,  between  the  Glutseua 
medius  and  Sartorius;  and  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  fascia  lata.  It  is  iruerted 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  iliotibial  band  of  the  fascia  lata  about  the  junction 
of  the  middle  and  upper  thirds  of  the  thigh. 

The  Piriformis  is  a  flat  muscle,  pyramidal  in  shape,  lying  almost  parallel  with 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  Gluteus  medius.  It  is  situated  partly  within  the  pelvis 
against  its  posterior  wall,  and  partly  at  the  back  of  the  hip-joint.  It  arises  from 
the  front  of  the  sacrum  by  three  fleshy  digitations,  attached  to  the  portions  of 
bone  between  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  anterior  sacral  foramina,  and  to 
the  grooves  leading  from  the  foramina:  a  few  fibers  also  arise  from  the  margin  of 
the  gre^r  sciatic  foramen,  and  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrotuberous 
I'SJP'Vp  '^^^  muscle  passes  out  of  the  pelvb  through  the  greater  sciatic  fora- 
Eom^nne  upper  part  of  which  it  fills,  and  is  imerted  by  a  rounded  tendon  into 
tHeupper  border  of  the  greater  trochanter  behind,  but  often  partly  blended  with, 
the  common  tendon  of  l£e  Obturator  internus  and  Gemelli. 

Tulktioiu. — It  is  frequeatly  pierced  by  the  common  peroneal  nerve  and  thus  divided  more  or 
leea  into  two  parts.  It  may  be  united  with  the  Glutsua  medium,  or  eend  fibers  to  the  Glutieua 
minimus  or  receive  fibers  from  the  Gemellus  superior.  It  may  h&ve  only  one  or  two  sacral  attach- 
ments or  be  inserted  in  to  the  capeule  of  the  hip-joint.    It  may  be  absent. 


Flo.  435,— The  obturstor  n 


Obturator  Hembrans  (Fig.  435). — ^The  obturator  membrane  is  a  thin  fibrous  sheet, 
which  almost  completely  closes  the  obturator  foramen.  Its  fibers  are  arranged 
in  interlacing  bundles  mainly  transverse  in  direction;  the  uppermost  bundle  is 
attached  to  the  obturator  tubercles  and  completes  the  obturator  canal  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve.  The  membrane  is  attached  to  the  sharp 
margin  of  the  obturator  foramen  except  at  Its  lower  lateral  angle,  where  it  is  fixed 
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to  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  inferior  ramus  of  the  ischium,  i.  e.,  within  the  margin. 
Both  obturator  muscles  are  connected  with  this  membrane. 

The  Obturator  intemos  is  situated  partly  within  the  lesser  pelvis,  and  partly 
at  the  back  of  the  hip-joint.  It  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  antero-lateral 
wall  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  surrounds  the  greater  part  of  the  obturator  foramen, 
bemg  attached  to  the  inferior  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  and  at  the  side  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  hip  bone  below  and  behind  the  pelvic  brim,'  reaching  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  greater  sciatic  foramen  above  and  behind  to  the  obturator  fora- 
men below  and  in  front.  It  also  arises  from  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  obturator 
membrane  except  in  the  posterior  part,  from  the  tendinous  arch  which  completes  the 
canal  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve,  and  to  a  slight  extent  from 
the  obturator  fascia,  which  covers  the  muscle.  The  fibers  converge  rapidly  toward 
the  lesser  sciatic  foramen,  and  end  in  four  or  five  tendinous  bands,  which  are  found 
on  the  deep  surfatce  of  the  muscle;  these  bands  are  reflected  at  a  right  angle  over 
the  grooved  surface  of  the  ischium  between  its  spine  and  tuberosity.  This  bony 
surface  is  covered  by  smooth  cartilage,  which  is  separated  from  the  tendon  by  a 
bursa,  and  presents  one  or  more  ridges  corresponding  with  the  furrows  between 
the  tendinous  bands.  These  bands  leave  the  pelvis  through  the  lesser  sciatic  fora- 
men and  unite  into  a  single  flattened  tendon,  which  passes  horizontally  across  the 
capsule  of  the  hip-joint,  and,  after  receiving  the  attachments  of  the  Gemelli,  is 
inserted  into  the  forepart  of  the  medial  surface  of  the  greater  trochanter  above 
the  trochanteric  fossa.  A  bursa,  narrow  and  elongated  in  form,  is  usually  found 
between  the  tendon  and  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint;  it  occasionally  communicates 
with  the  bursa  between  the  tendon  and  the  ischium. 

The  Cremelli  are  two  small  muscular  fasciculi,  accessories  to  the  tendon  of  the 
Obturator  intemus  which  is  received  into  a  groove  between  them. 

The  Gemellus  superior,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of 
the  spine  of  the  ischium,  blends  with  the  upper  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator 
intemus,  and  is  inserted  with  it  into  the  medial  surface  of  the  greater  trochanter. 
It  is  sometimes  wanting. 

The  Qemellus  inferior  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
immediately  below  the  groove  for  the  Obturator  intemus  tendon.  It  blends  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus,  and  is  inserted  with  it 
it  into  the  medial  surface  of  the  greater  trochanter.    Rarely  absent. 

The  Quadratus  femoris  is  a  flat,  quadrilateral  muscle,  between  the  Gemellus 
inferior  and  the  upper  margin  of  the  Adductor  magnus;  it  is  separated  from  the 
latter  by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  medial  femoral  circumflex  vessels.  It  arises 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  external  border  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  linea  quadrata — ^that  is,  the  line  which  extends 
vertically  downward  from  the  intertrochanteric  crest.  A  bursa  is  often  found 
between  the  front  of  this  muscle  and  the  lesser  trochanter.    Sometimes  absent. 

The  Obturator  eztemos  (Fig.  436)  is  a  flat,  triangular  muscle,  which  covers 
the  outer  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  It  arises  from  the  margin 
of  bone  immediately  around  the  medial  side  of  the  obturator  foramen,  viz.,  from 
the  rami  of  the  pubis,  and  the  inferior  ramus  of  the  ischium;  it  also  arises  from  the 
medial  two-thirds  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  obturator  membrane,  and  from  the 
tendinous  arch  which  completes  the  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels 
and  nerves.  The  fibers  springing  from  the  pubic  arch  extend  on  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  bone,  where  they  obtain  a  narrow  origin  between  the  margin  of  the 
foramen  and  the  attachment  of  the  obturator  membrane.  The  fibers  converge 
and  pass  backward,  lateralward,  and  upward,  and  end  in  a  tendon  which  runs 
across  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  lower  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  hip- 
joint  and  is  inserted  into  the  trochanteric  fossa  of  the  femur.  The  obturator  vessels 
lie  between  the  muscle  and  the  obturator  membrane;  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
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The  TensOT  fascia  late  (Tetuor  faseuB  femorU)  ariaea  from  the  anterior  part 
of  the  outer  lip  of  the  iliac  crest;  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine,  and  part  of  the  outer  border  of  the  notch  below  it,  between  the  Glutseus 
medius  and  Sartorius;  and  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  fascia  lata.  It  is  iruerted 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  iliotibial  band  of  the  fascia  lata  about  the  junction 
of  the  middle  and  upper  thirds  of  the  thigh. 

The  Piriformis  is  a  flat  muscle,  pyramidal  in  shape,  lying  almost  parallel  with 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  Gluteeus  medius.  It  is  situated  partly  within  the  pelvis 
against  its  posterior  wall,  and  partly  at  the  back  of  the  hip-joint.  It  arises  from 
the  front  of  the  sacrum  by  three  fleshy  digitations,  attached  to  the  portions  of 
bone  between  the  flrst,  second,  third,  and  fourth  anterior  sacral  foramina,  and  to 
the  grooves  leading  from  the  foramina :  a  few  fibers  also  arise  from  the  margin  of 
the  greater  sciatic  foramen,  and  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrotuberous 
'ig^pi^rf?  "^^  muscle  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  greater  sciatic  fora- 
la^/Mie  upper  part  of  which  it  fills,  and  is  inserted  by  a  rounded  tendon  into 
tBe  upper  border  of  the  greater  trochanter  behind,  but  often  partly  blended  with, 
the  common  tendon  of  the  Obturator  intemus  and  Gemelli. 

Tariatktnt. — It  is  frequently  pierced  by  the  oonunoa  peroneal  nerve  and  thus  divided  more  or 
leas  into  two  parts.  It  may  be  united  with  the  Glutams  medius,  or  send  fibers  to  the  Gltitffius 
minimUB  or  receive  fibers  from  the  Gemellus  superior.  It  may  have  only  one  or  two  sacral  attach- 
ments or  be  inserted  in  to  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.    It  may  be  absent. 


Fio.  43S.— Tha  obtuni 


Obtnratw  Membrane  (Fig.  435). — The  obturator  membrane  is  a  thin  fibrous  sheet, 
which  almost  completely  closes  the  obturator  foramen.  Its  fibers  are  arranged 
in  interlacing  bundles  mainly  transverse  in  direction;  the  uppermost  bundle  is 
attached  to  tixe  obturator  tubercles  and  completes  the  obturator  canal  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve.  The  membrane  is  attached  to  the  sharp 
margin  of  the  obturator  foramen  except  at  its  lower  lateral  angle,  where  it  is  fixed 
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to  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  inferior  ramus  of  the  ischium,  i.  e,,  within  the  margin. 
Both  obturator  muscles  are  connected  with  this  membrane. 

The  Obturator  intemos  is  situated  partly  within  the  lesser  pelvis,  and  partly 
at  the  back  of  the  hip-joint.  It  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  antero-lateral 
wall  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  surrounds  the  greater  part  of  the  obturator  foramen, 
being  attached  to  the  inferior  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium,  and  at  the  side  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  hip  bone  below  and  behind  the  pelvic  brim,"  reaching  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  greater  sciatic  foramen  above  and  behind  to  the  obturator  fora- 
men below  and  in  front.  It  also  arises  from  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  obturator 
membrane  except  in  the  posterior  part,  from  the  tendinous  arch  which  completes  the 
canal  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve,  and  to  a  slight  extent  from 
the  obturator  fascia,  which  covers  the  muscle.  The  fibers  converge  rapidly  toward 
the  lesser  sciatic  foramen,  and  end  in  four  or  five  tendinous  bands,  which  are  found 
on  the  deep  surface  of  the  muscle;  these  bands  are  reflected  at  a  right  angle  over 
the  grooved  surface  of  the  ischium  between  its  spine  and  tuberosity.  This  bony 
surface  is  covered  by  smooth  cartilage,  which  is  separated  from  the  tendon  by  a 
bursa,  and  presents  one  or  more  ridges  corresponding  with  the  furrows  between 
the  tendinous  bands.  These  bands  leave  the  pelvis  through  the  lesser  sciatic  fora- 
men and  imite  into  a  single  flattened  tendon,  which  passes  horizontally  across  the 
capsule  of  the  hip-joint,  and,  after  receiving  the  attachments  of  the  Gemelli,  is 
inserted  into  the  forepart  of  the  medial  surface  of  the  greater  trochanter  above 
the  trochanteric  fossa.  A  bursa,  narrow  and  elongated  in  form,  is  usually  found 
between  the  tendon  and  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint;  it  occasionally  communicates 
with  the  bursa  between  the  tendon  and  the  ischium. 

The  Cremelli  are  two  small  muscular  fasciculi,  accessories  to  the  tendon  of  the 
Obturator  intemus  which  is  received  into  a  groove  between  them. 

The  Gemellus  superior,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  arises  from  the  outer  siu^ace  of 
the  spine  of  the  ischium,  blends  with  the  upper  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator 
intemus,  and  is  inserted  with  it  into  the  medial  surface  of  the  greater  trochanter. 
It  is  sometimes  wanting. 

The  Qemellos  inferior  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
immediately  below  the  groove  for  the  Obturator  internus  tendon.  It  blends  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus,  and  is  inserted  with  it 
it  into  the  medial  surface  of  the  greater  trochanter.    Rarely  absent. 

The  Qnadratus  femoris  is  a  flat,  quadrilateral  muscle,  between  the  Gemellus 
inferior  and  the  upper  margin  of  the  Adductor  magnus;  it  is  separated  from  the 
latter  by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  medial  femoral  circumflex  vessels.  It  arises 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  external  border  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  linea  quadrata — ^that  is,  the  line  which  extends 
vertically  downward  from  the  intertrochanteric  crest.  A  bursa  is  often  found 
between  the  front  of  this  muscle  and  the  lesser  trochanter.    Sometimes  absent. 

The  Obturator  extomus  (Fig.  436)  is  a  flat,  triangular  muscle,  which  covers 
the  outer  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  It  arises  from  the  margin 
of  bone  immediately  around  the  medial  side  of  the  obturator  foramen,  viz.,  from 
the  rami  of  the  pubis,  and  the  inferior  ramus  of  the  ischium;  it  also  arises  from  the 
medial  two-thirds  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  obturator  membrane,  and  from  the 
tendinous  arch  which  completes  the  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels 
and  nerves.  The  fibers  springing  from  the  pubic  arch  extend  on  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  bone,  where  they  obtain  a  narrow  origin  between  the  margin  of  the 
foramen  and  the  attachment  of  the  obturator  membrane.  The  fibers  converge 
and  pass  backward,  lateralward,  and  upward,  and  end  in  a  tendon  which  runs 
across  the  back  of  tie  neck  of  the  femur  and  lower  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  hip- 
joint  and  is  inserted  into  the  trochanteric  fossa  of  the  femur.  The  obturator  vessels 
lie  between  the  muscle  and  the  obturator  membrane;  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
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\ 
obturator  nerve  reaches  the  thigh  by  passing  in  front  of  the  muscle,  and  the 

posterior  branch  by  piercing  it. 

Norm.— The  Gluteus  m&ximua  is  supplied  by  the  fifth  lumbar  and  first  and  second  sacrs 
nerves  through  the  inferior  gluteal  nerve;  the  Glutei  mediua  and  minimus  and  the  Tensor  fasciip 
latffi  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves  through  the  superior  gluteal;  the  Piri- 
formis ifl  supplied  by  the  first  sjid  second  sacral  nerves;  the  Gemellus  inferior  and  Quadratus 
femoris  by  the  last  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves;  the  Gemellus  superior  and  Obturator  intemus 
by  the  first,  second,  and  third  sacral  nerves,  and  the  Obturator  exiemua  by  the  third  and  fourth 
lumbar  nerves  through  the  obturator. 


Fta,  43S.— Tha  ObtunUtr  eiUraiu. 

Actkou. — When  the  Gluteus  maximus  takes  its  fixed  point  from  the  pelvis,  it  extends  the 
femur  and  brings  the  bent  thigh  into  a  line  with  the  body.  Taking  its  fixed  point  from  below, 
it  acta  upon  the  pelvis,  supporting  it  and  the  trunk  upon  the  head  of  the  femur;  this  is  especially 
obvious  in  standing  on  one  leR.  Its  moat  powerful  action  is  to  cause  the  body  to  regain  the  erect 
position  after  stooping,  by  drawing  the  pelvis  backward,  being  aaaisted  in  this  action  by  the 
Biceps  femoris,  Semitendinosus,  and  Semimembranosus,  The  Glutxua  maxiinus  is  a  tensor  of 
the  fascia  lata,  and  by  its  connection  with  the  iliotibial  band  steadies  the  femur  on  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  tibia  during  standing,  when  the  Extensor  muscles  are  relaxed.  The  lower  part 
of  the  muscle  also  acts  as  an  >«Uucl^u-aad«xteniid  rotator  of  the  limb.  The  Glutei  medius  and 
minimus  abduct  the  thigh,  when  the  limb  is  extended,  and  are  principally  called  into  action  in 
supporting  the  body  on  one  limb,  in  conjunction  with  the  Tensor  fasciiE  latte.  Their  anterior 
fibers,  by  drawing  the  greater  trochanter  forward,  rotate  the  thigh  inward,  in  which  action  they 
are  also  assisted  by  the  Tensor  fascife  lats.  The  Tensor  fascicelate  is  a  tensor  of  the  fascia  lata: 
continuing  its  action,  the  oblique  direction  of  its  fibers  enables  it  to  abduct  the  thigh  and  to  rotate 
it  inward.  In  the  erect  posture,  acting  from  below,  it  will  serve  to  steady  the  pelvis  upon  the  head 
of  the  femur;  asd  by  means  of  the  iliotibial  band  it  steadies  the  condyles  of  the  femur  on  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia,  ajid  assists  the  Glutieus  maximus  in  supporting  the  knee  in  the 
extended  position.  The  remaining  muscles  are  powerful  external  rotators  of  the  thigh.  In  the 
sitting  posture,  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  their  action  as  rotel^Ta  ceases,  and  they 
become  abductors,  with  the  exception  of  the  Obturator  extemus,  which  still  rotates  the  femur 
outward. 

4.  The  Posterior  Femoral  Muscles  (Hamstrins  Muscles)  (Fig.  434). 
Biceps  femoris.  Semitendinosus.  Semimembranosus. 

The  Biceps  femoris  (Biceps)  is  situated  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  asptet  of  the 
thigh.     It  has  two  heads  of  origin ;  one,  the  lone  head,  arises  from  the  lower  and  inner 
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impression  on  the  back  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  by  a  tendon  common 
to  it  and  the  Semitendinosus,  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrotuberous  liga- 
ment; the  other,  the  short  head,  arises  from  the  lateral  lip  of  the  linea  aspera, 
between  the  Adductor  magnus  and  Vastus  lateralis,  extending  up  almost  as  high 
as  the  insertion  of  the  Glutaeus  maximus;  from  the  lateral  prolongation  of  the 
linea  aspera  to  within  5  cm.  of  the  lateral  condyle;  and  from  the  lateral  inter- 
muscular septum.  The  fibers  of  the  long  head  form  a  fusiform  belly,  which  passes 
obliquely  downward  and  lateralward  across  the  sciatic  nerve  to  end  in  an  aponeu- 
rosis which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle,  and  receives  the  fibers  of 
the  short  head;  thb  aponeurosis  becomes  gradually  contracted  into  a  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  lateral  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  by  a  small 
slip  into  the  lateral  condyle  of  the  tibia.  At  its  insertion  the  tendon  divides  into 
two  portions,  which  embrace  the  fibular  collateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint. 
From  the  posterior  border  of  the  tendon  a  thin  expansion  is  given  off  to  the  fascia 
of  the  leg.  The  tendon  of  insertion  of  this  muscle  forms  the  lateral  hamstring; 
the  common  peroneal  nerve  descends  along  its  medial  border. 

Yariationa. — ^The  short  head  may  be  absent;  additional  heads  may  arise  from  the  ischial 
tuberosity,  the  linea  aspera,  the  medial  supracondylar  ridge  of  the  femur  or  from  various  other 
parts.   A  slip  may  pass  to  the  Gastrocnemius. 

The  Semitendmosiis,  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  its  tendon  of  insertion, 
is  situated  at  the  posterior  and  medial  aspect  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  from  the  lower 
and  medial  impression  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  by  a  tendon  common 
to  it  and  the  long  head  of  the  Biceps  femoris;  it  also  arises  from  an  aponeurosis 
which  connects  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  two  muscles  to  the  extent  of  about 
7.5  cm.  from  their  origin.  The  muscle  is  fusiform  and  ends  a  little  below  the  middle 
of  the  thigh  in  a  long  round  tendon  which  lies  along  the  medial  side  of  the  popliteal 
fossa;  it  then  curves  around  the  medial  condyle  of  the  tibia  and  passes  over  the 
tibial  collateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bursa, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of 'the  medial  siurface  of  the  body  of  the  tibia, 
nearly  as  far  forward  as  its  anterior  crest.  At  its  insertion  it  gives  off  from  its 
lower  border  a  prolongation  to  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg  and  lies  behind  the  tendon 
of  the  Sartorius,  and  below  that  of  the  Gracilis,  to  which  it  is  united.  A  tendinous 
intersection  is  usually  observed  about  the  middle  of  the  muscle. 

The  Semimembranosus,  so  called  from  its  membranous  tendon  of  origin,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  back  and  medial  side  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  by  a  thick  tendon  from 
the  upper  and  outer  impression  on  the  tuberosity' of  the  ischium,  above  and  lateral 
to  the  Biceps  femoris  and  Semitendinosus.  The  tendon  of  origin  expands  into  an 
aponetirosis,  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  muscle;  from 
this  aponeurosis  muscular  fibers  arise,  and  converge  to  another  aponeurosis  which 
covers  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  siurface  of  the  muscle  and  contracts  into  the 
tendon  of  insertion.  It  is  inserted  mainly  into  the  horizontal  groove  on  the  posterior 
medial  aspect  of  the  medial  condyle  of  the  tibia.  The  tendon  of  insertion  gives  off 
certain  fibrous  expansions:  one,  of  considerable  size,  passes  upward  and  lateralward 
to  be  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  lateral  condyle  of  the  femur,  forming  part 
of  the  obliqve  popliteal  ligament  of  the  knee-joint;  a  second  is  continued  downward 
to  the  fascia  which  covers  the  Popliteus  muscle;  while  a  few  fibers  join  the  tibial 
collateral  ligament  of  the  joint  and  the  fascia  of  the  leg.  The  muscle  overlaps  the 
upper  part  of  the  popliteal  vessels. 

VariatioiiB. — It  may  be  reduced  or  absent,  or  double,  arising  mainly  from  the  sacrotuberous 
b'gament  and  giving  a  slip  to  the  femur  or  Adductor  magnus. 

The  tendons  of  insertion  of  the  two  preceding  muscles  form  the  medial  ham- 
strings. 
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Nerves. — The  muscles  of  this  region  are  supplied  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  the  first, 
second,  and  third  sacral  nerves;  the  nerve  to  the  short  head  of  the  Biceps  femoris  is  derived  from 
the  conunon  peronecd,  the  other  muscles  are  supplied  through  the  tibial  nerve. 

Actions. — ^The  hamstring  muscles  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh.  When  the  knee  is  semiflexed, 
the  Biceps  femoris  in  consequence  of  its  oblique  direction  rotates  the  leg  slightly  outward;  and 
the  Semitendinosus,  and  to  a  slight  extent  the  Semimembranosus,  rotate  the  leg  inward,  assist- 
ing the  Popliteus.  Taking  their  fixed  point  from  below,  these  muscles  serve  to  support  the  pelvis 
upon  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  to  draw  the  trunk  directly  backward,  as  in  raising  it  from  the 
stooping  position  or  in  feats  of  strength,  when  the  body  is  thrown  backward  in  the  form  of  an 
arch.  As  already  indicated  on  page  285,  complete  flexion  of  the  hip  cannot  be  effected  unless 
the  knee-joint  is  also  flexed,  on  accoxmt  of  the  shortness  of  the  hamstring  muscles. 

m.   THE  MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  LEG. 

The  muscles  of  the  leg  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  anterior,  posterior, 
and  lateral. 

1.  The  Anterior  Crural  Muscles  (Fig.  437). 

Tibialis  anterior.  Extensor  digitorum  longus. 

Extensor  hallucis  longus.  Peronseus  tertius. 

Deep  Fascia  {fascia  cruris). — The  deep  fascia  of  the  leg  forms  a  complete  invest- 
ment to  the  muscles,  and  is  fused  with  the  periosteum  over  the  subcutaneous 
surfaces  of  the  bones.  It  is  continuous  abcroe  with  the  fascia  lata,  and  is  attached 
around  the  knee  to  the  patella,  the  ligamentum  patellae,  the  tuberosity  and  con- 
dyles of  the  tibia,  and  the  head  of  the  fibula.  Behind^  it  forms  the  popliteal  fascia, 
covering  in  the  popliteal  fossa;  here  it  is  strengthened  by  transverse  fibers,  and 
perforated  by  the  small  saphenous  vein.  It  receives  an  expansion  from  the  tendon 
of  the  Biceps  femoris  laterally,  and  from  the  tendons  of  the  Sartorius,  Gracilis, 
Semitendinosus,  s^nd  Semimembranosus  medially;  in  front,  it  blends  with  the  peri- 
osteum covering  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  with  that  covering 
the  head  and  malleolus  of  the  fibula;  below-^  it  is  continuous  with  the  transverse 
crural  and  laciniate  ligaments.  It  is  thick  and  dense  in  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  leg,  and  gives  attachment,  by  its  deep  surface,  to  the  Tibialis  anterior 
and  Extensor  digitorum  longus;  but  thinner  behind,  where  it  covers  the  Gastroc- 
nemius and  Soleus.  It  gives  off  from  its  deep  surface,  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  leg, 
two  strong  intermuscular  septa,  the  anterior  and  posterior  peroneal  septa,  which 
enclose  the  Peroneei  longus  and  brevis,  and  separate  them  from  the  muscles  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  crural  regions,  and  several  more  slender  processes  which 
enclose  the  individual  muscles  in  each  region.  A  broad  transverse  intermuscular 
septum,  called  the  deep  transverse  fascia  of  the  leg,  intervenes  between  the  super- 
ficial and  deep  posterior  crural  muscles. 

The  Tibialis  anterior  (Tibialis  arvticus)  is  situated  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  tibia; 
it  is  thick  and  fleshy  above,  tendinous  below.  It  arises  from  the  lateral  condyle 
and  upper  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  body  of  the  tibia;  from 
the  adjoining  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane;  from  the  deep  surface  of  the 
fascia;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  Extensor  digitorum 
longus.  The  fibers  run  vertically  downward,  and  end  in  a  tendon,  which  is  apparent 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  muscle  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg.  After  passing 
through  the  most  medial  compartments  of  the  transverse  and  cruciate  crural 
ligaments,  it  is  inserted  into  the  medial  and  under  surface  of  the  first  cuneiform 
bone,  and  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  This  muscle  overlaps  the  anterior 
tibial  vessels  and  deep  peroneal  nerve  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg. 

VariationB. — A  4eep  portion  of  the  muscle  is  rarely  inserted  into  the  talus,  or  a  tendinous  slip 
may  pass  to  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  or  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 
The  Tibiofaacialis  anterior^  a  small  muscle  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  to  the  transverse  or 
cruciate  crural  ligaments  or  deep  fascia. 
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The  Eztonsor  hallncis  longns  ( Extensor  propriits 
Mlucia)  ia  a  thin  muscle,  situated  between  the 
Tibialis  anterior  and  the  Extensor  diptorum 
loDgus.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
fibda  for  about  the  middle  two-fourths  of  its 
extent,  medial  to  the  origin  of  the  Extensor  digi- 
tomm  longus;  it  also  arUes  from  the  interosseous 
membrane  to  a  similar  extent.  The  anterior 
tibial  vessels  and  deep  peroneal  nerve  lie  between 
it  and  the  Tibialis  anterior.  The  fibers  pass 
downward,  and  end  in  a  tendon,  which  occupies 
the  anterior  border  of  the  muscle,  passes  through 
a  distinct  compartment  in  the  cruciate  crural 
ligament,  crosses  from  the  lateral  to  tiie  medial 
side  of  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  near  the  bend  of 
the  ankle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  distal 
pbalaox  of  the  great  toe.  Opposite  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulation,  the  tendon  gives  off  a  thin 
prolongation  on  either  side,  to  caver  the  surface 
of  the  joint.  An  expansion  from  the  medial  side 
of  the  tendon  is  usually  inserted  into  the  base  of 
the  proximal  phalanx. 

Tiristioiia. — Occaaionally  united  at  its  OTigin  with  the 
Ex(«DSor  digitorum  longus.  Exlemor.  oeais  melaiarsi  hal- 
Iscit,  asmall  muscle,  eometimes  found  as  a  slip  from  the 
Eitoisor  hsJlucia  longus,  or  from  the  Tibialis  anterior,  or 
FroDi  the  Extensor  digitorum  longus.  or  as  a  distinct  mus- 
cle; it  traverses  the  same  compartipent  of  the  transverse 
ligament  with  the  Extensor  hftlluds  longus.    • 

The  Xxteiuot  dicttorum  longus  is  a  penniform 
muscle,  situated  at  the  lateral  part  of  the  front 
of  the  leg.  It  arises  from  the  lateral  condyle  of 
the  tibia;  from  ihe  upp«  three-fourths  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  fibula;  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane; 
from  the  deep  surface  of  the  fascia;  and  from  the 
intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  Tibialis 
anterior  on  the  medial,  and  the  Peronsei  on  the 
lateral  side.  Between  it  and  the  Tibialis  anterior 
are  the  upper  portions  of  the  anterior  tibial  vessels 
and  deep  peroneal  nerve.  The  tendon  passes  under 
the  transverse  and  cruciate  crural  ligaments  in 
company  with  the  Peronseus  tertius,  and  divides 
into  four  slips,  which  run  forward  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  and  are  inserted  into  the  second  and 
third  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes.  The  tea- 
dons  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes  are 
each  joined,  opposite  the  metatarsophalangeal 
articulation,  on  the  lateral  side  by  a  tendon  of 
the  Extensor  digitorum  brevis.  The  tendons  are 
inserted  in  the  following  manner:  each  receives  a 
fibrous  expansion  from  the  Interossei  and  Lum- 
bricalis,  and  then  spreads  out  into  a  broad  apon- 
eurosis, which  covers  the  dorsal  surface  of  the        ^"''  *^' 
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first  phalanx:  this  aponeurosis,  at  the  articulation  of  the  first  with  the  second 
phalanx,  divides  into  three  slips — an  intermediate,  which  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  second  phalanx;  and  two  collateral  slips,  which,  after  uniting  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  second  phalanx,  are  continued  onward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  third  phalanx. 

Variations. — This  muscle  varies  considerably  in  the  modes  of  origin  and  the  arrangement  of  its 
various  tendons.  The  tendons  to  the  second  and  fifth  toes  may  be  found  doubled,  or  extra  slips 
are  given  off  from  one  or  more  tendons  to  their  corresponding  metatarsal  bones,  or  to  the  short 
extensor,  or  to  one  of  the  interosseous  muscles.  A  slip  to  the  great  toe  from  the  innermost  tendon 
has  been  found. 

The  Peronsdos  tertius  is  a  part  of  the  Extensor  digitorum  longus,  and  might 
be  described  as  its  fifth  tendon.  The  fibers  belonging  to  this  tendon  arise  from 
the  lower  third  or  more  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fibula;  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  interosseous  membrane;  and  from  an  intermuscular  septum  between  it 
and  the  Peroneeus  brevis.  The  tendon,  after  passing  under  the  transverse  and 
cruciate  crural  ligaments  in  the  same  canal  as  the  Extensor  digitorum  longus, 
is  inserted  into  the  dorSal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little 
toe.    This  muscle  is  sometimes  wanting. 

Nerves. — These  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves 
through  the  deep  peroneal  nerve. 

Actions. — ^The  Tibialis  anterior  and  Peronseus  tertius  are  the  direct  flexors  of  the  foot  at  the 
ankle-joint;  the  former  muscle,  when  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Tibialis  posterior,  raises  the 
medial  border  of  the  foot,  i.  6.,  inverts  the  foot;  and  the  latter,  acting  with  the  Peronaei  brevis 
and  longus,  raises  the  lateral  border  of  the  foot,  t.  e.,  everts  the  foot.  The  Extensor  digitorum 
longus  and  Extensor  hallucis  longus  extend  the  phalanges  of  the  toes,  and,  continuing  their 
action,  flex  the  foot  upon  the  leg.  Taking  their  fixed  points  from  below,  in  the  erect  posture, 
all  these  muscles  serve  to  fix  the  bones  of  the  leg  in  the  perpendicular  position,  and  give  increased 
strength  to  the  ankle-joint. 

2.  The  Posterior  Crural  Muscles. 

The  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  leg  are  subdivided  into  two  groups — superficial 
and  deep.  Those  of  the  superficial  group  constitute  a  powerful  muscular  mass, 
forming  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Their  large  size  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  muscular  apparatus  in  man,  and  bears  a  direct  relation  to  his  erect 
attitude  and  his  mode  of  progression. 

The  Superficial  Group  (Fig.  438). 

Gastrocnemius.  Soleus.  Plantaris. 

The  Oastrocneinius  is  the  most  superficial  muscle,  and  forms  the  greater  part 
of  the  calf.  It  arises  by  two  heads,  which  are  connected  to  the  condyles  of  the 
femur  by  strong,  flat  tendons.  The  medial  and  larger  head  takes  its  origin  from  a 
depression  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  medial  condyle  and  from  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  femur.  The  lateral  head  arises  from  an  impression  on  the  side  of  the 
lateral  condyle  and  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  femur  inunediately  above 
the  lateral  part  of  the  condyle.  Both  heads,  also,  arise  from  the  subjacent  part 
of  the  capsule  of  the  knee.  Each  tendon  spreads  out  into  an  aponeurosis,  which 
covers  the  posterior  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  muscle  to  which  it  belongs. 
From  the  anterior  surfaces  of  'these  tendinous  expansions,  muscular  fibers  are 
given  off;  those  of  the  medial  head  being  thicker  and  extending  lower  than  those 
of  the  lateral.  The  fibers  unite  at  an  angle  in  the  middle  line  of  the  muscle  in  a 
tendinous  raph6,  which  expands  into  a  broad  aponeurosis  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  tjie  muscle,  and  into  this  the  remaining  fibers  are  inserted.  The  aponeurosis, 
gradually  contracting,  unites  with  the  tendon  of  the  Soleus,  and  forms  with  it 
the  tendo  calcaneus. 
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Yuiations. — Absence  of  the  outer  head  or  of  the  entire  muscle.  Extra  slips  from  the  popliteal 
surface  of  the  femur. 

The  Soleus  is  a  broad  flat  muscle  situated  immediately  in  front  of  the  Gastroc- 
nemius. It  arises  by  tendinous  fibers  from  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  fibula, 
and  from  the  upper  third  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone;  from  the 
popliteal  line,  and  the  middle  third  of  the  medial  border  of  the  tibia;  some  fibers 
also  arise  from  a  tendinous  arch  placed  between  the  tibial  and  fibular  origins 
of  the  muscle,  in  front  of  which  the  popliteal  vessels  and  tibial  nerve  run.  The 
fibers  end  in  an  aponeurosis  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle,  and, 
gradually  becoming  thicker  and  narrower,  joins  with  the  tendon  of  the  Gastroc- 
nemius, and  forms  with  it  the  tendo  calcaneus. 

YaiiatUnui. — Accessory  head  to  its  lower  and  inner  part  usually  ending  in  the  tendocalcaneus,  or 
the  calcaneus,  or  the  laciniate  ligament. 

The  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus  together  form  a  muscular  mass  which  is  occa- 
sionally described  as  the  Triceps  sura;  its  tendon  of  insertion  is  the  tendo  calcaneus. 

Tendo  Calcaneus  (tendo  AchUlis) . — ^The  tendo  calcaneus,  the  conunon  tendon  of  the 
Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus,  is  the  thickest  and  strongest  in  the  body.  It  is  about 
15  cm.  long,  and  begins  near  the  middle  of  the  leg,  but  receives  fleshy  fibers  on  its 
anterior  surface,  almost  to  its  lower  end.  Gradually  becoming  contracted  below, 
it  is  inserted  into  the  middle  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  calcaneus,  a  bursa 
being  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  upper  part  of  this  surface.  The  ten- 
don spreads  out  somewhat  at  its  lower  end,  so  that  its  narrowest  part  is  about 
4  em.  above  its  insertion.  It  is  covered  by  the  fascia  and  the  integument,  and  is 
separated  from  the  deep  muscles  and  vessels  by  a  considerable  interval  filled  up 
with  areolar  and  adipose  tissue.  Along  its  lateral  side,  but  superficial  to  it,  is  the 
small  saphenous  vein. 

The  Plantaris  is  placed  between  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus.  It  arises  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  prolongation  of  the  linea  aspera,  and  from  the  oblique 
popliteal  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  It  forms  a  small  fusiform  belly,  from  7  to 
10  cm.  long,  ending  in  a  long  slender  tendon  which  crosses  obliquely  between  the 
two  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  runs  along  the  inedial  border  of  the  tendo  calcaneus, 
to  be  inserted  with  it  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  calcaneus.  This  muscle  is  some- 
times double,  and  at  other  times  wanting.  Occasionally,  its  tendon  is  lost  in  the 
laciniate  ligament,  or  in  the  fascia  of  the  leg. 

Nerref . — ^The  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus  are  supplied  by  the  first  and  second  sacral  nerves, 
and  the  Plantaris  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves,  through  the  tibial  nerve. 

Actioiis. — ^The  muscles  of  the  calf  are  the  chief  extensors  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle-joint.  They 
possess  considerable  power,  and  are  constantly  called  into  use  in  standing,  walking,  dancmg, 
and  leaping;  hence  the  large  size  they  usually  present.  In  walking,  these  muscles  raise  the  heel 
from  the  ground;  the  body  being  thus  supported  on  the  raised  foot,  the  opposite  limb  can  be 
carried  forward.  In  st<€mding,  the  Soleus,  taking  its  fixed  point  from  below,  steadies  the  leg  upon 
the  foot  and  prevents  the  body  from  falling  forward.  Tlie  Gastrocnemius,  acting  from  below, 
serves  to  flex  the  femur  upon  the  tibia,  assisted  by  the  Popliteus.  The  Plantaris  is  the  rudiment 
of  a  large  muscle  which  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  is  continued  over  the  calcaneus  to  be  inserted 
into  the  plantar  aponeiu*osis.  In  man  it  is  an  accessory  to  the  Gastrocnemius,  extending  the 
ankle  if  the  foot  be  free,  or  bending  the  knee  if  the  foot  be  fixed. 

The  Deep  Group  (Fig.  439). 

Popliteus.  Flexor  digitorum  longus. 

Flexor  hallucis  longus.  Tibialis  posterior. 

Deep  TransYerse  Fascia. — ^The  deep  transverse  fascia  of  the  leg  is  a  transversely 
placed,  intermuscular  septum,  between  the  superficial  and  deep  muscles  of  the 
back  of  the  leg.    At  the  sides  it  is  connected  to  the  margins  of  the  tibia  and 


fibula.    Above,  where  it  covers  the  PoplJteus,  it  is  thick  and  dense,  and  receives 
an  expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus;  it  is  thinner  in  the  middle 


of  the  leg;  but  below,  where  it  covers  the  tendons  passing  behind  the  malleoli, 
it  is  thickened  and  continuous  with  the  laciniate  ligament. 
The  Poplitens  is  a  ttun,  flat,  triangular  muscle,  which  forms  the  lower  part  of 
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the  floor  of  the  popliteal  fossa.  It  arises  by  a  strong  tendon  about  2.5  cm.  long, 
from  a  depression  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  groove  on  the  lateral  condyle  of  the 
femur,  and  to  a  small  extent  from  the  oblique  popliteal  ligament  of  the  knee-joint; 
and  is  inserted  into  the  medial  two-thirds  of  the  triangular  surface  above  the  pop- 
liteal line  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  tibia,  and  into  the  tendinous 
expansion  covering  the  surface  of  the  muscle. 


I. — Additional  head  from  the  sesamoid  bone  in  the  outer  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius. 
Poplitew  minor,  rare,  orig;in  from  femur  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Flantaris,  insertion  into  the  pos- 
terior ligament  of  the  knee-joint;  PeroneotHnalis,  14  per  cent.,  origin  iimer  side  of  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  insertion  into  the  upper  end  of  the  oblique  line  of  the  tibia,  it  lies  beneath  the  Popliteus. 

The  Flexor  hallucis  longus  is  situated  on  the  fibular  side  of  the  leg.  It  arises 
from  the  inferior  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  fibula,  with 
the  exception  of  2.5  cm.  at  its  lowest  part;  from  the  lower  part  of  the  interosseous 
membrane;  from  an  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  Peronsei,  laterally, 
and  from  the  fascia  Covering  the  Tibialis  posterior,  medially.  The  fibers  pass 
obliquely  downward  and  backward,  and  end  in  a  tendon  which  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle.  This  tendon  lies  in  a  groove 
which  crosses  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  talus,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  sustentaculmn  tali  of  the  calca- 
neus; in  the  sole  of  the  foot  it  runs  forward  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Flexor 
hallucis  brevis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 
The  grooves  on  the  talus  and  calcaneus,  which  contain  the  tendon  of  the  muscle, 
are  converted  by  tendinous  fibers  into  distinct  canals,  lined  by  a  mucous  sheath. 
As  the  tendon  passes  forward  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  it  is  situated  above,  and 
crosses  from  the  lateral  to  the  medial  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  digitorum 
longus,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fibrous  slip. 

Yuiations.-^Usually  a  slip  runs  to  the  Flexor  digitorum  and  frequently  an  additional  slip  runs 
from  the  Flexor  digitorum  to  the  Flexor  hallucis.  PeroneocalcanetLs  intemus,  rare,  origin  below 
or  outside  the  Flexor  hallucis  from  the  back  of  the  fibula,  passes  over  the  sustentaculum  tali  with 
the  Flexor  hallucis  and  is  inserted  into  the  calcaneum. 


The  Flexor  digitorum  longus  is  situated  on  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg.  At  its 
origin  it  is  thin  and  pointed,  but  it  gradually  increases  in  size  as  it  descends.  It 
arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  tibia,  from  immediately  below 
the  popliteal  line  to  within  7  or  8  cm.  of  its  low^r  extremity,  medial  to  the, tibial 
origin  of  the  Tibialis  posterior;  it  also  arises  from  thV  fascia  covering  the  Tibialis 
posterior.  Tte  fibers  end  in  a  tendon,  which  runs  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  muscle.  This  tendon  passes  behind  the  medial  malleolus, 
in  a  groove,  conamon  to  it  and  the  Tibialis  posterior,  but  separated  from  the  latter 
by  a  fibrous  septum,  each  tendon  being  contained  in  a  special  compartment  lined 
by  a  separate  mucous  sheath.  It  passes  obliquely  forward  and  lateralward,  super- 
ficial to  the  deltoid  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint,  into  the  sole  of  the  foot  (Fig.  444), 
where  it  crosses  below  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  hallucis  longus,  and  receives  from  it 
a  strong  tendinous  slip.  It  then  expands  and  is  joined  by  the  Quadratus  plantse, 
and  finally  divides  into  four  tendons,  which  are  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  last 
phalanges  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  toes,  each  tendon  passing  through 
an  opening  in  the  corresponding  tendon  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  brevis  opposite 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 

Vaiiafeioiis. — Flexor  accesaorkis  lorvgus  digUoTurrij  not  infrequent,  origin  from  fibula,  or  tibia, 
or  the  deep  fascia  and  ending  in  a  tendon  which,  after  passing  beneath  the  laciniate  ligament, 
joins  the  tendon  of  the  long  fiexor  or  the  Quadratus  plantse. 


The  Tibialis  posterior  {Tibialis  posticus)  lies  between  the  two  preceding  muscles, 
and  is  the  most  deeply  seated  of  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  leg.  It  begins 
above  by  two  pointed  processes,  separated  by  an  angular  interval  through  which 
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the  anterior  tibial  vessels  pass  forward  to  the  front  of  the  leg.  It  arises  from  the 
whole  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  excepting  its  lowest 
part;  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  tibia, 
between  the  commencement  of  the  popliteal  line  above  and  the  junction  of  the 
middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  body  below;  and  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
medial  surface  of  the  fibula;  some  fibers  also  arise  from  the  deep  transverse  fascia, 
and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  separating  it  from  the  adjacent  muscles.  In 
the  lower  fourth  of  the  leg  its  tendon  passes  in  front  of  that  of  ^e  Flexor  digitorum 
longus  and  lies  with  it  in  a  groove  behind  the  medial  malleolus,  but  enclosed  in  a 
separate  sheath;  it  next  passes  under  the  laciniate  and  over  the  deltoid  ligament 
into  the  foot,  and  then  beneath  the  plantar  calcaneonavicular  ligament.  The 
tendon  contains  a  sesamoid  fibrocartilage,  as  it  runs  under  the  plantar  calcaneo- 
navicular ligament.  It  is  inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  navicidar  bone,  and 
gives  oflF  fibrous  expansions,  one  of  which  passes  backward  to  the  sustentaculimi  tali 
of  the  calcaneus,  others  forward  and  lateralward  to  the  three  cuneiforms,  the 
cuboid,  and  the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones. 

Nerves. — ^The  Popliteus  is  supplied  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves, 
the  Flexor  digitorum  longus  and  Tibialis  posterior  by  the  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral,  and  the 
Flexor  hallucis  longus  by  the  fifth  lumbar  and  the  first  and  second  sacral  nerves,  through  the 
tibial  nerve. 

Actions. — ^The  Popliteus  assists  in  flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh;  when  the  leg  is  flexed,  it  will 
rotate  the  tibia  inward.  It  is  especially  called  into  action  at  the  beginning  of  the  act  of  bending 
the  knee,  inasmuch  as  it  produces  the  slight  inward  rotation  of  the  tibia  which  is  essential  in  the 
early  stage  of  this  movement.  The  Tibialis  posterior  is  a  direct  extensor  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle- 
joint;  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Tibialis  anterior,  it  turns  the  sole  of  the  foot  upward  and 
medialward,  i.  e.,  inverts  the  foot,  antagonizing  the  Peronsei,  which  turn  it  upward  and  lateral- 
ward  (evert  it).  In  the  sole  of  the  foot  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posterior  lies  directly  below  the 
plantar  calcaneonavicular  ligament,  and  is  therefore  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  the 
arch  of  the  foot.  The  Flexor  digitorum  longus  and  Flexor  hallucis  longus  are  the  direct  flexors  of 
the  phalanges,  and,  continuing  their  action,  extend  the  foot  upon  the  leg;  they  assist  the  Gastroc- 
nemius and  Soleus  in  extending  the  foot,  as  in  the  act  of  walking,  or  in  standing  on  tiptoe.  In 
consequence  of  the  oblique  direction  of  its  tendons  the  Flexor  digitorum  longus  would  draw  the 
toes  medialward,  were  it  not  for  the  Quadratus  plantse,  which  is  inserted  into  the  lateral  side 
of  the  tendon,  and  draws  it  to  the  middle  line  of  the  foot.  Taking  their  fixed  point  from  the 
foot,  these  muscles  serve  to  maintain  the  upright  posture  by  steadying  the  tibia  and  fibula 
perpendicularly  upon  the  talus. 

3.  The  Lateral  Crural  Musdes  (Fig.  439). 

Peronseus  longus.  Peronseus  brevis. 

The'  Peronflsos  longus  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lateral  side  of  the 
leg,  and  is  the  more  superficial  of  the  two  muscles.  It  arises  from  the  head  and 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  body  of  the  fibula,  from  the  deep 
surface  of  the  fascia,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  muscles 
on  the  front  and  back  of  the  leg;  occasionally  also  by  a  few  fibers  from  the  lateral 
condyle  of  the  tibia.  Between  its  attachments  to  the  head  and  to  the  body  of  the 
fibula  l^ere  is  a  gap  through  which  the  common  peroneal  nerve  passes  to  the  front 
of  the  leg.  It  ends  in  a  long  tendon,  which  runs  behind  the  lateral  malleolus,  in 
a  groove  common  to  it  and  the  tendon  of  the  Peronseus  brevis,  behind  which  it 
lies;  the  groove  is  converted  into  a  canal  by  the  superior  peroneal  retinaculum,  and 
the  tendons  in  it  are  contained  in  a  common  mucous  sheath.  The  tendon  then 
extends  obliquely  forward  across  the  lateral  side  of  the  calcaneus,  below  the  troch- 
lear process,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneeus  brevis,  and  under  cover  of  the  inferior 
peroneal  retinaculum.  It  crosses  the  lateral  side  of  the  cuboid,  and  then  runs  on  the 
under  surface  of  that  bone  in  a  groove  which  is  converted  into  a  canal  by  the  long 
plantar  ligament;  the  tendon  then  crosses  the  sole  of  the  foot  obliquely,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  lateral  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  and  the  lateral 
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side  of  the  first  cuneiform.  Occasionally  it  sends  a  slip  to  the  base  of  the  second 
metatarsal  bone.  The  tendon  changes  its  direction  at  two  points:  first,  behind  the 
lateral  malleolus ;  secondly,  on  the  cuboid  bone;  in  both  of  these  situations  the  ten- 
don is  thickened,  and,  in  the  latter,  a  sesamoid  fibrocartilage  (sometimes  a  bone), 
is  usually  developed  in  its  substance. 


Pia.  440. — Grofla^ection  ihrouah  tniddle  of  leg.    (EyeififlhyDier  And  Scho«nuker.) 

The  PeroniBlu  brevis  lies  under  cover  of  the  Peronieus  longus,  and  is  a  shorter 
and  smaller  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  fiie  lateral  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  fibula;  medial  to  the  Peroneeua  longus;  and  from  the  intermuscular 
septa  separating  it  from  the  adjacent  muscles  on  the  front  and  bactc  of  the  leg. 
Tie  fibers  pass  vertically  downward,  and  end  in  a  tendon  which  runs  behind  the 
lateral  malleolus  along  with  but  in  front  of  that  of  the  preceding  muscle,  the  two 
tendons  being  enclosed  in  the  same  compartment,  and  lubricated  by  a  common 
mucous  sheath.  It  then  runs  forward  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  calcaneus,  above 
the  trochlear  process  and  the  tendon  of  the  Peronaus  longus,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  tuberosity  at  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  on  its  lateral  side. 

On  the  lateral  surface  of  the  calcaneus  the  tendons  of  the  Peroneei  longus  and 
brevis  occupy  separate  osseoaponeurotic  canals  formed  by  the  calcaneus  and  the 
perineal  retinacula;  each  tendon  is  enveloped  by  a  forward  prolongation  of  the 
common  mucous  sheath. 

TuiAtknu.— -FuaiDn  of  the  two  peroiwei  is  rare,  A  slip  from  the  Feronieus  longus  to  the  base 
of  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  or  to  the  Adductor  hallueia  is  occaHionally  seeo. 

Peronorua  actxigonua,  origim  from  the  fibula  between  the  longus  and  brevis,  joins  the  tendon 
of  the  longus  in  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

PfTonaua  quinH  diffiU,  rare,  origin  lower  fourth  of  the  fibula  under  the  brevis,  insertion  into  the 
Extensor  aponeurosis  of  the  little  toe.    More  conunon  as  a  slip  of  the  tendon  of  the  Peronieus 


t«  quartus,  13  per  cent.  (Gruber),  origin  back  of  fibula  between  the  brevis  and  the  Flexor 
hallucis,  insertion  into  the  peroneal  spine  of  the  calcaneum,  (peroneocakaneus  exiemwn),  or  less 
frequently  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  cuboid  {.TtenmeocvboideiLii). 

K«T«t. — ^The  FeronKi  longus  and  brevis  are  supplied  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and 
fint  sacral  nerves  through  the  8i4)erficial  peroneal  nerve. 
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Aetloiui.— The  Perotuei  loogus  and  bievia  extend  the  foot  upon  fhe  leg,  in  conjuncfion  with 
the  Tibialis  poBt«rioT,  antagoniii&B  the  Tibialis  anterior  and  PerooKua  tertiua,  which  are  flexora 
of  the  foot.  The  Feronsus  longua  also  everts  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  from  the  oblique  direction 
of  the  tendon  across  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  an  important  asent  in  the  maintenance  of  the  trans- 
verse arch.  Taking  their  fixed  points  below,  the  Peronfei  serve  to  steady  the  leg  upon  the  foot. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  standing  upon  one  leg,  when  the  tendency  of  the  superincumbent 
wei^t  is  to  throw  the  leg  medialward ;  the  Perorueus  longua  overcomes  this  tendency  by  drawing 
on  the  lateral  side  of  the  leg. 

THE    FASCIA   ABOUND    THE    AKKLE. 

Fibrous  bands,  or  thickened  portions  of  the  fascia,  bind  down  the  tendons  in 
front  of  and  behind  the  ankle  in  their  passage  to  the  foot.  They  comprise  three 
ligaments,  viz.,  the  tramversfl  ctotbI,  the  crncUto  cniral  and  the  bdnwte;  and  the 
superior  and  inferior  peroneal  retinacuJa. 


J'ennuui  brteii  feronaut  tertina 

Fin.  441.— Tha  mucoui  sheithi  of  the  tandoni  anHind  the  ankle.     Lateral  aapect. 

Tnoarerse  Crnrtl  Lif  amant  (ligamentum  tranaveraum  crurU;  upper  part  of  anterior 
annular  ligament)  (Fig,  441). — The  transverse  crural  ligament  binds  down  the 
tendons  of  Extensor  digitorum  longus,  Extensor  hallucis  longus,  Peronseus  tertius, 
and  Tibialis  anterior  as  they  descend  on  the  front  of  the  tibia  and  fibula;  under 
it  are  found  also  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  deep  peroneal  nerve.  It  is  attached 
laterally  to  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  and  medially  to  the  tibia;  above  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  fascia  of  the  leg. 

Cruciate  Cnir»l  Ligament  {ligamentum  cruciatum  cruris;  lower  part  of  anterior 
annular  ligament)  (Figs.  441,  442). — -The  cruciate  crural  ligament  is  a  Y-shaped 
band  placed  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint,  the  stem  of  the  Y  being  attached  laterally 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  calcaneus,  in  front  of  the  depression  for  the  interosseous 
talocalcanean  ligament;  it  is  directed  medialward  as  a  double  layer,  one  lamina 
passing  in  front  of,  and  the  other  behind,  the  tendons  of  the  Peronteus  tertius 
and  Extensor  digitorum  longus.  At  the  medial  border  of  the  latter  tendon  these 
two  layers  join  together,  forming  a  compartment  in  which  the  tendons  are 
enclosed.  From  the  medial  extremity  of  this  sheath  the  two  limbs  of  the  Y  diverge: 
one  is  directed  upward  and  medialward,  to  be  attached  to  the  tibial  malleolus, 
passing  over  the  Extensor  hallucis  longus  and  the  vessels  and  nerves,  but  enclosing 
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the  Tibialis  anterior  by  a  splitting  of  its  fibers.  The  other  limb  extends  downward 
&nd  medialward,  to  be  attached  to  the  border  of  the  plantar  aponeurosis,  and  passes 
over  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  hallucis  longus  and  Tibialis  anterior  and  also 
the  vessels  and  nerves. 

UcinUte  ligunent  (ligamevium  laciniaium;  internal  annular  ligameni). — ^The 
liciniate  ligament  is  a  strong  fibrous  band,  extending  from  the  tibial  malleolus 
above  to  the  margin  of  the  calcaneus  below,  converting  a  series  of  bony  grooves 
in  this  situation  into  canals  for  the  passage  of  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  musdea 
and  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  tibial  nerve  into  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  is 
continuous  by  its  upper  border  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  and  by  its  lower 
border  with  the  plantar  aponeurosis  and  the  fibers  of  origin  of  the  Abductor 
halluds  muscle.  Enumerated  from  the  medial  side,  the  four  canals  which  it  forms 
transmit  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posterior;  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  digitorum 
longus;  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  tibial  nerve,  which  run  through  a  broad 
space  benea^  the  ligament;  and  lastly,  in  a  canal  formed  partly  by  the  talus,  the 
tendon  of  the  Flexor  hallucis  longus. 


Fto.  442,— The  i 


Peroneal  Betinaenla. —  The  peroneal  retinacula  are  fibrous  bands  which  bind 
down  the  tendons  of  the  Feroneei  longus  and  brevis  as  they  run  across  the  lateral 
side  of  the  ankle.  The  fibers  of  the  superior  retmacolam  {exlemal  annular  ligament)  ■ 
are  attached  above  to  the  lateral  malleolus  and  below  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the 
calcaneus.  The  fibers  of  the  inferior  retinaculum  are  continuous  in  front  with  those 
of  the  cruciate  crural  ligament ;  behind  they  are  attached  to  the  lateral  surface  of 
the  calcaneus ;  some  of  the  fibers  are  fixed  to  the  peroneal  trochlea,  forming  a  septum 
between  the  tendons  of  the  Peromei  longus  and  brevis. 

The  Hocoos  Sheatbs  of  dte  Tenduis  Aromid  the  Ankle. — All  the  tendons  crossing 
the  ankle-joint  are  enclosed  for  part  of  their  length  in  mucous  sheaths  which  have 
an  almost  uniform  length  of  about  8  cm.  each.  On  ihe  front  of  the  ankle  (Fig.  441) 
the  sheath  for  the  Tibialis  anterior  extends  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  trans- 
verse crural  ligament  to  the  interval  between  the  diverging  limbs  of  the  cruciate 
ligament;  those  for  the  Extensor  digitorum  longus  and  Extensor  hallucis  longus 
reach  upward  to  just  above  the  level  of  the  tips  of  the  malleoli,  the  former  being 
the  higher.  The  sheath  of  the  Extensor  hallucis  longus  is  prolonged  on  to  the  base 
irf  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  while  that  of  the  Extensor  digitorum  longus  reaches 
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only  to  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal.  On  the  medial  side  of  the  ankle 
(Fig.  442)  the  sheath  for  the  Tibialis  posterior  extends  highest  up — ^to  about 
4  em.  above  the  tip  of  the  malleolus — ^while  below  it  stops  just  short  of  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  navicular.  The  sheath  for  Flexor  hallucis  longus  reaches  up  to  the  level 
of  the  tip  of  the  malleolus,  while  that  for  the  Flexor  digitorum  longus  is  slightly 
higher;  liie  former  ts  continued  to  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal,  but  the  latter 
stops  opposite  the  first  cuneiform  bone. 

On  the  kUercd  side  of  the  ankle  (Fig.  441)  a  sheath  which  is  single  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent  encloses  the  Peronsei  longus  and  brevis.  It  extends  upward 
for  about  4  cm.  above  the  tip  of  the  malleolus  and  downward  and  forward  for 
about  the  same  distance. 

IV.   THE  MUSCLES   AND   FASCLE  OF  THE  FOOT. 

1.  The  Dorsal  Muscle  of  fhe  Foot. 
Extensor  digitorum  brevis. 

The  fascia  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  a  thin  membranous  layer,  continuous 
above  with  the  transverse  and  cruciate  crural  ligaments;  on  either  side  it  blends 
with  the  plantar  aponeurosis;  anteriorly  it  forms  a  sheath  for  the  tendons  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot. 

The  Extensor  digitorum  brevis  (Fig.  441)  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  which  arises 
from  the  forepart  of  the  upper  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  calcaneus,  in  front  of 
the  groove  for  the  Peronseus  brevis;  from  the  lateral  talocalcanean  ligament; 
and  from  the  conunon  limb  of  the  cruciate  crural  ligament.  It  passes  obliquely 
across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  ends  in  four  tendons.  The  most  medial,  which 
is  the  largest,  is  inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe,  crossing  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery;  it  is  frequently  described  as  a 
separate  muscle — the  Extensor  hallacis  brevis.  The  other  three  are  inserted  into 
the  lateral  sides  of  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  digitorum  longus  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  toes. 

Variatioiis. — ^Accessory  slips  of  origin  from  the  talus  and  navicular,  or  from  the  external  cunei- 
form and  third  metatarsal  bones  to  the  second*  slip  of  the  muscle,  and  one  from  the  cuboid  to  the 
third  slip  have  been  observed.  The  tendons  vary  in  number  and  position;  they  may  be  reduced 
to  two,  or  one  of  them  may  be  doubled,  or  an  additional  slip  may  pass  to  the  little  toe.  A  super- 
numerary slip  ending  on  one  of  the  metatarsophalangeal  articulations,  or  joining  a  dorsal  inter- 
osseous muscle  is  not  unconmion.    Deep  slips  between  this  muscle  and  the  Dorsal  interossei  occur. 

Nerves. — It  is  supplied  by  the  deep  peroneal  nerve. 

Actions. — ^The  Extensor  digitorum  brevis  extends  the  phalanges  of  the  four  toes  into  which 
it  is  inserted,  but  in  the  great  toe  acts  only  on  the  first  phalanx.  The  obliquity  of  its  direction 
coimteracts  the  oblique  movement  given  to  the  toes  by  the  long  Extensor,  so  that  when  both 
muscles  act,  the  toes  are  evenly  extended. 

2.  The  Plantar  Muscles  of  the  Foot. 

« 

Plantar  Aponeurosis  (aponeurosis  plantaris;  plantar  fascia). — ^The  plantar  ai>o- 
neurosis  is  of  great  strength,  and  consists  of  pearly  white  glistening  fibers,  disposed, 
for  the  most  part,  longitudinally:  it  is  divided  into  central,  lateral,  and  medial 
portions. 

The  central  portion,  the  thickest,  is  narrow  behind  and  attached  to  the  medial 
process  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneus,  posterior  to  the'  origin  of  the  Flexor 
digitonun  brevis;  and  becoming  broader  and  thinner  in  front,  divides  near  the 
heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  into  five  processes,  one  for  each  of  the  toes.  Each 
of  these  processes  divides  opposite  the  metatarsophalangeal  articulation  into  two 
strata,  superficial  and  deep.    The  superficial  stratum  is  inserted  into  the  skin  of 
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the  transverse  sulcus  which  separates  the  toes  from  the  sole.  The  deeper  stratum 
divides  into  two  slips  which  embrace  the  side  of  the  Flexor  tendons  of  the  toes, 
and  blend  with  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and  with  the  transverse  metatarsal 
ligament,  thus  forming  a  series  of  arches  through  which  the  tendons  of  the  short 
and  long  Flexors  pass  to  the  toes.  The  intervals  left  between  the  five  processes 
allow  the  digital  vessels  and  nerves  and  the  tendons  of  the  Lumbricales  to  become 
superficial.  At  the  point  of  division  of  the  aponeurosb,  numerous  transverse 
fasciculi  are  superadded;  these  serve  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  aponeurosis 
at  this  part  by  binding  the  processes  together,  and  connecting  them  with  the  integu- 
ment. The  central  portion  of  the  plantar  aponeurosis  is  continuous  with  the  lateral 
and  medial  portions  and  sends  upward  into  the  foot,  at  the  lines  of  junction,  two 
strong  vertical  intermuscular  septa,  broader  in  front  than  behind,  which  separate 
the  intermediate  from  the  lateral  and  medial  plantar  groups  of  muscles;  from  these 
again  are  derived  thinner  transverse  septa  which  separate  the  various  layers  of 
muscles  in  this  region.  The  upper  surface  of  this  aponeurosis  gives  origin  behind 
to  the  Flexor  digitonmi  brevis. 

The  lateral  and  medial  portions  of  the  plantar  aponeurosis  are  thinner  than 
the  central  piece,  and  cover  the  sides  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  lateral  portion  covers  the  under  surface  of  the  Abductor  digiti  quinti;  it  is 
thin  in  front  and  thick  behind,  where  it  forms  a  strong  band  between  the  lateral 
process  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneus  and  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone; 
it  is  continuous  medially  with  the  central  portion  of  the  plantar  aponeurosis,  and 
laterally  with  the  dorsal  fascia. 

The  medial  portion  is  thin,  and  covers  the  under  surface  of  the  Abductor  hallucls; 
it  is  attached  behind  to  the  laciniate  ligament,  and  is  continuous  around  the  side 
of  the  foot  with  the  dorsal  fascia,  and  laterally  with  the  central  portion  of  the  plantar 
aponeurosis. 

The  muscles  in  the  plantar  region  of  the  foot  may  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in  the  hand.  Those  of  the  medial  plantar  region 
are  connected  with  the  great  toe,  and  corrrespond.  with  those  of  the  thumb;  those 
of  the  lateral  plantar  region  are  connected  with  the  little  toe,  and  correspond  with 
those  of  the  little  finger;  and  those  of  the  intermediate  plantar  region  are  connected 
with  the  tendons  intervening  between  the  two  former  groups.  But  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  description  of  these  muscles,  it  is  more  convenient  to  divide  them  into 
four  layers,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  successively  exposed. 

The  First  Layer  (Fig.  443). 

Abductor  hallucis.  Flexor  digitorum  brevis. 

Abductor  digiti  quinti. 

The  Abduetor  hallucis  lies  along  the  medial  border  of  the  foot  and  covers  the 
origins  of  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves.  It  arises  from  the  medial  process  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  calcaneus,  from  the  laciniate  ligament,  from  the  plantar  aponeu- 
rosis, and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  Flexor  digitorum 
brevis.  The  fibers  end  in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted,  together  with  the  medial 
tendon  of  the  Flexor  hallucis  brevis,  into  the  tibial  side  of  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

Varialknit. — Slip  to  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  toe. 

The  Flexor  digitorum  brevis  Ues  in  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  inmie- 
diately  above  the  central  part  of  the  plantar  aponeurosis,  with  which  it  is  firmly 
united.    Its  deep  surface  is  separated  from  the  lateral  plantar  vessels  and  nerves 
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by  a  thin  layer  of  fascia.    It  ariaea  by  a  narrow  tendon,  from  the  medial  process 

of  the  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneus,  from  the  central  part  of  the  plantar  aponeurosis, 

and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  adjacent  muscles.    It  passes 

forward,  and  divides  into  four  tendons,  one  for  each  of  the  four  lesser  toes,    Oppo- 

fflte  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges,  each  tendon  divides  into  two  slips,  to  allow  of 

the  passage  of  the  corresponding  tendon  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  longus;  the  two 

portions  of  the  tendon  then  unite  and  form  a  grooved  channel  for  the  reception 

of  the  accompanying  long  Flexor  tendon.    Finally,  it  divides  a  second  time,  and 

is  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  second  phalanx 

about  its  middle.     The  mode  of  division  of  the 

tendons  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  brevis,  and  of 

their  insertion  into  the  phalanges,  is  analogous 

to  that  of  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  digitorum 

sublimis  in  the  hand. 

Tariatioiu. — Slip  to  the  little  toe  frequeotly  wanting, 
23  per  cent. ;  or  it  may  be  replaced  by  a  snuUl  fuatfonn 
muscle  arising  from  tbe  loi^  flexor  t«ndon  or  from  the 
Quadrat  us  plantie. 

Fibnos  Sheaths  of  the  Flamr  Tendou. — ^The 
terminal  portions  of  the  tendons  of  the  long 
and  short  Flexor  muscles  are  contained  in 
osseoapoaeurotic  canals  simQar  in  their  ar- 
rangement to  those  in  the  fingers.  These 
canals  are  formed  above  by  the  phalanges 
and  below  by  fibrous  bands,  which  arch  across 
the  tendons,  and  are  attached  on  either  side 
to  the  margins  of  the  phalanges.  Opposite 
the  bodies  of  the  proximal  and  second  pha- 
langes the  fibrous  bands  are  strong,  and  the 
fibers  are  transverse;  but  opposite  the  joints 
they  are  much  thinner,  and  the  fibers  are 
directed  obliquely.  Each  canal  contains  a 
mucous  sheath,  which  is  reflected  on  the  con- 
tained tendons. 

The  Abductor  digltl  quinti  (Abdiuior  minimi 
digiti)  lies  along  the  lateral  border  of  the  foot, 
and  is  in  relation  by  its  medial  margin  with 
the  lateral  plantar  vessels  and  nerves.    It  ariaea,   ' 
by  a  broad  origin,  from  the  lateral  process  of 
tbe  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneus,  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  calcaneus  between  the  two  pro- 
cesses of  the  tuberosity,  from  the  forepeirt  of 
the  medial  process,  from  the  plantar  aponeu- 
rosis,  and    from  the  intermuscular  septum 
F,a.  M3.-Mu«i«rfth.Bi.ofth.ioot.       bctwccn  it  and  thcFlexordigitorumbrevis.    Its 
tendon,  after  gliding  over  a  smooth  facet  on  the 
under  surface  of   the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  is  inserted,  with   the 
Flexor  digiti  quinti  brevis,  into  the  fibular  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  fifth  toe. 

TkriatfoQi.— Slips  of  origin  from  the  tuberosity  at  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatareal.  AbduiAor 
ossis  jnetiUarai  iiuirtti,  origin  external  tubercle  of  the  calcaneus,  insertion  iolo  tuberosity  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone  in  common  with  or  beneath  the  outer  margia  of  the  plantar  fascia. 
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The  Second  Layer  (Fig.  444). 

Quadratus  plante.  Lumbricales. 

The  Quadratus  planto  (Flexor  accessoriiia)  is  separated  from  the  muscles  of 
the  first  layer  by  the  lateral  plantar  vessels  and  nerve.  It  arises  by  two  heads, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  long  plantar  ligament:  the  medial 
or  larger  head  is  muscular,  and  is  attached  to  the  medial  concave  surface  of  the 
calcaneus,  below  the  groove  which  lodges  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  hallucis  longus; 
the  lateral  head,  fiat  and  tendinous,  arises  from  the  lateral  border  of  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  calcaneus,  in  front  of  the  lateral  process  of  its  tuberosity,  and  from 
the  long  plantar  ligament.  The  two  portions  join  at  an  acute  angle,  and  end  in  a 
flattened  band  which  is  inserted  into  the  lateral  margin  and  upper  and  under  sur- 
faces of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  longus,  forming  a  kind  of  groove,  in 
which  the  tendon  is  lodged.  It  usually  sends  slips  to  those  tendons  of  the  Flexor 
digitorum  longus  which  pass  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes. 

Yariatioiis. — ^Lateral  head  often  wanting;  entire  muscle  absent.  Variation  in  the  number  of 
digital  tendons  to  which  fibers  can  be  traced.  Most  frequent  offsets  are  sent  to  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  toes;  in  many  cases  to  the  fifth  as  well;  occasionally  to  two  toes  only. 

The  Lmnbricales  are  four  small  muscles,  accessory  to  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor 
digitorum  longus  and  numbered  from  the  medial  side  of  the  foot;  they  arise  from 
these  tendons,  as  far  back  as  their  angles  of  division,  each  springing  from  two 
tendons,  except  the  first.  The  muscles  end  in  tendons,  which  pass  forward  on 
the  medial  sides  of  the  four  lesser  toes,  and  are  inserted  into  the  expansions  of 
the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  digitorum  longus  on  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  first 
phalanges. 


u — ^Absence  of  one  or  more;  doubling  of  the  third  or  fourth.   Insertion  partly  or  wholly 
into  the  first  phalanges. 

The  Third  Layer  (Fig.  445). 

Flexor  hallucis  brevis.  Adductor  hallucis. 

Flexor  digiti  quinti  brevis. 

The  Flexor  hallucis  brevis  arises,  by  a  pointed  tendinous  process,  from  the  medial 
part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  cuboid  bone,  from  the  contiguous  portion  of  the 
third  cuneiform,  and  from  the  prolongation  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posterior 
which  is  attached  to  that  bone.  It  divides  in  front  into  two  portions,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  medial  and  lateral  sides  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
great  toe,  a  sesamoid  bone  being  present  in  each  tendon  at  its  insertion.  The  medial 
portion  is  blended  with  the  Abductor  hallucis  previous  to  its  insertion;  the  lateral 
portioii  with  the  Adductor  hallucis;  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  hallucis  longus  lies 
in  a  groove  between  them;  the  lateral  portion  is  sometimes  described  as  the  first 
Interosseoiis  plantaiis. 

VaiiatiQnB. — Origin  subject  to  considerable  variation;  it  often  receives  fibers  from  the  calcaneus 
or  long  plantar  ligament.  Attachment  to  the  cuboid  sometimes  wanting.  Slip  to  first  phalanx 
of  the  second  toe. 

The  Adductor  hallucis  (Addiustor  ohliquus  hallucis)  arises  by  two  heads — oblique 
and  transverse.  The  oblique  head  is  a  large,  thick,  fieshy  mass,  crossing  the  foot 
obliquely  and  occupying  the  hollow  space  under  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
metatarsal  bones.  It  arises  from  the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bones,  and  from  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  Peronseus  longus,  and  is 
inserted,  together  with  the  lateral  portion  of  the  Flexor  hallucis  brevis,  into  the 
lateral  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  The  transverse  head 
{Transriers\i8  pedis)  is  a  narrow,  fiat  fasciculus  which  arises  from  the  plantar  meta- 
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tarsopbalangeal  ligaments  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  toes  (sometimes  only 
from  the  third  and  fourth),  and  from  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  metatarsus. 
It  is  inserted  into  the  lateral  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe, 
its  fibers  blending  with  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  oblique  head. 


TaitadoDf. — Siipetothebsaeof  the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  toe.  Opjumeru  AoJJum,  occasional 
slips  from  the  adductor  to  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. 

The  Abductor,  Flexor  brevis,  and  Adductor  of  the  great  toe,  like  the  similar 
muscles  of  the  thumb,  give  off,  at  their  insertions,  fibrous  expansions  to  blend 
with  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  digitorum  longus. 

The  Flexor  digiti  quintl  brevis  (Flexor  brem  minimi  digiti)  lies  under  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  resembles  one  of  the  Interossei,  It  arises 
from  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  from  the  sheath  of  the  Peronaeus 
longus;  its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  lateral  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  fifth  toe.  Occasionally  a  few  of  the  deeper  fibers  are  inserted  into  the 
lateral  part  of  the  distal  half  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone;  these  are  described  h*' 
some  as  a  distinct  muscle,  the  Oppooens  digiti  qointi. 
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Tha  Fonrth  Larei. 
loterossei. 

The  Ibterossel  in  the  foot  are  similar  to  those  in  the  hand,  with  this  exception, 
thst  they  are  grouped  around  the  middle  line  of  the  second  digit,  instead  of  that 
of  the  tkird.  They  are  seven  in  number,  and  consist  of  two  groups,  dorsal  and 
plantar. 

The  btaiOBsei  dorsftles  (DorsalitUerosaei)  (Fig.  446), /our  in  number,  are  situated 
between  the  metatarsal  bones.  They  are  bipenniform  muscles,  each  arising  by 
tno  heads  from  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  metatarsal  bones  between  which  it  is 
placed;  their  tendons  are  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges,  and  into  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  digitorum  longus.  In  the  angular 
interval  left  between  the  heads  of  each  of  the  three  lateral  musdes,  one  of  the 
perforating  arteries  passes  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot;  through  the  space  between 
the  heads  of  the  first  muscle  the  deep  plantar  branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery 
enters  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  first  is  imerted  into  the  medial  side  of  the  second 
toe;  the  other  three  are  maerted  into  the  lateral  sides  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  toes. 


Fis.  «4«. — Th«  IntaKHei  donalH.    Left  foot.  Fio.  447.— The  iDteroiHi  plantun.     L«(t  loot. 

The  biterossei  plantaies  (,Planiar  interosgei)  (Fig.  447),  three  in  number,  lie 
beneath  rather  than  between  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  each  is  connected  with 
but  one  metatarsal  bone.  They  arise  from  the  bases  and  medial  sides  of  the  bodies 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  and  are  inserted  into  the  medial 
sides  of  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  same  toes,  and  into  the  aponeuroses 
of  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  digitorum  longus. 

Hvmm. — The  Flexor  digitorum  brevia,  the  Flexor  h&llucia  brevis,  the  Abductor  ballucia, 
and  the  first  Lumbricalis  are  supplied  by  the  medial  plantar  nerve;  all  the  other  muscles  in  the 
Bole  ol  the  foot  by  the  lateral  plantar.  The  first  InterosaeouB  doraalia  frequently  receives  an 
extra  filament  from  the  medial  branch  of  the  deep  peroneal  nerve  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
and  the  second  Interoeseoua  doisalis  a  twig  from  the  lateral  branch  of  the  same  nerve. 

Aetioiu. — All  the  muscles  of  the  foot  act  upon  the  toes,  and  may  be  grouped  as  abductors, 
■dductoia,  flezMS,  or  extensors.    The  oMuctor*  are  the  Interossei  dorsalee,  the  Abductor  hallucis. 
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and  the  Abductor  digiti  quinti.  The  Interossei  dorsales  are  inductors  from  an  imaginary  line 
passing  through  the  axis  of  the  second  toe,  so  that  the  first  muscle  draws  the  second  toe  medial- 
ward,  toward  the  great  toe,  the  second  muscle  draws  the  same  toe  lateralward,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  draw  the  third  and  fourth  toes  in  the  same  direction.  Lik<e  the  Interossei  in  the  band, 
each  assists  in  flexing  the  first  phalanx  and  extending  the  second  and  third  phalanges.  The 
Abductor  hallucis  abducts  the  great  toe  from  the  second,  and  also  flexes  its  proximal  phalanx. 
In  the  same  way  the  action  of  the  Abductor  digiti  quinti  is  twofold,  as  an  abductor  of  this  toe 
from  the  fourth,  and  also  as  a  flexor  of  its  proximal  phalanx.  The  adductors  are  the  Interossd 
plantares  and  the  Adductor  hallucis.  The  Interossei  plantares  adduct  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  toes  toward  the  imaginary  line  passing  through  the  second  toe,  and  by  means  of  their  inser- 
tions into  the  aponeuroses  of  the  Extensor  tendons  they  assist  in  flexing  the  proximal  phalanges 
and  extending  the  middle  and  terminal  phalanges.  The  oblique  head  of  the  Adductor  hallucis 
is  chiefly  concerned  in  adducting  the  great  toe  toward  the  second  one,  but  also  assists  in  flexing 
this  toe;  the  transverse  head  approximates  all  the  toes  and  thus  increases  the  curve  of  the  trans- 
verse arch  of  the  metatarsus.  The  ^xora  are  the  Flexor  digitorum  brevis,  the  Quadratus  plants, 
the  Flexor  hallucis  brevis,  the  Flexor  digiti  quinti  brevis,  and  the  Lumbricales.  The  Flexor 
digitorum  brevis  flexes  the  second  phalanges  upon  the  first,  and,  continuing  its  action,  flexes  the 
first  phalanges  also,  and  brings  the  toes  together.  The  Quadratus  plant®  assists  the  Flexor  digi- 
torum longus  and. converts  the  oblique  pull  of  the  tendons  of  that  muscle  into  a  direct  backward 
pull  upon  the  toes.  The  Flexor  digiti  quinti  brevis  flexes  the  little  toe  and  draws  its  metatarsal 
bone  downward  and  medialward.  The  Lumbricales,  like  the  corresponding  muscles  in  the  hand, 
assist  in  flexing  the  proximal  phalanges,  and  by  their  insertions  into  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor 
digitorum  longus  aid  that  muscle  in  straightening  the  middle  and  terminal  phalanges.  The 
Extensor  digitorum  brevis  extends  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  and  assists  the  long  Extensor 
in  extending  the  next  three  toes,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  to  the  toes  a  lateral  direction  when 
they  Qre  extended. 
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ANGIOLOGY. 


THE  vascular  system  is  divided  for  descriptive  purposes  into  (a)  the  blood 
▼ascnlar  sjrstem,  which  comprises  the  heart  and  bloodvessels  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood;  and  (b)  the  lymph  vascular  S3r8tem,  consisting  of  lymph  glands 
and  lymphatic  vessels,  through  which  a  colorless  fluid,  the  lymph,  circulates.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  two  systems  communicate  with  each  other  and 
are  intimately  associated  developmentaJly. 

The  heart  is  the  central  organ  of  the  blood  vascular  system,  and  consists  of  a 
hollow  muscle;.by  its  contraction  the  blood,  is  pumped  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
through  a  complicated  series  of  tubes,  termed  arteries.  The  arteries  undergo 
enormous  ramification  in  their  course  throughout  the  body,  and  end  in  minute 
vessels,  called  arterioles,  which  in  their  turn  open  into  a  close-meshed  network 
of  microscopic  vessels,  termed  capillaries.  After  the  blood  has  passed  through  the 
capiUaries  it  is  collected  into  a  series  of  larger  vessels,  called  veixis,  by  which  it  is 
returned  to  the  heart.  The  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels constitutes  what  is  termed  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  outline. 

The  human  heart  is  divided  by  septa  into  right  and  left  halves,  and  each  half 
b  further  divided  into  two  cavities,  an  upper  termed  the  atrium  and  a  lower  the 
yentricle.  The  heart  therefore  consists  of  four  chainbers,  two,  the  right  atrium 
and  right  ventricle,  forming  the  right  half,  and  two,  the  left  atriimoi  and  left  ventricle 
the  left  half.  The  right  half  of  the  heart  contains  venous  or  impure  blood;  the  left, 
arterial  or  pure  blood.  The  atria  are  receiving  chambers,  and  the  ventricles  dis- 
tributing ones.  From  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  the  pure  blood  is  carried  into 
a  large  artery,  the  aorta,  through  the  numerous  branches  of  which  it  is  distributed 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  lungs.  In  its  passage  through 
the  capillaries  of  the  body  the  blood  gives  up  to  the  tissues  the  materials  necessary 
for  their  growth  and  nourishment,  and  at  the  same  time  receives  from  the  tissues 
the  waste  products  resulting  from  their  metabolism.  In  doing  so  it'  is  changed 
from  arterial  into  venous  blood,  which  is  collected  by  the  veins  and  through  them 
returned  to  the  right  atrium  of  the  heart.  From  this  cavity  the  impure  blood 
passes  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  is  thence  conveyed  through  the  pulmonary 
arteries  to  the  lungs.  In  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  it  again  becomes  arterialized, 
and  is  then  carried  to  the  left  atrium  by  the  pulmonary  veins.  From  the  left  atrium 
it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  from  which  the  cycle  once  more  begins. 

The  course  of  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  through  the  body  generally  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  constitutes  the  greater  or  systemic  circulation,  while  its 
passage  from  the  right  ventricle  through  the  lungs  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is 
termed  the  lesser  or  pulmonary  circulation. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  state  that  the  blood  which  circulates  through  the 
spleen,  pancreas,  stomach,  small  intestine,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  large  intes- 
tine is  not  returned  directly  from  these  organs  to  the  heart,  but  is  conveyed  by  the 
portal  vein  to  the  liver.  In  the  liver  this  vein  divides,  like  an  artery,  and  idtimately 
ends  in  capillary-like  vessels  (sinusoids),  from  which  the  rootlets  of  a  series  of  veins, 
called  the  hepatic  veins,  arise;  these  carry  the  blood  into  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
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wheQce  it  13  conveyed  to  the  right  atrium.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
blood  contained  in  the  portal  vein  passes  through  two  seta  of  vessels:  (I)  the 
capillaries  in  the  spleen,  pancreas,  stomach,  etc.,  and  (2)  the  sinusoids  in  the  Hver. 
The  blood  in  the  portal  vein  carries  certain  of  the  products  of  digestion:  the  carbo- 
hydrates, which  are  mostly  taken  up  by  the  liver  cells  and  stored  as  ^ycogen,  and 
the  protein  products  which  remain  in  solution  and  are  carried  into  the  general 
circulation  to  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body. 

SpeaJdng  generally,  the  arteries  may  be  said  to  contain  pure  and  the  veins 
impure  blood.  This  is  true  of  the  systemic,  but  not  of  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
unce  it  has  been  seen  that  the  impure  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs 
by  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  the  pure  blood  returned  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart 
by  the  pulmonary  veins.  Arteries,  therefore,  most  be  defined  as  vessels  which 
convey  blood  from  the  heart,  and  veins  as  vessels  which  return  blood  to  the  heart. 

Stnuturc  erf  Arteiiu  (Fig.  448).— The  &rt«ries  are  composed  of  three  coate:  an  intaiul  or 
eodotbelial  coat  (tunica  tnttma  of  Kolliker);  a  middle  or  muscukr  coat  (tunica  maHa);  end  an 
external  or  connective-tissue  coat  (tunica  adBeniitia). 
The  two  inner  coats  together  ore  very  easily  separated 
from  the  external,  as  by  the  ordinary  operation  of 
tying  a  ligature  around  an  artery.  If  a  fine  string  be 
tied  forcibly  upon  aji  arteiy  and  then  taken  off,  the 
external  coat  will  be  found  undivided,  but  the  two 
inner  coata  are  divided  in  the  track  of  the  ligature 
and  can  easily  be  further  dissected  from  the  outw 
coat. 

The  iUMr  coat  (taniea  intima)  can  be  separated 
from  the  middle  by  a  little  maceration,  or  it  may  be 
stripped  off  in  small  pieces;  but,  on  account  of  it£ 
friability,  it  cannot  be  separated  aa  a  complete  mem- 
brane. It  is  a  fine,  transparent,  colorless  structure 
which  is  highly  elastic,  and,  aftw  death,  is  commonly 
COrrU|;ated  into  longitudinal  wrinklee.  The  inner  coat 
consists  of:  (1)  A  layer  of  pavement  endothdjum, 
the  cells  of  which  are  polygonal,  oval,  or  fusiform, 
and  have  very  distinct  round  or  oval  nuclei.  This 
endothelium  is  brought  into  view  most  distinctly  by 
staining  with  nitrate  of  silver,  (2)  A  subendothelial 
layer,  consisting  of  delicate  connective  tissue  with 
branched  cells  lying  in  the  interfaces  of  the  tissue; 
_     ,,o    __  ^      L       1  ..    i"  arteries  of  less  than  2  mm.  in  diameter  the  sub- 

Fro,  448. — TnuiiTO*»  •eotion  through  •amalt  j   .^   ^■   ,  ,  -,       r         ■      i       .■_*_■! 

uteiy  ud  tsId  of  ths  muooua  tnsmbnoe  of  ths      eudotheliaJ  layer  consists  of  a  smgle  stratum  of  Htel- 

mijiotii.  of « thiid.  X  350.  (Klein  md  Nobi»  late  cells,  and  the  connective  tissue  is  only  largely 
tiuiiiun,  c.  whii^h  Qii»  it;  the  vessel  beinc  ran-    developed  m  vessels  of  a  considerable  size.    (3)  An 
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elastic  or  fencetratod  layer,  which  c 

brane  containing  a  net-work  of  elastic  fibers,  having 

Uie    principally  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  in  which, 
"""     under  the  microecope,  small  elongated  apertures  or 

— — ^-;— -^j- — 'ihlbi, i'-'t'Sr '    P^<*rations  may  be  seen,  giving  it  a  fenestrated  tq>- 

tivTS^e  oorpuecTM.  The''iidvBiititj»  arad^Jf    pearance.    It  was  therefore  called  by  Henle  the  f snos- 

met);«  into  the  ■urroundiaf  oonneotive  tJMtue.     tntod  mambnaa.      This  membrane  forms  the  chief 

thickness  of  the  inner  coat,  and  can  be  separated  into 

several  layers,  some  of  which  present  the  appearance 

of  a  oet-work  of  longitudinal  dastic  fibers,  and  others 

in  nructura  to  tuse  oi  an  artery.  a  more  membranous  character,  marked  by  pale  lines 

having  a  longitudinal  direction.     In  minute  arteries 

the  fenestrated  membrane  is  a  very  thin  layer;  but  in  the  larger  arteries,  and  especially  in  the 

aorta,  it  has  a  very  considerable  thickness. 

The  middia  coat  (luniea  Tnedia)  is  distinguished  from  the  inner  by  its  color  and  by  the  trans- 
verse arrangement  of  its  fibers.  In  the  smaller  arteries  it  consists  principally  of  plain  muscle 
fibers  in  fine  bundles,  arranged  in  lamella  and  disposed  circularly  around  the  vessel.  Theee 
lamellte  vary  in  number  according  to  the  aise  of  the  vessel;  the  smallest  art«ries  having  only  a 
single  layer  (Fig.  449),  and  those  sli^tly  larger  three  or  four  layers.  It  is  to  this  coat  that  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  Ijie  artery  is  munly  due  (Fig.  44&1,  m).    In  the  larger  arteries,  as  the 
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ilju,  femoral,  and  carotid,  elastic  fibers  uaite  to  form  lamellra  which  alternate  with  the  ]»,yen 
of  muacular  fibers;  these  lamells  are  united  to  oae  another  by  elastic  fibers  which  paaa  between 
the  muscular  bundles,  and  are  connected  with  the  fenestrated  membrane  of  the  inner  coat  (Fif;. 
450).  In  the  largest  arteries,  as  the  aorta  and  innominate,  the  amount  of  elastic  tissue  is  very 
considerable;  in  theee  vessels  a  few  bundles  of  white  connective  tissue  also  have  been  found  in 
the  middle  coat.  The  muBcle  fiber  cells  are  about  iO/t  in  length  and  contain  well-marked,  rod- 
shaped  nuclei,  which  are  often  slightly  curved. 

The  extamal  coat  [tunica  aihenlitia)  consists  niainly  of  fine  and  closely  felted  bundles  of  white 
connective  tissue,  but  also  contains  elastic  fibers  in  all  but  the  smallest  arteries.  The  elastic 
tissue  is  much  more  abundant  next  the  tunica  media, 
and  it  is  sometimes  described  as  forming  here,  between 
the  adventitia  and  media,  a  special  layer,  the  tunibft 
alutica  azt«nu  of  Henle.  This  layer  is  most  marked 
in  arteries  of  medium  size.  In  the  largest  vessels  the 
eitra^al  coat  is  relatively  thin;  but  in  small  arteries 
it  is  of  greater  proportionate  thickness.  In  the  smaller 
arteries  it  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  white  connec- 
tire  tissue  and  elastic  fibers;  while  in  the  smallest 
arteries,  just  above  the  capillaries,  the  elastic  fibers 
are  wanting,  and  the  connective  tissue  of  which  the 
coat  is  eompOBed  becomes  more  nearly  homogeneous 
the  nearer  it  approaches  the  capillaries,  and  is  grad- 
ually reduced  to  a  thin  membranous  envelope,  which 
finally  disappears. 

Some  arteries  have  eictremely  thin  walls  in  propor- 
tion to  their  siie;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  those 
situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and  vertebral 
canal,  the  difference  depending  on  the  thinness  of  the 
external  and  middle  coats. 

The  arteries,  in  their  distribution  throughout  the 
body,  are  included  in  thin  fibro-areolar  investments, 
which  form  their  ahaatha.  The  vessel  is  loosely  con- 
nected with  its  sheath  by  delicate  areolar  tissue;  and 
the  sheath  usually  encloses  the  accompanying  veins, 
and  sometimes  a  nerve.      Some  arteries,  as  those  in  the  cranium,  are  not  included  in  sheaths. 

All  the  larger  arteries,  like  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  are  supplied  with  bloodvessels.  These 
nutrient  vessels,  called  the  vaM  Taumm,  arise  from  a  branch  of  the  artery,  or  from  a  neighbor- 
ing vessel,  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the  point  at  which  they  are  distributed;  they 
ramify  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  connecting  the  artery  with  its  sheath,  and  are  distributed  to 
the  external  coat,  but  do  not,  in  man,  penetrate  the  other  coats;  in  some  of  the  larger  mammals 
a  few  vessels  have  been  traced  into  the  middle  coat.  Minute  veins  return  the  blood  from  these 
vessels;  they  empty  themselves  into  the  vein  or  veins  accompanying  the  artery.  Lymphatic 
vessels  are  also  present  in  the  outer  coat. 

Arteries  are  ^so  supplied  with  nerves,  which  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic,  but  may  pass 
through  the  cerrfirospiaal  nerves.  They  form  intricate  plexuses  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  lajger 
tmuks,  and  run  along  the  smaller  arteries  as  single  filaments,  or  bundles  of  filaments  which  twist 
around  the  vessel  and  unite  with  each  other  in  a  plexiform  manner.  The  branches  derived  from 
these  plexuses  penetrate  the  external  coat  and  are  distributed  principally  to  the  muscular  tissue 
(tf  the  middle  coat,  and  thus  regulate,  by  causing  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  this  tissue 
the  amount  of  blood  sent  to  any  part. 

Tlw  CapillarieB. — The  smaller  arterial  branches  (excepting  those  of  the  cavernous  structure 
(rf  the  sexual  organs,  of  the  splenic  pulp,  and  of  the  placenta)  terminate  in  net-works  of  vessels 
which  pervade  nearly  every  tissue  of  the  body.  These  vessels,  from  their  minute  size,  are  termed 
capillaries.  They  are  interposed  between  the  smallest  branches  of  the  arteries  and  the  commenc- 
ing veins,  constituting  a  net-work,  the  branches  of  which  maintain  the  same  diameter  throughout; 
the  meshes  of  the  net-work  are  more  uniform  in  shape  and  aiie  than  those  formed  by  the  anasto- 
moses of  the  small  arteries  and  veins. 

The  diameten  of  the  capillaries  vary  in  the  different  tissues  of  the  body,  the  usual  size  being 
about  8^.  The  smallest  are  those  of  the  brain  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines; 
and  the  largest  those  of  the  "liin  and  the  marrow  of  bone,  where  they  are  stated  to  be  as  large 
as  2(V  in  diameter.  The/frmi  of  the  capillary  net  varies  in  the  different  tissues,  the  meshes  being 
gmerally  rounded  or  elongated. 

The  rounded  form  of  meth  is  most  common,  and  prevails  where  there  is  a  dense  network,  as  in 
the  lungs,  in  most  glands  and  mucous  membranes,  and  in  the  cutis;  the  meshes  are  not  of  an 
absolutely  circular  outline,  but  more  or  less  angular,  sometimes  nearly  quadrangular,  or  pol3'gonal, 
cr  more  often  irregular. 
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Elangaied  meihea  are  observed  in  the  muscles  and  nerves,  the  meehes  resemblinK  parallelograiiiB 
m  form,  the  loog  axU  of  the  meeh  runoiiiK  parallel  with  the  long  uda  of  the  nerve  or  muscle. 
Sometimes  the  capillaries  have  a  looped  arrangement;  a  single  vessel  projectiag  from  the  common 
net-work  and  returning  after  forming  one  or  more  loops,  as  in  the  papilla  of  the  toogue  and 

The  number  of  the  capillaries  and  the  size  of  tlie  meshee  determine  the  degree  of  vascularity 
of  a  part.  The  closest  network  and  the  smallest  interspaces  are  found  in  the  luuge  and  in  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye.  In  these  situations  the  interspaces  are  smaller  than  the  capillaiy  vesacla 
themaelvee.  Id  the  intertubular  plexus  of  the  kidney,  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  in  the  cutis,  the 
intetspaces  are  from  three  to  four  times  as  large  as  the  capillaries  which  form  them;  and  in  the 
brain  from  eight  to  ten  times  as  large  as  the  capiUariea  in  their  long  diameters,  and  from  four 
to  six  times  oa  large  in  their  transverse  diameters.  In  the  adventitia  of  arteries  the  width  of  the 
meshes  is  ten  times  that  of  the  capillary  vessels.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  active  the  func- 
tion of  the  organ,  the  closer  is  iU  capitltuy  net  and  the  larger  its  supply  of  blood;  the  meshes  of 
the  network  are  very  narrow  in  all  growing  parts,  in  the  glands,  and  in  the  mucous  membranes, 
wider  in  bones  and  ligaments  which  are  comparatively  inactive;  bloodvessels  are  nearly  alto- 
gether absent  in  tendons,  in  which  very  little  orgaruc  change  occurs  after  their  formation.  In 
the  liver  the  capillaries  take  a  more  or  less  radial  course  toward  the  intralobular  vein,  and  their 
walls  are  incomplete,  so  that  the  blood  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  liver  cells.  These 
vessels  in  the  Uver  are  not  true  capillaries  but  "sinusoids;"  they  are  developed  by  the  Krowth 
of  columns  of  liver  cells  into  the  blood  spaces  of  the  embryonic  organ. 
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Structure. — The  wall  of  a  capillary  consists  of  a  fine  tTanspareut  endotheUal  layer,  composed 
of  cells  joined  edge  to  edge  by  an  interstitial  cement  substance,  and  continuous  with  the  endo- 
thelial cells  which  line  the  arteries  and  veins.  When  stained  with  nitrate  of  silver  the  edges  which 
bound  the  epitheUal  cells  are  brought  into  view  (Fig.  451).  These  cells  are  of  large  size  and  of 
an  irregular  polygonal  or  lanceolate  shape,  each  containing  an  oval  nucleus  which  may  be  dis- 
played by  carmine  or  hematoitylin.  Between  their  edges,  at  various  points  of  their  meeting, 
roundish  dark  spots  are  sometimes  seen,  which  have  been  described  as  stomata.  though  they  are 
closed  by  intercellular  substance.  They  have  been  believed  to  be  the  situations  through  which 
the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  when  migrating  from  the  bloodvessels,  emerge;  but  this 
view,  though  probable,  is  not  universally  accepted. 

Kolossow  describes  these  cells  as  having  a  rather  more  complex  structure.     He  states  that 
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each  consists  of  two  parts:  of  hyaline  ground  plates,  and  of  a  protoplasmic  granular  part,  in 
which  is  imbedded  the  nucleus,  on  the  outside  of  the  ground  plates.  The  hyaline  internal  coat 
of  the  capillaries  does  not  form  a  complete  membrane,  but  consists  of  ''plates"  which  are  inelastic, 
ftnd  though  in  contact  with  each  other  are  not  continuous;  when  therefore  the  capillaries  are  sub- 
jected to  intravascular  pressure,  the  plates  become  separated  from  each  other;  the  protoplasmic 
portions  of  the  cells,  on  the  other  hand,  are  united  together.  In  some  organs,  e.  g,,  the  glomeruli 
of  the  kidneys,  intercellular  cement  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  the  capillary  wall  and  the  cells 
are  believed  to  form  a  sync3rtium. 

In  many  situations  a  delicate  sheath  or  envelope  of  branched  nucleated  connective  tissue  cells 
is  found  around  the  simple  capillary  tube,  particularly  in  the  larger  ones;  and  in  other  places, 
espfcially  in  the  glands,  the  capillaries  are  invested  with  retiform  connective  tissue. 

Smnsoids. — ^In  certain  organs,  viz.,  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  suprarenal  and  parathyroid 
glands,  the  glomus  caroticum  and  glomus  coccygeimi,  the  smallest  bloodvessels  present  various 
differences  from  true  capillaries.  They  are  wider,  with  an 
irregular  lumen,  and  have  no  connective  tissue  covering, 
.  their  endothelial  cells  being  in  direct  contact  with  the  cells  of 
the  organ.  Moreover,  they  are  either  arterial  or  venous  and 
not  intermediate  as  are  the  true  capillaries.  These  vessels 
have  been  called  sinusoids  by  Minot.  They  are  formed 
by  columns  of  cells  or  trabeculae  pushing  their  way  into  a 
luge  bloodvessel  or  blood  space  and  carrying  its  endothe- 
lium before  them;  at  the  same  time  the  wall  of  the  vessel 
or  space  grows  out  between  the  cell  colmnns. 

Stroetore  of  VeiiiB. — The  veins,  like  the  arteries,  are  com- 
posed of  three  coats:  internal,  middle,  and  external;  and 
these  coats  are,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  analogous 
to  the  coats  of  the  arteries;  the  internal  being  the  endo- 
thelial, the  middle  the  muscular,  and  the  external  the 
ooonective  tissue  or  areolar.  (Fig.  452).  The  main  differ- 
ence between  the  veins  and  the  arteries  is  in  the  compara- 
tive weakness  of  the  middle  coat  in  the  former. 

In  the  smallest  veins  the  three  coats  are  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished (Fig.  449).  The  endothelium  is  supported  on  a 
membrane  separable  into  two  layers,  the  outer  of  which 
is  the  thicker,  and  consists  of  a  delicate,  nucleated  mem- 
brane (adventUia),  while  the  inner  is  composed  of  a  network 
of  longitudinal  elastic  fibers  {media).  In  the  veins  next 
above  these  in  size  (0.4  mm.  in  diameter),  according  to 
E5lliker,  a  connective  tissue  layer  containing  numerous 
muscle  fibers  circularly  disposed  can  be  traced,  forming  the 

middle  coat,  while  the  elastic  and  connective  tissue  elements  of  the  outer  coat  become 
more  distinctly  perceptible.  In  the  middle-sized  veins  the  typical  structure  of  these  vessels 
becomes  clear.  The  endothelium  is  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  arterite,  but  its  cells 
are  more  oval  and  less  fusiform.  It  is  supported  by  a  connective  tissue  layer,  consisting  of 
a  delicate  net-work  of  branched  cells,  and  external  to  this  is  a  layer  of  elastic  fibers  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a  net-work  in  place  of  the  definite  fenestrated  membrane  seen  in  the  arteries. 
This  constitutes  the  internal  coat.  The  middle  coat  is  composed  of  a  thick  layer  of  con- 
nective tissue  with  elastic  fibers,  intermixed,  in  some  veins,  with  a  transverse  layer  of  muscular 
tissue.  The  white  fibrous  element  is  in  considerable  excess,  and  the  elastic  fibers  are  in  much 
smaller  proportion  in  the  veins  than  in  the  arteries.  The  oater  coat  consists,  as  in  the  arteries, 
of  areolar  tissue,  with  longitudinal  elastic  fibers.  In  the  largest  veins  the  outer  coat  is  from 
two  to  five  times  thicker  than  the  middle  coat,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  longitudinal 
muscular  fibers.  These  ase  most  distinct  in  the  inferior  vena  cava,  especially  at  the  termination 
of  this  vein  in  the  heart,  in  the  tnmks  of  the  hepatic  veins,  in  all  the  large  trunks  of  the  portal 
vein,  and  in  the  external  iliac,  renal,  and  azygos  veins.  In  the  renal  and  portal  veins  they  extend 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  outer  coat,  but  in  the  other  veins  mentioned  a  layer  of  con- 
nective and  elastic  tissue  is  found  external  to  the  muscular  fibers.  All  the  large  veins  which  open 
into  the  heart  are  covered  for  a  short  distance  with  a  layer  of  striped  muscular  tissue  continued 
on  to  them  from  the  heart.  Muscular  tissue  is  wanting:  (1)  in  the  veins  of  the  maternal  part 
of  the  placenta;  (2)  in  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  of 
the  brain  and  medulla  spinalis;  (3)  in  the  veins  of  the  retina;  (4)  in  the  veins  of  the  cancellous 
tissue  of  bones;  (5)  in  the  venous  spaces  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  veins  of  the  above-men- 
tioned parts  consist  of  an  internal  endothelial  lining  supported  on  one  or  more  layers  of  areolar 
tissue. 

Most  veins  are  provided  with  valves  which  serve  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  blood.    Each 
valve  is  formed  by  a  reduplication  of  the  inner  coat,  strengthened  by  connective  tissue  and  elastic 
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fibers,  and  is  covered  on  both  surfaces  with  endothelium,  the  Etrrangemait  of  vhioh  diffos  od 
the  two  surfaces.  On  the  surface  of  the  valve  next  the  wall  of  the  vein  the  cells  are  airanged 
transversely;  while  on  the  other  surfftce,  over  which  the  current  of  blood  flows,  the  cells  are 
arranged  loni^tudinally  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  Most  commonly  two  siich  valves  are 
found  placed  opposite  one  another,  more  especially  in  the  smaller  veins  or  in  the  larger  trunkfl 
at  the  point  where  they  are  joined  by  smaller  branches;  oecaHionally  there  are  three  and  some- 
times only  one.  The  valves  are  semilunar.  They  are  attached  by  their  convex  edges  to  the 
wall  of  the  vein;  the  concave  majpna  are  free,  directed  in  the  course  of  the  venous  current,  and 
lie  in  close  apposition  with  the  wail  of  the  vein  as  long  as  the  current  of  blood  takes  its  natural 
course;  if,  however,  any  regurgitation  takes  place,  the  valves  become  distended,  their  opptwed 
edges  are  brought  into  contact,  and  the  current  is  interrupted.  The  wall  of  the  vein  on  the 
cardiac  side  of  the  point  of  attachment  of  each  valve  ia  expanded  into  a  pouch  or  sinus,  which 
gives  to  the  vessel,  when  injected  or  distended  with  blood,  a  knotted  appearance.  The  valves 
are  very  numerous  in  the  veins  of  the  extremities,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities,  these  vessels 
Endothelium 
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having  to  conduct  the  blood  against  the  foree  of  gravity.  They  are  absent  in  the  very  small 
veins,  i.  e.,  those  less  than  2  mm.  in  diameter,  also  in  the  venie  cavie,  hepatic,  renal,  uterine,  and 
ovarian  veins.  A  few  valves  are  found  in  each  spermatic  vein,  and  one  also  at  its  point  of  junc- 
tion with  the  renal  vein  or  inferior  vena  cava  respectively.  The  cerebral  and  spinal  veins,  the 
veins  of  the  cancellated  tissue  of  bone,  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  umbilical  vein  and  its 
branches,  are  also  destitute  of  valves.  A  few  valves  are  occasionally  found  in  the  aiygos  and 
intercostal  veins.  Rudimentary  valves  are  found  in  the  tributaries  of  the  portal  venous  syat«iii. 
The  veins,  like  the  arteries,  are  supplied  with  nutrient  vessels,  Tua  Tuonun.  Nerves  alao 
are  distributed  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  arteries,  but  in  much  leas  abundance. 

THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood  is  an  opaque,  rather  viscid  fluid,  of  a  bright  red  or  scarlet  color 
when  it  flows  from  the  arteries,  of  a  dark  red  or  purple  color  when  it  flows  from 
the  veins.  It  is  salt  to  the  taste,  and  has  a  peculiar  faint  odor  and  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.06,  and  its  temperature  is  generally  about 
37°  C,  though  varying  slightly  in  ditFereiit  parts  of  the  body. 
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General  Cranpositioii  of  the  Blood.— Blood  consists  of  a  faintly  yellow  fluid,  the 
pluma  or  hqjua  sanffninis,  ia  which  are  suspended  numerous  miuute  particles, 
(he  blood  corpuscles,  the  majority  of  which  are  colored  and  give  to  the  blood  its 
red  tint.  If  a  drop  of  blood  be  placed  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  glass  slide  and  examined 
under  the  microscope,  a  number  of  these  corpuscles  will  be  seen  floating  in  the 
[Jasma. 

The  Blood  Corposcles  are  of 
three  kinds ;  (1 }  colored  cor- 
pnscles  or  erythrocrtes;  (2)  color- 
ket  cwposGles  or  looeocytes;  (3) 
blood  platelets. 

1.  Coined  or  red  cwposcles 
{erytkrocytes) ,  when  examined 
under  the  microscope,  are  seen 
to  be  circular  disks,  biconcave  in 
profile.  The  disk  has  no  nucleus, 
but,  in  consequence  of  its  bicon- 
cave  shape,   presents,  accordinfc       „       ,„    „ 

A     ^L         ir      S  r  t  3  F'O-  453.— Human  nd 

t«  the  alterations  of  focus  under  seaDfTomtbagurfuM.  b 
an  ordinary  high  power,  a  central  L[?SS^  "^^"^  " 
part,  sometimes  bright,  sometimes 

dark,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  nucleus  (Fig,  453,  a).  It  is  to  the  aggregation 
of  the  red  corpuscles  that  the  blood  owes  its  red  hue,  although  when  examined 
by  transmitted  light  their-  color  appears  to  be  only  a  faint  reddbh  yellow.  The 
corpuscles  vary  slightly  in  size  even  in  the  same  drop  of  blood,  but  the  average 
diameter  is  about  7.5;*,'  and  the  thickness  about  2/*.  Besides  these  there  are 
found  certain  smaller  corpuscles  of  about  one-half  of  the  size  just  indicated; 
these  are  termed  micioeytes,  and  are  very  scarce  in  normal  blood;  in  diseased  con- 
didons  (c.  g.,  anemia),  however,  they  are  more  numerous.  The  number  of  red 
coipuscles  in  the  blood  is  enormous;  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000  are  con- 
tained in  a  cubic  millimetre.  Power  states  that  the  red  corpuscles  of  an  adult 
would  present  an  aggregate  surface  of  about  3000  square  yards. 

If  the  web  of  a  living  frog's  foot  be  spread  out  and  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope the  blood  is  seen  to  flow  in  a  continuous  stream  through. the  vessels,  and  the 
corpuscles  show  no  tendency  to  adhere  to  each  other  or  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel. 
Doubtless  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  human  body;  but  when  human  blood  is  drawn 
and  examined  on  a  slide  without  reagents  the  corpuscles  tend  to  collect  into  heaps 
like  rouleaux  of  coins  (Fig.  453,  b).  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  phenomenon 
may  be  explained  by  alteration  in  surface  tension.  During  life  the  red  corpuscles 
may  be  seen  to  change  their  shape  under  pressure  so  as  to  adapt  themselves,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  They  are,  however,  highly  elastic,  and 
speedily  recover  their  shape  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  They  are  readily 
influenced  by  the  medium  in  which  they  are  placed.  In  water  they  swell  up,  lose 
their  shape,  and  become  globular  (endoainoais)  (Fig,  453,  c).  Subsequently  the 
hemoglobin  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  envelope  can  barely  be  distinguished  as  a 
faint  circular  outline.  Solutions  of  salt  or  sugar,  denser  than  the  plasma,  give 
them  a  stellate  or  crenated  appearance  (exosmosis)  (Fig.  453,  d),  but  the  usual 
shape  may  be  restored  by  diluting  the  solution  to  the  same  tonicity  as  the  plasma. 
The  crenated  outline  may  be  produced  as  the  first  effect  of  the  passage  of  an  elec- 
tric shock:  subsequently,  if  sufficiently  strong,  the  shock  ruptures  the  envelope. 
A.  solution  of  salt,  isotonic  with  the  plasma,  merely  separates  the  blood  corpuscles 
mechanically,  without  changing  their  shape.    Two  views  are  held  with  regard  to 
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the  structure  of  the  erythrocyte9.  The  older  view,  that  of  RoUett,  supposes  that 
the  corpuscle  consists  of  a  sponge  work  or  stroma  permeated  by  a  solution  of  hemo- 
globin. Schafer,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  the  hemoglobin  solution  is  con- 
tained within  an  envelope  or  membrane,  and  the  facts  stated  above  with  regard 
to  the  osmotic  behavior  of  .the  erythrocyte  support  this  belief.  The  envelope 
consists  mainly  of  lecithin,  cholesterin,  and  nucleoprotein. 

The  colOTleas  corpuscles  or  lencocytes  are  of  various  sizes,  some  no  larger,  others 
sm^ler,  than  the  red  corpuscles,  In  human  blood,  however,  the  majority  are 
rather  larger  than  the  red  corpuscles,  and  measure  about  10/x  in  diameter.  Chi  the 
average  from  7000  to  12,000  leucocytes  are  found  in  each  cubic  millimetre  of 
blood. 


Fid.  4M.— VuiMiM  ol  IniooOTtia  found  in  huniu  blood.     Hi 

They  consist  of  minute  masses  of  nucleated  protoplasm,  and  exhibit  several 
varieties,  which  are  differentiated  from  each  other  chiefly  by  the  occurrence  or 
non-occurrence  of  granules  in  their  protoplasm,  and  by  the  staining  reactions  of 
these  granules  when  present  (Fig.  454).  (1)  The  moat  numerous  (60  per  cent.)  and 
important  are  irregular  in  shape,  possessed  6f  the  power  of  ameboid  movement, 
and  are  characterized  by  nuclei  which  often  consist  of  two  or  three  parts  (multi- 
partite) connected  together  by  fine  threads  of  chromatin.  The  protoplasm  is 
clear,  and  contains  a  number  of  very  fine  granules,  which  stain  with  acid  dyes, 
such  as  eosin,  or  with  neutral  dyes,  and  are  therefore  called  oxyphil  or  neotroidLU 
(Fig.  454,  P).  These  cells  are  termed  the  polymophonnclear  lencoertes.  (2)  A 
second  variety  comprises  from  1  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  leucocytes;  they  are  larger 
than  the  previous  kind,  and  are  made  up  of  coarsely  granular  protoplasm,  the 
granules  being  highly  refractile  and  grouped  around  single  nuclei  of  horse-shoe 
shape  (Fig.  454,  E).  The  granules  stain  deeply  with  eosin,  and  the  cells  are  there- 
fore often  termed  eosinophil  corpuscles.  (3)  The  third  variety  is  called  the  hraJine 
cell  or  macrocyte  (Fig.  454,  H).  This  is  usually  about  the  same  size  as  the  eosino- 
phil cell,  and,  when  at  rest,  is  spherical  in  shape  and  contains  a  single  round  or 
oval  nucleus.  The  protoplasm  is  free  from  granules,  but  is  not  quite  transparent, 
having  the  appearance  of  ground  glass.  (4)  The  fourth  kind  of  colorless  corpuscle 
is  designated  the  lymphocyte  (Fig.  454,  L),  because  it  is  identical  with  the  cell  derived 
from  the  lymph  glands  or  other  lymphoid  tissue.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  leuco- 
cytes, and  consists  chiefly  of  a  spheroidal  nucleus  with  a  very  little  surrounding 
protoplasm  of  a  homogeneous  nature;  it  is  regarded  as  the  immature  form  of  the 
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hyaline  cell.  The  third  and  fourth  varieties  together  constitute  from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  of  the  colorless  corpuscles,  but  of  these  two  varieties  the  lymphocytes 
are  by  far  the  more  numerous.  Leucocytes  having  in  their  protoplasm  granules 
which  stain  with  basic  dyes  (basophil)  have  been  described  as  occurring  in  human 
blood,  but  they  are  rarely  found  except  in  disease. 

The  colorless  corpuscles  are  very  yarious  in  shape  in  living  blood  (Fig.  455), 
because  many  of  them  have  the  power  of  constantly  changing  their  form  by  pro- 
trudmg  finger-shaped  or  filamentous  processes  of  their  substance,  by  which  they 
move  and  take  up  granules  from  the  surroimding  medium.  In  locomotion  the 
corpuscle  pushes  out  a  process  of  its  substance — a  pseodopodium,  as  it  is  called 


Pio.  455. — Human  oolorU 


blood  oocpuoelB,  ■howing  itosucoeMiTO  changes  of  outline  within  ten  minutee  when  kept 
moist  on  a  warm  stage.     (Schofield.) 


—and  then  shifts  the  rest  of  the  body  into  it.  In  the  same  way  when  any  granule 
or  particle  comes  in  its  way  the  corpuscle  wraps  a  pseudopodium  around  it,  and  then 
withdraws  the  pseudopodium  with  the  contained  particle  into  its  own  substance. 
By  means  of  these  ameboid  properties  the  cells  have  the  power  of  wandering 
or  emigrating  from  the  bloodvessels  by  penetrating  their  walls  and  thus  finding 
their  way  into  the  extravascular  spaces.  A  chemical  investigation  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  leucocytes  shows  the  presence  of  nucleoprotein  and  of  a  globulin. 
The  occurrence  of  small  amounts  of  fat,  lecithin,  and  glycogen  may  also  be 
demonstrated. 

The  blood  platelets  (Fig.  456)  are  discoid  or  irregularly  shaped,  colorless,  refractile 
bodies,  much  smaller  than  the  red  corpuscles.    Each  contains  a  central  chromatin 
mass  resembling  a  nucleus.    Blood  platelets  possess  the  power  of  ameboid  move- 
ment.   When  blood  is  shed  they  rapidly  disintegrate 
and  form  granular  masses,  setting  free  prothrombin 
and  the  substance  called  by  Howell  thromboplastin. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  they  exist  normally  in  circu- 
lating blood. 

DEVELOFBIENT   OF  THE  VASCULAR   SYSTEM. 

Bloodvessels  first  make  their  appearance  in  sev- 
eral scattered  vascular  areas  which  are  developed 
simultaneously  between  the  entoderm  and  the  meso- 
derm of  the  yolk-sac,  i.  e.,  outside  the  body  of  the 
embryo.  Here  a  new  type  of  cell,  the  angioblast 
or  vasoformatiye  cell,  is  differentiated  from  the 
mesoderm.  'These  cells  as  they  divide  form  small, 
dense  sjTicytial  masses  which  soon  join  with  similar 

masses  by  means  of  fine  processes  to  form  plexnaes.  These  plexuses  increase 
both  by  division  and  growth  of  its  cells  and  by  the  addition  of  new  angioblasts 
which  differentiate  from  the  mesoderm.  Within  these  solid  plexuses  and  also 
within  the  isolated  masses  of  angioblasts  vacuoles  appear  through  liquefaction  of 
the  central  part  of  the  syncytium  into  plasma.  The  lumen  of  the  bloodvessels 
thus  formed  is  probably  intracellular.  The  flattened  cells  at  the  periphery  form 
the  endothelium.  The  nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles  develop  either  from  small 
masses  of  the  original  angioblast  left  attached  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  lumen  or 
directly  from  the  flat  endothelial  cells.    In  either  case  the  syncytial  mass  thus 


Fia.  4M.— Blood  platelets.     Richly 
magnified.     (After  Kopeoh.) 
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formed  projects  from  and  is  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  Such  a  mass  is 
known  as  a  blood  island  and  hemoglobin  gradually  accumulates  within  it.  Later 
the  cells  on  the  surface  round  up,  giving  the  mass  a  miilbeny-like  appearance. 
Then  the  red  blood  cells  break  loose  and  are  carried  away  in  the  plasma.  Such 
free  blood  cells  continue  to  divide.  The  term  blood  island  was  originally  used  for 
the  syncj-tial  masses  of  angioblasts  found  in  the  area  vasculosa,  but  it  is  probably 
best  to  limit  the  term  to  the  masses  within  the  lumen  from  which  the  red  blood 
cells  arise  as  Sabin'  has  done.  Blood  islands  have  been  seen  in  the  area  vasculosa 
in  the  omphalomesenteric  vein  and  arteries,  and  in  the  dorsal  aorta. 

The  differentiation  of  angioblasts  from  the  mesoderm  occurs  not  only  in  the  area 
vasculosa  but  within  the  embrjo  and  probably  most  of  the  larger  bloodvessels  are 
developed  in  situ  in  this  manner.  This  process  of  the  differentiation  of  angioblasts 
from  ^e  mesoderm  probably  ceases  in  different  regions  of  the  embryo  at  different 

periods  and  after  its  cessation 
new  vessels  are  formed  by  sprouts 
from  vessels  already  laid  down  in 
the  form  of  capillary  plexuses. 
«  The  first  rudiment  of  the  h«art 

appears  as  a  pair  of  tubular 
nri  J         vessels  which  are  developed  in 

the  splanchnopleure  of  the  peri- 
cardia! area  (Fig.  457).    These 
I,  )2  are  named  the  primltiTS  aorbe, 

and  a  direct  continuity  is  soon 
established  between  them  and 
the  vessels  of  the  yolk-sac.   Each 
».    ..™    ™.  "^  .■     .u   "^  ^  ..1.  t      ,      receives  anteriorly  a  vein — ^the 

FiQ.  tST, — TmuvcrM  leiiUoa  Uuoucli  ths  neicin  of  Ilia  hsut  in         .     _,  ,  ,  ,, 

B  mbbit  embryo  of  nino  cl»yi.  X  80.  (KSlUksr.)  ;,  j.  JuiuIk  TlteDlIie  Tein— from  the  yolk-sac, 
vsiiu.    on.  AortB.    vh,  Phuiyni.  ion.  Bonuitaplcun.  N.  ProBouiiDD.  ,    ■  ,  i    i        i  i 

Kt.  Ectodarm.  inL  Entodann.   p.  Psriu^uni.  tpi.  Spiuwiiiio-    and  IS  prolonged  backward  on 

C"    ira.    oA.  Oular  wall  of  ha«Pt.    i*.  Endothaliil  linin«of  Wrt    *".      !.„    |„t'     i    „„    t      r    jl  „*„ 

turn  bMnao  haart  tubea.  the  lateral  aspect  oi  the  DOtO- 

chord   under  the  name  of  the 

dorsal  awta.    The  dorsal  aort^e  give  branches  to  the  yolk-sac,  and  are  continued 

backward  through  the  body-stalk  as  the  umbilical  arteries  to  the  villi  of  the 

chorion. 

Eternod*  describes  the  circulation  in  an  embryo  which  he  estimated  to  be  about 
thirteen  days  oW  (Fig.  458).  The  rudiment  of  the  heart  is  situated  immediately 
below  the  fote-^t  and  consists  of  a  short  stem.  It  gives  off  two  vessels,  the  primi- 
tive aortffi,  which  run  backward,  one  on  either  side  of  the  notochord,  and  then  pass 
into  ,the  body-stalk  along  which  they  are  carried  to  the  chorion.  From  the  chorionic 
villi  the  blood  is  returned  by  a  pair  of  umbilical  veins  which  unite  in  the  body-stalk 
to  form  a  single  vessel  and  subsequently  encircle  the  mouth  of  the  yolk-sac  and 
open  into  the  heart.  At  the  junction  of  the  yolk-sac  and  body-stalk  each  vein 
is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  vascular  plexus  of  the  yolk-sac.  From  his 
observations  it  seems  that,  in  the  human  embryo,  the  chorionic  circulation  is 
established  before  that  on  the  yolk-sac. 

By  the  forward  growth  and  flexure  of  the  head  the  pericardial  area  and  the 
anterior  portions  of  the  prunitive  aort^e  are  folded  backward  on  the  ventral  aspect 
of  the  fore-gut,  and  the  original  relation  of  the  somatopleure  and  splanchnopleure 
layers  of  the  pericardial  area  is  reversed.  Each  primitive  aorta  now  consists  of 
a  ventral  and  a  dorsal  part  connected  anteriorly  by  an  arch  (Fig.  459);  these  three 
parts  are  named  respectively  the  anterior  ventral  aorta,  the  dorsal  aorta,  and  the 
first  cephalic  arch.     The  vitelline  veins  which  enter  the  embryo  through   the 

'  Automical  ItHont.  1017.  vol.  liii.  p.  IW.  '  Anat,  AnKWer.  ISOV.  vol  rv. 
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anterior  wall  of  the  umbilical  orifice  are  now  continuous  with  the  posterior  ends  of 
the  anterior  ventral  aorta.  With  the  formation  of  the  tail-fold  the  posterior  parts 
of  the  primitive  aortse  are  carried  forward  in  a  ventral  direction  to  form  the  pos- 
terior ventral  aortse  and  primary  caudal  arches.^  In  the  pericardial  region  the  two 
primitive  aortse  grow  together,  and  fuse  to  form  a  single  tubular  heart  (Fig.  460), 
the  posterior  end  of  which  receives  the  two  vitelline  veins,  while  from  its  anterior 
end  the  two  anterior  ventral  aortse  emerge.*  The  first  cephalic  arches  pass  through 
the  mandibular  arches,  and  behind  them  five  additional  pairs  subsequently  develop, 
so  that  altogether  six  pairs  of  aortic  arches  are  formed;  the  fifth  arches  are  very 
transitory  vessels  connecting  the  ventral  aortce  with  the  dorsal  ends  of  the  sixth 
arches.  By  the  rhythmical  contraction  of  the  tubular  heart  the  blood  is  forced 
through  the  aortffi  and  bloodvessels  of  the  vascular  area,  from  which  it  is  returned 
to  the  heart  by  the  vitelline  veins.  This  constitutes  the  viteliine  circulation  (Fig. 
459),  and  by  means  of  it  nutri- 
ment is  absorbed  from  the  yolk 
(vitellus.) 

The  vitelline  veins  at  first 
open  separately  into  the  poste- 
rior end  of  the  tubular  heart,  but 
after  a  time  their  terminal  por- 
tions fuse  to  form  a  single  ves- 
sel. The  vitelline  veins  ulti- 
mately drain  the  blood  from  the 
digestive  tube,  and  are  modified 
to  form  the  portal  vein.  This  is 
caused  by  the  growth  of  the  liver, 
which  interrupts  their  direct 
coDtinuitv  wilji  the  heart:  and 
the  blood  returned  by  them  cir- 
culates through  the  liver  before 
reaching  the  heart. 

With  the  atrophy  of  the  yolk- 
sac  the  vitelline  circulation  di- 
minishes and  ultimately  ceases, 
while  an  increasing  amoimt  of 
blood  is  carried  through  the  um- 
bilical arteries  to  the  villi  of  the 
chorion.  Subsequently,  as  the 
non-placental  chorionic  villi  atro- 
phy, their  vessels  disappear;  and 
then  the  umbilical  arteries  con- 
vey the  whole  of  their  contents 
to  the  placenta,  whence  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  heart  by  the  umbilical  veins.  In  this  manner  the  placental  circu- 
lation is  established,  and  by  means  of  it  nutritive  materials  are  absorbed  from, 
and  waste  products  given  up  to  the  maternal  blood. 

The  umbilical  veins,  like  the  vitelline,  undergo  interruption  in  the  developing 
liver,  and  the  blood  returned  by  them  passes  through  this  organ  before  reaching 
the  heart.    Ultimately  the  right  umbilical  vein  shrivels  up  and  disappears. 

During  the  occurrence  of  these  changes  great  alterations  take  place  in  the 
primitive  heart  and  bloodvessels. 
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Fig.  458. — Diagram  of  the  vascular  channels  in  a  human  embryo 
of  the  second  week.  (After  Eternod.)  The  red  lines  are  the  dorsal 
aortas  continued  into  the  umbilical  arteries.  The  red  dotted  lines 
are  the  ventral  aortas,  and  the  blue  dotted  lines  the  vitelline  veins. 


1  Young  and  Robinson,  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  PhysioloKy,  vol.  zxzii. 

*  In  most  fishes  and  in  the  amphibia  tbe  heart  originates  as  a  single  median  tube. 
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ToTther  Develoinneiit  of  the  Heart- — Between  the  endothelial  lining  and  the 
outer  wall  of  the  heart  there  exists  for  a  time  an  intricate  trabecular  network  of 
mesodermal  tissue  from  which,  at  a  later  stage,  the  musculi  papillares,  chordie 
tendinese,  and  trabeculee  carneee  are  developed.  The  simple  tubular  heart,  already 
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Fio.  4S9.— Hunuui  ambcyo  ol  about  lourtoaa  dayi.  with  yoUi-nc.     {Altar  Hu.) 

described,  becomes  eloi^ated  and  bent  on  itself  so  as  to  form  an  S-shaped  loop, 
the  anterior  part  bending  ^o  the  right  and  the  posterior  part  to  the  left  (Fig.  460). 
The  intermediate  portion  arches  transversely  from  left  to  right,  and  then  turns 
sharply  forward  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  loop.  Slight  constrictions  make  their 
appearance  in  the  tube  and  divide  it  from  behind  forward  into  five  parts,  viz.: 


Fta.  190.— Haul  of  ol 


(1)  the  siniu  venoBiu;  (2)  the  primitiTe  atrium;  (3)  the  primitiTe  ventricle;  (4)  the 
bolbiu  cOTdis,  and  (5)  the  truneus  arterioaos  (Figs.  461,  462).  The  constriction 
between  the  atrium  and  ventricle  constitutes  the  atrial  canal,  and  indicates  the  site 
of  the  future  atrioventricular  valves. 
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The  simis  tokmiib  is  at  first  situated  in  the  septum  transversum  (a  layer  of 
mesoderm  in  which  the  liver  and  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  are  devel- 
oped) behind  the  primitive  atrium,  and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vitelline 
veins.  The  veins  or  ducts  of  Cuvier  from  the  body  of  tiie  embryo  and  the  umbilical 
veins  from  the  placenta  subsequently  open  into  it  (Fig.  463).  The  sinus  is  at  first 
place  transversely,  and  opens  by  a  median  aperture  into  the  primitive  atrium. 


Soon, however,  it  assumes  an  oblique  position,  and  becomes  crescentic  in  form;  its 
right  half  or  horn  inicreases  more  rapidly  than  the  left,  and  the  opening  into  the 
atrium  now  communicates  with  the  right  portion  of  the  atrial  cavity.  The  right 
J?ora  and  transverse  portion  of  the  sinus  ultimately  become  incorporated  with  and 
form  a  part  of  the  adult  right  atrium,  the  line  of  union  between  it  and  the  auricula 
being  indicated  in  the  interior  of  the  atrium  by  a  vertical  crest,  the  crista  tenninalu 
«(  His.     The  left  horn,  which  ultimately  receives  only  the  left  duct  of  Cuvier, 
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Fio.  403.— Bnrt  of  huinu  embryo  of  about  fift«sa  dayg.     (Recoaslnmion  by  Hia.) 

persists  as  the  coronary  sinus  {Fig.  464) .  The  vitelline  and  umbilical  veins  are  soon 
replaced  by  a  single  vessel,  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  the  three  veins  (inferior  vena 
cava  and  right  and  left  Cuvierian  ducts)  open  into  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  atrium 
by  a  common  slit-like  aperture  (Fig.  465),  The  upper  part  of  this  aperture  repre- 
sents the  opening  of  the  permanent  superior  vena  cava,  the  lower  that  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  the  intermediate  part  the  orifice  of  the  coronary  sinus.    The  slit- 
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like  aperture  lies  obliquely,  and  is  guarded  by  two  halves,  the  right  and  left  Tenons 
▼alves;  above  the  opening  these  unite  with  each  other  and  are  continuous  with  a 


Fio.  M4. — DoibJ  nirfKa  of  heart  of  human  onbiyo  of  thitty-Sv*  days.     (From  modal  by  Hii.) 

^r*um  tparium 

I      Opening  o}  «intu  iwnoMU 


JU^tm 


imbryo  at  about  tbIrV  day*.     (From  model  by  Bi«.> 


fold  named  the  aeptnm  spotinm;  below  the  opening  they  fuse  to  form  a  triangular 
tbickeniag — the  spjns  veEtibtili.     The  right  venous  valve  b  retained;  a    small 
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septum,  the  siiuis  Mptom,  grows  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ainus  venosua  to  fuse 
■itli  the  valve  and  divide  it  into  two  parts — an  upper,  the  valve  of  the  inferior 
vena  ova,  and  a  lower,  the  valve  of  the  coronary  sinus  (Fig.  468).  The  extreme 
upper  portion  of  the  right  venous  valve,  together  with  the  septum  spurium,  form 


Bighl 

^«'6«  £e/(  atrium 

4lriai  canal 


Pro.  4«e.— Hsvt  abowiiic  npuuiao  a(  (ba  Mri*.     (Drawn  froni  Ecktr-Zaislgr  modal.) 

the  mata  terminalis  already  mentioned.  The  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  the  left 
venous  valve  disappear;  the  lower  third  is  continued  into  the  spina  vestibuli, 
and  later  fuses  with  the  septum  seciuidum  of  the  atria  and  takes  part  in  the  f orma- 
ttoD  of  the  limbus  fossee  ovalis. 

Stflm 


Righl 

S,gia 


Tin   46'.— lateric*  of  dorul  lull  of  hHit  ol  bumwi  ambtro  ol  about  Uurty-fiva  dnyL    (From  modal  br  Hi*.) 

The  atrial  canal  is  at  first  a  short  straight  tube  connecting  the  atrial  with  the 
ventricular  portion  of  the  heart,  but  its  growth  is  relatively  slow,  and  it  becomes 
overlapped  by  the  atria  and  ventricles  so  that  its  position  on  the  surface  of  the  heart 
is  indicated  only  by  an  annular  constriction  (Pig.  466).    Its  lumen  is  reduced  to  a 
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transverse  slit,  and  two  thickeDings  appear,  one  on  its  dorsal  and  another  on  its 
ventral  wall.  These  thickenings,  or  endocardial  enshiona  (Fig.  465)  as  they  are 
termed,  project  into  the  canal,  and,  meeting  in  the  middle  line,  unite  to  form  the 
septnm  Intenuediiun  which  divides  the  canal  into  two  channels,  the  future  right  and 
left  atrioventricular  orifices. 

The  loimltiTe  atrioni  grows  rapidly  and  partially  encircles  the  bulbus  cordis; 
the  groove  against  which  the  bulbus  cordis  lies  is  the  first  incHcation  of  a  division 
into  right  and  left  atria.  The  cavity  of  the  primitive  atrium  becomes  subdivided 
into  right  and  left  chambers  by  a  septum,  the  septnm  primnm  (Fig.  465),  which 
grows  downward  into  the  cavity.  For  a  time  the  atria  conmiunicate  with  each 
other  by  an  opening,  the  ostiom  primnm  of  Bon,  below  the  free  margin  of  the  septum. 
This  opening  is  closed  by  the  union  of  the  septum  primum  with  the  septum  inter- 
medium, and  the  communication  between  the  atria  is  reestablished  through  an 
opening  which  is  developed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  septum  primum;  this  opening 
is  known  as  the  foramen  ovale  (ostium  secundum  of  Bom)  and  persists  until  birth. 


Fia.  468. — Buss  betrt  u  in  Fie.  467.  ain"«d  "o  tight  mdt.     (Fttaa  Doodal  by  Hit.) 

A  second  septum,  the  septnm  Mcundnm  (Figs.  467,  468),  semilunar  in  shape,  grows 
downward  from  the  upper  wait  of  the  atrium  immediately  to  the  right  of  the 
primary  septum  and  foramen  ovale.  Shortly  after  birth  it  fuses  with  the  primary 
septum,  and  by  this  means  tiie  foramen  ovale  is  closed,  but  sometimes  the  fusion 
is  incomplete  and  the  upper  part  of  the  foramen  remains  patent.  The  limbus  fosste 
ovalis  denotes  the  free  margin  of  the  septum  secundum.  Issuing  from  each  lung 
is  a  pair  of  pulmonary  veins;  each  pair  unites  to  form  a  single  vessel,  and  these  in 
turn  join  in  a  common  trunk  which  opens  into  the  left  atrium.  Subsequently 
the  common  trunk  and  the  two  vessels  forming  it  expand  and  form  the  vestibule 
or  greater  part  of  the  atrium,  the  expansion  reaching  as  far  as  the  openings  of  the 
four  vessels,  so  that  in  the  adult  all  four  veins  open  separately  into  the  left  atrium. 
The  primitive  ventricle  becomes  divided  by  a  septum,  the  septnm  inferius  or 
Tentricnlar  septnm  (Figs.  465,  466,  467),  which  grows  upward  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  ventricle,  its  position  being  indicated  on  the  surface  of  the  heart  by  a  furrow . 
Its  dorsal  part  increases  more  rapidly  than  its  ventral  portion,  and  fuses  with  the 
dorsal  part  of  the  septum  intermedium.    For  a  time  an  interventricular  foramen 
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exists  above  its  vcDtral  portion  (Fig.  468),  but  this  foramen  is  ultimately  closed  by 
the  fusion  of  the  aortic  septum  with  the  ventricular  septum. 


PuimonKj  »riery. 


When  the  heart  assumes  its  S-shaped  form  the  bnlbuB  cordia  lies  ventral  to  and 
in  front  of  the  primitive  ventricle.  The  adjacent  walls  of  the  bulbus  cordis  and 
ventricle  approximate,  fuse,  and  finally  disappear,  and  the  bulbus  cordis  now 


tftalno- 
ntrieular 


ctHnmunicates  freely  with  the  right  ventricle,  while  the  junction  of  the  bulbus  with 
the  truncus  arteriosus  is  brought  directly  ventral  to  and  applied  to  the  atrial  canal. 
By  the  upgrowth  of  the  ventricular  septum  the  bulbus  cordia  is  in  great  measure 


P%Umo»aTy  artery 
Fio.  47l.—Tntintne 


separated  from  the  left  ventricle,  but  remains  ai 
of  which  it  forms  the  infundibiilum  (Fig.  469). 


int^ral  part  of  the  right  ventricle, 
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The  tranens  aiteriOBUs  and  bnlbos  cwdis  are  divided  by  the  wctie  Mptnm  (Fig. 
470).  This  makes  its  appearance  in  three  portions.  (1)  Two  distal  ridge-like 
thickenings  project  into  the  lumen  of  the  tube;  these  increase  in  size,  and  ultimately 
meet  and  fuse  to  form  a  septum,  which  takes  a  spiral  course  toward  the  proximal 
end  of  the  tnincus  arteriosus.  It  divides  the  distal  part  of  the  tnmcus  into  two 
vessels,  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  which  lie  side  by  side  above,  but  near 
the  heart  the  pulmonary  artery  is  in  front  of  the  aorta.  (2)  Four  endocardial 
cushions  appear  in  the  proximal  part  of  the  truncus  arteriosus  in  the  region  of  the 
future  semilunar  valves ;  the  manner  in  which  these  are  related  to  the  aortic  septum 
is  described  below.     (3)  Two  endocardial  thickenings — anterior  and  posterior — 

Stcimd  acrtic  arch        First  aortie  anh 


Frttnilivt 

Fourth 


Tia.  i72.— Profile  Tiew  o(  &  humui  smbiya  catimatwi  at  tventy  oi  twenty-ODS  dwi  oM.     lAftar  Hii.) 

develop  in  the  bulbus  cordb  and  unite  to  form  a  short  septum;  this  joins  above  with 
the  aortic  septum  and  below  with  the  ventricular  septum.  The  septum  grows  down 
into  the  ventricle  as  an  oblique  partition,  which  ultimately  blends  with  the  ven- 
tricular septum  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  bulbus  cordis  into  communication 
with  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  through  the  latter  with  the  sixth  pair  of  aortic 
arches;  while  the  left  ventricle  is  brought  into  continuity  with  the  aorta,  which 
communicates  with  the  remaining  aortic  arches. 

The  Valves  of  the  Heart — The  atrioventricular  valves  are  developed  in  relation  to 
the  atrial  canal.  By  the  upward  expansion  of  the  bases  of  the  ventricles  the  canal 
becomes  invaginated  into  the  ventricular  cavities.  The  invaginated  margin  forois 
the  rudiments  of  the  lateral  cusps  of  the  atrioventricular  valves;  the  mesial  or 
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septal  cusps  of  the  valves  are  developed  as  downward  prolongations  of  the  septum 
intermedium  (Fig.  467).  The  aortic  and  pulmonary  semilunar  valves  are  formed 
from  four  endocardial  thickenings — an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  two  lateral — 
which  appear  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  tnmcus  arteriosus.  As  the  aortic  septum 
grows  downward  it  divides  each  of  the  lateral  thickenings  into  two,  thus  giving 
rise  to  six  thickenings — ^the  rudiments  of  the  semilunar  valves — ^three  at  the  aortic 
and  three  at  the  pulmonary  orifice  (Fig.  471). 

Farther  Development  of  the  Arteries. — ^Recent  observations  show  that  practi- 
cally none  of  the  main  vessels  of  the  adult  arise  as  such  in  the  embryo.  In  the  site 
of  each  vessel  a  capillary  network  forms,  and  by  the  enlargement  of  definite  paths 
in  this  the  larger  arteries  and  veins  are  developed.  The  branches  of  the  main 
arteries  are  not  always  simple  modifications  of  the  vessels  of  the  capillary  network, 
but  may  arise  as  new  outgrowths  from  the  enlarged  stem. 

Exkmul  carotid 


Ventral  aorta 


Right  subclavian 
artery 


Right  fvimonary 
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Internal  carotid 
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Trunk  of  pulmonary 
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Left  pulmonary  artery 


Fio.  473. — Scheme  of  the  aortic  arches  and  their  deetination.     (Modified  from  KoUmann.) 


It  has  been  seen  (page  506)  that  each  primitive  aorta  consists  of  a  ventral  and 
a  dorsal  part  which  are  continuous  through  the  first  aortic  arcb.  The  dorsal  aortae 
at  first  run  backward  separately  on  either  side  of  the  notochord,  but  about  the 
third  week  they  fuse  from  about  the  level  of  the  fourth  thoracic  to  that  of  the  fourth 
lumbar  segment  to  form  a  single  trunk,  the  descending  aorta.  The  first  aortic 
arches  run  through  the  mandibular  arches,  and  behind  them  five  additional  pairs 
are  developed  within  the  visceral  arches;  so  that,  in  all,  six  pairs  of  aortic  arches 
are  formed  (Figs.  472',  473).  The  first  and  second  arches  pass  between  the  ventral 
and  dorsal  aortse,  while  the  others  arise  at  first  by  a  common  trunk  from  the  truncus 
arteriosus,  but  end  separately  in  the  dorsal  aortae.  As  the  neck  elongates,  the 
ventral  aortas  are  drawn  out,  and  the  third  and  fourth  arches  arise  directly  from 
these  vessels. 

In  fishes  these  arches  persist  and  give  off  branches  to  the  gills,  in  which  the 
blood  is  oxygenated.  In  manmials  some  of  them  remain  as  permanent  structures, 
whfle  others  disappear  or  become  obliterated  (Fig.  473). 
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The  Anterior  Ventral  Aortee. — These  persist  on  both  sides.  The  right  forma  (a) 
the  innominate  artery,  (6)  the  right  common  and  external  carotid  arteries.  The 
left  gives  rise  to  (o)  the  short  portion  of  the  aortic  arch,  wiiich  teaches  from  the 
origin  of  the  innominate  artery  to  that  of  the  left  conunon  carotid  artery;  (6)  the 
left  common  and  external  carotid  arteries. 

The  Aortic  Ajches.— The  first  and  second  arches  disappear  early,  but  the  dorsal 
end  of  the  second  gives  origin  to  the  stapedial  artery  (Fig.  474),  a  vessel  which 
atrophies  in  man  but  persists  in  some  mammals.  It  passes  through  the  ring  of  the 
stapes  and  divides  into  supraorbital,  infraorbital,  and  mandibular  branches  which 
follow  the  three  divisions  of  the  trigeminal  nerve.  The  infraorbital  and  man- 
Po»l.  eerebrol  a. 
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Fio.  474. — DUxrAm  ihoirint  the  orifliDfl  of  the  mitia  brviohv  at  ths  amrotid  Art«ri«.    (Founded  on  Tuid]«r.) 

dibular  arise  from  a  common  stem,  the  terminal  part  of  which  anastomoses  with 
the  external  carotid.  On  the  obliteration  of  the  stapedial  artery  this  anastomosis 
enlarges  and  forms  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  the  branches  of  the  stapedial 
artery  are  now  branches  of  this  vessel.  The  common  stem  of  the  infraorbital  and 
mandibular  branches  passes  between  the  two  roots  of  the  auriculotemporal  nerve 
and  becomes  the  middle  meningeal  artery;  the  original  supraorbital  branch  of  the 
stapedial  is  represented  by  the  orbital  twigs  of  the  middle  meningeal.  The  third 
aortic  arch  constitutes  the  commencement  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  is 
therefore  named  the  carotid  arch.  The  fourth  right  arch  forms  the  right  sub- 
clavian as  far  as  the  origin  of  its  internal  mammary  branch ;  while  the  fourth  left 
arch  constitutes  the  arch  of  the  aorta  between  the  origin  of  the  left  carotid  artery 
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and  the  termination  of  tbe  ductus  arteriosus.  The  fifth  arch  disappears  on  both 
sides.  The  sixth  right  arch  disappears;  the  sixth  left  arch  gives  off  the  pulmonary 
arteries  and  forms  the  ductus  arteriosus;  this  duct  remains  pervious  during  the 
whole  of  fetal  life,  but  is  obliterated  a  few  days  after  birth.  His  showed  that  in  the 
early  embryo  the  right  and  left  arches  each  gives  a  branch  to  the  limgSj  but  that 
later  both  pulmonary  arteries  take  origin  from  the  left  arch. 

The  Donal  AortsB. — ^In  front  of  the  third  aortic  arches  the  dorsal  aortse  persist 
and  form  the  continuations  of  the  internal  carotid  arteries;  these  arteries  pass  to  the 
brain  and  each  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch,  the  former  giving 
off  the  ophthalmic  and  the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral  arteries,  while  the  latter 
turns  back  and  joins  the  cerebral  part  of  the  vertebral  artery.  Behind  the  third 
arch  the  right  dorsal  aorta  disappears  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  two  dorsal 
aortse  fuse  to  form  the  descending  aorta.  The  part  of  the  left  dorsal  aorta  between 
the  third  and  fourth  arches  disappears,  while  the  remainder  persists  to  form 
the  descending  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  A  constriction,  the  aortic  isthmus,  b 
sometimes  seen  in  the  aorta  between  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  and  the 
attachment  of  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

Sometimes  the  right  subclavian  artery  arises  from  the  aortic  arch  distal  to  the 
origin  of  the  left  subclavian  and  passes  upward  and  to  the  right  behind  the  trachea 
and  esophagus.  This  condition  may  be  explained  by  the  persistence  of  the  right 
dorsal  aorta  and  the  obliteration  of  the  fourth  right  arch. 

In  birds  the  foiulh  right  arch  forms  the  arch  of  the  aorta;  in  reptiles  the  fourth 
arch  on  both  sides  persists  and  gives  rise  to  the  double  aortic  arch  in  these  animals. 
The  heart  originally  lies  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  pharynx,  immediately 
behind  the  stomodeum.    With  the  elongation  of  the  neck  and  the  development 
of  the  lungs  it  recedes  within  the  thorax,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  anterior 
ventral  aortse  are  drawn  out  and  the  original  position  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  arches 
is  greatly  modified.     Thus,  on  the  right  side  the  fourth  recedes. to  the  root  of  the 
neck,  while  on  the  left  side  it  is  withdrawn  within  the  thorax.    The  reciurent 
nerves  originally  pass  to  the  larynx  under  the  sixth  pair  of  arches,  and  are  there- 
fore pulled  backward  with  the  descent  of  these  structures,  so  that  in  the  adult  the 
left  nerve  hooks  around  the  ligamentum  arteriosum;  owing  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  fifth  and  the  sixth  right  arches  the  right  nerve  hooks  around  that  immediately 
above  them,  i.  e.,  the  conmiencement  of  the  subclavian  artery.   Segmental  arteries 
arise  from  the  primitive  dorsal  aortse  and  course  between  successive  segments. 
The  seventh  segmental  artery  is  of  special  interest,  since  it  forms  the  lower  end  of 
the  vertebral  artery  and,  when  the  forelimb  bud  appears,  sends  a  branch  to  it 
(the  subclavian  artery).     Prom  the  seventh  segmental  arteries  the  entire  left 
subclavian  and  the  greater  part  of  the  right  subclavian  are  formed.    The  second 
pair  of  segmental  arteries  accompany  the  hypoglossal  nerves  to  the  brain  and  are 
named  the  hypoglossal  arteries.    Each  sends  forward  a  branch  which  forms  the 
cerebral  part  of  the  vertebral  artery  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  branch 
of  the  internal  carotid.    The  two  vertebrals  unite  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
hind-brain  to  form  the  basilar  artery.    Later  the  hypoglossal  artery  atrophies 
and  the  vertebral  is  connected  with  the  first  segmental  artery.    The  cervical  part 
of  the  vertebral  is  developed  from  a  longitudinal  anastomosis  between  the  first 
seven  s^mental  arteries,  so  that  the  seventh  of  these  ultimately  becomes  the  source 
of  the  artery.    As  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  upper  limb  the  subclavian  artery 
increases  greatly  in  size  and  the  vertebral  then  appears  to  spring  from  it. 

Recent  observations  show  that  several  segment^  arteries  contribute  branches  to 
the  upper  limb-bud  and  form  in  it  a  free  capillary  anastomosis.  Of  these  branches, 
only  one,  viz.,  that  derived  from  the  seventh  segmental  artery,  persists  to  form 
the  subclavian  artery.  The  subclavian  arter>  is  prolonged  into  the  limb  under 
the  names  of  the  axillary  and  brachial  arteries,  and  these  together  constitute  the 
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The  Anterior  Ventral  Aortte. — These  persist  on  both  sides.  The  right  forms  (a) 
the  innomin&te  artery,  (fc)  the  right  common  and  external  carotid  arteries.  TTie 
left  gives  rise  to  (a)  the  short  portion  of  the  aortic  arch,  which  reaches  from  the 
origin  of  the  innominate  artery  to  that  of  the  left  common  carotid  artery;  {&)  the 
left  common  and  external  carotid  arteries. 

The  Aortic  AxcheB.— The  first  and  second  arches  disappear  early,  but  the  dorsal 
end  of  the  second  gives  origin  to  the  stapedial  artery  (Fig.  474),  a  vessel  which 
atrophies  in  man  but  persists  in  some  mammals.  It  passes  through  the  ring  of  the 
stapes  and  divides  into  supraorbital,  infraorbital,  and  mandibular  branches  which 
follow  the  three  divisions  of  the  trigeminal  nerve.  The  infraorbital  and  man- 
Poet.  eertbrat  a. 
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Fia.  4T4.~DiaEriiiii  •hawioi  the  (uivu  of  the  muD  bruobei  of  the  osrotid  mrleriee.    (Fouadsd  on  TiuuUer.) 

dibular  arise  from  a  con^mon  stem,  the  terminal  part  of  which  anastomoses  with 
the  external  carotid.  On  the  obliteration  of  the  stapedial  artery  this  anastomosis 
enlarges  and  forms  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  the  branches  of  the  stapedial 
artery  are  now  branches  of  this  vessel.  The  common  stem  of  the  infraorbital  and 
mandibular  branches  passes  between  the  two  roots  of  the  auriculotemporal  nerve 
and  becomes  the  midcUe  meningeal  artery;  the  original  supraorbital  branch  of  the 
stapedial  is  represented  by  the  orbital  twigs  of  the  middle  meningeal.  The  third 
aortic  arch  constitutes  the  commencement  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  is 
therefore  named  the  carotid  arch.  The  fourth  right  arch  forms  the  right  suh- 
clavian  as  far  as  the  origin  of  its  internal  mammary  branch ;  while  the  fourth  left 
arch  constitutes  the  arch  of  the  aorta  between  the  origin  of  the  left  carotid  artery 
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and  the  termination  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The  fifth  arch  disappears  on  both 
sides.  The  sixth  right  arch  disappears;  the  sixth  left  arch  gives  off  the  pulmonary 
arteries  and  forms  the  ductus  arteriosus;  this  duct  remains  pervious  during  the 
whole  of  fetal  life,  but  is  obliterated  a  few  days  after  birth.  His  showed  that  in  the 
early  embryo  the  right  and  left  arches  each  gives  a  branch  to  the  limgs^  but  that 
later  both  pulmonary  arteries  take  origin  from  the  left  arch. 

The  Dofsal  Amtm. — ^In  front  of  the  third  aortic  arches  the  dorsal  aortse  persist 
and  form  the  continuations  of  the  internal  carotid  arteries;  these  arteries  pass  to  the 
brain  and  each  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch,  the  former  giving 
off  the  ophthalmic  and  the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral  arteries,  while  the  latter 
turns  back  and  joins  the  cerebyal  part  of  the  vertebral  artery.  Behind  the  third 
arch  the  right  dorsal  aorta  disappears  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  two  dorsal 
aortffi  fuse  to  form  the  descending  aorta.  The  part  of  ike  left  dorsal  aorta  between 
the  third  and  fourth  arches  disappears,  while  the  remainder  persists  to  form 
the  descending  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  A  constriction,  the  aortic  isthmus,  is 
sometimes  seen  in  the  aorta  between  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  and  the 
attachment  of  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

Sometimes  the  right  subclavian  artery  arises  from  the  aortic  arch  distal  to  the 
origin  of  the  left  subclavian  and  passes  upward  and  to  the  right  behind  the  trachea 
and  esophagus.  This  condition  may  be  explained  by  the  persistence  of  the  right 
dorsal  aorta  and  the  obliteration  of  the  fourth  right  arch. 

In  birds  the  fourth  right  arch  forms  the  arch  of  the  aorta;  in  reptiles  the  foiurth 
arch  on  both  sides  persists  and  gives  rise  to  the  double  aortic  arch  in  these  animals. 
The  heart  originally  lies  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  pharynx,  immediately 
behind  the  stomodeum.    With  the  elongation  of  the  neck  and  the  development 
of  the  lungs  it  recedes  within  the  thorax,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  anterior 
ventral  aortse  are  drawn  out  and  the  original  position  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  arches 
is  greatly  modified.     Thus,  on  the  right  side  the  fourth  recedes. to  the  root  of  the 
neck,  while  on  the  left  side  it  is  withdrawn  within  the  thorax.    The  reciurent 
nerves  originally  pass  to  the  larynx  under  the  sixth  pair  of  arches,  and  are  there- 
fore pulled  backward  with  the  descent  of  these  structures,  so  that  in  the  adult  the 
left  nerve  books  around  the  ligamentmn  arteriosum;  owing  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  fifth  and  the  sixth  right  arches  the  right  nerve  hooks  around  that  immediately 
above  them,  i.  e.,  the  conmiencement  of  the  subclavian  artery.   Segmental  arteries 
arise  from  the  primitive  dorsal  aortse  and  course  between  successive  segments. 
The  seventh  segmental  artery  is  of  special  interest,  since  it  forms  the  lower  end  of 
the  vertebral  artery  and,  when  the  forelimb  bud  appears,  sends  a  branch  to  it 
(the  subclavian  artery).     Prom  the  seventh  segmental  arteries  the  entire  left 
subclavian  and  the  greater  part  of  the  right  subclavian  are  formed.    The  second 
pair  of  segmental  arteries  accompany  the  hypoglossal  nerves  to  the  brain  and  are 
named  the  hypoglossal  arteries.    Each  sends  forward  a  branch  which  forms  the 
cerebral  part  of  the  vertebral  artery  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  branch 
of  the  internal  carotid.    The  two  vertebrals  unite  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
hind-brain  to  form  the  basilar  artery.    Later  the  hypoglossal  artery  atrophies 
and  the  vertebral  is  connected  with  the  first  segmental  artery.    The  cervical  part 
of  the  vertebral  is  developed  from  a  longitudinal  anastomosis  between  the  first 
seven  segmental  arteries,  so  that  the  seventh  of  these  ultimately  becomes  the  source 
of  the  artery.    As  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  upper  limb  the  subclavian  artery 
increases  greatly  in  size  and  the  vertebral  then  appears  to  spring  from  it. 

Recent  observations  show  that  several  segmental  arteries  contribute  branches  to 
the  upper  limb-bud  and  form  in  it  a  free  capillary  anastomosis.  Of  these  branches, 
only  one,  viz.,  that  derived  from  the  seventh  segmental  artery,  persists  to  form 
the  subclavian  artery.  The  subclavian  arter>  is  prolonged  into  the  limb  under 
the  names  of  the  axillary  and  brachial  arteries,  and  these  together  constitute  the 
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The  Anterior  Ventral  Aortw.— These  persist  on  both  sides.  The  right  forms  (a) 
the  innominate  artery,  (i.)  the  right  common  and  external  carotid  arteries.  The 
left  gives  rise  to  (a)  the  short  portion  of  the  aortic  arch,  which  reaches  from  the 
origin  of  the  innominate  artery  to  that  of  the  left  common  carotid  artery;  (6)  the 
left  common  and  external  carotid  arteries. 

The  Aortic  AfClies. — The  first  and  second  arches  disappear  early,  but  the  dorsal 
end  of  the  second  gives  origin  to  the  stapedial  artery  (Fig.  474),  a  vessel  which 
atrophies  in  man  but  persists  in  some  mammals.  It  passes  through  the  ring  of  the 
stapes  and  divides  into  supraorbital,  infraorbital,  and  mandibular  branches  which 
follow  the  three  divisions  of  the  trigeminal  nerve.    The  infraorbital  and   man- 
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Pia.  474. — Ducnm  ihoirinc  the  oriaiiu  of  ths  mmiii  bnnchsa  of  the  cuaUd  uteruH.    (Foiiadsd  on  TuxUar.) 

dibular  arise  from  a  common  stem,  the  terminal  part  of  which  anastomoses  with 
the  external  carotid.  On  the  obliteration  of  the  stapedial  artery  this  anastomosis 
enlarges  and  forms  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  the  branches  of  the  stapedial 
artery  are  now  branches  of  this  vessel.  The  common  stem  of  the  infraorbital  and 
mandibular  branches  passes  between  the  two  roots  of  the  auriculotemporal  nerve 
and  beeomea  the  middle  meningeal  artery;  the  original  supraorbital  branch  of  the 
stapedial  is  represented  by  the  orbital  twigs  of  the  middle  meningeal.  The  third 
aortic  arch  constitutes  the  commencement  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  b 
therefore  named  the  carotid  arch.  The  fourth  right  arch  forms  the  right  sub- 
clavian as  far  as  the  origin  of  its  internal  mammary  branch ;  while  the  fourth  left 
arch  constitutes  the  arch  of  the  aorta  between  the  origin  of  the  left  carotid  artery 
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and  the  termination  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The  fifth  arch  disappears  on  both 
sides.  The  sixth  right  arch  disappears;  the  sixth  left  arch  gives  off  the  puhnonary 
arteries  and  forms  the  ductus  arteriosus;  this  duct  remains  pervious  during  the 
whole  of  fetal  life,  but  is  obliterated  a  few  days  after  birth.  His  showed  that  in  the 
early  embryo  the  right  and  left  arches  each  gives  a  branch  to  the  lungs,  but  that 
later  both  pulmonary  arteries  take  origin  from  the  left  arch. 

The  Dofsal  Aorte. — ^In  front  of  the  third  aortic  arches  the  dorsal  aortse  persist 
and  form  the  continuations  of  the  internal  carotid  arteries;  these  arteries  pass  to  the 
brain  and  each  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch,  the  former  giving 
off  the  ophthalmic  and  the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral  arteries,  while  the  latter 
turns  back  and  joins  the  cerebral  part  of  the  vertebral  artery.  Behind  the  third 
arch  the  right  dorsal  aorta  disappears  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  two  dorsal 
aortffi  fuse  to  form  the  descending  aorta.  The  part  of  the  left  dorsal  aorta  between 
the  third  and  fourth  arches  disappears,  while  the  remainder  persists  to  form 
the  descending  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  A  constriction,  the  wfxrtic  isthmus,  is 
sometimes  seen  in  the  aorta  between  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  and  the 
attachment  of  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

Sometimes  the  right  subclavian  artery  arises  from  the  aortic  arch  distal  to  the 
origin  of  the  left  subclavian  and  passes  upward  and  to  the  right  behind  the  trachea 
and  esophagus.  This  condition  may  be  explained  by  the  persbtence  of  the  right 
dorsal  aorta  and  the  obliteration  of  the  fourth  right  arch. 

In  birds  the  fourth  right  arch  forms  the  arch  of  the  aorta;  in  reptiles  the  foiurth 
arch  on  both  sides  persists  and  gives  rise  to  the  double  aortic  arch  in  these  animals. 
The  heart  originally  lies  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  pharynx,  immediately 
behind  the  stomodeum.    With  the  elongation  of  the  neck  and  the  development 
of  the  lungs  it  recedes  within  the  thorax,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  anterior 
ventral  aortse  are  drawn  out  and  the  original  position  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  arches 
is  greatly  modified.     Thus,  on  the  right  side  the  fourth  recedes. to  the  root  of  the 
neck,  while  on  the  left  side  it  is  withdrawn  within  the  thorax.    The  reciurent 
nerves  originally  pass  to  the  larynx  under  the  sixth  pair  of  arches,  and  are  there- 
fore pulled  backward  with  the  descent  of  these  structures,  so  that  in  the  adult  the 
left  nerve  hooks  around  the  ligamentmn  arteriosmn;  owing  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  fifth  and  the  sixth  right  arches  the  right  nerve  hooks  around  that  immediately 
above  them,  i,  e.,  the  conunencement  of  the  subclavian  artery.   Segmental  arteries 
arise  from  the  primitive  dorsal  aortae  and  course  between  successive  segments. 
The  seventh  segmental  artery  is  of  special  interest,  since  it  forms  the  lower  end  of 
the  vertebral  artery  and,  when  the  forelimb  bud  appears,  sends  a  branch  to  it 
(the  subclavian  artery).     Prom  the  seventh  segmental  arteries  the  entire  left 
subclavian  and  the  greater  part  of  the  right  subclavian  are  formed.    The  second 
pair  of  segmental  arteries  accompany  the  hypoglossal  nerves  to  the  brain  and  are 
named  the  hypoglossal  arteries.    Each  sends  forward  a  branch  which  forms  the 
cerebral  jwirt  of  the  vertebral  artery  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  branch 
of  the  internal  carotid.    The  two  vertebrals  unite  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
hind-brain  to  form  the  basilar  artery.    Later  the  hypoglossal  artery  atrophies 
and  the  vertebral  is  connected  with  the  first  segmental  artery.    The  cervical  part 
of  the  vertebral  is  developed  from  a  longitudinal  anastomosis  between  the  first 
seven  segmental  arteries,  so  that  the  seventh  of  these  ultimately  becomes  the  source 
of  the  artery.    As  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  upper  limb  the  subclavian  artory 
increases  greatly  in  size  and  the  vertebral  then  appears  to  spring  from  it. 

Recent  observations  show  that  several  segmental  arteries  contribute  branches  to 
the  upper  limb-bud  and  form  in  it  a  free  capillary  anastomosis.  Of  these  branches, 
only  one,  viz.,  that  derived  from  the  seventh  segmental  artery,  persists  to  form 
the  subclavian  artery.  The  subclavian  arterj'  is  prolonged  into  the  limb  under 
the  names  of  the  axillary  and  brachial  arteries,  and  these  together  constitute  the 
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arterial  stem  for  the  upper  arm,  the  direct  continuation  of  this  stem  in  the  forearm 
is  the  volar  interosseous  artery.  A  branch  which  accompanies  the  median  nerve 
soon  increases  in  size  and  forms  the  main  vessel  (median  artery)  of  the  forearm, 
while  the  volar  interosseous  diminishes.  Later  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  are 
developed  as  branches  of  the  brachial  part  of  the  stem  and  coincidently  with  their 
enlargement  the  median  artery  recedes;  occasionally  it  persists  as  a  vessel  of  some 
considerable  size  and  then  accompanies  the  median  nerve  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
The  primary  arterial  stem  for  the  lower  limb  is  formed  by  the  inferior  gluteal 
(sciatic)  artery,  which  accompanies  the  sciatic  nerve  along  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  thigh  to  tiie  back  of  the  knee,  whence  it  is  continued  as  the  peroneal  artery. 
This  arrangement  exists  in  reptiles  and  amphibians.  The  femoral  artery  arises 
later  as  a  branch  of  the  common  iliac,  and,  passing  down  the  front  and  medial 
side  of  the  thigh  to  the  bend  of  the  knee,  joins  the  inferior  gluteal  artery.  The 
femoral  quickly  enlarges,  and,  coincidently  with  thb,  the  part  of  the  inferior  gluteal 
immediately  above  the  knee  undergoes  atrophy.  The  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
arteries  are  branches  of  the  main  arterial  stem. 
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Fnrther  Development  ol  ihe  Veins,— The  formation  of  the  great  veins  of  the 
embryo  may  be  best  considered  by  dividing  them  into  two  groups,  visceral  and 
parietal. 

The  Visceral  Veins. — The  visceral  veins  are  the  two  vitelline  or  omphahmwaenteric 
veins  bringing  the  blood  from  the  yolk-sac,  and  the  two  nmbilical  veins  returning 
the  blood  from  the  placenta;  these  four  veins  open  close  together  into  the  sinus 


The  Vitelline  Veins  run  upward  at  first  in  front,  and  subsequently  on  either 
side  of  the  intestinal  canal.  They  unite  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  canal,  and 
beyond  this  are  connected  to  one  another  hy  two  anastomotic  branches,  one  on  the 
dorsal,  and  the  other  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  duodenal  portion  of  the  intestine, 
which  is  thus  encircled  by  two  venous  rings  (Fig.  475) ;  into  the  middle  or  dorsal 
anastomosis  the  superior  mesenteric  vein  opens.  The  portions  of  the  veins  above 
the  upper  ring  become  interrupted  by  the  developing  liver  and  broken  up  by  it  into 
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a  plexus  of  small  capillary-like  vessels  termed  sinusoids  (Minot).  The  branches 
coaveying  the  blood  to  this  plexus  are  named  the  -rvaas  adveheiites,  and  become 
the  brsiiches  of  the  portal  vein;  while  the  vessels  draining  the  plexus  into  the 
sinus  venosus  are  termed  the  Tenn  ravshentes,  and  form  the  future  hepatic  veins 
(Hgs.  475,  476).  Ultimately  the  left  vena  revehens  no  longer  communicates 
direcdy  with  the  sinus  venosus,  but  opens  into  the  right  vena  revehens.  The 
persistent  part  of  the  upper  venous,  ring,  above  the  opening  of  the  superior  mes- 
enteric vein,  forms  the  bunk  of  the  portal  vein. 
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The  two  UmUUeal  Veins  fuse  early  to  form  a  single  trunk  in  the  body-stalk, 
but  remain  separate  within  the  embryo  and  pass  forward  to  the  sinus  venosus 
in  the  side  walls  of  the  body.  Like  the  vitelline  veins,  their  direct  connection 
with  the  sinus  venosus  becomes  interrupted  by  the  developing  liver,  and  thus  at 
this  stage  the  whole  of  the  blood  from  the  yolk-sac  and  placenta  passes  through 
the  substance  of  the  liver  before  it  reaches  the  heart.  The  right  umbilical  and 
right  vitelline  veins  shrivel  and  disappear;  the  left  umbilical,  on  the  other  hand, 
becomes  enlarged  and  opens  into  the  upper  venous  ring  of  the  vitelline  veins;  with 
the  atrophy  of  the  yolk-sac  the  left  vitelline  vein  also  undergoes  atrophy  and 
disappears.  Finally  a  direct  branch  is  established  between  this  ring  and  the  right 
hepatic  vein;  this  branch  is  named  the  ductus  Tenosua,  and,  enlarging  rapidly, 
it  forms  a  wide  channel  through  which  most  of  the  blood,  returned  from  the 
I^centa,  is  carried  direct  to  the  heart  without  passing  through  the  liver.  A  small 
proportion  of  the  blood  from  the  placenta  is,  however,  conveyed  from  the  left 
umbilical  vein  to  the  liver  through  the  left  vena  advehens.    The  left  umbilical 
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vein  and  the  ductus  venosus  undergo  atrophy  and  obliteration  after  birth,  and 
form  respectively  the  ligamentiCm  teres  and  iigamentum  venosiun  of  the  liver. 

The  Parietal  Veins. — ^The  first  indication  of  a  parietal  system  consists  in  the 
appearance  of  two  short  transverse  veins,  the  ducts  of  Caviar,  which  open,  one 
on  either  side,  into  the  sinus  venosus.  Each  of  these  ducts  receives  an  ascending 
and  descending  vein.  The  ascending  veins  return  the  blood  from  the  parietes 
of  the  trimk  and  from  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  are  called  cardinal  veins.  The 
descending  veins  return  the  blood  from  the  head,  and  are  called  primitive  jufolar 
veins  (Fig.  477).  The  blood  from  the  lower  limbs  is  collected  by  the  right  and 
left  iliac  and  hypogastric  veins,  which,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development,  open 
into  the  corresponding  right  and  left  cardinal  veins;  later,  a  transverse  branch  (the 
left  common  iliac  vein)  is  developed  between  the  lower  parts  of  the  two  cardinal 
veins  (Fig.  479),  and  through  this  the  blood  is  carried  into  the  right  cardinal  vein. 
The  portion  of  the  left  cardinal  vein  below  the  left  renal  vein  atrophies  and  dis- 
appears up  to  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  left  spermatic  vein;  the  portion  above 
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Fig.  477. — Scheme  of  arrangement  of  parietal 
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Fio.  478. — Scheme  showing  early  stases  of 
development  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 


the  left  renal  vein  persists  as  the  hemiazygos  and  accessory  hemiazygos  veins 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  highest  left  intercostal  vein.  The  right  cardinal  vein 
which  now  receives  the  blood  from  both  lower  extremities,  forms  a  large  venous 
trunk  along  the  posterior  abdominal  wall;  up  to  the  level  of  the  renal  veins  it 
forms  the  lower  part  of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Above  the  level  of  the  renal  veins 
the  right  cardind  vein  persists  as  the  azygos  vein  and  receives  the  right  intercostal 
veins,  while  the  hemiazygos  veins  are  brought  into  communication  with  it  by  the 
development  of  transverse  branches  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column  (Figs.  479, 480) 
Inferior  Vena  Cava. — ^The  development  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  associated 
with  the  formation  of  two  veins,  the  subcardinal  veins  (Figs.  477,  478).  These 
lie  parallel  to,  and  on  the  ventral  aspect  of,  the  cardinal  veins,  and  originate  as 
longitudinal  anastomosing  channels  which  link  up  the  tributaries  from  the  mes- 
entery to  the  cardinal  veins;  they  conununicate  with  the  cardinal  veins  above  and 
below,  and  also  by  a  series  of  transverse  branches.  The  two  subcardinals  are  for 
a  time  connected  with  each  other  in  front  of  the  aorta  by  cross  branches,  but  these 
disappear  and  are  replaced  by  a  single  transverse  channel  at  the  level  where  the 
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renal  veins  join  the  cardinals,  and  at  the  same  level  a  cross  communication  is 
established  on  either  side  between  the  cardinal  and  stibcardinal  (Fig.  478).  The 
portion  of  the  right  subcardinal  behind  this  cross  commmiication  disappears,  while 
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Fia  479. — ^Diagram  showing  development  of  main  oroes  branches  between  Jugulan  and  between  oarduuUs. 

that  in  front,  i.  c,  the  prerenal  part,  forms  a  connection  with  the  ductus  venosus 
at  the  point  of  opening  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and,  rapidly  enlarging,  receives  the 
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Fio.  480.— Diagram  showing  completion  of  development  of  the  parietal  veins. 

blood  from  the  postrenal  part  of  the  right  cardinal  through  the  cross  communica- 
tion referred  to.  In  this  manner  a  single  trunk,  the  inferior  vena  cava  (Fig.  480),  is 
formed,  and  consists  of  the  proximal  part  of  the  ductus  venosus,  the  prerenal  part 
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of  the  right  subcardinal  vein,  the  postrenal  part  of  the  right  cardinal  vein,  and  the 
cross  branch  which  joins  these  two  veins.  The  left  subcardinal  disappears,  except 
the  part  immediately  in  front  of  the  renal  vein,  which  is  retained  as  the  left  supra- 
renal vein.  The  spermatic  (or  ovarian)  vein  opens  into  the  postrenal  part  of 
the  corresponding  cardinal  vein.  This  portion  of  the  right  cardinal,  as  already 
explained,  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  so  that  the  right  spermatic 
opens  directly  into  that  vessel.  The  postrenal  segment  of  the  left  cardinal  dis- 
appears, with  the  exception  of  the  portion  between  the  spermatic  and  renal  vein, 
which  is  retained  as  the  terminal  part  of  the  left  spermatic  vein. 

In  consequence  of  the  atrophy  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  the  cardinal  veins  diminish 
in  size;  the  primitive  jugular  veins,  on  the  other  hand,  become  enlarged,  owing  to 
the  rapid  development  of  the  head  and  brain.  They  are  further  augmented  by 
receiving  the  veins  (subclavian)  from  the  upper  extremities,  and  so  come  to  form 
the  chief  veins  of  the  Cuvierian  ducts;  these  ducts  gradually  assume  an  almost 
vertical  position  in  consequence  of  the  descent  of  the  heart  into  the  thorax.  The 
right  and  left  Cuvierian  ducts  are  originally  of  the  same  diameter,  and  are  frequently 
termed  the  right  and  left  superior  veiud  cavn.  By  the  development  of  a  transverse 
branch,  the  left  innominate  yeux  between  the  two  primitive  jugular  veins,  the 
blood  is  carried  across  from  the  left  to  the  right  primitive  jugular  (Figs.  479,  480). 
The  portion  of  the  right  primitive  jugular  vein  between  the  left  innominate  and 
the  azygos  vein  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  superior  vena  cava  of  the  adult;  the 
lower  part  of  this  vessel,  i.  e,,  below  the  entrance  of  the  azygos  vein,  is  formed  by 
the  right  Cuvierian  duct.  Below  the  origin  of  the  transverse  branch  the  left 
primitive  jugular  vein  and  left  Cuvierian  duct  atrophy,  the  former  constituting 
the  upper  part  of  the  highest  left  intercostal  vein,  while  the  latter  is  represented 
by  the  ligament  of  the  left  vena  cava,  vestigial  fold  of  Marshall,  and  the  oblique 
vein  of  the  left  atrium,  oblique  vein  of  Marshall  (Fig.  480).  Both  right  and  left 
superior  venee  cavse  are  present  in  some  animals,  and  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
adult  human  being.  The  oblique  vein  of  the  left  atrium  passes  downward  across 
the  back  of  the  left  atrium  to  open  into  the  coronary  sinus,  which,  as  already 
indicated,  represents  the  persistent  left  horn  of  the  sinus  venosus. 

Venous  Sinuses  of  the  Dura  Mater.^ — ^The  primary  arrangement  for  drainage  of 
the  capillaries  of  the  head  (Figs.  481,  488)  consists  of  a  primary  head  vein  which 
starts  in  the  region  of  the  midbrain  and  runs  caudalward  along  the  side  of  the 
brain  tube  to  terminate  at  the  duct  of  Cuvier.  The  primary  head  vein  drains 
three  plexuses  of  capillaries:  the  anterior  dural  plexus,  the  middle  dural  plexus  and 
the  posterior  dural  plexus.  The  growth  of  the  cartilaginous  capsule  of  the  ear  and 
the  growth  and  alteration  in  form  of  the  brain  bring  about  changes  in  this  primary 
arrangement  (Figs.  483-488).  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  otic  capsule  and  middle 
ear  the  course  of  the  primary  head  vein  becomes  unfavorable  and  a  segment  of  it 
becomes  obliterated.  To  make  the  necessary  adjustment  an  anastomosis  is  estab- 
lished above  the  otic  capsule  (Fig.  483)  and  the  middle  plexus  drains  into  the  poste- 
rior plexus.  Then  the  anteror  plexus  fuses  with  the  middle  plexus  (Fig.  484)  and 
drains  through  it  and  the  newly  estabished  channel,  dorsal  to  the  otic  capsule. 
All  that  remains  of  the  primary  head  vein  is  the  cardinal  portion  or  internal  jugular 
and  the  part  in  the  region  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  which  may  be  called  the  cavernous 
sinus.  Into  it  drain  the  orbital  veins.  The  drainage  from  the  cavernous  sinus  is 
now  upward  through  the  original  trunk  of  the  middle  plexus,  which*  is  now  the 
superior  petrosal  sinus,  into  the  newly  established  dorsal  channel.  This  dorsal 
channel  is  the  transverse  sinus  (Figs.  485-488).  The  inferior  petrosal  sinus  appears 
later  (Fig.  486).  From  the  anterior  plexus  a  sagittal  plexus  extends  forward  from 
which  develops  the  superior  sagittal  sinus  (Figs.  484-488).    The  straight  sinus  is 
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(orroed  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  sagittal  plexus.  As  the  hemispheres  extend  back- 
Ttird  these  sinuses  elongate  by  incorporating  the  more  caudal  loops  of  the  plexus. 
The:  anterior  part  of  the  sinus  ia  completed  first. 


n«.  481  t6  4SS. — Profila  dnwin^  of  (he  dar*l  veina  abowini  principal  bUch  in  tbtir  derelopnient  in  humu 
sDbrya  frocQ  4  mm-  to  birth.  It  iA  of  portioular  int«rat  to  notice  tbeir  ftdaptfttion  to  the  erowth  and  rhuijRB  in  ths 
lonn  of  the  eeatnlnervDusaynem.  Hi.  481,  4  idid.:  Fis.  482,  14  mm.iFic.  483,  18  mm.:  fif.  484.  21  mmTFir  4SG, 
35  mm. ;  Fl».  486.  60  mm.  crown-rump  le&cth;  Fig.  487.  80  mm.  crown-rump  length;  Fig.  488,  adult.     (After  BtrootorJ 
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The  external  jugular  vein  at  first  drains  the  region  behind  the  ear  (posterior 
auricular)  and  enters  the  primitive  jugular  as  a  lateral  tributary.  A  group  of  veins 
from  the  face  and  lingual  region  converge  to  form  a  common  vein,  the  linguo-faciaV 
which  also  terminates  in  the  primitive  jugular.  Later,  cross  communications 
develop  between  the  external  jugular  and  the  linguo-facial,  with  the  result  that 
the  posterior  group  of  facial  veins  is  transferred  to  the  external  jugular. 

THE  THORACIC  CAVITT. 

The  heart  and  lungs  are  situated  in  the  thorax,  the  walls  of  which  afford  them 
protection.  The  heart  lies  between  the  two  lungs,  and  is  enclosed  within  a  fibrous 
bag,  the  pericardium,  while  each  lung  is  invested  by  a  serous  membrane,  the  pleura. 
The  skeleton  of  the  thorax,  and  the  shape  and  boundaries  of  the  cavity,  have  already 
been  described  (page  117). 

The  Cavity  of  the  Thorax. — ^The  capacity  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  does  not 
correspond  with  its  apparent  size  eirternally,  because  (1)  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  lower  ribs  is  occupied  by  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera;  and  (2)  the  cavity 
extends  above  the  anterior  parts  of  the  first  ribs  into  the  neck.  The  size  of  the 
thoracic  cavity  is  constantly  varying  during  life  with  the  movements  of  the  ribs 
and  diaphragm,  and  with  the  degree  of  distention  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
From  the  collapsed  state  of  the  lungs  as  seen  when  the  thorax  is  opened  in  the  dead 
body,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  viscera  only  partly  filled  the  cavity,  but  during 
life  there  is  no  vacant  space,  that  which  is  seen  after  death  being  filled  up  by  the 
expanded  lungs. 

The  Upper  Opening  of  the  Thorax. — ^The  parts  which  pass  through  the  upper 
opening  of  the  thorax  are,  from  before  backward,  in  or  near  the  middle  line,  the 
Stemohyoideus  and  Stemothyreoideus  muscles,  the  remains  of  the  thymus,  the 
inferior  thyroid  veins,  the  trachea,  esophagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  the  Longus 
colli  muscles;  at  the  sides,  the  innominate  artery,  the  left  common  carotid,  left 
subclavian  and  internal  mammary  arteries  and  the  costocervical  trunks,  the 
innominate  veins,  the  vagus,  cardiac,  phrenic,  and  sympathetic  nerves,  the  greater 
parts  of  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  first  thoracic  nerves,  and  the  recurrent  nerve 
of  the  left  side.  The  apex  of  each  lung,  covered  by  the  pleura,  also  projects 
through  this  aperture,  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  first  rib. 

The  Lower  Opening  of  the  Thorax. — ^The  lower  opening  of  the  thorax  is  wider 
transversely  than  from  before  backward.  It  slopes  obliquely  downward  and  back- 
ward, so  that  the  thoracic  cavity  is  much  deeper  behind  than  in  front.  The  dia- 
phragm (see  page  404)  closes  the  opening  and  forms  the  floor  of  the  thorax.  The 
floor  is  flatter  at  the  center  than  at  the  sides,  and  higher  on  the  right  side  than  on 
the  left;  in  the  dead  body  the  right  side  reaches  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of 
the  fifth  costal  cartilage,  while  the  left  extends  only  to  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage.  From  the  highest  point  on  each  side  the  floor  sloi>es 
suddenly  downward  to  the  costal  and  vertebral  attachments  of  the  diaphragm; 
this  slope  is  more  marked  behind  than  in  front,  so  that  only  a  narrow  space  is  left 
between  the  diaphragm  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  thorax. 

THE  PEBICABDIUM. 

The  pericardium  (Fig.  489)  is  a  conical  fibro-serous  sac,  in  which  the  heart  and 
the  roots  of  the  great  vessels  are  contained.  It  is  placed  behind  the  sternum  and 
the  cartilages  of  the  third,  foiuth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  of  the  left  side, 
in  the  mediastinal  cavity. 

Lewis,  American  Jouma  of  Anatomy,  F^^uary,  1909,  No.  1,  toI.  ix. 
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Id  troDt,  it  is  separated  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax,  in  the  greater  part 
of  its  extent,  by  the  lungs  and  pleune;  but  a  small  area,  somewhat  variable  in  size, 
and  usually  corresponding  wi^  the  left  half  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  of 
the  sternum  and  the  medial  ends  of  the  cartilages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  of. 
the  left  side,  comes  into  direct  relationship  with  the  chest  wall.  The  lower  extrem- 
ity of  the  thymus,  in  the  child,  is  in  contact  with  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of 
tbe  pericardium.  Behiod,  it  rests  upon  the  bronchi,  the  esophagus,  the  descending 
thoracic  aorta,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  mediastinal  surface  of  each  lung. 
Utarally,  it  is  covered  by  tbe  pleune,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  mediastinal  sur- 
laces  of  the  lungs;  the  phrenic  nerve,  with  its  accompanying  vessels,  descends 
between  the  pericardium  and  pleura  on  either  side. 

S.  common  carotid  a. 


Via.  489. — PwteriDi  wall  af  thg  psricudixl  ue.  ahowinc  tlis  Un«  of  rel9«tioii  of  ths  sarous  pericirdium 
OQ  tbe  crwl  vwwli. 

Stmetore  of  tlie  P«Tie4rdiaiIl.— Although  the  pericardium  is  usually  described  as  a  single  sao, 
An  examination  of  its  structure  shows  that  it  conaiata  essentially  of  two  aacs  intimately  connected 
with  one  another,  but  totally  different  in  structure.  The  outer  aac,  known  as  the  flbroiu  peri- 
gawHnm,  coDsista  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  inner  aac,  or  seroiu  pericudiom,  ia  a  delicate  mem- 
fanue  which  liee  within  the  fibrous  eac  and  linea  its  walla;  it  is  composed  of  a  single  layer  of 
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flattened  cells  resting  on  loose  connective  tissue.  The  heart  invaginates  the  wall  of  the  serous 
sac  from  above  and  behind,  and  practically  obliterates  its  cavity,  the  space  being  merely  a 
potential  one. 

The  fibrous  perieardium  forms  a  flask-shaped  bag,  the  neck  of  which  is  closed  by  its  fusion 
with  the  external  coats  of  the  great  vessels,  while  its  base  is  attached  to  the  central  tendon  and 
to  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  left  side  of  the  diaphragm.  In  some  of  the  lower  mammals  the 
base  is  either  completely  separated  from  the  diaphragm  or  joined  to  it  by  Some  loose  areolar 
tissue;  in  man  much  of  its  diaphragmatic  attachment  consists  of  loose  fibrous  tissue  which  can 
be  readily  broken  down,  but  over  a  small  area  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  and  the 
pericardium  are  completely  fused.  Above,  the  fibrous  pericardium  not  only  blends  with  the 
external  coats  of  the  great  vessels,  but  is  continuous  with  the  pretracheal  layer  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia.  By  means  of  these  upper  and  lower  connections  it  is  securely  anchored  within  the  thoracic 
cavity.  It  is  also  attached  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  by  the  BUpeiior  and  inferior 
Btemopeiieardiac  ligaments ;  the  upper  passing  to  the  manubrium,  and  the  lower  to  the  xiphoid 
process. 

The  vessels  receiving  fibrous  prolongations  from  this  membrane  are:  the  aorta,  the  superior 
vena  cava,  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries,  and  the  four  pulmonary  veins.  The  inferior 
vena  cava  enters  the  pericardium  through  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  and  receives 
no  covering  from  the  fibrous  layer. 

The  serous  peiicardinm  is,  as  already  stated,  a  closed  sac  which  lines  the  fibrous  pericardium 
and  is  invaginated  by  the  heart;  it  therefore  consists  of  a  visceral  and  a  parietal  portion«  The 
visceral  portion,  or  eiiicardinm,  covers  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels,  and  from  the  latter  is 
continuous  with  the  parietal  layer  which  lines  the  fibrous  pericardium.  The  portion  .which 
covers  the  vessels  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  two  tubes.  The  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are 
enclosed  in  one  tube,  the  arterial  mesocardium.  The  superior  and  inferior  vens  cavsB  and  the 
four  pulmonary  veins  are  enclosed  in  a  second  tube,  the  venous  mesocardium,  the  attaclHnent 
of  which  to  the  parietal  layer  presents  the  shape  of  an  inverted  U.  The  cutrde-aac  enclosed  between 
the  limbs  of  the  U  Ues  behind  the  left  atrium  and  is  known  as  the  oblique  sinus,  while  the  passage 
between  the  venous  and  arterial  mesocardia — i.  e.,  between  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  in 
front  and  the  atria  behind — ^is  termed  the  transverse  sinus. 

The  Ligament  of  the  Left  Vena  Cava. — Between  the  left  pulmonary  artery  and  subjacent 
pulmonary  vein  is  a  triangular  fold  of  the  serous  pericardium;  it  is  known  as  the  ligament  of  tlie 
left  vena  cava  {vestigial  fold  of  Marshall).  It  is  formed  by  the  duplicature  of  the  serous  layer 
over  the  remnant  of  the  lower  part  of  the  left  superior  vena  cava  (duct  ofCuvier),  which  beconaes 
obhterated  during  fetal  hfe,  and  remains  as  a  fibrous  band  stretching  from  the  highest  left  inter- 
costal vein  to  the  left  atrium,  where  it  is  continuous  with  a  small  vein,  the  vein  of  the  left  atrium 
(oblique  vein  of  Marshall),  which  opens  into  the  coronary  sinus. 

The  arteries  of  the  pericardium  are  derived  from  the  internal  manmiary  and  its  musculo- 
phrenic branch,  and  from  the  descending  thoracic  aorta. 

The  nerves  of  the  percardium  are  derived  from  the  vagus  and  phrenic  nerves,  and  the  syxQpa- 
thetic  trunks. 

THE  HEART  (COB). 

The  heart  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ  of  a  somewhat  conical  form;  it  lies  betw^een 
the  lungs  in  the  middle  mediastinum  and  is  enclosed  in  the  pericardium  (Fig.  490). 
It  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  chest  behind  the  body  of  the  sternum  and  adjoining 
parts  of  the  rib  cartilages,  and  projects  farther  into  the  left  than  into  the  right 
half  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  so  that  about  one-third  of  it  is  situated  on  the  right 
and  two-thirds  on  the  left  of  the  median  plane. 

Sue. — ^The  heart,  in  the  adult,  measures  about  12  cm.  in  length,  8  to  9  cm.  in 
breadth  at  the  broadest  part,  and  6  cm.  in  thickness.  Its  weight,  in  the  nxale, 
varies  from  280  to  340  grams;  in  the  female,  from  230  to  280  grams.  The  heart 
continues  to  increase  in  weight  and  size  up  to  an  advanced  period  of  life;  this 
increase  is  more  marked  in  men  than  in  women. 

Component  Parts. — ^As  has  already  been  stated  (page  497),  the  heart  is  sub- 
divided by  septa  into  right  and  left  halves,  and  a  constriction  subdivides  each 
half  of  the  organ  into  two  cavities,  the  upper  cavity  being  called  the  atrium,  the 
lower  the  yentricle.  The  heart  therefore  consists  of  four  chambers,  viz.,  right;  and 
left  atria,  and  right  and  left  ventricles. 

The  division  of  the  heart  into  four  cavities  is  indicated  on  its  surface  by  grcK>ves- 
The  atria  are  separated  from   the  ventricles   by  the  coronary  sulcus  {aurictUch' 
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wdrmdar  groove) ;  this  contains  the  trunks  of  ttie  nutrient  vessels  of  the  heart, 
and  is  deficient  in  front,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Tbe  interatrial  groove,  separating  the  two  atria,  is  scarcely  marked  on  the  posterior 
surface,  while  anteriorly  it  is  hidden  by  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.  The 
ventricles  are  separated  by  two  grooves,  one  of  which,  the  anterior  longitudinal 
tnlcm,  is  situated  on  the  sternocostal  surface  of  the  heart,  close  to  its  left  mar^n, 
the  other  posterior  loogitodinal  snleuB,  on  the  diaphragmatic  surface  near  the  right 
margin;  these  grooves  extend  from  the  base  of  the  ventricular  portion  to  a  notch, 
the  indnira  apids  cordis,  on  the  acute  mar^n  of  the  heart  just  to  the  right  of  the 
tpei. 


Tbe  base  QMtii  cordis)  (Fig.  491),  directed  upward,  backward,  and  to  the  right, 
is  separated  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  thoracic  vertebne  by  the 
esophagus,  aorta,  and  thoracic  duct.  It  is  formed  mainly  by  the  left  atrium, 
and,  to  a  small  extent,  by  the  back  part  of  the  right  atrium.  Somewhat  quadri- 
lateral in  form,  it  is  in  relation  above  with  the  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  is  bounded  below  by  the  posterior  part  of  the  coronary  sulcus,  containing  the 
coronary  sinus.  On  the  right  it  is  limited  by  the  sulcus  terminalis  of  the  right 
atrium,  and  on  the  left  by  the  ligament  of  the  left  vena  cava  and  the  oblique  vein 
of  the  left  atrium.  The  four  pulmonary  veins,  two  on  either  side,  open  into  the 
left  atrium,  while  the  superior  vena  cava  opens  into  the  upper,  and  the  anterior 
vena  cava  into  the  lower,  part  of  the  right  atrium. 

The  Apooc  (flpex  cordis). — The  apex  is  directed  downward,  forward,  and  to  the 
left,  and  is  overlapped  by  the  left  lung  and  pleura:  it  lies  behind  the  fifth  left 
intercostal  space,  S  to  9  cm.  from  the  mid-sternal  line,  or  about  4  cm.  below  and 
2  mm.  to  the  medial  side  of  the  left  mammary  papilla. 
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The  sttnocostsl  snrfue  (Fig.  492)  is  directed  fonvard,  upward,  and  to  the  left. 
Its  lower  part  is  convex,  formed  chiefly  by  the  right  ventricle,  and  traversed  near 
its  left  margin  by  the  anterior  longitudinal  sulcus.  Its  upper  part  is  separated  from 
the  lower  by  the  fcoronary  sulcus,  and  is  formed  by  the  atria;  it  presents  a  deep 
concavity  (Fig.  494),  occupied  by  the  ascending  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  arterj'. 

The  diaphraffmatie  surface  (Fig.  491),  directed  down^vard  and  slightly  backward, 
is  formed  by  the  ventricles,  and  rests  upon  the  central  tendon  and  a  small  part  of 
the  left  muscular  portion  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  separated  from  the  base  by 
the  posterior  part  of  the  coronary  sulcus,  and  is  traversed  obliquely  by  the  posterior 
longitudinal  sulcus. 

The  ri{ht  marfin  of  the  heart  is  long,  and  is  formed  by  the  right  atrium  above 
and  the  right  ventricle  below.  The  atrial  portion  is  rounded  and  almost  vertical; 
it  is  s'ituated  behind  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  right  costal  cartilages  about 


HtpAl  ptdnonarg 


Obtiqaevtiit 
Omii  cardii 


1.25  cm.  from  the  margin  of  the  sternum.  The  ventricular  portion,  thin  and  sharp, 
is  named  the  acute  margin;  it  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  extends  from  the  sternal 
end  of  the  sixth  right  costal  cartilage  to  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

The  left  or  obttue  margin  is  shorter,  full,  and  rounded:  it  is  formed  mainly  by 
the  left  ventricle,  but  to  a  slight  extent,  above,  by  the  left  atrium.  It  extends 
from  a  point  in  the  second  left  intercostal  space,  about  2.5  mm.  from  the  sternal 
margin,  obliquely  downward,  with  a  convexity  to  the  left,  to  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

Bight  Atrium  {tjinum  dextrum;  right  auricle). — The  right  atrium  is  lai^r  than 
the  left,  but  its  walls  are  somewhat  thinner,  measuring  about  2  mm.;  its  cavity 
is  capable  of  containing  about  57c.c,  It  consists  of  two  parts:  a  principal  ca.vity, 
or  alnoB  venamm,  situated  posteriorly,  and  an  anterior,  smaller  portion,  the  aoricula. 

Siniu  Tenanim  {sinus  veTwsu^). — The  sinus  venarum  is  the  large  quadrangular 
cavity  placed  between  the  two  veme  cavse.    Its  walls,  which  are  extremely  thin 
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are  connected  below  with  the  right  ventricle,  and  medially  with  the  left  atrium, 
but  are  free  in  the  rest  of  their  extent, 

Aniieda  (auricula  dextra;  right  auricular  appendix). — The  auricula  is  a  smaU 
conical  muscular  pouch,  the  margins  of  which  present  a  dentated  edge.  It  projects 
from  tlie  upper  and  front  part  of  the  sinus  forward  and  toward  the  left  side,  over- 
lapping the  root  of  the  aorta. 


The  separation  of  the  auricula  from  the  sinus  venanun  is  indicated  externally 
by  a  groove,  the  t«rmiiul  sulcus,  which  extends  from  the  front  of  the  superior  vena 
cava  to  the  front  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  represents  the  line  of  union  of  the 
sinus  venosus  of  the  embryo  with  the  primitive  atrium.  On  the  inner  wall  of  the 
atrium  the  separation  is  marked  by  a  vertical,  smooth,  muscular  ridge,  the  terminal 
cwrt.  Behind  the  crest  the  internal  surface  of  the  atrium  is  smooth,  while  in  front 
of  it  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  wall  are  raised  into  parallel  ridges  resembling  the 
teeth  of  a  comb,  and  hence  named  the  musculi  pectinati. 

Its  interior  {Fig.  493)  presents  the  following  parts  for  examination: 
f  Superior  vena  cava. 


Inferior  vena 
r.      .        I  Coronary  sinus.  ,.  , 

(^P^rigs    F„„^:J;  ^^„„„,^  Valves 


Coronary  sinus.  ^  .  [  Valve  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Foramina  venarum  ^^     I  Valve  of  the  coronary  sinus. 


mimmarum. 
[  Atrioventricular. 

Fossa  ovalis. 
Limbus  fossse  ovalis. 
Intervenous  tubercle. 
Musculi  pectinati. 
Crista  terminalis. 

The  saperior  vena  c&fa  returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  and 
opens  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  atrium,  the  direction  of  its  orifice  being 
downward  and  forward.    Its  opening  has  no  valve. 
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The  interior  vena  cava,  larger  than  the  superior,  returns  the  blood  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  body,  and  opens  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  atrium,  near  the 
atrial  septum,  its  orifice  being  directed  upward  and  backward,  and  guarded  by 
a  rudimentary  valve,  the  valve  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  (Eu^tachmn  valve).  The 
blood  entering  the  atrium  through  the  superior  vena  cava  is  directed  downward 
and  forward,  i.  e.,  toward  the  atrioventricular  orifice,  while  that  entering  through 
the  inferior  vena  cava  is  directed  upward  and  backward,  toward  the  atriaJ  septum. 
This  is  the  normal  direction  of  the  two  currents  in  fetal  life. 

The  coronary  Binos  opens  into  the  atrium,  between  the  orifice  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  the  atrioventricular  opening.  It  returns  blood  from  the  substance 
of  the  heart  and  is  protected  by  a  semicircular  valve,  the  valve  of  the  corouaiT 
sinns  {wdve  of  Thebesius) . 

Pvlinoiiary  valve 


Opening  of  EC 


The  foramina  venamm  mlnimunm  {foramina  Tkebesii)  are  the  orifices  of  minute 
veins  {vena  cordis  miniiiuE),  which  return  blood  directly  from  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart. 

The  atrioventricular  opening  (trhuspid  orifice)  is  the  large  oval  aperture  of  coni- 
munication  between  the  atrium  and  the  ventricle;  it  wSl  be  described  with  the 
right  ventricle. 

The  valve  of  the  Interior  vena  cava  {valmila  vetUE  cava  inferioria  [Euatachii\\ 
Eustachian  valve)  is  situated  in  front  of  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  It 
is  semilunar  in  form,  its  convex  margin  being  attached  to  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  orifice;  its  concave  margin,  which  is  free,  ends  in  two  cornua,  of  which 
the  left  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  edge  of  the  limbus  fossfe  ovalis  while 
the  right  is  lost  on  the  wall  of  the  atrium.  The  valve  is  formed  by  a  duplicature 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  atrium,  containing  a  few  muscular  fibers.  In  the 
fetus  this  valve  is  of  large  size,  and  serves  to  direct  the  blood  from  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  through  the  foramen  ovale,  into  the  left  atrium.  In  the  adult  it  occa- 
sionally persists,  and  may  assist  in  preventing  the  reflux  of  blood  into  the  inferior 
vena  cava;  more  commonly  it  is  small,  and  may  present  a  cribriform  or  filameatoua 
appearance;  sometimes  it  is  altogether  wanting. 
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The  yalye  of  ihe  coronary  sinus  (valnUa  sinus  coronarii  [Thebesii];  Thebesian 
ffdte)  is  a  semicircular  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  atrium,  at  the  orifice  of 
the  coronary  sinus.  It  prevents  the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  sinus  during  the 
contraction  of  the  atrium.    This  valve  may  be  double  or  it  may  be  cribriform. 

The  fossa  oralis  is  an  oval  depression  on  the  septal  wall  of  the  atriiun,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  situation  of  the  foramen  ovale  in  the  fetus.  It  is  situated  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  septum,  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  limbos  foss89  ovalis  (annulus  ovalis)  is  the  prominent  oval  margin  of  the  fossa 
ovalis.  It  is  most  distinct  above  and  at  the  sides  of  the  fossa;  below,  it  is  deficient. 
A  small  slit-like  valvular  opening  is  occasionally  found,  at  the  upper  margin  of 
the  fossa,  leading  upward  beneath  the  limbus,  into  the  left  atrium;  it  is  the  remains 
of  the  fetal  aperture  between  the  two  atria. 

The  intenrenous  tubercle  (iuberculum  intervenosum;  tubercle  of  Lower)  is  a  small 
projection  on  l!he  posterior  wall  of  the  atrium,  above  the  fossa  ovalis.  It  is  distinct 
in  the  hearts  of  quadrupeds,  but  in  man  is  scarcely  visible.  It  was  supposed  by 
Lower  to  direct  the  blood  from  the  -superior  vena  cava  toward  the  atrioventricular 
opening. 

Right  Yentride  (ventricuhis  dexter). — ^The  right  ventricle  is  triangular  in  form, 
and  extends  from  the  right  atrium  to  near  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Its  antero- 
superior  surface  is  rounded  and  convex,  and  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  sterno- 
costal surface  of  the  heart.  Its  under  surface  is  flattened,  rests  upon  the  dia- 
phragm, and  forms  a  small  part  of  the  diaphragmatic  surface  of  the  heart.  Its 
posterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  ventricular  septum,  which  bulges  into  the  right 
ventricle,  so  that  a  transverse  section  of  the  cavity  presents  a  semilunar  outline. 
Its  upper  and  left  angle  forms  a  conical  pouch,  the  conus  arteriosus,  from  which 
the  pulmonary  artery  arises.  A  tendinous  band,  which  may  be  named  the  tendon 
d  the  conns  arteriosus,  extends  upward  from  the  right  atrioventricular  fibrous 
ring  and  connects  the  posterior  surface  of  the  conus  arteriosus  to  the  Aorta.  The 
wall  of  the  right  ventricle  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  left,  the  proportion  between 
them  being  as  1  to  3;  it  is  thickest  at  the  base,  and  gradually  becomes  thinner 
toward  the  apex.  The  cavity  equals  in  size  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  is 
capable  of  containing  about  85  c.c. 

Its  interior  (Fig.  493)  presents  the  following  parts  for  examination: 

Q^  .  (Right  atrioventricular,  y  ,         (Tricuspid. 

^^      ^    iPulmonary  artery.  iPulmonary. 

Trabeculse  camese.  Chordse  tendineae. 

The  right  atrioventricular  orifice  is  the  large  oval  aperture  of  communication 
between  the  right  atrium  and  ventricle.  Situated  at  the  base  of  the  ventricle, 
it  measures  about  4  cm.  in  diameter  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  ring,  covered 
by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart;  it  is  considerably  larger  than  the  correspond- 
ing aperture  on  the  left  side,  being  sufficient  to  admit  the  ends  of  four  fingers 
It  is  guarded  by  the  tricuspid  valve. 

The  opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  circular  in  form,  and  situated  at  the 
summit  of  the  conus  arteriosus,  close  to  the  ventricular  septum.  It  is  placed  above 
and  to  the  left  of  the  atrioventricular  opening,  and  is  guarded  by  the  pulmonary 
semilunar  valves. 

The  tricuspid  valve  {vcdvula  trkusyidalis)  (Figs.  493, 495)  consists  of  three  some- 
what triangular  cusps  or  segments.  The  largest  cusp  is  interposed  between  the 
atrioventricular  orifice  and  the  conus  arteriosus  and  is  termed  the  anterioror  infundib- 
ular cusp.  A  second,  the  posterior  or  marginal  cusp,  is  in  relation  to  the  right  margin 
of  the  ventricle,  and  a  third,  the  medial  or  septal  cusp,  to  the  ventricular  septum. 
They  are  formed  by  duplicatures  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  strengthened 
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by  intervening  layers  of  fibrous  tissue:  their  centra!  parts  are  thick  and  strong, 
their  marginal  portions  thin  and  translucent,  and  in  the  angles  between  the  latter 
small  intermediate  segments  are  sometimes  seen.  ■  Their  bases  are  attached  to  a 
fibrous  ring  surrounding  the  atrioventricular  orifice  and  are  also  joined  to  each  other 
8o  as  to  form  a  continuous  annular  membrane,  while  their  apices  project  into  the 
ventricular  cavity.  Their  atrial  surfaces,  directed  toward  the  blood  current  from 
the  atrium,  are  smooth;  their  ventricular  surfaces,  directed  toward  the  wall  of  the 
ventricle,  are  rough  and  irregular,  and,  together  with  the  apices  and  margins  of 
the  cusps,  give  attachment  to  a  number  of  delicate  tendinous  cords,  the  chordn 


Left  jndmonary  vei'iu 

Fio.  4M, — H»Tt  Haa  from  ibove.  Fia.  405. — Bug  ot  TeDtiiclsB  eipoosd  by  nmawml 

The  trabecnln  eameffi  {columncr  carnea)  are  rounded  or  irregular  muscular 
columns  which  project  from  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricle,  with 
the  exception  of  the  conus  arteriosus.  They  are  of  three  kinds:  some  are  attached 
along  their  entire  length  on  one  side  and  merely  form  prominent  ridges,  others 
are  fixed  at  their  extremities  but  free  in  the  middle,  while  a  third  set  {musculi 
papillares)  are  continuous  by  their  bases  with  the  wall  of  the  ventricle,  while  their 
apices  give  origin  to  the  chordw  tendinere  which  pass  to  be  attached  to  the  seg- 
ments of  the  tricuspid  valve.  There  are  two  papillarj'  muscles,  anterior  and  pos- 
terior: of  these,  the  anterior  is  the  larger,  and  its  chordte  tendinese  are  connected 
with  the  anterior  and  posterior  cusps  of  the  valve:  the  posterior  papillary  muscle 
sometimes  consists  of  two  or  three  parts;  its  chordee  tendineje  are  connected 
with  the  posterior  and  medial  cusps.  In  addition  to  these,  some  chordee  tendineae 
spring  directly  from  the  ventricular  septum,  or  from  small  papillary  eminences  on  it, 
and  pass  to  the  anterior  and  medial  cusps.  A  muscular  band,  well-marked  in  sheep 
and  some  other  animals,  frequently  extends  from  the  base  of  the  anterior  papillary 
muscle  to  the  ventricular  septum.  From  its  attachments  it  may  assist  in  preventing 
overdistension  of  the  ventricle,  and  so  has  been  named  the  moderator  band. 

The  pulmooary  aemilunar  Talves  (Fig.  494)  are  three  in  number,  two  in  front 
and  one  behind,  formed  by  dupli^atures  of  the  lining  membrane,  strengthened 
by  fibrous  tissue.  They  are  attached,  by  their  convex  margins,  to  the  wall  of  the 
artery,  at  its  junction  with  the  ventricle,  their  free  borders  being  directed  upward 
into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.    The  free  and  attached  margins  of  each  are  strength- 
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ened  by  tendinous  fibers,  and  the  former  presents,  at  its  middle,  a  thickened  nodule 
{corpus  Arantii).  From  this  nodule  tendinous  fibers  radiate  through  the  segment 
to  its  attached  margin,  but  are  absent  from  two  narrow  crescentic  portions,  the 
Innnln,  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  nodule  immediately  adjoining  the  free 
margin.  Between  the  semilunar  valves  and  the  wall  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are 
three  pouches  or  sunues  {sinuses  of  Valsalva). 

Left  Atrium  (atrium  sinistum;  left  auricle). — The  left  atrium  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  right,  but  its  walls  are  thicker,  measuring  about  3  mm.;  it  consists,  like 
the  right,  of  two  parts,  a  principal  cavity  and  an  aoricnU. 

The  principal  cavity  is  cuboidal  in  form,  and  concealed,  in  front,  by  the  pul- 
moDary  artery  and  aorta;  in  front  and  to  the  right  it  is  separated  from  the  right 
atrium  by  the  atrial  septum;  opening  into  it  on  either  side  are  the  two  pulmonary 
veins. 

Atnicula  {auricula sinistra;  Itft  auricular  appendix). — ^The  auricula  is  somewhat 
constricted  at  its  junction  with  the  principal  cavity ;  it  is  longer,  narrower,  and  more 

ndented.  It 
B  pulmonary 


The  interior  of  the  left  atrium  (Fig.  496)  presents  the  following  parts  for 
examination : 

Openings  of  the  four  pulmonary  vems. 
Left  atrioventricular  opening. 
Musculi  pectinati. 

The  polmonuT  veins,  four  in  number,  open  into  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  left  atrium— two  on  either  side  of  its  middle  line:  they  are  not 
provided  with  valves.    The  two  left  veins  frequently  end  by  a  common  opening. 

The  left  atriorentricnlar  openinf  is  the  aperture  between  the  left  atrium  and 
ventricle,  and  is  rather  smaller  than  the  corresponding  opening  on  the  right  side. 
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The  mnBCuli  pectinatl,  fewer  and  smaller  than  in  the  right  auricula,  are  confined 

•  the  inner  surface  of  the  auricula. 

On  the  atrial  septum  may  be  seen  a  lunated  impression,  bounded  below  by  a 

escentic  ridge,  the  concavity  of  which  is  turned  upward.    The  depression  is 

ist  above  the  fossa  ovalis  of  the  right  atrium. 

Left  Ventricle  (ventriculus  sinister). — The  left  ventricle  is  longer  and  more  conical 

shape  than  the  right,  and  on  transverse  section  its  concavity  presents  an  oval 
'  nearly  circular  outline.  It  forms  a  small  part  of  the  sternocostal  surface  and  a 
insiderable  part  of  the  diaphragmatic  surface  of  the  heart;  it  also  forms  the  apex 
'  the  heart.  Its  walls  are  about  three  times  as  thick  as  those  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Its  interior  (Pig.  496)  presents  the  following  parts  for  examination: 

j-L^  .         (Left  atrioventricular.  VaIvm  /Bicuspid  or  Mitral, 

upenmgs  ■^^Qp^.j^  lAortic. 

TrabeculK  carnese.  Chords  tendineie. 

The  left  atrioTentricular  opening  (mitral  orifice)  is  placed  below  and  to  the  left 
'  the  aortic  orifice.  It  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  corresponding  aperture  of  the 
iposite  side,  admitting  only  two  fingers.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  fibrous  ring, 
ivered  by  tie  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  and  is  guarded  by  the  bicuspid  or 
itral  valve. 

Aortic  sinus    Left  poet. 


Fia.  407.— Aoru  ]tid  opeo  to  allow  the  Hmilunu  rdTSb 

The  aortic  opening  is  a  circular  aperture,  in  front  and  to  the  fight  of  the  atrio- 
aitricular,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  anterior  cusp  of  the  bicuspid  valve 
s  orifice  is  guarded  by  the  amttc  semilonar  Talves.  The  portion  of  the  vcntricl* 
imediately  below  the  aortic  orifice  is  termed  the  aortic  vestibule,  and  possesse; 
>rou3  instead  of  muscular  walls. 

The  bicuspid  or  mitral  valve  {mlvula  bicuspidalis  [metralis])  (Figs.  495,  496)  it 
tached  to  the  circumference  of  the  left  atrioventricular  orifice  in  the  same  waj 
lat  the  tricuspid  valve  is  on  the  opposite  side.  It  consists  of  two  triangular  cusps 
rmed  by  duplicatures  of  the  lining  membrane,  strengthened  by  fibrous  tissue 
id  containing  a  few  muscularfibers.  Thecuspsareof  unequal  size,  and  are  larger 
licker,  and  stronger  than  those  of  the  tricuspid  valve.    The  larger  cusp  is  placec 

front  and  to  the  right  between  the  atrioventricular  and  aortic  orifices,  and  is 
lown  as  the  anterior  or  aortic  cusp;  the  smaller  or  posterior  cnsp  is  placed  behinc 
id  to  the  left  of  the  opening.   Two  smaller  cusps  are  usually  found  at  the  angle) 

junction  of  the  larger.  The  cusps  of  the  bicuspid  valve  are  furnished  with  chorda 
ndineee,  which  are  attached  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  on  the  right  side;  thej 
e,  however,  thicker,  stronger,  and  less  numerous. 
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The  sortie  nmllnnar  valves  (Figs.  494,  497)  are  three  in  number,  and  surround 
the  orifice  of  the  aorta;  two  are  anterior  (right  and  left)  and  one  poaterior.  They 
are  similar  in  structure,  and  in  their  mode  of  attachment,  to  the  pulmonary  semi- 
lunar valves,  but  are  larger,  thicker,  and  stronger;  the  lunulse  are  more  distinct, 
aod  the  noduli  or  corpora  Arantii  thicker  and  more  prominent.  Opposite  the  valves 
the  aorta  presents  slight  dilatations,  the  aortic  slnns«8  {ainusM  of  Valsalva),  which 
are  larger  than  those  at  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  trabecols  camea  are  of  three  kinds,  like  those  upon  the  right  side,  but 
they  are  more  numerous,  and  present  a  dense  interlacement,  especiaUy  at  the 
apex,  and  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ventricle.  The  maseali  papUlares  are  two 
in  number,  one  being  connected  to  the  anterior,  the  other  to  the  posterior  wall; 
they  are  of  large  size,  and  end  in  rounded  extremities  from  which  the  chordse 
tendinee  arise.  The  chordse  tendinese  from  each  papillary  muscle  are  connected 
to  both  cusps  of  the  bicuspid  valve. 


Membranau 

ifweuJi 
ftdinali 


FtO'  49a. — SeatioQ  of  tba  be«rt  ■bowinc  Uie  Toatriculv  Kptum. 

Ventricular  S«ptiim  (septum  ventriculorum;  iTiierventricular  septum)  (Fig.  498).— 
The  ventricular  septum  is  directed  obliquely  backward  and  to  the  right,  and  is 
curved  with  the  convexity  toward  the  right  ventricle:  its  margins  correspond 
with  the  anterior  and  posterior  longitudinal  sulci.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is 
thick  and  muscular  and  constitutes  the  muscular  Tentricular  septum,  but  its  upper 
and  posterior  part,  which  separates  the  aortic  vestibule  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  right  atrium  and  upper  part  of  the  right  ventricle,  is  thin  and  fibrous,  and  is 
termed  the  membranous  ventricular  septum.  An  abnormal  communication  may 
exist  between  the  ventricles  at  this  part  owing  to  defective  development  of  the 
membraoous  septum. 

SUncture. — Tfae  heart  coneisU  of  muscular  fibers,  &nd  of  fibrous  rings  which  serve  for  their 
attachment.  It  ia  covered  by  the  viaceral  layer  of  the  serous  pericardium  (apicardinin),  and 
lined  by  the  endooudinin.    Between  these  two  membranes  is  the  muscular  nail  or  m;oeardinm. 

The  andoeudlnm  is  a  thin,  smooth  membrane  which  lines  and  gives  the  glistening  appear- 
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ance  to  the  ifiser  surf&ce  of  the  heart;  it  assieta  in  formiiig  the  valvee  by  its  reduplications,  and 
is  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  large  bloodvessels.  It  consists  of  connective 
tissue  and  elaatio  fibers,  and  ia  sttached  to  the  muscular  structure  by  loose  elastic  tissue  which 
contains  bloodvessels  and  nerves;  its  free  surCace  is  covered  by  endothelial  cells. 

The  fibrous  ilnfB  surround  the  atrioventricular  and  arterial  orifices,  and  are  stronger  upon 
the  left  than  on  the  right  aide  of  the  heart.  The  atrioventricular  rings  serve  for  the  attachment 
of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  atria  and  ventricles,  and  for  the  attachment  of  the  bicuspid  and 
tricuspid  valves..  The  left  atrioventricular  ring'is  closely  connected,  by  its  right  mai^,  with 
the  aortic  arterial  ring;  between  these  and  the  right  atrioventricular  ring  is  a  triangular  mass  of 
fibrous  tissue,  the  trigonnm  flbrosom,  which  represents  the  oa  cordit  seen  in  the  heart  of  some  of 
the  lai^er  animals,  as  the  ox  and  elephant.  Lastly,  there  b  the  tendinous  band,  already  referred 
to,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  conua  arteriosus. 

The  fibrous  rings  surrounding  the  arterial  orifices  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  great  veesels 
and  semilunar  valves.  Each  ring  receives,  by  its  ventricular  margin,  the  attachment  of  some 
of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  ventricles;  its  opposite  margin  presents  three  deep  semicircular 
notches,  to  which  the  middle  coat  of  the  artery  is  firmly  fixed.  The  attachment  of  the  artery 
to  its  fibrous  ring  is  strengthened  by  the  ext^al  coat  and  serous  membrane  externally,  and 
by  the  endocardium  internally.  From  the  margins  of  the  semicircular  notches  the  fibrous  structure 
of  the  riuK  is  continued  into  the  seitments  of  the  valves.  The  middle  coat  of  the  artery  in  this 
situation  is  thin,  and  the  vessel  is  dilated  to  form  the  sinuBes  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 


Fio.  400..^Atiutomoiiaf  muHillv  fiban  of  tba  he*rt  leflii 
in  m  loDsitudiDil  ncCioD.  On  the  riaht  the  limiUof  Ui« 
MpKTAtA  calls  with  their  nuolfii  are  aibibited  oomawhaciiia- 
■TunnutiMaiy. 

Cardiac  Hnscular  Tissne. — The  fibers  of  the  heart  differ  very  remarkably  from  those  of  other 
striped  musdea.  They  are  smaller  by  one-third,  and  their  transveree  stri»  are  by  no  means  bo 
well-marked.  They  show  faint  longitudinal  striation.  The  fibers  are  made  up  of  distinct  quad- 
rangular cells,  joinedend  to  end  so  as  to  form  a  syncytium  (Fig.  499).  Kachcell  contains  a  dear 
oval  nucleus,  situated  near  its  center.  The  extremities  of  the  cells  have  a  tendency  to  branch  or 
divide,  the  subdivisions  uniting  with  offsets  from  other  cells,  and  thus  producing  an  anastomosis 
of  the  fibers.  The  connective  tissue  between  the  bundles  of  fibers  is  much  less  than  in  ordinary 
striped  muscle,  and  no  sarcoleroma  has  been  proved  to  exist. 

Fnrldnje  Filwrs  (Fig.  600).^Between  the  endocardium  and  the  ordinary  cardiac  muscle  are 
fowid,  imbedded  in  a  small  amount  of  connective  tissue,  peculiar  fibers  known  as  Purklnje  fibers. 
They  are  found  in  certain  mammals  and  in  birds,  and  can  be  best  seen  in  the  sheep's  heart,  where 
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they  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  moderator  band  and  also  appear  as' gelatinous-looking 
strands  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  atria  and  ventricles.  They  also  occur  in  the  human  heart  asso- 
ciated with  the  terminal  distributions  of  the  bundle  of  His.  The  fibers  are  very  much  larger  in 
size  than  the  cardiac  cells  and  differ  from  them  in  several  ways.  In  longitudinal  section  they  are 
quadrilateral  in  shape,  being  about  twice  as  long  as  they  are  broad.  The  central  portion  of  each 
iiber  contains  one  or  more  nuclei  and  is  made  up  of  granular  protoplasm,  with  no  indication  of 
striations,  while  the  peripheral  portion  is  clear  and  has  distinct  transverse  striations.  The  fibers 
are  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  possess  no  definite  sarcolenmia,  and  do  not  branch. 

The  miuciilar  Btmctnre  of  the  heart  consists  of  bands  of  fibers,  which  present  an  exceedingly 
intricate  interlacement.  They  comprise  (a)  the  fibers  of  the  atria,  (6)  the  fibers  of  the  ventricles, 
and  (c)  the  atrioventricular  bimdle  of  His. 

The  fibers  of  the  atria  are  arranged  in  two  layers — a  superficial,  common  to  both  cavities,  and 
a  deep,  proper  to  each.  The  anperficial  fibers  are  most  diistinct  on  the  front  of  the  atria,  across 
the  bases  of  which  they  nm  in  a  transverse  direction,  forming  a  thin  and  incomplete  layer.  Some 
of  these  fibers  run  into  the  atrial  septum.  The  deep  fibers  consist  of  looped  and  annular  fibers. 
The  looped  fibers  pass  upward  over  each  atrium,  being  attached  by  their  two  extremities  to  the 
corresponding  atrioventricular  ring,  in  front  and  behind.  The  annular  fibers  surround  the  auriculie, 
and  form  annular  bands  around  the  terminations  of  the  veins  and  around  the  fossa  ovalis. 

The  fibers  of  the  yentricles  are.  arranged  in  a  complex  manner,  and  various  accounts  have 

been  given  of  their  course  and  connections;  the  following  description  is  based  on  the  work  of 

McCaUum.^    They  consist  of  superficial  and  deep  layers,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 

two,  are  inserted  into  the  papillary  muscles  of  the  ventricles.    The  siqierficial  layers  consist 

of  the  following:    (a)  Fibers  which  spring  from  the  tendon  of  the  conus  arteriosus  and  sweep 

downward  and  toward  the  left  across  the  anterior  longitudinal  sulcus  and  around  the  apex  of 

the  heart,  where  they  pass  upward  and  inward  to  terminate  in  the  papillary  muscles  of  the  left 

ventricle;  those  arising  from  the  upper  half  of  the  tendon  of  the  conus  arteriosus  pass  to  the 

anterior  papillary  muscle,  those  from  the  lower  half  to  the  posterior  papillary  muscle  and  the 

papillary  muscles  of  the  septum,    (h)  Fibers  which  arise  from  the  right  atrioventricular  ring  and 

run  diagonally  across  the  diaphragmatic  surface  of  the  right  ventricle  and  around  its  right  border 

on  to  its  costostemal  surface,  where  they  dip  beneath  the  fibers  just  described,  and,  crossing  the 

anterior  longitudinal  sulcus,  wind  around  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  end  in  the  posterior  papillary 

muscle  of  the  left  ventricle,     (c)  Fibers  which  spring  from  the  left  atrioventricular  ring,  and, 

crossing  the  posterior  longitudinal  sulcus,  pass  successively  into  the  right  ventricle  and  end  in 

its  papillary  muscles.    The  deep  layers  are  three  in  number;  they  arise  in  the  papillary  muscles 

of  one  ventricle  and,  curving  in  an  S-shaped  manner,  turn  in  at  the  longitudinal  sulcus  and  end 

in  the  pi^illary  muscles  of  the  other  ventricle.    The  layer  which  is  most  superficial  in  the  right 

rentricle  lies  next  the  lumen  of  the  left,  and  vice  versa.    Those  of  the  first  layer  almost  encircle 

the  right  ventricle  and,  crossing  in  the  septum  to  the  left,  unite  with  the  superficial  fibers  from 

the  right  atrioventricular  ring  to  form  the  posterior  papillary  muscle.     Those  of  the  second 

layer  have  a  less  extensive  course  in  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  a  correspondingly  greater 

eourse  in  the  left,  where  they  join  with  the  superficial  fibers  from  the  anterior  half  of  the  tendon 

of  the  conus  arteriosus  to  form  the  papillary  muscles  of  the  septum.    Those  of  the  third  layer 

pass  almoBt  entirely  around  the  left  ventricle  and  unite  with  the  superficial  fibers  from  the  lower 

half  of  the  tendon  of  the  conus  arteriosus  to  form  the  anterior  papillary  muscle.    Besides  the 

layers  just  described  there  are  two  bands  which  do  not  end  in  papillary  muscles.    One  springs 

from  the  rigbt  atrioventricular  ring  and  crosses  in  the  atrioventricular  septum;  it  then  encircles 

the  deep  layers  of  the  left  ventricle  and  ends  in  the  left  atrioventricular  ring.    The  second  band 

is  i^parently  confined  to  the  left  ventricle;  it  is  attached  to  the  left  atrioventricular  ring,  and 

encircles  the  portion  of  the  ventricle  adjacent  to  the  aortic  orifice. 

The  atrioTentrieiilar  bundle  of  His  (Fig.  501),  is  the  only  direct  muscular  connection  known  to 
exist  between  the  atria  and  the  ventricles.  Its  cells  differ  from  ordinary  cardiac  muscle  cells  in 
being  more  spindle-shaped.  They  are,  moreover,  more  loosely  arranged  and  have  a  richer  vascu- 
lar supply  than  the  rest  of  the  heart  muscle.  It  arises  in  connection  with  two  small  collections  of 
apindle-fihaped  cells,  the  sinoatrial  and  atrioventricular  nodes.  The  sinoatrial  node  is  situated  on 
Uie  anterior  border  of  the  opening  of  the  superior  vena  cava;  from  its  strands  of  fusiform  fibers  run 
imder  the  endocardium  of  the  waU  of  the  atrium  to  the  atrioventriciilar  node.  The  atriOTentricnlar 
node  lies  near  the  orifice  of  the  coronary  sinus  in  the  annular  and  septal  fibers  of  the  right  atrium; 
irom  it  the  atrioventricular  bundle  passes  forward  in  the  lower  part  of  the  membranous  septum, 
and  divides  into  right  and  left  fasciculi.  These  nm  down  in  the  right  and  left  ventricles,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  ventriciilar  septum,  covered  by  endocardium.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  ventricles 
they  break  up  into  numerous  strands  which  end  in  the  papillary  muscles  and  in  the  ventricular 
muscle  generally.  The  greater  portion  of  the  atrioventricular  bundle  consists  of  narrow,  somewhat 
faaifQrm  fibers,  but  its  terminal  strands  are  composed  of  Purkinje  fibers. 

1  Johna  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  vo 


s  shown  that  in  the  sheep  and  pig  the  atriov^itricular  bundle  "is  &  grea 
mission  of  nerves  from  the  auricular  to  the  ventricular  heart;  large  ani 
LS  entering  the  bundle  and  coursing  with  it."  From  these,  branches  pse 
around  groups  of  Purkinje  cells,  and  from  these  plexuses  fine  fibrils  go  t 
«lls. 

meatal  evidence  go  to  prove  that  this  bundle  conveys  the  impulse  to  syi 
I  the  atrial  septum  to  the  ventricles. 


•I  the  utrioveniricular  bundle  of  Bio.      The  bundle,  repnaented  i 


praenUtion  or  the  ntnovenincular  bundle  of  Bis 
fthe  coronary  BLDUS,  underooes  Blight  enlucement 
I  divide*  into  two  limba.     TEe  ultimate  digtnbulion 


. — The  Uteiiti  supplying  the  heart  are  the  right  and  left  coronary  froi 
d  ia  the  r^t  atrium. 
in  the  thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts. 

ted  from  the  cardiac  plexus,  which  are  formed  partly  from  the  vagi,  an 
thetic  trunks.  Tbey  are  freeiy  distributed  both  on  the  surface  and  in  tl 
the  separate  n^ve  filaments  being  furnished  with  small  ganglia. 

le  and  the  Actions  of  the  Valres. — By  the  contractions  of  tb 
pumped  through  the  arteries  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The: 
regularly  and  at  the  rate  of  about  seventy  per  minute.  Eac 
a  or  period  of  aciimty  is  followed  by  a  ■period  of  rest,  the  tw 
I  what  is  known  as  a  cardiac  cycle. 

le  consists  of  three  phases,  which  succeed  each  other  as  follow 
neou3  contraction  of  both  atria,  termed  the  atrial  systole,  fc 

'  JourasI  of  Anatomy  and  Pbyiiolacy.  vol.  ilri. 
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lowed,  after  a  slight  pause,  by  (2)  a  simultaneous,  but  more  prolonged,  contraction 
of  both  ventricles,  named  the  ventricnlar  systole,  and  (3)  a  period  of  rest,  during  which 
the  whole  heart  is  relaxed.  The  atrial  contraction  commences  around  the  venous 
openings,  and  sweeping  over  the  atria  forces  their  contents  through  the  atrio- 
ventricular openings  into  the  ventricles,  regurgitation  into  the  veins  being  pre- 
vented by  the  contraction  of  their  muscular  coats.  When  the  ventricles  contract, 
the  tricuspid  and  bicuspid  valves  are  closed,  and  prevent  the  passage  of  the  blood 
back  into  the  atria;  the  musculi  papillares  at  the  same  time  are  shortened,  and, 
pullmg  on  the  chordae  tendineee,  prevent  the  inversion  of  the  valves  into  the  atria. 
As  soon  as  the  pressure  in  the  ventricles  exceeds  that  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta,  the  valves  guarding  the  orifices  of  these  vessels  are  opened  and  the  blood  is 
driven  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  from  the  left  into 
the  aorta.  The  moment  the  systole  of  the  ventricles  ceases,  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  closes  the  pulmonary  and  aortic  semilunar 
valves  to  prevent  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  ventricles,  the  valves  remaining 
shut  until  reopened  by  the  next  ventricular  systole.  During  the  period  of  rest  the 
tension  of  the  tricuspid  and  bicuspid  valves  is  relaxed,  and  blood  is  flowing  from 
the  veins  into  the  atria,  being  aspirated  by  negative  intrathoracic  pressure,  and 
slightly  also  from  the  atria  into  the  ventricles.    The  average  duration  of  a  cardiac 

cycle  is  about  ^u  ^^  ^  second,  made  up  as  follows: 

• 

Atrial  systole,  •^,  Atrial  diastole,  ■^. 

Ventricular  systole,  t%.  Ventricular  diastole,  ^nr* 

Total  systole,  i^.  Complete  diastole,  ■^. 

The  rhythmical  action  of  the  heart  is  muscular  in  origin — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
heart  muscle  itself  possesses  the  inherent  property  of  contraction  apart  from  any 
nervous  stimulation .  The  more  embryonic  the  muscle  the  better  is  it  able  to  initiate 
and  propagate  the  contraction  wave;  this  explains  why  the  normal  systole  of  the 
heart  starts  at  the  entrance  of  the  veins,  for  there  the  muscle  is  most  embrj'onic 
in  nature.  At  the  atrioventricular  junction  there  is  a  slight  pause  in  the  wave  of 
muscular  contraction.  To  obviate  this  so  far  as  possible  a  peculiar  band  of  marked 
embryonic  type  passes  across  the  junction  and  so  carries  on  the  contraction  wave 
to  the  ventricles.  This  band,  composed  of  special  fibers,  is  the  atrioventricular 
bundle  of  His  (p.  537).  The  nerves,  although  not  concerned  in  originating  the 
contractions  of  the  heart  muscle,  play  an  important  role  in  regulating  their  force 
and  frequency  in  order  to  subserve  the  physiological  needs  of  the  organism. 

PECmJARITIES  IN  THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM  OF  THE  FETUS. 

The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  fetal  heart  are  the  direct  communication  between 
the  atria  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  large  size  of  the  valve  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  Among  other  peculiarities  the  following  may  be  noted.  (1)  In  early 
fetal  life  the  heart  lies  immediately  below  the  mandibular  arch  and  is  relatively 
large  in  size.  As  development  proceeds  it  is  gradually  drawn  within  the  thorax,  but 
at  first  it  lies  in  the  middle  line;  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy  it  gradually  becomes 
oblique  in  direction.  (2)  For  a  time  the  atrial  portion  exceeds  the  ventricular  in 
size,  and  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  are  of  equal  thickness:  toward  the  end  of  fetal 
life  the  ventricular  portion  becomes  the  larger  and  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle 
exceeds  that  of  the  right  in  thickness.  (3)  Its  size  is  large  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  proportion  at  the  second  month  being  1  to  50,  and  at 
birth,  1  to  120,  while  in  the  adult  the  average  is  about  1  to  160. 

The  foramen  ovale,  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  atrial  septum,  forms  a  free 
communication  between  the  atria  until  the  end  of  fetal  life.  A  septum  {septum 
secundum)  grows  down  from  the  upper  wall  of  the  atrium  to  the  right  of  the  primary 
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septum  in  which  the  foramen  ovale  is  situated;  shortly  after  birth  it  fuses  witl 
the  primary  septum  and  the  foramen  ovale  is  obliterated. 

The  ytin  of  the  interioi  vena  cava  serves  to  direct  the  blood  from  that  vesse 
through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  atrium. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  arterial  system  of  the  fetus  are  the  communicatioi 
between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  by  means  of  the  ductus  arteriosus 
and  the  continuation  of  the  hypogastric  arteries  as  the  umbilical  arteries  to  thi 
placenta. 

The  dQctos  arteriosus  is  a  short  tube,  about  1.25  cm.  in  length  at  birth,  anc 
of  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill.  In  the  early  condition  it  forms  the  continuatioi 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  opens  into  the  aorta,  just  beyond  the  origin  of  thf 
left  subclavian  artery;  and  so  conducts  the  greater  amount  of  the  blood  from  tht 
right  ventricle  into  the  aorta.  When  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  hav( 
become  larger  relatively  to  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the  latter  is  chieifly  connectet 
to  the  left  pulmonary  artery. 

The  hTpoKastric  arteries  run  along  the  sides  of  the  bladder  and  thence  upwarc 
on  the  back  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  to  the  umbilicus;  here  they  pass  ou' 
of  the  abdomen  and  are  continued  as  the  ombllieal  arteries  in  the  umbilical  con 
to  the  placenta.    They  convey  the  fetal  blood  to  the  placenta. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  venous  system  of  the  fetus  ate  the  communication! 
established  between  the  placenta  and  the  liver  and  portal  vein,  through  the  umbil 
ical  vein;  and  between  the  umbilical  vein  and  the  inferior  vena  cava  through  thi 
ductus  venosus. 

Fetal  CirciiUtion  (Fig.  5U2).~The  fetal  blood  is  returned  from  the  placenta  ti 
the  fetus  by  the  umbilical  vein.  This  vein  enters  the  abdomen  at  the  umbilicus 
and  passes  upward  along  the  free  mar^n  of  the  falciform  ligament  of  the  liver  ti 
the  under  surface  of  that  organ,  where  it  gives  off  two  or  three  branches,  one  o 
large  size  to  the  left  lobe,  and  others  to  the  lobus  quadratus  and  lobus  caudatuE 
At  the  porta  hepatia  (transverse  fissure  of  the  liver)  it  divides  into  two  branches 
of  these,  the  larger  is  joined  by  the  portal  vein,  and  enters  the  right  lobe;  th 
smaller  is  continued  upward,  under  the  name  of  the  dnctm  Teiuwns,  and  joir 
the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  blood,  therefore,  which  traverses  the  umbilical  veil 
passes  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  three  different  ways.  A  considerable  quantit 
circulates  through  the  liver  with  the  portal  venous  blood,  before  entering  th 
inferior  vena  cava  by  the  hepatic  veins;  some  -enters  the  liver  directly,  and  i 
carried  to  the  inferior  cava  by  the  hepatic  veins;  the  remainder  passes  directl 
into  the  inferior  vena  cava  through  the  ductus  venosus. 

In  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  blood  carried  by  the  ductus  venosus  and  hepati 
veins  becomes  mixed  with  that  returning  from  the  lower  extremities  and  abdomini 
wall.  It  enters  the  right  atrium,  and,  guided  by  the  valve  of  the  inferior  ver 
cava,  passes  through  the  foramen  ovate  into  the  left  atrium,  where  it  mixes  wit 
a  small  quantity  of  blood  returned  from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  veins.  Ftoi 
the  left  atrium  it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle;  and  from  the  left  ventricle  into  tl 
aorta,  by  means  of  which  it  is  distributed  almost  entirely  to  the  head  and  upp< 
extremities,  a  small  quantity  being  probably  carried  into  the  descending  aort 
From  the  head  and  upper  extremities  the  blood  is  returned  by  the  superior  vei 
cava  to  the  right  atrium,  where  it  mixes  with  a  small  portion  of  the  blood  from  tl 
inferior  vena  cava.  From  the  right  atrium  it  descends  into  the  right  ventricl 
and  thence  passes  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  lungs  of  the  fetus  being  inactiv 
only  a  small  quantity  of  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  distributed  to  the 
by  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries,  and  returned  by  the  pulmonary  vei 
to  the  left  atrium:  the  greater  part  passes  through  the  ductus  arteriosus  into  t 
aorta,  where  it  mixes  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  blood  transmitted  by  the  h 
ventricle  into  the  aorta.   Through  this  vessel  it  descends,  and  is  in  part  distribut 
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to  the  lower  extremities  and  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  but  the  greater 
amount  is  conveyed  by  the  umbilical  arteries  to  the  placenta. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  fetus  the  fol- 
lowing facts  will  be  evident:    (1)  The  placenta  serves  the  purposes  of  nutrition 
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and  excretion,  receiving  the  impure  blood  from  the  fetus,  and  returning  it  purified 
and  charged  with  additional  nutritive  material.  (2)  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  blood 
of  the  umbilical  vein  traverses  the  liver  before  entering  the  inferior  vena  cava; 
hence  the  large  size  of  the  liver,  especially  at  an  early  period  of  fetal  life.  (3)  The 
right  atrium  is  the  point  of  meeting  of  a  double  current,  the  blood  in  the  inferior 
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r»aai  *a-i  a  btoi^  ^mdw  in-  li*  tjJ-t^-  <,tf  -jik  -nsati  hrj.'  Titt  ic:  g^rnnr.  TTiLi  "n; 

rf  JfAJii  JJt  ji  it  iii^v  piTrtrtJ^i?  tiutt  liic  t»o  sotant^  are  gnht  ri-g-ni"-  jr  _ 
tim-jT  rfiot  «ir»  'jf*»ia  jLhou^t  oirw:^;.'  iLlt.  ti*  ief;  Jtrnoni.  utc  ■rut  Tur^t  ir  t 
vUrrfjT  vfam  «3iv]i  wyiiid  ti'.iuot  ti*  enTTttn  £3t«d  TJ*t  licin  Tonn^  i:  t  it" 
•*ri>d.  m  tit  w^AntiJ'^  i*etw»eii  iL?  t»o  »tm  bwrnue^  nnut  asun-r-  t.  jtt^ 
«*^yAr>it  lidtt  vjvx  Juinurt  «f  li*  r»o  sofana  masi  Uiit  ^uast.  4  Tut  t>i 
;'V»d  'aurjwi  ff-on  tiie  iyiwwx.-i»  vj  liit  f«o5  br  lie  mn-.iii'^  t'ol.  mas-c  ttil  * 
;4'»j  fr'jMi  tiit  i^jrvd  r*dii  atud  iid'svjr  T«ia  <ava_  pftsxs  nintosi  dir^friT"  ^i  1 
iT'^j  'jf  ti*e  HKjirtA,  JLLid  i*  <li^>ui(.iUTt»i  bv  ihe  Ijouritts  vl  iLai  fesst  it  nt  io 

Icfivtjd  ff-^B  tJuu  vjui'.it  iiit§  aJratJj  drcuUied  thriitofi:  ibr  hotc  ait:  Ihl: 
oiprtW  with  a  tiauUJ  quautiiT  from  the  Irft  Teircntit.  k  mscrinniec  ■!;■  - 
iydi^yuMSj  aujd  V/wer  ectRUiiua. 

Onacw  is  tt*  Taaoriv  ln*aai  at  KA.— .\i  hinh.  viteD  re^nmbuE  k  «sii. 
V'iitA,  an  ijfftainai  uatMsn  of  ^Joryj  from  tLe  pulnMHtai^  aiTer7  p^st^  ligrmin  ~ 
UW)£*.,  aiid  tine  plaiWTjIal  (ir':iilaii'j«  U  t-ut  <M.  TW  foraiorti  c-rait »  clcii*c  ':  j  it-:' 
Iifc  l«jtl(  day  a/WT  t«nJi:  the  raJ^iilar  i<M  above  meniioMid  a-£iiH«r  tc  ■aif  nari: 
*  ill*:  f'yramen  f'jr  li«:  ffiatXKt  part  <rf  its  ciivumfeTeDce,  b-Jt  a  sih^ike  (oeinr 
eft  (>*t»»*«  the  two  atria  aUne.  and  this  s'^metuDe*  po-^ift^ 

Til';  daetw  attcrkHK  ^^e^is  Kj  ajntrari  imiDediateiv  aft£r  rc^piTaixin  k  esa 
i>,Jj«d,  at>d  li  c««upltl*iy  df/sed  from  tbe  iunnh  to  tie  tentli  day:  h  -nhiriaTe 
Itetp^iKnU^  into  an  impei^  kmis  oord,  tbe  liiiiwlM  artcnwi,  nicii  occdm 
li«  left  puimrirtarj-  arterj-  to  tbe  a^(^)  of  tbe  aorta. 

<)f  tin:  knofMbie  srtcriM,  tbe  parts  extending  from  tbe  sdes  of  ibe  S:<iadd 
o  tlie  umliili'.-us  itwtme  obliterated  between  tbe  second  and  fifib  da.vs  after  bin 
ml  pnije'^  as  fibrou.>t  cjr'Lf,  the  Istcnl  "«*'''«'  lifaHanta,  toward  liie  abdcdoii: 
avity,  tsirryUig  on  them  folds  of  peritoneum. 

I'he  BBiMHca]  nin  and  Jmttm  TenoaiH  are  completdy  obliterated  between  tj 
f:tftrtui  and  fifth  days  after  birth;  the  former  becomes  tbe  ligamratnm  ters,  tl 
■tt«r  the  ligamentum  venosum,  of  the  liver. 
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THE  ARTERIES. 


THE  distribution  of  the  systematic  arteries  is  like  a  highly  ramified  tree,  the 
common  tnmk  of  which,  formed  by  the  aorta,  commences  at  the  left  ventricle, 
while  the  smallest  ramifications  extend  to  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  body  and  the 
contained  organs.  Arteries  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  except  in  the  hairs, 
nails,  epidermis,  cartilages,  and  cornea;  the  larger  trunks  usually  occupy  the  most 
protected  situations,  running,  in  the  limbs,  along  the  flexor  surface,  where  they 
are  less  exposed  to  injury. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  mode  of  division  of  the  arteries:  occasion- 
ally a  short  trunk  subdivides  into  several  branches  at  the  same  point,  as  may  be 
observed  in  the  celiac  artery  and  the  thyrocervical  trunk:  the  vessel  may  give  oflF 
several  branches  in  succession,  and  still  continue  as  the  main  trunk,  as  is  seen  in 
the  arteries  of  the  limbs;  or  the  division  may  be  dichotomous,  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  aorta  divides  into  the  two  common  iliacs. 

A  branch  of  an  artery  is  smaller  than  the  trunk  from  which  it  arises;  but  if  an 
artery  divides  into  two  branches,  the  combined  sectional  area  of  the  two  vessels 
is,  in  nearly  every  instance,  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  trunk;  and  the 
combined  sectional  area  of  all  the  arterial  branches  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the 
aorta;  so  that  the  arteries  collectively  may  be  regarded  as  a  cone,  the  apex  of 
which  corresponds  to  the  aorta,  and  the  base  to  the  capillary  system. 

The  arteries,  in  their  distribution,  communicate  with  one  another,  forming 
what  are  called  anastomoses,  and  these  communications  are  very  free  between 
the  large  as  well  as  between  the  smaller  branches.  The  anastomosis  between  trunks 
of  equal  size  is  found  where  great  activity  of  the  circulation  is  requisite,  as  in  the 
bram;  here  the  two  vertebral  arteries  unite  to  form  the  basilar,  and  the  two  ante- 
rior cerebral  arteries  are  connected  by  a  short  conmiunicating  trunk;  it  is  also 
found  in  the  abdomen,  where  the  intestinal  arteries  have  very  ample  anastomoses 
between  their  larger  branches.  In  the  limbs  the  anastomoses  are  most  numerous 
and  of  largest  size  around  the  joints,  the  branches  of  an  artery  above  uniting 
with  branches  from  the  vessels  below.  These  anastomoses  are  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  the  surgeon,  as  it  is  by  their  enlargement  that  a  collateral  circulation  is 
established  after  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  an  artery.  The  smaller  branches 
of  arteries  anastomose  more  frequently  than  the  larger;  and  between  the  smallest 
twigs  these  anastomoses  become  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  a  close  network 
that  pervades  nearly  every  tissue  of  the  body. 

Throughout  the  body  generally  the  larger  arterial  branches  pursue  a  fairly 
straight  course,  but  in  certain  situations  they  are  tortuous.  Thus  the  external 
maxillary  artery  in  its  course  over  the  face,  and  the  arteries  of  the  lips,  are  extremely 
tortuous  to  acconunodate  themselves  to  the  movements  of  the  parts.  The  uterine 
arteries  are  also  tortuous,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  increase  of  size  which 
the  uterus  undergoes  during  pregnancy. 

The  Pulmonary  Artery  (A.  Polmonalis)  (Figs.  503,  504). 

The  pulmonary  artery  conveys  the  venous  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  to  the  lungs.    It  is  a  short,  wide  vessel,  about  5  cm.  in  length  and  3  cm.  in 
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n  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle.    It  extsn 
1  backward,  passing  at  first  in  front  and  then  to  the  1< 
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of  the  ascending  aorta,  as  far  as  the  under  surface  of  the  aortic  arch,  where  it 
divides,  about  the  level  of  the  fibrocartilage  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  thoracic 
vertebrae,  into  right  and  left  branches  of  nearly  equal  size. 

RektUnui. — ^The  whole  of  this  vessel  is  contained  within  the  pericarditim.  It  is  enclosed  with 
the  ascending  aorta  in  a  single  tube  of  the  visceral  layer  of  the  serous  pericardium,  which  is  con- 
tinued upward  upon  them  from  the  base  of  the  heart.  The  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium  is 
gradually  lost  upon  the  external  coats  of  the  two  branches  of  the  artery.  In  front,  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  separated  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  second  left  intercostal  space  by  the  pleura  and 
l^t  lung,  in  addition  to  the  pericardium;  it  rests  at  first  upon  the  ascending  aorta,  and  higher 
up  lies  in  front  of  the  left  atrium  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  ascending  aorta.  On  either  side  of 
its  origin  is  the  auricula  of  the  corresponding  atriiun  and  a  coronary  artery,  the  left  coronary 
artery  passing,  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  behind  the  vessel.  The  superficial  part  of  the  cardiac 
plexus  lies  above  its  bifurcation,  between  it  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 


The  right  branch  of  fhe  pulmonary  artery  (ramus  dexter  a.  pidmonalis),  longer 
and  larger  than  the  left,  runs  horizontally  to  the  right,  behind  the  ascending  aorta 
and  superior  vena  cava  and  in  front  of  the  right  bronchus,  to  the  root  of  the  right 
lung,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches.  The  lower  and  larger  of  these  goes  to 
the  middle  and  lower  lobes  of  the  lung;  the  upper  and  smaller  is  distributed  to  the 
upper  lobe. 

The  left  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (ramus  sinister  a,  ptthnonalis) ,  shorter 
and  somewhat  smaller  than  the  right,  passes  horizontally  in  front  of  the  descending 
aorta  and  left  bronchus  to  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  for  each  lobe  of  the  lung. 

Above,  it  is  connected  to  the  concavity  of  the  aortic  arch  by  the  ligamentum 
arteriosum,  on  the  left  of  which  is  the  left  recurrent  nerve,  and  on  the  right  the 
superficial  part  of  the  cardiac  plexus.  Below,  it  is  joined  to  the  upper  left  pul- 
monary vein  by  the  ligament  of  the  left  vena  cava. 

The  terminal  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  will  be  described  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  lungs. 

THI  AORTA. 

The  aorta  is  the  main  tnmk  of  a  series  of  vessels  which  convey  the  oxygenated 
blood  to  the  tissues  of  the  body  for  their  nutrition.  It  commences  at  tJie  upper 
part  of  the  left  ventricle,  where  it  is  about  3  cm.  in  diameter,  and  after  ascending 
for  a  short  distance,  arches  backward  and  to  the  left  side,  over  the  root  of  the  left 
lung;  it  then  descends  within  the  thorax  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  column, 
passes  into  the  abdominal  cavity  through  the  aortic  hiatus  in  the  diaphragm, 
and  ends,  considerably  diminished  in  size  (about  1.75  cm.  in  diameter),  opposite 
the  lower  border  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  by  dividing  into  the  right  and  left 
conmion  iliac  arteries.  Hence  it  is  described  in  several  portions,  viz.,  the  ascending: 
aorta,  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  descending:  aorta,  which  last  is  again  divided  into 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aortn. 

THE  ASCENDING  AORTA  (AORTA  ASCENDENS)  (Fig.  505). 

The  aacendincr  aorta  is  about  5  cm.  in  length.  It  commences  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  third  costal 
cartilage  behind  the  left  half  of  the  sternum;  it  passes  obliquely  upward,  forward, 
and  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  the  heart's  axis,  as  high  as  the  upper  border 
of  the  second  right  costal  cartilage,  describing  a  slight  curve  in  its  course,  and  being 
situated,  about  6  cm.  behind  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum.  At  its  origin 
it  presents,  opposite  the  segments  of  the  aortic  valve,  three  small  dilatations 
called  the  aortic  sinnses.  At  the  union  of  the  ascending  aorta  with  the  aortic  arch 
the  caliber  of  the  vessel  is  increased,  owing  to  a  bulging  of  its  right  wall.  This 
dilatation  is  termed  the  bulb  of  the  aorta,  and  on  transverse  section  presents  a  some- 
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'hat  oval  figure.  The  ascending  aorta  is  contained  within  the  pericardium,  and 
1  enclosed  in  a  tube  of  the  serous  pericardium,  common  to  it  and  the  pulmonary 
rtery. 

SeUtJoni. — The  aacending  aorta  is  covered  at  its  commencement  by  the  trunk  of  the  pul- 
Loaary  artery  and  the  right  auricula,  and,  higher  up,  is  separated  from  the  Htemum  by  the 
ericardium,  the  right  pleura,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  right  lung,  some  looee  areolar  tiasue, 
ad  the  remairu  of  the  thymus;  posteriorly,  it  rests  upon  the  left  atrium  and  right  pulmonar]' 
rtery.  On  the  ri^hl  tide,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  superior  vena  cava  and  right  atrium,  the 
irmer  lying  partly  behind  it;  on  the  lefl  tide,  with  the  pulmonary  artery. 


Fia,  SOS.— The  arch  of  Ui«  k 


Branches. — ^The  only  branches  of  the  ascending  aorta  are  the  two  coronary 
rteries  which  supply  the  heart;  they  arise  near  the  commencement  of  the  aorta 
nmediately  above  the  attached  margins  of  the  semilunar  valves. 

The  Coronary  Aiteiies. — ^The  Biglit  Coronary  Artery  (a,  coronaria  {cordis]  dextra) 
.Ttsea  from  the  right  anterior  aortic  sinus.  It  passes  at  first  between  the  conus 
rteriosus  and  the  right  auricula  and  then  runs  in  the  right  portion  of  the  coronary 
ulcus,  coursing  at  first  from  the  left  to  right  and  then  on  the  diaphragmatic  surface 
i  the  heart  from  right  to  left  as  far  as  the  posterior  longitudinal  sulcus,  dowr 
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which  it  is  continued  to  the  apex  of  the  heart  as  the  posterior  descending  branch. 
It  gives  off  a  large  marginal  branch  which  follows  the  acute  margin  of  the  heart 
and  supplies  branches  to  both  surfaces  of  the  right  ventricle.  It  also  gives  twigs 
to  the  right  atrium  and  to  the  part  of  the  left  ventricle  which  adjoins  the 
posterior  longitudinal  sulcus. 

The  Left  Coronary  Artery  (a.  coronaria  [cordis]  sinistra),  larger  than  the  right, 
arises  from  the  left  anterior  aortic  sinus  and  divides  into  an  anterior  descending 
and  a  circumflex  branch.  The  anterior  descending  branch  passes  at  first  behind  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  then  comes  forward  between  that  vessel  and  the  left  auricula 
to  reach  the  anterior  longitudinal  sulcus,  along  which  it  descends  to  the  incisura 
apicis  cordis;  it  gives  branches  to  both  ventricles.  The  circumflex  branch  follows 
the  left  part  of  the  coronary  sulcus,  running  first  to  the  left  and  then  to  the  right, 
reaching  nearly  as  far  as  the  posterior  longitudinal  sulcus;  it  gives  branches  to  the 
left  atrium  and  ventricle.  There  is  a  free  anastomosis  between  the  minute 
branches  of  the  two  coronary  arteries  in  the  substance  of  the  heart. 

Peculiarities. — ^These  vessels  occasionally  arise  by  a  common  trunk,  or  their  number  may  be 
increased  to  three,  the  additional  branch  being  of  small  size.  More  rarely,  there  are  two  addi- 
tional branches. 

THE  ARCH  OF  THE  AOBTA  (ARGUS  AOBTiE;  TRANSVERSE 

AORTA)  (Fig.  505). 

The  arch  of  the  aorta  begins  at  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  second  sterno- 
costal articulation  of  the  right  side,  and  runs  at  first  upward,  backward,  and  to  the 
left  in  front  of  the  trachea ;  it  is  then  directed  backward  on  the  left  side  of  the  trachea 
and  finally  passes  downward  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  thoracic 
vertebra,  at  the  lower  border  of  which  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  descending 
aorta.  It  thus  forms  two  curvatures:  one  with  its  convexity  upward,  the  other 
with  its  convexity  forward  and  to  the  left.  Its  upper  border  is  usually  about  2.5 
cm.  below  the  superior  border  to  the  manubrium  stemi. 

Eelationg. — ^The  arch  of  the  aorta  is  covered  anteriorly  by  the  pleurs  and  anterior  margins 
of  the  lungs,  and  by  the  remains  of  the  thymus.  As  the  vessel  nms  backward  its  left  side  is  in 
contact  with  the  left  lung  and  pleura.  Passing  downward  on  the  left  side  of  this  part  of  the  arch 
are  four  nerves;  in  order  from  before  backward  these  are,  the  left  phrenic,  the  lower  of  the  superior 
cardiac  branches  of  the  left  vagus,  the  superior  cardiac  branch  of  the  left  sympathetic,  and  the 
trunk  of  the  left  vagus.  As  the  last  nerve  crosses  the  arch  it  gives  off  its  recurrent  branch,  which 
hooks  around  below  the  vessel  and  then  passes  upward  on  its  right  side.  The  highest  left  inter- 
costal vein  runs  obliquely  upward  and  forward  on  the  left  side  of  the  arch,  between  the  phrenic 
and  vagus  nerves.  On  the  right  are  the  deep  part  of  the  cardiac  plexus,  the  left  recurrent  nerve, 
the  esophagus,  and  the  thoracic  duct;  the  trachea  hes  behind  and  to  the  right  of  the  vessel. 
Above  are  the  innominate,  left  common  carotid,  and  left  subclavian  arteries,,  which  arise  from 
the  convexity  of  the  arch  and  are  crossed  close  to  their  origins  by  the  left  innominate  vein.  Bdow 
are  the  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  left  bronchus,  the  ligamentum  arteriosum,  the 
superficial  part  of  the  cardiac  plexus,  and  the  left  recurrent  nerve.  As  already  stated,  the  hga- 
mentum  arteriosum  connects  the  commencement  of  the  left  pulmonary  artery  to  the  aortic  arch. 

Between  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  artery  and  the  attachment  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus  the  lumen  of  the  fetal  aorta  is  considerably  narrowed,  forming  what  is 
termed  the  aortic  isthmus,  while  immediately  beyond  the  ductus  arteriosus  the 
vessel  presents  a  fusiform  dilation  which  His  has  named  the  aortic  spindle — the 
point  of  junction  of  the  two  parts  being  marked  in  the  concavity  of  the  arch  by  an 
indentation  or  angle.  These  conditions  persist,  to  some  extent,  in  the  adult,  where 
His  found  that  the  average  dianieter  of  the  spindle  exceeded  that  of  the  isthmus 
by  3  mm. 

Distinct  from  thb  diffuse  and  moderate  stenosis  at  the  isthmus  is  the  condition  known  as 
eoardaHan  of  the  aorta,  or  marked  stenosis  often  amounting  to  complete  obliteration  of  its  lumen, 
in  adults  and  occurring  at  or  near,  oftenest  a  httle  below,  the  insertion  of  the  ligamentum 
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xtraiosuin  into  the  Aorta.  According  to  Bonnet'  this  coarctation  is  never  found  in  the  fetus  c 
li  birth,  and  is  due  to  an  abnormal  extension  of  the  peculiar  tissue  of  the  ductus  into  the  aorti 
roll,  which  gives  rise  to  a  simultaneous  Btenosis  of  both  vessels  as  it  contracts  after  birth — th 
luctus  is  usually  obliterated  in  these  cases.  An  extensive  collateral  circulation  is  set  up,  by  th 
lostocervicals,  internal  mammaries,  and  the  desceDding  branches  of  the  transverse  cervict 
ibove  the  stenosis,  and  below  it  by  the  firat  four  aortic  intercostala,  the  pericardiaco-phrenio 
ind  the  superior  and  inferior  epigastrice. 

P«ij]i»rLtwa.— The  height  to  which  the  aorta  rises  in  the  thorax  is  usually  about  2.5  en 
lelow  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum;  but  it  may  ascend  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  bone.  Occe 
ionally  it  is  found  4  cm.,  more  rarely  from  5  to  8  cm.  below  this  point.  Sometimes  the  aort 
jches  over  the  root  ot  the  right  lung  (right  aortic  arch)  instead  of  over  that  of  the  left,  and  psssc 
[own  on  the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  a  condition  which  is  found  in  birds.  In  such  cas« 
H  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  are  transposed.  Less  frequently  the  aorta,  after  archin 
ver  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  is  directed  to  its  usual  position  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertebrs 
olumn;  this  peculiarity  is  not  accompanied  by  transposition  of  the  viscera.  The  aorta  occt 
ionally  divides,  as  in  some  quadrupeds,  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  trunk,  the  form< 
if  which  is  directed  vertically  upward,  and  subdivides  into  three  branches,  to  supply  the  hea 
nd  upper  extremities.  Sometimes  the  aorta  subdivides  near  its  origin  into  two  branches,  whic 
oon  reunite.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  esophagus  and  trachea  were  found  to  pass  through  tb 
Qtervat  between  the  two  branches;  this  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  vessel  in  the  reptilia. 

Br&nchflB  (Figs.  505,  506). — The  branches  given  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aort 
ire  three  in  number:  the  innominate,  the  left  common  carotid,  and  the  l«tt  snbclaviai 

PocnliaritlM. — Pomtion  of  thx  BTanehet. — The  branches,  instead  of  arising  from  the  highef 
lart  of  the  arch,  may  spring  from  the  commencement  of  the  arch  or  uppw  part  of  the  ascendin 
orta;  or  the  distance  between  them  at  their  origins  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  the  mot 
requent  change  in  this  respect  being  the  approximation  of  the  left  carotid  toward  the  innoroinal 
rtery. 

The  nvTitber  of  the  primary  branches  may  be  reduced  to  one,  or  more  commonly  two;  the  lel 
arotid  arising  from  the  innominate  artery;  or  (more  rarely)  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arterif 
i  the  left  aide  arising  from  a  left  innominate  artery.  But  the  number  may  be  increased  to  fou 
rom  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  arising  directly  from  the  aorta,  the  innominal 
leing  absent.  In  most  of  these  latter  cases  the  right  subclavian  has  been  found  to  arise  from  tt 
sft  end  of  the  arch;  in  other  cases  it  is  the  second  or  third  branch  given  off,  instead  of  the  fira 
Lnother  common  form  in  which  there  are  four  primary  branches  is  that  in  which  the  left  vertebn 
xteiy  arises  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  between  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries.  Lastl; 
he  number  of  trunks  from  the  arch  may  be  increased  to  five  or  six ;  in  these  instances,  the  extemi 
nd  internal  carotids  arise  separately  from  the  arch,  the  common  carotid  beinf;  absent  on  one  ( 
lOth  aides.  In  some  few  cases  six  branches  have  been  found,  and  this  condition  is  associate 
rith  the  origin  of  both  vertebral  arteries  from  the  arch. 

number  Uinal,  ArranfBmeat  DiSvreiit. — When  the  aorta  arches  over  to  the  right  side,  tl 
hree  branches  have  an  arrangement  the  reverse  of  what  is  usual;  the  innominate  artery  is  a  le' 
ine,  and  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian  arise  separately.  In  other  cases,  where  the  aorta  (aki 
ts  usual  course,  the  two  carotids  may  be  joined  in  a  common  trunk,  and  the  subclavians  arii 
eparately  from  the  arch,  the  right  subclavian  generally  arising  from  the  left  end  ot  the  arcl 

In  some  instances  other  arteries  spring  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Of  these  the  most  commo 
ire  the  bronchial,  one  or  both,  and  the  thyreoidea  ima;  but  the  internal  manunary  and  the  inferit 
ihyroid  have  beem  seen  to  arise  from  this  vessel. 

The  Lmominate  Artety  (A.  Anonyma;  Brachiocephalic  Arteiy)  (Fig.  505). 

The  innominate  artery  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  is  froi 
1  to  5  cm.  in  length.  It  ariaea,  on  a  level  withthe  upper  border  of  the  secon 
light  costal  cartilage,  from  the  commencement  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  on  a  plan 
interior  to  the  origin  of  the  left  carotid;  it  ascends  obliquely  upward,  backwart 
ind  to  the  right  to  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  right  stemoclavicuk 
articulation,  where  it  divides  into  the  right  common  carotid  and  right  subclavia 
irteries. 

BeUtioni. — Anlerwrly,  it  is  separated  from  the  manubrium  stemi  by  the  Stemohyoideus  ax 
Stemothyreoideus,  the  remains  of  the  thymus,  the  left  innominate  and  right  inferior  thyroid  veil 
irhich  cross  its  root,  and  sometimes  the  superior  cardiac  branches  of  the  right  vagus.    Poilcri. 
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to  it  is  the  trachea,  which  it  crosses  obliquely.  On  the  righl  side  are  the  right  innominate  vein, 
the  superior  vena  cava,  the  right  phrenic  nerve,  and  the  pleura;  and  on  the  Ufi  sidej  the  remains 
of  the  thymus,  the  origin  of  the  left  common  carotid  artery,  the  inferior  thyroid  veins,  and  the 
trachea. 

Branches. — ^The  innominate  artery  usually  gives  off  no  branches;  but  occasion- 
ally a  small  branch,  the  tfasrreoidea  ima,  arises  from  it.  Soimetimes  it  gives  off  a 
thymic  or  bronchial  branch. 

The  fhyreoidea  ima  (a.  thyreoidea  ima)  ascends  in  front  of  the  trachea  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  it  supplies.  It  varies  greatly  in  size,  and 
appears  to  compensate  for  deficiency  or  absence  of  one  of  the  other  thyroid 
vessels.  It  occasionally  arises  from  the  aorta^  the  right  coDMnon  carotid,  the 
subclavian  or  the  internal  mammary. 

Point  of  Division. — The  innominate  artery  sometimes  divides  above  the  level  of  the  sterno- 
clavicular joint,  less  frequently  below  it. 

Position. — When  the  aortic  arch  is  on  the  right  side,  the  innominate  is  directed  to  the  left  side 
of  the  neck. 

Collateral  Circnlatton. — ^AHan  Bums  demonstrated,  on  iiie  dead  subject,  the  possibility  of  the 
establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation  after  Ugature  of  the  innominate  artery,  by  tying  and 
dividing  that  artery.  He  then  found  that  ''Even  coarse  injection,  impelled  into  the  aorta,  passed 
freely  by  the  anastomosing  branches  into  the  arteries  of  the  right  arm,  filling  them  and  all  the 
vessels  of  the  head  completely."^  The  branches  by  which  this  circulation  would  be  carried  on 
are  very  numerous;  thus,  all  the  communications  across  the  middle  line  between  the  branches 
of  the  carotid  arteries  of  opposite  sides  would  be  available  for  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  right 
side  of  the  head  and  neck;  while  the  anastomosis  between  the  costocervical  of  the  subclavian  and 
the  first  aortic  intercostal  (see  infra  on  the  collateral  circulation  after  obhteration  of  the  thoracic 
aorta)  would  bring  the  blood,  by  a  free  and  direct  course,  into  the  right  subclavian.  The  numerous 
connections,  also,  between  the  intercostal  arteries  and  the  branches  of  the  axillary  and  internal 
mammary  arteries  would,  doubtless,  assist  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  right  arm,  while  the 
inferior  epigastric  from  the  external  iliac  would,  by  means  of  its  anastomosis  with  the  internal 
mammary,  compensate  for  any  deficiency  in  the  vascularity  of  the  wall  of  the  chest. 

THE  AETEBIES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 

The  principal  arteries  of  supply  to  the  head  and  neck  are  the  two  common 
carotids;  they  ascend  in  the  neck  and  each  divides  into  two  branches,  viz.,  (1)  the 
eztemal  carotid,  supplying  the  exterior  of  the  head,  the  face,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  neck;  (2)  the  internal  carotidi  supplying  to  a  great  extent  the  parts  within 
the  cranial  and  orbital  cavities. 


THE  COMMON  CAROTID  ABTERT  (A.  CABOTIS  COMMUNIS). 

The  common  carotid  arteries  differ  in  length  and  in  their  mode  of  origin.  The 
rigkt  begins  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  innominate  artery  behind  the  sternoclavicular 
joint  and  is  confined  to  the  neck.  The  left  springs  from  the  highest  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  to  the  left  of,  and  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  innominate  artery, 
and  therefore  consists  of  a  thoracic  and  a  cervical  portion. 

The  thoracic  portion  of  the  left  common  carotid  ajrtery  ascends  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  through  the  superior  mediastinum  to  ^^4evel  of  the  left  sternoclavicular 
joint,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  cervical  portion. 

Relations. — In  fronty  it  is  separated  from  the  manubrium  stemi  by  the  Stemohyoideus  and 
StemothyreoideuS)  the  anterior  portions  of  the  left  pleura  and  lung,  the  left  innominate  vein, 
and  the  remains  of  the  thymus;  behind f  it  lies  on  the  trachea,  esophagus,  left  recurrent  nerve, 
and  thoracic  duct.  To  its  rigkt  side  below  is  the  innominate  artery,  and  above,  the  trachea,  the 
inferior  thyroid  veins,  and  the  remains  of  the  thymus;  to  its  left  side  are  the  left  vagus  and  phrenic 
aerves,  left  pleura,  and  lung.    The  left  subclavian  artery  is  posterior  and  slightly  lateral  to  it. 

1  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  62. 
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The  eervieal  portioiiB  of  the  common  carotids  resemble  each  other  so  close); 
that  one  description  will  apply  to  both  {Fig.  507).  Each  vessel  passes  obliquel; 
upward,  from  behind  the  sternoclavicular  articulation,  to  the  level  of  the  uppe 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  where  it  divides  into  the  external  and  interna 
carotid  arteries. 


Fio.  SOT. — BupcrSoil  duagotiDn  of  tba  tiabt  aids  of  tba  neok.  (howinji  Cbe  euntld  tad  lubcUriui  ■itcrie*. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  the  two  common  carotid  arteries  are  separat 
from  each  other  by  a  very  narrow  interval  which  contains  the  trachea;  but  at  t 
upper  part,  the  thyroid  gland,  the  larynx  and  pharynx  project  forward  betwe 
the  two  vessels.  The  common  carotid  artery  is  contained  in  a  sheath,  which 
derived  from  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  encloses  also  the  internal  jugular  vf 
and  vagus  nerve,  the  vein  lying  lateral  to  the  artery,  and  the  nerve  between  t 
artery  and  vein,  on  a  plane  posterior  to  both.  On  opening  the  sheath,  each 
these  three  structures  is  seen  to  have  a  separate  fibrous  investment. 
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RekfiooB. — ^At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  the  common  carotid  artery  is  very  deeply  seated, 
being  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  and  deep  cervical  fascia,  the  Stemo- 
cleidomastoideus,  Stemohyoideus,  Stemothyreoideus,  and  Qmohyoideus;  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  it  is  more  superficial,  being  covered  merely  by  the  integument,  the  sup^cial  fascia, 
Platjrsma,  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  medial  margin  of  the  Stemocleidomastoideus.  When  the 
latter  muscle  is  drawn  backward,  the  artery  is  seen  to  be  contained  in  a  triangular  space,  the 
carotid  tiiaocla,  bounded  behind  by  the  Stemocleidomastoideus,  above  by  the  Stylohyoideus 
and  posterior  bel|y  of  the  Digastricus,  and  below  by  the  superior  belly  of  the  Qmohyoideus. 
This  part  of  the  artery  is  crossed  obliquely,  from  its  medial  to  its  lateral  side,  by  the  sterno- 
cleidomastoid branch  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery;  it  is  also  crossed  by  the  superior  and  middle 
thjrroid  veins  which  end  in  the  internal  jugular;  descending  in  front  of  its  sheath  is  the  descending 
branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  this  filament  being  joined  by  one  or  two  branches  from  the 
cervical  nerves,  which  cross  the  vessel  obliquely.  Sometimes  the  descending  branch  of  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve  is  contained  within  the  sheath.  The  superior  thyroid  vein  crosses  the  artery  near 
its  termination,  and  the  middle  thyroid  vein  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage;  the 
anterior  jugular  vein  crosses  the  artery  just  above  the  clavicle,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  the 
Stemohyoideus  and  Stemothyreoideus.  Behind^  the  artery  is  separated  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  by  the  Longus  colli  and  Longus  capitis,  the  sympathetic  trunk 
being  interposed  between  it  and  the  muscles.  The  inferior  thyroid  artery  crosses  behind  the 
lower  part  of  the  vessel.  MediaUyf  it  is  in  relation  with  the  esophagus,  trachea,  and  thyroid 
gland  (which  overlaps  it),  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  and  recurrent  nerve  being  interposed;  higher 
up,  with  the  Uuynx  and  pharynx.  Lateral  to  the  artery  are  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  vagus 
nerve* 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  right  recurrent  nerve  crosses  obliquely  behind  the  artery; 
the  light  internal  jugular  vein  diverges  from  the  artery,  but  the  left  approaches  and  often  over^ 
laps  the  lower  part  of  the  artery. 

Behind  the  angle  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery  is  a  reddish-brown  oval  body, 
known  as  the  glomiis  cuoticom  (carotid  body).  It  is  similar  in  stmcture  to  the  glomus  coeoyganm 
{coccygeal  body)  which  is  situated  on  the  middle  sacral  artery. 

PecnliaritiiM  as  to  Origin. — ^The  right  common  carotid  may  arise  above  the  level  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  sternoclavicular  articulation;  this  variation  occurs  in  about  12  per  cent,  of  cases. 
In  other  cases  the  artery  may  arise  as  a  separate  branch  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  left  carotid.  The  left  common  carotid  varies  in  its  origin  more  than  the  right. 
In  the  majority  of  abnormal  cases  it  arises  with  the  innominate  artery;  if  that  artery  is  absent, 
the  two  carotids  arise  usually  by  a  single  trunk.  It  is  rarely  joined  with  the  left  subclavian^ 
except  in  cases  of  transposition  of  the  aortic  arch. 

PeeaUsrities  as  to  P<rint  of  Division. — In  the  majority  of  abnormal  cases  this  occurs  higher 
than  usual,  the  artery  dividing  opposite  or  even  above  the  hyoid  bone;  more  rarely,  it  occurs 
below,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  larynx,  or  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage;  one  case 
is  related  by  Morgagni,  where  the  artery  was  only  4  cm.  in  length  and  divided  at  the  root  of  the 
neck.  Very  rarely,  the  common  carotid  ascends  in  the  neck  without  any  subdivision,  either  the 
external  or  the  internal  carotid  being  wanting;  and  in  a  few  cases  the  common  carotid  has  been 
found  to  be  absent,  the  external  and  internal  carotids  arising  directly*  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
This  peculiarity  existed  on  both  sides  in  some  instances,  on  one  side  in  others. 

Occasional  Branches. — ^The  common  carotid  usually  gives  off  no  branch  previous  to  its  bif urca- 
tion,  but  it  occasionally  gives  origin  to  the  superior  thyroid  or  its  laryngeal  branch,  the  ascend- 
ing pharyngeal,  the  inferior  thyroid,  or,  more  rarely,  the  vertebral  artery. 

CoBataral  Chrcnlation. — ^After  ligature  of  the  common  carotid,  the  collateral  circulation  can 
be  p^ectly  est^lished,  by  the  free  communication  which  exists  between  the  carotid  arteries 
of  opposite  sides,  both  without  and  within  the  cranium,  and  by  enlargement  of  the  branches  of 
the  subclavian  artery  on  the  side  corresponding  to  that  on  which  the  vessel  has  been  tied.  The 
chi^  communications  outside  the  skull  take  place  between  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid 
arteries,  and  the  profunda  cervicis  and  ramus  descendens  of  the  occipital;  the  vertebral  takes 
the  place  of  the  internal  carotid  within  the  cranium. 

The  Exteixiftl  Carotid  Artery  (A.  Carotis  Externa)  (Fig.  507). 

The  external  carotid  artery  begins  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and,  taking  a  slightly  curved  course,  passes  upward  and  forward,  and 
then  mclines  backward  to  the  space  behind  the  neck  of  the  mandible,  where  it 
divides  into  the  superficial  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  arteries.  It  rapidly 
diminishes  in  sizein*1ts  course  up  the  neck,  owing  to  the  number  and  large  size 
of  the  branches  given  oif  from  it.  In  the  child,  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
internal  carotid;  but  in  the  adult,  the  two  vessels  are  of  nearly  equal  size.    At  its 
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superficial,  and  placed  nearer  the  middle  line  than  the 
itained  within  the  carotid  triangle. 

rotid  artery  is  covered  by  the  akin,  superfici&l  fascia,  Platysma, 
n  of  the  StemocleidomaatoideuB;  it  is  croesed  by  the  hypo^oesal 
immon  facial,  and  sup^ior  thyroid  veins;  and  by  the  Digastricus 
it  passes  de^!y  into  t^e  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  where 

sad  the  junction^  the  temporal  and~inteniarin^allaiy  veins, 
le,  the  vaU  of  the  pharynx,  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  and  a 
Enteral  to  it,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  the  internal  carotid 
I  origin,  is  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve;  and  higher  up,  it  is  eepa- 

by  the  Styloglossus  and  Stylopharyngeus,  the  gloesopharyngeal 
r  the  vagus,  and  part  of  the  parotid  gland. 

I  of  the  external  carotid  artery  may  be  divided  into  four 


Poaterior.  Ascending.  Terminal. 

pital.  Ascending        Superficial  Temporal. 

:rior  Auricular.     Pharyngeal.     Internal  Maxillary. 

.  artQlT  (a.  ikyreoidea  superior)  (Fig.  507)  arises  from 
■  just  below  the  level  of  the  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid 
aid  gland. 

under  the  anterior  border  of  the  StemocleidomaBtoideus  it  runs 
;  distance  in  the  carotid  triangle,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  akin, 
rches  downward  beneath  the  Omohyoideus,  Stemohyoideus,  and 
lial  aide  are  the  Constrictor  pharyngis  inferior  and  the  external 

1  twigs  to  the  adjacent  muscles,  and  numerous  branches 
tomosing  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with 
ies.  The  branches  to  the  gtand  are  generally  two  in 
upplies  principally  the  anterior  surface;  on  the  isthmus 
es  with  the  corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite  side: 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  gland  and  anastomoses 
irtery. 

:ributed  to  the  muscles  and  to  the  thyroid  gland,  the 
lyroid  are: 

Superior  Laryngeal, 
rid.  Cricothyroid. 

IS  kyoideua;  infrahyoid  branch)  is  smaU  and  runs  along 
oid  bone  beneath  the  Thyreohyoideus  and  anastomoses 
site  side. 

Branch  (romiw  stemodeidomastoideus;  sterTiotnastoid 
d  lateralward  across  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid 
Sternocleidomastoideus  and  neighboring  muscles  and 
arises  as  a  separate  branch  from  the  external  carotid. 
Artery  (a,  iaryngea  superior),  larger  than  either  of  the 
LC  internal  laryngeal  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal 
ohyoideus;  it  pierces  the  hyothyroid  membrane,  and 
)us  membrane,  and  glands  of  the  larynx,  anastomosing 
pposite  side. 

{ramus  cricothyreoideus)  is  small  and  runs  transversely 
ubrane,  communicating  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite 
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!1ie  linfiul  uteT7  (a.  lingualis)  (Pig.  513)  arisea  from  the  external  carotid 
!» the  superior  thyroid  and  external  maxillary;  it  first  runs  obliquely  upward 
edialward  to  the  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone;  it  then  curves  downward 
ruard,  forming  a  loop  which  is  crossed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  passing 
h  the  Digastricus  and  Stylohyoideus  U  runs  horizontally  forward,  beneath 
r'Oglossus,  knd  finally,  ascending  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  tongue,  turns 
•A  on  its  lower  surface  as  far  as  the  tip,  under  the  name  of  the  profunda 


lou.—lta  first,  or  oblique,  portion  is  BuperflciaJ,  and  ia  cont&iued  within  the  carotid 
'•  it  rests  upon  the  Constrictor  pharyngis  medius,  &nd  is  covered  by  the  Flatyania  and 
^ia  oF  the  neck.  Its  second,  or  curved,  portion  also  lies  upon  the  Constrictor  pharyngis 
being  covered  at  first  by  the  tendon  of  the  Digastricus  and  by  the  Stylohyoideus,  and 
rd  by  the  Hyogloasus.  Ita  third,  or  horizontal,  portion  lies  between  the  Hyogloeaus  ^d 
kBsue.  The  fourth,  or  terminal  part,  under  the  name  of  the  protonda  linfos  {ranine 
runs  along  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  to  ita  tip;  here  it  is  superficial,  being  covered 
'  the  mucous  membrane;  above  it  is  the  Longitudinalis  inferior,  and  on  the  medial  side 
lioglossus.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  crosses  the  first  part  of  the  Ungual  artery,  but  is  sepa- 
■om  the  second  part  by  the  Hyogloesus. 

ichM.— The  branches  of  the  lingual  artery  are: 

Hyoid.  Sublingual. 

Dorsales  lingme.  Profunda  linguse. 

Hyoid  Braneh  {ravms  hyoidem;  suprahyoid  branch)  runs  along  the  upper 

of  the  hyoid  bone,  supplying  the  muscles  attached  to  it  and  anastomosing 
:s  fellow  of  the  opposite  side, 

Arteiin  Dorsales  Liniiue  (rami  dorsales  lingmF)  consist  usually  of  two  or 
imall  branches  which  arise  beneath  the  Hyoglossus;  they  ascend  to  the  back 
F  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and  supply  the  mucous  membrane  in  this  situa^ 
he  glossopalatine  arch,  the  tonsil,  soft  palate,  and  epiglottis;  anastomosing 
tie  vessels  of  the  opposite  side. 

Snblin^al  Artery  (a.  sublingualis)  arises  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Hyo- 
i,  and  runs  forward  between  the  Genioglossus  and  Mylohyoideus  to  the  sub- 
,  gland.  It  supplies  the  gland  and  gives  branches  to  the  Mylohyoideus  and 
oring  muscles,  and  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  gums.  One 
I  runs  behind  the  alveolar  process  of  the  mandible  in  the  substance  of  the 

0  anastomose  with  a  similar  artery  from  the  other  side;  another  pierces 
vlohyoideus  and  anastomoses  with  the  submental  branch  of  the  external 
irj'  artery. 

Arteria  Ftofimda  T-inpnn  (ranine  artery;  deep  liiigual  artery)  is  the  terminal 

1  of  the  lingual  artery;  it  pursues  a  tortuous  course  and  runs  along  the  under 
:  of  the  tongue,  below  the  Longitudinalis  inferior,  and  above  the  mucous 
■ane;  it  lies  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  Genioglossus,  accompanied  by  the 

nerve.  At  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  it  is  said  to  anastomose  with  the  artery 
opposite  side,  but  this  is  denied  by  Hyrtl.  In  the  mouth,  these  vessels  are 
one  on  either  side  of  the  frenulum  linguse. 

Ire  eztenul  maxillary  artery  {a.  maxillaris  externa;  facial  artery)  (Pig.  508) , 
ji  the  carotid  triangle  a  little  above  the  lineal  artery  and,  sheltered  by  the 
^f  the  mandible,  passes  oLfiquely  up  beneath  the  Digastricus  and  Stylo- 
us,  over  wtucn  it  arches  to  enter  a  groove  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
xillary  gland.  It  then  curves  upward  over  the  body  of  the  mandible  at  the 
■inferior  angle  of  the  Masseter;  passes  forward  and  upward  across  the  cheek 
angle  of  the  mouth,  then  ascends  along  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  ends  at 
tdial  commissure  of  the  eye,  under  the  name  of  the  angular  artery.    This 

both  in  the  neck  and  on  the  face,  is  remarkably  tortuous:  in  the  former 
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situation,  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  movements  of  the  pharynx  in  deglutitioi 
and  in  the  latter,  to  the  movements  of  the  mandible,  lips,  and  cheeks. 


—In  lite  netk,  ita  origin  ia  auperficiaJ,  being  covered  by  the  iotegument,  Platymn 
aod  fascia;  it  then  passes  beneath  the  Digastricua  and  Stylohyoideus  muscles  and  part  of  tl 
mibmaxillajy  gland,  and  frequently  beneath  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  It  lies  upon  the  Constrictor 
pharyi^is  mediua  and  superior,  the  latter  of  which  Beparatee  it,  at  the  Bummit  of  its  arch,  fro 
the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  tonsil.  On  the  face,  where  it  passes  over  the  body  of  the  nuuidtbl 
it  is  comparatively  superficial,  lying  immediately  beneath  the  Platysma.  In  its  course  over  tl 
face,  it  is  covered  by  the  integument,  the  fat  of  the  cheek,  and,  hear  the  angle  of  the  mout! 
by  the  Platysma,  Risorius,  and  Zygomaticua.  It  resta  on  the  Buccinator  and  Caninus,  ai 
passes  either  over  or  under  the  infraorbital  head  of  the  Quadratus  labii  superioris.  The  anterii 
facial  vein  lies  lateral  to  the  artwy,  and  takes  a  more  direct  course  across  the  face,  where  it 
separated  from  the  arteiy  by  a  considerable  interval.  In  the  neck  it  lies  superficial  to  the  arter; 
The  branches. of  the  facial  nerve  cross  the  artery  from  behind  forward. 


Fio.  SOS.— Ths  mitsria  of  Ihe  fnoa  uid  Kialp.> 

Bnnefaes. — ^The  branches  of  the  artery  may  be  divided  into  two  sets:  tho 
given  off  in  the  neck  (cervical),  and  those  on  the  face  (facial). 

CeiricaZ  Branches.  Facial  Branches. 

Ascending  Palatine.  Inferior  Labial. 

Tonsillar.  Superior  Labial. 

Glandular.  Lateral  Nasal. 

Submental.  Angular. 

Muscular.  Muscular. 
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Fhe  AscwuUnc  Palatiiie  Artaiy  (a.  paiaiina  ascendena)  (Fig.  513)  arises  close  to 
i  ori^D  of  the  external  maxillary  artery  and  passes  up  between  the  Styloglossus 
d  Stylopharyngeus  to  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  along  which  it  is  continued  between 
:  Constrictor  pharyngis  superior  and  the  Pterygoideus  intemus  to  near  the  base 
the  skull.  It  divides  near  the  Levator  veli  palatini  into  two  branches:  one  fol- 
is  the  course  of  this  muscle,  and,  winding  over  the  upper  border  of  the  Constrictor 
arjTigis  superior,  supplies  the^ft  palate  and  the  palatine  glande,  anastomosing 
ii  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and  wiffithe  descending  palatine  branch  of  the 
emal  maxillaiy  artery;  the  other  pierces  the  Constrictor  pharyngis  superior 
]  supplies  the  palatine  tonsO  and  auditory  tube,  anastomosing  with  the  tonsillar 
i  ascending  pharyngeal  arteries. 

rhe  TonailUr  Branch  (ramus  bmsiUaris)  (Pig.  513)  ascends  between  the  Ptery- 
deus  intemus  and  Styloglossus,  and  then  along  the  side  of  the  pharynx, 
forating  the  Constrictor  pharyngis  superior,  to  ramify  in  the  substance  of  the 
aline  tonsil  and  root  of  the  tongue. 

["he  Olandnlar  Branchea  {rami  glanduhres;  si^bmaxillary  bratKhes)  consist  of  three 
(our  large  vessels,  which  supply  the  submaxijlary  gland,  some  being  prolonged 
the  neighboring  muscles,  lymph  glands,  and  integument. 
rhe  Sabmeotal  Axtnj  (a.  avbrnerdtUis)  the  largest  of  the  cervical  branches,  is 
en  off  from  the  facial  artery  just  as  that  vessel  quits  the  submaxillary  gland: 
■uns  forward  upon  the  Mylohyoideus,  just  below  the  body  of  the  mandible, 
I  beneaUl the  Digastricus.  ^t^Mipytlipg thp  qnrmnndi'ng pinqt-lps^nH  anastftmnsea 
h  the  sublingual  artery  and  witn  the  mylohyoid  branchof  themferior  alveolar; 
the  symphysis  menti  it  turns  upward  over  the  border  of  the  mandible  and 
ides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch.  The  superficial  branch  passes  between 

integument  and  Quadratus  labii  inferioris,  and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior 
ial  artery;  the  deep  branch  runs  between  the  muscle  and  the  bone,  supplies 

lip,  and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  labial  and  mental  arteries. 


lf"*|^ 


'la.  509— Tfag  Ubul  roTDntrj' u-teriea,  the  eIuhIi  oT  the  tipi.  and 
posterior  Burfnoe  sflei  ruBovaTof  Ihe  mumui  mcmbr 

lie  Inferior  Labial  Artery  (a.  labialis  inferior;  inferior  coronary  artery)  arises  near 
angle  of  the  mouth;  it  passes  upward  and  forward  beneath  the  Triangularis 
1,  penetrating  the  Orbicularis  oris,  runs  in  a  tortuous  course  along  the  edge  of 
lower  lip  between  this  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane.  It  supplies  the 
ial  glands,  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  muscles  of  the  lower  lip;  and  anas- 
loses  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  mental  branch  of  the 
Tior  alveolar  artery, 

'he  Superior  Labial  Artery  (a.  Miialis  superior;  superior  coronary  artery)  is  larger 
,  more  tortuous  than  the  inferior.  It  follows  a  similar  course  along  the  edge 
:he  upper  lip,  lying  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  Orbicularis  oris, 
1  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side.    It  supplies  the  upper  lip, 
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and  gives  off  in  its  course  two  or  three  vessels  which  ascend  to  the  nose;  a  septal 
branch  ramifies  on  the  nasal  septum  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  nose,  and  an  alar 
branch  supplies  the  ala  of  the  nose. 

The  Lateral  Nasal  branch  is  derived  from  the  external  maxillary  as  thaf  vessel 
ascends  along  the  side  of  the  nose.  It  supplies  the  ala  and  dorsum  of  the  nose,  anas- 
tomosing with  its  fellow,  with  the  septal  and  alar  branches,  with  the  dorsal  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  with  the  infraorbital  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary. 

The  Anfular  Artery  (a.  angularis)  is  the  terminal  part  of  the  external  maxillary; 
it  ascends  to  the  medial  angle  of  the  orbit,  imbedded  in  the  fibers  of  the  angular 
head  of  the  Quadratus  labii  euperioris,  and  accompanied  by  the  angular  vein. 
On  the  cheek  it  distributes  branches  which  anastomose  with  the  infraorbital; 
after  supplying  the  lacrimal  sac  and  Orbicularis  oculi,  it  ends  by  anastomosing 
with  the  dorsal  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  arterj'. 

TheMoscoUr  Branches  in  the  neck  are  distributed  to  the  Fterygoideus  internus  and 
StyMiyoideus,  and  on  the  face  to  the  Masseter  and^Bucclnator.  The  anastomoses 
oftEeexternal  maxillary  artery  are  very  numerous,  not  only  with  the  vessel  of 
the  opposite  side,  but,  in  the  neck,  with  the  sublingual  branch  of  the  lingual,  with 
the  ascending  pharyngeal,  and  by  its  ascending  palatine  and  tonsillar  branches 
with  the  palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary;  on  the  face,  with  the  mental 
branch  of  the  inferior  alveolar  as  it  emerges  from  the  mental  foramen,  with  the 
transverse  facial  branch  of  the  superficial  temporal,  with  the  infraorbital  branch 
of  the  internal  maxillary,  and  with  the  dorsal  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic. 

PecnHaritiaB.— The  external  mamillary  arUay  not  infrequently  arises  in  common  with  the 
lingual.  It  varies  in  it«  size  and  in  the  exteot  to  which  it  supplies  the  face:  it  occasionaUy  ends 
as  the  submental,  and  not  infrequently  extends  only  as  high  as  the  angle  of  the  mouth  or  nose. 
The  deficiency  ia  then  compensated  for  by  enlargement  of  one  of  the  neighboring  arteriefl. 

4.  The  occipital  artei;  (a,  occipitalis)  (Fig.  508)  arises  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  external  carotid,  opposite  the  external  maxillary,  near  the  lower  margin 
of  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus,  and  ends  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  scalp. 

Conns  and  BsUtions. — At  its  origin,  it  ia  covered  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  DigastricuE 

and  the  Stylohyoideus,  and  the  hypoglossaJ  nerve  winds  around  it  from  behind  forward;  higher 
up,  it  crosses  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  vagus  and  accessory 
nerves.  It  next  ascends  to  the  interval  between  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  and  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  passes  horizontally  backward,  grooving  the  surface  of  the 
latter  bone,  being  covered  by  the  StemocJeidomastoideus,  Spienius  capitis,  Longiseimus  capitis, 
and  DigasUicus,  and  resting  upon  the  Rectus  capitis  lateralis,  the  Obliquus  superior,  and  Semj- 
spinalis  capitis.  It  then  changes  its  course  and  runs  vertically  upward,  pierces  the  fascia  con- 
necting the  cranial  attachment  of  the  Trapezius  with  the  Stemocleidomastoideus,  and  aacende 
in  a  tortuous  course  in  tbo  superficial  fascia  of  the  scalp,  where  it  divides  into  numerous  branches, 
which  reach  a&  high  as  the  vertex  of  the  skull  and  anastomose  with  the  posterior 'auricular  and 
superficial  temporal  arteries.    Its  terminal  portion  is  accompanied  by  the  greater  occipital  nerve. 

Branches.— The  branches  of  the  occipital  artery  are: 

Muscular.  Sternocleidomastoid.  Auricular. 

Meningeal.  Descending. 

The  Muscular  Branches  (rami  vmscidaTes)  supply  th£.Digastricus,  Stylohyoideus 
Splenius,  and  Longissimus  capitis. 

The  Sternocleidomastoid  Artery  (a.  aternocleidomastoidea;  stemomagtoid  artery] 
generally  arises  from  the  occipital  close  to  its  commencement,  but  sometime; 
springs  directly  from  the  external  carotid.  It  passes  downward  and  backwarc 
over  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  enters  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  in  company 
with  the  accessory  nerve. 

The  Auricular  Branch  (ramus  auricularu)  supplies  the  back  of  the  concha  anc 
frequently  gives  off  a  branch,  which  enters  the  skull  through  the  mastoid  foramer 
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supplies  the  dura  mater,  the  diploe,  and  tbe  mastoid  celts;  this  latter  braQch 
itimes  arises  from  the  occipital  artery,  and  is  then  known  as  the  mastoid  branch, 
ie  BSeninreal  Branch  {ramv^  meningeus;  dural  branch)  ascends  with  the  internal 
lar  vein,  and  enters  the  skull  through  the  jugular  foramen  and  condyloid 
il,  to  supply  the  dura  mater  in  the  posterior  fossa. 

lie  DMcendinc  Branch  {minus  descmdena;  arteria  princeps  cen>ici^)  {Fig.  513), 
largest  branch  of  the  occipital,  descends  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  divides 
a  sufwrficial  and  deep  portion.  The  superficial  portion  runs  beneath  the 
nius,  giving  off  branches  which  pierce  that  muscle  to  supply  the  Trapezius  and 
tomose  with  the  ascending  branch  of  the  transverse  cervical :  the  deep  portion 
down  between  tbe  Semispinalea  capitis  and  colli,  and  anastomoses  with  tbe 
ebral  and  with  the  a.  profunda  cervicalis,  a  branch  of  the  costocervical  trunk, 
anastomosis  between  these  vessels  assists  in  establishing  the  collateral  circu- 
n  after  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  or  subclavian  artery. 
lie  terminal  branches  of  the  occipital  artery  are  distributed  to  the  back  of  the 
i:  they  are  very  tortuous,  and  lie  between  the  integument  and  Occipitalis, 
tomosing  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  posterior  auricular 
temporal  arteries,  and  supplying  the  Occipitalis,  the  integument,  and  peri- 
ium.  One  of  the  terminal  branches  may  give  off  a  meningeal  twig  which  passes 
ugh  the  parietal  foramen. 

The  posterior  atuicoUr  arteiy  (a.  auricularw  posterior)  (Fig.  508)  is  small 
arises  from  the  external  carotid,  above  the  Digastricus  and  Stylohyoideus, 
isite  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process.  It  ascends,  under  cover  of  the  parotid 
d,  on  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  to  the  groove  between  the 
lage  of  the  ear  and  the  mastoid  process,  immediately  above  which  it  divides 
its  surieukr  and  occipital  branches. 

uichea. — Besides  severaTsmall  branches  to  the  Digastricus,  Stylohyoideus, 
Stemocleidomastoideus,  and  to  the  parotid  gland,  this  vessel  ^ves  off  three 
ches: 

Stylomastoid.  Auricular.  Occipital. 

le  StylomaBtoid  Artery  (a.  stylomastoidea)  enters  the  stylomastoid  foramen  and 
lies  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  tympanic  antrum  and  mastoid  cells,  and  the 
[circular  canals.  In  the  young  subject  a  branch  from  this  vessel  forms,  with 
interior  tympanic  artery  from  the  internal  maxillary,  a  vascular  circle,  which 
unds  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  from  which  delicate  vessels  ramify  on  that 
brane.  It  anastomoses  with  the  superficial  petrosal  branch  of  the  middle 
ngeal  artery  by  a  twig  which  enters  the  hiatus  canalis  facialis. 
le  Awiculu  Branch  (ramtis  auricularis)  ascends  behind  the  ear,  beneath  tbe 
Claris  posterior,  and  is  distributed  to  the  back  of  the  auricula,  upon  which 
nifies  minutely,  some  branches  curving  around  the  margin  of  the  cartilage, 
■s  perforating  it,  to  supply  the  anterior  surface.  It  anastomoses  with  the 
tal  and  anterior  auricular  branches  of  the  superficial  temporal, 
e  Occipital  Branch  {ramus  occipitalis)  passes  backward,  over  the  Sternocleido- 
oideus,  to  the  scalp  above  and  behind  the  ear.  It  supplies  the  Occipitalis 
he  scalp  in  this  situation  and  anastomoses  with  the  occipital  artery. 
The  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  {a.  pharyngea  ascendens)  (Fig.  513),  the 
est  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  is  a  long,  slender  vessel,  deeply  seated  in 
eck,  beneath  the  other  branches  of  the  external  carotid  and  under  the  Stylo- 
^ngeus.  It  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  external  carotid,  near  the  com- 
ement  of  that  vessel,  and  ascends  vertically  between  the  internal  carotid 
:he  side  of  the  pharynx,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  lying 
le  Longus  capitis. 
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Bnoehes. — Its  branches  are: 

Fliaryngeal.  Prevertebral. 

Palatine.  Inferior  Tympanic. 

Posterior  Meningeal. 

The  PharTDKeal  Bruiches  (rami  pharyngei)  are  three  or  four  in  number.  Two 
if  these  descend  to  supply  the  Constrictores  pharyngia  medius  and  inferior  and 
he  Stylopharyngeus,  ramifying  in  their  substance  and  in  the  mucous  membrane 
ining  them. 

The  Palatine  Branch  varies  in  size,  and  may  take  the  place  of  the  ascending 
talatine  branch  of  the  facial  artery,  when  that  vessel  is  small.  It  passes  inward 
ipon  the  Constrictor  pharyngis  superior,  sends  ramifications  to  the  soft  palate 
,nd  tonsil,  and  supplies  a  branch  to  the  auditory  tube. 

The  Prerartebral  Branches  are  numerous  small  vessels,  which  supply  the  Longi 
apitis  and  colli,  the  sympathetic  trunk,  the  hypoglossal  and  vagus  nerves,  and  the 
ymph  glands;  they  anastomose  with  the  ascending  cervical  artery. 

The  Inlerior  Tjrmpuiic  tatuaj  (o.  tympanica  inferior)  is  a  small  branch  which 
lasses  through  a  minute  foramen  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  in 
ompany  with  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glossopharj'ngeal  nerve,  to  supply  the 
aedial  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  anastomose  with  the  other  tympanic  arteries, 

The  Memngeal  Btanchea  are  several  small  vessels,  which  supply  the  dura  mater. 
)ne,  the  posterior  meningeal,  enters  the  cranium  through  the  jugular  foramen; 
I  second  passes  through  the  foramen  lacerum;  and  occasionally  a  third  through 
he  canal  for  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

7.  The  superficial  temporal  artery  (a.  temporalis  tuperfidaiia)  (Fig.  508),  the 
mailer  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  appears,  from  it£ 
lirection,  to  be  the  continuation  of  that  vessel.  It  begins  in  the  substence  of  the 
larotid  gland,  behind  the  neck  of  the  mandible,  and  crosses  over  the  posterior  rool 
if  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone;  about  5  cm.  above  this  procesf 
t  divides  into  two  branches,  a  frontal  and  a  parietal. 

BeUtioni.— Aa  it  crosses  the  lygomatic  proceas,  it  ia  covered  by  the  Auriciilaris  anterior  muscle 
ndby  a.  dense  fascia;  it  is  croKed  by  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  branches  of  the  faci&l  nervi 
od  one  or  two  veins,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  auriculotemporal  nerve,  which  lies  immediatelj 
lehind  it. 

Branches. — Besides  some  twigs  to  the  parotid  gland,  to  the  temporomandibulai 
oint,  and  to  the  Masseter  muscle,  its  branches  are: 

Transverse  Facial.  Anterior  Auricular. 

Middle  Temporal.  Frontal. 

Parietal. 

The  Transverae  Facial  Artery  (a.  transversa  faciei)  is  given  oif  from  the  superficia 
emix)ral  before  that  vessel  quits  the  parotid  gland;  running  forward  through  thi 
ubstance  of  the  gland,  it  passes  transversely  across  the  side  of  the  face,  betweei 
he  parotid  duct  and  the  lower  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  divides  into  numer 
lus  branches,  which  supply  the  parotid  gland  and  duct,  the  Masseter,  and  thi 
ntegument,  and  anastomose  with  the  external  maxillary,  masseteric,  buccinator 
,nd  infraorbital  arteries.  This  vessel  rests  on  the  Masseter,  and  is  accompaaiet 
ly  one  or  two  branches  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  Middle  Temporal  Artery  (a.  temporalis  media)  arises  immediately  above  tb 
ygomatic  arch,  and,  perforating  the  temporal  fascia,  gives  branches  to  the  Tern 
Kiralis,  anastomosing  with  the  deep  temporal  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary 
t  occasionally  gives  oS  a  sygomatlcotirbital  branch,  which  runs  along  the  uppe 
lorder  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  temporal  fascia,  t 
he  lateral  angle  of  the  orbit.    This  branch,  which  may  arise  directly  from  th 
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cial  temporal  artery,  supplies  the  Orbicularis  oculi,  and  anastomoses  with 
rimal  and  palpebral  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 
Anterior  Anriealai  Branches  {rami  auricularea  anieriorea)  are  distributed  to 
tenor  portion  of  the  auricula,  the  lobule,  and  part  of  the  external  meatus, 
mosing  with  the  posterior  auricular. 

Frontal  Branch  (ravius  jrontalia;  aTiierior  temporal)  runs  tortuously  upward 
■ward  to  the  forehead,  supplying  the  muscles,  integument,  and  pericranium 
region,  and  anastomosing  with  the  supraorbital  and  frontal  arteries. 
Puietal  Branch  (ramus  parietalis;  posterior  temporal)  larger  than  the  frontal, 
upward  and  backward  on  the  side  of  the  head,  lying  superficial  to  the  tem- 
&3cia,  and  anastomosing  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the 
or  auricular  and  occipital  arteries. 


Fia.  &10. — Plui  of  brAnflhsH  oS  iatvn&l  mjuUlBry  AJtary. 

ie  iptenat  mariltory  artery  (a.  Tnaxillaris  interna)  (Fig.  510),  the  larger 
wo  terminaTbraiiches  of  the  external  carotid,  arises  behind  tht^  nftclc  of  the 
Ie,  and  is  at  first  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the"paroniJ  gland ;  it  passes 
!  between  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  and  the  sphenomandibular  ligament, 
;n  runs,  either  superficial  or  deep  to  the  Pterygoideus  externus,  to  the 
palatine  fossa.    It  supplies  the  deep  structures  of  the  face,  and  may  be 

into  mandibular,  pterygoid,  and  pterygopalatine  portloiu. 
irst  or  mandibnlar  portion  passes  horizontally  forward,  between  the  ramus 
oandible  and  the  sphenomandibular  ligament,  where  it  lies  parallel  to  and 

below  the  auriculotemporal  nerve;  it  crosses  the  inferior  alveolar  nerve, 

IS  along  the  lower  border  of  the  Pterygoideus  externus. 

lecond  or  pterygoid  portion  runs  obliquely  forward  and  upward  under  cover 

amus  of  the  mandible  and  insertion  of  the  Temporalis,  on  the  3Uj>erficial 

equently  on  the  deep)  surface  of  the  Pterygoideus  externus;  it  then  passes 

1  the  two  heads  of  origin  of  this  muscle  and  enters  the  fossa. 

idrd  or  pterygopalatine  portion  lies  in  the  pterygopalatine  fossa  in  relation 

i  sphenopalatine  ganglion. 


The  branches  of  this  vessel  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  (Fig.  511),  con 
iponding  with  its  three  divisions. 
Branches  of  the  First  or  Blandibnlu'  Portions. — 

Anterior  Tympanic,  Middle  Meningeal. 

Deep  Auricular.  Accessory  Meningeal 

Inferior  Alveolar. 

The  Anterior  Tympanic  Artery  (a.  tymparMa  anterior;  tympanic  artery)  pas; 
ipward  behind  the  temporomandibular  articulation,  enters  the  tympanic  cavi 
:hrough  the  petrotympanic  fissure,  and  ramifies  upon  the  tympanic  membrai 
orming  a  vascular  circle  around  the  membrane  with  the  stylomastoid  branch 
iie  posterior  auricular,  and  anastomosing  with  the  artery  of  the  pterygoid  car 
ind  with  the  caroticotympanic  branch  from  the  internal  carotid. 


A'l-  o/^^^y, 


Post.  mip.  alveolar 
Buccinator 
Matxtertc 


The  Deep  Auricalar  Artery  (a.  aurieularis  profunda)  often  arises  in  common  tc 
iie  preceding.    It  ascends  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  behind  the  t« 
xiromandibular  articulation,  pierces  the  cartilaginous  or  bony  wall  of  the  exter 
icoustic  meatus,  and  supplies  its  cuticular  lining  and  the  outer  surface  of 
:ympanic  membrane.  -  It  gives  a  branch  to  the  temporomandibular  joint. 

The  Middle  Meningeal  Artery  (a.  meningea  media;  medidural  artery)  is  the  larf 
)f  the  arteries  which  supply  the  dura  mater.  It  ascends  between  the  sphe 
nandibular  ligament  and  the  Pterygoideus  extemus,  and  between  the  two  re 
)f  the  auriculotemporal  nerve  to  the  foramen  splnosum  of  the  sphenoid  b< 
lirough  which  it  enters  the  cranium;  it  then  runs  forward  in  a  groove  on  the  gi 
ring  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  poster 
rhe  anterior  branch,  the  larger,  crosses  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  reaches 
groove,  or  canal,  in  the  sphenoidal  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  then  divi 
nto  branches  which  spread  out  between  the  dura  mater  and  internal  siirfaci 
Jie  cranium,  some  passing  upward  as  far  as  the  vertex,  and  others  backwarc 
:he  occipital  region.  The  posterior  branch  curves  backward  on  the  squama  of 
:emporal  bone,  and,  reaching  the  parietal  some  distance  in  front  of  its  mas' 
ingle,  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the  posterior  part  of  the  dura  mater 


t 
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cranium.  The  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  are  distributed  partly 
to  the  dura  mater,  but  chiefly  to  the  bones;  they  anastomose  with  the  arteries  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  meningeal. 

» 

The  middle  meningeal  on  entering  the  cranium  gives  off  the  following  branches:  (1)  Nimierous 
small  vessels  supply  the  semilunar  gangUon  and  the  dura  mater  in  this  situation.  (2)  A  Buperfldal 
petroMl  branch  enters  the  hiatus  of  the  facial  canal/  supplies  the  facial  nerve,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  stylomastoid  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery.  (3)  A  Buperior  tymiNUiic  artery 
runs  in  the  canal  for  the  Tensor  tympani,  and  supplies  this  muscle  and  the  lining  membrane  of 
Uie  canal.  (4)  Orbital  branches  pass  through  the  superior  orbital  fissure  or  through  separate 
canals  in  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  to  anastomose  with  the  lacrimal  or  other  branches  of 
the  ophthalmic  artery.  (5)  Temporal  branches  pass  through  foramina  in  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  and  anastomose  in  the  temporal  fossa  with  the  deep  temporal  arteries. 

The  Accessory  Meningeal  Branch  (ramus  meningeus  accessorius;  small  meningeal 
or  parvidural  branch)  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  preceding.  It  enters  the 
skull  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  supplies  the  semilunar  ganglion  and  dura 
mater. 

The  Inferior  Alveolar  Artery  (a.  aheolaris  inferior;  inferior  derdal  artery)  descends 
with  the  inferior  alveolar  nerve  to  the  mandibular  foramen  on  the  medial  surface  J 

of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible.  It  runs  along  the  mandibular  canal  in  the  substance 
of  the  bone,  accompanied  by  the  nerve,  and  opposite  the  first  premolar  tooth  divides  I 

into  two  branches,  incisor  and  mental.    The  incisor  branch  is  continued  forward  | 

beneath  the  incisor  teeth  as  far  as  the  middle  line,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the 
artery  of  the  opposite  side;  the  mental  branch  escapes  with  the  nerve  at  the  mental 
foramen,  supplies  the  chin,  and  anastomoses  with  the  submental  and  inferior 
labial  arteries.  Near  its  origin  the  inferior  alveolar  artery  gives  off  a  lingual  branch 
which  descends  with  the  lingual  nerve  and  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.    As  the  inferior  alveolar  artery  enters  the  foramen,  it  gives  off  a  mylohyoid  ( 

branch  which  runs  in  the  mylohyoid  groove,  and  ramifies  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  Mylohyoideus.  The  inferior  alveolar  artery  and  its  incisor  branch  during 
their  course  through  the  substance  of  the  bone  give  off  a  few  twigs  which  are  lost 
in  the  cancellous  tissue,  and  a  series  of  branches  which  correspond  in  number  to 
the  roots  of  the  teeth:  these  enter  the  minute  apertures  at  the  extremities  of  the 
roots,  and  supply  the  pulp  of  the  teeth. 

Branches  of  the  Second  or  Pterygoid  Portion. — 

Deep  Temporal.  Masseteric. 

Pterygoid.  Buccinator. 

The  Deep  Temporal  Branches,  two  in  number,  anterior  and  posterior,  ascend 
between  the  Temporalis  and  the  pericranium;  they  supply  the  muscle,  and  anasto- 
mose with  the  middle  temporal  artery;  the  anterior  communicates  with  the  lacrimal 
artery  by  means  of  small  branches  which  perforate  the  zygomatic  bone  and  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  Pterygoid  Branches  {rami  pterygoidei) ,  irregular  in  their  number  and  origin, 
supply  the  Pterygoidei. 

Tlie  Iffasseteric  Artery  (a.  masseterica)  is  small  and  passes  lateralward  through 
the  mandibular  notch  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  Masseter.  It  supplies  the  muscle, 
and  anastomoses  with  the  masseteric  branches  of  the  external  maxillary  and  with 
the  transverse  facial  artery. 

The  Buccinator  Artery  (a.  bucdnatoria;  buccal  artery)  is  small  and  nms  obliquely 
forward,  between  the  Pterygoideus  intemus  and  the  insertion  of  the  Temporalis, 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  Buccinator,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing 
with  branches  of  the  external  maxillary  and  with  the  infraorbital. 

Branches  of  the  Third  or  Pterygopalatine  Portion. — 

Posterior  Superior  Alveolar.  Artery  of  the  Pterygoid  Canal. 

Infraorbital.  Pharyngeal. 

Descending  Palatine.  Sphenopalatine. 
36 
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The  Posterior  Sapeiior  AlveoUr  Artery  (a.  alveolaris  auperior  posterior;  alveolar 
poslerioT  deittal  artery)  is  given  off  from  the  internal  maxillary,  frequently  in  cc 
junction  with  the  infraorbital  just  as  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  is  passing  into  t 
pter>'gopalatine  fossa.  Descending  upon  the  tuberosity  of  the  maxilla,  it  divit 
into  numerous  branches,  some  of  which  enter  the  alveolar  canals,  to  supply  t 
molar  and  premolar  teeth  and  the  lining  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  while  others  i 
continued  forward  on  the  alveolar  process  to  supply  the  gums. 

The  Infiaorbital  Artery  (a.  infraorbiialis)  appears,  from  its  direction,  to  be  t 
continuation  of  the  trunk  of  the  internal  maxillary,  but  often  arises  in  conjunct! 
with  the  posterior  superior  alveolar.  It  runs  along  the  infraorbital  groove  a 
canal  with  the  infraorbital  nerve,  and  emerges  on  the  face  through  the  infraorbii 
foramen,  beneath  the  infraorbital  head  of  the  Quadratus  labii  superioris.  Wh 
in  the  canal,  it  gives  o£F  (a)  orbital  branches  which  assist  in  supplying  the  Rect 
inferior  and  Obliquus  inferior  and  the  lacrimal  sac,  and  (6)  anterior  auperior  alTeol 
brandies  which  descend  through  the  anterior  alveolar  canals  to  supply  the  upp 
incisor  and  canine  teeth  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  maxillary  sinus.  ( 
the  face,  some  branches  pass  upward  to  the  medial  angle  of  the  orbit  and  t 
lacrimal  sac,  anastomosing  with  the  angular  branch  of  the  external  maxilla 
artery;  others  run  toward  the  nose,  anastomosing  with  the  dorsal  nasal  branch 
the  ophthalmic;  and  others  descend  between  the  Quadratus  labii  superioris  ai 
the  Caninus,  and  anastomose  with  the  external  maxillary,  transverse  facial,  ai 
buccinator  arteries.  The  four  remaining  branches  arise  from  that  portion  of  t 
internal  maxillary  which  is  contained  in  the  pterygopalatine  fossa. 

The  Descending  Palatine  Artery  (a.  palatina  descendens)  descends  through  t 
pterygopalatine  canal  with  the  anterior  palatine  branch  of  the  sphenopalati 
ganglion,  and,  emerging  from  the  greater  palatine  foramen,  runs  forward  in  a  groo 
on  Uie  medial  side  of  the  alveolar  border  of  the  hard  palate  to  the  incisive  can; 
the  terminal  branch  of  the  artery  passes  upward  through  this  canal  to  anastomc 
with  the  sphenopalatine  artery.  Branches  are  distributed  to  the  gums,  the  palati 
glands,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  while  in  the  pteryj 
palatine  canal  it  gives  off  twigs  which  descend  in  the  lesser  palatine  canals  to  supi 
the  soft  palate  and  palatine  tonsil,  anastomosing  with  the  ascending  palatine  artei 

The  Artery  of  the  Pterygoid  Canal  (a.  canalis  "pterygoidei;  Vidian  artery)  past 
backward  along  the  pterygoid  canal  with  the  corresponding  nerve.  It  is  distribut 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and  to  the  auditory  tube,  sending  into  the  tympai 
cavity  a  small  branch  which  anastomoses  with  the  other  tympanic  arteries. 

The  Pharyngeal  Branch  is  very  small;  it  runs  backward  through  the  phar>~ngi 
canal  with  the  pharyngeal  nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  phary 
and  to  the  auditory  tube. 

The  Sphenopalatine  Artery  (a.  spherwpalatina;- nasopalatine  artery)  passes  throu 
the  sphenopalatine  foramen  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  at  the  back  part  of  t 
superior  meatus.  Here  it  gives  off  its  posterior  lateral  nasal  branches  which  spre 
forward  over  the  concha  and  meatuses,  anastomose  with  the  ethmoidal  arter 
and  the  nasal  branches  of  the  descending  palatine,  and  assist  in  supplying  t 
frontal,  maxillary,  ethmoidal,  and  sphenoidal  sinuses.  Crossing  the  under  surface 
the  sphenoid  the  sphenopalatine  artery  ends  on  the  nasal  septum  as  the  poster 
septal  branches;  these  anastomose  with  the  ethmoidal  arteries  and  the  sep 
branch  of  the  superior  labial;  one  branch  descends  in  a  groove  on  the  vomer 
the  incisive  canal  and  anastomoses  with  the  descending  palatine  artery-. 

THE  TRIANGLES  OF  THE  NECK  (Fig.  512). 

The  side  of  the  neck  presents  a  somewhat  quadrilateral  outline,  limited,  abo 
by  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  mandible,  and  an  imaginary  line  extendi 
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1  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  the  mastoid  processj  below,  h^  the  upper  border 
le  clavicle;  in  front,  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck;  behtjid,  by  the  anterior 
pn  of  the  Trapezius.  This  space  is  subdivided  into  two  large  triangles  by  the 
Docleidomastoideus,  which  passes  obliquely  across  the  neck,  from  the  sternum 
clavicle  below,  to  the  mastoid  process  and  occipital  bone  above.  The  triangular 
e  in  front  of  this  muscle  is  called  the  anterior  trUngle;  and  that  behind  it,  the 
)riOT  triangle. 

iterior  Triangle. — The  anterior  triangle  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  middle  line 
le  neck;  bekiJid,  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Sternocleidomastoideus;  its 
,  directed  upward,  is  formed  by  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  mandible, 
a  line  extending  frbm  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  the  mastoid  process;  its 
is  below,  at  the  sternum.  This  space  is  subdivided  into  four  smaller  triangles 
;he  Digastricus  above,  and  the  superior  belly  of  the  Omohyoideus  below. 
<e  smaller  triangles  are  named  the  inferior  carotid,  the  soperior  earotid,  the 
uudllar;,  and  the  BUprahroid. 


Suprahyoid  triangU 
Stibtnaxiliary  Man 
Si^petior  carotid  tri 


Sidxiavian  triangle 
Fio.  S12.— Ths  tr^nglei  of  the  neok. 

Carotid,  or  Hnscular  Triangle,  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  median 
if  the  neck  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  stemum;  behind,  by  the  anterior  margin 
e  Sternocleidomastoideus;  above,  by  the  superior  belly  of  the  Omohyoideus. 

covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  and  deep  fascia, 
"ying  in  which  are  some  of  the  branches  of  the  supraclavicular  nerves.  Be- 
1  these  superficial  structures  are  the  Sternohyoideus  and  Sternothyreoideus, 
1,  together  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Sternocleidomastoideus,  conceal 
jwer  part  of  the  common  carotid  artery.'  This  vessel  is  enclosed  within  its 
h,  together  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  vagus  nerve;  the  vein  lies 
il  to  the  artery  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  but  overlaps  it  below  on  the  left 

the  nerve  lies  between  the  artery  and  vein,  on  a  plane  posterior  to  both. 

.  uid  vhoae  podtiaD  it  is  enenlisl  to  rtmnmbeT  in  oiKratiug  on  thu  pan  of  the  Bn«ry.  it  it  wipedieat  to  nudy 
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In  front  of  the  sheath  are  a  few  descending  filaments  from  the  ansa  hypoglossi; 
behind  the  sheath  are  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  the  recurrent  nerve,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic trunk;  and  on  its  medial  side,  the  esophagus,  the  trachea,  the  thyroid 
gland,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx.  By  cutting  into  the  upper  part  of  this 
space,  and  slightly  displacing  the  Sternocleidomastoideus,  the  common  carotid 
artery  may  be  tied  below  the  Omohyoideus. 

The  Superior  Carotid,  or  Carotid  Triangle,  is  bounded,  behind  by  the  Sternocleido- 
mastoideus; below y  by  the  superior  belly  of  the  Omohyoideus;  and  above,  by  the 
Stylohyoideus  and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus.  It  is  covered  by  the  integu- 
ment, superficial  fascia,  Platysma  and  deep  fascia;  ramifying  in  which  are  branches 
of  the  facial  and  cutaneous  cervical  nerves.  Its  floor  is  formed  by  parts  of  the  Thyro- 
hyoideus,  Hyoglossus,  and  the  Constrictores  pharyngis  mediusand  inferior.  This 
space  when  dissected  is  seen  to  contain  the  upper  part  of  the  common  carotid 
artery,  which  bifurcates  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  into  the 
external  and  internal  carotid.  These  vessels  are  somewhat  concealed  from  view 
by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Sternocleidomastoideus,  which  overlaps  them. 
The  external  and  internal  carotids  lie  side  by  side,  the  external  being  the  more 
anterior  of  the  two.  The  following  branches  of  the  external  carotid  are  also  met 
with  in  this  space:  the  superior  thyroid,  running  forward  and  downward;  the 
lingual,  directly  forward;  the  external  maxillary,  forward  and  upward;  the  occipital, 
backward;  and  the  ascending  pharyngeal,  directly  upward  on  the  medial  side  of  the 
internal  carotid.  The  veins  met  with  are:  the  internal  jugular,  which  lies  on  the 
lateral  side  of  the  conmion  and  internal  carotid  arteries;  and  veins  corresponding 
to  the  above-mentioned  branches  of  the  external  carotid — viz*,  the  superior  thyroid, 
the  lingual,  common  facial,  ascending  pharyngeal,  and  sometimes  the  occipital — 
all  of  which  end  in  the  internal  jugular.  The  nerves  in  this  space  are  the  following. 
In  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  conmion  carotid  is  the  ramus  descendens  hypoglossi. 
The  hypoglossal  nerve  crosses  both  the  internal  and  external  carotids  above, 
curving  around  the  origin  of  the  occipital  artery.  Within  the  sheath,  between  the 
artery  and  vein,  and  behind  both,  is  the  vagus  nerve;  behind  the  sheath,  the  sym- 
pathetic trunk.  On  the  lateral  side  of  the  vessels,  the  accessory  nerve  runs  for  a 
short  distance  before  it  pierces  the  Sternocleidomastoideus;  and  on  the  medial 
side  of  the  external  carotid,  just  below  the  hyoid  bone,  may  be  seen  the  internal 
branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve;  and,  still  more  inferiorly,  the  external 
branch  of  the  same  nerVe.  The  upper  portion  of  the  larynx  and  lower  portion  of 
the  phar^Tix  are  also  found  in  the  front  part  of  this  space. 

The  Submaxillary  or  Digastric  Triangle  corresponds  to 'the  region  of  the  neck 
immediately  beneath  the  body  of  the  mandible.  It  is  bounded,  ahaoe,  by  the  lower 
border  of  the  body  of  the  mandible,  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  angle  to  the  mastoid 
process;  below,  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus  and  the  Stylohyoideus; 
in  front,  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus.  It  is  covered  by  the  integument, 
superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  and  deep  fascia,  ramifying  in  which  are  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve  and  ascending  filaments  of  the  cutaneous  cervical  nerve.  .  Its 
floor  is  formed  by  the  Mylohyoideus,  Hyoglossus,  and  Constrictor  pharyngis 
superior. .  It  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  part  by  the  stylomandibular 
ligament.  The  anterior  part  contains  the  submaxillary  gland,  superfcial  to  which 
is  the  anterior  facial  vein,  while  imbedded  in  the  gland  is  the  external  maxillary 
artery  and  its  glandular  branches;  beneath  the  gland,  on  the  surface  of  the  Mylo- 
hyoideus, are  the  submental  artery  and  the  mylohyoid  artery  and  nerve.  The 
posterior  part  of  this  triangle  contains  the  external  carotid  artery,  ascending  deeply 
in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland;  this  vessel  lies  here  in  front  of,  and  super- 
ficial to,  the  internal  carotid,  being  crossed  by  the  facial  nerve,  and  gives  off  in 
its  course  the  posterior  auricular,  superficial  temporal,  and  internal  maxillary 
branches:  more  deeply  are  the  internal  carotid,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the 
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5US  nerve,  separated  from  the  external  carotid  by  the  Styloglossus  and  Stylo- 

aryngeus,  and  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve.' 

rhe  Suprahyoid  Triangle  is  limited  behind  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus, 

front  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  between  the  mandible  and  the  hyoid  bone; 

m,  by  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone;  its  fioor  is  formed  by  the  Mylohyoideus. 

contains  one  or  two  lymph  glands  and  some  small  veins;  the  latter  miite  to  form 

:  anterior  jugular  vein. 

Posterior  Triangle. — The  posterior  triangle  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  Sterno- 

idomastoideus;  behind,  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Trapezius;  its  base  is  formed 

the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle;  its  apex,  by  the  occipital  bone.    The  space  , 
crossed,  about  2.5  cm.  above  the  clavicle,  by  the  inferior  belly  of  the  Omo- 
[>ideus,  which  divides  it  into  two  triangles,  an  upper  or  occipital,  and  a  lower  or 
iclaTiao. 

rhe  Occipital  Triangle,  the  larger  division  of  the  posterior  triangle,  is  bounded, 
front,  by  the  Sternocleidomastoideus;  behind,  by  the  Trapezius;  below,  by  the 
lobyoideus.  Its  fioor  is  formed  from  above  downward  by  the  Splenius  capitis, 
rator  scapulce,  and  the  Scaleni  medius  and  posterior.  It  is  covered  by  the  skin, 
!  superficial  and  deep  fascite,  and  by  the  Platysma  below.  The  accessory  nerve 
lirected  obliquely  across  the  space  from  the  Sternocleidomastoideus,  which  it 
rces,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  Trapezius;  below,  the  supraclavicular  "nerves 
1  the  transverse  cervical  vessels  and  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial  plexus  cross 

space.  A  chain  of  lymph  glands  is  also  found  running  along  the  posterior  border 
:he  Sternocleidomastoideus,  from  the  mastoid  process  to  the  root  of  the  neck, 
rhe  SubclaTian  Triangle,  th,6  smaller  division  of  the  posterior  triangle,  is  bounded, 
te,  by  the  inferior  belly  of  the  Omohyoideus;  below,  by  the  clavicle;  its  base  is 
ned  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sternocleidomastoideus.  Its  ^oor  is  formed 
the  first  rib  with  the  first  digitation  of  the  Serratus  anterior.  The  size  of  the 
elavian  triangle  varies  with  the  extent  of  attachment  of  the  clavicular  portions 
he  Sternocleidomastoideus  and  Trapezius,  and  also  with  the  height  at  which 

Omohyoideus  crosses  the  neck.  Its  height  also  varies  according  to  the  position 
he  arm,  being  diminished  by  raising  the  limb,  on  account  of  the  ascent  of  the 
■icle,  and  increased  by  drawing  the  arm  downward,  when  that  bone  is  depressed. 
s  space  is  covered  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciffi  and  the 
tysma,  and  crossed  by  the  supraclavicular  nerves.  Just  above  the  level  of  the 
'icle,  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  curves  lateralward  and  downward 
n  the  lateral  margin  of  the  Scalenus  anterior,  across  the  first  rib,  to  the  axilla, 

this  is  the  situation  most  commonly  chosen  for  ligaturing  the  vessel.  Some- 
Es  this  vessel  rises  as  high  as  4  cm.  above  the  clavicle;  occasionally,  it  passes 
ront  of  the  Scalenus  anterior,  or  pierces  the  fibers  of  that  muscle.  The  sub- 
lan  vein  lies  behind  the  clavicle,  and  is  not  usually  seen  in  this  space;  but  in 
e  cases  it  rises  as  high  as  the  artery,  and  has  even  been  seen  to  pass  with  that 
cl  behind  the  Scalenus  anterior.  The  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  lies  above 
artery,  and  in  close  contact  with  it.  Passing  transversely  behind  the  clavicle 
the  transverse  scapular  vessels;  and  traversing  its  upper  angle  in  the  same 
ction,  the  transverse  cervical  artery  and  vein.  The  external  jugular  vein  runsj 
ically  downward  behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sternocleidomastoideus, 
anninate  in  the  subclavian  vein;  it  receives  the  transverse  cervical  and  trans- 
e  scapular  veins,  which  form  a  plexus  in  front  of  the  artery,  and  occasionally 
lall  vein  which  crosses  the  clavicle  from  the  cephalic.  The  smtdl  nerve  to  the 
crlavius  also  crosses  this  triangle  about  its  middle,  and  some  lymph  glands  are 
lUy  found  in  the  space. 


LmpoTtuit  to  beu  in  mmd  ^eir  clo«  n 


The  Xatemal  Carotid  Artery  (A.  Carotis  Interna)  (Fig.  513). 

The  internal  carotid  artery  supplies  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain,  the  eye  and  i 
appendages,  and  sends  branches  to  the  forehead  and  nose.  Its  size,  in  the  adul 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  external  carotid,  though,  in  the  child,  it  is  larger  than  thi 


Piq.  613,— The  in 


vessel.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  curvatures  that  it  presents  in  diffen 
parts  of  its  course.  It  occasionally  has  one  or  two  flexures  near  the  base  of  the  sk 
while  in  its  passage  through  the  carotid  canal  and  along  the  side  of  the  body 
the  sphenoid  bone  it  describes  a  double  curvature  and  resembles  the  italic  lettei 
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[inrsfl  and  B«latioit8. — ^In  considering  the  course  and  relations  of  this  vessel 
tay  be  divided  into  four  portions:  cenricol,  petrotu,  cavenums,  and  e«rebral. 
BTTieal  Portion. — This  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  begins  at  the  bifurca- 
o(  the  common  carotid,  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
runs  perpendicularly  upward,  in  front  of  tiie  transverse  processes  of  the  upper 
e  cervical  vertebrse,  to  the  carotid  canal  In  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
e.  It  is  comparatively  superficial  at  its  commencement,  where  it  is  contained 
be  carotid  triangle,  and  lies  behind  and  lateral  to  the  external  carotid,  over- 
led  by  the  Stemocleidomastoideus,  and  covered  by  the  deep  fascia,  Platysma, 
integument:  it  then  passes  beneath  the  parotid  gland,  being  crossed  by  the 
Dglossal  nerve,  the  Digastricus  and  Stylohyoideus,  and  the  occipital  and  pos- 
)r  auricular  arteries.  Higher  up,  it  is  separated  from  the  external  carotid  by 
Styloglossus  and  Stylopharyngeus,  the  tip  of  the  styloid  process  and  the  stylo- 
id ligament,  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  and  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  vagus. 
;  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  Longus  capitis,  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of 
jympathetic  trunk,  and  the  superior  larj-ngeai  nerve;  laterally,  with  the  internal 
liar  vein  and  vagus  nerve,  the  nerve  lying  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  artery; 
ially,  with  the  pharynx,  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  and  ascending  pharyngen) 
rj'.  At  the  base  of  the  skull  the  glossopharyngeal,  vagus,  accessory,  and  hypo- 
sal  nerves  lie  between  the  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein. 
Btnnu  Portion. — When  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  canal  in  the 
ous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  first  ascends  a  short  distance,  then  curves 
ard  and  medialward,  and  again  ascends  as  it  leaves  the  canal  to  enter  the 
ty  of  the  skull  between  the  lingula  and  petrosal  process  of  the  sphenoid.  The 
ry  lies  at  first  in  front  of  the  cochlea  and  tympanic  cavity;  from  the  latter 
ty  it  is  separated  by  a  thin,  bony  lamella,  which  is  cribriform  in  the  young 
ect,  and  often  partly  absorbed  in  old  age.  Farther  forward  it  is  separated 
I  the  semilunar  ganglion  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the 
I  for  the  ganghon  and  the  roof  of  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  canal.  Fre- 
itly  this  bony  plate  is  more  or  less  deficient,  and  then  the  ganglion  is  separated 
I  the  artery  by  fibrous  membrane.  The  artery  is  separated  from  the  bony  wall 
le  carotid  canal  by  a  prolongation  of  dura  mater,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  number 
nail  veins  and  by  filaments  of  the  carorid  plexus,  derived  from  the  ascending 
ich  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  trunk. 
iTemons  Portion. — In  this  part  of  its  course,  the  artery  is  situated  between 
ayers  of  the  dura  mater  forming  the  cavernous  sinus,  but  covered  by  the  lining 
tbrane  of  the  sinus.  It  at  first  ascends  toward  the  posterior  clinoid  process, 
passes  forward  by  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  again  curves 
ard  on  the  medial  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  and  perforates  the  dura 
;r  forming  the  roof  of  the  sinus.  This  portion  of  the  artery  is  surrounded  by 
lents  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  on  its  lateral  side  is  the  abducent  nerve, 
irebnl  Portion. — Having  perforated  the  dura  mater  on  the  medial  side  of 
interior  clinoid  process,  the  internal  carotid  passes  between  the  optic  and  oculo- 
jr  nerves  to  the  anterior  perforated  substance  at  the  medial  extremity  of  the 
'al  cerebral  fissure,  where  it  ^ves  off  its  terminal  or  cerebral  branches. 


. — -The  length  of  the  internal  carotid  varies  according  to  the  length  of  the  neck, 
lIso  according  to  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid.  It  arises  sometimes  from 
rch  of  the  aorta;  in  such  rare  instances,  this  vessel  has  been  found  to  be  placed  nearer  ttu 
le  line  of  the  neck  than  the  external  carotid,  as  far  upward  as  the  laryn^i  when  the  lattei 
L  crossed  the  internal  carotid.  The  course  of  the  arteiy,  instead  of  being  straight,  may  tx 
tortuous.  A  few  instances  are  recorded  in  which  this  vessel  was  altogether  absent;  in  om 
see  the  common  carotid  passed  up  the  neck,  and  gave  off  the  usual  branches  of  the  external 
id;  the  cranial  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  was  replaced  by  two  branches  of  the  internal 
lory,  which  entered  the  skull  through  the  foramen  rotundum  and  foramen  ovale,  and  joined 
in  a  single  vessel 
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Branehes. — ^The  cervical  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  gives  off  no  branche 
Those  from  the  other  portions  are:  ~-^ 

tromthePdrcm,  Portion         {£t"^™SeTterygoid  Canal. 


From,  the  Cavemcma  Portion 


From,  the  Cerebral  Portion 


Cavernous, 
Hypophyseal. 
Semilunar. 
Anterior  Meningeal. 
Ophthalmic. 

Anterior  Cerebral. 
Middle  Cerebral. 
Posterior  Communicating. 
Choroidal. 


1.  The  caroticotympuiie  biftoch  (ramus  caroticotympanicus;  tympanic  brand 
is  small;  it  enters  the  tympanic  cavity  through  a  minute  foramen  in  the  caroti 
canal,  and  anastomoses  with  the  anterior  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  maxillar; 
and  with  the  stylomastoid  artery. 

2.  Thearteryofthepterygoid  canal  (d.cani/w  pterj/soidei  [Fidu];  Vidian  arten. 
is  a  small,  inconstant  branch  which  passes  into  the  pterygoid  canal  and  anai 
tomoses  with  a  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 

3.  The  CETeniouB  branches  are  numerous  small  vessels  which  supply  tl 
hypophysis,  the  semilunar  ganglion,  and  the  walls  of  the  cavernous  and  inferit 
petrosal  sinuses.    Some  of  them  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  middle  meaingea 

4.  The  hypopbTBeal  branches  are  one  or  two  minute  vessels  supplying  tl 
hypophysis. 

5.  The  semilunar  branches  are  small  vessels  to  the  semilunar  ganglion. 

6.  The  anterior  meningeal  branch  (a.  m^ningea  anierior)  is  a  small  branch  whic 
passes  over  the  small  wing  of  the  sphenoid  to  supply  the  dura  mater  of  the  anteri( 
cranial  fossa;  it  anastomoses  with  the  meningeal  branch  from  the  posterior  eti 
moidal  artery. 

7.  The  ophthalmic  artery  (a.  ophihalmica)  (Fig.  514)  arises  from  the  intemi 
carotid,  just  as  that  vessel  is  emerging  from  the  cavernous  sinus,  on  the  medii 
side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  and  enters  the  orbital  cavity  through  the  opt: 
foramen,  below  and  lateral  to  the  optic  nerve.  It  then  passes  over  the  nerve  i 
reach  the  medial  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  thence  horizontally  forward,  beneath  tl 
lower  border  of  the  Obliquus  superior,  and  divides  it  into  two  terminal  branche 
the  fnmtal  and  dorsal  naaid.  As  ^e  artery  crosses  the  optic  nerve  it  is  accompanie 
by  the  nasociliary  nerve,  and  is  separated  from  the  frontal  nerve  by  the  Recti 
superior  and  Levator  palpebrie  superioris. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  may  be  divided  into  an  orbiti 
CTonp,  distributed  to  the  orbit  and  surrounding  puts;  and  an  ocular  group,  to  tb 
muscles  and  bulb  of  the  eye. 

Orbiial  Group.  Ocular  Group. 

Lacrimal.  Central  Artery  of  the  Retina. 

Supraorbital.  Short  Posterior  Ciliary. 

Posterior  Ethmoidal.  Long  Posterior  Ciliary. 

Anterior  Ethmoidal.  Anterior  Ciliary. 

Medial  Palpebral.  Muscular. 
Frontal. 
Dorsal  Nasal. 
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lie  Lacrinul  Artery  (a.  lacrimals)  arises  close  to  the  optic  foramen,  and  is  one 
be  largest  branches  derived  from  the  ophthalmic:  not  infrequently  it  is  givea 
before  the  artery  enters  the  orbit.  It  accompanies  the  lacrimal  nerve  along 
upper  border  of  the  Rectus  lateralis,  and  supplies  the  lacrimal  gland.  Its 
oinal  branches,  escaping  from  the  gland,  are  distributed  to  the  eyelids  and  con- 
^tiva:  of  those  supplying  the  eyelids,  two  are  of  considerable  size  and  are  named 
lateral  palpebral  arteries;  they  run  medialward  in  the  upper  and  lower  lids 
lectively  and  anastomose  with  the  medial  palpebral  arteries,  forming  an  arterial 
le  in  this  situation.  The  lacrimal  artery  give  off  one  or  two  sygomatic  branches, 
of  which  passes  through  the  zygomatico-temporal  foramen,  to  reach  the  tem- 
d  fossa,  and  anastomoses  with  the  deep  temporal  arteries;  another  appears 
the  cheek  through  the  zygomatico-facial  foramen,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
isverse  facial.  A  recurrent  branch  passes  backward  through  the  lateral  part  of 
superior  orbital  fissure  to  the  dura  mater,  and  anastomoses  with  a  branch  of 
middle  meningeal  artery.  The  lacrimal  artery  is  sometimes  derived  from  one 
in  anterior  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

Dartal  natal        Meiiai  palpebral 


Flo.  514, — The  ophttulmic  ivMty  and  ita  brsaebea. 

be  Siqiraorbltal  Artery  (a.  aupraorfnttUw)  springs  from  the  ophthalmic  as  that 
el  is  crossing  over  the  optic  nerve.  It  passes  upward  on  the  medial  borders 
le  Rectus  superior  and  Levator  palpebrie,  and  meeting  the  supraorbital  nerve 
mpanies  it  between  the  periosteum  and  Levator  palpebree  to  the  supraorbital 
xien;  passing  through  this  it  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch, 
:h  supply  the  integument,  the  muscles,  and  the  pericranium  of  the  forehead, 
tomosing  with  the  frontal,  the  frontal  branch  of  the  superficial  temporal,  and 
irtery  of  the  opposite  side.  This  artery  in  the  orbit  supplies  the  Rectus  superior 
the  Levator  palpebrse,  and  sends  a  branch  across  the  pulley  of  the  Obliquus 
rior,  to  supply  the  parts  at  the  medial  palpebral  commissure.  At  the  supra- 
:al  foramen  it  frequently  transmits  a  branch  to  the  diploe. 
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The  Ethmoidal  Arteries  are  two  in  number:  posterior  and  anteriw.  The  posterii 
ethmoid&l  vtery,  the  smaller,  passes  through  the  posterior  ethmoidal  canal,  suppiii 
the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells,  and,  entering  the  cranium,  gives  off  a  meninge: 
branch  to  the  dura  mater,  and  nasal  branches  which  descend  into  the  nasal  cavit 
through  apertures  in  the  cribriform  plate,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  U 
sphenopalatine.  The  anterior  ethmoidal  artwy  accompanies  the  nasociliary  nen 
through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  canal,  supplies  the  anterior  and  middle  ethmoid 
cells  and  frontal  sinus,  and,  entering  the  cranium,  gives  off  a  meningeal  branc 
to  the  dura  mater,  and  nasal  branches;  these  latter  descend  into  the  nasal  cavit 
through  the  slit  by  the  side  of  the  crista  galli,  and,  running  along  the  groove  c 
the  inner  surface  of  the  nasal  bone,  supply  branches  to  the  lateral  wall  and  septui 
of  the  nose,  and  a  terminal  branch  which  appears  on  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  betwef 
the  nasal  bone  and  the  lateral  cartilage. 


>.  SIS,— BloodvtweUottbeevdida,  {[ODtview.  1,  ■upraorbiMlmrt«yuiilTein:2.iiHftltn^:3.Bn(u)arute 
irmiDBl  bnneh  of  4,  the  fuiil  utsry;  fi,  ■uborbital  srtery;  S,  ootenor  branch  of  the  luperGcul  temponl  utc 
Ju  braadi  of  the  tmuvene  u-t«Ty  of  the  f  iw :  T,  iKcrimftl  utery ;  8,  aupcrior  palpebnl  utery  with  8 .  iu  uteri 
6.  uiutomoHa  ol  the  ■uperioi  culptrbral  with  the  nuperfcial  temporal  uid  UcriniBJ:  10.  inferior  p«lpebnl  ■ne 
(^  veiD;  12,  mDCUlu  vein;  13,  brjuichof  (be  auperficiAl  tem]>oral  veiOr     (Teatut,) 


The  Medial  Palpebral  Arteries  {aa.  palpebraUs  mediaUs;  iviemal  pdpebr 
arteries),  two  in  number,  saperior  and  interior,  arise  from  the  ophthalmic,  opposi 
the  pulley  of  the  Obliquus  superior;  they  leave  the  orhit  to  encircle  the  eyelii 
near  their  free  margins,  forming  a  superior  and  an  inferior  arch,  which  lie  betwe* 
the  Orbicularis  oculi  and  the  tarsi.  The  snperior  palpebral  anastomoses,  at  tl 
lateral  angle  of  the  orbit,  with  the  zygomaticoorbital  branch  of  the  temporal  arte] 
and  with  the  upper  of  the  two  lateral  palpebral  branches  from  the  lacrimal  artery 
the  interior  palpebral  anastomoses,  at  the  lateral  angle  of  the  orbit,  with  the  low< 
of  the  two  lateral  palpebral  branches  from  the  lacrimal  and  with  the  transver 
facial  artery,  and,  at  the  medial  part  of  the  lid,  with  a  branch  from  the  anguli 
artery.  Frcmi  this  last  anastomoses  a  branch  passes  to  the  nasolacrimal  due 
ramifying  in  its  mucous  membrane,  as  far  as  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  naa 
cavity. 

The  Frontal  Artery  (a.  frontalia),  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  ophthalmi 
leaves  the  orbit  at  its  medial  angle  with  the  supratrochlear  nerve,  and,  ascendii 
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!ie  forehead,  supplies  the  integument,  muscles,  and  pericranium,  anastomosing 
the  supraorbital  artery,  and  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side, 
le  Doiaal  Nasal  Art«r7  (a.dorsal'U  nasi;  naaal  artery),  the  other  terminal  branch 
\e  ophthalmic,  emerges  from  the  orbit  above  the  medial  palpebral  ligament, 
after  giving  a  twig  to  the  upper  part  of  the  lacrimal  sac,  divides  into  two 
ches,  one  of  which  crosses  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
Jar  artery,  the  other  runs  along  the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  supplies  its  outer 
ice;  and  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  lateral 
1  branch  of  the  external  maxillary. 

le  Central  Artery  ol  the  B«tiiia  (a.  ceTitralis  retina)  is  the  first  and  one  of  the 
lest  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery.  It  runs  for  a  short  distance  within 
lural  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  but  about  1 .25  cm.  behind  the  eyeball  it  pierces 
lerve  obliquely,  and  runs  forward  in  the  center  of  its  substance  to  the  retina, 
lode  of  distribution  will  be  described  with  the  anatomy  of  the  eye, 
le  Ciliarr  Arteries  (oa.  ciliares)  are  divisible  into  three  groups,  the  long  and  short, 
;rior,  and  the  anterior.  The  short  posterior  ciliarf  arteries  from  six  to  twelve 
imber,  arise  from  the  ophthalmic,  or  its  branches;  they  pass  forward  around  the 
;  nerve  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  pierce  the  sclera  around  the  entrance 
le  nerve,  and  supply  the  choroid  and  ciliary  processes.  The  long  poaterior 
y  arteries,  two  in  number,  pierce  the  posterior  part  of  the  sclera  at  some  little 
nee  from  the  optic  nerve,  and  run  forward,  along  either  side  of  the  eyeball, 
een  the  sclera  and  choroid,  to  the  ciliary  muscle,  where  they  divide  into  two 
ches;  these  form  an  arterial  circle,  the  circultu  arteiioaoa  major,  around  the 
mference  of  the  iris,  from  which  numerous  converging  branches  run,  in  the 
:ance  of  the  iris,  to  its  pupillary  margin,  where  they  form  a  second  arterial 
;,  the  circulua  arteriosus  minor.  The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  are  derived  from 
Quscular  branches;  they  run  to  the  front  of  the  eyeball  in  company  with  the 
JUS  of  the  Recti,  form  a  vascular  zone  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  and  then  pierce 
clera  a  short  distance  from  the  cornea  and  end  in  the  circulus  arteriosus  major. 
le  Hoscnlar  Branches,  (rami  miisculares) ,  two  in  number,  snperlor  and  inferior, 
lently  spring  from  a  common  trunk.  The  superior,  often  wanting,  supplies 
Levator  palpebree  superioris.  Rectus  superior,  and  Obliquus  superior.  The 
or,  more  constantly  present,  passes  forward  between  the  optic  nerve  and  Rectus 
ior,  and  is  distributed  to  the  Recti  lateralis,  medialis,  and  inferior,  and  the 
iuus  inferior.  This  vessel  gives  off  most  of  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  Addi- 
1  muscular  branches  are  given  off  from  the  lacrimal  and  supraorbital  arteries, 
)m  the  trunk  of  the  ophthalmic. 

The  Ulterior  eei«bral  artery  (a.  cerebri  anterior)  (Figs.  516,  517,  518)  arisea 
the  internal  carotid,  at  the  medial  extremity  of  the  lateral  cerebral  fissure. 
sses  forward  and  medialward  across  the  anterior  perforated  substance,  above 
ptic  nerve,  to  the  commencement  of  the  longitudinal  fissure.  Here  it  comes 
:lose  relationship  with  the  opposite  artery,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  short 
I,  the  anterior  conmionicatinc  artery.  From  this  point  the  two  vessels  run  side 
de  in  the  longitudinal  fissure,  curve  around  the  genu  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
turning  backward  contintie  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum 
I  posterior  part,  where  they  end  by  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  cerebral 
ies. 

uebes. — In  its  course  the  anterior  cerebral  artery  gives  off  the  following 
?hes: 

Antero-medial  Ganglionic.  Anterior.  Posterior. 

Inferior.  Middle. 

e  Anteio-medial  Qanglionic  Brandus  are  a  group  of  small  arteries  which  ariae 
e  commencement  of  the  anterior  cerebral  artery;  they  pierce  the  anterior 
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perforated  substance  and  lamina  terminalis,  and  supply  the  rostrum  of  the  corp 
callosum,  the  septum  peltucidum,  and  the  head  of  the  caudate  nucleus.  T 
inferior  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  distributed  to  the  orbital  surface 
the  frontal  lobe,  where  they  supply  the  olfactory  lobe,  gyms  rectus,  and  interr 
orbital  gyrus.  The  anterior  branches  supply  a  part  of  the  superior  frontal  gyn 
and  send  twigs  over  the  edge  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  superior  and  middle  froni 
gyri  and  upper  part  of  the  anterior  central  gyrus.  The  middle  branches  supp 
the  corpus  callosum,  the  cingulate  gyrus,  the  medial  surface  of  the  superior  front 
gyrus,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  central  gyrus.  The  posterior  brancb 
supply  the  precuneus  and  adjacent  lateral  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 


Fia.  SIfl. — Tbs ■[:l«rie9 of  ibe bus ol the bmiu.    Thatempon  patsoIthscenbiuiniuKl  aportioD  o[  ttae  oerebe: 
hamiipherB  bave  been  removed  oa  tha  risht  lide. 

The  Anterior  Commmiicating  Artery  (a.  communicans  anierior)  connects  the  t 
anterior  cerebral  arteries  across  the  conunencement  of  the  longitudinal  fissi 
Sometimes  this  vessel  is  wanting,  the  two  arteries  joining  together  to  fom 
single  trunk,  which  afterward  divides;  or  it  may  be  wholly,  or  partially,  divi< 
into  two.  Its  length  averages  about  4  mm,,  but  varies  greatly.  It  gives  off  so 
of  the  antero-medial  ganglionic  vessels,  but  these  are  principally  derived  from 
anterior  cerebral. 

9.  The  middle  cerebral  artery  (a.  cerebri  media)  (Figs.  518,  517),  the  lar; 
branch  of  the  internal  carotid,  runs  at  first  lateralward  in  the  lateral  cerebral 
Sylvian  fissure  and  then  backward  and  upward  on  the  surface  of  the  insula,  wh 
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it  divides  into  a  number  of  branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  lateral  surface 
of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 
Branches. — ^The  branches  of  this  vessel  are  the: 


Antero-lateral  Ganglionic. 
Inferior  Lateral  Frontal. 
Ascending  Frontal. 


Ascending  Parietal. 

Parietotemporal. 

Temporal. 


Fia.  517.^-Outer  surfsoo  of  oerebrAl  hemisphere,  showing  areas  supplied  by  cerebral  arteries. 

The  Antero-lateral  Ganglionic  Branches,  a  group  of  small  arteries  which  arise  at 
the  commencement  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  are  arranged  in  two  sets:  one, 
the  internal  striate,  passes  upward  through  the  inner  segments  of  the  lentiform 
nucleus,  and  supplies  it,  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  the  internal  capsule;  the  other, 
the  external  striate,  ascends  through  the  outer  segment  of  the  lentiform  nucleus, 
and  supplies  the  caudate  nucleus  and  the  thalamus.  One  artery  of  this  group 
is  of  larger  size  than  the  rest,  and  is  of  special  importance,  as  being  the  artery  in 
the  brain  most  frequently  ruptured;  it  has  been  termed  by  Charcot  the  artery 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  It  ascends  between  the  lentiform  nucleus  and  the  external 
capsule,  and  ends  in  the  caudate  nucleus.    The  inferior  lateral  frontal  supplies 
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Fio.  518. — Medial  surface  of  oerebral  hemisphere,  showing  areas  supplied  by  cerebral  arteries. 

the  inferior  frontal  gyrus  {Broca's  convolviion)  and  the  lateral  part  of  the  orbital 
surface  of  the  frontal  lobe.  The  ascending  frontal  supplies  the  anterior  central 
g>Tus.  The  ascending  parietal  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  central  gyrus  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  superior  parietal  lobule.  The  parietotemporal  supplies  the  supra- 
marginal  and  angular  gyri,  and  the  posterior  parts  of  the  superior  and  middle 
temporal  gyri.  The  temporal  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  distributed 
to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe. 

10.  The  posterior  commumcatiaic  artery  (a.  communicans  posterior)  (Fig.  516) 
runs  backward  from  the  internal  carotid,  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior 
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)f  the  basilar.  It  varies  in  size,  being  sometimes  smaD,  and  occ 
ai  the  posterior  cerebral  may  be  considered  as  arising  from  tl 
ther  than  from  the  basilar.    It  is  frequently  larger  on  one  sit 

From  its  posterior  half  are  given  off  a  number  of  small  branche 
rjuLKlionic  bianchest  which,  with  similar  vessels  from'the  posterii 
;  posterior  perforated  substance  and  supply  the  medial  surfai 

the  walls  of  the  third  ventricle, 

ehoroidal  (a.  chonoidea;  choroid  artery)  is  a  small  but  constat 
eg  from  the  internal  carotid,  near  the  posterior  communicatit 
ackward  and  lateralward  between  the  temporal  lobe  and  tl 

it  enters  the  inferior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  through  tl 
id  ends  in  the  choroid  plexus.  It  is  distributed  to  the  hipp" 
:1a  chorioidea  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  choroid  plexus. 


THE   ABTEBIES    OF  THE  BRAIN. 

of  distribution  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  has  an  importai 
isiderable  number  of  the  pathological  lesions  which  may  occi 
in  this  part  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  ir 
portant  to  consider  a  little  more  in  detail  tl 
manner  in  which  the  vessels  are  distribute 
The  cerebral  arteries  are  derived  from  tl 
internal  carotid  and  vertebral,  which  at  t! 
base  of  the  brain  form  a  remarkable  anast 
mosis  known  as  the  arterial  circle  ol  Will 
It  is  formed  in  front  by  the  anterior  cer 
bral  arteries,  brandies  of  the  internal  caroti 
which  are  connected  together  by  the  anteri 
^^^^  communicating;  behind  by  the  two  posteri 

^^^^k'  cerebral   arteries,  branches  of  the  basJIc 

which  are  connected  on  either  side  with  t] 
internal  carotid   by  the  posterior  comm 
__JHten.»i  nicating  (Figs.  516,519).    Thepartsof  tl 

^      gudttory  brain  included  within  this  arterial  circle  a 

^^^^  the  lamina  terminalis,  the  optic  chiasm 

the  infundibulum,  the  tuber  cinereum,  t! 

V  corpora    mammillaria,    and    the    posteri 

perforated  substance. 
The  three  trunks  which  together  supp 
each   cerebral    hemisphere  arise  from    t 
Potiaiar  arterial  circle  of  Willis.    From  its  anteri 

inferior  part   proceed   the  two  anterior   cerebra 

Mr«i«Har  fj^m    j^g   antero-lateral   parts   the   midt 

cerebrals,  and  from  its  posterior  part  t 
posterior  cerebrals.  Each  of  these  pr: 
cipal  arteries  gives  origin  to  two  differs 
ry  vessels.  One  of  these  is  named  the  ganglionic  syatflm,  and  t 
I  it  supply  the  thalami  and  corpora  striata ;  the  other  is  the  corti< 
iels  ramiJfy  in  the  pia  mater  and  supply  the  cortex  and  5ubjac< 
These  two  systems  do  not  communicate  at  any  point  of  th 
tion,  but  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and  there 
s  supplied  by  the  two  systems  a  borderland  of  diminisl 
where,  it  is  said,  softening  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in  1 
le. 


■o-latsral.  PM.  Ponero- 
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le  Ganclionie  Sjrstem. — All  the  vessels  of  this  system  are  given  off  from  the 
ial  circle  of  Willis,  or  from  the  vessels  close  to  it.  They  form  six  principal 
ps:  (I)  the  ftnt«ro-medial  nonp,  derived  from  the  anterior  cerebrals  and  anterior 
Quaicatrng;  (II)  the  poatero-medial  fioap,  from  the  posterior  cerebrals  and 
irior  communicating;  (III  and  IV)  the  right  and  left  aatero-Utsral  gioapa, 

the  middle  cerebrals;  and  (Y  and  VI)  the  right  and  left  postflio-lateiftl 
M,  from  the  posterior  cerebrals,  after  they  have  wound  around  the  cerebral 
indes.  The  vessels  of  this  system  are  larger  than  those  of  the  cortical  system, 
are  what  Cohnheim  designated  terminal  arteries — that  is  to  say,  vessels  which 

their  origin  to  their  termination  neither  supply  nor  receive  any  anastomotic 
ch,  so  that,  through  any  one  of  the  vessels  only  a  limited  area  of  the  thalamus 
irpus  striatum  can  be  injected,  and  the  injection  cannot  be  driven  beyond  the 

of  the  part  supplied  by  the  particular  vessel  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
riment, 

le  Cortical  Arterial  S3rstein. — The  vessels  forming  this  system  are  thetermina! 
ches  of  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries.  They  divide 
ramify  In  the  substance  of  the  pia  mater,  and  give  off  branches  which  penetrate 
>rain  cortex,  perpendicularly.  These  branches  are  divisible  into  two  classes, 
and  short.  The  long,  or  medullary  arteries,  pass  through  the  gray  substance 
penetrate  the  subjacent  white  substance  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  cm.,  without 
communicating  otherwise  than  by  verj'  fine  capillaries,  and  thus  constitute 
any  independent  small  systems.  The  short  vessels  are  confined  to  the  cortex, 
e  they  form  with  the  long  vessels  a  compact  net-work  in  the  middle  zone 
le  gray  substance,  the  outer  and  inner  zones  being  sparingly  supplied  with 
].  The  vessels  of  the  cortical  arterial  system  are  not  so  strictly  "terminal" 
lose  of  the  ganglionic  system,  but  they  approach  this'  type  very  closely,  so 

injection  of  one  area  from  the  vessel  of  another  area,  though  possible,  is 
lently  very  difficult,  and  is  only  effected  through  vessels  of  small  caliber.  As 
ult  of  this,  obstruction  of  one  of  the  main  branches,  or  its  divisions,  may  have 
Sect  of  producing  softening  in  a  limited  area  of  the  cortex. 

THE  ARTERIES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMTTT. 

le  artery  which  supplies  the  upper  extremity  continues  as  a  single  trunk 
its  commencement  down  to  the  elbow ;  but  different  portions  of  it  have  received 
■ent  names,  according  to  the  regions  through  which  they  pass.  That  part 
e  vessel  which  extends  from  its  origin  to  the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib  is 
ed  the  snbcIaTian;  beyond  this  point  to  the  lower  border  of  the  axilla  it  is 
id  the  azillarj;  and  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  axillary  space  to  the  bend 
e  elbow  it  is  termed  brachial;  here  the  trunk  ends  by  dividing  into  two  branches 
Mlial  and  ulnar. 

THE  SUBCLAVIAH  AETEET   (A.  SUBCLAVU)  (Fig.  520). 

the  right  side  the  subclavian  artery  arise*  from  the  innominate  artery  behind 
igbt  sternoclavicular  articulation:  on  the  left  side  it  springs  from  the  arch 
e  aorta.  The  two  vessels,  therefore,  in  the  first  part  of  their  course,  differ 
gth,  direction,  and  relation  with  neighboring  structures, 
order  to  facilitate  the  description,  each  subclavian  artery  is  divided  into 
parts.  The  first  portion  extends  from  the  origin  of  the  vessel  to  the  medial 
r  of  the  Scalenus  anterior;  the  second  lies  behind  this  muscle;  and  the  .third 
ds  from  the  lateral  margin  of  the  muscle  to  the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib, 
'.  it  becomes  the  axillarj'  artery.  The  first  portions  of  the  two  vessels  require 
ite  descriptions;  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  two  arteries  are  practically 
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ight  Snbchvian  Artery  (Figs.  505,  520).— The  first  part 
irtery  aruea  from  the  innominate  artery,  behind  the  up] 
loclavicular  articulation,  and  passes  upward  and  lateralwi 
if  the  Scalenus  anterior.  It  ascends  a  little  above  the  clavic 
;  does  so  varying  in  different  cases. 


Htion  ol  tbs  richt  dds  of  the  Hck,  showiuc  ths  carotid  wid  tubcIavUn  uiarioo. 

d,  in  front,  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  PlatyBma,  deep  ffi£ 
le  Stamocleidomaatoideus,  the  Stemohyoideus,  and  Stemothyreoid' 
deep  fascia.  It  is  crossed  by  the  internal  jugular  and  vertebra]  vc 
the  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus  and  sympathetic,  and  by  the  e 
thetic  trunk  which  forms  a  ring  aroimd  the  vessel.  The  anterior-jug 
d  in  front  of  the  artery,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  the  Stemohyoii 
Bdow  and  behind  the  artery  is  the  pleura,  trhich  separates  it  from 
the  sympathetic  truck,  the  Longus  colli  and  the  first  thoracic  verte 
winds  aroimd  the  loner  and  back  part  of  the  vessel. 
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it  Tut  of  «h«  Lett  SnbdaTian  Irtsiy  (Fig.  505) —The  first  ; 
ivian  artery  arises  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  behind  the  left  cc 
t  the  level  of  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra;  it  ascends  in  the  si 
cavity  to  the  root  of  the  neck  and  then  arches  lateralward 
r  of  the  Scalenus  anterior. 

itioiiB. — It  is  in  relation,  m  /totU,  wi'tli  the  va;^,  cardiac,  and  phrauc 
)  with  it,  the  left  coinmon  carotid  artery,  left  internal  jugular  and  ver 
nmencement  of  the  left  innominate  vein,  and  ia  covered  by  the  Stemoth; 
us,  and  StemocleidomaetoideuB;  htkijid,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  eec 
eft  recurrent  nerve,  inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  Bympathetic  trunk, 

up,  however,  the  esophagus  and  thoracic  duct  lie  to  its  right  aide;  the 
( over  the  vessel  to  join  the  angle  of  union  between  the  subclavian  anc 

Medial  to  it  are  the  esophagus,  trachea,  thoracic  duct,  and  Mt  recurr 
be  left  pleura  and  lung. 

ond  and  Third  Farts  of  the  SnbdaTian  Artery  (Fig.  520) 
1  of  the  subclavian  artery  lies  behind  the  Scalenus  anterior;  ii 
jrms  the  highest  part  of  the  arch  described  by  the  vessel. 
ticmg. — It  is  covered,  in  Jront,  by  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  Platyei 
StemocUidomastoideua,  and  Scalenus  anterior.  On  the  right  aide  < 
:  nerve  ia  separated  from  the  second  part  of  the  artery  by  the  Scaleni 
left  side  it  crosses  the  first  part  of  the  artery  close  to  the  medial  ed| 
I  the  vessel  are  the  pleura  and  the  Scalenus  medius;  above,  the  brachial 
the  pleura.  The  subclavian  vein  hes  below  and  in  front  of  the  artery,  i 
Scalenus  anterior. 

'.  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  runs  downward  and  lai 
teral  mar^  of  the  Scalenus  anterior  to  the  outer  border  o 
it  becomes  the  axillary  artery.  This  is  the  most  superficial 
,  and  is  contained  in  the  subclavian  triangle  (see  page  565). 

tionB. — It  is  covered,  in  front,  by  the  skin,  the  superficial  fascia,  the  Plai 
lar  nerves,  and  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  The  external  jugular  vein  c 
id  receives  the  transverse  scapular,  transverse  cervical,  and  anterior  jug 
itly  form  a  plexus  in  front  of  the  artery.  Behind  the  veins,  the  nerve  i 
Is  in  front  of  the  artery.  The  terminal  part  of  the  artery  lies  behind  th< 
.-ius  and  is  crossed  by  the  transverse  scapular  vessels.  The  aubclaviai 
it  a  slightly  lower  level  than  the  artery.      Behind,  it  lies  on  the  lowest  tru 

which  iatervenea  between  it  and  the  Scalenus  medius.  Above  aud  to  i 
xr  trunks  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  Omohyoideus.      BeUne,  it  re 

of  the  first  rib. 

Uarities. — The  subclavian  arteries  vary  in  their  origin,  their  course,  a 
,hey  rise  in  the  neck. 

origin  of  the  right  subclavian  from  the  innominate  takes  place,  in  some 
lavicular  articulation,  and  occasionally,  but  less  frequently,  below  that  j 
ise  as  a  separate  trunk  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  in  such  cases  it  i 
cond,  third,  or  even  the  last  branch  derived  from  that  vessel;  in  the  m 

first  or  last,  rarely  the  second  or  third.  When  it  is  the  first  branch,  it  occi 
I  of  the  innominate  artery;  when  the  second  or  third,  it  gains  its  usual  pc 
the  right  csrotid ;  and  when  the  last  branch,  it  arises  from  the  left  extre 
isee  obliquely  toward  the  right  side,  usually  behind  the  trachea,  esop 
,  sometimes  between  the  esophagus  and  trachea,  to  the  upper  border 

it  follows  its  ordinary  course.  In  very  rare  instances,  this  vessel  arises  1 
IS  low  down  as  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra.  Occasionally,  it  perfora 
:;  moro  ruely  it  passes  in  front  of  that  muscle.  Sometimes  the  subcU 
e  artery  behind  the  Scalenus  anterior.  The  artery  may  ascend  as  higl 
ricle,  or  any  intermediate  point  between  this  and  the  upper  border  of  th 
ian  usually  ascending  higher  than  the  left. 

eft  subclavian  is  occasionally  joined  at  its  origin  with  the  left  carotid, 
eft  subclavian  artery  is  more  deeply  placed  than  the  right  in  the  first  i 
a  rule,  does  not  roach  quite  as  high  a  level  ia  the  neck.  The  posterior  bor 
astoideus  corresponds  pretty  closely  to  the  lateral  border  of  the  Seal 
e  third  portion  of  the  artet?,  the  part  most  accessible  for  operation, 
A>  the  posterior  border  of  the  Stemocleidomastoideus. 
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Conatanl  Cirenlfttfon. — Aft«r  ligature  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  Kfiay,  the  colli 
irculation  is  established  mainly  by  three  sets  of  vessels,  thus  described  in  a  dissection: 

1.  A  posterior  set,  coDsisting  of  the  transverse  scapular  and  the  descending  ramus  of  the  t 
erse  cervical  branches  of  the  subclavian,  anastomosing  with  the  subscapular  from  the  axi 

2.  A  medial  set,  produced  by  the  connection  of  the  internal  mammary  on  the  one  hand, 
[ie  highest  intercostal  and  lateral  thoracic  arteries,  and  the  branches  from  the  aubscapul 
[le  other. 

3.  A  middle  or  axiUaiy  set,  consisting  of  a  number  of  small  vessels  derived  from  brand 
[le  subclavian,  above,  and,  passing  through  the  axilla,  terminating  either  in  the  main  t 
r  some  of  the  branches  of  the  axillary  below.  This  last  set  presented  most  conspicuous! 
eculiar  character  of  newly  formed  or,  rather,  dilated  arteries,  being  excessively  tortuous 
irming  a  complete  plexus. 

The  chief  agent  in  the  restoration  of  the  axillary  artery  below  the  tumor  was  the  Bubsca 
rtery,  which  communicated  most  freely  with  the  internal  mammaiy,  transverse  scapula. 
escending  ramus  of  the  transverse  cervical  branches  of  the  subclavian,  Irom  all  of  wh. 
jceived  so  great  an  influx  of  blood  as  to  dilate  it  to  three  times  its  natural  size.' 

When  a  ligature  is  applied  to  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  the  collateral  circulat 
uriedonby:  (1)  the  anastomosis  between  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroids;  (2)  theanasto 
f  the  two  vertebrals;  (3)  the  anastomosis  of  the  internal  mammary  with  the  inferior  epig 
ad  the  aortic  intercostals;  (4)  the  costocervical  anastomosing  with  the  aortic  intercostal 
tie  profunda  cervicis  anastomosing  with  the  descending  branch  of  the  occipital;  (6)  the  sea 
ranches  of  the  thyrocervical  trunk  anastomoeing  with  the  branches  of  the  axillary,  and  (i 
[loracic  branches  of  the  axillary  anastomosing  with  the  aortic  intercostals. 

BraocbeB. — The  branches  of  the  subclavian  artery  are: 

Vertebral.  Internal  mammary. 

Thyrocervical.  Costocervical. 

On  the  left  side  all  four  branches  generally  arige  from  the  first  portion  ol 
essel;  but  on  the  right  side  (Fig,  520)  the  costocervical  trunk  usually  sp: 
rom  the  second  portion  of  the  vessel.  On  both  sides  of  the  neck,  the  first  1 
ranches  arise  close  together  at  the  medial  border  of  the  Scalenus  anterio 
he  majority  of  cases,  a  free  interval  of  from  1.25  to  2.5  cm.  exists  betweei 
ommencement  of  the  artery  and  the  origin  of  the  nearest  branch. 

1.  The  Tertebral  artery  {a.  vertebralis)  (Fig.  514),  is  the  first  branch  of  the 
lavian,  and  arises  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  first  portion  of  the  v( 
t  is  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  nerve  fibers  derived  from  the  inferior  cer 
langlion  of  the  sympathetic  tnmk,  and  ascends  through  the  foramina  in 
ransverse  processes  of  the  upper  six  cervical  vertebrse;'  it  then  winds  behinc 
uperior  articular  process  of  the  atlas  and,  entering  the  skull  through  the  fora 
aagnum,  unites,  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pons,  with  the  vessel  of  the  opp 
ide  to  form  the  basilar  artery. 


ti. — The  vertebral  artery  may  be  divided  into  four  parte;  The  flnt  put  runs  up 
nd  backward  between  the  Longus  coUi  and  the  Scalenus  anterior.  In  front  of  it  are  the  int 
iigular  and  vertebral  veins,  and  it  is  crossed  by  the  inferior  thyroid  artery;  the  left  vert 
)  crossed  by  the  thoracic  duct  also.  Behind  it  are  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  ca 
ertebra,  the  sympathetic  trunk  and  its  inferior  cervical  ganglion.  The  second  part  runs  up 
brough  the  foramina  in  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  six  cervical  vertebra,  and  ii 
Dunded  by  branches  from  the  inferior  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion  and  by  a  plexus  of 
fhich  unite  to  form  the  vertebral  vein  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  It  is  situated  in  fro 
he  trunks  of  the  cervical  nerves,  and  pursues  an  almost  vertical  course  as  far  as  the  trans 
rocess  of  the  atlas,  above  which  it  runs  upward  and  lateralward  to  the  foramen  in  the  t 
erse  process  of  the  atlas.  The  third  part  issues  from  the  latter  foramen  on  the  medial  si 
be  Rectus  capitis  lateralis,  and  curves  backward  behind  the  superior  articular  process  o 
tias,  the  anterior  ramus  of  the  first  cervical  nerve  being  on  its  medial  side;  it  then  lies  ■ 
roove  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and  enl«^  the  vertdiraJ 
y  paaaing  beneath  the  poeterior  atlantooccipital  membrane.  This  part  of  the  artery  is  co- 
y  the  Semispinalis  capitis  and  is  contained  in  the  inboecipital  triaa^s — a  triangular  . 

■  Quy'i  AoapiM]  Rspona,  vol,  i,  1S3B.  Cue  of  aiilluy  Biieuriim,  in  whidi  Alton  Key  bad  tied  tba  nibi: 
nay  OQ  the  UWral  edge  o[  the  Scalenus  anterior,  tmlre  yean  pieviouily. 

'  Tha  vertebral  artery  eometiotes  enten  the  [oraiuen  in  the  tianararM  pcooMi  of  the  BCth  vertebra,  and  h* 
an  antarins  that  of  tha  aevanth  venobra. 
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unded  by  the  K«ctufi  capitk  posterior  major,  the  Obliquua  auperior,  and  the  Obliquue  inferior, 
le  first  cervical  or  aubocoipital  nerve  Ues  between  the  artery  and  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas. 
le  fourth  part  pierces  the  dura  mater  and  inclines  medialward  to  the  front  of  the  medulla 
longata;  it  is  placed  between  the  hypogloesal  nerve  and  the  anterior  root  of  the  first  cervical 
rve  and  beneath  the  first  digitation  of  the  ligamentum  denticulatum.  At  the  lower  bordei 
the  poDS  it  unites  with  the  vease!  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  basilar  artery. 

BiMiches.— The  branches  of  the  vertebra!  artery  may  be  divided  into  two  sets; 
ose  given  off  in  the  neck,  and  those  within  the  cranium. 

Cervical  Branches.  Cranial  Branches. 

Spinal.  Meningeal. 

Muscular.  Posterior  Spinal. 

Anterior  Spinal. 
Posterior  Inferior  Cerebellar, 
Medullary. 
Spinal  Braiieli«B  {rami  apinalea)  enter  the  vertebral  canal  through  the  interverte- 
al  foramina,  and  each  divides  into  two  branches.    Of  these,  one  passes  along 
e  roots  of  the  nerves  to  supply  the  medulla  spinalis  and  its  membranes,  anasto- 
jsing  with  the  other  arteries  of  the  medulla  spinalis;  the  other  divides  into  an 
;:endiiig  aud  a  descending  branch,  which  unite  with  similar  branches  from  the 
teries  above  and  below,  so  that  two  lateral  anastomotic  chains  are  formed  on  the 
sterior  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  near  the  attachment  of  the  pedicles, 
om  these  anastomotic  chains  branches  are  supplied  to  the  periosteum  and  the 
dies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  others  form  communications  with  similar  branches  from 
B  Opposite  side;  from  these  communications  small  twigs  arise  which  join  similar 
anches  above  and  below,  to  form  a  central  anastomotic  chain  on  the  posterior 
rface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte. 

Uoscnlar  Branches  are  given  off  to  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck,  where  the 
rtebral  artery  curves  around  the  articular  process  of  the  atlas.  They  anastomose 
th  the  occipital,  and  with  the  ascending  and  deep  cervical  arteries. 
The  Haaingeal  Branch  {ramita  meningeus;  ■'posterior  meningeal  branch)  springs 
>m  the  vertebral  opposite  the  foramen  magnum,  ramifies  between  the  bone 
d  dura  mater  in  the  cerebellar  fossa,  and  supplies  the  falx  cerebelli.  It  is  fre- 
ently  represented  by  one  or  two  small  branches. 

The  PtMteiior  SpinaJ  Artery  (o.  spiralis  posterior;  dorsal  spinal  artery)  arises 
im  the  vertebral,  at  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  passing  backward,  it 
sceuds  on  this  structure,  lying  in  front  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
d  is  reinforced  by  a  succession  of  small  branches,  which  enter  the  vertebral 
[lal  through  the  intervertebral  /oramina;  by  means  of  these  it  is  continued  to 
>  lower  part  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  to  the  cauda  equina.  Branches  from 
;  posterior  spinal  arteries  form  a  free  anastomosis  around  the  posterior  roots 
the  spinal  nerves,  and  communicate,  by  means  of  very  tortuous  transverse 
inches,  with  the  vessels  of  the  opposite  side.  Close  to  its  origin  each  gives  off 
ascending  branch,  which  ends  at  the  side  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
rhe  Anterior  Spinal  Artery  (a.  spinalis  anterior;  veniral  spinal  artery)  is  a  small 
inch,  which  arises  near  the  termination  of  the  vertebral,  and,  descending  in 
nt  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  at  the 
el  of  the  foramen  magnum.  One  of  these  vessels  is  usually  larger  than  the  other, 
t  occasionally  they  are  about  equal  in  size.  The  single  trunk,  thus  formed, 
icends  on  the  front  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  is  reinforced  by  a  succession 
small  branches  which  enter  the  vertebral  canal  through  the  intervertebral 
amina;  these  branches  are  derived  from  the  vertebral  and  the  ascending  cervical 
the  inferior  thyroid  in  the  neck;  from  the  intercostals  in  the  thorax;  and  from 
lumbar,  iliolumbar,  and  lateral  sacral  arteries  in  the  abdomen  and  pelvis. 
ey  unite,  by  means  of  ascending  and  descending  branches,  to  form  a  single 
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!,  which  extend  as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  spinalis, 
,  slender  twig  on  the  Slum  terminale.  This  vessel  is  placed 
I  the  anterior  median  fissure;  it  supplies  that  membrane,  and 
medulla  spinalis,  and  sends  off  branches  at  its  lower  part  to 
Cauda  equina. 

Br  Cerebellar  Artery  (a.  cereheUi  inferwr  ■posterior)  (Fig.  516), 
the  vertebral,  winds  backward  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
issing  between  the  origins  of  the  vagus  and  accessory  nerves, 
incle  to  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  where  it  divides 
he  medial  branch  is  continued  backward  to  the  notch  between 
>f  the  cerebellum;  while  the  lateral  supplies  the  under  surface 
ar  as  its  lateral  border,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  anterioi 
id  the  superior  cerebellar  branches  of  the  basilar  arterj', 
rtery  supply  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
rimi  (fiuU)ar  atieries)  are  sevend  minute  vessels  which  spring 
d  its  branches  and  are  distributed  to  the  medulla  oblongata 
(a.  banlaris)  (Fig.  516),  so  named  from  its  position  at  th< 
a  single  trunk  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  vertebra 
x)m  the  lower  to  the  upper  border  of  the  pons,  lying  in  it 
r  cover  of  the  arachnoid.  It  ends  by  dividing  into  the  twc 
eries. 
her  side,  are  the  following: 

Anterior  Inferior  Cerebellar, 
litory.  Superior  Cerebellar. 

Posterior  Cerebral. 

IS  {rami  ad  pontem;  tTanaverae  branches)  are  a  number  of  smal 
ff  at  right  angles  from  either  side  of  the  basilar  artery  anc 
adjacent  parts  of  the  brain. 

ry  artery  (a.  audiiiva  interna;  avdOory  artery),  a  long  slende: 
ar  the  middle  of  the  artery ;  it  accompanies  the  acoustic  nervi 
acoustic  meatus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  internal  ear. 
r  cerebellar  artery  (a.  cerebelli  inferior  anterior)  passes  back 
1  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum 
le  posterior  inferior  cerebellar  branch  of  the  vertebral. 
llaj  artery  (a.  cerebelli  superior)  arises  near  the  terminatioi 
Lsses  lateralward,  immediately  below  the  oculomotor  nerve 
om  the  posterior  cerebral  artery,  winds  around  the  cerebra 
e  trochlear  nerve,  and,  arriving  at  the  upper  surface  of  th 
ito  branches  which  ramify  in  the  pia  mater  and  anastomos 
erior  cerebellar  arteries.  Several  branches  are  given  to  th 
erior  medullary  velum,  and  the  tela  chorioidea  of  the  thir 

:al  artery  (a.  cerebri  posterior)  (Figs.  516,  517,  518)  is  large 
rom  which  it  is  separated  near  its  origm  by  the  oculomotc 
ilward,  parallel  to  the  superior  cerebellar  artery,  and  receivin 
licating  from  the  internal  carotid,  it  winds  around  the  cerebri 
s  the  tentorial  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  cerebrun 
to  branches  for  the  supply  of  the  temporal  and  occipital  lobe 
!  posterior  cerebral  artery  are  divided  into  two  sets,  ganylinnj 

tterior-medial.  f  Anterior  Temporal, 

iterior  Choroidal.      r-  _.-    ■     I  Posterior  Temporal. 
itercHlateral.  ^^^'^'      Calcarine. 

IParietooccipital. 
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lutflioiiie. — The  posteto-mAdial  Kanflioiiie  branches  (Fig.  519)  are  a  group  of 
iD  arteries  which  arwe  at  the  commencement  of  the  posterior  cerebral  artery: 
je,  with  similar  branches  from  the  posterior  communicating,  pierce  the  poa- 
or  perforated  substance,  and  supply  the  medial  surfaces  of  the  tiialami  and  the 
Is  of  the  third  ventricle.    The  posterior  choroidal  branches  run  forward  beneath 

splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  supply  the  tela  chbrioidea  of  the  third 
tricle  and  the  choroid  plexus.  The  postero-lateral  ganglionic  biaaehea  are  small 
;ries  which  arise  from  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  after  it  has  turned  around  the 
;bral  peduncle;  they  supply  a  considerable  portion  of  the  thalamus. 
DTticaL — ^The  cortical  branches  are:  the  anterior  temporal,  distributed  to  the 
us  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  fusiform  gyrus;  the  posteiioi  temporal,  to  the 
form  and  the  inferior  temporal  gyri;  the  calcaiine,  to  the  cuneus  and  gyrua 
ualis  and  the  back  part  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe;  and  the 
etoSceipital,  to  the  cuneus  and  the  precuneus. 

The  thyrocervical  trunk  (truncus  tkyreoceTricalis;  thyroid  axis)  (Fig.  520)  is 
ort  thick  trunk,  which  arises  from  the  front  of  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian 
ry,  close  to  the  medial  border  of  the  Scalenus  anterior,  and  divides  almost 
lediately  into  three  branches,  the  interior  tbyioid,  transverse  scapular,  and  trans- 
BCervieaL 

he  Inferior  Thyroid  Artery  (o.  thyreoidea  inferior)  passes  upward,  in  front  of  the 
ebral  artery  and  Longus  colli;  then  turns  medialward  behind  the  carotid  sheath 

its  contents,  and  also  behind  the  sympathetic  trunk,  the  middle  cervical 
;lion  resting  upon  the  vessel.  Reaching  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  gland 
vides  into  two  branches,  which  supply  the  postero-inferior  parts  of  the  gland, 
anastomose  with  the  superior  thyroid,  and  with  the  corresponding  artery  of 
apposite  side.  The  recurrent  nerve  passes  upward  generally  behind,  but  occa- 
dly  in  front,  of  the  artery, 
be  branches  of  the  inferior  thyroid  are: 

Inferior  Laryngeal..  Esophageal. 

Tracheal.  Ascending  Cervical. 

Muscular. 

le  infaiin  laryngeal  artery  {a.  laryngea  inferior)  ascends  upon  the  trachea  to 
back  part  of  the  larynx  under  cover  of  the  Constrictor  pharyngis  inferior,  in 
sany  with  the  recurrent  nerve,  and  supplies  the  muscles  and  mucous  mem- 
e  of  this  part,  anastomosing  with  the  branch  from  the  opposite  side,  and  with 
iuperioT  laryngeal  branch  of  the  superior  thjToid  artery. 
le  tracheal  branches  (rami  trackeales)  are  distributed  upon  the  trachea,  and 
tomose  below  with  the  bronchial  arteries. 

le  esophageal  branches  {rami  cesophagei)  supply  the  esophagus,  and  anasto- 
!  with  the  esophageal  branches  of  the  aorta. 

le  ascending  cervical  artery  (a.  cervicalis  ascenderui)  is  a  small  branch  which 
»  from  the  inferior  thyroid  as  that  vessel  is' passing  behind  the  carotid  sheath; 
OS  up  on  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical 
:brse  in  the  interval  between  the  Scalenus  anterior  and  Longus  capitis.  To 
Quscles  of  the  neck  it  gives  twigs  which  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  ver- 
il,  and  it  sends  one  or  two  spinal  branches  into  the  vertebral  canal  through 
ntervertebral  foramina  to  be  distributed  to  the  medulla  spinalis  and  its  mem- 
es,  and  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  spina)  branches 
the  vertebral.  It  anastomoses  with  the  ascending  pharyngeal  and  occipital 
ies. 

le  mtiseuUr  branches  supply  the  depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  Longus 
Scalenus  anterior,  and  Constrictor  pharyngis  inferior. 
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IX  Aiterj  (a.  transzersa  scayuia;  suprtucapulaT  artery)  passe 

1  lateralward  across  the  Scalenus  anterior  and  phreiii 

nerve,  being   covered   by   th 

Sternocleidomastoideus;  it  the 

*       crosses   the   subclavian  arter 

and  the  brachial  plexus,  an< 

for     runs  behind  and  parallel  wit 

"J^    the    clavicle  and    Subdaviui 

and  beneath  the  inferior  bell 

of  the  Omohyoideus,   to  th 

superior  border  of  the  scapula 

it  passes    over    the    superic 

transverse     ligament    of     th 

scapula  which  separates  it  f  roi 

the   suprascapular  nerve,  an 

enters  the  supraspinatous  foss 

{Fig.  521).    In  thb  situation  i 

lies  close  to  the  bone,  and  rani 

fies  between  it  and  the  Suprs 

spinatus,  to  which   it  supplie 

branches.    It  then  descends  b< 

hind  the  neck  of  the  scapuli 

through    the     great    scapulf 

r  nad  <:inumflm  >rt<iri«i.  ootch  ftud  uudeF  coveT  of  til 

inferior  transverse  ligament,  i 

fossa,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  scapular  circumfle 

!h  of  the  transverse.cervical.    Besides  distributing  branclu 

)ideus,  Subclavius,  and  neighboring  muscles,  it  gives  off 

h  crosses  over  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  to  the  skin  i 

lest;  and  an  acromial  branch,  which  pierces  the  Trapezii 

'er  the  acromion,  anastomosing  with  the  thoracoacromL 

issea  over  the  superior  transverse  ligament  of  the  scapuL 

he  subscapular  fossa,  where  it  ramifies  beneath  the  Sul 

OSes  with  the  subscapular  artery  and  with  the  descendir 

e  cervical.    It  also  sends  articular  branches  to  the  acn 

ler-joints,  and  a  nutrient  artery  to  the  clavicle, 

H  Aiterj  (a.  trariMersa  colli;  transixTmlia  colli  artery)  li< 

;he  transverse  scapular;  it  passes  transversely  above  tl 

>hyotdeus  to  the  anterior  mai^n  of  the  Traf>ezius,  beneat 

I  McendinK  and  a  descending  branch.     It  crosses  in  frt>nt  < 

le  Scaleni,  and  in  front  of  or  between  the  divisions  of  tl 

overed  by  the  Platysma  and  Sternocleidomastoideus,  ar 

deus  and  Trapezius. 

(ramjw  aticendeiw;  superficial  cervical  artery)  ascends  b 

in  of  the  Trapezius,  distributing  branches  to  it,  and  to  tl 

1  lymph  glands  in  the  neck,  and  anastomosing  with  tl 

descending  ramus  of  the  occipital  artery. 

1  (ramus  diacendens;  posterior  scapular  artery)  (Fig.  52 

tor  scapulae  to  the  medial  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  th« 

mboidei  along  the  vertebral  border  of  that  bone  as  far  , 

iipplies  the  Rhomboidei,  Latissimus  dorsi  and  TrapezU 

le  transverse  scapular  and  subscapular  arteries,  and  "wi 

f  some  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 
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lUaiitiM. — The  aacending  branch  at  the  transverse  cervical  frequently  arisei 
he  thyrocervical  trunk;  and  the  descending  branch  from  the  third,  more  rarely 
.,  part  of  the  aubclavian. 

Thyrocerncal  arterj/ 


mnon  carotid  artery 
tominaie  artay 


Superior  tpigariric  arU 


■n/inW 

hstemal  iliac  artery 


Fio,  S23. — The  intenuil  mamnyuy  uUiy  and  its  brutohw. 

he  internal  munnury  artery  (a.  mammarifi  interna)  (Pig.  522)  ari. 
ider  surface  of  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian,  opposite  thi 
.1  trunk.   It  descends  behind  the  cartilages  of  the  upper  six  ribs  at  a 


of  about  1.2S  cm.  from  the  margin  of  the  sternum,  and  at  the  level  of  the  s 
intercostal  space  divides  into  the  mascoloplireiilc  and  rapeiior  epifastric  uteri< 

BoUtioiu. — It  IB  directed  at  first  downward,  forward,  and  medialward  behind  the  eti 
end  of  the  clavicle,  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins,  and  the  first  costal  cartilage, 
passes  forward  close  to  the  lateral  side  of  the  innominate  vein.  As  it  enters  the  thorax  the  ph 
nerve  crosseB  from  its  lateral  to  its  medial  side.  Below  the  first  costal  cartilage  it  descends  al 
vertically  to  its  point  of  bifurcation.  It  is  covered  in  front  by  the  cartilages  of  the  uppe 
ribs  and  the  intervening  Intercoetales  intemi  and  anterior  intercostal  membranes,  and  is  en 
by  the  terminal  portions  of  the  upper  six  intercostal  nerves.  It  rests  on  the  pleura,  as  far  ai 
third  costal  cartilage;  below  this  level,  upon  the  Transversue  thoracis.  It  ie  accompanied 
pair  of  veins;  these  unite  above  to  form  a  single  vessel,  which  runs  medial  to  the  artery  and 
in  the  corresponding  innominate  vein. 

Braoclwa. — ^The  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  are: 

Pericardiacophrenic.  Intercostal. 

Anterior  Mediastinal.  Perforating. 

Pericardial.  Musculophrenic. 

Sternal.  Superior  Epigastric. 

The  Perlcudiacophrenic  Arterjr  (a.  perwardiacopkrenica;  a.  coToes  nervi  phrer 
is  a  long  slender  branch,  which  accompanies  the  phrenic  nerve,  between  the  pit 
and  pericardium,  to  the  diaphragm,  to  which  it  is  distributed;  it  anastom 
with  the  musculophrenic  and  inferior  phrenic  arteries. 

The  Anterior  Mediutinal  ArteiiM  (aa.  mediastinales  anieriores;  mediastinal  a 
ies)  are  small  vessels,  distributed  to  the  areolar  tissue  and  lymph  glands  in 
anterior  mediastinal  cavity,  and  to  the  remains  of  the  thymus. 

The  Peiicudial  Branches  supply  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
pericardium;  the  lower  part  receives  branches  from  the  musculophrenic  arter; 

The  Sternal  Branches  {rami  stemales)  are  distributed  to  the  Transversus  thon 
and  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum. 

The  anterior  mediastinal,  pericardial,  and  sternal  branches,  together  with  s> 
twigs  from  the  pericardiacophrenic,  anastomose  with  branches  from  the  interc« 
and  bronchial  arteries,  and  form  a  sabplenial  mediastmal  plexus. 

The  Intercostal  BrancbeB  {rami  intercostales;  avierioT  intercostal  arteries)  suj 
the  upper  five  or  six  intercostal  spaces.  Two  in  number  in  each  space,  these  si 
vessels  pass  lateralward,  one  lying  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  rib  above,  and 
other  near  the  upper  margin  of  the  rib  below,  and  anastomose  with  the  interco 
arteries  from  the  aorta.  They  are  at  first  situated  between  the  pleura  and 
Intercostales  intemi,  and  then  between  the  Intercostales  intemi  and  ext( 
They  supply  the  Intercostales  and,  by  branches  which  perforate  the  Intercast 
extemi,  the  Pectorales  and  the  mamma. 

The  Ferforatinf  Brandies  {rami  perforantes)  correspond  to  the  five  or  ^x  in 
costal  spaces.  They  pass  forward  through  the  intercostal  spaces,  and,  cur^ 
lateralward,  supply  the  Pectoralis  major  and  the  integument.  Those  which  co 
spond  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  spaces  give  branches  to  the  mamma, 
during  lactation  are  of  large  size. 

The  Mascalophrenlc  Arteir  (a.  muscuhphrenica)  is  directed  obliquely  dowtiv 
and  lateralward,  behind  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs;  it  perforates  the 
phragm  at  the  eighth  or  ninth  costal  cartilage,  and  ends,  considerably  redi 
in  size,  opposite  the  last  intercostal  space.  It  gives  off  intercostal  bram 
to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  intercostal  spaces;  these  diminish  in  size  as 
spaces  decrease  in  length,  and  are  distributed  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to 
intercostals  from  the  internal  mammary.  The  musculophrenic  also  gives  bram 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  pericardium,  and  others  which  run  backward  to  the 
phragm,  and  downward  to  the  abdominal  muscles. 
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rhe  Snperioi  EpiKtstrle  Artetr  (a.  epigastrica  superior)  continues  in  the  origina 
ection  of  the  internal  mammary;  it  descends  through  the  interval  between  th( 
tal  and  sternal  attachments  of  the  diaphragm,  and  enters  the  sheath  of  th( 
ctus  abdominis,  at  first  lying  behind  the  muscle,  and  then  perforating  and  sup 
ing  it,  and  anastomosing  with  the  inferior  epigastric  artery  from  the  externa 
c.  Branches  perforate  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus,  and  supplj 
:  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the  iotegument,  and  a  soiall  branch  passes  ii 
nt  of  the  xiphoid  process  and  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side 
also  gives  some  twigs  to  the  diaphragm,  while  from  the  artery  of  the  righi 
e  small  branches  extend  into  the  falciform  ligament  of  the  liver  and  anastomo3< 
h  the  hepatic  artery. 

L  The  costocervical  tmnk  (truncua  costocermalis;  superior  intercostal  artery] 
g.  513)  arises  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  behinc 
Scalenus  anterior  on  the  right  side,  and  medial  to  that  muscle  on  the  left  side 
ising  backward,  it  gives  off  the  protimda  cerricalia,  and,  continuing  as  the  hifhes' 
ircostal  artsry,  descends  behind  the  pleura  in  front  of  the  necks  of  the  first  anc 
ond  ribs,  and  anastomoses  with  the  first  aortic  intercostal.  As  it  crosses  th< 
■k  of  the  first  rib  it  lies  medial  to  the  anterior  division  of  the  first  thoracic  nerve 
1  lateral  to  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  trunk. 
n  the  first  intercostal  space,  it  gives  oi!  a  branch  which  is  distributed  in  i 
nner  similar  to  the  distribution  of  the  aortic  intercostals.  The  branch  for  thi 
and  intercostal  space  usually  joins  with  one  from  the  highest  aortic  intercosta 
ery.  This  branch  is  not  constant,  but  is  more  commonly  found  on  the  right 
;;  when  absent,  its  place  is  supplied  by  an  intercostal  branch  from  the  aorta 
;h  intercostal  gives  off  a  posterior  branch  which  goes  to  the  posterior  vertebra 
scles,  and  sends  a  small  spinal  branch  through  the  corresponding  intervertebra 
imen  to  the  medulla  spinalis  and  its  membranes. 

!^e  Pntanda  Cervicalia  (a.  cemicalis  profunda;  deep  cervical  bnmck)  arises,  a 
it  cases,  from  the  costocervical  trunk,  and  is  analogous  to  the  posterior  brand 
in  aortic  intercostal  arterj'^  occasionally  it  is  a  separate  branch  from  the  sub 
.'ian  artery.  Passing  backward,  above  the  eighth  cervical  nerve  and  betweei 
transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the  first  rib 
Lins  up  the  back  of  the  neck,  between  the  Semispinales  capitis  and  colli,  as  higl 
he  axis  vertebra,  supplying  these  and  adjacent  muscles,  and  anastomosing  witl 
deep  division  of  the  descending  branch  of  the  occipital,  and  with  branches  o 
vertebral.  It  gives  off  a  spinal  twig  which  enters  the  canal  through  the  inter 
lebral  foramen  between  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  thoracic  vertebrae. 

THE   AXILLA. 

'he  axilla  is  a  pjTamidal  space,  situated  between  the  upper  lateral  part  of  thi 
>t  and  the  medial  side  of  the  arm. 

onndaries. — The  apex,  which  is  directed  upward  toward  the  root  of  the  neck 
esponds  to  the  interval  between  the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib,  the  superio: 
ler  of  the  scapula,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  clavicle,  and  through  i 
axillary  vessels  and  nerves  pass.  The  base,  directed  downward,  is  broad  a 
chest  but  narrow  and  pointed  at  the  arm;  it  is  formed  by  the  integument  and) 
k  layer  of  fascia,  the  azUlar;  fascia,  extending  between  the  lower  border  of  thi 
toraJis  major  in  front,  and  the  lower  border  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  behind 
anterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  Pectorales  major  and  minor,  the  former  coverin| 
tvhole  of  this  wall,  the  latter  only  its  central  part.  The  space  between  the  uppe 
ier  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  and  the  clavicle  is  occupied  by  the  coracoclavicula 
ia.  The  posterior  wall,  which  extends  somewhat  lower  than  the  anterior,  i 
led  by  the  Subscapularis  above,  the  Teres  major  and  Latissimus  dorsi  below 
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are  the  first  four  ribs  with  their  corresponding  Intercostale: 
■rratua  anterior.  On  the  lateral  tide,  where  the  anterior  am 
^^erge,  the  space  is  narrow,  and  bounded  by  the  humerus,  th 
nd  the  Biceps  brachii. 

ntains  the  axillary  vessels,  and  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves 
1,  some  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  and  a  large  numbe 
ogether  with  a  quantity  of  fat  and  loose  areolar  tissue.  Tb 
vein,  with  the.brachial.plexus  of  nerves,  extend  obliquely  alon, 
y  of  the  axilla,  from  its  apex  to  its  base,  and  are  placed  mud 
or  than  to  the  posterior  wail,  the  vfin  lying  to  the  thoracic  sid 
artially  concealing  it.  At  the  forepart  of  the  axilla,  in  contac 
5,  are  the  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary  artery,  and  alon, 
F  the  Pectoralis  minor  the  lateral  thoracic  artery  extends  to  th 
\t  the  back  part,  in  contact  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  Sub 

subscapular  vessels  and  nerves;  winding  around  the  latere 
cle  are  the  scapular  circumflex  vessels;  and,  close  to  the  nee! 
le  posterior  humeral  circumflex  vessels  and  the  axillary  nerv 

the  shoulder.  Along  the  medial  or  thoracic  side  no  vessel  o 
sts,  the  upper  part  of  the  space  being  crossed  merely  by  a  fei 
1  the  highest  thoracic  artery.  There  are  some  important  nerves 
uation,  viz.,  the  long  thoracic  nerve,  descending  on  the  surfac 
tenor,  to  which  it  is  distributed;  and  the  intercostobrachie 
:he  upper  and  anterior  part  of  this  wall,  and  passing  across  th 
1  side  of  the  arm. 

arrangement  of  the  lymph  glands  are  described  on  pages  69 

•he  AzillaiT  Artery  (A.  Axillaris)  (Fig.  523). 

7,  the  continuation  of  the  subclavian,  commences  at  the  out< 
rib,  and  ends  at  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  Ten 
:es  the  name  of  brachial.  Its  direction  varies  with  the  positio 
he  vessel  is  nearly  straight  when  the  arm  is  directed  at  rig! 
ink,  concave  upward  when  the  arm  is  elevated  above  this,  an 
1  lateralward  when  the  arm  lies  by  the  side.  At  its  origin  tl 
y  situated,  but  near  its  termination  is  superficial,  being  coverc 
d  fascia.  To  facilitate  the  description  of  the  vessel  it  is  di\'id£ 
i;  the  first  part  lies  above,  the  second  behind,  and  the  ttui 
s  minor. 

It   portioit  of   the  axillary  artery  is  covered  ajUenoHj/  by  the  clavicul 

die  major  and  the  coracoclavicular  faacia,  and  is  crossed  by  the  later 
1,  and  the  thoracoacromiaJ  and  cephalic  veina;  posterior  to  it  are  the  fii 
correapondiDi;  Intercostalia  extemUB,  the  first  and  aecond  digitatioaa 
uid  the  long  thoracic  and  medial  anterior  thoracic  nerves,  and  the  medi 
lexuB;  on  its  lateral  tide  is  the  brachial  plexus,  from  which  it  is  separat< 
Lie;  on  its  m^ial,  or  thoracic  aide,  ia  the  axillary  vein  which  overlaps  t 

leather  with  the  axillary  vein  and  the  brachial  plexiu,  in  a  fibrous  shea 
-continuous  above  with  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

of  the  axillary  artery  ia  covered,  aTtleriorly,  by  the  Pectoralea  major  ai 
ire  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  some  areolar  tissue  whi 
and  the  Subscapularia;  on  the  medial  side  is  the  axillary  vein,  separat 

medial  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  medial  anterior  thoracic  aer\ 
le  lateral  cord  of  the  brachial  plexue.  The  brachial  plexus  thusaurroun 
es,  and  separates  it  from  direct  contact  with  the  vein  and  adjacent  muscli 

the  axillary  artery  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  min 

the  tendon  of  the  Teres  major.  In  front,  it  is  covered  by  the  lower  pc 
r  above,  but  only  by  the  integument  and  fascia  below;  behind,  it  is  ia  re) 
rt  of  the  Subscapularis,  and  the  t«ndons  of  the  Latissimus  doisi  and  Tei 
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on  its  taJeral  tide  is  the  Coracobrachialis,  and  on  ita  medial  or  thoracic  side,  the  axillary 
The  nervee  of  the  brachial  plexus  bear  the  following  relations  to  this  part  of  the  artery ; 

laieral  side  are  the  lateral  head  and  the  trunk  of  the  median,  and  the  musculocutaneous 
lort  distance;  on  the  medial  side  the  ulnar  {between  the  vein  and  artery)  and  medial  brachial 
oua  (to  the  medial  side  of  the  vein) ;  in  front  are  the  medial  bead  of  the  median  and  the 

antibrachial  cutaneous,  and  behind,  the  radial  and  axillary,  the  latter  only  as  far  as  the 
wrder  of  the  Subscapularia. 

iteral  Circulatioii  after  Ufators  (d  tba  AzUlazy  Artary. — If  the  artery  be  tied  above  the 
of  the  thoracoacromial,  the  collateral  circulation  will  be  carried  on  by  the  some  branches 
ir  the  ligature  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian;  if  at  a  lower  point,  between  the 
Dscromial  and  the  subscapular,  the  latter  vessel,  by  its  free  anastomosis  with  the  trans- 
icapular  and  transverse  cervical  branches  of  the  subclavian,  will  become  the  chief  agent 
ying  on  the  circulation ;  the  lateral  thoracic,  if  it  be  below  the  ligature,  will  materially  contrib- 
ita  anastomoaes  with  the  intercostal  and  internal  mammary  arteries.  If  the  point  included 
ligature  is  below  the  origin  of  the  subscapular  artery,  it  will  most  probably  also  be  below 
gins  of  the  two  humeral  circumflex  arteries.  The  chi^  agents  in  restoring  the  circulation 
sx  arteries  anastomosing  with  the 


— The  aiilliry  Brtery  ■! 


—The  branches  of  the  axillary'  are: 


n  first  part,  Highest  Thoracic.  From  second  paH   {i^^eraTrhomdc! 


From  third  part 


!  Subscapular. 
Posterior  Humeral  Circumflex. 
Anterior  Humeral  Circumflex. 


"he  bicbest  thoracic  arfery  {a.  thoracalis  suprema;  superioT  thoracw  artery) 
nail  vessel,  which  may  ariae  from  the  thoracoacromial.  Running  forward 
edialward  along  the  upper  border  of  the  Pectoraiis  minor,  it  passes  between 
the  Pectoraiis  major  to  the  side  of  the  chest.    It  supplies  branches  to  these 
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he  first  four  ribs  with  their  corresponding  Intereostales 
3  anterior.    On  the  lateral  aide,  where  the  anterior  am 

the  space  is  narrow,  and  bounded  by  the  humerus,  th 
J  Biceps  brachii. 

i  the  axillary  vessels,  and  the  brachial  plexus  of  nervej 
e  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  and  a  large  numbe 
sr  with  a  quantity  of  fat  and  loose  areolar  tissue.  Th 
with  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  extend  obliquely  alon 
he  axilla,  from  its  apex  to  its  base,  and  are  placed  muc 
m  to  the  posterior  wall,  the  vpin  lying  to  the  thoracic  sid 
y  concealing  it.     At  the  forepart  of  the  axilla,  in  contac 

the  thoracic  bmnches  of  the  axillary  artery,  and  alon 
i*ectorali3  minor  the  lateral  thoracic  artery  extends  to  th 
!  back  part,  in  contact  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  Sub 
::apular  vessels  and  nerves;  winding  around  the  laterf 
e  the  scapular  circumflex  vessels;  and,  close  to  the  nee 
terior  humeral  circumflex  vessels  and  the  axillary  nerv 
houlder.  Along  the  medial  or  thoracic  side  no  vessel  c 
le  upper  part  of  the  space  being  crossed  merely  by  a  fe' 
lighest  thoracic  artery.  There  are  some  important  nerve 
1,  viz.,  the  long  thoracic  nerve,  descending  on  the  surfac 
,  to  which  it  is  distributed;  and  the  intercostobrachii 
per  and  anterior  part  of  this  wall,  and  passing  across  tb 
of  the  arm. 
igement  of  the  lymph  glands  are  described  on  pages  69 

nllaiy  Artery  (A.  AxilUris)  (Fig.  523). 

!  continuation  of  the  subclavian,  commences  at  the  outi 
nd  ends  at  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  Ten 
!  name  of  brachial.  Its  direction  varies  with  the  positic 
ssel  is  nearly  straight  when  the  arm  is  directed  at  rigl 
Ducave  upward  when  the  arm  is  elevated  above  this,  an 
■alward  when  the  arm  lies  by  the  side.  At  its  origin  tl 
ated,  but  near  its  termination  is  superficial,  being  covert 
ia.  To  facilitate  the  description  of  the  vessel  it  is  di\'id( 
first  part  lies  above,  the  second  behind,  and  the  thu 
or. 

ton  of  the  anllaiy  artery  is  covered  anteriotiy  by  the  clavicu] 
ijor  and  the  ooracoclavicular  fascia,  and  ia  ctewBed  by  the  latei 
the  thoracoacromial  and  cephalic  veine;  postertor  to  it  are  the  & 
londinR  Intercostalis  exteraua,  the  firat  and  second  digitationa 
e  long  thoracic  and  medial  anterior  thoracic  nervea,  and  the  med 
m  its  lateral  side  is  the  brachial  plexus,  from  which  it  ia  separat 
ita  medial,  or  thoracic  side,  ia  the  axillary  vein  which  overlaps  t 
er  with  the  axillary  vein  and  the  brachial  plexus,  in  a  fibroua  shea 
luoua  above  with  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

axillary  artery  is  covered,  anterwrly,  by  the  Pectorales  major  & 
posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  some  areolar  tisaue  ivhi 
le  Subecapularis;  on  the  tnediid  side  is  the  axillary  vein,  separat 
1  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  medial  anterior  thoracic  neri 
ral  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  brachial  plexus  thus  surrour 
separates  it  from  direct  contact  with  the  vein  and  adjacent  muscl 
illary  artery  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralia  mii 
ndon  of  the  Teres  major.  In  front,  it  ia  covered  by  the  lower  p; 
',,  but  only  by  the  integument  and  fascia  below ;  btkmd,  it  is  in  re 
le  Subscapularia,  and  the  tendons  of  the  Latissimus  dorai  and  Xe 
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;  OQ  ita  lateral  aide  ia  the  Coracobrachialis,  and  on  its  meditil  or  thoTEicic  side,  the  axillafy 
The  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  bear  the  following  relations  to  this  part  of  the  artery: 
:  hterai  aide  are  the  lateral  head  and  the  trunk  of  the  median,  and  the  musculocutaneous 
bort  distance;  on  the  medtoiitiie  the  ulnar  (between  the  vein  and  artery)  and  medial  brachial 
0119  (to  the  medial  side  of  the  vein) ;  in  front  are  the  medial  head  of  the  median  and  the 
I  aatibrachial  cutaneous,  and  b^ind,  the  radial  and  axillary,  the  latter  only  as  far  as  the 
border  of  the  Subscapularis. 

ilartl  CiKnUtion  »ftor  Ufrnture  of  ths  AziDarT  Artery. — ^If  the  artery  be  tied  above  the 
of  the  thoracoacronual,  the  collateral  circulation  will  be  carried  on  by  the  same  branches 
a  the  ligature  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian;  if  at  a  lower  point,  between  the 
^acromial  and  the  subscapular,  the  latter  vessel,  by  its  free  anastomosis  with  the  trans- 
Kipular  and  transverse  cervical  branches  of  the  subclavian,  will  become  the  chief  agent 
ying  on  the  circulation ;  the  lateral  thoracic,  if  it  be  below  the  ligature,  will  materially  contrib- 
ils  anastomoses  with  the  intercostal  and  internal  mammary  arteries.  If  the  point  included 
ligature  is  below  the  origin  of  the  subscapular  artery,  it  will  most  probably  also  be  below 
pus  of  the  two  humeral  circumflex  arteries.  The  chief  agents  in  restoring  the  circulation 
FD  be  the  subscapular  and  the  two  humeral  circumAx  arteries  anastomosing  with  the 
unda  brachii. 


icbes. — ^The  branches  of  the  axillary'  are; 

m  first  part.  Highest  Thoracic.  From  second  part   [i^^^^fg]  Thoracic! 

!  Subscapular. 
Posterior  Humeral  Circumflex. 
Anterior  Humeral  Circumflex. 

rhe  highest  thoracic  artery  {a.  Ihoracalis  stiprema;  superior  thoracic  artery) 
mall  vessel,  which  may  arise  from  the  thoracoacromial.  Running  forward 
ledialward  along  the  upper  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor,  it  passes  between 
the  Pectoralis  major  to  the  side  of  the  chest.    It  supplies  branches  to  these 
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muscles,  and  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  and  anastomoses  with  the  interna)  m 
mary  and  intercostal  arteries. 

2.  The  thoncooeromiil  artery  (a.  thoracoacromialis;  acromiothoracic  artery; 
rocic  axis)  is  a  short  trunk,  which  ariaea  from  the  forepart  of  the  axillar>'  art 
its  origin  being  generally  overlapped  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  Fectoralis  mi 
Projecting  forward  to  the  upper  border  of  this  muscle,  it  pierces  the  coracocla\nci 
fascia  and  divides  into  four  branches—pectoral,  acromial,  clavicular,  and  delt 
The  pectoral  bnmeh  descends  between  the  two  Pectorales,  and  is  dbtributec 
them  and  to  the  mamma,  anastomosing  with  the  intercostal  branches  of  the  intei 
mammary  and  with  the  lateral  thoracic.  The  acromial  bianeh  runs  laterals 
over  the  coracoid  process  and  under  the  Deltoideus,  to  which  it  gives  brand 
it  then  pierces  that  muscle  and  ends  on  the  acromion  in  an  arterial  network  fon 
by  branches  from  the  transverse  scapular,  thoracoacromial,  and  posterior  hum 
circumflex  arteries.  The  claTicoUr  branch  runs  upward  and  medialward  to 
sternoclavicular  joint,  supplying  this  articulation,  and  the  Subclavius.  The  del 
{humeral)  branch,  often  arising  with  the  acromial,  crosses  over  the  Fectoralis  mi 
and  passes  in  the  same  groove  as  the  cephalic  vein,  between  the  Fectoralis  m: 
and  Deltoideus,  and  gives  branches  to  both  muscles. 

3.  The  lateral  thorteic  artery  (a.  tkoracalia  lateralis;  long  thoracic  artery;  exie\ 
mammary  artery)  follows  the  lower  bonier  of  the  Fectoralis  minor  to  the  sidi 
the  chest,  supplying  the  Serratus  anterior  and  the  Fectoralis,  and  sending  bran( 
across  the  axilla  to  the  axillary  glands  and  Subscaptilaris;  it  anastomoses  with 
internal  mammary,  subscapular,  and  intercostal  arteries,  and  with  the  pect 
branch  of  the  thoracoacromial.  In  the  female  it  supplies  an  extenal  mamn 
Ivanch  which  turns  round  the  free  edge  of  the  Fectoralis  major  and  supplies 


4.  The  Bubse^Kilar  artery  (a.  svbacapularis)  the  lai^est  branch  of  the  axilj 
artery,  ariae»  at  tJie  lower  border  of  the  Subscapularis,  which  it  follon-s  to  the 

ferior  angle  of  the  scapula ,  wl 
it  anastomoses  with  the  lat 
thoraac  and  intercostal  arte 
and  with  the  descending  bra 
•„  of  the  transverse  cer\-ical, 
J^  ends  in  the  neighboring  rous< 
About  4  cm.  from  its  origl 
gives  off  a  branch,  the  seap 
dieomflex  artery. 

The  SeapDlar  Gircnrnflex  Ai 
(a.  circumftexa  scapula;  don 
scapula  artery)  is  generally  la 
than  the  continuation  of  the ; 
scapular.  It  cur\-es  aromid 
aziUar>'  border  of  the  scap 
traversing  the  space  betw 
the  Subscapularis  above. 
Teres  major  below,  and  the  I 
head  of  the  Triceps  later 
(Fig.  524);  it  enters  the  in 
spinatous  fossa  under  cove 

Fia.  S34.— The  aupuUr  ud  citrumfiei  uicrw.  the    TcrCS    miDOr,    Bod    308 

moses  with  the  transverse  S" 
ular  arterj"  and  the  descending  branch  of  the  transverse  cervical.  In  ifs  co 
it  gives  off  two  branches;  one  (infrascapular)  enters  the  subscapular  fossa  ben< 
the  Subscapularis,  which  it  supplies,  anastomosing  with  the  transverse  soap 


I 
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artery  and  the  descending  branch  of  the  transverse  cervical;  the  other  is  continued 
along  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula,  between  the  Teres  major  and  minor, 
and  at  the  dorsal  siu*face  of  the  inferior  angle  anastomoses  with  the  descending 
branch  of  the  transverse  cervical.  In  addition  to  these,  small  branches  are  di^ 
tributed  to  the  back  part  of  the  Deltoideus  and  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps 
brachii,  anastomosing  with  an  ascending  branch  of  the  a.  profunda  brachii. 

5.  The  posterior  humeral  dreumflez  artery  (a.  drcumflexa  humeri  posterior;  pos^ 
ierior  circumflex  artery)  (Fig.  524)  arises  from  the  axillary  artery  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  Subscapularis,  and  runs  backward  with  the  axillary  nerve  through  the  quad- 
nmgular  space  bounded  by  the  Subscapularis  and  Teres  minor  above,  the  Teres 
major  below,  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii  medially,  and  the  surgical  neck 
of  the  humerus  lateraUy.  It  winds  around  the  neck  of  the  humerus  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  Deltoideus  and  shoulder-joint,  anastomosing  with  the  anterior 
humeral  circumflex  and  profunda  brachii. 

6.  The  anterior  humeral  cireumflex  artery  (a.  circumflexa  humeri  anterior;  anterior 
dreumflez  artery)  (Fig.  524),  considerably  smaller  than  the  posterior,  arises  nearly 
opposite  it,  from  the  lateral  side  of  the  axillar>'^  artery.  It  runs  horizontally,  beneath 
the  Coracobrachialis  and  short  head  of  the  Biceps  brachii,  in  front  of  the  neck  of 
the  humerus.  On  reaching  the  intertubercular  sulcus,  it  gives  off  a  branch  which 
ascends  in  the  sulcus  to  supply  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  shoulder-joint. 
The  trunk  of  the  vessel  is  then  continued  onward  beneath  the  long  head  of  the 
Biceps  brachii  and  the  Deltoideus,  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  humeral 
circumflex  arterj\ 

Paeoliaritiei. — The  bcanches  of  the  axillary  artery  vary  considerably  in  different  subjects. 
OecasionaUy  the  subscapular,  humeral  circumflex,  and  profunda  arteries  arise  from  a  conmion 
tnmk,  and  when  this  occurs  the  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  surround  this  trunk  instead  of 
the  main  vesseL  Sometimes  the  axillary  artery  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  and 
oeeasionaUy  it  gives  origin  to  the  volar  interosseous  artery  of  the  foreann. 

The  Brachial  Artery  (A.  Braehialis)  (Fig.  525). 

The  brachial  arterj  commences  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  Teres 
major,  and,  passing  down  the  arm,  ends  about  1  cm.  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries.  At  first  the  brachial  artery  lies 
medial  to  the  humerus;  but  as  it  runs  down  the  arm  it  gradually  gets  in  front  of 
the  bone,  and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it  lies  midway  between  its  two  epicondyles. 

Belfttknia. — ^The  artery  is  superficial  throughout  its  entire  extent,  being  covered,  in  froml^ 
bj  the  integument  and  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae;  the  lacertus  fibrosus  (bicipital  fascia) 
lies  in  front  of  it  opposite  the  elbow  and  separates  it  from  the  vena  mediana  cubiti;  the  median 
oenre  crosses  from  its  lateral  to  its  medial  side  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  Coracobrachialis. 
Behind  J  it  is  separated  from  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii  by  the  radial  nerve  and  a.  pro- 
funda brachii.  It  then  lies  upon  the  medial  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii,  next  upon  the  insertion 
of  the  Coracobrachialis,  and  lastly  on  the  Braehialis.  Laterally j  it  is  in  relation  above  with  the 
median  nerve  and  the  Coracobrachialis,  below  with  the  Biceps  brachii,  the  two  muscles  over- 
lapping the  artery  to  a  considerable  extent.  Medially,  its  upper  half  is  in  relation  with  the  medial 
antibrachial  cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves,  its  lower  half  with  the  median  nerve.  The  basilic  vein 
HeB  on  its  medial  side,  but  is  separated  from  it  in  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  by  the  deep  fascia. 
The  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veme  comitantes,  which  lie  in  close  contact  with  it,  and  are 
eonnected  together  at  intervals  by  short  transverse  branches. 

The  Anticabital  Fossa. — At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  the  brachial  artery  sinks 
deeply  into  a  triangular  interval^  the  anticabital  fossa.  The  base  of  the  triangle 
is  directed  upward,  and  is  represented  by  a  line  connecting  the  two  epicondyles 
of  the  humerus;  the  sides  are  formed  by  the  medial  edge  of  the  Brachioradialis 
and  the  lateral  margin  of  the  Pronator  teres;  the  floor  is  formed  by  the  Braehialis 
and  Supinator.  This  space  contains  the  brachial  artery,  with  its  accompanying 
veins;  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries;  the  median  and  radial  nerves;  and  the  tendon 
of  the  Biceps  brachii.    The  brachial  artery  occupies  the  middle  of  the  space,  and 
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muscles,  and  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  and  anastomoses  with  the  internal  man 
mary  and  intercostal  arteries. 

2.  The  thoncoacroiniil  artery  (a.  thoracoacromial^;  acromiothoracic  artery;  th 
radc  axis)  is  a  short  trunk,  which  arises  from  the  forepart  of  the  axillary  arter 
its  origin  being  generally  overlapped  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  Pectoralis  mini 
Projecting  forward  to  the  upper  border  of  this  muscle,  it  pierces  the  coracoclavicul 
fascia  and  divides  into  four  branches— pectoral,  acromial,  clavicular,  and  deltoi 
The  peetoral  branch  descends  between  the  two  Pectorales,  and  is  distributed 
them  and  to  the  mamma,  anastomosing  with  the  intercostal  branches  of  the  intern 
manmiary  and  with  the  lateral  thoracic.  The  acromial  branch  runs  lateralwai 
over  the  eoracoid  process  and  under  the  Deltoideus,  to  which  it  gives  branch^ 
it  then  pierces  that  muscle  and  ends  on  the  acromion  in  an  arterial  network  formi 
by  branches  from  the  transverse  scapular,  thoracoacromial,  and  posterior  burner 
circumflex  arteries.  The  el&Tictilai  branch  runs  upward  and  medialward  to  ti 
sternoclavicular  joint,  supplying  this  articulation,  and  the  Subclavlus.  The  delto 
{kumeTal)  branch,  often  arising  with  the  acromial,  crosses  over  the  Pectoralis  min 
and  passes  in  the  same  groove  as  the  cephalic  vein,  between  the  Pectoralis  maj 
and  Deltoideus,  and  gives  branches  to  both  muscles. 

3.  The  lateral  thoraelc  artery  (a.  thoracaXis  lateralis;  long  thoracic  artery;  extern 
mammary  artery)  follows  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  to  the  side 
the  chest,  supplying  the  Serratus  anterior  and  the  Pectoralis,  and  sending  branch 
across  the  axilla  to  the  axillary  glands  and  Subscapiilaris;  it  anastomoses  with  t 
internal  mammary,  subscapular,  and  intercostal  arteries,  and  with  the  pectoi 
branch  of  the  thoracoacromial.  In  the  female  it  supplies  an  external  »""""■' 
branch  which  turns  round  the  free  edge  of  the  Pectoralis  major  and  supplies  t 


4.  The  snbseapiilar  artery  (a.  svbsea-pvlaris)  the  largest  branch  of  the  axilla 
artery,  arises  at  the  lower  border  of  the  Subscapularis,  which  it  follows  to  the  i 

ferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  wht 

J**^ft^*tf  it  anastomoses  with  the  latei 

1       thoracic  and  intercostal  arter 

**     and  with  the  descending  bran 

„     of  the  transverse  cer\-ical,  a: 

^    ends  in  the  neighboring  muscl 

About  4  cm.  from  its  origin 

gives  off  a  branch,  the  seapii 

circomflez  artery. 

The  Scapular  Circomflex  Artf 

(a.  drcumfiexa  scapula;  dorsa 

scapula  artery)  is  generally  larj 

than  the  continuation  of  the  sii 

scapular.     It  curves  around  t 

axillary  border  of  the  scapu 

traversing  the   space   betwe 

the  Subscapularis  above,    t 

Teres  major  below,  and  the  lo 

head   of  the   Triceps  latera 

(Fig.  524);  it  enters  the   infi 

spinatous  fossa  under  cover 

Fio.  S24.— The  lupuiu  kod  cinumBu  arterioi.  the  Tcrcs   mlnor,  and  anasi 

moses  with  the  transverse  sa 

ular  artery  and  the  descending  branch  of  the  transverse  cervical.     In  its  coui 

it  gives  off  two  branches:  one  {infrascapular)  enters  the  subscapular  fossa  benea 

the  Subscapularis,  which  it  supplies,  anastomosing  with  the  transverse  scapu 
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,'  and  the  descending  branch  of  the  transverse  cervical ;  the  other  is  continued 
the  axillarj'  border  of  the  scapula,  between  the  Teres  major  and  minor, 
it  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  inferior  angle  anastomoses  with  the  descending 
h  of  the  transverse  cervical.  In  addition  to  these,  small  branches  are  dis- 
:ed  to  the  back  part  of  the  Deltoideus  and  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps 
Ji,  anastomosing  with  an  ascending  branch  of  the  a.  profunda  brachti. 
The  posterior  banural  ciremnflez  artery  (a.  circumfiexa  humeri  posterior;  pot- 
nrcumfUx  artery)  {Fig.  524)  arises  from  the  axillary  artery  at  the  lower  border 
!  Subscapularis,  and  runs  backward  with  the  axillary  nerve  through  the  quad- 
ilar  space  bounded  by  the  Subscapularis  and  Teres  minor  above,  the  Teres 
:  below,  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii  medially,  and  the  surgical  neck 
s  humerus  laterally.  It  winds  around  the  neck  of  the  humerus  and  is  dis- 
ced to  the  Deltoideus  and  shoulder-joint,  anastomosing  with  the  anterior 
ral  circumflex  and  profunda  brachii. 

rhe  anterior  humeral  ciraunflex  artery  (a.  ciTcumfiexa  humeri  anterior;  anterior 
nfiex  artery)  (Fig.  524),  considerably  smaller  than  the  posterior,  ari*cs  nearly 
lite  it,  from  the  lateral  side  of  the  axillary  artery.  It  runs  horizontally,  beneath 
oracobrachialis  and  short  head  of  the  Biceps  brachii,  in  front  of  the  neck  of 
Limerus.  On  reaching  the  intertubercular  sulcus,  it  gives  off  a  branch  which 
ds  in  the  sulcus  to  supply  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  shoulder-joint. 
:runk  of  the  vessel  is  then  continued  onward  beneath  the  long  head  of  the 
5  brachii  and  the  Deltoideus,  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  humeral 
oflex  artery. 

lUuitiM. — The  bEanchcB  of  the  aiiUary  artery  vaiy  considerably  in  different  subjects, 
mally  the  subscapular,  humeral  circumflex,  and  profunda  arterieB  arise  from  a  common 
and  when  this  occura  the  bnmches  of  the  brachial  plexus  eurrouud  this  trunk  instead  of 
ijn  vessel.  Sometimes  the  axillary  artery  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  and 
oally  it  gives  origia  to  the  volar  interosseous  artery  of  the  forearm. 

The  Brachial  Artery  (A.  BrachiaUs)  (Fig.  525). 
^  brachial  artery  commences  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  Teres 
,  and,  passing  down  the  arm,  ends  about  1  cm.  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
it  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries.  At  first  the  brachial  artery  lies 
1  to  the  humerus;  but  as  it  runs  down  the  arm  it  gradually  gets  in  front  of 
>ne,  and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it  lies  midway  between  its  two  epicondyles. 

liaiia. — The  artery  ia  superficial  throi^out  its  entire  extent,  being  covered,  in  /ron(, 
int^ument  and  the  miperficial  and  deep  fascis;  the  lacertus  fibroeuB  {bieipUol  fatcia) 
front  of  it  opposite  the  dbow  and  separates  it  from  the  vena  mediana  cubiti;  the  median 
Tosses  from  its  lateral  to  its  medial  side  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  Coracobrachialis. 
,  it  is  separated  from  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii  by  the  radial  nerve  and  a.  pro- 
>rachii.  It  then  lies  upon  the  medial  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii,  next  upon  the  insertion 
Coracobrachialis,  and  lastly  on  the  Brachialis.  Laterally,  it  is  in  relation  above  with  the 
nerve  and  the  Coracobraohialis,  below  with  the  Biceps  brachii,  the  two  musclea  over- 
:  the  artery  to  a  considerable  extent.  Medially,  its  upper  half  is  in  relation  with  tjie  medial 
chial  cutEuieous  and  ulnar  nerves,  its  lower  half  with  the  median  nerve.  The  basilic  vein 
its  medial  side,  but  is  separated  from  it  in  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  by  the  deep  fascia. 
Lcry  is  accompanied  by  two  venfe  comitantes,  which  lie  in  close  contact  with  it,  and  are 
,ed  together  at  intervtUs  by  short  transverse  branches. 

Anticobital  Tos&a. — At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  the  brachial  artery  sinks 
■  into  a  triangular  interval,  the  aaticnbital  losaa.  The  base  of  the  triangle 
irted  upward,  and  is  represented  by  a  line  connecting  the  two  epicondyles 

humerus;  the  sides  are  formed  by  the  medial  edge  of  the  Brachioradialis 
le  lateral  margin  of  the  Pronator  teres;  the  floor  is  formed  by  the  BrachiaUs 
upinator.    This  space  contains  the  brachial  artery,  with  its  accompanytng 

the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries;  the  median  and  radial  nerves;  and  the  tendon 

Biceps  brachii.    The  brachial  artery  occupies  the  middle  of  the  space,  and 
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leck  of  the  radius  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries;  it  is  cove 

;gument,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  vena  mediana  cul 

ated  from  the  artery  by  the  lacertus  fibrosus.     Behind  i 

1  separates  it  from  the  elbow-joint.    The  median  nene 

close  to  the  medial   side  of 

artery,    above,    but    is    sepan 

from  it  below  by  the  ulnar  heai 

the  Pronator  teres.   The  tendoi 

the  Biceps  brachii  lies  to  the  lat 

side  of  the  artery ;  the  radial  ni 

is  situated  upon  the  Supinator, 

concealed  by  the  Braehioradtali 

FecDUaritlM  ol  tb*  Brachial  Artai 

B«Buds  its  CatmB.~-The  brachial  ar 

accompanied  by  the  median  nerve, 

I.  antibrach,       leave  the  medial  border  of  the  Bi 

Ian.  atnx  brachii,  and  descend  toward  the  mi 

epicx>ndyle  of  the  humerua;  in  suchi 

lial  nene  it  usually  passes  behind  the  supracoru 

orofun^  ''"****  **^   *''*  humeniB,   from  whii 

^^^■f  fibrous   arch   is    in   most   cases    thi 

over  the  artery;  it  then  runs  beneat 

through  the  substance  of  the  Proi 

teres,   to  the  bend   of   the  elbow. 

variation  bears  considerable  analogy 

the   normal   condition  of   the  arter 

some  of   the  camivoro;  it  has  bed 

dkaTeoBaUni    ferred  to  in  the  description  of  the 

o*^  meruB  (p.  212). 

Ai  Seiards  its  Dlnalan. — Occasiot 
the  artery  is  divided  for  a  short  disi 
at  its  upper  part  into  two  trunks,  v 
are  united  below.    Frequently  the  a 
ttnar  eoUaiaat    ^^^^  **  *  higher  level  than  usual 
arUry  the  vessels  concerned  in  this  high  di* 

are  three,  vie.,  radial,  ulnar,  and  i 
osseous.  Most  frequently  the  rad. 
given  off  high  up,  the  o^er  limb  o 
bifurcation  consisting  of  the  ulnar 
interosseous;  in  some  instances  the 
arises  above  the  ordinary  level,  ani 
radial  and  interosseous  form  the 
iimb  of  the  division;  occasionaUy  it 
,  terosseouB  arises  high  up. 

Sometimes,  long  slender  vessels, 

oberranlia,  connect  the  brachial  oi 

axillary  ftrt«ry   with  one  of  the   ar 

rhe  brmohUl  »rtepy.  ^  ^^^^  forearm,  or  branches  from   i 

These  vessels  usually  join  the  radia 

r  Evlations. — The  brachial  artery  is  occasionally  concealed,  in  somi 

lar  or  tendinous  slips  derived  from  the  Coracobradualia,  Biceps  br 

.—After  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  brachial  ariieiy  in  the 
'culation  is  carried  on  by  branches  from  the  humeral  circumflex  anc 
omosing  with  ascending  branches  from  the  profunda  brachii.  ] 
origin  of  the  profunda  brachii  and  superior  ulnar  collateral,  the  cL 
he  branches  of  these  two  arteries  anastomosing  with  the  inferior 
d  ulnar  recuirente,  and  the  dorsal  interosseous. 

•anches  of  the  brachial  artery  are : 
I  Brachii.  Superior  Ulnar  Collateral. 

Inferior  Ulnar  Collateral. 
Muscular. 


THE  BRACHIAL  ARTERY 

1.  The  arteria  protniLda  braehfi  (superior  profunda  artery)  is  a  large  vessel  w 
isei  from  the  medial  and  back  part  of  the  brachial,  just  below  the  lower  bo 
the  Teres  major.  It  follows  closely  the  radial  nerve,  running  at  first  back^ 
tween  the  medial  and  lateral  beads  of  the  Triceps  brachii,  then  along  the  gr< 
■  the  radial  nerve,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  lateral  head  of  the  Triceps  bra' 
the  lateral  side  of  the  arm;  there  it  pierces  the  lateral  intermuscular  sept 
d,  descending  between  the  Brachioradialis  and  the  Brachialis  to  the  fron 
;  lateral  epicondyle  of  the  humerus,  ends  by  anastomosing  with  the  radial  re 
it  artery.  It  gives  branches  to  the  Deltoideus  and  to  the  muscles  between  wi 
ies;  it  supplies  an  occasional  nutrient  arterr  which  enters  the  humerus  behind 
Itoid  tuberosity.  A  branch  ascends  between  the  long  and  lateral  heads  of 
iceps  brachii  to  anastomose  with  the  posterior  humeral  circumflex  arter; 
Idle  collateral  brancli  descends  in  the  middle  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii 
ists  in  forming  the  anastomosis  above  the  olecranon ;  and,  lastly,  a  radial  collal 
jich  runs  down  behind  the  lateral  intermuscular  septum  to  the  back  of  the  lat 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  interosseous  recur 
i  the  inferior  ulnar  collateral  arteries. 

!.  The  natrient  aiteiy  (a.  mdricia  humeri)  of  the  body  of  the  humerus  ai 
)ut  the  middle  of  the  arm  and  enters  the  nutrient  canal  near  the  insertion  of 
raeobracbialis. 

L.  profmida  brachii 


'.  'up.  vinar  coUaieral 

irachi^ 

AiUerior  branch  of  pro/an 


nlerior  vlnar  Tteutrent 


oMerior  oJnoT  Tecuntnt 


Pia.  636. — Ducrsm'of  the  aDutomoiis  uouod  Uie  clbow-ioint. 

.  The  snperior  xHpax  collateral  arteiy  (a.  coUaieralis  ulnans  siiperior;  infi 
funda  artery),  of  small  size,  arises  from  the  brachial  a  little  below  the  mii 
iie  arm;  it  frequently  springs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  a,  profunda  bra^ 
ierces  the  medial  intermuscular  septum,  and  descends  on  the  surface  of  the  me 
d  of  the  Triceps  brachii.  to  the  space  between  the  medial  epicondyle 
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ied  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  ends  under  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnar 
th  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent,  and  inferior  ulnar  c^Uatera 
a  branch  in  front  of  the  medial  epicondyle,  to  anastomo; 
nar  recurrent. 

lar  coUateral  utety  {a.  coUcUeralis  vlnarU  inferior;  anastomotk 
about  5  cm.  above  the  elbow.  It  passes  medialward  upon  th 
ng  the  medial  intermuscular  septum,  winds  .around  the  back  ( 
I  the  Triceps  brachii  and  the  bone,  forming,  by  its  junction  wit 
,  an  arch  above  the  olecranon  fossa.  As  the  vessel  lies  on  th 
ff  branches  which  ascend  to  join  the  superior  ulnar  collatera 
int  of  the  medial  epicondyle,  to  anastomose  with  the  anteric 
:hind  the  medial  epicondyle  a  branch  anastomoses  with  th 
eral  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  arteries, 
jranches  {rami  mvacvlarea)  three  or  four  in  number,  are  dii 
x>brachialis,  Biceps  brachii,  and  Brachialis. 
Aronnd  the  Hbow-joint  (Fig.  526).— The  vessels  engaged  i 
y  be  conveniently  divided  into  those  situated  in  jroni  of  an 
dial  and  lateral  epicondyles  of  the  humerus.  The  branchi 
rd  of  the  medial  epicondyle  are:  the  anterior  branch  of  th 
:ral,  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent,  and  the  anterior  branch  i 
>llateral.  Those  hehivd  the  medial  epicondyle  are:  the  inferit 
wsterior  ulnar  recurrent,  and  the  posterior  branch  of  the  sup 
The  branches  anastomosing  in  front  of  the  lateral  epicondy 
Tent  and  the  terminal  part  of  the  profunda  brachii.  Tho; 
icondyle  (perhaps  more  properly  described  ss  being  situate 
picondyle  and  the  olecranon)  are:  the  inferior  ulnar  collatera 
rrent,  and  the  radial  collateral  branch  of  the  profunda  brachi 
of  anastomosis  above  the  olecranon,  formed  by  the  interosseoi 
th  the  inferior  ulnar  coUateral  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrei 

lie  Badial  Atteiy  (A.  RadiaUs)  (Fig.  527). 

)pears,  from  its  direction,  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  brachis 
iliber  than  the  ulnar.  It  commences  at  the  bifurcation  of  tl 
the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  passes  along  the  radial  side  of  tl 
It  then  winds  backward,  around  the  lateral  side  of  the  carpu 
of  the  Abductor  pollicis  longus  and  Extensores  pollicis  longi 
er  end  of  the  apace  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  tbum 
■"inally  it  passes  forward  between  the  two  heads  of  the  fir 
.,  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  crosses  the  metacarp. 
lar  side  of  the  band  unites  with  the  deep  volar  branch  of  tl 
1  the  deep  volar  arch.  The  radial  artery  therefore  consis 
;  in  the  forearm,  a  second  at  the  back  of  the  wrist,  and  a  tbii 


forearm  the  art«ry  extends  from  the  neck  of  the  radius  to  the  forepa 
^g  placed  to  the  medial  aide  of  the  body  of  the  boae  above,  and  in  fro) 
lart  ia  overlapped  by  the  fleshy  belly  of  the  Bracbioradialia;  the  reet 

b^ng  covered  by  the  integument  and  the  superficial  and  deep  fascii 
it  lies  upon  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  brachii,  the  Supinator,  the  Pn>n&t< 
f  the  Flexor  digitorum  aubtimis,  the  Flexor  polUcia  longus,  the  Pronst 
T  end  of  the  radius.    In  the  upper  third  of  its  course  it  lies  between  tl 

Pronator  teres;  in  the  lower  two-thirds,  between  the  tendons  erf  tl 
■MT  cupi  radialis.  The  superficial  brajich  of  the  radial  nerve  is  close  ' 
"teiy  in  the  middle  third  of  its  course;  and  some  filaments  of  the  later 
lerve  run  along  the  lower  part  of  the  artery  as  it  winds  around  the  vrii 
ed  by  a  pair  of  vena  comitantefl  throughout  its  whole  course. 
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)  At  the  writt  the  artery  reaches  the  back  of  the  carpus  by  pBaaii^  between  the  radial  collator 
nent  of  the  wrist  and  the  teadona  of  the  Abductor  pollicis  longua  and  Extensor  pollicis  brevis. 


AtOericT  vlnar 
Potlerior  ulnar 


JfwouJ 

J 


Q  dcMieads  on  the  navicular  and  greater  multangular  bones,  and  before  disappearing  be- 
the  heads  of  the  first  Interoaseus  dorealie  is  crossed  by  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  poUicis 
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a  the  mteir&l  between  the  two  Exteneores  pollicia  it  ia  croBsed  by  the  digital  rtuni  o 
icitkl  branch  of  the  radial  nerve  which  go  to  the  thumb  and  index  finger. 
\e  hand,  it  passes  from  the  upper  end  of  the  first  interoseeoua  space,  between  the  head 
it  Int«rosseus  dorsaJis,  transversely  across  the  palm  between  the  Adductor  p<dlici 
ind  Adductor  pollicia  transvereus,  but  sometimes  piercing  the  latter  muscle,  to  thi 
;  metacarpal  bone  of  the  Uttle  finger,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  deep  volar  brand 
dnar  artery,  completing  the  deep  volar  arch  (Fi^.  523). 

itiM. — The  origin  of  the  radial  artery  is,  in  nearly  one  case  in  eight,  higher  than  usual 
\  it  arises  from  the  axillary  or  upper  part  of  the  brachial  than  from  the  lower  part  o 
vessel.  In  the  forearm  it  deviates  less  frequently  from  its  normal  position  than  th< 
has  been  found  lying  on  the  deep  fascia  instead  of  beneath  it.  It  has  also  been  observti 
face  of  the  BrachioradiftUs,  instead  of  under  its  medial  border;  and  in  tumiag  arouni 
it  has  been  seen  lyii^[  on,  instead  of  beneath,  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb. 

lea. — The  branches  of  the  radial  artery  may  be  divided  into  three  groups 
iding  with  the  three  regions  in  which  the  vessel  is  situated. 

he  Forearm.  At  the  Wrist.  In  the  Hand. 

Recurrent.        Dorsal  Carpal.  Princeps  Pollicis. 

liar.  First  Dorsal  Metacarpal.        Votaris  Indicis  Kadialis. 

Carpal.  Volar  Metacarpal, 

icial  Volar.  Perforating. 

Recurrent. 

kdial  rMOmiit  artery  (a.  recurrens  radialia)  arises  immediately  below  th 
^t  ascends  between  the  branches  of  the  radial  nerve,  lying  on  the  Supinato 

I  between  the  Brachioradialis  and  Brachialis,  supplying  these  muscle 
elbow-joint,  and  anastomosing  with  the  terminal  part  of  the  profund 

nsenlar  branches  {rami  rnvseuiarea)  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  th 

ie  of  the  forearm. 

Dlar  carpal  branch  (ramus  carpeits  volaris;  anterior  radial  carpal  artery 

II  vessel  which  arises  near  the  lower  border  of  the  Pronator  quadratu: 
ning  across  the  front  of  the  carpus,  anastomoses  with  the  volar  carpi 
f  the  ulnar  artery.  This  anastomosis  b  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  vola 
ous  above,  and  by  recurrent  branches  from  the  deep  volar  arch  below 
ning  a  volar  carpal  n«t-work  which  supplies  the  articulations  of  the  wri^ 
us. 

iperfldol  volar  branch  (ramus  volaris  superficialis;  superficialis  vola  artery 
na  the  radial  artery,  just  where  this  vessel  is  about  to  wind  around  th 
de  of  the  wrist.  Running  forward,  it  passes  through,  occa^onally  ovei 
lies  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  which  it  supplies,  and  sometimes  anastomos< 
terminal  portion  of  the  ulnar  artery,  completing  the  superficial  volar,  arc] 
3el  varies  considerably  in  size:  usually  it  is  very  small,  and  ends  in  th 
of  the  thumb;  sometimes  it  is  as  large  as  the  continuation  of  the  radial 
irssl  carpal  branch  (ramus  carpeus  dorsalis;  posterior  radial  carpal  arteri 
I  vessel  which  arises  beneath  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb;  erossin 
18  transversely  toward  the  medial  border  of  the  hand,  it  anastomoses  wit 
il  carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  and  with  the  volar  and  dorsal  interosseoi 
to  form  a  dorsal  carpal  network.  I'Vom  this  network  are  given  off  thn 
lorsal  metacarpal  arteries,  which  run  downward  on  the  second,  third,  an 
uterossei  dorsales  and  bifurcate  into  the  dorsal  digital  branches  for  tl 
i  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers  respectivel; 
icating  with  the  proper  volar  digital  branches  of  the  superficial  voli 
ear  their  origins  they  anastomose  with  the  deep  volar  arch  by  the  niperi 
\%  arteiies,  and  near  their  points  of  bifurcation  with  the  common  voh 
issels  of  the  superficial  volar  arch  by  the  inferior  perforatinf  arteries. 
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rhe  fltst  dorsal  metacarpal  arises  just  befora.the  radial  artery  passes  between 
!  two  heads  of  the  first  Interosseous  dorsalis  and  divides  almost  immediately 

0  two  branches  which  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  thumb  and  index  finger; 
■  radial  side  of  the  thumb  receives  a  branch  directly  from  the  radial  artery, 
rhe  arteria  princeps  pollicis  arises  from  the  radial  just  as  it  turns  medialward 
the  deep  part  of  the  hand ;  it  descends  between  the  first  Interosseous  dorsalis  and 
ductor  pollicis  obliquus,  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
unb  to  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  where  it  lies  beneath  the  tendon  of  the 
!Xor  pollicis  longus  and  divides  into  two  branches.  These  make  their  appear- 
:«  between  the  medial  and  lateral  insertions  of  the  Adductor  pollicis  obliquus, 
i  run  along  the  sides  of  the  thumb,  forming  on  the  volar  surface  of  the  last 
alanx  an  arch,  from  which  branches  are  distributed  to  the  integument  and 
Jcutaneous  tissue  of  the  thumb. 

rhe  arteria  rolaris  indicia  radialia  {radiijlis  indicis  artery)  arises  close  to  the  pre- 
ling,  descends  between  the  first  Interosseus  dorsalis  and  Adductor  pollicis  trans- 
-sus,  and  runs  along  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger  to  its  extremity,  where  it 
[istomoses  with  the  proper  digital  artery,  supplying  the  ulnar  side  of  thefinger.  At 
;  lower  border  of  the  Adductor  pollicis  transversus  this  vessel  anastomoses  with 
!  princeps  pollicis,  and  gives  a  communicating  branch  to  the  superficial  volar  arch, 
e  a.  princeps  pollicis  and  a.  volaris  indicis  radialis  may  spring  from  a  common 
ink  termed  the  first  Tolu  metacarpal  artery. 

rhe  deep  volar  arch  {arcus  volaria  profundus;  deep  palrnar  arch)  (Fig.  528)  is 
med  by  the  anastomosis  of  the  terminal  part  of  the  radial  artery  with  the  deep 
lar  branch  of  the  ulnar.  It  lies  upon  the  carpal  extremities  of  the  metacarpal 
lies  and  on  the  Interossei,  being  covered  by  the  Adductor  pollicis  obliquus,  the 
aor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  and  the  Lumbricales.  Alongside  of  it,  but  running 
the  opposite  direction — that  is  to  say,  toward  the  radial  side*  of  the  hand^b 
!  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

rhe  volar  metacarpal  arteries  {aa.  vietacarpetB  volares;  paltnar  interosseous 
'.ries),  three  or  four  in  number,  arise  from  the  convexity  of  the  deep  volar  arch; 
y  run  distally  upon  the  Interossei,  and  anastomose  at  the  clefts  of  the  fingers 
h  the  common  digital  branches  of  the  superficial  volar  arch. 
Hie  periorating  branches  {rami  perforanies),  three  in  number,  pass  backward 
n  the  deep  volar  arch,  through  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  interosseous  spaces 

1  between  the  heads  of  the  corresponding  Interossei  dorsalis,  to  anastomose 
h  the  dorsal  metacarpal  arteries. 

Tie  recoirent  branches  arise  from  the  concavity  of  the  deep  volar  arch.  They 
end  in  front  of  the  wrist,  supply  the  intercarpal  articulations,  and  end  in  the 
ir  carpal  network. 

The  Ulnat  Aitery  (1.  Ulnaris)  (Fig.  528). 

'he  ulnar  artery,  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  brachial,  begins 
ttle  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and,  passing  obliquely  downward,  reaches 
ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  at  a  point  about  midway  between  the  elbow  and  the 
it.  It  then  runs  along  the  ulnar  border  to  the  wrist,  crosses  the  transverse 
>a]  ligament  on  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  and  immediately  beyond 
bone  divides  into  two  branches,  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  superb cial 
deep  volar  arches. 


. — (o)  In  the  forearm. — In  ita  upper  half,  it  is  deeply  seated,  being  covered  by  the 
ator  teres.  Flexor  carpi  radialia,  Palmaris  loogus,  and  Flexor  digitonun  sublimis;  it  liea 
the  Brachialie  and  Flexor  digitorum  profundus.  The  median  nerve  ie  in  relation  witli  the 
aJ  eide  of  the  artery  for  about  2.3  cm.  and  then  croaaes  the  vessel,  being  separated  from  it 
le  'I I"'"'  head  of  the  Pronator  teres.  In  the  htver  half  of  the  forearm  it  lies  upon  the  Flexor 
arum  profundus,  being  covered  by  the  integument  and  the  superficial  and  deep  fascite. 
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:or  carpi  utnEuis  aod  Fleocor  digitiHTini  eublimis.  It  is  accomp&nii 
d  18  oveiiapped  in  its  middle  third  by  the  Flexor  carpi  utnaris;  tl 
1  Bide  of  the  tower  two-tfairde  of  the  artery,  and  the  palmar  cutaneoi 
I  OQ  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  to  the  palm  of  the  haod. 
the  ulnar  artery  is  covered  by  the  int^ument  and  the  vohn  carp 
jranaverse  carpal  liguneat.  On  it«  medial  aide  is  the  pimffom  boa 
rtery,  the  uhiar  nerve. 

art«7  varies  in  its  origin  in  the  proportion  of  about  ocitf  in  thirtet 
\a  7  cm.  below  the  elbow,  but  more  frequently  higher,  the  brachi 
of  origin  than  the  axillary.  Variations  in  the  position  of  this  vese 
e  radial.  When  its  origin  is  normal,  the  course  of  the  vessel  ia  rare! 
fa  up,  it  is  almost  invariably  superficial  to  the  Mexor  muscles  in  tl 
!neath  the  fascia,  more  rarely  between  the  fascia  and  integumec 
IS  subcutaneous  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  and  subaponeurot 

lies  of  the  ulnar  artery  may  be  arranged  in  the  foUowin 

or  Recurrent  AttkeWri^   /y'''",'>»'- 

lor  Kecurrent.  I  Dorsal  Carpal. 

on  Interosseous.  ,„,^  „„^    f  Deep  Volar 

liar.  1^  buperndal  Volar  Arcl 

Dirent  utety  (a.  recurrentes  vlnaris  anterior)  aritet  immt 
joint,  runs  upward  between  the  Brachialis  and  Pronatc 
lose  muscles,  and,  in  front  of  the  medial  epicondyle,  anast< 
and  inferior  ulnar  collateral  arteries. 
Bcuirent  artery  (a.  recurrenies  vlnaria  posterior)  is  muc 
.'hat  lower  than  the  preceding.  It  passes  backward  an 
ir  digitomm  profundus,  behind  the  Flexor  digitorum  sul 
d  the  medial  epicondyle  of  the  humerus.  In  the  intervi 
d  the  olecranon,  it  Ues  beneath  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnari 
:he  heads  of  that  muscle,  in  relation  with  the  ulnar  nerv< 
ing  muscles  and  the  elbow-joint,  and  anastomoses  wit 
r  ulnar  collateral  and  the  interosseous  recurrent  arteri< 

tons  artery  (a.  irderossea  communit)  (Fig.  528),  about  1  en 
iately  below  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius,  and,  passir 

border  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  divides  into  tn 
dorsal  inteioewons  arterieR. 

:  Arteiy  (a.  interossea  wlaris;  oTiiericr  interosseoui  arten 
the  forearm  on  the  volar  surface  of  the  interosseous  men 
^  by  the  volar  interosseous  branch  of  the  median  nerv 
mtiguous  margins  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  profundus  an 
ing  off  in  this  situation  muscular  branches,  and  the  natriei 
I  ulna.  At  the  upper  border  of  the  Pronator  quadratus 
membrane  and  reaches  the  back  of  the  forearm,  where 
orsal  interosseous  artery  (Fig.  529).  It  then  descends,  i 
nal  portion  of  the  dorsal  interosseous  nerve,  to  the  bat 
orsal  carpal  netrwork.  The  volar  interosseous  artery  givi 
arteria  mediana,  which  accompanies  the  median  nerve,  an 
ance;  this  artery  is  sometimes  much  enlarged,  and  riu 
'.  palm  of  the  hand.  Before  it  pierces  the  interosseoi 
erosseous  sends  a  branch  downward  behind  the  Pronati 
Jar  carpal  network. 

s  Artery  (a.  interossea  doTsalis;  posterior  ivierosseous.arter. 
ard  between  the  oblique  cord  and  the  upper  border  of  tJ 

It  appears  between  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  Supinat 
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the  Abductor  pollicis  longus,  and  runs  down  the  back  of  the  forearm  between 
superficial  and  deep  layers  of  muscles,  to  both  of  which  it  distributes  branches. 
iK  it  lies  -upon  the  Abductor  pollicis  longus  and  the  Extensor  pollicis  brevis. 


— ArUriM  o(  tin  bunk  of  tk 


accompanied  by  the  dorsal  interosseous  nerve.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
it  anastomoses  with  the  termination  of  the  volar  interosseous  artery,  and  with 
lorsal  carpal  network.  It  gives  off,  near  its  origin,  the  intoTosseom  recnmnt 
r,  which  ascends  to  the  interval  between  the  lateral  epicondyle  and  olecranon. 
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muscles,  and  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  and  anastomoses  with  the  internal  mam- 
mary and  intercostal  arteries. 

2.  The  thoracoacromial  artery  (a.  thoracowTomialia;  acromiothoracic  artery;  tho- 
racic axis)  is  a  short  trunk,  which  arises  from  the  forepart  of  the  axillar>-  arterj- 
its  origin  being  generally  overlapped  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  Pectoralis  minoi 
Projecting  forward  to  the  upper  border  of  this  muscle,  it  pierces  the  coracoclaviculai 
fascia  and  divides  into  four  branches — pectoral,  acromial,  clavicular,  and  deltoid 
The  pectoral  branch  descends  between  the  two  Pectorales,  and  is  distributed  tc 
them  and  to  the  mamma,  anastomosing  with  the  intercostal  branches  of  the  interna 
mammary  and  with  the  lateral  thoracic.  The  acromial  branch  runs  lateralwarc 
over  the  coracoid  process  and  under  the  Deltoideus,  to  which  it  gives  branches 
it  then  pierces  that  muscle  and  ends  on  the  acromion  in  an  arterial  network  formec 
by  branches  from  the  transverse  scapular,  thoracoacromial,  and  posterior  humera 
circumflex  arteries.  The  clavicnlar  branch  runs  upward  and  medialward  to  tht 
sternoclavicular  joint,  supplying  this  articulation,  and  the  Subclavius.  The  deltoic 
{humeral}  branch,  often  arising  with  the  acromial,  crosses  over  the  Pectoralis  minoj 
and  passes  in  the  same  groove  as  the  cephalic  vein,  between  the  Pectoralb  majoi 
and  Deltoideus,  and  gives  branches  to  both  muscles. 

3.  The  lateral  thoracic  artery  (a.  thoracalis  lateralia;  long  thoradc  artery;  exterrm. 
mammary  artery)  follows  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  to  the  side  o 
the  chest,  supplying  the  Serratus  anterior  and  the  Pectoralis,  and  sending  branche 
across  the  axilla  to  the  axillary  glands  and  Subscapiilaris;  it  anastomoses  with  th« 
internal  mammary,  subscapular,  and  intercostal  arteries,  and  with  the  pectora 
branch  of  the  thoracoacromial.  In  the  female  it  supplies  an  eternal  mammarj 
branch  which  turns  round  the  free  edge  of  the  Pectoralis  major  and  supplies  tiu 
mamma. 

4.  The  subscapular  artery  {a.  suhsca-pularis)  the  largest  branch  of  the  axillarj 
artery,  arises  at  the  lower  border  of  the  Subscapularis,  which  it  follows  to  the  in 

ferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  when 

twa^lS^iimMi  '*■  anastomoses  with  the  latera 

ii       thoracic  and  intercostal  arterid 

■^     and  with  the  descending  brand 

•o,     of  the  transverse  cervical,  ant 

^    ends  in  the  neighboring  muscles 

About  4  cm.  from  its  origin  i' 

gives  off  a  branch,  the  scapula; 

oircnmflez  artery. 

The  Scapular  Circumflex  Arter] 
(a.  circumflexa  scapuhr;  dorsali. 
Bcapuke  artery)  is  generallj'  largei 
than  the  continuation  of  the  sub 
scapular.  It  curves  around  th» 
axillary  border  of  the  scapula 
traversing  the  space  betweei 
the  Subscapularis  above,  thi 
Teres  major  below,  and  the  lonj 
head  of  the  Triceps  laterally 
(Fig.  524);  it  enters  the  infra 
spinatous  fossa  under  cover  o 

Fro.  524.— The  ™pul»r  ud  circumflex  artarifti.  thc    TcrCS    minor,    and    auaStO 

moses  with  the  transverse  scap 
ular  arterj-  and  the  descending  branch  of  the  transverse  cervical.  In  its  coursi 
it  gives  off  two  branches:  one  (infrascajmlar)  enters  the  subscapular  fossa  beneatl 
the  Subscapularis,  which  it  supplies,  anastomosing  with  the  transverse  scapula: 
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try  and  the  descending  branch  of  the  transverse  cervical;  the  other  is  continued 
If  the  axiUarj'  border  of  the  scapula,  between  the  Teres  major  and  miDor, 

at  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  inferior  angle  anastomoses  with  the  descending 
nch  of  the  transverse  cervical.  In  addition  to  these,  small  branches  are  dia- 
uted  to  the  back  part  of  the  Deltoideus  and  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps 
:hii,  anastomosing  with  an  ascending  branch  of  the  a.  profunda  brachii. 
,  The  posterior  humeral  circumflex  artery  (a.  drcuvr/lexa  humeri  posterwr;  pos- 
ir  drcumfUx  artery)  {Fig.  524)  arwes  from  the  axillary  artery  at  the  lower  border 
he  Subscapularis,  and  runs  backward  with  the  axillary  nerve  through  the  quad- 
fular  space  bounded  by  the  Subscapularis  and  Teres  minor  above,  the  Teres 
or  below,  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii  medially,  and  the  surgical  neck 
he  humerus  laterally.  It  winds  around  the  neck  of  the  humerus  and  is  dis- 
uted  to  the  Deltoideus  and  shoulder-joint,  anastomosing  with  the  anterior 
leral  circumflex  and  profunda  brachii. 

The  anterior  hameral  circtimflez  artery  (a.  circumflexa  humeri  anterior;  anterior 
umflex  artery)  (Fig.  524),  considerably  smaller  than  the  posterior,  arises  nearly 
osite  it,  from  the  lateral  side  of  the  axillar>'  artery.  It  runs  horizontally,  beneath 
Coracobrachialis  and  short  head  of  the  Biceps  brachii,  in  front  of  the  neck  of 
humerus.  On  reaching  the  intertubercular  sulcus,  it  gives  off  a  branch  which 
nds  in  the  sulcus  to  supply  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  shoulder-joint. 

trunk  of  the  vessel  is  then  continued  onward  beneath  the  long  head  of  the 
:ps  brachii  and  the  Deltoideus,  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  humeral 
umflex  artery. 


The  bEanches  of  the  axillary  artery  vary  considerably  in  diSereDt  subjects, 
isionally  the  aubscapular,  humeral  circumflex,  and  profunda  arteries  arise  from  a  common 
k,  and  when  this  occutb  the  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  surround  this  trunk  instead  of 
Dain  vessel.  Sometimes  the  axillary  artery  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  artoies,  and 
nonally  it  gives  origin  to  the  volar  interosseous  artery  of  the  forearm. 

The  Brachial  Artery  (1.  Brachlalia)  (Fig.  525). 
he  brachial  artery  commences  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  Teres 
or,  and,  passing  down  the  arm,  ends  about  1  cm.  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
re  it  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries.  At  first  the  brachial  artery  lies 
lial  to  the  humerus;  but  as  it  runs  down  the  arm  it  gradually  gets  in  front  of 
bone,  and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it  lies  midway  between  its  two  epicondyles. 
llatiDQa. — The  artery  is  superficial  throughout  its  entire  extent,  being  covered,  in  frotU, 
he  integument  and  the  superficial  and  deep  fosciffi;  the  lacertus  flbrosus  (bicipilai  fascia) 
u  front  of  it  opposite  the  elbow  and  separates  it  from  the  vena  mcdiana  cubiti;  the  median 
e  croases  from  its  lateral  to  its  medial  side  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  Coracobrachialis. 
nd,  it  is  separated  from  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii  by  the  radial  nerve  and  a.  pro- 
a  brachii.  It  then  lies  upon  the  medial  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii,  next  upon  the  insertion 
le  Coracobrachialis,  and  lastly  on  the  Brachialis.  IjOteraUy,  it  is  in  relation  above  with  the 
lan  nerve  and  the  Coracobrachialis,  below  with  the  Biceps  brachii,  the  two  muaclea  over- 
ing  the  artery  to  a  considerable  extent.  Medially,  its  upper  half  is  in  relation  with  the  medial 
irachial  cut^eous  and  ulnar  nerves,  its  lower  half  with  the  median  nerve.  The  baaihc  vein 
m  its  medial  side,  but  is  separated  from  it  in  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  by  the  deep  fascia, 
artery  is  accompanied  by  two  vens  comitantes,  which  lie  in  close  contact  with  it,  and  are 
ected  together  at  interviJa  by  short  transverse  branchee. 

he  Anticnbital  Fossa. — At  the  bend  of  the  elbow  the  brachial  artery  sinka 
sly  into  a  triangular  interval,  the  anticabital  toasa.  The  base  of  the  triangle 
irected  upward,  and  is  represented  by  a  line  connecting  the  two  epicondyles 
he  humerus;  the  sides  are  formed  by  the  medial  edge  of  the  Brachioradialis 
the  lateral  margin  of  the  Pronator  teres;  the  floor  is  formed  by  the  Brachialis 
Supinator.  This  space  contains  the  brachial  artery,  with  its  accompanying 
is;  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries;  the  median  and  radial  nerves;  and  the  tendon 
he  Biceps  brachii.    The  brachial  artery  occupies  the  middle  of  the  space,  and 
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!  radius  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries;  it  is  covei 

the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  vena  mediana  cut 

1  the  artery  by  the  lacertus  fibrosus.     Behind  i 

;s  it  from  the  elbow-joint.    The  median  ner\'e 

close  to  the  medial  side  of 

artery,    above,    but   is    separa 

from  it  below  by  the  ulnar  heat 

the  Pronator  teres.   The  tendoi 

the  Biceps  brachii  lies  to  the  lati 

side  of  ^e  artery;  the  radial  ne 

is  situated  upon  the  Supinator,  i 

concealed  by  the  Brachioradiali 

FectiU4iltiM  ot  th«  Bnehul  Alter 
Eefvdi  its  CooTM. — The  brachial  arl 

accompanied  by  the  median  nerve,  i 

I.  ant^rrath,        leave   the  medial   border  of  the  Bi 

fas,  nerve  brachii,  and  descend  towani  the  ni( 

epicondyle  of  the  humerus;  in  such  c 

"itd  tune  it  usually  passes  behind  the  aupracona 

oToftaifia  proeeM  of  the   humerus,   from   wbic 

ffj^ii  fibrous  arch  is   in  moot  cases  thr 

over  the  artery;  it  then  runs  beneal 

through   the  substance  of  the  Pron 

teres,  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

variation  bears  considerable  analogy  ' 

the   normal   condition  of  the   arter] 

some  of   the  camivora;  it  has  bees 

lAureoUoienit    feired  to  in  the  description  of  the 

w*^  meniB  (p.  212). 

As  B«nrdi  ItsDlTitlon. — Occasion. 
the  artery  is  divided  for  a  short  dist 
at  it«  upper  part  into  two  trunks,  w 
are  united  below.    Frequently  the  bi 
Inar  eoaaUnd    divides  at  a  higher  level  than  usual, 
arUry  the  vessels  concerned  in  this  high  divi 

are  three,  vii.,  radial,  ulnar,  and  u 
osseous.  Most  frequently  the  radii 
given  off  high  up,  the  otber  limb  of 
bifurcation  consisting  of  the  ulnar 
interosseous;  in  some  instances  the  l 
arises  above  the  ordinary  level,  and 
radial  and  interosseous  form  the  c 
limb  of  the  division;  occasionally  thi 
,  terosseous  arises  high  up. 

Sometimes,  long  slender  veesels, 

aherrantia,   connect   the  brachial  or 

axillary  artery   with  one  of  the  art 

''"'''■  of  the  forearm,  or  branches  from   tl 

These  vessels  usually  join  the  radial 

— The  brachial  artery  is  occasionally  concealed,  in  some 

nous  sUps  derived  from  the  GorKobrachialis,  Biceps  bra 

t  application  of  a  Ugature  to  the  brachial  artery  in  the  u 
carried  on  by  branches  from  the  humeral  circumflex  and 
tb  ascending  branches  from  the  profunda  brachii.  If 
le  profunda  brachii  and  superior  ulnar  collateral,  the  ciri 
s  of  these  two  arteries  anastomosing  with  the  inferior  i 
mrents,  and  the  doraal  interosseous. 

the  brachial  arterj-  are: 

Superior  Ulnar  Collateral. 
Inferior  Ulnar  Collateral. 
Muscular. 
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1.  The  arteria  profanda  braeUi  (superior  profunda  artery)  is  a  large  vessel  which 
rises  from  the  medial  and  back  part  of  the  brachial,  just  below  the  lower  border 
[  the  Teres  major.  It  follows  closely  the  radial  nerve,  running  at  first  backward 
etween  the  medial  and  lateral  heads  of  the  Triceps  brachii,  then  along  the  groove 
ir  the  radial  nerve,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  lateral  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii, 
)  the  lateral  side  of  the  arm;  there  it  pierces  the  lateral  intermuscular  septum, 
ad,  descending  between  the  Brachioradialis  and  the  Brachialis  to  the  front  of 
le  lateral  epicondyle  of  the  humerus,  ends  by  anastomosing  with  the  radial  recur- 
!nt  artery.  It  gives  branches  to  the  Deltoideus  and  to  the  muscles  between  which 
lies;  it  supplies  an  occasional  nutrient  artery  which  enters  the  humerus  behind  the 
;ltoid  tuberosity,  A  branch  ascends  between  the  long  and  lateral  heads  of  the 
riceps  brachii  to  anastomose  with  the  posterior  humeral  circumflex  artery;  a 
iddk  collateral  branch  descends  in  the  middle  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii  and 
isists  in  forming  the  anastomosis  above  the  olecranon ;  and,  lastly,  a  radial  collateral 
anch  runs  down  behind  the  lateral  intermuscular  septum  to  the  back  of  the  lateral 
jieondyle  of  the  humerus,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  interosseous  recurrent 
id  the  inferior  ulnar  collateral  arteries. 

2.  The  nntrient  vttery  (a.  nutricia  humeri)  of  the  body  of  the  humerus  arises 
>out  the  middle  of  the  arm  and  enters  the  nutrient  canal  near  the  insertion  of  the 
oracobrachialb. 

L  prcifiMda  bnuAii 


Anterior  bramch  of  pro/uii 


l^exior  uJnor  reeurrani 


Interotatoui  naaretit 


3.  The  siqwrior  n^nar  collateral  artory  (a.  coUateralw  ulnarut  supenor;  inferior 
jfunda  artery),  of  small  size,  arises  from  the  brachial  a  little  below  the  middle 
the  arm;  it  frequently  springs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  a,  profunda  brachii. 
pierces  the  medial  intermuscular  septum,  and  descends  on  the  surface  of  the  medial 
ad  <rf  the  Triceps  brachii  to  the  space  between  the  medial  epicondyle  and 
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ulnar  nerve,  and  ends  under  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnari: 
terior  ulnar  recurrent,  and  inferior  ulnar  collateral, 
in  front  of  the  medial  epicondyle,  to  anastomose 
ent. 

tX  arteiy  {a.  coUaieralu  tdnans  inferior;  anattomotica 
a,  above  the  elbow.  It  passes  medialward  upon  the 
iial  intermuscular  septum,  winds  .around  the  back  ol 
33  brachii  and  the  bone,  forming,  by  its  junction  with 
ibove  the  olecranon  fossa.  As  the  vessel  lies  on  the 
s  which  ascend  to  join  the  superior  ulnar  collateral 
medial  epicondyle,  to  anastomose  with  the  anterioi 
medial  epicondyle  a  branch  anastomoses  with  thf 
osterior  ulnar  recurrent  arteries. 
Tami  muMvIares)  three  or  four  in  number,  are  dis- 
3,  Biceps  brachii,  and  Brachialis. 
le  Elbow-joint  (Fig.  526).— The  vessels  engaged  iii 
jniently  divided  into  those  situated  in  front  of  anc 
ateral  epicondylra  of  the  humerus.  The  branche; 
medial  epicondyle  are:  the  anterior  branch  of  th( 
nterior  ulnar  recurrent,  and  the  anterior  branch  o 
rhose  behind  the  medial  epicondyle  are:  the  inferioi 
Inar  recurrent,  and  the  posterior  branch  of  the  supe 
iches  anastomoMng  in  front  of  the  lateral  epicondyli 
the  terminal  part  of  the  profunda  brachii.  Thosi 
Iperbaps  more  properly  described  as  being  situate< 
and  the  olecranon)  are:  the  inferior  ulnar  collateral 
the  radial  collateral  branch  of  the  profunda  brachii 
losk  above  the  olecranon,  formed  by  the  interosseou; 
erior  ulnar  collateral  and  posterior  ulnar  recurren 

Aitery  (1.  Sadlalis)  (Fig.  527). 

tn  its  direction,  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  brachial 
1  the  ulnar.  It  commences  at  the  bifureation  of  thi 
)f  the  elbow,  and  passes  along  the  radial  side  of  thi 
rinds  backward,  around  the  lateral  side  of  the  carpus 
ductor  polhcis  longus  and  Extensores  polUcis  longu 
he  space  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thuml 
passes  forward  between  the  two  heads  of  the  firs 
palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  crosses  the  metacarpa 
the  band  unites  with  the  deep  volar  branch  of  th 
J  volar  arch.  The  radial  artery  therefore  consist 
rearm,  a  second  at  the  back  of  the  wrist,  and  a  thip 


i  artery  extends  from  the  neck  of  the  radius  to  the  forepai 
;o  the  medial  side  of  the  body  of  the  bone  above,  and  in  fron 
l&pped  by  the  fleshy  belly  of  the  BrachioradialiB;  the  reat  t 
fed  by  the  integument  and  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia 
the  t«)doD  of  the  Biceps  brachii,  the  Supinator,  the  Pronato 
'  digitonim  sublimis,  the  Fleior  pollicis  longua,  the  Pronati: 
i  radius.  In  the  upper  third  of  its  course  it  hea  between  tb 
eres;  in  the  lower  two-thirds,  between  the  tendons  of  th 
lialia.  The  superficial  branch  of  the  radial  nerve  is  close  t 
middle  third  of  its  course;  and  some  filaments  of  the  laten 
ong  the  lower  part  of  the  artery  as  it  winds  around  the  wria 
r  of  veofe  comitantee  throughout  its  whole  course. 


"T 


THE  RADIAL  ARTERY 


(b)  At  Ihe  tDTut  the  artery  reaches  the  back  of  the  carpus  by  paaeing  between  the  radial  collateral 
tament  of  the  wiiat  and  the  teudone  of  the  Abductor  pollicis  longus  and  Extensor  pollicia  brevia. 


Anterior  ulnar 

Tecnrrtnt 
PotlmoT  uimar 


I  -I 


JfltMUi 

J 


or  VtlarvHai 


Fie.  S27. — Tba  radial  tad  ulnar  u 


Fio.  S28.— Uliur  I 


hen  descends  on  the  navicular  and  greater  multangular  bones,  and  hefore  dieappearmg  be- 
en the  heads  of  the  first  Interoseeus  dorealis  is  crossed  by  the  teadoa  of  the  Extensor  pollicis 
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longuB.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  Extensorea  pollicis  it  is  crossed  by  the  digit&l  rami  of 
the  auperfici&t  branch  of  the  radial  nerve  which  go  to  the  thumb  aad  index  finger. 

(c)  In  the  hand,  it  passes  from  the  upper  end  of  the  first  interoaseoua  space,  between  the  heads 
of  the  first  Interosseus  dorsalis,  transversely  across  the  palm  between  the  Adductor  pcdUcia 
obliquus  and  Adductor  pollicis  transversus,  but  sometimes  piercing  the  latter  muscle,  to  the 
base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  fii^r,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  deep  volar  branch 
from  the  ulnar  artery,  completing  the  d«ep  TOlar  arch  (Fif;.  528). 

PKOlltritleB. — The  origin  of  the  radial  artery  is,  in  nearly  one  case  in  eight,  higher  thsn  usual; 
more  often  it  arises  from  the  axillary  or  upper  part  of  the  brachial  than  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  latter  vessel.  In  the  forearm  it  deviates  leas  frequently  from  it«  normal  position  than  the 
ulnar.  It  has  beeu  found  lyii^  on  the  deep  fascia  instead  of  beneath  it.  It  has  also  been  obser\'ed 
on  the  surface  of  the  Brachioradiftlis,  instead  of  under  its  medial  border;  and  in  turning  around 
the  wrist,  it  has  been  seen  lying  on,  instead  of  beneath,  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb. 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  radial  artery  may  ips, 

corresponding  with  the  three  regions  in  which  the  ve 

In  the  Forearm.  At  the  Wrist. 

Radial  Recurrent,         Dorsal  Carpal. 
Muscular.  First  Dorsal  Metacarpal. 

Volar  Carpal. 
Superficial  Volar. 

The  radial  reenmut  artery  (a,  reimrrens  radidlis)  arwes  immediately  below  the 
elbow.  It  ascends  between  the  branches  of  the  radial  nerve,  lying  on  the  Supinator 
and  then  between  the  Brachioradialis  and  BrachialLs,  supplying  these  tDuscles 
and  the  elbow-joint,  and  anastomosing  nith  the  terminal  part  of  the  profunda 
bracbii. 

The  mnscular  branches  {rami  miaculares)  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the 
radial  side  of  the  forearm. 

The  Tolar  carpal  branch  {ramus  carpeus  volaria;  anterioT  radial  carpal  artery) 
is  a  small  vessel  which  arises  near  the  lower  border  of  the  Pronator  quadratus, 
and,  running  across  the  front  of  the  carpus,  anastomoses  with  the  volar  carpal 
branch  of  the  ulnar  artery.  This  anastomosis  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  volar 
interosseous  above,  and  by  recurrent  branches  from  the  deep  volar  arch  below, 
thus  forming  a  Totar  carpal  net-work  which  supplies  the  articulations  of  the  wrist 
and  carpus. 

The  stqierflcial  volar  branch  {ramus  volarisauperfidalis;  superfidalit  voUe  artery) 
arises  from  the  radial  artery,  just  where  this  vessel  is  about  to  wind  around  the 
lateral  side  of  the  wrist.  Running  forward,  it  passes  through,  occasionally  over, 
the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  which  it  supplies,  and  sometimes  anastomoses 
with  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ulnar  artery,  completing  the  saperflcial  rolar,  arch. 
This  vessel  varies  considerably  in  size:  usually  it  is  very  small,  and  ends  in  the 
muscles  of  the  thumb;  sometimes  it  is  as  large  as  the  continuation  of  the  radial 

The  dorsal  carpal  branch  {ramus  carpeus  doraalis;  posterior  radial  carpal  artery) 
is  a  small  vessel  which  arises  beneath  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb;  crossing 
the  carpus  transversely  toward  the  medial  border  of  the  hand,  it  anastomoses  with 
the  dorsal  carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  and  with  the  volar  and  dorsal  interosseous 
arteries  to  form  a  doraal  carpal  network.  From  this  network  are  given  off  three 
slender  dorsal  metacarpal  arterim,  which  run  don'nward  on  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  Interossei  dorsales  and  bifurcate  into  the  dorsal  digital  branches  for  the 
supply  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers  respectivelj-, 
communicating  with  the  proper  volar  digital  branches  of  the  superficial  volar 
arch.  Near  their  origins  they  anastomose  with  the  deep  volar  arch  by  the  superior 
perforatinK  arteries,  and  near  their  points  of  bifurcation  with  the  common  volar 
digital  vessels  of  the  superficial  volar  arch  by  the  inferior  perfoiatinc  arteries. 
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The  first  dorsal  metacarpal  ariaea  just  before,  the  radial  artery  passes  between 
le  two  heads  of  the  first  Interosseous  dorsalis  and  divides  almost  immediately 
ito  two  branches  which  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  thumb  and  index  finger; 
le  radial  side  of  the  thumb  receives  a  branch  directly  from  the  radial  artery. 

The  arteria  princeps  poUicis  arises  from  the  radial  just  as  it  turns  medialward 
I  the  deep  part  of  the  hand ;  it  descends  between  the  first  Interosseous  dorsalis  and 
dductor  pollicis  obliquus,  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
lumb  to  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  where  it  lies  beneath  the  tendon  of  the 
lexor  pollicis  longus  and  divides  into  two  branches.  These  make  their  appear- 
ice  between  the  medial  and  lateral  insertions  of  the  Adductor  pollicis  obliquus, 
id  run  along  the  sides  of  the  thumb,  forming  on  the  volar  surface  of  the  last 
lalanx  an  arch,  from  which  branches  are  distributed  to  the  integument  and 
ibcutaneous  tissue  of  the  thumb. 

The  arteria  Tolaris  indicia  radialis  {radialis  indicia  artery)  arises  close  to  the  pre- 
ding,  descends  between  the  first  Interosseus  dorsalis  and  Adductor  pollicis  trans- 
irsus,  and  runs  along  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger  to  its  extremity,  where  it 
lastomoses  with  the  proper  digital  artery,  supplying  the  ulnar  side  of  the  finger.  At 
e  lower  border  of  the  Adductor  polhcis  transversus  this  vessel  anastomoses  with 
e  princeps  pollicis,  and  gives  a  communicating  branch  to  the  superficial  volar  arch. 
lie  a.  princeps  pollicis  and  a.  volaris  indicis  radialis  may  spring  from  a  common 
unk  termed  the  firat  volar  metacarpal  artery. 

The  deep  volar  arch  {arcus  volaris  ■profundus;  deep  palmar  arck)  (Fig.  528)  is 
rmed  by  the  anastomosis  of  the  terminal  part  of  the  radial  arterj'  with  the  deep 
Jar  branch  of  the  ulnar.  It  lies  upon  the  carpal  extremities  of  the  metacarpal 
ines  and  on  the  Interossei,  being  covered  by  the  Adductor  pollicis  obliquus,  the 
exor  tendons  of  the  fingers,  and  the  Lumbricales.    Alongside  of  it,  but  running 

the  opposite  direction — that  is  to  say,  toward  the  radial  side*  of  the  hand— is 
e  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  volar  metacarpal  arteries  {aa.  metacarpea  volares;  palmar  interosseous 
terUs),  three  or  four  in  number,  arise  from  the  convexity  of  the  deep  volar  arch; 
ey  run  distally  upon  the  Interossei,  and  anastomose  at  the  clefts  of  the  fingers 
til  the  common  digital  branches  of  the  superficial  volar  arch. 
The  perforatiiig  branches  {rami  perforantes),  three  in  number,  pass  backward 
im  the  deep  volar  arch,  through  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  interosseous  spaces 
d  between  the  heads  of  the  corresponding  Interossei  dorsalis,  to  anastomose 
th  the  dorsal  metacarpal  arteries. 

The  recairent  branches  arise  from  the  concavity  of  the  deep  volar  arch.  They 
rend  in  front  of  the  wrist,  supply  the  intercarpal  articulations,  and  end  in  the 
lar  carpal  network. 

The  Uhiai  Artery  (A.  Ulnaris)  (Fig.  528). 

The  ulnar  artery,  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  brachial,  begins 
little  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and,  passing  obliquely  downward,  reaches 
e  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  at  a  point  about  midway  between  the  elbow  and  the 
ist.  It  then  runs  along  the  ulnar  border  to  the  wrist,  crosses  the  transverse 
rpal  ligament  on  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  and  immediately  beyond 
is  bone  divides  into  two  branches,  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  superficial 
d  deep  volar  arches. 

Matfama. — (a)  In  the  forearm. — In  its  upper  half,  it  is  deeply  seated,  being  covered  by  the 
)QBtor  teres.  Flexor  carpi  radiaiia,  Palmaris  longus,  and  Flexor  digitorum  Bublimia;  it  lies 
)□  the  Brachialis  and  Flexor  digitorum  profundus.  The  median  nerve  ia  in  relation  with  the 
dial  side  of  the  artery  for  about  2.5  em.  and  then  croeaee  the  veesel,  being  separated  from  it 
the  ulnar  head  of  the  Pronator  teres.  In  the  lower  half  of  the  forearm  it  lies  upon  the  Flexor 
itorum  profundus,  being  covered  by  the  integument  and  the  superficial  and  deep  faecie, 
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31  carpi  ulnaris  and  Flexor  digitorum  Bublimie.    It  is  accompaoli 

1  ifl  overlapped  in  ita  middle  third  by  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  t! 

aide  of  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  artery,  and  the  palmar  cutaneo 

on  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  to  the  pajm  of  the  hand. 

the  ulnar  artery  ia  covered  by  the  integument  and  the  volar  carp 

ransverse  carpal  ligament.    On  ita  medial  side  ia  the  piaifann  boi 

tery,  the  ulnar  nerve. 

iTtNy  variee  in  its  origin  in  the  proportion  of  about  on€  in  thirtei 

0  7  cm.  below  the  elbow,  but  more  frequently  higher,  the  brachi 
if  origin  than  the  axillary.    Variations  in  the  position  of  this  vest 

radial.    When  ita  origin  is  normal,  the  course  of  the  vessel  is  rare 

1  up,  it  ia  almost  invariably  superficial  to  the  Flexor  muacles  in  tl 
Death  the  fascia,  more  rarely  between  the  fascia  and  integumei 
B  subcutaneous  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  and  subaponeurot 

les  of  the  ulnar  artery  may  be  arranged  in  the  followii 

.r  Recurrent  AttheWriH    (™",C'1'"'-, 

or  Recurrent.  I  Dorsal  Carpal. 

mIntereiBeous.  ;„  ,fe  H„,rf   /  Deep  Volar 

lar.  1,  Superficial  Volar  Arc! 

ureut  artery  (a.  recurrenUa  tdnaria  anterior)  arisea  luua 
oint,  runs  upward  between  the  Brachtalis  and  Pronatt 
3se  muscles,  and,  in  front  of  the  medial  epieondyle,  anasti 
and  inferior  ulnar  collateral  arteries. 
icnrrent  artery  (a.  recurrerUes  ulnarw  poaterior)  is  mu( 
hat  lower  than  the  preceding.  It  passes  backward  an 
r  digitorum  profundus,  behind  the  Flexor  digitorum  sul 
1  the  medial  epieondyle  of  the  humerus.  In  the  interv, 
[  the  olecranon,  it  lies  beneath  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnari 
le  heads  of  that  muscle,  in  relation  with  the  ulnar  nerv 
ing  muscles  and  the  elbow-joint,  and  anastomoses  wit 
■  ulnar  collateral  and  the  interosseous  recurrent  arterii 

mu  artery  (a.  irderoaaea  communis)  (Fig.  528) ,  about  1  ce 
ately  below  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius,  and,  passir 
border  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  divides  into  tw 
lorsal  interosMOiu  arteries. 

Artery  (a.  irderoaaea  volarU;  antenor  inierogseous  arten 
the  forearm  on  the  volar  surface  of  the  interosseous  men 
d  by  the  volar  interosseous  branch  of  the  median  nerv 
ntiguous  margins  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  profundus  an 
ing  off  in  this  situation  muscular  branches,  and  the  notriei 

ulna.  At  the  upper  border  of  the  Pronator  quadratus 
nembrane  and  reaches  the  back  of  the  forearm,  where 
irsal  interosseous  artery  (Fig.  529).  It  then  descends,  i 
lal  portion  of  the  dorsal  interosseous  nerve,  to  the  bat 
irsal  carpal  net-work.  The  volar  interosseous  artery  givi 
irteria  mediatu,  which  accompanies  the  median  nerve,  an 
,nce:  this  artery  is  sometimes  much  enlarged,  and  rui 

palm  of  the  hand.  Before  it  pierces  the  interosseot 
irosseous  sends  a  branch  downward  behind  the  Pronat* 
lar  carpal  network. 

Artery  (a.  interossea  doracdis;  posterior  interosseous,  arterj 
rd  between  the  oblique  cord  and  the  upper  border  of  tl 
It  appears  between  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  Supinatf 
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nd  the  Abductor  pollicis  long;us,  and  runs  down  the  back  of  the  forearm  betweer 
le  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  muscles,  to  both  of  which  it  distributes  branches 
f'here  it  lies  -upon  the  Abductor  poUicb  longus  and  the  Extensor  pollicis  brevb 


Potterior  ulnar  reeurn 


3  accompanied  by  the  dorsal  interosseous  nerve.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  fore 
1  it  anastomoses  with  the  termination  of  the  volar  interosseous  artery,  and  witl 
dorsal  carpal  network.  It  gives  off,  near  its  origin,  the  interoeBMUB  recnrren 
»y,  which  ascends  to  the  interval  between  the  lateral  epicondyle  and  olecranon 
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of  the  Supinator,  but  beneath  the  Anconieus,  and  anasto- 

coUateral  branch  of  the  profunda  brachii,  the  posterior 

inferior  ulnar  collateral. 

es  {rami  musculares)  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  along 

iarm. 

ch  (ramus  carpeua  wlarea;  anterior  vlnar  carpal  artery)  is  a 

es  the  front  of  the  carpus  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor 

d  anastomoses  with  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  radial 

mch  (ranijw  carpeus  donalis;  -posterior  vlnar  carpal  artery) 
ve  the  pisiform  bone,  and  winds  backward  beneath  the 
pi  ulnaris;  it  passes  across  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  carpus 
:ndons,  to  anastomose  with  a  corresponding  branch  of  the 
tely  after  its  origin,  it  gives  off  a  small  branch,  which  runs 
tie  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  supplies  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
;le  finger, 

:h  (ramus  volaris  profundus;  profunda  branch)  (Fig.  528) 
ductor  digiti  quinti  and  Flexor  digiti  quinti  brevis  and 
s  Opponens  digiti  quinti;  it  anastomoses  with  the  radial 
le  deep  volar  arch. 

ardi  (arcvs  rolaris  superfidalis;  superficial  palmar  arch) 
the  ulnar  artery,  and  is  usually  completed  by  a  branch 
cis  radialis,  but  sometimes  by  the  superficial  volar  or  by 
nceps  pollicis  of  the  radial  artery.  The  arch  passes  across 
urve,  with  its  convexity  downward. 

il  volar  arch  is  covered  by  the  akin,  the  Palmaris  brevia,  and  the 
upon  the  transverse  carpal  ligament,  the  Flexor  digiti  quinti  brevis 
the  tendonfl  of  the  Fleior  digitorum  sublimia,  the  Lumbricales,  and 
and  ulnar  nerves. 

ligital  Arteries  {aa.  digitales  volares  communes;  palmar  digital 
e  from  the  convexity  of  the  arch  and  proceed  downward 
id  fourth  Lumbricales.  Each  receives  the  corresponding 
and  then  divides  into  a  pair  of  proper  volar  digital  arteries 
pruE;  collateral  digital  arteries)  which  run  along  the  con- 
X,  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers,  behind  the  corresponding 
stomose  freely  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  finger  tips 
s  near  the  interphalangeal  joints.  Each  gives  off  a  couplt 
h  anastomose  with  the  dorsal  digital  arteries,  and  suppl^ 
:k  of  the  second  and  third  phaknges,  including  the  matrt^i 
:  proper  volar  digital  artery  for  medial  side  of  the  little 
ilnar  artery  under  cover  of  the  Palmaris  brevis. 

a  ARTZRIES  OF  THK  TRUlfK. 

THE  DE8CENSINQ   AORTA. 

is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
the  two  great  cavities  of  the  trunk  in  which  it  is  situated 

racic  Aorta  (Aorta  ThoracaUs)  (Fig.  530). 

contained  in  the  posterior  mediastinal  cavity.  It  begin; 
the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra  where  it  is  continuous  witl 
Is  in  front  of  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  at  the  aortii 
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hiatus  in  the  diaphragm.  At  its  commencement,  it  is  situated  on  the  left  of  tl 
vertebral  column;  it  approaches  the  median  line  as  it  descends;  and,  at  its  termini 
tion,  lies  directly  in  front  of  the  column.  The  vessel  describes  a  cur\e  which 
concave  fonvard,  and  as  the  branches  given  off  from  it  are  small,  its  diminutic 
in  size  is  inconsiderable. 


Fio.  £30.— The  thorsdo  aorta,  viewed  fiom  (be  left  aide, 

Bahtiani. — It  is  in  relation,  anteriorly,  from  above  downward,  with  the  root  of  the  left  lun 
the  pericardium,  the  esophagus,  and  the  diaphragm;  posteriorly,  with  the  vertebral  colun 
and  the  hemiaEygos  veins;  on  the  right  aide,  with  the  azygoa  vein  and  thoracic  duct;  on  the  L 
nde,  with  the  left  pleura  and  lung.  The  esophagus,  with  its  accompanying  plexus  of  nerv< 
lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta  above;  but  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  it  is  placed  in  fro: 
of  the  aorta,  and,  close  to  the  diaphragm,  is  situated  on  its  left  side. 

PsCQliftiitlai. — The  aorta  is  occasionally  found  to  be  obliterated  at  tlie  junction  of  the  an 
with  the  thoracic  aorta,  just  below  the  ductus  arterioeus.  Whether  this  is  the  result  of  diseat 
or  of  congenital  malformation,  is  immaterial  to  our  present  purpose;  it  affords  an  interestij 
opportunity  of  observing  the  resources  of  the  collateral  circulation.    The  course  of  the  ai 
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ia  brougbt  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  aitery,  will  be 
lunt  of  two  cases  in  the  Palhologkal  Tranaadiom,  vola.  viii  and  x. 
lus  aumB  up  the  detailed  deecription  of  the  anastomoaing  vessels: 
by  which  the  circulation  was  carried  on  were:  (I)  The  internal 
the  intercoBtal  arteries,  with  the  inferior  phrenic  of  the  abdominal 
lophrenic  and  pericardiacophrenic,  and  largely  with  the  inferior 
leal  trunk,  ansstomoeing  anterioriy  by  means  of  a  large  branch 
1,  and  posteriorly  with  the  posterior  branch  of  the  same  artery. 
eans  of  a  branch  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  radial,  forming  a 
lortio  intercostal.  -  (4)  The  transverse  cervical,  by  meana  of  very 
e  posterior  branches  of  the  intercostals,  (5)  The  branches  (of 
oing  to  the  aide  of  the  cheet  were  large,  and  anastomosed  freely 
:  intercostals.  In  the  second  case  Wood  describes  the  anastomoses 
',  adding  the  remark  that  "the  blood  which  was  brought  into  the 
I  of  the  intercoetal  arteries  appeared  to  be  expended  principally 
Klvis;  while  the  supply  to  the  lower  extremities  had  passed  throu^ 
gastrics." 

double  descending  thoracic  aorta  has  been  found,  the  two  vessels 
dly  fusing  to  form  a  single  tube  in  the^  lower  part  of  the  thorax  or 
D  is  the  aorta,  the  other  represents  a  dissecting  aortic  aneurism 
c^>eniDg  above  and  below  into  the  true  aorta,  and  at  first  sight 
a  proper  bloodvessel. 

ic  Aortk. — 

1.  ( Intercostal.     \ 

Parietal  <  Subcostal, 

il.  (  Superior  Phrenic, 
al. 

s  {rami  pericaTdiad)  consist  of  a  few  small  vessels  which 
tenor  surface  of  the  pericardium. 

aa.  br<mckudes)  vary  in  number,  size,  and  origin.  There 
bronchial  arterjr,  which  ari^et  from  the  first  aortic  inter- 
ft  bronchial  artery.  The  left  bronchial  artniss  are  usually 
from  the  thoracic  aorta.  The  upper  left  bronchial  arises 
vertebra,  the  lower  just  below  the  level  of  the  left  bron- 
I  the  back  part  of  its  bronchus,  dividing  and  subdividing 
i,  supplying  them,  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  lungs,  the 
nd  the  esophagus. 

)  {aa.  asophageo')  four  or  five  in  number,  arUe  from 
d  pass  obhquely  downward  to  the  esophagus,  forming 
ng  that  tube,  anastomosing  with  the  esophageal  branches 
£ries  above,  and  with  ascending  branches  from  the  left 
:astric  arteries  below, 

BS  (rami  mediastinale»)  are  numerous  small  vessels  which 
nd  loose  areolar  tissue  in  the  posterior  mediastinum. 
.  inlercosiaUs) . — There  are  usually  nine  pairs  of  aortic 
,"  arise  from  the  back  of  the  aorta,  and  a  redistributed 
il  spaces,  the  first  two  spaces  being  supplied  by  the  highest 
ch  of  the  costocervical  trunk  of  the  subclavian.  The 
e  longer  than  the  left,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
he  vertebral  column;  they  pass  across  the  bodies  of  the 
hagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  vena  azygos,  and  are  covered 
^ura.  The  left  aortic  intercostals  run  backward  on  the 
are  covered  by  the  left  lung  and  pleura;  the  upper  two 
:  highest  left  intercostal  vein,  the  lower  vessels  by  the 
further  course  of  the  intercostal  arteries  b  practically 
Opposite  the  heads  of  the  ribs  the  s.vmpathetic  trunk 
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asses  downward  in  front  of  them,  and  the  splanchnic  nerves  also  descend  in  front 
y  the  lower  arteries.  E^ch  artery  then  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
tiniu. 

The  Antetioi  Bamoa  crosses  the  corresponding  intercostal  space  obliquely  toward 
le  angle  of  the  upper  rib,  and  thence  is  continued  forward  in  the  costal  groove.  It 
placed  at  first  between  the  pleura  and  the  posterior  intercostal  membrane,  then 
pierces  this  membrane,  and  lies  between  it  and  the  Intercostalis  externus  as  far  as 
le  angle  of  the  rib;  from  this  onward  it  runs  between  the  Intercostales  externus 
id  intemus,  and  anastomoses  in  front  with  the  intercostal  brauch  of  the  internal 
lammary  or  musculophrenic.  Each  artery  is  accompanied  by  a  vein  and  a  nerve, 
le  former  being  above  and  the  latter  below  the  artery,  except  in  the  upper  spaces, 
here  the  nerve  is  at  first  above  the  artery.  The  first  aortic  intercostal  artery 
tsstomoses  with  the  intercostal  branch  of  the  costocervical  trunk,  and  may  form 
le  chief  supply  of  the  second  intercostal  space.  The  lower  two  intercostal  arteries 
V  coQtinued  anteriorly  from  the  intercostal  spaces  into  the  abdominal  wall,  and 
lastomose  with  the  subcostal,  superior  epigastric,  and  lumbar  arteries. 

Braaehas. — ^The  anterior  rami  give  off  the  following  branches : 

Collateral  Intercostal.  Lateral  Cutaneous. 

Muscular.  Mammary. 

The  collateral  intercoRtal  branch  comes  off  from  the  intercostal  artery  near  the 
igle  of  the  rib,  and  descends  to  the  upper  border  of  the  rib  below,  along  which  it 
urses  to  anastomose  with  the  intercostal  branch  of  the  internal  mammary. 
Hnscnlar  branches  are  given  to  the  Intercostales  and  Pectorales  and  to  the 
rratus  anterior;  they  anastomose  with  the  highest  and  lateral  thoracic  branches 
the  axillary  artery. 

The  lateral  catanaoos  branches  accompany  the  lateral  cutaneous  branches  of  the 
oracic  nerves. 

Hainmai7  branches  are  given  off  by  the  vessels  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
ices.  They  supply  the  mamma,  and  increase  considerably  in  size  during  the 
riod  of  lactation. 

Ihe  PoBterioT  Ramos  runs  backward  through  a  space  which  is  bounded  above 
d  below  by  the  necks  of  the  ribs,- medially  by  the  body  of  a  vertebra,  and  laterally 
an  anterior  costotransverse  ligament.  It  gives  off  a  sptoml  branch  which  enters 
I  vertebral  canal  through  the  intervertebral  foramen  and  is  distributed  to  the 
dulla  spinalis  and  its  membranes  and  the  vertebrse.  It  then  courses  over 
;  transverse  process  with  the  posterior  division  of  the  thoracic  nerve,  supplies 
mches  to  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  cutaneous  branches  which  accompany 
;  corresponding  cutaneous  branches  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  nerve, 
rhe  sabcostal  arteries,  so  named  because  they  lie  below  the  last  ribs,  constitute 
!  lowest  pair  of  branches  derived  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  are  in  series  with 
:  intercostal  arteries.  Each  passes  along  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib 
lind  the  kidney  and  in  front  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  and  is  accom- 
lied  by  the  twelfth  thoracic  nerve.  It  then  pierces  thfe  posterior  aponeurosis 
the  Transversus  abdominis,  and,  passing  forward  between  this  muscle  and  the 
liquus  intemus,  anastomoses  with  the  superior  epigastric,  lower  intercostal,  and 
ibar  arteries.  Each  subcostal  artery  gives  off  a  posterior  branch  which  has  a 
lilar  distribution  to  the  posterior  ramus  of  an  intercostal  artery, 
rhe  siqwrior  phrenic  branches  are  small  and  arise  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
racic  aorta;  they  are  distributed  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  surface  of 
diaphragm,  and  anastomose  with  the  musculophrenic  and  pericardiacophrenic 

L  small  aberrant  artery  is  sometimes  found  arising  from  the  right  side  of  the  tbo- 
ic  aorta  near  the  origin  of  the  right  bronchial.    It  passes  upward  and  to  the  right 
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behind  the  trachea  and  the  -esophagus,  and  may  anastomose  with  the  highe 
right  intercostal  artery.  It  represents  the  remains  of  the  right  dorsal  aorta,  and  in 
small  proportion  of  cases  ia  enlarged  to  form  the  first  part  of  the  right  subclavis 
artery. 

The  Abdomiiul  Aorta  (Aorta  Abdominalia)  (Fig.  531). 

The  abdominal  aorta  be^ns  at  the  aortic  hiatus  of  the  diaphragm,  in  froi 
of  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  last  thoracic  vertebra,  and,  descending  i 


FiB.  £31.— Tbe  nbdomiiuil  urta  sad  its  braDchm. 

Front  of  the  vertebral  column,  ends  on  the  bod;-  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebn 
OTnmionly  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,'  by  dividing  into  the  two  commo 
Jiac  arteries.  It  diminishes  rapidly  in  size,  in  consequence  of  the  many  lar§ 
[>ranches  which  it  gives  off.  As  it  lies  upon  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte,  the  cur\ 
ivhich  it  describes  is  convex  forward,  the  summit  of  the  convexity  correspondiu 
to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra, 

1  Lotd  Liner,  tuviiiB  occurauLy  eiatnioed  30  bodiofl  in  order  io  aooertain 
'eiael,  Found  it  '^aitber  absolutely,  or  almoet  mbflolut«!y,  mesial  in  15.  while  in 
UMt  in  2  wuali«htly  to  the  ritbt."    Byeteni  of  Surgery,  edilad  by  T,  Kolinee,  : 
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Bthtioiu. — The  abdomiDBJ  aorta  is  covered,  anteriorly,  by  the  lesser  omeDtum  and  stomach, 

ehiod  which  are  the  braachea  of  the  celiac  artery  and  the  celiac  plexus;  below  these,  by  the 
enal  vein,  the  pancreas,  the  left  renal  vein,  the  inferior  part  of  the  duodenum,  the  mesentery, 
ad  aortic  plexus.  Posteriorly,  it  Is  separated  from  the  lumbar  vertebne  and  intervertebral 
brocartilages  by  the  anterior  longitudinal  ligament  and  left  lumbar  veins.  On  the  riglU  side 
;  ia  in  relation  above  with  the  aiygoa  vein,  ciatema  chyL,  thoracic  duct,  and  the  right  cms  of 
le  diaphragm — the  last  separating  it  from  the  upper  part  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  from 
le  light  celiac  ganglion;  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  in  contact  with  the  aorta  below.  On  the 
fl  lide  are  the  left  cms  of  the  diaphragm,  the  left  celiac  ganglion,  the  ascending  part  of  the 
Liodenum,  and  some  coils  of  the  small  intestine. 

CoQtterftl  CircuUtioil. — The  collateral  circulation  would  be  carried  on  by  tlie  anastomoses 
ptween  the  internal  mammary  and  the  inferior  epigastric;  by  the  free  communication  between 
le  superior  and  inferior  mesenteries,  if  the  ligature  were  placed  between  these  vessels;  or  by  the 
ustomoais  between  the  inferior  mesenteric  and  the  internal  pudendal,  when  (as  is  more  common) 
le  point  of  ligature  is  below  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric;  and  possibly  by  the  anastomoses 
'  the  lumbar  arteries  with  the  branches  of  the  hypogastric. 

Bcutches. — The  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  may  be  divided  into  three 
!ts:  visceral,  parietal,  and  terminal. 

Visceral  Branches.  Parietal  Branches. 

Celiac,  Inferior  Phrenic3. 

Superior  Mesenteric.  Lumbars. 

Inferior  Mesenteric,  Middle  Sacral, 
Middle  Suprarenals. 
Renals, 

Internal  Spermatics.  Terminal  Branches. 
Ovarian  (in  the  female).  Common  Iliacs. 

Of  the  viscera!  branches,  the  celiac  artery  and  the  superior  and  inferior  mes- 
teric  arteries  are  unpaired,  while  the  suprarenals,  renals,  internal  spermatics, 
id  ovarian  are  paired.  Of  the  parietal  branches  the  inferior  phrenics  and  lumbars 
e  paired;  the  middle  sacral  is  unpaired.  The  terminal  branches  are  paired. 
The  celiac  artery  {a.  cceliaca;  celiac  axis)  (Figs.  532,  533)  is  a  short  thick  trunk, 
out  1.25  cm.  in  length,  which  arises  from  the  front  of  the  aorta,  just  below 
e  aortic  hiatus  of  the  diaphragm,  and,  passing  nearly  horizontally  forward, 
ndes  into  three  large  branches,  the  left  gastric,  the  hepatic,  and  the  splenic;  it 
casionaUy  gives  off  one  of  the  inferior  phrenic  arteries. 


— The  celiac  artery  is  covered  by  the  lesser  omentum.  On  the  rinht  aide  it  is  in 
ition  with  the  right  celiac  ganglion  and  the  caudate  process  of  the  liver;  on  the  I^i  tide,  with 
!  left  celiac  ganghon  and  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  Below,  it  ia  in  relation  to  the  uppei 
'der  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  tienal  vein. 

1.  The  Left  Gastric  Artery  {o.  gastrica  sinistra;  gastric  or  coronary  artery),  the 
allest  of  the  three  branches  of  the  celiac  artery,  passes  upward  and  to  the  left, 
iterior  to  the  omental  bursa,  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  Here  it  dis- 
butes  branches  to  the  esophagus,  which  anastomose  with  the  aortic  esophageal 
eries;  others  supply  the  cardiac  part  of  the  stomach,  anastomosing  with  branches 
the  lienal  artery.  It  then  runs  from  left  to  right,  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the 
mach  to  the  pylorus,  between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum ;  it  gives  branches 
both  surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  anastomoses  with  the  right  gastric  artery, 
i.  The  Hepatic  Artery  (a,  hepatica)  in  the  adult  is  intermediate  in  size  between 
;  left  gastric  and  lienal;  in  the  fetus,  it  is  the  largest  of  the  three  branches  of 
!  celiac  artery.  It  is  first  directed  forward  and  to  the  right,  to  the  upper  mar^n 
the  superior  part  of  the  duodenum,  forming  the  lower  boundary  of  the  epiploic 
amen  {foramen  of  Winslow).  It  then  crosses  the  portal  vein  anteriorly  and 
ends  between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,  and  in  front  of  the  epiploic  fora- 
n,  to  the  porta  hepatis,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  right  and  left,  which 
>ply  the  corresponding  lobes  of  the  liver,  accompanying  the  ramifications  of  the 
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rtal  vein  and  hepatic  ducts.    The  hepatic  artery,  in  its  course  along  the  rigli 
rder  of  the  lesser  omentum,  is  in  relation  with  the  common  bile-duct  and  portt 
in,  the  duct  lying  to  the  rijght  of  the  artery,  and  the  vein  behind. 
Its  branches  are: 

Right  Gastric. 

Gastroduodenal  (  Hig"  Gasti»6piploic 

I.  superior  rancreaticoduodenal. 

Cystic. 


Tta.  S32.— Tha  eeliu  utaty  ud  <ta  bnoBlua;  tha  Utct  hiM  bean  niaed,  and  tlw  I 
Uyar  of  tha  (ruler  omaotum  ramored. 

The  right  gastric  artery  (a.  gattrica  dextra;  ■pyhric  artery)  arises  from  the  hepati 
ove  the  pylorus,  descends  to  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  passes  fro 
;ht  to  left  along  its  lesser  curvature,  supplying  it  with  branches,  and  anastomo^ 
th  the  left  gastric  artery. 

The  gastroduodenal  arteir  (a.  gaatrodiiodenalis)  (Fig.  533)  is  a  short  biit  lar 
inch,  which  descends,  near  the  pylorus,  between  the  superior  part  of  the  du 
num  and  the  neck  of  the  pancreas,  and  divides  at  the  lower  border  of  the  duodenu 
:o  two  branches,  the  right  gaatroepiploic  and  the  superior  pancreaticodnoden: 
evious  to  its  division  it  gives  off  two  or  three  small  branches  to  the  pyloric  ei 
the  stomach  and  to  the  pancreas. 

The  right  gastraepiplolc  artery  (a.  gastroepiploica  dextra)  runs  from  right  to  li 
ing  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  between  the  layers  of  the  great 
lentum,  anastomosing  with  the  left  gastroepiploic  branch  of  the  lienal  artei 
:cept  at  the  pylorus,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  it  lies  about  a  finge 
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readth  from  the  greater  curvature.  This  vessel  gives  off  numerous  branches, 
ime  of  which  ascend  to  supply  both  surfaces  of  the  stomach,  while  others  descend 
I  supply  the  greater  omentum  and  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  middle  colic. 
The  raperior  paacreatuodiiodenal  artery  (a.  ■pancreaiicoduodenaiu  superior) 
seends  between  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  duodenum  and  pancreas.  It 
ipplies  both  these  organs,  and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  pancreaticoduodenal 
■anch  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  and  with  the  pancreatic  branches  of  the 
:nal  artery. 

BratKhei  to  gnaUr  oneittvm 


Pia.  633. — TIm  hUsd  ui«y  uid  iu  bnuieheg;  tha  (Uiiiwch  fau  bnn  niasd  mad  th*  EwrlMiwum  nmovad. 

[he  cystic  artery  (a.  cystiea)  (Fig.  532),  usually  a  branch  of  the  right  hepatic, 
ses  downward  and  forward  along  the  neck  of  Uie  gall-bladder,  and  divides  into 
I  branches,  one  ot  which  ramifies  on  the  free  surface,  the  other  on  the  attained 
face  of  the  gall-bladder. 

.  The  IJenal  or  Splenic  Artery  (a.  litnalis),  the  largest  branch  of  the  celiac 
;iy,  is  remarkable  for  the  tortuosity  of  its  course.    It  passes  horizontally  to 

left  side,  behind  the  stomach  and  the  omental  bursa  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
3g  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  accompanied  by  the  lienal  vein,  which 

below  it ;  it  crosses  in  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  left  kidney,  and,  on  arriving 
r  the  spleen,  divides  into  branches,  some  of  which  enter  the  hilus  of  that  organ 
ween  the  two  layers  of  the  phrenicolienal  ligament  to  be  distributed  to  the  tissues 
he  spleen ;  some  are  given  to  the  pancreas,  while  others  pass  to  the  greater  curva- 
i  of  the  stomach  between  the  layers  of  the  gastrolienal  ligament.  Its  branches  are : 
Pancreatic.  Short  Gastric.  Left  Gastroepiploic. 
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The  pancreatie  brauebes  (rami  •pancreaiici)  are  numerous  small  vessels  derivi 
from  the  Henal  as  it  runs  behind  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  supplying  i 
body  and  tail.  One  of  these,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  sometimes  given  off  near  tl 
tail  of  the  pancreas;  it  runs  from  left  to  right  near  the  posterior  siu-face  of  the  glan 
following  the  course  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  and  is  called  the  arteria  pancreatL 
Diagna.  These  vessels  anastomose  with  the  pancreatic  branches  of  the  pancreatic 
duodenal  and  superior  mesenteric  arteries. 


The  short  fastrle  arteries  (aa.  gastrica  breves;  vasa  brevia)  consist  of  from  five 
s^ven  smalt  branches,  which  ariae  from  the  end  of  the  lienal  artery,  and  from 
terminal  divisions.  They  pass  from  left  to  right,  between  the  layers  of  the  gasti 
lienal  ligament,  and  are  distributed  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  anasi 
mosing  with  branches  of  the  left  gastric  and  left  gastroepiploic  arteries. 

The  left  f  astioepiploie  irtery  (a.  gastroepiploica  sinistra)  the  largest  branch  of  t 
tienal,  runs  from  left  to  right  about  a  finger's  breadth  or  more  from  the  great 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  between  the  layers  of  the  greater  omentum,  and  anasi 
moses  with  the  right  gastroepiploic.  In  its  course  it  distributes  several  ascendi 
branches  to  both  surfaces  of  the  stomach;  others  descend  to  supply  the  great 
omentum  and  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  middle  colic. 

The  siqierior  mesenteric  artery  (a.  meaenterica  au-pertor)  (Fig.  534)  is  a  lai 
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ssel  which  supplies  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine,  except  the  superior 
rt  of  the  duodenum;  it  also  supplies  the  cecum  and  the  ascending  part  of  the  colon 
d  about  one-half  of  the  transverae  part  of  the  colon.  It  arises  from  the  front 
the  aorta,  about  1.25  cm.  below  the  celiac  artery,  and  is  crossed  at  its  origin  by 
e  lienal  vein  and  the  neck  of  the  pancreas.  It  passes  downward  and  forward, 
terior  to  the  processus  uncinatus  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  inferior  part 
the  duodenum,  and  descends  between  the  layers  of  the  mesenterj'  to  the  right 
jc  fossa,  where,  considerably  diminished  in  size,  it  anastomoses  with  one  of 
own  branches,  viz.,  the  ileocolic.  In  its  course  it  crosses  in  front  of  the  inferior 
na  cava,  the  right  ureter  and  Psoas  major,  and  forms  an  arch,  the  convexity  of 
lich  is  directed  forward  and  downward  to  the  left  side,  the  concavity  backward 
d  upward  to  the  right.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  superior  mesenteric  vein, 
lidi  lies  to  its  right  side,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus 
nen'es. 
BTaochea.^Its  branches  are: 

Inferior  Pancreaticoduodenal.  Ileocolic. 

Intestinal.  Right  Colic. 

Middle  Colic. 
I'he  Loleiior  Puicnaticoduodenal  Arter;  (a.  pancreaticoduodenalis  inferior)  is  given 
from  the  superior  mesenteric  or  from  its  first  intestinal  branch,  opposite  the 
per  border  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  duodenum.  It  courses  to  the  right 
tween  the  bead  of  the  pancreas  and  duodenum,  and  then  ascends  to  anastomose 
th  the  superior  pancreaticoduodenal  artery.  It  distributes  branches  to  the  head 
the  pancreas  and  to  the  descending  and  inferior  parts  of  the  duodenum. 
rhe  Intestiiial  Arteries  {aa.  iniestinales;  vasa  intesHni  tennis)  arise  from  the  convex 
e  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  They  are  usually  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
number,  and  are  distributed  to  the  jejunum  and  ileum.  They  run  nearly  parallel 
h  one  another  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  each  vessel  dividing  into 
3  branches,  which  unite  with  adjacent  branches,  forming  a  series  of  arches,  the 
ivexities  of  which  are  directed  toward  the  intestine  (Fig.  535).  From  this  first 
of  arches  branches  arise,  which  unite  with  similar  branches  from  above  and  below 
I  thus  a  second  series  of  arches  is  formed ;  from  the  lower  branches  of  the  artery, 
bird,  a  fourth,  or  even  a  fifth  series  of  arches  may  be  formed,  diminishing  in 
I  the  nearer  they  approach  the  intestine.  In  the  short,  upper  part  of  the  mesen- 
/  only  one  set  of  arches  exists,  but  as  the  depth  of  the  mesentery  increases, 
jnd,  third,  fourth,  or  even  fifth  groups  are  developed.  From  the  terminal 
ties  numerous  small  straight  vessels  arise  which  encircle  the  intestine,  upon 
ch  they  are  distributed,  ramifying  between  its  coats.  From  the  intestinal 
iries  small  branches  are  given  off  to  the  lymph  glands  and  other  structures 
ii'een  the  layers  of  the  mesentery. 

'he  Deocolie  Artery  (a.  ileocolica)  is  the  lowest  branch  arising  from  the  concavity 
he  superior  mesenteric  artery.  It  passes  downward  and  to  the  right  behind  the 
toneum  toward  the  right  iliac  fossa,  where  it  divides  into  a  superior  and  an 
rior  branch;  the  inferior  anastomoses  with  the  end  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
■rj',  the  superior  with  the  right  colic  artery. 

he  inferior  branch  of  the  ileocolic  runs  toward  the  upper  border  of  the  ileo- 
:  junction  and  supplies  the  following  branches  (Fig.  536) : 

t)  colic,  which  pass  upward  on  the  ascending  colon;  (&)  anterior  and  posterior. 
JL  which  are  distributed  to  the  front  and  back  of  the  cecum;  (c)  an  appeniUeaUr 
ry,  which  descends  behind  the  termination  of  the  ileum  and  enters  the  mesen- 
>le  of  the  vermiform  process;  it  runs  near  the  free  margin  of  this  mesenteriole 
ends  in  branches  which  supply  the  vermiform  process;  and  (d)  ileal,  which  run 
ard  and  to  the  left  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  and  anastomose  with  the 
lination  of  the  superior  mesenteric. 
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The  Kigbt  Colic  Aitei?  (a.  colica  dexlra)  arites  from  about  the  middle  of  the  con- 
cavity of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  or  from  a  stem  cotmnon  to  it  and  the  ileo- 
colic. It  passes  to  the  right  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  in-  front  of  the  right 
internal  spermatic  or  ovarian  vessels,  the  right  lu^ter  and  the  Psoas  major,  toward 
the  middle  of  the  ascending  colon;  sometimes  the  vessel  lies  at  a  higher  level, 
itid  crosses  the  descending  part  of  the  duodenum  and  the  lower  end  of  the  right 
ludney.  At  the  colon  it  divides  into  a  descending  branch,  which  anastomoses  with 
:he  ileocolic,  and  an  ascending  branch,  which  anastomoses  with  the  middle  colic. 
rhese  branches  form  arches,  from  the  convexity  of  which  vessels  are  distributed 
■a  the  ascending  colon. 


The  Middle  Colic  Artery  {a.  colica  media)  arises  from  the  superior  mesenteric 
St  below  the  pancreas  and,  passing  downward  and  forward  between  the  layers  of 
e  transverse  mesocolon,  divides  into  two  branches,  right  and  left;  the  former 
astomoses  with  the  right  colic;  the  latter  with  the  left  colic,  a  branch  of  the  in- 
■ior  mesenteric.  The  arches  thus  formed  are  placed  about  two  fingers'  breadth 
)m  the  transverse  colon,  to  which  they  distribute  branches. 
The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  (a.  mesenterica  inferior)  (Fig.  537)  supplies  the 
t  half  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  colon,  the  whole  of  the  descending  and  iliac 
rts  of  the  colon,  the  sigmoid  colon,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rectum.  It  is 
lailer  than  the  superior  mesenteric,  and  arises  from  the  aorta,  about  3  or  4  cm. 
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spermatic,  but  on  arriving  at  the  upper  opening  of  the  lesser  pelvis  the  ovarian 
artery  passes  inward,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  ovariopelvic  ligament  and  of 
the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  to  be  distributed  to  the  ovary.  Small  branches 
are  given  to  the  ureter  and  the  uterine  tube,  and  one  passes  on  to  the  side  of  the 
uterus,  and  unites  with  the  uterine  artery.  Other  offsets  are  continued  on  the  round 
ligament  of  the  uterus,  through  the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  integument  of  the  labium 
majug  and  groin. 

At  an  early  period  of  fetal  life,  when  the  testes  or  ovaries  lie  by  the  side  of  the 
vertebral  column,  below  the  kidneys,  the  internal  spermatic  or  ovarian  arteries 
are  short;  but  with  the  descent  of  these  organs  into  the  scrotum  or  lesser  pelvis, 
the  arteries  are  gradually  lengthened. 

The  inferior  phrenic  arteries  (aa.  phrentccB  inferiores)  (Fig.  531)  are  two  small 
vessels,  which  supply  the  diaphragm  but  present  much  variety  in  their  origin. 
They  may  arise  separately  from  the  front  of  the  aorta,  immediately  above  the  celiac 
artery,  or  by  a  common  trunk,  which  may  spring  either  from  the:aorta  or  from  the 
celiac  artery.  Sometimes  one  is  derived  from  the  aorta,  and  the  other  from  one  of 
the  renal  arteries;  they  rarely  arise  as  separate  vessels  from  the  aorta.  They 
diverge  from  one  another  across  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  and  then  run  ob- 
liquely upward  and  lateralward  upon  its  under  surface.  The  left  phrenic  passes 
behind  the  esophagus,  and  runs  forward  on  the  left  side  of  the  esophageal  hiatus. 
The  right  phrenic  passes  behind  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  along  the  right  side 
of  the  foramen  which  transmits  that  vein.  Near  the  back  part  of  the  central 
tendon  each  vessel  divides  into  a  medial  and  a  lateral  branch.  The  medial  branch 
curves  forward,  and  anastomoses  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with 
the  musculophrenic  and  pericardiacophrenic  arteries.  The  lateral  branch  passes 
toward  the  side  of  the  thorax,  and  anastomoses  with  the  lower  intercostal  arteries, 
and  with  the  musculophrenic.  The  lateral  branch  of  the  right  phrenic  gives  off 
a  few  vessels  to  the  inferior  vena  cava;  and  the  left  one,  some  branches  to  the 
esophagus.  Each  vessel  gives  off  superior  suprarenal  branches  to  the  suprarenal 
gland  of  its  own  side.  The  spleen  and  the  liver  also  receive  a  few  twigs  from  the 
left  and  right  vessels  respectively. 

The  lumbar  arteries  {da.  hmbales)  are  in  series  with  the  intercostals.  They 
are  usually  four  in  number  on  either  side,  and  arise  from  the  back  of  the  aorta, 
opposite  the  bodies  of  the  upper  four  lumbar  vertebrae.  A  fifth  pair,  small  in  size, 
is  occasionally  present :  they  arise  from  the  middle  sacral  artery.  They  run  lateral- 
ward  and  backward  on  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  behind  the  sympathetic 
trunk,  to  the  intervals  between  the  adjacent  transverse  processes,  and  are  then 
continued  into  the  abdominal  wall.  The  arteries  of  the  right  side  pass  behind  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  and  the  upper  two  on  each  side  run  behind  the  corresponding 
crus  of  the  diaphragm.  The  arteries  of  both  sides  pass  beneath  the  tendinous 
arches  which  give  origin  to  the  Psoas  major,  and  are  then  continued  behind  this 
muscle  and  the  lumbar  plexus.  They  now  cross  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  the  upper 
three  arteries  running  behind,  the  last  usually  in  front  of  the  muscle.  At  the  lateral 
border  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum  they  pierce  the  posterior  aponeurosis  of  the 
Transversus  abdominis  and  are  carried  forward  between  this  muscle  and  the 
Obliquus  internus.  They  anastomose  A/ith  the  lower  intercostal,  the  subcostal, 
the  iliolumbar,  the  deep  iliac  circumflex,  and  the  inferior  epigastric  arteries. 

Branches. — In  the  interval  between  the  adjacent  transverse  processes  each  lumbar 
artery  gives  off  a  posterior  ramus  which  is  continued  backward  between  the  trans- 
verse processes  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  skin  of  the  back;  it  furnishes 
a  spinal  branch  which  enters  the  vertebral  canal  and  is  distributed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  spinal  branches  of  the  posterior  rami  of  the  intercostal  arteries 
(page  601).  Muscular  branches  are  supplied  from  each  lumbar  artery  and  from  its 
posterior  ramus  to  the  neighboring  muscles. 
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The  middle  sacral  arteir  (a.  sacralia  media)  (Fig.  531)  is  a  small  vessel,  which 
ansa  from  the  back  of  the  aorta,  a  little  above  its  bifurcation.  It  descends  in 
[he  middle  line  in  front  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrse,  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  and  ends  in  the  glomus  coccygeum  {coccygeal  gland).  From  it,  minute 
branches  are  said  to  pass  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  rectum.  On  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  it  anastomoses  with  the  lumbar  branch  of  the  iliolumbar  artery; 
in  front  of  the  sacrum  it  anastomoses  with  the  lateral  sacral  arteries,  and  sends 
offsets  into  the  anterior  sacral  foramina.  It  is  crossed  by  the  left  common  iliac 
vein,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  vense  comitantes ;  these  unite  to  form  a  single 
vessel,  which  opens  into  the  left  common  iliac  vein. 


HE  COMHOH  lUAC  A&TEBIES    (AA.  UJACS  COMMUNES)    (Figs.  531,  539). 

The  abdominal  aorta  divides,  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
irtebra,  into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries.  Each  is  about  5  cm.  in  length.  They 
verge  from  the  termination  of  the  aorta,  pass  downward  and  lateralward,  and 
vide,  opposite  the  intervertebral  fibrocartilage  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra 
id  the  sacrum,  into  two  branches,  the  external  iUae  and  hypoKastric  arteries; 
e  former  supplies  the  lower  extremity;  the  latter,  the  viscera  and  parietes  of  the 
J  via. 
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Kmiatic,  but  on  arriving  at  the  upper  opening  of  the  lesser  pelvis  the  ovarian 
■tery  passes  inward,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  ovariopelvic  ligament  and  of 
le  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  to  be  distributed  to  the  ovary.  Small  branches 
"6  given  to  the  ureter  and  the  uterine  tube,  and  one  passes  on  to  the  side  of  the 
tenia,  and  unites  with  the  uterine  artery.  Other  offsets  are  continued  on  the  round 
^ment  of  the  uterus,  through  the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  integument  of  the  labium 
lajus  and  groin. 

At  an  early  period  of  fetal  life,  when  the  testes  or  ovaries  lie  by  the  side  of  the 
irtebra)  column,  below  the  kidneys,  the  internal  spermatic  or  ovarian  arteries 
re  short;  but  with  the  descent  of  these  organs  into  the  scrotum  or  lesser  pelvis; 
16  arteries  are  gradually  lengthened. 

The  inlerior  phrenic  arteries  {aa.  phrenixxe  inferiores)  (Fig.  531)  are  two  small 
easels,  which  supply  the  diaphragm  but  present  much  variety  in  their  origin 
hey  may  arise  separately  from  the  front  of  the  aorta,  immediately  above  the  celia( 
rtery,  or  by  a  common  trunk,  which  may  spring  either  from  the'sorta  or  from  tb* 
iliac  artery.  Sometimes  one  is  derived  from  the  aorta,  and  the  other  from  one  ol 
le  renal  arteries;  they  rarely  arise  as  separate  vessels  from  the  aorta.  Tbej 
iverge  from  one  another  across  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  and  then  run  ob- 
quely  upward  and  lateralward  upon  its  under  surface.  The  left  phrenic  passe; 
ehind  the  esophagus,  and  runs  forward  on  the  left  side  of  the  esophageal  hiatus 
he  right  phrenic  passes  behind  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  along  the  right  sid( 
r  the  foramen  which  transmits  that  vein.  Near  the  back  part  of  the  central 
mdon  each  vessel  divides  into  a  medial  and  a  lateral  branch.  The  medial  bianct 
jrves  forward,  and  anastomoses  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  witl: 
le  musculophrenic  and  pericardiacophrenic  arteries.  The  lateral  branch  passe! 
)ward  the  side  of  the  thorax,  and  anastomoses  with  the  lower  intercostal  arteries 
nd  with  the  musculophrenic.    The  lateral  branch  of  the  right  phrenic  gives  of 

few  vessels  to  the  inferior  vena  cava;  and  the  left  one,  some  branches  to  th« 
iophagus.  Each  vessel  gives  off  superior  suprarenal  branches  to  the  suprarena 
land  of  its  own  side.  The  spleen  and  the  liver  also  receive  a  few  twigs  from  th< 
ift  and  right  vessels  respectively. 

The  hunbar  arteries  {aa.  lurr^Kdea)  are  in  series  with  the  intercostals.  The; 
pe  usually  four  in  number  on  either  side,  and  arise  from  the  back  of  the  aorta 
pposite  the  bodies  of  the  upper  four  lumbar  vertebne.  A  fifth  pair,  small  in  size 
.  occasionally  present:  they  arise  from  the  middle  sacral  artery.  They  run  lateral 
ard  and  backward  on  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebree,  behind  the  sympathetii 
■unk,  to  the  intervals  between  the  adjacent  transverse  processes,  and  are  thei 
antinued  into  the  abdominal  wall.  The  arteries  of  the  right  side  pass  behind  thi 
iferior  vena  cava,  and  the  upper  two  on  each  side  run  behind  the  correspondini 
rus  of  the  diaphragm.  The  arteries  of  both  sides  pass  beneath  the  tendinou 
rches  which  give  origin  to  the  Psoas  major,  and  are  then  continued  behind  thi 
luscle  and  the  lumbar  plexus.  They  now  cross  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  the  uppe 
[tree  arteries  running  behind,  the  last  usually  in  front  of  the  muscle.  At  the  laters 
order  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum  they  pierce  the  posterior  aponeurosis  of  th 
'ransversus  abdominis  and  are  carried  forward  between  this  muscle  and  th 
tbiiquus  internus.  They  anastomose  \vith  the  lower  intercostal,  the  subcostal 
he  iliolumbar,  the  deep  iliac  circumflex,  and  the  inferior  epigastric  arteries. 

Branches. — In  the  interval  between  the  adjacent  transverse  processes  each  lumba 
rtery  gives  off  a  posterior  ramus  which  is  continued  backward  between  the  trans 
erse  processes  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  skin  of  the  back;  itfumishe 

spinal  branch  which  enters  the  vertebral  canal  and  is  distributed  in  a  manne 
imilar  to  the  spinal  branches  of  the  posterior  rami  of  the  intercostal  arterie 
page  601).  Muscular  branches  are  supplied  from  each  lumbar  artery  and  from  it 
osterior  ramus  to  the  neighboring  muscles. 
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The  middle  sacral  atterjr  (a.  sacralis  viedia)  (Fig.  531)  is  a  small  vessel,  whic 
ames  from  the  back  of  the  aorta,  a  little  above  its  bifurcation.  It  descends  i 
the  middle  line  in  front  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrse,  the  sacrum  an 
coccyx,  and  ends  in  the  glomus  coccygeum  {coccygeal  gland).  From  it,  minut 
branches  are  said  to  pass  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  rectum.  On  the  las 
lumbar  vertebra  it  anastomoses  with  the  lumbar  branch  of  the  iliolumbar  artery 
in  front  of  the  sacrum  it  anastomoses  with  the  lateral  sacral  arteries,  and  send 
offsets  into  the  anterior  sacral  foramina.  It  is  crossed  by  the  left  common  ilia 
vein,  and  is  accompanied  by  apairof  vence  comitantes;  these  unite  to  form  a  singl 
vessel,  which  opens  into  the  left  common  iliac  vein. 


HE  COHHOH  njAC  ABTEBIES    (AA.  lUACf  COMMUNES)   (Figs.  531,  539) 

The  abdominal  aorta  divides,  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumba 
ertebra,  into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries.  Each  is  about  5  cm.  in  length.  The; 
iverge  from  the  termination  of  the  aorta,  pass  downward  and  lateralward,  am 
ivide,  opposite  the  intervertebral  fibrocartilage  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebr 
:id  the  sacrum,  into  two  branches,  the  external  iUae  and  hypofaatric  arteriei 
le  former  supplies  the  lower  extremity;  the  latter,  the  viscera  and  parietes  of  th 
elvis. 
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m  Iliac  artery  (Fig.  539)  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  left,  and 
jely  across  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  In  fwjti  o\ 
;um,  the  small  intestines,  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerves, 
:  division,  the  ureter.  Behind,  it  is  separated  from  the  bodies  oi 
th  lumbar  vertebree,  and  the  intervening  fibrocartilage,  by  th« 
;  two  common  iliac  veins  and  the  commencement  of  the  inferioi 
tUy,  it  is  in  relation,  above,  with  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  the 
;  vein;  and,  below,  with  the  Psoas  major.  Medial  to  it,  above, 
iliac  vein. 

1  iliac  irteij  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  peritoneum,  the 
anches  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  and  the  superior  hemorrhoidal 
ised  at  its  point  of  bifurcation  by  the  ureter.  It  rests  on  the 
h  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  the  intervening  fibrocartilage. 
iliac  vein  lies  partly  medial  to,  and  partly  behind  the  artery; 
'  is  in  relation  with  the  Psoas  major. 

common  iliac  arteries  ^ive  oif  small  branches  to  the  peritoneum; 
ers,  and  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue,  and  occasionally  give 
mbar,  or  accessory  renal  arteries. 

point  of  origin  voriea  according  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta.  la  three- 
iber  of  caeea,  the  &orta  bifurcated  either  upon  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra, 
Age  betneen  it  and  the  fifth;  the  bifurcation  beiog,  in  oue  case  out  of  nine, 
;  of  eleven,  above  this  point.  In  about  SO  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  aorti 
)  cm.  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  more  frequenti] 

n  is  subject  to  great  variety.  In  two-thirds  of  a  large  number  of  cases  ii 
umbar  vertebra  and  the  upper  border  of  the  sacrum;  beii^  above  that  poini 
it,  and  below  it  in  one  case  out  of  six.  The  left  common  iliac  artwy  divide 
uently  than  the  right. 

also,  of  the  two  common  ihac  arteriee  vary.  The  right  common  iliac  wai 
ree  cases;  the  left  in  fifty-two;  while  they  were  equal  in  fifty-three.  Tbi 
varied,  in  five-sevenths  of  the  cases  examined,  from  3.5  to  7.5  cm.;  in  abou 
cases  the  artery  was  longer,  and  in  the  other  half,  shorter;  the  minimun 
a  1.25  cm.,  the  maximum,  11  cm.  In  rare  instances,  the  right  commoi 
rantiAg,  the  ertemal  iliac  and  hypogastric  arising  directly  from  the  aorts 
m. — The  principal  agents  in  carrying  on  the  collateral  circulation  after  thi 
re  to  the  common  iliac  are;  the  anastomoses  of  the  hemorrhoidal  branche 
th  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  from  the  inferior  mesenteric;  of  the  uterine 
uteries  of  the  opposite  sides;  of  the  lateral  sacral  with  the  middle  sacra 
r  epigastric  with  the  internal  mammaiy,  inferior  intercostal,  and  lumba 
iliac  circumflex  with  the  lumbar  arteries;  of  the  iliolumbar  with  the  las 
!  obturator  art^,  by  means  of  its  pubic  branch,  with  the  vessel  of  tb 
1  the  inferior  epigastric. 

i  Artery  (A.  Hypogastrica;  Intenial  Iliac  Artery)  (Fig.  539). 

artery  supplies  the  walls  and  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  the  buttock 
ins,  and  the  medial  side  of  the  thigh.  It  is  a  short,  thick  vessel 
Ktemal  iliac,  and  about  4  cm.  in  length.  It  arises  at  the  blfur 
mon  iliac,  opposite  the  lumbosacral  articulation,  and,  passiiij 
upper  margin  of  the  greater  sciatic  foramen,  divides  into  twi 
teiiw  and  a  posterior. 

relation  in  front  with  the  ureter;  h^ind,  with  the  internal  iliac  vein,  th 
kd  the  Piriformis  muscle;  laterally,  near  its  origin,  with  the  external  ilia 
len  it  and  the  Psoas  major  muscle;  lower  down,  with  the  obturator  nerv« 

hypogastric  arterj'  is  twice  as  large  as  the  external  iliac,  and  i 
ation  of  the  common  iliac.  It  ascends  along  the  side  of  th< 
upward  on  the  back  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  to  tbi 
;ng  toward  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  Having  passed  througl 
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tbe  umbilicsl  opening,  the  two  arteries,  now  termed  nmbilicil,  enter  the  umbilical 
xird,  where  they  are  coiled  around  the  umbilical  vein,  and  ultimately  ramify  in 
the  placenta. 

At  birth,  when  the  placental  circulation  ceases,  the  pelvic  portion  only  of  the 
irtery  remains  patent  and  constitutes  the  hypogastric  and  the  first  part  of  the 
luperior  vesical  artery  of  the  adult;  the  remainder  of  the  vessel  b  converted  into 
I  solid  fibrous  cord,  tbe  lateral  umbilical  licaineiit  (MiieToted  hypogastric  artery) 
rhidi  extends  from  the  pelvb  to  the  umbilicus. 

PteoliftritiM  ai  Rvfarda  Lancth.^In  tno-thirda  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  leoRth  of  the 
ijpc^Bstric  varied  between  2.25  and  3.4  cm.;  in  the  remaininK  third  it  was  more  frequently 
cofer  than  shorter,  the  maximum  length  being  about  7  cm.  the  miniTnnm  about  I  cm. 

The  lengths  of  the  common  iliac  and  hypogastric  arteriea  bear  an  inverse  proportion  to  each 
ither,  the  hypogastric  artery  being  long  when  the  common  iliac  ig  short,  and  vice  ver«a. 

is  Eeiarda  iti  Plaes  of  Division.— The  place  of  division  of  the  hypogastric  varies  between 
he  upper  mai^in  of  the  sacrum  sjid  the  upper  border  of  the  greater  sciatic  foramen. 

The  right  and  left  hypofcastric  arteriea  in  a  series  of  cases  often  differed  in  lenf^th,  but  neither 
eemed  constantly  to  exceed  the  other. 

Collateral  Circulation. — The  circulation  after  ligature  of  the  hypogastric  artery  is  carried  on 
y  the  anastomoeea  of  the  uterine  and  ovarian  arteriea;  of  the  vesical  arteriea  of  the  two  sides; 
I  the  hemorrhoidal  branchee  of  the  hypogastric  with  those  from  the  inferior  mesenteric;  of  the 
bturator  artery,  by  means  of  its  pubic  branch,  with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the 
iferior  epigastric  and  medial  femoral  circumflex;  of  the  circumflex  and  perforating  branches  of 
ie  profunda  femoriswith  the  inferior  gluteal;  of  the  superior  gluteal  with  the  posterior  branches 
I  the  lateral  sacral  arteries;  of  the  iliolumbar  with  the  last  lumbar;  of  the  lateral  sacral  with  tbe 
liddle  sacral;  and  of  the  iliac  circumflex  with  the  iliolumbar  and  superior  gluteal.' 

Branches. — The  branches  of  the  hypogastric  artery  are: 

From  the  Avierior  Trunk.  From  the  Posterior  Trunk. 

Superior  Vesical,  Iliolumbar. 

Middle  Vesical.  Lateral  Sacral. 

Inferior  Vesical.  Superior  Gluteal. 

Middle  Hemorrhoidal. 
Obturator. 
Internal  Pudendal. 
Inferior  Gluteal. 

vS  }'""" "'^''^ 

The  siQwrior  vesical  artery  (a.  veaicalis  superior)  supplies  numerous  branches 

the  upper  part  of  the  bladder.    From  one  of  these  a  slender  vessel,  the  artery 

the  dnctos  deferens,  takes  origin  and  accompanies  the  duct  in  its  course  to  the 

rtis,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  internal  spermatic  artery.    Other  branches 

pply  the  ureter.     The  first  part  of  the  superior  vesical  artery  represents  the 

rminal  section  of  the  pervious  portion  of  the  fetal  hypogastric  artery. 

The  middle  vesical  artery  (a.  vesicals  medialw),  usually  a  branch  of  the  superior, 

distributed  to  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  and  the  vesiculse  seminales. 

The  infeiior  vesical  artery  (a.  vesicalis  inferior)  frequently  arises  in  common 

th  the  middle  hemorrhoidal,  and  is  distributed  to  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  tbe 

estate,  and  the  vesiculse  seminales.   The  branches  to  the  prostate  communicate 

th  the  corresponding  vessels  of  the  opposite  side. 

rhe  middle  hemorrhoidal  arteiy  (a.  hfFmorrhoidalis  media)  usually  arises  with 

;  preceding  vessel.    It  is  distributed  to  the  rectum,  anastomosing  with  the 

erior  vesical  and  with  the  superior  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  arteries.    It  gives 

sets  to  the  vesiculse  seminales  and  prostate. 

rhe  uterine  artery  (a.  vieHrui)  (Fig.  640)  springs  from  the  anterior  division  of 


rf-Chir. 
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the  hj'pogastric  and  runs  medialward  on  the  Levator  ani  and  toward  the  cervLt 
uteri;  about  2  cm.  from  the  cervix  it  crosses  above  and  in  front  of  the  ureter,  to 
which  it  supplies  a  small  branch.  Reaching  the  side  of  the  uterus  it  asceuds  in  a 
tortuous  manner  between  the  two  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  to  the  junction 
of  the  uterine  tube  and  uterus.  It  then  runs  lateralward  toward  the  hilus  of  the 
ovary,  and  ends  by  joining  with  the  ovarian  artery.  It  supplies  branches  to  the 
cervix  uteri  and  others  which  descend  on  the  vagina;  the  latter  anastomose  with 
branches  of  the  va^nal  arteries  and  form  with  them  two  median  longitudinal 
vessels— the  aiyfos  arteries  of  the  vagina — oiie  of  which  runs  down  in  front  of 
and  the  other  behind  the  vagina.  It  supplies  numerous  branches  to  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  and  from  its  terminal  portion  twigs  are  distributed  to  the  uterine  tube  and 
the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus. 

The  vaginal  artery  {a.  vaginalis)  usually  corresponds  to  the  inferior  vesical  in 
the  male;  it  descends  upon  the  vagina,  supplying  its  mucous  membrane,  and  sends 
branches  to  the  bulb  of  the  vestibule,  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  the  contiguous 
part  of  the  rectum.  It  assists  in  forming  the  azygos  arteries  of  the  vagina,  and 
is  frequently  represented  by  two  or  three  branches. 


The  obtnrator  artery  (a.  obturatoria)  passes  forward  and  downward  on  the  latera 
wall  of  the  pelvis,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and,  escaping  fron 
the  pelvic  cavity  through  the  obturator  canal,  it  divides  into  an  anterior  and  i 
posterior  branch.  In  the  pelvic  cavity  this  vessel  is  in  relation,  laterally,  with  th< 
obturator  fascia;  medially,  with  the  ureter,  ductus  deferens,  and  peritoneum 
while  a  little  below  it  is  lie  obturator  nen'c. 

Branches. — Inside  the  pelvis  the  obturator  artery  gives  off  iliac  branches  to  tb< 
iliac  fossa,  which  supply  the  bone  and  the  Iliacus,  and  anastomose  with  the  ilio 
lumbar  artery;  a  vesical  branch,  which  runs  backward  to  supply  the  bladder;  ant 
a  pnbie  branch,  which  is  given  off  from  the  vessel  just  before  it  leaves  the  pelvi 
cavity.    The  pubic  branch  ascends  upon  the  back  of  the  pubis,  communicatinj 
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vith  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  inferior  epigastric 
irtery. 

Outside  the  pelvis,  the  obturator  artery  divides  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  obtur- 
itor  foramen,  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch  which  encircle  the  foramen 
iuder  cover  of  the  Obturator  extemus. 

The  anterior  branch  runs  forward  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  obturator  mem- 
irane  and  then  curves  downward  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen.  It 
iistributes  branches  to  the  Obturator  externus,  Pectineua,  Adductores,  and  Gracilis, 
ind  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  branch  and  with  the  medial  femoral  circum- 
lex  artery. 

The  poeterior  branch  follows  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  and  turns  for- 
rard  on  the  inferior  ramus  of  the  ischium,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  anterior 
iranch.  It  gives  twigs  to  the  muscles  attached  to  the  ischial  tuberosity  and  anas- 
omoses  with  the  inferior  gluteal.  It  also  supplies  an  articular  branch  which 
nters  the  hip-joint  through  the  acetabular  notch,  ramifies  in  the  fat  at  the  bottom 
\  the  acetabulum?  and  sends  a  twig  along  the  ligamentum  teres  to  the  head  of  the 
emur. 

PecoliaritiM. — The  obtur&tor  artery  sometimes  arises  from  the  main  stem  or  from  the  posterior 
rtrnk  of  the  hypogastric,  or  it  may  BpriDR  from  the  superior  gluteal  artery;  occasicmolly  it  arisM 
om  the  ext^nal  iliac.  Id  about  two  out  of  every  seven  cases  it  springs  from  the  inferior  epi- 
utric  and  descends  almost  vertically  to  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen.  The  artery 
I  this  course  usually  lies  in  contact  with  the  external  iliac  vein,  and  on  the  lateral  eide  of  the 
moral  ring  CFig.  54 1 X );  in  such  cases  it  would  not  be  endangered  in  the  operation  for  strangulated 
moral  hernia.  Ocraaionally,  however,  it  curves  along  the  free  margin  of  the  lacunar  ligament 
'ig.  bilB),  and  if  in  such  circumstances  a  femoral  hernia  occurred,  the  vessel  would  almost 
impletely  encircle  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  would  be  in  great  danger  of  being  wounded 

an  operation  were  performed  for  strangulation. 


Fia.  541. — VarutioDi  in  origin  ud  i»iins  of  obtorator  artary. 

The  internal  pudendal  arteiy  (a.  -pudenda  interna;  internal  pudic  artery)  is  the 
aaller  of  the  two  terminal  brandies  of  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  hypogastric,  and 
pplies  the  external  organs  of  generation.  Though  the  course  of  the  artery  is 
e  same  in  the  two  sexes,  thC' vessel  is  smaller  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and 
e  distribution  of  its  branches  somewhat  different.  The  description  of  its  arrange- 
ent  in  the  male  will  first  be  ^ven,  and  subsequentlj  the  differences  which  it 
esents  in  the  female  will  be  mentioned. 

The  internal  pndendid  artery  in  the  male  passes  downward  and  outward  to  the 
^er  border  of  the  greater  sciatic  foramen,  and  emerges  from  the  pelvis  between 
e  Piriformis  and  Coccygeus;  it  then  crosses  the  ischial  spine,  and  enters  the  peri- 
um  through  the  lesser  sciatic  foramen.  The  artery  now  crosses  the  Obturator 
lemus,  along  the  lateral  ksU  of  the  ischiorectal  fossa,  being  situated  about  4  cm, 
ove  the  lower  margin  of  the  ischial  tuberosity.  It  gradually  approaches  the 
ii^D  of  the  inferior  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  passes  forward  between  the  two 
■ers  of  the  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm;  it  then  runs  foiVard  along  the 
^ial  margin  of  the  inferior  ramus  of  the  pubis,  and  about  1.25  cm.  behind  the 
bic  arcuate  ligament  it  pierces  the  inferior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm 
d  divides  into  the  dorsal  and  deep  arteries  of  the  penis. 
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pelvis,  it  lies  in  front  of  the  FirifonniB  muscle,  the  sacral  plexus  oi 
iteol  Krtxry.  Aa  it  crosses  the  ischial  spine,  it  is  covered  by  the  GluUcui 
by  the  aacrotuberous  Ugament.  Here  the  pudendal  nerve  lies  to  th( 
to  the  Obturator  internus  to  the  lateral  side  of  the  vessel.  In  the  peri 
wall  of  the  ischiorectal  foeea,  in  a  canal  {AUxck't  canal)  ttrnwA  by  thi 
BBcia.   It  is  aceonpanied  by  a  pair  of  vens  cotnitantes  and  the  pudenda 

imal  pudendal  artery  is  sometimes  smaller  than  usual,  or  fails  to  givi 
branches;  in  such  cases  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  branches  derived 
1,  the  4ee«U0T7  pndendftl,  which  generally  arises  from  the  internii 
B  exit  from  the  greater  sciatic  foramen.  It  passes  forward  along  thi 
and  across  the  side  of  the  prostate  to  the  root  of  the  penis,  where  il 
liaphragm,  and  gives  off  the  branches  usually  derived  from  the  interna 
iciency  most  frequently  met  with  is  that  in  which  the  internal  pudmda 
urethral  bulb,  the  dorsal  and  deep  arteries  of  the  penis  being  derivec 
dal.  The  internal  pudendal  artery  may  also  end  as  the  perineal,  tht 
I  being  derived,  with  the  other  two  branches,  from  the  accessor?  vessel 
y  pudendal  artery  is  derived  from  one  of  the  Other  branches  of  thi 
requently  the  inferior  vesical  or  the  obturator. 

Dches  of  the  internal  pudendal  artery  (Figs.  542,  543)  are 

Artery  of  the  Urethra!  Bulb, 
rhoidal.  Urethral. 

Deep  Artery  of  the  Penis. 
Dorsal  Artery  of  the  Penb. 


— Tb*  nipttflcial  bniwlu*  ol  the  i 

beB  consist  of  two  sets:  one  given  off  in  the  pelvis;  the  othei 
le  ischial  spine.  The  former  consists  of  several  small  ofTsel 
/ator  ani,  the  Obturator  internus,  the  Piriformis,  and  tt 
iches  given  off  outside  the  pelvis  are  distributed  to  ti 
;  Glutseus  maximus  and  external  rotator  muscles.  The 
ches  of  the  inferior  gluteal  artery. 
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The  Inferior  Hemorrhoidal  Alter;  (a.  fuFmoTrhoidaUs  inferior)  arises  from  the 
internal  pudendal  as  it  passes  above  the  ischial  tuberosity.  Piercing  the  wall 
of  Alcock's  canal  it  divides  into  two  or  three  branches  which  cross  the  ischiorectal 
fossa,  and  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  anal  region,  and 
send  offshoots  around  the  lower  edge  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  to  the  skin  of  the 
buttock.  They  anastomose  with  the  corresponding  vessels  of  the  opposite  side,  with 
the  superior  and  middle  hemorrhoidal,  and  with  the  perineal  artery. 

The  Perineal  Artery  {a.  perinei;  superficial  •perineal  artery)  amea  from  the  internal 
pudendal,  in  front  of  the  preceding  brancnesranJ  turns  upward,  crossing  either 
3ver  or  under  the  Transversus  perineei  superficialis,  and  runs  forward,  parallel 
to  the  pubic  arch,  in  the  interspace  between  the  Bulbocavernosus  and  Ischiocaver- 
103113,  both  of  which  it  supplies,  and  finally  divides  into  several  posterior  scrotal 
jruches  which  are  distributed  to  the  skin  and  dartos  tunic  of  the  scrotum.  As 
t  crosses  the  Transversus  perin£ei  superficialis  it  gives  off  the  transToise  perineal 
irtarr  which  runs  transversely  on  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  muscle,  and  anasto- 
noses  with  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  perineal 
ind  inferior  hemorrhoidal  arteries.  It  supplies  the  Transversus  perineei  super- 
icialis  and  the  structures  between  the  anus  and  the  urethral  bulb. 


SrtBy  itftirtt^ral  bulb 

/nlenwl  pudeiuiai  artery 

BuSrt^rtOiral  gland 


Fio.  M3. — The  dnpar  bni 

The  Artery  of  the  Urethral  Bnlb  (a.  buVn  urethra)  is  a  short  vessel  of  large  caliber 
lich  arises  from  the  internal  pudendal  between  the  two  layers  of  fascia  of  the  uro- 
aital  diaphragm;  it  passes  medialward,  pierces  the  inferior  fascia  of  the  urogenital 
Lpbragm,  and  gives  oflf  branches  whi<i  ramify  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  and  in 
;  posterior  part  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  urethrse.  It  gives  off  a  small  branch 
the  bulbo-urethral  gland. 

rbe  Urettiral  Arterr  (a.  urethralis)  arises  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  artery 
the  urethral  bulb.  It  runs  forward  and  medialward,  pierces  the  inferior  fascia 
the  urogenital  diaphragm  and  enters  the  corpus  cavernosum  urethrse,  in  which 
3  continued  forward  to  the  glans  penb. 
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The  Deep  Artery  of  the  Penis  (a.  ■profunda  penis;  artery  to  the  corpus  caverTiosum 
one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  pudendal,  arises  from  that  vess 
while  it  is  situated  between  the  two  fascice  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm; 
pierces  the  inferior  fascia,  and,  entering  the  cms  penis  obliquely,  runs  forwai 
in  the  center  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  penis,  to  which  its  branches  are  distribute) 

The  Dorsal  Artery  of  the  Penis  (a.  dorsalis  penis)  ascends  between  the  cms  pen 
and  the  pubic  symphysis,  and,  piercing  the  inferior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  dii 
phragm,  passes  between  the  two  layers  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  peni 
and  runs  forward  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  to  the  glans,  where  it  divides  mto  tw 
branches,  which  supply  the  glans  and  prepuce.  On  the  penis,  it  lies  between  tt 
dorsal  nerve  and  deep  dorsal  vein,  the  former  being  on  its  lateral  side.  It  suppUi 
the  integument  and  fibrous  sheath  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  penis,  sending  brancbi 
through  the  sheath  to  anastomose  with  the  preceding  vessel. 

The  internal  pndendal  artery  in  the  female  b  smaller  than  in  the  male.  Its  origi 
and  course  are  similar,  and  there  is  considerable  analogy  in  the  distribution  of  ii 
branches.  The  perineal  artery  supplies  the  labia  pudendi;  the  artery  of  the  bul 
supplies  the  bulbus  vestibuli  and  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  vagina;  the  deep  artei 
of  the  clitoris  supplies  the  corpus  cavemosum  clitoridb;  and  the  dorsal  artery  < 
the  clitoris  supplies  the  dorsum  of  that  organ,  and  ends  in  the  glans  and  prepu< 
of  the  clitoris. 

The  inferiOT  ^n^al  artery  {a.  gltdaa  inferior;  sciatic  artery)  (Fig.  544),  tl 
larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  hypogastric, 
distributed  chiefly  to  the  buttock  and  back  of  the  thigh.  It  passes  down  on  tl 
sacral  plexus  of  nerves  and  the  Piriformis,  behind  the  interna)  pudendal  arter; 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  greater  sciatic  foramen,  through  which  it  escapes  from  tl 
pelvis  between  the  Piriforaais  and  Coccygeus.  It  then  descends  in  the  interv 
between  the  greater  trochanter  of  the  femur  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  accoc 
panied  by  the  sciatic  and  posterior  femoral  cutaneous  nerves,  and  covered  by  tl 
Gluteeus  maximus,  and  is  continued  down  the  back  of  the  thigh,  supplying  tl 
skin,  and  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  perforating  arteries. 

Inside  the  pelvis  it  distributes  branches  to  the  Piriformis,  Coccygeus,  and  Levat 
ani;  some  branches  which  supply  the  fat  around  the  rectum,  and  occasional 
take  the  place  of  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery;  and  vesical  branches  to  tl 
fundus  of  the  bladder,  vesicul^e  seminales,  and  prostate.  Outside  the  pehis  it  giv 
off  the  following  branches: 

Muscular.  Anastomotic. 

Coccygeal.  Articular. 

Comitans  Nervi  Ischiadici.  Cutabeous. 

Tlie  Htucnlar  Branches  supply  the  Gluteeus  maximus,  anastomosing  with  tl 
superior  gluteal  artery  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle;  the  extern^  rotatoi 
anastomosing  with  the  internal  pudendal  arteiy;  and  the  muscles  attached 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  branch  of  tl 
obturator  and  the  medial  femoral  circumf  ex  arteries. 

The  Coceygeal  Branches  run  medialward,  pierce  the  sacrotuberous  ligament,  ai 
supply  the  Glutteus  maximus,  the  integument,  aiid  other  stmctures  on  the  ba' 
of  the  coccyx. 

The  Arteria  Comitans  Herri  Ischiadici  is  a  long,  slender  vessel,  which  accoi 
panics  the  sciatic  nerve  for  a  short  distance;  it  then  penetrates  it,  and  mns  in  { 
substance  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh. 

The  Anastomotic  is  directed  downward  across  the  external  rotators,  and  assi: 
in  forming  the  so-called  crucial  anastomosis  by  joining  with  the  first  perforati 
and  medial  and  lateral  femoral  circumflex  arteries. 

The  Articular  Branch,  generally  derived  from  the  anastomotic,  is  distributed 
the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint. 
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The  CntanMus  BraochoB  are  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  buttock  and  back  of 
the  thigh. 

The  iliolumbar  aiteiy  (a.  ilwlumbalis)  a  branch  of  the  posterior  trunk  of  the 
hypogastric,  turns  upward  behind  the  obturator  nerve  and  the  external  iliac  vessels, 
to  the  medial  border  of  the  Psoas  major,  behind  which  it  divides  into  a  lumbar  and 
an  iliac  branch. 

The  Lumbar  Branch  (ramus  lumhalis)  supplies  the  Psoas  major  and  Quadratus 
lumbonim,  anastomoses  with  the  last  lumbar  artery,  and  sends  a  small  spinal 
tnuch  through  the  intervertebral 
bramen  between  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra  aud  the  sacrum,  into  the 
vertebral  canal,  to  supply  the 
Cauda  equina. 

The  Iliac  Brancli  (ramus  Uiacus) 
descends  to  supply  the  Iliacus; 
iome  offsets,  running  between  the 
Buscle  and  the  bone,  anastomose 
cith  the  iliac  branches  of  the  ob- 
:urator;  one  of  these  enters  an 
iblique  canal  to  supply  the  bone, 
vhile  others  nm  along  the  crest  of 
he  ilium,  distributing  branches  to 
he  gluteal  and  abdominal  muscles, 
od  anastomosing  in  their  course 
rith  the  superior  gluteal,  iliac 
ircumfles,  and  lateral  femoral 
ircumflex  arteries. 

The  lateral  sacral  arteries  (aa. 
TCToles  lateraJea)  (Fig.  539)  arise 
"om  the  posterior  division  of  the 
ypogastric;  there  are  usually  two, 
mperlor  and  an  Inferior. 
The  saperior,  of  large  size,  passes 
ledialward,  and,  after  anastomos- 
Lg  with  branches  from  the  middle 
Lcral,  enters  the  first  or  second 
iterior  sacral  foramen,  supplies 
■anches  to  the  contents  of  the 
eral  canal,  and,  escaping  by  the 
irresponding  posterior  sacral  f ora- 
en,  is  distributed  to  the  skin  and 
uscles  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
crum,  anastomosing  with  the- 
perior  gluteal. 

The  inferior  runs  obliquely  across 
e  front  of  the  Piriformis  and  the 
[Tal  nerves  to  the  medial  side  of 
e  anterior  sacral  foramina,  de- 
>nds  on  the  front  of  the  sacrum, 
d  anastomoses  over  the  coccyx 
tb  the  middle  sacral  and  opposite 
;eral  sacral  artery.  In  its  course  it  gives  off  branches,  which  enter  the  anterior 
Jtai  foramina;  these,  after  supplying  the  contents  of  the  sacral  canal,  escapes 
the  posterior  sacral  foramina,  and  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  skin  on 
e  dorsal  surface  of  the  sacrum^  anastomosing  with  the  gluteal  arteries. 


Fio.  6M.— Tba  wteriea 
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The  superitHT  gluteal  artery  (a.  glutaa  superior;  glvteal  artery)  (Fig.  544)  is  th 
largest  branch  of  the  hypogastric,  and  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  pos 
terior  division  of  that  vessel.  It  is  a  short  artery  which  runs  backward  betweei 
the  lumbosacral  trunk  and  the  first  sacral  nerve,  and,  passing  out  of  the  pelvi 
ibove  the  upper  border  of  the  Piriformis,  immediately  divides  into  a  snpeiflcia 
md  a  deep  brandi.  Within  the  pelvis  it  gives  off  a  few  branches  to  the  Iliacu; 
Piriformis,  and  Obturator  internus,  and  just  previous  to  quitting  that  cavity,  i 
nutrient  artery  which  enters  the  ilium. 

The  superficial  branch  enters  the  deep  surface  of  the  Gluteeus  maximus,  am 
iivides  into  numerous  branches,  some  of  which  supply  the  muscle  and  anastomos 
with  the  inferior  gluteal,  while  others  perforate  its  tendinous  origin,  and  suppl; 
the  integument  covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  anastomosing  witl 
the  posterior  branches  of  the  lateral  sacral  arteries. 

The  deep  branch  lies  under  the  Gluteeus  medius  and  almost  immediately  sub 
Iivides  into  two.  Of  these,  the  superior  division,  continuing  the  original  cours 
jf  the  vessel,  passes  along  the  upper  border  of  the  Glutfeus  minimus  to  the  anterio 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  anastomosing  with  the  deep  iliac  circumflex  artery  am 
the  ascending  branch  of  the  lateral  femoral  circumflex  artery.  The  Inferior  divisio 
mosses  the  Glutseus  minimus  obliquely  to  the  greater  trochanter,  dbtributin 
t>ranches  to  the  Gluttei  and  anastomoses  with  the  lateral  femoral  circumflex  arterj 
Some  branches  pierce  the  Glutseus  minimus  and  supply  the  hip-joint. 

The  External  Iliac  Artery  (A.  Diaca  Zzterna)  (F^g.  539). 

The  ezteinal  iliae  artery  is  larger  than  the  hypogastric,  and  passes  obliquel 
lownward  and  lateralward  along  the  medial  border  of  the  Psoas  major,  from  th 
bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac  to  a  point  beneath  the  inguinal  ligament,  midwa 
between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  whei 
it  enters  the  thigh  and  becomes  the  femora!  artery. 

Relations. — In  front  and  medially,  the  artery  is  in  relation  with  the  peritoneum,  subperitone 
kreotar  tissue,  the  terminatioD  of  the  ileum  and  frequently  the  vemifonn  procon  on  the  ri{^ 
lide,  and  the  sigmoid  colon  on  the  left,  and  a  thin  layer  of  fascia,  derived  from  the  iliac  faeci 
irhich  surrounds  the  artery  and  vein.  At  its  origin  it  is  croesed  by  the  ovarian  veeselB  in  tl 
'emale,  and  occasionally  by  the  ureter.  The  internal  spermatic  vessels  lie  for  some  distani 
ipon  it  near  ita  termination,  and  it  ia  crossed  in  this  situation  by  the  external  spermatic  braii< 
>f  the  genitofemoral  nerve  and  the  deep  iliac  circumflex  vein;  the  ductus  deferens  in  the  tnaJ 
uid  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  the  female,  curve  down  across  its  medial  side.  Behin 
t  is  in  relation  with  the  medial  border  of  the  Psoas  major,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  t) 
liac  fascia.  At  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  external  ihac  vein  lies  partly  behind  it,  but  low 
lown  liee'entirely  to  its  medial  side.  Laterally,  it  rests  against  the  Psoas  major,  from  which 
s  separated  by  the  iUac  fascia.  Numerous  lymphatic  vessels  and  lymph  glands  lie  on  the  fro; 
md  on  the  medial  side  of  the  vessel. 

Collatontl  CiicnUtlon.' — The  principal  anastomoses  in  canying  on  the  collateral  circulatio 
kfter  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  external  iliac,  are:  the  iUolumbor  with  the  iliae  circui 
lex;  the  superior  gluteal  with  the  lateral  femoral  circumflex;  the  obturator  with  the  medial  femoi 
iircumflex;  the  inferior  gluteal  with  the  first  perforating  and  circumflex  branches  of  the  profuni 
irtery;  and  the  internal  pudendal  with  the  external  pudendal.  When  the  obturator  arises  frc 
;he  inferior  epigastric,  it  is  supplied  with  blood  by  branches,  from  either  the  hypogastric,  t 
ateral  sacral,  or  the  internal  pudendal.  The  inferior  epigastric  receives  its  supply  from  t 
ntemal  mammary  and  lower  intercostal  arteries,  and  from  the  hypogastric  by  the  anaotomoc 
>f  its  branches  with  the  obturator.' 

Branches. — Besides  several  small  branches  to  the  Psoas  major  and  the  neighbc 
ing  lymph  glands,  the  external  iliac  gives  off  two  branches  of  considerable  size: 

Inferior  Epigastric.  Deep  Iliac  Circumflex. 

'  Sii  AiUay  Cooper  dsscribea  in  Guy's  HrmiiUl  KeporU.  vol.  i,  the  diKsctioD  o[  a  limb  eiihtean  yun  nf lar  ni  r  i  »ii 
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The  inferior  epicftstric  artery  (a.  epigdstrica  inferior;  deep  epigastric  artery) 
(Fig.  547)  arises  from  the  external  iliac,  immediately  above  the  inguinal  ligament. 
It  curves  forward  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  and  then  ascends  obliquely  along 
the  medial  margin  of  the  abdominal  inguinal  ring;  continuing  its  course  upward, 
it  pierces  the  transversalis  fascia,  and,  passing  in  front  of  the  linea  semicircularis, 
ascends  between  the  Rectus  abdominis  and  the  posterior  lamella  of  its  sheath. 
It  finally  divides  into  numerous  branches,  which  anastomose,  above  the  umbilicus, 
with  the  superior  epigastric  branch  of  the  internal  mammary  and  w^ith  the  lower 
iDtercostal  arteries  (Fig.  522).  As  the  inferior  epigastric  artery  passes  obliquely 
upward  from  its  origin  it  lies  along  the  lower  and  medial  margins  of  the  abdominal 
inguinal  ring,  and  behind  the  commencement  of  the  spermatic  cord.  The  ductus 
deferens,  as  it  leaves  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  of  the 
uterus  in  the  female,  winds  around  the  lateral  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  artery. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  the  vessel  are :  the  external  spermatic  artery  {cremasteric 
artery),  which  accompanies  the  spermatic  cord,  and  supplies  the  Cremaster  and 
other  coverings  of  the  cord,  anastomosing  with  the  internal  spermatic  artery  (in 
the  female  it  is  very  small  and  accompanies  the  round  ligament) ;  a  pubic  branch 
which  runs  along  the  inguinal  ligament,  and  then  descends  along  the  medial  margin 
of  the  femoral  ring  to  the  back  of  the  pubis,  and  there  anastomoses  with  the  pubic 
branch  of  the  obturator  artery;  muscular  branches,  some  of  which  are  distributed  to 
the  abdominal  muscles  and  peritoneum,  anastomosing  with  the  iliac  circumflex 
and  lumbar  arteries;  branches  which  perforate  the  tendon  of  the  Obliquus 
extemus,  and  supply  the  integument,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  super- 
ficial epigastric. 

Peculiarities. — The  origin  of  the  inferior  epigastric  may  take  place  from  any  part  of  the  external 
iliac  between  the  inguinal  ligament  and  a  point  6  cm.  above  it;  or  it  may  arise  below  this  ligament, 
from  the  femoral.  It  frequently  springs  from  the  external  iliac,  by  a  common  trunk  with  the 
obturator.  Sometimes  it  arises  from  the  obturator,  the  latter  vessel  being  furnished  by  the 
hypogastric,  or  it  may  be  formed  of  two  branches,  one  derived  from  the  external  iliac,  the  other 
from  the  hypogastric. 

The  deep  iliac  dreumflez  artery  (a.  circumfieza  ilium  profunda)  arises  from  the 
lateral  aspect  of  the  external  iliac  nearly  opposite  the  inferior  epigastric  artery. 
It  ascends  obliquely  lateralward  behind  the  inguinal  ligament,  contained  in  a 
fibrous  sheath  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  transversalis  fascia  and  iliac  fascia, 
to  the  anterior  superior  Uiac  spine,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  ascending  branch 
of  the  lateral  femoral  circumflex  artery.  It  then  pierces  the  transversalis  fascia 
and  passes  along  the  inner  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  about  its  middle,  whe^e 
it  perforates  the  Transversus,  and  runs  backward  between  that  muscle  and  the 
Obliquus  intemus,  to  anastomose  with  the  iliolumbar  and  superior  gluteal  arteries. 
Opposite  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  it  gives  off  a  large  branch,  which 
ascends  between  the  Obliquus  intemus  and  Transversus  muscles,  supplying  them, 
and  anastomosing  with  the  lumbar  and  inferior  epigastric  arteries. 

THE  ABTESDBS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMFTT. 

The  artery  which  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  extremity  is  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  external  iliac.  It  runs  as  a  single  trunk  from  the  inguinal 
ligament  to  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial.  The  upper  part  of  the  main  trunk  is  n%med  the 
femoral,  the  lower  part  the  popliteal. 

THE  FEMORAL  ARTERY  (A.  FEMORALIS)  (Figs.  549,  550). 

The  femoral  artery  begins  inmiediately  behind  the  inguinal  ligament,  midway 
between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  and 
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passes  down  the  front  and  medial  side  of  the  thigh.  It  ends  at  the  junction  of  the 
middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  where  it  passes  through  an  opening  in 
the  Adductor  jnagnus  to  become  the  popliteal  artery.  The  vessel,  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh,  lies  in  front  of  the  hip-joint;  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  lies  to 
the  medial  side  of  the  body  of  the  femur,  and  between  these  two  parts,  where  it 
crosses  the  angle  between  tlie  head  and  body,  the  vessel  is  some  dbtance  from  the 
bone.  The  first  4  cm.  of  the  vessel  is  enclosed,  together  with  the  femora!  vein, 
in  B  fibrous  sheath — the  femoral  sheath.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  the  femoral 
artery  is  contained  in  the  femoral  triangle  (Scarpa's  triangle),  and  in  the  middle 
tliirdof  the  thigh,  in  the  adductor  canal  {Hunter's  canat). 

The  femoral  sheath  (crural  sheath)  (Figs.  545,  546)  is  formed  by  a  prolongation 
downward,  behind  the  inguinal  ligament,  of  the  fasciae  which  line  the  abdomen, 
the  transversalis  fascia  being  continued  down  in  front  of  the  femwal  vessels  and 
llie  iliac  fascia  behind  them.  The  sheath  assumes  the  form  of  a  short  funnel,  the 
vide  end  of  which  is  directed  upward,  while  the  lower,  narrow  end  fuses  with  the 
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kscia}  investment  of  the  vessels,  about  4  cm.  below  the  inguinal  ligament.  It  is 
strengthened  in  front  by  a  band  termed  the  deep  crural  arch  (page  419).  The  lateral 
iraH  of  the  sheath  is  vertical  and  is  perforated  by  the  lumboinguinal  nerve;  the 
medial  wall  is  directed  obliquely  downward  and  lateralward,  and  is  pierced  by  the 
peat  saphenous  vein  and  by  some  lymphatic  vessels.  The  sheath  is  divided  by 
two  vertical  partitions  which  stretch  between  its  anterior  and  posterior  walls. 
The  lateral  compartment  contains  the  femoral  artery,  and  the  intermediate  the 
femoral  vein,  while  the  medial  and  smallest  compartment  is  named  the  femoral 
Moal,  and  contains  some  lymphatic  vessels  and  a  lymph  gland  imbedded  in  a  small 
imount  of  areolsr  tissue.  The  femoral  canal  is  conical  and  measures  about  1.25 
cm.  in  length.  .'  Its  base,  directed  upward  and  named  the  femoral  i\ag,  is  oval  in 
form,  its  long  <iiameter  being  directed  transversely  and  measuring  about  1,25  cm. 
TTie  femoral  ri'ig  (Figs.  54B,  547)  is  bounded  in  Jront  by  the  inguinal  ligament, 
hehind  by  the  Pectineus  covered  by  the  pectineal  fascia,  medially  by  the  crescentic 
base  of  the  lacunar  ligament,  and  laterally  by  the  fibrous  septum  on  the  medial 
side  of  the  femoral  vein.    The  spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and  the  round  ligament 
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of  the  uterus  in  the  female  lie  immediately  above  the  anterior  mar^n  of  the  ring, 
while  the  inferior  epigastric  vessels  are  close  to  its  upper  and  lateral  angle.  The 
femoral  ring  is  closed  by  a  somewhat  condensed  portion  of  the  extraperitoneal 
fatty  tissue,  named  the  septum  femorale  (crura/  septum),  the  abdominal  surface 
of  which  supports  a  small  lymph  gland  and  is  covered  by  the  parietal  layer  of  the 
peritoneum.  The  septum  femorale  is  pierced  by  numerous  lymphatic  vessels 
passing  from  the  deep  inguinal  to  the  external  iliac  lymph  glands,  and  the  parietal 
peritoneum  immediately  above  it  presents  a  slight  depression  named  the  femoral 
foeu. 


The  femoral  triangle  (trigomim  femorale;  Scarpa's  triangle)  (fig-  549)  corre- 
sponds to  the  depression  seen  immediately  below  the  fold  of  the  groin.  Its  apex 
is  directed  downward,  and  the  sides  are  formed  laterally  by  the  medial  margin 
of  the  Sartorius,  medially  by  the  medial  margin  of  the  Adductor  lohgus,  and  above 
by  the  inguinal  ligament.  The  floor  of  the  space  is  formed  froml^ts  lateral  to  its 
medial  side  by  the  Iliacus,  Psoas  major,  Pectineus,  in  some  casc^a  small  part  of 
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lie  Adductor  brevis,  and  the  Adductor  longus;  and  it  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts  by  the  femoral  vessels,  which  extend  from  near  the  middle  of  its  base 
to  its  apex:  the  artery  giving  off  in  this  situation  its  superficial  and  profunda 
branches,  the  vein  receiving  the  deep  femoral  and  great  saphenous  tributaries. 
On  the  lateral  aide  of  the  femoral  artery  is  the  femoral  nerve  dividing  into  its 
branches.  Besides  the  vessels  and  nerves,  this  space  contains  some  fat  and 
lymphatics. 

The  adductor  eanal  {canalis  addvctoniu;  Hunter's  canal)  is  an  aponeurotic 
tunnel  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  extending  from  the  apex  of  the  femoral 
triangle  to  the  opening  in  the  Adductor  magnus.  It  is  bounded,  in  front  and  later- 
ally, by  the  Vastus  medialis;  behind  by  the  Adductores  longus  and  magnus;  and 
b  covered  in  by  a  strong  aponeurosis  which  extends  from  the  Vastus  medialis, 
across  the  femoral  vessels  to  the  Adductores  longus  and  magnus;  lying  on  the 
aponeurosis  is  the  Sartorius  muscle.  The  canal  contains  the  femoral  artery  and 
vein,  the  saphenous  nerve,  and  the  nerve  to  the  Vastus  medialis. 


Pio,  G4B. — The  left  (emoriU  triuicla. 

EvUtiaiis  of  fli«  Famonl  AiUry.— Id  the  femoral  Iruingle  (Fig.  549)  the  artery  is  euperficiaJ. 
In  front  of  it  are  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  the  euperficial  aubinguinal  lymph  glaods,  the 
tuperficial  iliac  circuindex  veb,  the  superficial  layer  of  the  fascia  lata  and  the  anterior  part  of 
the  femoral  aheath.  The  lumboinguinol  nerve  courses  for  a  short  distance  within  the  lateral 
compartmeDt  of  the  femoral  sheath,  and  Ilea  at  first  in  front  and  then  lateral  to  the  artery.  Near 
the  apex  of  the  feoxiral  triangle  the  medial  branch  of  the  anterior  femoral  c 
crgeaea  the  artery  from  its  lateral  to  its  medial  side. 
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Behind  the  artery  are  the  posterior  part  of  the  femoral  sheath,  the  pectineal  fascia,  the  medial 
part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Psoas  major,  the  Fectineus  and  the  Adductor  longus.  The  artery  is 
separated  from  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  by  the  tendon  of  the  Psoas  major,  from  the  Pectineus 
by  the  femoral  vein  and  profunda  vessels,  and  from  the  Adductor  longua  by  the  femoral  van. 
The  nerve  to  the  Pectineus  passes  medialward  behind  the  artery.  On  the  lateral  side  of  the 
artery,  but  separated  from  it  by  some  fibers  of  the  Psoas  major,  is  the  femoral  nerve.  The  femoral 
vein  is  on  the  medial  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  artery,  but  is  behind  the  vessel  in  the  iowei 
part  of  the  femoral  triangle. 


¥ia.  SSO.— Tbs  fcmonil  uiarr. 

Id  the  adduehr  canal  (Pig.  550)  the  femoral  artery  is  more  de^ly  situated,  being  covered  by 
the  integument,  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia;,  the  Sartorius  and  the  fibrous  roof  of  the  can&l; 
ths  saphraious  nerve  crosses  from  its  lateral  to  its  medial  side.    Behind  the  artery  are  the  Adduo- 
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tons  longus  and  magnus;  in  front  and  lateral  to  it  is  the  Vastus  medialis.  The  femoral  vein 
lies  posterior  to  the  upper  part,  and  lateral  to  the  lower  .part  of  the  artery. 

Peenliarities. — Several  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  femoral  artery  divided  into  two  trunks 
bdow  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  and  became  reunited  near  the  opening  in  the  Adductor  magnus, 
80  as  to  form  a  single  popliteal  artery.  One  occurred  in  a  patient  who  was  operated  upon  for 
popliteal  aneurism.  A  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  femoral  artery  was  absent, 
its  place  being  supplied  by  the  inferior  gluteal  artery  which  accompanied  the  sciatic  nerve  to  the 
popliteal  fossa.  The  external  iliac  in  these  cases  was  small,  and  terminated  in  the  profunda. 
The  femoral  vein  is  occasionally  placed  along  the  medial  side  of  the  artery  throughout  the  entire 
extent  of  the  femoral  trangle;  or  it  may  be  split  so  that  a  large  vein  is  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  artery  for  a  greater  or  lesser  distance. 

Collateral  Ciieiilatioii. — After  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery,  the  main  channels  for  carrying 
on  the  circulation  are  the  anastomoses  between — (1)  th^  superior  and  inferior  gluteal  branches 
of  the  hypogastric  with  the  medial  and  lateral  femoral  circumflex  and  first  perforating  branches 
of  the  profunda  femoris;  (2)  the  obturator  branch  of  the  hypogastric  with  the  medial  femoral 
(drcomflex  of  the  profunda;  (3)  the  internal  pudendal  of  the  hypogastric  with  the  superficial 
and  deep  external  pudendal  of  the  femoral;  (4)  the  deep  iliac  circumflex  of  the  external  iliac  with 
the  lateral  femoral  circumflex  oi  the  profimda  and  the  superficial  iliac  circumflex  of  the  femoral, 
and  (5)  the  inferior  gluteal  of  the  hypogastric  with  the  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  the  femoral  artery  are: 

Superficial  Epigastric.  Deep  External  Pudendal, 

buperricial  Iliac  Circumflex.  "Muscular. 

RnjigrHcra-l  Kytp.rnflTTiTffeTiftatr  Profunda  Femoris. 

Tlighest  Genicular. 


The  superficial  epigastric  artery  (a.  epigastrica  superfixdalis)  arises  from  the 
front  of  the  femoral  artery  about  1  cm.  below  the  inguinal  ligament,  and,  passing 
through  the,  femoral  sheath  and  the  fascia  cribrosa,  turns  upward  in  front  of  the 
inguinal  ligament,  and  ascends  between  the  two  layers  of  the  superficial  fascia  of 
the  abdominal  wall  nearly  as  far  as  the  umbilicus.  It  distributes  branches  to  the 
superficial  subinguinal  lymph  glands,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  integument; 
it  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  inferior  epigastric,  and  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side. 

The  superficial  iliac  circumflex  artery  (a.  circumflexa  ilium  superficialis) ,  the 
smallest  of  the  cutaneous  branches,  arises  dose  to  the  preceding,  and,  piercing 
the  fascia  lata,  runs  lateralward,  parallel  with  the  inguinal  ligament,  as  far  as  the 
crest  of  tlie  ilium;  it  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the  integument  of  the 
groin,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  superficial  subinguinal  lymph  glands,  anas- 
tomosing with  the  deep  iliac  circumflex,  the  superior  gluteal  and  lateral  femoral 
drcumflex  arteries. 

The  superficial  external  pudendal  artery  (a.  pudenda  externa  superficialis; 
superficial  external  pudic  artery)  arises  from  the  medial  side  of  the  femoral  artery, 
close  to  the  preceding  vessels,  and,  after  piercing  the  femoral  sheath  and  fascia 
cribrosa,  courses  medialward,  across  the  spermatic  cord  (or  round  ligament  in  the 
female),  to  be  distributed  to  the  integument  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
the  penis  and  scrotum  in  the  male,  and  the  labium  majus  in  the  female,  anasto- 
mosing with  branches  of  the  internal  pudendal. 

The  deep  external  pudendal  artery  (a.  pudenda  externa  profunda;  deep  external 
pudic  artery),  more  deeply  seated  than  the  preceding,  passes  medialward  across 
the  Pectineus  and  the  Adductor  longus  muscles;  it  is  covered  by  the  fascia  lata, 
which  it  pierces  at  the  medial  side  of  the  thigh,  and  is  distributed,  in  the  male, 
to  the  integument  of  the  scrotum  and  perineum,  in  the  female  to  the  labium  majus; 
its  branches  anastomose  with  the  scrotal  (or  labial)  branches  of  the  perineal  artery. 

Muscular  branches  (rami  mu^culares)  are  supplied  by  the  femoral  artery  to  the 
Sartorius,  Vastus  medialis,  and  Adductores. 

The  profunda  femoris  artery  (a.  profunda  femoris;  deep  femoral  artery)  (Fig. 
550)  is  a  large  vessel  arising  from  the  lateral  and  back  part  of  the  femoral  artery, 
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from  2  to  5  cm.  below  the  inguinal  ligament.  At  first* it  lies  lateral  to  the  femoral 
artery;  it  then  runs  behind  it  and  the  femoral  vein  to  the  medial  side  of  the  femur, 
and,  passing  downward  behind  the  Adductor  longus,  ends  at  the  lower  third  of  the 
thigh  in  a  small  branch,  which  pierces  the  Adductor  magnus,  and  is  distributed 
on  the  back  of  the  thigh  to  the  hamstring  muscles.  The  terminal  part  of  the  pro- 
funda is  sometimes  named  the  fourth  perforating  artery. 

BeUtiona. — Behind  itj  from  above  downward,  are  the  Iliacus,  PectineuB,  Adductor  brevis, 
and  Adductor  magnus.  In  front  it  is  separated  from  the  femoral  artery  by  the  femoral  and  pro- 
funda veins  above  and  by  the  Adductor  longus  below.  Laterally,  the  origin  of  the  Vastus  mediaiis 
intervenes  between  it  and  the  femur. 

Peculiarities. — This  vessel  sometimes  arises  from  the  medial  side,  and,  more  rarely,  from  the 
back  of  the  femoral  artery;  but  a  more  important  peculiarity,  from  a  surgical  point  of  view,  is 
that  relating  to  the  height  at  which  the  vessel  arises.  In  three-fourths  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
it  arose  from  2.25  to  5  cm.  below  the  inguinal  ligament;  in  a  few  cases  the  distance  was  less  than 
2.25  cm.;  more  rarely,  opposite  the  ligament;  and  in  one  case  above  the  inguinal  ligament,  from 
the  external  iliac.  Occasionally  the  distance  between  the  origin  of  the  vessol  and  the  inguinal 
ligament  exceeds  5  cm. 

Branches. — The  profunda  gives  off  the  following  branches: 

Lateral  Femoral  Circumflex.  Perforating. 

Medial^emoral  Circumflex.^  Muscular. 

T^  Tiatflral  Femoral  Circumflex  Artery  (a.  circumflexa  femoris  lateralis;  external 
circumflex  artery)  arises  from  the  lateral  side  of  the  profunda,  passes  horizontally 
between  the  divisions  of  the  femoral  nerve,  and  behind  the  Sartorius  and  Rectus 
femoris,  and  divides  into  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  branches. 

The  ascending  branch  passes  upward,  beneath  the  Tensor  fasciae  latse,  to  the 
lateral  aspect  of  the  hip,  and  anastomoses  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  superior 
gluteal  and  deep  iliac  circumflex  arteries. 

The  descending  branch  runs  downward,  behind  the  Rectus  femoris,  upon  the 
Vastus  lateralis,  to  which  it  gives  offsets;  one  long  branch  descends  in  the  muscle 
as  far  as  the  knee,  and  anastomoses  with  the  superior  lateral  genicular  branch  of 
the  popliteal  artery.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  branch  of  the  femoral  nerve  to  the 
Vastus  lateralis. 

The  transverse  branch,  the  smallest,  passes  lateralward  over  the  Vastus  inter- 
medins, pierces  the  Vastus  lateralis,  and  winds  around  the  femur,  just  below  the 
greater  trochanter,  anastomosing  on  the  back  of  the  thigh  with  the  medial  femoral 
circumflex,  inferior  gluteal,  and  first  perforating  arteries. 

The  Medial  Femoral  Circumflex  Artery  (a.  circumflexa  femoris  mediaiis;  internal 
circumflex  artery)  arises  from  the  medial  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  profunda, 
and  winds  around  the  medial  side  of  the  femur,  passing  first  between  the  Pectineus 
and  Psoas  major,  and  then  between  the  Obturator  externus  and  the  Adductor 
breyis.  At  the  upper  border  of  the  Adductor  brevis  it  gives  off  two  branches: 
one  is  distributed  to  the  Adductores,  the  Gracilis,  and  Obturator  externus,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  obturator  artery;  the  other  descends  beneath  the  Adductor 
brevis,  to  supply  it  and  the  Adductor  magnus;  the  continuation  of  the  vessel 
passes  backward  and  divides  into  superficial,  deep,  and  acetabular  branches.  The 
supeifldal  branch  appears  between  the  Quadratus  femoris  and  upper  border  of  the 
Adductor  magnus,  and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  gluteal,  lateral  femoral 
circumflex,  and  first  perforating  arteries  {crucial  anastomosis).  The  deep  branch 
runs  obliquely  upward  upon  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  externus  and  in  front 
of  the  Quadratus  femoris  toward  the  trochanteric  fossa,  where  it  anastomoses 
with  twigs  from  the  gluteal  arteries.  The  acetabular  branch  arises  opposite  the 
acetabular. notch  and  enters  the  hip-joint  beneath  the  transverse  ligament  in  com- 
pany with  an  articular  branch  from  the  obturator  artery;  it  supplies  the  fat  in  the 
bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  and  is  continued  along  the  round  ligament  to  the  head 
of  the  femur. 
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The  Perforatini:  Arteries  (Fig.  544),  usually  three  in  number,  are  so  named  because 
they  perforate  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus  to  reach  the  back  of  the  thigh. 
They  pass  backward  close  to  the  linea  aspera  of  the  femur  under  cover  of  small 
tendinous  arches  in  the  muscle.  The  first  is  given  off  above  the  Adductor  brevis, 
the  second  in  front  of  that  muscle,  and  the  third  immediately  below  it. 

The  first  perforating  artery  (a.  perforans  prima)  passes  backward  between  the  Pec- 
tineus  and  Adductor  brevis  (sometimes  it  perforates  the  latter);  it  then  pierces 
the  Adductor  magnus  close  to  the  linea  aspera.  It  gives  branches  to  the  Adductores 
brevis  and  magnus.  Biceps  femoris,  and  Glutseus  maximus,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  inferior  gluteal,  medial  and  lateral  femoral  circumflex  and  second  perforating 
arteries. 

The  second  perforating  artery  (a.  perforans  secunda),  larger  than  the  first,  pierces 
the  tendons  of  the  Adductores  brevis  and  magnus,  and. divides  into  ascending 
and  descending  branches,  which  supply  the  posterior  femoral  muscles,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  first  and  third  perforating.  The  second  artery  frequently  arises 
in  common  with  the  firsts  The  nutrient  artery  of  the  femur  is  usually  given  off 
from  the  second  perforating  artery;  when  two  nutrient  arteries  exist,  they  usually 
spring  from  the  first  and  third  perforating  vessels. 

The  third  perforating  artery  (a.  perforans  tertia)  is  given  off  beloW  the  Adductor 
brevis;  it  pierces  the  Adductor  magnus,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply 
the  posterior  femoral  muscles;  anastomosing  above  with  the  higher  perforating 
arteries,  and  below  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  profunda  and  the  muscular 
branches  of  the  popliteal.  The  nutrient  artery  of  the  femur  may  arise  from  this 
branch.  The  termination  of  the  profunda  artery,  already  described,  is  sometimes 
termed  the  fourth  perforating  artery. 

Numerous  muscular  branches  arise  from  the  profunda;  some  of  these  end  in  the 
Adductores,  others  pierce  the  Adductor  magnus,  give  branches  to  the  hamstrings, 
and  anastomose  witii  the  medial  femoral  circumflex  artery  and  with  the  superior 
muscular  branches  of  the  popliteal. 

The  highest  genicular  artery  (a.  genu  suprema;  anastomotica  magna  artery)  (Fig. 
550)  arises  from  the  femoral  just  before  it  passes  through  the  opening  in  the 
tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus,  and  immediately  divides  into  a  saphenous  and  a 
musculo-articular  branch. 

The  saphenous  branch  pierces  the  aponeurotic  covering  of  the  adductor  canal, 
and  accompanies  the  saphenous  nerve  to  the  medial  side  of  the  knee.  It  passes 
between  the  Sartorius  and  Gracilis,  and,  piercing  the  fascia  lata,  is  distributed  to 
the  integument  of  the  upper  arid  medial  part  of  the  leg,  anastomosing  with  the 
medial  inferior  genicular  artery. 

The  musculo-articular  branch  descends  in  the  substance  of  the  Vastus  medialis, 
and  in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus,  to  the  medial  side  of  the  knee, 
where  it  anastomoses  with  the  medial  superior  genicular  artery  and  anterior  recur- 
rent tibial  artery.  A  branch  from  this  vessel  crosses  above  the  patellar  surface 
of  the  femur,  forming  an  anastomotic  arch  with  the  lateral  superior  genicular 
artery,  and  supplying  branches  to  the  knee-joint. 

THE  POPLITEAL  FOSSA  (Fig.  551). 

Boundaries. — ^The  popliteal  fossa  or  space  is  a  lozenge-shaped  space,  at  the 
back  of  the  knee-joint.  Laterally  it  is  bounded  by  the  Biceps  femoris  above, 
and  by  the  Plantaris  and  the  lateral  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius  below;  medially 
it  is  limited  by  the  Semitendinous  and  Semimembranosus  above,  and  by  the  medial 
head  of  the  Gastrocnemius  below.  The  floor  is  formed  by  the  popliteal  surface 
of  the  f enaur,  the  oblique  popliteal  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  the  upper  end  of  the 
tibia,  and  the  fascia  covering  the  Popliteus;  the  fossa  is  covered  in  by  the  fascia  lata* 
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Contents.— The  popliteal  (o3sa  contains  the  popliteal  vessels,  the  tibial  and  the 
common  peroneal  nerves,  the  termination  of  the  small  saphenous  vein,  the  lower 
part  of  the  posterior  femoral  cutaneous  nerve,  the  articular  branch  from  the  obtur- 
ator nerve,  a  few  small  lymph  glands,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fat.  The  tibial 
nerve  descends  through  the  middle  of  the 
fossa,  lying  under  the  deep  fascia  and  cross- 
ing the  vessels  posteriorly  from  the  lateral 
to  the  medial  side.  The  common  peroneal 
nerve  descends  on  the  lateral  side  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  fossa,  close  to  the  tendon 
of  the  Biceps  femoris.  On  the  floor  of  the 
fossa  are  the  popliteal  vessels,  the  vein 
w^w  being  superficial  to  the  artery  and  united 
to  it  by  dense  areolar  tissue;  the  vein  is  a 
thick-walled  vessel,  and  lies  at  first  lateral 
to  the  artery,  and  then  crosses  it  posteriorly 
to  gain  its  medial  side  below;  sometimes 
it  is  double,  the  artery  lying  between  the 
two  veins,  which  are  usually  connected  by 
short  transverse  branches.  The  articular 
branch  from  the  obturator  nerve  descends 
upon  the  artery  to  the  knee-joint.  The 
popliteal  lymph  glands,  six  or  seven  in 
number,  are  imbedded  in  the  fat;  one  lies 
beneath  the  popliteal  fascia  near  the  termi- 
nation of  the  external  saphenous  vein, 
another  between  the  popliteal  artery  and 
the  back  of  the  Jcnee-joint,  while  the  others 
are  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  popliteal 
vessel.  Arising  from  the  artery,  and  pass- 
ing  off  from  it  at  right  angles,  are  its  genic- 
ular branches. 


ho.  Ul.T-Tfat  pcq>llual  poMarior  tibial,  mi 


ThePoplitMl  Arter;  (LFopUtu)  (Fig.  551). 

The  popliteal  arteir  isj;he  continuation  of 
the  femoral,  and  courses  through  the  poplit- 
eal fossa.  T*'  '■Tf"H''  ^""^m  ths_?r^ripE  in 
the  Adductor  magnua,  at  the  junction  of  the 
middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  thigh,  down- 
ward and  lateralward  to  the  intercondyloid 
fossa  of  the  femur,  and  then  vertically  down- 
ward to  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus, 
where  it  divides  into  ^terior  and  posterioi 
tibial  arteti«a. 

BeUtioiiB. — la  f^sat  of  the  arteiy  from  above 
downward  are  the  popliteal  surface  of  tho  femur 
(which  is  separated  from  the  veeeel  by  some  fat), 
the  back  of  the  knee-joint,  and  the  fascia  covei^ 
ing  the  Popliteus.  Behind,  it  is  overlapped  by  the 
Secumembranosus  above,  apd  is  covered  by  the 
Gastrocnemius  and  Plantaria  below.  Id  the  middle 
part  of  its  course  the  artery  is  separated  from  the 
integument  and  fascie  by  a  quantity  of  fat,  and  is 
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eroflsed  from  the  lateral  to  the  medial  side  by  the  tibial  nerve  and  the  popliteal  vein,  the  vein 
being  between  the  nerve  and  the  artery  and  closely  adherent  to  the  latter.  On  its  lateral  side, 
above,  are  the  Biceps  femoris,  the  tibial  nerve,  the  popliteal  vein,  and  the  lateral  condyle  of  the 
femur;  below,  the  Plantaris  and  the  lateral  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius.  On  its  medial  side,  above, 
are  the  Semimembranosus  and  the  medial  condyle  of  the  femur;  below,  the  tibial  nerve,  the 
popliteal  vein,  and  the  medial  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius.  The  relations  of  the  popliteal  lymph 
glands  to  the  artery  are  described  above. 

Peculiarities  in  Point  of  DiviBion. — Occasionally  the  popliteal  artery  divides  into  its  terminal 
branches  opposite  the  knee-joint.  The  anterior  tibial  imder  these  circumstances  usually  passes 
in  front  of  the  Popliteus. 

Unusual  Branches. — The  artery  sometimes  divides  into  the  anterior  tibial  and  peroneal,  the 
posterior  tibial  being  wanting,  or  very  small.  Occasionally  it  divides  into  three  branches,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial,  and  peroneal. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery  are: 

^1^        ,       f  Superior  Lateral  Superior  Genicular. 

.Muscular  ^  g^^^j  j^^^j^  Genicular. 

Cutaneous.  Medial  Inferior  Genicular". 

Medial  Superior  Grenicular  Lateral  Inferior  Genicular. 

The  superior  muscular  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  arise  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  artery,  and  are  distributed  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  Adductor  magnus 
and  hamstring  muscles,  anastomosing  with  the  terminal  part  of  the  profunda 
femoris. 

The  sural  arteries  (aa.  surales;  inferior  muscular  arteries)  are  two  large  branches, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  Gastrocnemius,  Soleus,  and  Plantaris.  They  arise 
from  the  popliteal  artery  opposite  the  knee-joint. 

The  cutaneous  branches  arise  either  from  the  popliteal  artery  or  from  some  of 
its  branches;  they  descend  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  and, 
piercing  the  deep  fascia,  are  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  leg.  One 
branch  usually  accompanies  the  small  saphenous  vein. 

The  superior  genicular  arteries  {aa.  genu  superiores;  superior  articular  arteries) 
(Figs.  550,  551),  two  in  number,  arise  one  on  either  side  of  the  popliteal,  and  wind 
around  the  femur  immediately  above  its  condyles  to  the  front  of  the  knee-joint.  The 
medial  superior  genicular  runs  in  front  of  the  Semimembranosus  and  Semitendinosus, 
above  the  medial  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  and  passes  beneath  th^  tendon  of  the 
Adductor  magnus.  It  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  supplies  the  Vastus 
medialis,  anastomosing  with  the  highest  genicular  and  medial  inferior  genicular 
arteries;  the  other  ramifies  close  to  the  surface  of  the  femur,  supplying  it  and  the 
knee-joint,  and  anastomosing  with  the  lateral  superior  genicular  artery.  The  medial 
superior  genicular  artery  is  frequently  of  small  size,  a  condition,  which  is  associated 
with  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  highest  genicular.  The  lateral  superior  genicular 
passes  above  the  lateral  condyle  of  the  femur,  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps 
femoris,  and  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch;  the  superficial  branch 
supplies  the  Vastus  lateralis,  and  anastomoses  with  the  descending  branch  of  the 
lateral  femoral  circumflex  and  the  lateral  inferior  genicular  arteries;  the  deep 
branch  supplies  the  lower  part  of  the  femur  and  knee-joint,  and  forms  an  anasto- 
motic arch  across  the  front  of  the  bone  with  the  highest  genicular  and  the  medial 
inferior  genicular  arteries. 

The  middle  genicular  artery  (a.  genu  media;  azygos  articular  artery)  is  a  small 
branch,  arising  opposite  the  back  of  the  knee-joint.  It  pierces  the  oblique  popliteal 
ligament,  and  supplies  the  ligaments  and  synovial  membrane  in  the  interior  of 
the  articulation. 

The  inferior  genicular  arteries  {aa.  genu  inferiores;  inferior  articular  arteries)  (Pigs. 
550,  551),  two  in  number,  arise  from  the  popliteal  beneath  the  Gastrocnemius.  The 
medial  inferior  genicular  first  descends  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  Popliteus,  to 
which  it  gives  branches ;  it  then  passes  below  the  medial  condyle  of  the  tibia,  beneath 
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the  tibial  collateral  ligament,  at  the  anterior  border  of  which  it  ascends  to  the  front 
and  medial  side  of  the  joint,  to  supply  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  and  the  articula- 
tion of  the  knee,  ^astomosing  with  the  lateral  inferior  and  medial  superior  genic- 
ular arteries.  The  lateral  inlerior  Kenicnlai  runs  lateralward  above  the  head  of  the 
fibula  to  the  front  of  the  knee-joint,  passing  in  its  course  beneath  the  lateral  head 
of  the  Gastrocnemius,  the  fibular  collateral  ligament,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps 
femoris.  It  ends  by  dividing  into  branches,  which  anastomose  with  the  medial 
inferior  and  lateral  superior  genicular  arteries,  and  with  the  anterior  recurrent 
tibial  artery. 

Highest  gtnicvhr 


Mutcvlo-aHicvlar  branch  of 

highett  geaicular 

SttfAenou*  branch  of  highcat 

gtnicular 


Lattral  guptrior  gtniodtw 


Lateral  inferior  genicular 

Medial  inferior  genie%dar 

Fibular 
Anterior  recurrent  tibial 

Anterior  tibial 


Fia.  6G3.— CircumpBtellar  uuConxwii. 

The  Anastomosis  Aiound  the  Knee-jcdnt  (Fig.  552). — Around  and  above  the  patella, 
andonthecontiguousendsofthefemurand  tibia,  is  an  intricate  net-work  of  vessels 
forming  a  superficial  and  a  deep  plexus.  The  superficial  plexus  is  situated  between 
the  fascia  and  skin  around  about  the  patella,  and  forms  three  well-defined  arches: 
one,  above  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  in  the  loose  connective  tissue  over  the 
Quadriceps  femoris;  the  other  two,  below  the  level  of  the  patella,  are  situated  in 
the  fat  behind  the  ligamentum  patellEe,  The  deep  plexus,  which  forms  a  close 
net-work  of  vessels,  lies  on  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  upper  end  of  the  tibia 
around  their  articular  surfaces,  and  sends  numerous  offsets  into  the  interior  of  the 
joint.  The  arteries  which  form  this  plexus  are  the  two  medial  and  the  two  lateral 
genicular  branches  of  the  popliteal,  the  highest  genicular,  the  descending  braocb 
of  the  lateral  femoral  circumfiex,  and  the  anterior  recurrent  tibial. 

The  Auteriot  Tibial  Artery  (A.  Tibialis  Anterior)  (Fig.  553). 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  commences  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  popliteal,  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  PopHteus,  passes  forward  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Tibialis 
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posterior,  and  through  the  aperture  above  the  upper  border  of  the  interosseous 
membrane,  to  the  deep  part  of  the  front  of  the  leg:  it  here  lies  close  to  the  medial 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  fibula.  It  then  descends  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  inter- 
osseous membrane,  gradually  approaching  the  tibia;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg 
it  lies  on  this  bone,  and  then  on  the  front  of  the  ankle-joint,  where  it  is  more 
superficial,  and  becomes  the  dorsalis  pedis. 

Belitkms. — ^In  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  the  anterior  tibial  artery  rests  upon  the  inter- 
osseous  membrane;  in  the  lower  third,  upon  the  front  of  the  tibia,  and  the  anterior  ligament  of 
the  ankle-joint.  In  the  upper  third  of  its  course,  it  lies  between  the  Tibialis  anterior  and  Extensor 
digitonim  longus;  in  the  middle  third  between  the  Tibialis  anterior  and  Extensor  hallucis  longus. 
At  the  ankle  it  is  crossed  from  the  lateral  to  the  medial  side  by  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  hallucis 
loDgus,  and  lies  between  it  and  the  first  tendon  of  the  Extensor  digitorum  longus.  It  is  covered 
in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  course,  by  the  muscles  which  lie  on  either  side  of  it,  and  by  the  deep 
fascia;  in  the  lower  thi^,  by  the  integument  and  fascia,  and  the  transverse  and  cruciate  crural 
ligaments. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  is  accompanied  by  a -pair  of  vense  comitantes  which  lie  one  on  either 
side  of  the  artery;  the  deep  peroneal  nerve,  coursing  around  the  lateral  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
fibula,  comes  into  relation  with  the  lateral  side  of  the  artery  shortly  after  it  has  reached  the 
front  of  the  leg;  about  the  middle  of  the  leg  the  nerve  is  in  front  of  the  artery;  at  the  lower  part 
it  is  generally  again  on  the  lateral  side. 

Peeoliaiities  in  Sice. — This  vessel  may  be  diminished  in  size,  may  be  deficient  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  or  may  be  entirely  wanting,  its  place  being  supphed  by  perforating  branches  from 
the  posterior  tibial,  or  by  the  perforating  branch  of  the  peroneal  artery. 

Course. — ^The  artery  occasionally  deviates  toward  the  fibular  side  of  the  leg,  regaining  its 
usual  position  at  the  front  of  the  ankle.  In  rare  instances  the  vessel  has  been  found  to  approach 
the  siuf ace  in  the  middle  of  the  leg,  being  covered  merely  by  the  int^^tunent  and  fascia  below 
that  point. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  are: 

Posterior  Tibial  Recurrent.  Muscular. 

Fibular.  Anterior  Medial  Malleolar. 

Anterior  Tibial  Recurrent.  Anterior  Lateral  Malleolar. 

The  posterior  tibial  recurrent  artery  (a.  recurrens  tibialis  posterior)  an  inconstant 
branchy  is  given  off  from  the  anterior  tibial  before  that  vesfeel  passes  through  the 
interosseous  space.  It  ascends  in  front  of  the  Popliteus,  which  it  supplies,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  inferior  genicular  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery,  giving 
an  offset  to  the  tibiofibular  joint. 

The  fibular  artery  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  anterior  tibial,  sometimes  rrom 
the  posterior  tibial.  It  passes  lateralward,  around  the  neck  of  the  fibula,  through 
the  Soleus,  which  it  supplies,  and  ends  in  the  substance  of  the  Peroneus  longus.     . 

The  anterior  tibial  recurrent  artery  (a.  recurrens  tibialis  anterior)  arises  from 
the  anterior  tibial,  as  soon  as  that  vessel  has  passed  through  the  interosseous 
space;  it  ascends  in  the  Tibialis  anterior,  ramifies  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
knee-joint,  and  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  patellar  plexus  by  anastomosing 
with  the  genicidar  branches  of  the  popliteal,  and  with  the  highest  genicular  artery. 

The  mnscnlar  branches  (rami  mvsculares)  are  numerous;  they  are  distributed  to 
the  muscles  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the  vessel,  some  piercing  the  deep  fascia  to 
supply  the  integument,  others  passing  through  the  interosseous  membrane,  and 
anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal  arteries. 

The  anterior  medial  malleolar  artery  (a.  malleolaris  anterior  medialis;  internal 
malleolar  artery)  arises  about  5  cm.  above  the  ankle-joint,  and  passes  behind  the 
tendons  of  the  Extensor  hallucis  longus  and  Tibialis  anterior,  to  the  medial  side  of 
the  ankle,  upon  which  it  ramifies,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial 
and  medial  plantar  arteries  and  with  the  medial  calcaneal  from  the  posterior  tibial. 

The  anterior  lateral  malleolar  artery  (a.  malleolaris  anterior  lateralis;  exter- 
nal  malleolar  artery)  passes  beneath   the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  digitorum 


iongus  and  Peronseus  tertius  and  supplies  the  lateral  side  of  the  ankle,  anas- 
tomosing with  the  perforating  branch  of  the  peroneal  artery,  and  with  ascend- 
ing twigs  from  the  lateral  tarsal  arter}'. 
The  arteries  around  the  ankle-joint 
anastomose  freely  with   one  another 
and  form  net-works  below  the  corre- 
sponding malleoli.  The  medial  malleolu 
^afer  i»t-work    is    fonned    by   the   anterior 

iit^  medial  malleolar  branch  of  the  anterior 

'"••'*  tibial,   the   medial  tarsal    branches  of 

Medial         ^^^  dorsalb  pedis,  the  posterior  medial 
infttior        malleolar  and  medial  calcaneal  branches 
genicular       of   tjig   posterior  tibial   and   branches 
Anterior  from  the  medial  plantar  artery.    The 

tOial  ■   lateral  maUeolar  net-work  is  formed  by 

the  anterior  lateral  malleolar  branch  of 
the  anterior  tibial,  the  lateral  tarsal 
branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis,  the  per- 
forating and  the  lateral  calcaneal 
branches  of  the  peroneal,  and  twigs 
from  the  lateral  plantar  artery. 

The  Arteria  DoraaUs  Pedis  (Donalis 
Pedis  Artery)  (Fig.  553). 

The  arteria  drasalis  pedis,  the  contm- 
uation  of  the  anterior  tibial,  passes  for- 
ward from  the  ankle-joint  along  the 
tibial  side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to 
the  proximal  part  oi  the  first  inter- 
metatarsal  space,  where  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  the  flnt  dorsal  imt»tsraal 
and  the  deep  [daotar. 

SeUtloni.— This  ves»el,  in  ite  course  for- 
ward, rests  upon  the  front  of  the  articular 
capBule  of  the  Emkle-jotat,  the  t&luB,  navic- 
ular, and  second  cuneiform  bones,  and  the 
ligaments  connecting  them,  being  covered  by 
the  integument,  faacia  and  cruciate  ligament, 
and  croBsed  near  its  termination  by  the  first 
tendon  of  ^he  Extensor  digitonim  brevis.  On 
its  tMal  tide  is  the  tendon  of  the  Kxtaisor 
hallucis  longus;  on  its  fibular  tide,  the  first 
tendon  of  the  Extensor  digitorum  longus, 
and  the  termination  of  the  deep  perone&l 
nerve.    It  is  accompanied  by  two  veins. 

PeeuUatitlM  in  Site. — The  dorsal  utery  of 
the  foot  may  be  larger  than  usual,  to  com- 
pensate for  a  deficient  plantar  artery;  or  its 
terminal  branches  to  the  toes  may  be  absent, 
the  toes  then  being  supphed  by  the  medial 
plantar;  or  its  place  may  be  taken  altogether 
by  a  large  perforating  branch  of  the  peroneal 

Positloti. — This  artery  frequently  curves 
lat«ralward,  lying  lateral  to  the  line  between 
the  middle  o(  the  ankle  and  the  back  part  of 
the  first  interosseous  space. 
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Branchea. — ^The  branches  of  the  arteria  dorsalis  pedis  are: 

Lateral  Tarsal.  Arcuate. 

Medial  Tarsal.  First  Dorsal  Metatarsal. 

Deep  Plantar. 

The  lateral  tarsal  artery  (a.  iarsea  lateralis;  tarsal  artery)  arises  from  the  dorsalis 
pedis,  as  that  vessel  crosses  the  navicular  bone;  it  passes  in  an  arched  direction* 
lateralward,  lying  upon  the  tarsal  bones,  and  covered  by  the  Extensor  digitorum 
brevis;  it  supplies  this  muscle  and  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus,  and  anastomoses 
with  branches  of  the  arcuate,  anterior  lateral  malleolar  and  lateral  plantar  arteries, 
and  with  the  perforating  branch  of  the  peroneal  artery. 

The  medial  tarsal  arteries  (aa.  tarsecB  mediales)  are  two  or  three  small  branches 
which  ramify  on  the  medial  borderof  the  foot  and  join  the  medial  malleolar  net-work. 
The  arcuate  artery  (a.  arcuata;  metatarsal  artery)  arises  a  little  anterior  to  the 
lateral  tarsal  artery;  it  passes  lateralward,  over  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones, 
beneath  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  digitorum  brevis,  its  direction  being  influenced 
by  its]K)int  of  origin;  and  it  anastomoses  with  the  lateral  tarsal  and  lateral  plantar  • 
arteries.  This  vessel  gives  off  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  dorsal  metatarsal  arteries, 
which  run  forward  upon  the  corresponding  Interossei  dorsales;  in  the  clefts  between 
the  toes,  each  divides  into  two  dorsal  digital  branches  for  the  adjoining  toes.  At 
the  proximal  parts  of  the  interosseous  spaces  these  vessels  receive  the*  posterior 
perforating  branches  from  the  plantar  arch,  and  at  the  distal  parts  of  the  spaces 
they  are  joined  by  the  anterior  perforating  branches,  from  the  plantar  metatarsal 
arteries.  The  fourth  dorsal  metatarsal  artery  gives  off  a  branch  which  supplies 
the  lateral  side  of  the  fifth  toe. 

The  first  dorsal  metatarsal  artery  (a.  dorsalis  haUucis)  runs  forward  on  the  first 
Interosseous  dorsalis,  and  at  the  cleft  between  the  first  and  second  toes  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  hallucis 
longus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  medial  border  of  the  great  toe;  the  other  bifurcates 
to  supply  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes. 

The  deep  plantar  artery  (ramus  phntaris  profundus;  communicating  artery) 
descends  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  between  the  two  heads  of  the  first  Interosseous 
dorsalis,  and  unites  with  the  termination  of  the  lateral  plantar  artery,  to  complete 
the  plantar  arch.  It  sends  a  branch'  along  the  medial  side  of  the  great. toe,  and  is 
continued  forward  along  the  first  interosseous  space  as  the  first  plantar  metatarsal 
artery,  which  bifurcates  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  great  and  second 
toes. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Artery  (A.  Tibialis  Posterior)  (Fig.  551). 

The  posterior  tibial  artery  begins  at  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus,  opposite 
the  interval  between  the  tibia  and  fibula;  it  extends  obliquely  downward,  and,  as 
it  descends,  it  approaches  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg,  lying  behind  the  tibia,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  coiu-se  is  situated  midway  between  the  medial  malleolus  and 
the  medial  process  of  the  calcaneal  tuberosity.  Here  it  divides  beneath  the  origin 
of  the  Adductor  hallucis  into  the  medial  and  lateral  plantar  arteries. 

Relations. — ^The  posterior* tibial  artery  lies  successively  upon  the  Tibialis  posterior,  the  Flexor 
digitorum  longus,  the  tibia,  and  the  back  of  the  ankle-joint.  It  is  covered  by  the  deep  trans- 
verse fascia  of  the  leg,  which  separates  it  above  from  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus;  at  its  termi- 
nation it  is  covered  by  the  Abductor  hallucis.  In  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  where  it  is  more 
superficial,  it  is  covered  only  by  the  integinnent  and  fascia,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  medial 
border  of  the  tendo  calcaneus.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  and  by  the  tibial  nerve,  which 
lies  at  first  to  the  medial  side  of  the  artery,  but  soon  crosses  it  posteriorly,  and  is  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  on  its  lateral  side. 

Behind  the  medial  maUeoluSf  the  tendons,  bloodvessels,  and  nerve  are  arranged,  under  cover 
of  the  laciniate  ligament,  in  the  following  order  from  the  medial  to  the  lateral  side:    (1)  the 
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tendons  of  the  Tibialis  posterior  and  Flexor  digitorum  lonf^us,  lying  in  the  same  groove,  behind 
the  malleolus,  the  former  being  the  more  medial.  Next  is  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  with  a  vein 
on  either  side  of  it;  and  lateral  to  the  vessels  is  the  tibial  nerve;  about  1.25  cm.  nearer  the  hed 
is  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  hallucis  longus. 

Peculiarities  in  Size. — The  posterior  tibial  is  not  infrequently  smaller  than  usual,  or  absent, 
its  place  being  supplied  by  a  large  peroneal  artery,  which  either  joins  the  small  posterior  tibial 
artery,  or  continues  alone  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  are: 

Peroneal.  Posterior  Medial  Malleolar. 

Nutrient.  Communicating. 

Muscular.  Medial  Calcaneal. 

The  peroneal  artery  (a.  peroruea)  is  deeply  seated  on  the  back  of  the  fibular 
side  of  the  leg.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  tibial,  about  2.5  cm.  below  the  lower 
border  of  the  Popliteus,  passes  obliquely  toward  the  fibula,  and  then  descends 
along  the  medial  side  of  that  bone,  contained  in  a  fibrous  canal  between  the  Tibialis 
posterior  and  the  Flexor  hallucis  longus,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  latter  muscle. 
It  then  runs  behind  the  tibiofibular  syndesmosis  and  divides  into  lateral  calcaneal 
branches  which  ramify  on  the  lateral  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  calcaneus. 

It  is  covered,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  by  the  Soleus  and  deep  transverse 
fascia  of  the  leg;  below,  by  the  Flexor  hallucis  longus. 

Peculiarities  in  Origin. — The  peroneal  artery  may  arise  7  or  8  cm.  below  the  Popliteus,  or  from 
the  posterior  tibial  high  up,  or  even  from  the  popliteal. 

Ito  sise  is  more  frequently  increased  than  diminished;  and  then  it  either  reinforces  the  posterior 
tibial  by  its  junction  with  it,  or  altogether  takes  the  place  of  the  posterior  tibial  in  the  Iowa 
part  of  the  leg  and  foot,  the  latter  vessel  only  existing  as  a  short  muscular  branch.  In  those 
rare  cases  where  the  peroneal  artery  is  smaller  than  usual,  a  branch  from  the  posterior  tibial 
supplies  its  place;  and  a  branch  from  the  anterior  tibial  compensates  for  the  diminished  anterior 
peroneal  artery.    In  one  case  the.  peroneal  artery  was  entirely  wanting. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  the  peroneal  are: 

Muscular.  Perforating. 

Nutrient.  Communicating. 

Lateral  Calcaneal. 

Muscular  Branches. — ^The  peroneal  artery,  in  its  course,  gives  off  branches  to 
the  Soleus,  Tibialis  posterior.  Flexor  hallucis  longus,  and  Peronei. 

The  Nutrient  Artery  (a.  niUricia  fibulcB)  supplies  the  fibula,  and  is  directed 
downward. 

The  Perforating  Branch  (ramus  perforans;  anterior  peroneal  artery)  pierces  the 
interosseous  membrane,  about  5  cm.  above  the  lateral  malleolus,  to  reach  the  front 
of  the  leg,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  anterior  lateral  malleolar;  it  then  passes 
down  in  front  of  the  tibiofibular  syndesmosis,  gives  branches  to  the  tarsus,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  lateral  tarsal.  The  perforating  branch  is  sometimes  enlarged, 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery. 

The  Communicating  Branch  (ramu^  communicans)  is  given  off  from  the  peroneal 
about  2.5  cm.  from  its  lower  end,  and  joins  the  communicating  bra;nch  of  the 
posterior  tibial. 

The  Lateral  Calcaneal  (ramus  calcaneus  lateralis;  external  calcaneal)  are  the  ter- 
minal branches  of  the  peroneal  artery;  they  pass  to  the  lateral  side  of  the  heel, 
and  communicate  with  the  lateral  malleolar  and,  on  the  back  of  the  heel,  with  the 
medial  calcaneal  arteries. 

The  nutrient  artery  (a.  nuiricia  tUme)  of  the  tibia  arises  from  the  posterior 
tibial,  near  its  origin,  and  after  supplying  a  few  muscular  branches  enters  the 
nutrient  canal  of  the  bone,  which  it  traverses  obliquely  from  above  downward. 
This  is  the  largest  nutrient  artery  of  bone  in  the  body. 
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The  mnseolAr  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  are  distributed  to  the  Soleus  and 
deep  muscles  along  the  back  of  the  leg. 

The  posterior  msdial  malleolar  artery  (a.  malleolaris  posterior  medialis;  internal 
vuMeoluT  artery)  is  a  small  branch  which  winds  around  the  tibial  malleolus  and 
ends  in  the  medial  malleolar  net-work. 

The  commonlcatiilg  branch  {ramus  communicane)  runs  transversely  across  the 
back  of  the  tibia,  about  5  cm.  above  its  lower  end,  beneath  the  Flexor  hallucis 
iongus,  and  joins  the  communicating  branch  of  the  peroneal. 

The  medial  calcaneal  {rami  calcanei  mediales;  internal  calcaneal)  are  several 
large  arteries  which  arise  from  the  posterior  tibial  just  before  its  division;  they 
pierce  the  laciniate  ligament  and  are  distributed  to  the  fat  and  integument  behind 
the  tendo  calcaneus  and  about  the  heel,  and  to  the  muscles  on  the  tibial  side  of 
the  sole,  anastomosing  with  the  peroneal  and  medial  malleolar  and,  on  the  back 
of  the  heel,  with  the  lateral  calcaneal  arteries. 


Fia.  56*. — Tbs  pluUr  uUriea.     Supttrfinial  view.  Fis,  SSG.— Tha  pluitu-  utsriH.     Deep  riew. 

The  medial  idantar  artery  (a.  -plaviaTis  medialia;  internal  plantar  artery)  {Figs. 
554  and  555),  much  smaller  than  the  lateral,  passes  forward  along  the  medial  side 
of  the  foot.  It  is  at  first  situated  above  the  Abductor  hallucis,  and  then  between 
it  and  the  Flexor  digitorum  brevis,  both  of  which  it  supplies.  At  the  base  of  the 
first  metatarsal  bone,  where  it  is  much  diminished  in  size,  it  passes  along  the  medial 
border  of  the  first  toe,  anastomosing  with  the  first  dorsal  metatarsal  artery.  Small 
superficial  digital  branches  accompany  the  digital  branches  of  the  medial  plantar 
nerve  and  join  the  plantar  metatarsal  arteries  of  the  first  three  spaces. 

The  lateral  plantar  artery  (a.  plantarU  laieralie;  external  plantar  artery),  much 
larger  than  the  medial,  passes  obliquely  lateralward  and  forward  to  the  base  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  It  then  turns  medialward  to  the  interval  between  the 
bases  of  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  hones,  where  it  unites  with  the  deep  plantar 
branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery,  thus  completing  the  plantar  arch.  As  this  arteiy 
passes  lateralward,  it  is  first  placed  between  the  calcaneus  and  Abductor  hallucis, 
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and  then  between  the  Flexor  digitonim  brevis  and  Quadratus  plant®;  as  it  runs 
forward  to  the  base  of  the  little  toe  it  lies  more  superficially  between  the  Flexor 
digitorum  brevis  and  Abductor  digiti  quinti,  covered  by  the  plantar  aponeurosis 
and  integument.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  vessel  is  deeply  situated;  it  extends 
from  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  to  the  proximal  part  of  the  first  inter- 
osseous space,  and  forms  the  plantar  arch;  it  is  convex  forward,  lies  below  the  bases 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones  and  the  corresponding  Interossei, 
and  upon  the  oblique  part  of  the  Adductor  hallucis. 

Branches. — ^The  plantar  arch,  besides  distributing  numerous  branches  to  the 
muscles,  integument,  and  fasciae  in  the  sole,  gives  off  the  following  branches: 

Perforating.  Plantar  Metatarsal. 

The  Perforating  Branches  (rami  perforanies)  are  three  in  number;  they  ascend 
through  the  proximal  parts  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  interosseous  spaces, 
between  the  heads  of  the  Interossei  dorsales,  and  anastomose  with  the  dorsal 
metatarsal  arteries. 

.The  Plantar  Metatarsal  Arteries  (aa.  metatarsece  plantares;  digital  branches)  are 
four  in  number,  and  run  forward  between  the  metatarsal  bones  and  in  contact 
with  the  Interossei.  Each  divides  into  a  pair  of  plantar  digital  arteries  which  sup- 
ply the  adjacent  sides  of  the  toes.  Near  their  points  of  division  each  sends  upward 
an  anterior  perforating  branch  to  join  the  corresponding  dorsal  metatarsal  artery. 
The  first  plantar  metatarsal  artery  (arteria  princeps  haliucis)  springs  from  the  junc- 
tion between  the  lateral  plantar  and  deep  plantar  arteries  and  sends  a  digital 
branch  to  the  medial  side  of  the  first  toe.  The  digital  branch  for  the  lateral  side 
of  the  fifth  toe  arise  from  the  lateral  plantar  artery  near  the  base  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone. 
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THE  VEINS. 


THE  Veixis  convey  the  blooJ  from  the  capillaries  of  the  diflFerent  parts  of  the 
body  to  the  heart.    They  consist  of  two  distinct  sets  of  vessels,  the  pulmonary 
and  systemic. 

The  Pulmonary  Veins,  unlike  other  veins,  contain  arterial  blood,  which  they  return 
from  the  lungs  to  the  left  atrium  of  the  heart. 

The  Systemic  Veins  retiu-n  the  venous  blood  from  the  body  generally  to  the 
right  atrium  of  the  heart. 

The  Portal  Vein,  an  appendage  to  the  systemic  venous  system,  is  confined  to 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  returns  the  venous  blood  from  the  spleen  and  the  viscera 
of  digestion  to  the  liver.  This  vessel  ramifies  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  and  there 
breaks  up  into  a  minute  network  of  capillary-like  vessels,  from  which  the  blood 
is  conveyed  by  the  hepatic  veins  to  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  veins  conunence  by  minute  plexuses  which  receive  the  blood  from  the  capil- 
laries. The  branches  arising  from  these  plexuses  unite  together  into  trunks,  and 
these,  in  their  passage  toward  the  heart,  constantly  increase  in  size  as  they  receive 
tributaries,  or  joiii  other  veins.  The  veins  are  larger  and  altogether  more  numerous 
than  the  arteries;  hence,  the  entire  capacity  of  the  venous  system  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  arterial;  the  capacity  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  however,  only 
slightly  exceeds  that  of  the  pulmonary  arteries.  The  veins  are  cylindrical  like  the 
arteries;  their  walls,  however,  are  thin  and  they  collapse  when  the  vessels  are 
empty,  and  the  uniformity  of  their  surfaces  is  interrupted  at  intervals  by  slight 
constrictions,  which  indicate  the  existence  of  valves  in  their  interior.  They  com- 
municate very  freely  with  one  another,  especially  in  certain  regions  of  the  body; 
and  these  conmiunications  exist  between  the  larger  trunks  as  well  as  between  the 
smaller  branches.  Thus,  between  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  cranium,  and  between 
the  veins  of  the  neck,  where  obstruction  would  be  attended  with  imminent  danger 
to  the  cerebral  venous  system,  large  and  frequent  anastomoses  are  found.  The 
same  free  communication  exists  between  the  veins  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  between  the  veins  composing  the  various  venous  plexuses 
m  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  e,  g.,  the  spermatic,  uterine,  vesical,  and  pudendal. 

The  systemic  venous  channels  are  subdivided  into  three  sets,  viz.,  superficial 
and  deep  veins,  and  venous  sinuses. 

The  Superficial  Veins  {cutaneous  veins)  are  found  between  the  layers  of  the 
superficial  fascia  immediately  beneath  the  skin;  they  return  the  blood  from  these 
structures,  and  communicate  with  the  deep  veins  by  perforating  the  deep  fascia. 

The  Deep  Veins  accompany  the  arteries,  and  are  usually  enclosed  in  the  same 
sheaths  with  those  vessels.  With  the  smaller  arteries — ^as  the  radial,  ulnar,  brachial, 
tibial,  peroneal — ^they  exist  generally  in  pairs,  one  lying  on  each  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  are  called  vensB  comitantes.  The  larger  arteries — such  as  the  axillary',  sub- 
clavian, popliteal,  and  femoral — have  usually  only  one  accompanying  vein.  In 
certain  organs  of  the  body,  however,  the  deep  veins  do  not  accompany  the  arteries; 
for  instance,  the  veins  in  the  skull  and  vertebral  canal,  the  hepatic  veins  in  the  liver, 
and  the  larger  veins  returning  blood  from  the  bones. 

Venous  Sinuses  are  found  only  in  the  interior  of  the  skull,  and  consist  of  canals 
formed  by  a  separation  of  the  two  layers  of  the  dura  mater;  their  outer  coat  con- 
sists of  fibrous  tissue,  their  inner  of  an  endothelial  layer  continuous  with  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  veins. 
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THE  FDLMONABT  VEINS  (VENJE  PTTLMONALES). 

The  l)iilmoiiary  veins  return  the  arterialized  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  left 
atrium  of  the  heart.  They  are  four  in  number,  two  from  each  lung,  and  are  desti- 
tute of  valves.  The  commence  in  a  capillary  net-work  upon  the  walls  of  the  air  sacs, 
where  they  are  continuous  with  the  capillary  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and,  joining  together,  form  one  vessel  for  each  lobule.  These  vessels  uniting 
successively,  form  a  single  trunk  for  each  lobe,  three  for  the  right,  and  two  for 
the  left  lung.  The  vein  from  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  generally  unites 
with  that  from  the  upper  lobe,  so  that  ultimately  two  trunks  from  each  lung  are 
formed;  they  perforate  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium  and  open  separately 
into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  left  atrium.  Occasionally  the  three  veins 
on  the  right  side  remain  separate.  Not  infrequently  the  two  left  puhnonary 
veins  end  by  a  common  opening. 

At  the  root  of  the  lung,  the  superior  pulmonary  vein  lies  in  front  of  and  a  little 
below  the  pulmonary  artery;  the  inferior  is  situated  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  hilus 
of  the  lung  and  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  upper  vein.  Behind  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  the  bronchus. 

Within  the  pericardium,  their  anterior  surfaces  are  invested  by  the  serous  layer 
of  this  membrane. 

The  right  pulmonary  veins  pass  behind  the  right  atrium  and  superior  vena  cava; 
the  left  in  front  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta. 


THE  SYSTEMIC  VEINS. 

The  systemic  veins  may  be  arranged  into  three  groups :  (1 )  The  veins  of  the  heart. 
(2)  The  veins  of  the  upper  extremities,  head,  neck,  and  thorax,  which  end  in  the 
superior  vena  cava.  (3)  The  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  abdomen,  and  pelvis, 
which  end  in  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

THE  VEINS  OF  THE  HEART  (W.  Cordis)   (Fig.  556). 

Coronary  Sinus  (sinus  coronarius). — ^Most  of  the  veins  of  the  heart  open  into 
the  coronary  sinus.  This  is  a  wide  venous  channel  about  2.25  cm.  in  length 
situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  coronary  sulcus,  and  covered  by  muscular 
fibers  from  the  left  atrium.  It  ends  in  the  right  atrium  between  the  opening  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava  and  the  atrioventricular  aperture,  its  orifice  being  guarded 
by  a  semilunar  valve,  the  valve  of  the  coronary  sinus  (valve  of  Thebesius), 

Tributaries. — Its  tributaries  are  the  great,  small,  and  middle  cardiac  veins,  the 
posterior  vein  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  oblique  vein  of  the  left  atrium,  all  of 
which,  except  the  last,  are  provided  with  valves  at  their  orifices. 

1.  The  Great  Cardiac  Vein  (v.  cordis  magna;  left  coronary  vein)  begins  at  the  apex 
of  the  heart  and  ascends  along  the  anterior  longitudinal  sulcus  to  the  base  of  the 
ventricles.  It  then  curves  to  the  left  in  the  coronary  sulcus,  and  reaching  the 
back  of  the  heart,  opens  into  the  left  extremity  of  the  cojonary  sinus.  It  receives 
tributaries  from  the  left  atrium  and  from  both  ventricles:  one,  the  left  marginal 
vein,  is  of  considerable  size,  and  ascends  along  the  left  margin  of  the  heart. 

2.  The  Small  Cardiac  Vein  (v,  cordis  parva;  right  coronary  vein)  nms  in  the  coronary 
sulcus  between  the  right  atrium  and  ventricle,  and  opens  into  the  right  extremity 
of  the  coronary  sinus.  It  receives  blood  from  the  back  of  the  right  atrium  and 
ventricle;  the  right  marginal  vein  ascends  along  the  right  margin  of  the  heart  and 
ipins  it  in  the  coronary  sulcus,  or  opens  directly  into  the  right  atrium. 
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3.  The  Middle  Cardlae  Vein  {v.  cordis  media)  commences  at  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
ascends  in  the  posterior  longitudinal  sulcus,  and  ends  in  the  coronary  sinus  near 
its  right  extremity. 

4.  The  FoBterior  Vein  of  tiw  Lett  Ventricle  (n.  posterior  ventT-icuH  nniBtri)  runs  on 
the  diaphragmatic  surface  of  the  left  ventricle  to  the  coronary  sinus,  but  may  end 
in  the  great  cardiac  vein. 

5.  The  Oblique  Vein  at  the  Left  Atriom  (n.  obliqya  atrii  sinistri  [MaTshalli] ;  oblique 
win  of  Marshall)  is  a  small  vessel  which  descends  obliquely  on  the  back  of  the  left 
atrium  and  ends  in  the  coronary  sinus  near  its  left  extremity;  it  is  continuous  above 
with  the  lifunent  of  the  left  vena  cava  (tig.  veiuE  cavce  sinistra;  vestigial  fold  of 
Marshall),  and  the  two  structures  form  the  remnant  of  the  left  Cuvierian  duct. 

Aq/go9  vtin 


(Miqite  vei»c/kftc 
Qreat  ctmliae  van 
Ltft  marginal  oetn 


The  following  cardiac  veins  do  not  end  in  the  coronary  sinus:  (1)  the  anterior 
cardiac  veins,  comprising  three  or  four  small  vessels  which  collect  blood  from  the 
front  of  the  right  ventricle  and  open  into  the  right  atrium ;  the  right  marginal  vein 
frequently  opens  into  the  right  atrium,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  regarded  as 
belon^ng  to  this  group;  (2)  the  smallest  cardiac  veins  (veins  of  Thebesius),  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  minute  veins  which  arise  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart; 
the  majority  open  into  the  atria,  but  a  few  end  in  the  ventricles. 

THE  VEINS  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 

The  v^ns  of  the  head. and  neck  may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups:  (1)  The 
Vetais  of  the  exterior  of  the  head  and  face.  (2)  The  reins  of  the  neck.  (3)  The  dij^olc 
reins,  the  veins  of  the  brain,  and  the  venoos  sinuses  of  the  dttra  mater. 
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THE  PTTLMONABT  VEINS  (VENJE  PTTLMONALES). 

The  pulmonary  veins  return  the  arterialized  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  left 
atrium  of  the  heart.  They  are  four  in  number,  two  from  each  lung,  and  are  desti- 
tute of  valves.  The  commence  in  a  capillary  net- work  upon  the  walls  of  the  air  sacs, 
where  they  are  continuous  with  the  capillary  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and,  joining  together,  form  one  vessel  for  each  lobule.  These  vessels  uniting 
successively,  form  a  single  trunk  for  each  lobe,  three  for  the  right,  and  two  for 
the  left  lung.  The  vein  from  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  generally  unites 
with  that  from  the  upper  lobe,  so  that  ultimately  two  trunks  from  each  lung  are 
formed;  they  perforate  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium  and  open  separately 
into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  left  atrium.  Occasionally  tlie  three  veins 
on  the  right  side  remain  separate.  Not  infrequently  the  two  left  pulmonary 
veins  end  by  a  common  opening. 

At  the  root  of  the  lung,  the  superior  pulmonary  vein  lies  in  front  of  and  a  little 
below  the  pulmonary  artery;  the  inferior  is  situated  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  hilus 
of  the  lung  and  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  upper  vein.  Behind  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  the  bronchus. 

Within  the  pericardium,  their  anterior  surfaces  are  invested  by  the  serous  layer 
of  this  membrane. 

The  right  pulmonary  veins  pass  behind  the  right  atrium  and  superior  vena  cava; 
the  left  in  front  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta. 


THE  SYSTEMIC  VEINS. 

The  systemic  veins  may  be  arranged  into  three  groups :  (1 )  The  veins  of  the  heart. 
(2)  The  veins  of  the  upper  extremities,  head,  neck,  and  thorax,  which  end  in  the 
superior  vena  cava.  (3)  The  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  abdomen,  and  pelvis, 
which  end  in  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

THE  VEINS  OF  THE  HEART  (W.  Cordis)   (Fig.  556). 


Coronary  Sinus  (sinus  coronarvus), — ^Most  of  the  veins  of  the  heart  open  into 
the  coronary  sinus.  This  is  a  wide  venous  channel  about  2.25  cm.  in  length 
situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  coronary  sulcus,  and  covered  by  muscular 
fibers  from  the  left  atrium.  It  ends  in  the  right  atrium  between  the  opening  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava  and  the  atrioventricular  aperture,  its  orifice  being  guarded 
by  a  semilunar  valve,  the  valve  of  the  coronary  sinus  {vahe  of  Thehesius). 

Tributaries. — Its  tributaries  are  the  great,  small,  and  middle  cardiac  veins,  the 
posterior  vein  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  oblique  vein  of  the  left  atrium,  all  of 
which,  except  the  last,  are  provided  with  valves  at  their  orifices. 

1.  The  Great  Cardiac  Vein  {v.  cordis  magna;  left  coronary  vein)  begins  at  the  apex 
of  the  heart  and  ascends  along  the  anterior  longitudinal  sulcus  to  the  base  of  the 
ventricles.  It  then  curv^es  to  the  left  in  the  coronary  sulcus,  and  reaching  the 
back  of  the  heart,  opens  into  the  left  extremity  of  the  cojonary  sinus.  It  receives 
tributaries  from  the  left  atrium  and  from  both  ventricles:  one,  the  left  mar^al 
vein,  is  of  considerable  size,  and  ascends  along  the  left  margin  of  the  heart. 

2.  The  Small  Cardiac  Vein  (v,  cordis  parva;  right  coronary  vein)  runs  in  the  coronary 
sulcus  between  the  right  atrium  and  ventricle,  and  opens  into  the  right  extremity 
of  the  coronary  sinus.  It  receives  blood  from  the  back  of  the  right  atrium  and 
ventricle;  the  rii^ht  marifinal  vein  ascends  along  the  right  margin  of  the  heart  and 
ipins  it  in  the  coronary  sulcus,  or  opens  directly  into  the  right  atrium. 
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3.  The  Middle  CudlM  Teln  {v.  cordis  media)  commences  at  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
asccDds  in  the  posterior  longitudinal  sulcus,  and  ends  in  the  coronary  sinus  near 
its  right  extremity. 

4.  The  Posterior  Vein  of  the  Left  Ventricle  (v.  poaterior  verUriculi  sinistri)  runs  on 
the  diaphragmatic  surface  of  the  left  ventricle  to  the  coronary  sinus,  but  may  end 
in  the  great  cardiac  vein. 

5.  T^e  Oblique  Vein ot  the  Left  Atrium  (c.  obliqua  atrii  ainutrilMaTshaUi];  oblique 
vein  t^  Marshall)  is  a  small  vessel  which  descends  obliquely  on  the  back  of  the  left 
atrium  and  ends  in  the  corotury  sinus  near  its  left  extremity;  it  is  continuous  above 
nith  the  lisament  ot  the  left  ybm  cava  (%.  vbtue  cavts  sinistra;  vestigial  fold  of 
MankaU),  and  the  two  structures  form  the  remnant  of  the  left  Cuvienan  duct. 

Atygot  vein 


OUi^ae  ti«t'«<^Ie/t< 
Qnat  offdiae  vein 
Lcjt  laaryittal  van 


MiddU  'JVTdiac  van 


The  following  cardiac  veins  do  not  end  in  the  coronary  sinus:  (1)  the  anterior 
cardiac  veins,  comprising  three  or  four  small  vessels  which  collect  blood  from  the 
front  of  the  right  ventricle  and  open  into  the  right  atrium;  the  right  marginal  vein 
frequently  opens  into  the  right  atrium,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  regarded  as 
belon^ng  to  this  group;  (2)  the  smalleat  cardiac  veins  {veins  of  Thebesius),  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  minute  veins  which  arise  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart; 
the  majority  open  into  the  atria,  but  a  few  end  in  the  ventricles, 

THE  VEIH8  OF  THE  HEAD  AHD  NECK. 

The  vans  of  the  head. and  neck  may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups:  (1)  The 
veins  ot  the  exterior  of  the  head  and  face.  (2)  The  veins  of  the  neck.  (3)  The  diploic 
veins,  the  veins  of  the  brain,  and  the  venous  sinoses  of  the  dura  mater. 
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veins,  and  a  branch  which  communicates  with  the  ophthalmic  vein  through  the 
inferior  orbital  fissure.  This  plexus  communicates  freely  with  the  anterior  facial 
vein;  it  also  communicates  with  the  cavernous  sinus,  by  branches  through  the 
foramen  Vesalii,  foramen  ovale,  and  foramen  lacerum. 

The  internal  inaTrilla.ry  vein  («.  Trvaxillaris  interna)  is  a  short  trunk  which  accom- 
panies the  first  part  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  It  is  formed  by  a  confluence 
of  the  veins  of  the  pterygoid  plexus,  and  passes  backward  between  the  spheno- 
mandibular  ligament  and  the  neck  of  the  mandible,  and  unites  \dth  the  temporal 
vein  to  form  the  posterior  facial  vein. 

The  posterior  facial  vein  (v.  facialis  posterior;  temporomaxiMary  vein),  formed 
by  the  imion  of  the  superficial  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  veins,  descends  in 
the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  superficial  to  the  external  carotid  artery  but 
beneath  the  facial  nerve,  between  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  and  the  Stemodeido- 
mastoideus  muscle.  It  divides  into  two  branches,  an  anterior,  which  passes  forward 
and  unites  with  the  anterior  facial  vein  to  form  the  common  facial  vein  and  a  pos- 
terior, which  is  joined  by  the  posterior  auricular  vein  and  becomes  the  external 
jugular  vein. 

The  postDBrior  auricular  vein  {v,  auricularis  posterior)  begins  upon  the  side  of 
the  head,  in  a  plexus  which  communicates  with  the  tributaries  of  the  occipital, 
and  superficial  temporal  veins.  It  descends  behind  the  auricula,  and  joins  the 
posterior  division  of  the  posterior  facial  vein  to  form  the  external  jugular.  It 
receive  the  stylomastoid  vein,  and  some  tributaries  from  the  cranial  surface  of  the 
auricula. 

The  occipital  vein  (v.  occipitalis)  begins  in  a  plexus  at  the  back  part  of  the  vertex 
of  the  skull.  Prom  the  plexus  emerges  a  single  vessel,  which  pierces  the  cranial 
attachment  of  the  Trapezius  and,  dipping  into  the  suboccipital  triangle,  joins  the 
deep  cervical  and  vertebral  veins.  Occasionally  it  follows  the  course  of  the  occipital 
artery  and  ends  in  the  internal  jugular;  in  other  instances,  it  joins  the  posterior 
auricular  and  through  it  opens  into  the  external  jugular.  The  parietal  emissary 
vein  connects  it  with  the  superior  sagittal  sinus;  and  as  it  passes  across  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  receives  the  mastoid  emissary  vein  which  connects 
it  with  the  transverse  sinus.    The  occipital  diploic  vein  sometimes  joins  it. 

The  Veins  of  the  Neck  (Fig.  558). 

The  veins  of  the  neck,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  head  and  face,  are: 

External  Jugular.  Anterior  Jugular. 

Posterior  External  Jugular.  Internal  Jugular. 

Vertebral. 

The  external  jugular  vein  (v,  jugularis  externa)  receives  the  greater  part  of  the 
blood  from  the  exterior  of  the  cranium  and  the  deep  parts  of  the  face,  being  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  posterior  facial  with  the  posterior 
auricular  vein.  It  commences  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  on  a  level 
with  the  angle  of  the  mandible,  and  runs  perpendicularly  down  the  neck,  in  the 
direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle 
at  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sternocleidomastoideus.  In  its  course  it  crosses 
the  Sternocleidomastoideus  obliquely,  and  in  the  subclavian  triangle  perforates 
the  deep  fascia,  and  ends  in  the  subclavian  vein,  lateral  to  or  in  front  of  the  Scalenus 
anterior.  It  is  separated  from  the  Sternocleidomastoideus  by  the  investing  layer 
of  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  is  covered  by  the  Platysma,  the  superficial  fascia, 
and  the  integument;  it  crosses  the  cutaneous  cervical  nerve,  and  its  upper  half 
runs  parallel  with  the  great  auricular  nerve.  The  external  jugular  vein  varies  in 
size,  bearing  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  other  veins  of  the  neck,  it  is  occasionally 
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double.  It  ia  provided  with  two  pairs  of  valves,  the  lower  pair  being  placed  at 
its  entrance  into  the  subclavian  vein,  the  upper  in  most  cases  about  4  cm.  above  the 
clavicle.  The  portion  of  vein  between  the  two  sets  of  valves  is  often  dilated,  and 
is  termed  the  sinos.  These  valves  do  not  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood, 
or  the  passage  of  injection  from  below  upward. 

TribnUrieB. — ^This  vein  receives  the  occipital  occasionally,  the  posterior  extern^ 
jugular,  and,  near  its  termination,  the  transverse  cervical,  transverse  scapular,  and 
anterior  jugular  veins;  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid,  a  large  branch  of  conunu- 
nication  from  the  internal  jugular  joins  it. 


B  neck,  vtewsd  Irom  id  front.     (Spaltcbdi.) 

The  postOTior  external  jugular  rein  (n.  jugutana  posterior)  begins  in  the  occipital 
region  and  returns  the  blood  from  the  skin  and  superficial  muscles  in  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  neck,  lying  between  the  Splenius  and  Trapezius.  It  runs  down 
the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  opens  into  the  external  jugulal*  vein  just  below  the 
middle  of  its  course. 

ITie  anterior  jnffiilar  Tein  (v.  jugularis  avienor)  begins  near  the  hyoid  bone  by 
the  confluence  of  several  superficial  veins  from  the  submaxillary  re^on.  It  descends 
between  the  median  line  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  Stemocleidomastoideus, 
and,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  passes  beneath  that  muscle  to  open  into  the  ter- 
mination of  the-  external  jugular,  or,  in  some  instances,  into  the  subclavian  vein 
(Figs.  557,  558).    It  varies  considerably  in  size,  bearing  usually  an  inverse  propor- 
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tion  to  the  exteroal  jug:ular;  most  frequently  there  are  two  anterior  jugulars,  a 
right  and  left;  but  sometimes  only  one.  Its  tributaries  are  some  laryngeal  veins, 
and  occasionally  a  small  thyroid  vein.  Just  above  the  sternum  the  two  anterior 
jugular  veins  communicate  by  a  transverse  trunk,  the  Temnu  Jofiilar  arch,  which 
receive  tributaries  from  the  inferior  thyroid  veins;  each  also  communicates  with  the 
internal  jugular.    There  are  no  valves  in  this  vein. 

The  inteniftl  jugular  vein  {v.  jugularia  interna)  collects  the  blood  from  the  brain, 
from  the  superficial  parts  of  the  face,  and  from  the  neck.  It  is  directly  continuous 
with  the  transverse  sinus,  and  begins  in  the  posterior  compartment  of  the  jugular 
foramen,  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  At  its  origin  it  is  aomewbftt.  HiIft|;pH,  and  this 
dilatation  is  called  the  BaperimjtBlb.  It  runs  down  the  side  of  the  neck  in  a  vertical 
direction,  lying  at  first  lateral  to  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  then  lateral 
to  the  common  carotid,  and  at  the  root  of  the  neck  unites  with  the  subclavian  vein 
to  form  the  innominate  vein;  a  little  above  its  tprminnfifp  w  n  of;^^j)il  .Hilflfnfinn^ 
the  int^tsiqilb.  Above,  it  lies  upon  the  Rectus  capitis  lateralis,  behind  the  internal 
carotid  artery  and  the  ner\'es  passing  through  the  jugular  foramen;  lower  down,  ■ 
the  vein  and  artery  lie  upon  the  same  plane,  the  glossopharyngeal  and  hypo^ossal 
nerves  passing  forward  between  them;  the  vagus  descends  between  and  behind 
the  vein  and  the  artery  in  the  same  sheath,  and  the  accessory  runs  obliquely 
backward,  superficial  or  deep  to  the  vein.  At  the  root  of  the  neck  the  right  internal 
jugular  vein  is  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  common  carotid  arterj',  and 


Fia.  JSfiO. — Vsiiu  of  ths  taaaua.    The  hypoglnwl  nerve  bs«  b«D  dioplkcsd  downward  inthu  piepintioD. 

(f«lut  after  Hin«hieki.)        *^^  *^^ 

crosses  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  while  the  left  internal  jugular  vein 
usually  overlaps  the  Common  carotid  artery.  The  left  vein  is  generally  smaller 
than  the  right,  and  each  contains  a  pair  of  valves,  which  are  placed  about  2.5  cm, 
above  the  termination  of  the  vessel. 

Tiilmtaries. — This  vein  receives  in  its  course  theifltoior petrosal  siBU3,thecommon 
fadal,  lingual,  pharyngeal,  superior  and  middle  thyroid  veins,  and  sometimes  the 
occipital.  The  thoracic  duct  on  the  left  side  and  the  right  lymphatic  duct  on  the 
right  side  open  into  the  angle  of  union  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins. 

The  Interior  Petrosal  Sinus  (sinv^  petrosus  inferior)  kavea  the  skull  through  the 
anterior  part  of  the  jugular  foramen,  and  joins  the  superior  bulb  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein. 

The  LiuKual  Teina  (vb.  linguales)  begin  on  the  dorsum,  sides,  and  under  surface 
of  the  tongue,  and,  passing  backward  along  the  course  of  the  lingual  arterj',  end 
in  the  internal  jugular  vein.    The  vena  comitans  of  the  hypoglossal  ner\'e  (raniiiA 
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Tsia},  &  branch  of  considerable  size,  begins  below  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  may 
join  the  lingual;  generally,  however,  it  passes  backward  on  the  Hyoglossus,  and 
joins  the  common  facial. 

The  Pharyngeal  Veins  [m>.  -phaTyngea)  begin  in  the  phaiTiigeal  plexns  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pharynx,  and,  after  receiving  some  posterior  meningeal  veins  and  the 
van  of  the  pterygoid  canal,  end  in  the  internal  jugular.  They  occasionally  open 
into  the  facial,  lingual,  or  superior  thyroid  vein. 

The  Superior  Thjrrold  Vein  (p.  thyreoidea  superioris)  (Fig.  560)  begins  in  the  sub- 
stance and  on  the  surface  of  the  thyroid  gland,  by  tributaries  corresponding  with 
the  branches  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  and  ends  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
internal  jugular  vein.    It  receives  the  superior  laryngeal  and  cricothyroid  veins. 

The  Kddle  ThTroid  Vein  (Figs.  561 ,  562)  collects  the  blood  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  after  being  joined  by  some  veins  from  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  ends  in  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

Tlie  common  facial  and  occipital  vains  have  been  described. 


IT  thynrid  arUry 
•r  Ihi/roid  vein' 


Via.  BM.— ThB  i 


The  rertebral  Vein  (f.  verlebralis)  is  formed  in  the  suboccipital  triangle,  from 
numerous  small  tributaries  which  spring  from  the  internal  vertebral  venous  plexuses 
and  issue  from  the  vertebral  canal  above  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  They 
unite  with  small  veins  from  the  deep  muscles  at  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  form  a  vessel  which  enters  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process 
of  the  atlas,  and  descends,  forming,  a  dense  plexus  around  the  vertebral  artery, 
in  the  canal  formed  by  the  foramina  transversaria  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  This 
plexus  ends  in  a  single  trunk,  which  emerges  from  the  foramen  transversarium  of 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and  opens  at  the  root  of  the  neck  into  the  back  part 
of  the  innominate  vein  near  its  ori^n,  its  mouth  being  guarded  by  a  pair  of  valves. 
On  the  right  side,  it  crosses  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery. 


Tribataries. — The  vertebral  vein  communicates  with  the  transverse  smua  by 
I  vein  which  passes  through  the  condyloid  canal,  when  that  canal  exists.     It 


/ 


receives  branches  from  the  ocdpital  vein  and  from  the  prevertebral  muscles,  from 
the  internal  and  external  vertebral  venous  plexuses,  from  the  anterior  vertebral 
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and  the  deep  cervical  veins;  close  to  its  termination  it  is  sometimes  joined  by  tfae 
first  iotercostal  vein. 

The  Anterior  Vartebral  Vein  commenceg  in  a  plexus  around  tbe  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  upper  cervical  vertebne,  descends  in  company  with  the  ascending 
cervical  artery  between  the  Scalenus  anterior  and  Longus  capitis  muscles,  and 
opens  into  the  terminal  part  of  the  vertebral  vein. 


Fia.  663.— The  verUbrol  vtin.     (Poiriei  md  Chaip)'-) 

The  Deep  Cervical  Vein  {v.  cemcaliB  profunda;  posterior  vertebral  or  posterior 
deep  cervical  win.)  accompanies  its  artery  between  the  Semispinales  capitis  and 
colli.  It  begins  in  the  suboccipital  region  by  communicating  branches  from  the 
ocdpital  vein  and  by  small  veins  from  the  deep  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
It  recaves  tributaries  from  the  plexuses  around  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebrte,  and  terminates  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vertebral  vein. 

The  Diploic  Veins  (Veiue  Dqdoicee)  (Fig.  564). 

The  diploic  Teins  occupy  channels  in  the  diploe  of  the  cranial  bones.  They  are 
large  and  exhibit  at  irregular  intervals  pouch-like  dilatations;  their  walls  are  thin, 
and  formed  of  endothelium  resting  upon  a  layer  of  elastic  tissue. 

So  long  as  the  cranial  bones  are  separable  from  one  another,  these  veins  are 
confined  to  the  particular  bones;  but  when  the  sutures  are  obliterated,  they  unite 
with  eadi  other,  and  increase  in  size.  They  communicate  nnth  the  meningeal 
veins  and  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  and  with  the  veins  of  the  pericranium. 
They  consist  of  (1)  the  frontal,  which  opens  into  the  supraorbital  vein  and  the 
superior  sagittal  »nus;  (2)  the  anterior  temporal,  which  is  confined  chiefly  to  tiie 
frontal  bone,  and  opens  into  the  sphenoparietal  sinus  and  into  one  of  the  deep 
temporal  veins,  through  an  aperture  in  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid;  (3)  the 
posterior  temporal,  which  is  situated  in  the  parietal  bone,  and  ends  in  the  transverse 
sinus,  through  an -aperture  at  the  mastoid  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  or  through  the 
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mastoid  foramen;  and  (4)  the  occipital,  the  largest  of  the  four,  which  is  confined 
to  the  occipital  bone,  and  opens  either  externally  into  the  occipitai  vein,  or  inte^ 
nally  into  the  transverse  sinus  or  into  the  confluence  of  the  sinuses  (JtoTCidar 
Heropkili). 


Fro,  504.— Vaioa  of  tbg  dip1o«  u  digplsyed  by  the  removij  of  ths  outer  table  of  tbe  ilcull. 

The  Veins  of  tiie  Brain. 

The  veins  of  the  brain  possess  no  valves,  and  their  walls,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  muscular  tissue,  are  extremely  thin.  They  pierce  the  arachnoid  membrane  and 
the  inner  or  meningeal  layer  of  the  dura  mater,  and  open  into  the  cranial  venous 
sinuses.    They  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  cerebral  and  cerebellar. 

The  cerebral  reina  (w.  cerebri)  are  divisible  into  external  and  internal  groups 
according  as  they  drain  the  outer  surfaces  or  the  inner  parts  of  the  hemispheres. 

The  external  veins  are  the  superior,  inferior,  and  middle  cerebral,   ' 

The  Superior  Cerebral  Veins  (m.  cerebri  superiores),  eight  to  twelve  in  number, 
drain  the  superior,  lateral,  and  medial  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres,  and  are  mainly 
lodged  in  the  sulci  between  the  gyri,  but  some  run  across  the  gyri.  They  open  into 
the  superior  sagittal  sinus;  the  anterior  veins  runs  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
sinus;  the  posterior  and  larger  veins  are  directed  obliquely  forward  and  open  into 
the  sinus  in  a  direction  more  or  less  opposed  to  the  current  of  the  blood  contained 
within  it. 

The  Middle  Cerebral  Vein  (n.  cerebri  media;  superficial  Sylvian  vein)  begins  on  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  and,  running  along  the  lateral  cerebral  fissure, 
ends  in  the  cavernous  or  the  sphenoparietal  sinus.  It  is  connected  (a)  with  the 
superior  sagittal  sinus  by  the  great  anastomotie  vein  of  Tiolard,  which  opens  into  one 
of  the  superior  cerebral  veins;  (b)  with  the  transverse  sinus  by  the  posterior  uiasto- 
motic  Toin  of  Labbti,  which  courses  over  the  temporal  lobe. 

The  Inferior  Cerebral  Veins  (m.  cerebri  inferiares),  of  small  size,  drain  the  under 
surfaces  of  the  hemispheres.  Those  on  the  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  join 
the  superior  cerebral  veins,  and  through  these  open  into  the  superior  sagittal 
sinus;  those  of  the  temporal  lobe  anastomose  with  the  middle  cerebral  and  basal 
veins,  and  join  the  cavernous,  sphenoparietal,  and  superior  petrosal  sinuses. 
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The  bual  Tein  is  formed  at  the  anterior  perforated  substance  by  the  union  of  (a) 
a  small  antarior  cerebral  Tein  which  accompanies  the  anterior  cerebral  artery,  (6) 
the  deep  middle  cerebral  Tein  (deep  Sylvian  vein),  which  receives  tributaries  from 
the  insula  and  neighboring  gyri,  and  runs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  cerebral 
fissure,  and  (c)  the  inlerior  striate  Teim,  which  leave  the  corpus  striatum  through 
the  anterior  perforated  substance.  The  basal  vein  passes  backward  around  the 
cerebral  peduncle,  and  ends  in  the  internal  cerebral  vein  (nein  of  Galen) ;  it  receives 
tributaries  from  the  interpeduncular  fossa,  the  inferior  bom  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
the  hippocampal  gyrus,  and  the  mid-brain. 

The  Internal  Cerebral  Veins  (w.  cerebri  interruF;  oeina  of  Galen;  deep  cerebral 
mm)  drain  the  deep  parts  of  the  hemisphere  and  are  two  in  number;  each  is  formed 
near  the  interventricular  foramen  by  the  union  of  the  terminal  and  choroid  Teins. 
They  nm  backward  parallel  with  one  another,  between  the  layers  oiE  the  tela 
chorioidea  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  beneath  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
where  they  xmite  to  form  a  short  trunk,  the  great  cerebral  Tein;  just  before  their 
union  each  receives  the  corresponding  basal  vein. 

The  terminal  Tein  (v.  termijmlis;  vena  corporis  striatt)  comtnences  in  the  groove 
between  the  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus,  receives  numerous  veins  from  both 
of  these  parts,  and  unites  behind  the  ,crus  fornicis  with  the  choroid  vein,  to  form 
one  of  the  internal  cerebral  veins.  The  choroid  vein  runs  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  choroid  plexus,  and  receives  veins  from  the  hippocampus,  the  fornix,  and  the 
corpus  callosum. 


Flo.  565,— Velum  intecpiMituDi.     (PoiHer  nnil  Chirpy.) 

The  Or«at  Cerebral  Vein  {e.  cerebri -magna  [Galeni];  great  nein  of  Galen)  (Fig,  565), 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  internal  cerebral  veins,  is  a  short  median  trunk 
which  curves  backward  and  upward  around  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum 
and  ends  in  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  straight  sinus. 

The  eerebeUar  veins  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  and  ure  dis- 
posed in  two  sets,  superior  and  inferior.  The  superior  cerebellar  veins  {vt.  cerebelli 
luperiorea)  pass  partly  forward  and  medialward,  across  the  superior  vermis,  to  end 
in  the  straight  sinus  and  the  internal  cerebral  veins,  partlv  lateralward  to  the  trans- 
verse and  superior  petrosal  sinuses.  The  interior  cerebellar  veins  {tv.  cerebelli  infe- 
rior) of  large  size,  end  in  the  transverse,  superior  petrosal,  and  occipital  sinuses. 
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The  Sinuses  of  the  Dura  Mater  (Sinus  Durse  Matris).     Opbthabnie  Veins  ind 
Emissaiy  Veins. 

Tbe  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  are  venous  channela-wbi^  drain  the  blood  from  the 
brain;  they  are  devoid  of  valves,  and  are" situated  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
dura  mater  and  lined  by  endothelium  continuous  with  that  which  lines  the  veins. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  a  postero-saperiot,  at  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  skull,  and  (2)  an  anteio-inferior,  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  postero-superior  group  comprises  the 

Superior  Sagittal.  Straight. 

Inferior  Sagittal.  Two  Transverse. 

Occipital. 


—  Suparior  BAcittBl  sdui  Laid  open  after  nmnva  of  thA  skull  Dap.    The  oJ 


The  superior  sagittal  sinus  {sinus  stu/ittalis  superior;  superior  longitudinal  sinus) 
(Figs.  566,  567)  occupies  the  attached  or  convex  margin  of  the  falx  cerebri.  Com- 
mencing at  the  foramen  cecum,  through  which  it  receives  a  vein  from  the  nasal 
cavity,  it  runs  frem  before  backward,  grooving  the  inner  surface  of  the  frontal, 
the  adjacent  margins  of  the  two  parietals,  and  the  superior  division  of  the  cruciate 
eminence  of  the  occipital;  near  the  internal  occipital  protuberance  it  deviates  to 
one  or  other  side  (usually  the  right),  and  is  continued  as  the  corresponding  trans- 
verse sinus.  It  is  triangular  in  section,  narrow  in  front,  and  gradually  incretises  in 
size  as  it  passes  backward.  Its  inner  surface  presents  the  openings  of  the  superior 
cerebral  veins,  which  run,  for  the  most  part,  obliquely  forward,  and  open  chieQy 
at  the  back  part  of  the  sinus,  their  orifices  being  concealed  by  fibrous  folds ;  numeroiis 
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fibrous  bands  {chordee  Willigii)  extend  transversely  across  the  inferior  angle  of 
the  sinus;  and,  lastly,  small  openings  communicate  with  irregulariy  shaped  venous 
spaces  {venous  lacuna)  in  the  dura  mater  near  the  sinus.  There  are  usually  three 
lacunffi  on  either  side  of  the  sinus:  a  small  frontal,  a  large  parietal,  and  an  occipital, 
intermediate  in  size  between  the  other  two  (Sargent')-  Most  of  the  cerebral 
veins  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere  open  into  these  lacunae,  and  numer- 
ous arAchnoid  grannlations  {Pacchionian  bodies)  project  into  them  from  below. 
The  superior  sagittal  sinus  recei%e3  the  superior  cerebral  veins,  veins  from  the  diploe 
aod  dura  mater,  and,  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  sagittal  suture,  veins  from 
the  pericranium,  which  pass  through  the  parietal  foramina. 

The  numerous  communications  exist  between  this  sinus  and  the  veins  of  the 
nose,  scalp,  and  diploe. 


Mdueml  nerve    Trigeminal  nerve 
Fia.  M7,— Dun  mstw  ud  iM  prooeHM  cipoHd  by  nfaarini  part  ot  ths  ricbt  bail  of  ths  skuLl,  und  chs  hnia. 

The  interior  sagittal  sinas'  {sinvs  sagiitalis  inferior;  infmior  longitudinal  ainvi») 
(Fig.  567)  is  contained  in  the  posterior  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  free  margin  of  the 
falx  cerebri.  It  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  increases  in  size  as  it  passes  backward,  and 
ends  in  the  straight  sinus.  It  receives  several  veins  from  the  falx  cerebri,  and 
occasionally  a  few  from  the  medial  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres. 

The  stnight  siniu  (sinua  rectua;  tentorial  sinus)  (Figs.  567,  569)  is  situated  at 
the  line  of  junctiou  of  the  falx  cerebri  with  the  tentorium  cerebelli.    It  is  triangular 
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in  section,  increases  in  size  as  it  proceeds  backward,  and  runs  downward  and  back- 
ward from  the  end  of  the  inferior  sagittal  sinus  to  the  transverse  sinus  of  the  oppo- 


ioD  of  thB  akull.  ihowina  the  nnuie*  of  tbi 
Oflie  ntnx  Jntema)  taretid  arttry 


site  side  to  that  into  which  the  superior  sagittal  sinus  is  prolonged.    Its  terminal 
part  communicates  by  a  cross  branch  with  the  confluence  of  the  sinuses.     Besides 
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the  inferior  sagittal  sinus,  it  receives  the  great  cerebral  vein  {great  vein  of  Galen) 
Bad  the  superior  cerebellar  veins.    A  few  transverse  bands  cross  its  interior. 

The  ttanaverse  sinosQS  {simia  transversva;  lateral  sinvsea)  (Figs.  569,  570)  are 
of  large  size  &nd  begjn  at  the  internal  occipital  protuberance;  one,  generaUy  the 
jjrilt,  being  the  direct  coi^timintinn  ff  thy  SMp°i''"r  ingiftnL°'r'i°j  the  other  of  the 
strught  sinus.  Each  transverse  sinus  passes  lateralward  and  forward,  describing 
t  slight  curve  with  its  convexity  upward,  to  the  base  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  lies,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  in  the  attached  margin  of 
theteDtorium   cerebeili;    it  then  leaves  the  tentorium  and  curves  downward  and 


medialward  to  reach  the  jugular  foramen,  where  it  ends  in  the  internal  jugular 
vein.  In  its  course  it  rests  upon  the  squama  of  the  occipital,  the  mastoid  angle 
of  the  parietal,  the  mastoid  part  of  the  temporal,  and,  just  before  its  termination, 
the  jugiilar  process  of  the  occipital;  the  portion  which  occupies  the  eroQYfi-Qn-.the 
mastoidjart  of  the  temporal  is  somet™cs_termeJ_the  aigmmd  gimia.  The  trans- 
verse  smuses^are  fTeqilfifitly  ot  unequai  size,  that  formeoEy  the  superior  sagittal 
sinus  being  the  larger;  thej  increase  in  size  as  they  proceed  from  behind  forward. 
On  transverse  section  the  horizontal  portion  exhibits  a  prismatic,  the  curved 
portion  a  semicylindrical  form.    They  receive  the  blood  from  the  superior  petrosal 
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sinuses  at  the  base  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone;  they  communicate 
with  the  veins  of  the  pericranium  by  means  of  the  mastoid  and  condyloid  emissary 
veins;  and  they  receive  some  of  the  inferior  cerebral  and  inferior  cerebellar  veins,  " 
and  some  veins  from  the  diploe.  The  petnMqnunous  Bintu,  when  present,  runs 
backward  along  the  junction  of  the  squama  and  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal, 
and  opens  into  the  transverse  sinus. 

The  occipital  sinos  {sinua  ocdpUalis)  (Fig.  570)  is  the  smallest  of  the  cranial 
sinuses.  It  is  situated  in  the  attached  mar^n  of  the  falx  cerebelli,  and  is  generally 
sin^e,  but  occasionally  there  a,re  two.  It  commences  around  the  margin  of  the  for- 
amen magnum  by  several  small  venous  channels,  one  of  which  joins  the  terminal 
part  of  the  transverse  sinus;  it  communicates  with  the  posterior  internal  vertebral 
venous  plexuses  and  ends  in  the  confluence  of  the  sinuses. 

The  Confluence  of  the  Sinnses  {confluent  sinuum;  torcvlar  IleropkUi)  is  the  term 
applied  to  the  dilated  extremity  of  the  superior  sagittal  sinus.  It  is  of  irregular 
form,  and  is  lodged  on  one  side  (generally  the  right)  of  the  internal  occipital  pro- 
tuberance. From  it  the  transverse  sinua  of  the  same  side  is  derived.  It  receives 
also  the  blood  from  the  occipital  ^nus,  and  is  connected  across  the  middle  line  vrith 
the  commencement  of  the  transverse  sinus  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  antero-inferior  group  of  sinuses  comprises  the 

Two  Cavernous.  Two  Superior  Petrosal. 

Two  Intercavernous  Two  Inferior  Petrosal. 

Basilar  Plexus. 

The  caTomoiu  siniues  (sinvs  cavemosua)  (Figs.  570,  571)  are  so  named  because 
they  present  a  reticulated' structure,  due  to  their  being  traversed  by  numerous  inter- 
lacing filaments.   They  are  of  irregular 
fniemol  earoiid  artery       form,  larger  behind  than  in  front,  and 
are  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the 
(htdomoior  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  extending 

^'™'*'°'  from  the  superior  orbital  Assure  to 

(j_yj,   .  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of 

Abdwxnt  the  temporal  bone.    Each  opens  be- 

hind into  the  petrosal  sinuses.     On 
UaxiUarv  '^^  medial  wall  of  each  sinus  is  the 

internal  carotid  artery,  accompanied 
by  filaments  of  the  carotid   plexus; 
near  the  artery  is  the  abducent  ner\e; 
on  the  lateral  wall  are  the  oculomotor 
Fid.  sTi.— obUquaMcUonthKiuahthdiiitvitouaanuL       and  trochlear  nerves,  and  the  oph- 
thalmic  and  maxillary  divisions  of 
the  trigeminal  nerve  (Fig.  571).    These  structures  are  separated  from  the  blood 
flowing  along  the  sinus  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sinus.    The  cavernous 
anus  receives  the  superior  ophthalmic  vein  through  the  superior  orbital  fissure, 
some  of  ifae  cerebral  veins,  and  also  the  small  sphanopariatal  sinus,  which  courses 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  small  wing  of  the  sphenoid.    It  communicates  with 
the  transverse  sinus  by  means  of  the  superior  petrosal  sinus;  with  the  internal 
jugular  vein  through  the  inferior  i>etrosal  sinus  and  a  plexus  of  veins  on  the  inter- 
nal carotid  artery;  with  the  pterygoid  venous  plexus  through  the  foramen  Vesalii, 
foramen   ovale,  and   foramen   lacetum,  and  with  the  angular  vein  through  the 
ophthalmic  vein.  The  two  sinuses  also  communicate  with  each  other  by  means 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  intercavernous  sinuses. 

The  ophthalmic  veins  (Fig.  572),  two  in  number,  superior  and  inferior,  are 
devoid  of  valves. 
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The  Superior  Ophthalmic  Vein  (v.  ophthalmica  superior)  begins  at  the  inner  angle 
of  the  orbit  in  a  vein  named  the  nasofrontal  which  communicates  anteriorly  with  the 
angular  vein;  it  pursues  the  same  course  as  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  receives 
tributaries  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  that  vessel.  Forming  a  short  single 
tnink,  it  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  pectus  lateralis  and  through  the  medial 
port  of  the  superior  orbital  Sssure,  and  ends  in  the  cavernous  sinus. 

The  Inferior  Ophthalmic  Teln  (v.  ophthalmica  injericT)  begins  in  a  venous  net-work 
at  the  forepart  of  the  floor  and  medial  wall  of  the  orbit;  it  receives  some  v«ns  from 
the  Rectus  inferior,  Obliquus  inferior,  lacrimal  sac  and  eyelids,  runs  backward  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  orbit  and  divides  into  two  branches.  One  of  these  passes 
through  the  inferior  orbital  fissure  and  joins  the  pterygoid  venous  plexus,  while 
the  other  enters  the  cranium  through  the  superior  orbital  fissure  and  ends  in  the 
cavernous  sinus,  either  by  a  separate  opening,  or  more  frequently  in  common  with 
the  superior  ophthalmic  vein. 


Fia.  E73.— Vein* Dl orbit.    (PwrisrudCbiiTpy.) 

The  intercavflmoTlB  sinnses  {sini  intercaverium)  (Fig.  570)  are  two  in  number,  an 
auterior  and  a  posterior,  and  connect  the  two  cavernous  sinuses  across  the  middle 
line.  The  anterior  passes  in  front  of  the  hypophysis  cerebri,  the  posterior  behind  it, 
and  they  form  with  the  cavernous  sinuses  a  venous  circle  (oircnlar  Biuns)  around  the 
hj'popbysis.  The  anterior  one  is  usually  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  one  or  other  is 
occasionally  absent. 

The  BDperioT  petrosal  ainas  {sinus  petrosus  superior)  (Fig.  570)  small  and  narrow, 
connects  the  cavernous  with  the  transverse  sinus.  It  runs  lateralward  and  back- 
ward, from  the  posterior  end  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  over  the  trigeminal  nerve, 
and  lies  in  the  attached  margin  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli  and  in  the  superior 
petrosal  sulcus  of  the  temporal  bone;  it  joins  the  transverse  sinus  wjiere  the  latter 
curves  downward  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid  part  of  the  temporal.  It 
receives  some  cerebellar  and  inferior  cerebral  veins,  and  veins  from  the  tympanic 
cavity. 

The  inferior  petrosal  sinus  {sinus  petrosvs  inferior)  (Fig.  570)  is  situated  in  the 
inferior  petrosal  sulcus  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal 
with  the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital.  It  begins  in  the  postero-inferior  part  of  the 
cavernous  sinus,  and,  passing  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  jugular  foramen, 
ends  in  the  superior  bulb  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.    The  inferior  petrosal  sinus 
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sinuses  at  the  base  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone;  they  communicate 
with  the  veins  of  the  pericranium  by  means  of  the  mastoid  and  condyloid  emissary 
veins;  and  they  receive  some  of  the  inferior  cerebral  and  inferior  cerebellar  veins,  ■ 
and  some  veins  from  the  diploe.  The  petrosquuiunis  sinus,  when  present,  runs 
backward  along  the  junction  of  the  squama  and  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal, 
and  opens  into  the  transverse  sinus. 

The  occipital  ainns  {sinus  occipitalis)  (Fig.  570)  is  the  smallest  of  the  cranial 
sinuses.  It  is  situated  in  the  attached  margin  of  the  falx  cerebelli,  and  is  generally 
single,  but  occasionally  there  are  two.  It  commences  around  the  margin  of  the  tor 
amen  magnum  by  several  small  venous  channels,  one  of  which  joins  the  terminal 
part  of  the  transverse  sinus;  it  communicates  with  the  posterior  internal  vertebral 
venous  plexuses  and  ends  in  the  confluence  of  the  sinuses. 

The  Confluence  of  the  Siniues  {confluent  slnuum;  torcular  HeTophUi)  ie  the  term 
applied  to  the  dilated  extremity  of  the  superior  sagittal  sinus.  It  is  of  irregular 
form,  and  is  lodged  on  one  side  (generally  the  right)  of  the  internal  occipital  pro- 
tuberance. From  it  the  transverse  sinus  of  the  same  side  is  derived.  It  receives 
also  the  blood  from  the  occipital  sinus,  and  is  connected  across  the  middle  hne  with 
the  commencement  of  the  transverse  sinus  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  antero-inferior  group  of  sinuses  comprises  the 

Two  Cavernous.  Two  Superior  Petrosal. 

Two  Intercavernous  Two  Inferior  Petrosal. 

Basilar  Plexus. 

The  caTemous  sinuses  (ainvs  cavemoaua)  (Figs.  570, 571)  are  so  named  because 
they  present  a  reticulated'structure,  due  to  their  being  traversed  by  numerous  inter- 
lacing filaments.   They  are  of  irregular 
Infernal  eanAid  artery       form,  larger  behind  than  in  front,  and 
are  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the 
OaiiomiOor  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  extending 

TrochUar  from  the  superior  orbital  fissure  to 

(uMj^    ■  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of 

Abd-aatd  the  temporal  bone.    Each  opens  be- 

hind into  the  petrosal  sinuses.     On 
MaaiSary  ^^^  medial  Wall  of  each  sinus  is  the 

internal  carotid  artery,  accompanied 
by  filaments  of  the  carotid  plexus; 
near  the  artery  is  the  abducent  ner\'e; 
on  the  lateral  wall  are  the  oculomotor 
Fio.  971.— Oblique  »ctiotithiDu«h  the  uTonouidDiu.        and  trochlear  nerves,  and  the  oph- 
thalmic   and   maxillary  divisions  of 
the  trigeminal  nerve  (Fig.  571).    These  structures  are  separated  from  the  blood 
flowing  along  the  sinus  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sinus.    The  cavernous 
sinus  receives  the  superior  ophthalmic  vein  through  the  superior  orbital  Assure, 
some  of  the  cerebral  veins,  and  also  the  small  sphenopaiietal  siniu,  which  courses 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  small  wing  of  the  sphenoid.    It  communicates  with 
the  transverse  sinus  by  means  of  the  superior  petrosal  sinus;  with  the  internal 
jugular  vein  through  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus  and  a  plexus  of  veins  on  the  inter- 
nal carotid  artery;  with  the  pterygoid  venous  plexus  through  the  foramen  Vesalii, 
foramen   ovale,  and   foramen   lacerum,  and  with  the  angular  vein  through  the 
ophthalmic  vein.  The  two  sinuses  also  communicate  with  each  other  by  means 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  intercavernous  sinuses. 

The  ophthalmic  veiiu  (Fig.  572),  two  in  number,  superior  and  inferior,  are 
devoid  of  valves. 
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The  Superior  Ophthalmic  Vein  (v.  ophthalmica  superwr)  begins  at  the  inner  angle 
of  the  orbit  in  a  vein  named  the  naaofrontal  which  communicates  anteriorly  with  the 
angular  vein;  it  pursues  the  same  course  as  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  receives 
tributaries  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  that  vessel.  Forming  a  short  single 
trunk,  it  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Eectus  laterals  and  through  the  medial 
part  of  tie  superior  orbital  fissure,  and  ends  in  the  cavernous  sinus. 

The  Inferior  Ophthalmic  Vein  (v.  ophthalmica  inferior)  be^nsin  a  venous  net-work 
it  the  forepart  of  the  floor  and  medial  wall  of  the  orbit;  it  receives  some  veins  from 
the  Rectus  inferior,  Obliquus  inferior,  lacrimal  sac  and  eyelids,  runs  backward  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  orbit  and  divides  into  two  branches.  One  of  these  passes 
through  the  inferior  orbital  fissure  and  joins  the  pterygoid  venous  plexus,  while 
the  other  enters  the  cranium  through  the  superior  orbital  fissure  and  ends  in  the 
cavernous  sinus,  either  by  a  separate  opening,  or  more  frequently  in  common  with 
the  superior  ophthalmic  vein. 


Fia.  S73.— Vaina  of  ottilt.    (Fi^gr  Bwt  Charpy.) 

The  intercavemoiu  sinQsea  (dni  iniercavemosi)  (Fig.  570)  are  two  in  number,  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior,  and  connect  the  two  cavernous  sinuses  across  the  middle 
IiDe.  The  aaterioi  passes  in  front  of  the  hypophysis  cerebri,  the  posterior  behind  it, 
and  they  form  with  the  cavernous  sinuses  a  venous  circle  (circular  sinna)  arouad  the 
hj'pophysis.  The  anterior  one  is  usually  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  one  or  other  is 
occasionally  absent. 

The  siqwrior  petrosal  sinns  (Hnua  petroaus  superior)  (Fig.  570)  small  and  narrow, 
connects  the  cavernous  with  the  transverse  sinus.  It  runs  lateralward  and  back- 
ward, from  the  posterior  end  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  over  the  trigenunal  nerve, 
and  lies  in  the  attached  margin  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli  and  in  the  superior 
petrosal  sulcus  of  the  temporal  bone;  it  joins  the  transverse  sinus  where  the  latter 
curves  downward  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid  part  of  the  temporal.  It 
receives  some  cerebellar  and  inferior  cerebral  veins,  and  veins  from  the  tympanic 
cavity. 

The  inferior  petrosal  sinus  (sinus  petrosus  inferior)  (Fig.  570)  is  situated  in  the 
inferior  petrosal  sulcus  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal 
with  the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital.  It  begins  in  the  postero-inferior  part  of  the 
cavernous  sinus,  and,  passing  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  jugular  foramen, 
ends  in  the  superior  bidb  of  die  internal  jugular  vein.    The  inferior  petrosal  sinus 
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paniiEd  by  ^e  deltoid  branch  of  the  thoracoacromial  artery.  It  pierces  the  coraco- 

clai^cuiar /ascia  and,  crossing  the  axillary  artery,  ends  in  the  axillary  vein  just 

bejow  ^qf  chicle.    Sometimes  it  communicates  with  the  external  jugular  vein 

by  a  branch  which  ascends  in  front 

of  the  clavicle. 

The  aecssawy  cephalic  vein  (v. 
cephalica  acceaaoria)  arises  either 
from  a  small  tributory  plexus  on 
the  back  of  the  forearm  or  from 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  dorsal  venous 
net-work;  it  joins  the  cephalic  be- 
low the  elbow.  In  some  cases  the 
accessory  cephalic  springs  from 
the  cephalic  above  the  wrist  and 
joins  it  again  higher  up.  A  large 
oblique  branch  frequently  con- 
nects the  basilic  and  cephalic  veins 
on  the  back  of  the  forearm. 

The  basilic   vein    {t.  haailica) 

(Fig.  574)  begins  in  the  ulnar  part 

of  the  dorsal  venous  network.    It 

runs  up  the  posterior  surface  of 

Depfc  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  and 

inclines  forward   to  the  anterior 

surface  below  the  elbow,  where  it 

is  joined   by   the   vena   mediana 

cubiti.    It    ascends   obliquely   in 

the  groove  between    the   Biceps 

i  (ftoiia    brachii   and   Pronator   teres   and 

oi'i  crosses  the  brachial  arterj-,   from 

^"j  which  it  is  separated  by  the  lacertus 

fibrosus;  filaments  of  the  medial 

„_^  "'"        antibrachial  cutaneous  nerve  pass 

both  in  front  of  and  behind  this 

JJJJ;^     portion  of  the  vein.    It  then  runs 

^  "« .       upward  along  the  medial  border 

^  ^  „(^     of  the  Biceps  brachii,  perforates 

the  deep  fascia  a  little  below  the 

middle  of  the  arm,  and,  ascending 

on  the  medial  side  of  the  brachial 

artery  to  the  lower  border  of  the 

Teres  major,  is  continued  onward 

as  the  axillarj'  vein. 

The  mediikQ  antibracfaial  vein 
(p.  viediana  antiiTachii)  drains  the 
venous  plexus  on  the  volar  surface 
of  the  hand.  It  ascends  on  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  front  of  the  fore- 
arm and  ends  in  the  basilic  vein  or 
in  the  vena  mediana  cubiti;  in  a 
small  proportion  of  cases  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
joins  the   basilic,   the   other    the 

Fta.  S74.— Tba  nipnfidiJ  v«ik  of  tbe  upp«  aitremity.  CCphallC,  beloW  the  clboW. 
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The  Deep  Veins  of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

The  deep  veiiu  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries,  forming  their  vense  comitantes. 
They  are  generally  arranged  in  pairs,  and  are  situated  one  on  either  side  of  the 
corresponding  artery,  and  connected  at  intervals  by  short  transverse  branches. 

Deep  Teina  of  the  Hand. — The  superficial  and  deep  volar  arterial  arches  are 
each  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  vense  comitantes  which  constitute  respectively 
&e  siipeificial  and  deep  Tolar  Tenoua  arches,  and  receive  the  veins  corresponding 
to  the  branches  of  the  arterial  arches;  thus  the  common  toI&f  dijittal  veins,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  proper  volar  digital  veins,  open  into  the  superficial,  and  the  volar 
metuupal  veins  into  the  deep  volar  venous  arches.    The  dorsal  metacarpal  veins 
receive   perforating   branches 
from    the    volar    metacarpal 
veins  and  end  in  the  radial 
veins  and   in   the  superficial 
veins  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
ftiist. 

The  deep  veins  of  the  fore- 
um  are  the  vente'  comitantes    ,  ^^  cohitib 

of  the  radial  and  ulnar  veins  »it»cMi«L 

and  constitute  respectively  the 
upward  continuations  of  the 
deep  and  superficial  volar 
venous  arches;  they  unite  in 
front  of  the  elbow  to  form 
the  brachial  veins.  The  radial 
veinsare  smaller  than  the  ulnar 
and  receive  the  dorsal  meta- 
carpal veins.  The  ulnar  veins 
receive  tributaries  from  the 
deep  volar  venous  arches  and 
conmiunicate  with  the  super- 
ficial veins  at  the  wrist;  near 
the  elbow  they  receive  the  volar 
and  dorsal   interosseous  veins 

and  send  a  large  communicat-  biol  »■» 

ing  branch  (profundft_vein)  to  '"* 

the  vena  mediana  cubiti.  uumn  i 

The     brachial    veins     {vb.  * 

brackiaka)   are  placed  one  on 

either     side     of      the     brachial  Fia.  G75  — The  deep  veiu  of  tin  uppw  enramity.     (Boursery) 

arteiy,    receiving    tributaries 

corresponding  with  the  branches  given  off  from  that  vessel;  near  the  lower  margin 
of  the  Subscapularis,  they  join  the  axillary  vein;  the  medial  one  frequently  joins 
the  basilic  vein. 

These  deep  veins  have  numerous  anastomoses,  not  only  with  each  other,  but 
also  with  the  superficial  veins. 

The  axUlarr  vein  {v.  axillaris)  begins  at  the  lower  border  of  the  Teres  major, 
as  the  continuation  of  the  basilic  vein,  increases  in  size  as  it  ascends,  and  ends  at  the 
outer  border  of  the  first  rib  as  the  subclavian  vein.  Near  the  lower  border  of 
the  Subscapularis  it  receives  the  brachial  veins  and,  close  to  its  termination,  the 
cephalic  vein;  its  other  tributaries  correspond  with  the  branches  of  the  axillary 
artery.  It  lies  on  the  medial  side  of  the  artery,  which  it  partly  overlaps;  between 
the  two  vessels  are  the  medial  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  the  median,  the  ulnar, 
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ind  the  medial  anterior  thoracic  nerves.  It  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  valves  opp 
iite  the  lower  border  of  the  Subscapularis;  valves  are  also  found  at  the  ends  of  tl 
^phalic  and  subscapular  veins. 

The  SDbclaTun  rein  (v.  svbelavia),  the  continuation  of  the  axillary,  extem 
'rom  the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib  to  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  where 
jnites  with  the  internal  jugular  to  form  the  innominate  vein.  It  is  in  relation, 
^ront,  with  the  clavide  and  Subclavius;  bekivd  and  above,  with  the  subclavii 
irtery,  from  which  it  is  separated  medially  by  the  Scalenus  anterior  and  the  phren 
nerve.  Below,  it  rests  in  a  depression  on  the  first  rib  and  upon  the  pleura.  It 
jsually  provided  with  a  pair  of  valves,  which  are  situated  about  2.5  cm.  from  i 
termination. 


The  subclavian  vein  occasionally  rises  in  the  neck  to  a  level  with  the  third  pi 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  occasionally  passes  with  this  vessel  behind  the  Scalen 
anterior. 

Tribntaiies. — This  vein  receives  the  external  jugular  vein,  sometimes  the  anteri 
jugular  vein,  and  occasionally  a  small  branch,  which  ascends  in  front  of  the  clavic 
from  the  cephalic.  At  its  angle  of  junction  with  the  internal  jugular,  the  h 
subclavian  vein  receives  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  right  subclavian  vein  the  rig 
lymphatic  duct. 

The  Veins  ot  the  Thorax  (Fig.  577) 

The  innominate  veins  (rr.  anonyrrue;  brachiocephalic  veim)  are  two  large  trunl 
placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  formed  by  the  union  of  1 
internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins  of  the  corresponding  side;  they  are  dev< 
of  valves. 

The  Right  Innominate  Vein  (v.  anonyma  dextra)  is  a  short  vessel,  about  2.5  c 
in  length,  which  begins  behind  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  and,  passing  almi 
vertically  downwaM,  joins  with  the  left  innominate  vein  just  below  the  cartih 
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of  the  first  rib,  close  to  the  right  border  of  the  steraum,  to  form  the  superior  vena 
cava.   It  ties  in  front  and  to  the  right  of  the  innominate  artery;  on  its  right  side 


Fio.  077.— The  v. 


'eiaa,  with  thdr  tribuuriu. 


are  the  phrenic  nerve  and  the  pleura,  which  are  interposed  between  it  and  the  apex 
of  the  lung.    This  vein,  at  its  commencement,  receives  the  right  vertebral  vein;  and, 
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r  down,  the  right  internal  mammary  and  right  inferior  thyroid  veins,  and  some 
s  the  vein  from  the  first  intercostal  space. 

ie  Lett  Innominate.  Vein  (c.  anonyma  sinistra),  about  6  cm.  in  length,  beffin 
nd  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  and  runs  obliquely  downward  and  to  th 
:  behind  the  upper  half  of  the  manubrium  sterni  to  the  sternal  end  of  the  firs 
i  costal  cartilage,  where  it  unites  with  the  right  innominate  vein  to  form  th 
rioT  Tena  cava.  It  is  separated  from  the  manubrium  stemi  by  the  Stemc 
deus  and  Sternothyreoideus,  the  thymus  or  its  remains,  and  some  loose  areola 
e.  Behind  it  are  the  three  large  arteries,  innominate,  left  common  carotid,  am 
subclavian,  arising  from  the  aortic  arch,  together  with  the  vagus  and  phreni 
es.  The  left  innominate  vein  may  occupy  a  higher  level,  crossing  the  jugula 
h  and  lying  directly  in  front  of  the  trachea. 

ibutarles. — Its  tributaries  are  the  left  vertebral,  left  internal  mammary,  lef 
ior  thyroid,  and  the  left  highest  intercostal  vsins,  and  occasionally  som 
aic  and  pericardiac  veins. 

BdUaritiM. — Sometimee  the  innominate  veins  open  aepar&tely  into  the  right  atrium;  i 
cases  the  right  vein  ttikes  the  ordinaiy  course  of  the  superior  vena  cavft;  the  left  vein- 
iperior  verm  com,  aa  it  is  then  termed — which  may  communicate  by  a  small  branch  wit 
ight  one,  passes  in  front  of  the  roQt  of  the  left  lung,  and,  turning  to  the  back  of  the  hear 
in  the  right  atrium.  This  occasional  condition  in  the  adult  ia  due  to  the  persistence  ot  tb 
fetal  condition,  and  is  the  normal  state  of  things  in  birds  and  some  mammalia. 

le  intenud  munmary  veins  (jw.  mamrnana  interna)  are  vence  comitante 
le  lower  half  of  the  internal  mammary  artery,  and  receive  tributari^  com 
ding  to  the  branches  of  the  artery.  They  then  unite  to  form  a  single  trunl 
h  runs  up  on  the  medial  side  of  the  artery  and  ends  in  the  correspondin 
minate  vein.  The  superior  phrenic  vein,  i.  e.,  the  vein  accompanying  the  peri 
iacophrenic  artery,  usually  opens  into  the  internal  mammary  vein, 
le  inferior  thTroid  veins  {tm.  ihyreoidea  inferiorea)  two,  frequently  three  o 
,  in  number,  arise  in  the  venous  plexus  on  the  thyroid  gland,  communicating 
the  middle  and  superior  thyroid  veins.  They  form  a  plexus  in  front  of  th 
lea,  behind  the  Sternothyreoidei.  From  this  plexus,  a  left  vein  descends  am 
I  the  left  innominate  trunk,  and  a  right  vein  passes  obliquely  downward  and  ti 
right  across  the  innominate  artery  to  open  into  the  right  innominate  veic 
at  its  junction  with  the  superior  vena  cava ;  sometimes  the  right  and  left  vein 
I  by  a  common  trunk  in  the  latter  situation.  These  veins  receive  esophagea 
leal,  and  inferior  laryngeal  veins,  and  are  provided  with  valves  at  thei 
linations  in  the  innominate  veins. 

le  highest  intercostal  vein  (z.  intercostalis  suprema;  superior  intercostal  imm 
it  and  left)  drain  the  blood  from  the  upper  three  or  four  intercostal  space; 
right  vein  (v.  intercostalis  suprema  dsxlra)  passes  downward  and  opens  into  th 
■  azygos;  the  left  vein  (c.  intercostalis  suprema  sinistra)  runs  across  the  arc 
[le  aorta  and  the  origins  of  the  left  subclavian  and  left  common  caroti' 
■ies  and  opens  into  the  left  innominate  vein.  It  usually  receives  the  lei 
chial  vein,  and  sometimes  the  left  superior  phrenic  vein,  and  communicate 
w  with  the  accessory  hemiazygos  vein. 

ie  superior  vena  cava  (t.  caw  superior)  drains  the  blood  from  the  upper  ha 
le  body.  It  measures  about  7  cm.  in  length,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  c 
bwo  innominate  veins.  It  begins  immediately  below  the  cartilage  of  the  righ 
rib  close  to  the  sternum,  and,  descending  vertically  behind  the  first  and  secon 
"Costal  spaces,  ends  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  atrium  oppoate  the  uppf 
er  of  the  third  right  costal  cartilage:  the  lower  half  of  the  vessel  is  within  th 
:ardium.  In  its  course  it  describes  a  slight  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  i 
le  ri^t  side. 
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Kalitioiis. — In  front  are  the  anterior  margins  of  the  right  lung  and  pleura  with  the  pericardium 
intervening  below;  these  separate  it  from  the  first  and  second  intercostal  spaces  and  from  the 
second  and  third  right  costal  cartilages;  behind  it  are  the  root  of  the  right  lung  and  the  right 
vagus  nerve.  On  its  right  aide  are  the  phrenic  nerve  and  right  pleura;  on  its  left  side,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  innominate  artery  and  the  ascending  aorta,  the  latter  overlapping  it.  Just 
before  it  pierces  the  pericardium,  it  receives  the  azygos  vein  and  several  small  veins  from  the 
pericardium  and  other  contents  of  the  mediastinal  cavity.  The  portion  contained  within  the 
pericardium  is  covered,  in  front  and  laterally,  by  the  serous  layer  of  the  membrane.  The  superior 
vena  cava  has  no  valves. 

The  Bxygos  vein  {v.  azygos;  vena  azygos  major)  begins  opposite  the  first  or  second 
lumbar  vertebra,  by  a  branch,  the  ascending  lumbar  vein  (page  678) ;  sometimes  by 
a  branch  from  the  right  renal  vein,  or  from  the  inferior  vena  cava.  It  enters  the 
thorax  through  the  aortic  hiatus  in  the  diaphragm,  and  passes  along  the  right  side 
of  the  vertebral  column  to  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra,  where  it  arches  forward 
over  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  and  ends  in  the  superior  vena  cava,  just  before 
that  vessel  pierces  the  pericardium.  In  the  aortic  hiatus,  it  lies  with  the  thoracic 
duct  on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta;  in  the  thorax  it  lies  upon  the  intercostal  arteries, 
on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta  and  thoracic  duct,  and  is  partly  covered  by  pleura. 

Tributaries. — It  receives  the  right  subcostal  and  intercostal  veins,  the  upper  three 
or  four  of  these  latter  opening  by  a  conmion  stem,  the  highest  superior  intercostal 
vein.  It  receives  the  hemiazygos  veins,  several  esophageal,  mediastinal,  and  peri- 
cardial veins,  and,  near  its  termination,  the  right  bronchial  vein.  A  few  imperfect 
valves  are  found  in  the  azygos  vein;  but  its  tributaries  are  provided  with  complete 
valves. 

The  intercostal  veins  on  the  left  side,  below  the  upper  three  intercostal  spaces, 
usually  form  two  trunks,  named  the  hemiaqrcfos  and  accessory  hemiaiygos  veins. 

The  Hemiaiygoe  Vein  (v.  hemiazygos;  vena  azygos  minor  inferior)  begins  in  the 
left  ascending  lumbar  or  renal  vein.  It  enters  the  thorax,  through  the  left  crus 
of  the  diaphragm,  and,  ascending  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  as  high 
as  the  ninth  thoracic  vertebra,  passes  across  the  column,  behind  the  aorta,  esoph- 
agus, and  thoracic  duct,  to  end  in  the  azygos  vein.  It  receives  the  lower  four 
or  five  intercostal  veins  and  the  subcostal  vein  of  the  left  side,  and  some  esophageal 
and  mediastinal  veins. 

The  Accessory  Hemiazygos  Vein  (v.  hemiazygos  accessoria;  vena  azygos  minor  supe- 
mr)  descends  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  varies  inversely  in  size 
with  the  highest  left  intercostal  vein.  It  receives  veins  from  the  three  or  four 
intercostal  spaces  between  the  highest  left  intercostal  vein  and  highest  tributary 
of  the  hemiazygos;  the  left  bronchial  vein  sometimes  opens  into  it.  It  either  crosses 
the  body  of  the  eighth  thoracic  vertebra  to  join  the  azygos  vein  or  ends  in  the 
hemiazygos.  When  this  vein  is  small,  or  altogether  wanting,  the  left  highest 
intercostal  vein  may  extend  as  low  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  intercostal  space. 

In  obstruction  of  the  superior  vena  cava,  the  azygos  and  hemiazygos  veins  are  one  of  the 
principal  means  by  which  the  venous  circulation  is  carried  on,  connecting  as  they  do  the  superior 
and  inferior  vense  cavse,  and  communicating  with  the  common  iliac  veim  by  the  ascending  lumbar 
veins  and  with  many  of  the  tributaries  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 


The  Bronchial  Veins  {w,  bronchioles)  return  the  blood  from  the  larger  bronchi,  and 
from  the  structiu'es  at  the  roots  of  the  lungs;  that  of  the  right  side  opens  into  the 
azygos  vein,  near  its  termination;  that  of  the  left  side,  into  the  highest  left  inter- 
costal or  the  accessory  hemiazygos  vein.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  blood  which 
is  carried  to  the  lungs  through  the  bronchial  arteries  is  returnol  to  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  through  the  pulmonary  veins. 


The  Veins  of  the  Vertebral  Colunm  (Figs.  578,  579). 

The  veins  which  drain  the  blood  from  the  vertebral  column,  the  neighboring 
muscles^  and  the  meninges  of  the  medulla  spinalis  form  intricate  plexuses  extending 


these  plexuses  may  be  divided  into  tv 
;  to  their  positions  inside  or  outside  tl 
groups  anastomose  freely  with  each  otbi 

as  (plexuB  venosi  vertebrales  extemt;  extn 
I  region,  consist  of  anterior  and  posterit 
acb  other.  The  anteriw  eztemal  plexoa 
,  communicate  with  the  basivertebral  ai 
ries  from  the  vertebral  bodies.  The  po 
on  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  vertebr 
tween  the  deep  dorsal  muscles.  They  a 
,nd  there  anastomose  with  the  vertebra 

)S  {plexus  tenosi  vertebrales  inierni;  inlh 
al  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  vert 
nes  and  from  the  medulla  spinalis.    Th( 


Fio.  S70.— Mtdiu  H«ittal  aection  oi  two  thoncio  vei 

plexuses,  and,  running  mainly  in  a  vertit 
fvo  in  front  and  two  behind;  they  therefc 
ior  groups.  The  anterior  internal  idexiu 
jterior  surfaces  of  the  vertebral  bodies  a: 
de  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  ligamei 
inected  by  traQS\'erse  branches  into  whi 
erior  internal  plexuses  are  placed,  one 
the  vertebral  arches  and  ligamenta  flai 
li  those  ligaments  with  the  posterior  ext' 
or  plexuses  communicate  freely  with  c 
id  venosa  veTtebrarutn),  one  opposite  ea 
oa  they  form  an  intricate  net-work  whi 
»nnected  above  with  the  occipital  sin 
ry  vein,  and  the  rete  canalis  hypogiossi 
brales)  emei^  from  the  foramina  on  1 
a.    They  are  contained  in  large,  tortm 
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channels  in  the  substance  of  the  bones,  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  found  in 
the  diploe  of  the  cranial  bones.  They  communicate  through  small  openings  on  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  with  the  anterior  external  vertebral 
plexuses,  and  converge  behind  to  the  principal  canal,  which  is  sometimes  double 
toward  its  posterior  part,  and  open  by  valved  orifices  into  the  transverse  branches 
which  unite  the  anterior  internal  vertebral  plexuses.  They  become  greatly  enlarged 
in  advanced  age. 

The  intenrertebral  veins  {w.  irderverUhrales)  accompany  the  spinal  nerves 
through  the  intervertebral  foramina;  they  receive  the  veins  from  the  medulla 
spinalis,  drain  the  internal  and  external  vertebral  plexuses  and  end  in  the  vertebral, 
intercostal,  lumbar,  and  lateral  sacral  veins,  their  orifices  being  provided  with 
valves. 

The  veins  of  the  medulla  spinalis  {tv.  spinales;  veins  of  the  spinal  cord)  are 
situated  in  the  pia  mater  and  form  a  minute,  tortuous,  venous  plexus.  They 
emerge  chiefly  from  the  median  fissures  of  the  medulla  spinalis  and  are  largest  in 
the  lumbar  region.  In  this  plexus  there  are  (1)  two  median  longitudinal  veins, 
one  in  front  of  the  anterior  fissure,  and  the  other  behind  the  posterior  sulcus  of  the 
cord,  and  (2)  four  lateral  longitudijial  veins  which  run  behind  the  nerve  roots. 
They  end  in  the  intervertebral  veins.  Near  the  base  of  the  skull  they  unite,  and 
form  two  or  three  small  trunks,  which  conmiunicate  with  the  vertebral  veins, 
and  then  end  in  the  inferior  cerebellar  veins,  or  in  the  inferior  petrosal  sinuses. 


THE  VEINS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTBEMITT,  ABDOMEN,  AND  PELVIS. 

The  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  are  subdivided,  like  those  of  the  upper,  into 
two  sets,  supeificial  and  deep ;  the  superficial  veins  are  placed  beneath  the  integmnent 
between  the  two  layers  of  superficial  fascia;  the  deep  veins  accompany  the  arteries. 
Both  sets  of  veins  are  provided  with  valves,  which  are  more  numerous  in  the  deep 
than  in  the  superficial  set.  Valves  are  also  more  numerous  in  the  veins  of  the 
lower  than  in  those  of  the  upper  limb. 

The  Superficial  Veins  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

The  superficial  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  are  the  great  and  small  saphenous 
Feins  and  their  tributaries. 

On  the  donsum  of  the  foot  the  dorsal  digital  veins  receive,  in  the  clefts  between  the 
toes,  the  intercapitular  veins  from  the  plantar  cutaneous  venous  arch  and  join  to 
form  short  common  digital  veins  which  unite  across  the  distal  ends  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  in  a  dorsal  venous  arch.  Proximal  to  this  arch  is  an  irregular  venous  net- 
work which  receives  tributaries  from  the  deep  veins  and  is  joined  at  the  sides  of  the 
foot  by  -a  medial  and  a  lateral  marginal  vein,  formed  mainly  by  the  union  of  branches 
from  the  superficial  parts  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

On  the  sole  of  the  foot  the  superficial  veins  form  a  plantar  cutaneous  venous  arch 
which  extends  across  the  roots  of  the  toes  and  opens  at  the  sides  of  the  foot  into 
the  medial  and  lateral  marginal  veins.  Proximal  to  this  arch  is  a  plantar  cutaneous 
venous  net-work  which  is  especially  dense  in  the  fat  beneath  the  heel;  this  net-work 
communicates  with  the  cutaneous  venous  arch  and  with  the  deep  veins,  but  is 
chiefly  drained  into  the  medial  and  lateral  marginal  veins. 

The  great  saphenous  vein  (v.  saphena  magna;  internal  or  long  saphenous  vein) 
(Fig.  581),  the  longest  vein  in  the  body,  begins  in  the  medial  marginal  vein  of  the 
dorsimi  of  the  foot  and  ends  in  the  femoral  vein  about  3  cm.  below  the  inguinal 
ligament.  It  ascends  in  front  of  the  tibial  malleolus  and  along  the  medial  side  of 
the  leg  in  relation  with  the  saphenous  nerve.    It  runs  upward  behind  the  medial 
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condyles  of  the  tibia  and  femur  and  along  the  medial  side  of  the  thigh  and,  passi 
through  the  fossa  ovalis,  ends  in  the  femoral  vein. 

Tribntariea. — At  the  ankle  It  receives  branches  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  throu 
the  mediaJ  marginal  vein;  in  the  leg  it  anastomoses  freely  with  the  small  saphenc 
vein,  communicates  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  veins  and  receives  ma 
cutaneous  veins;  in  the  thigh  it  communicates  with  the  femoral  vein  and  receii 
numerous  tributaries;  those  from  the  medial  and  posterior  parts  of  the  thi 
frequently  unite  to  form  a  large  accessor?  saphenous  Tein  which  joins  the  mi 
vein  at  a  variable  level.  Near  the  fossa  ovalis  (Fig.  580)  it  is  joined  by  the  sup 
ficial  epigastric,  superficial  iliac  circumflex,  and  superficial  external  pudendal  veil 
A  vein,  named  the  thoracoepicutrie,  runs  along  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  tni: 
between  the  superficial  epigastric  vein  below  and  the  lateral  thoracic  vein  abo 
and  establishes  an  important  communication  between  the  femoral  and  axilla 
veins. 


Fio.  SNO. — Tha  grett  Mphanaus  vein  uid  iu  tributariH  it  ths  foau  ovalij. 

The  valves  in  the  great  saphenous  vein  vary  from  ten  to  twenty  in  numb 
they  are  more  numerous  in  the  leg  than  in  the  thigh. 

The  small  saphenous  vein  (v.  sapkena  parva;  external  or  short  saphenous  te 
(Fig.  582)  begins  behind  the  lateral  malleolus  as  a  continuation  of  the  late 
marginal  vein;  it  first  ascends  along  the  lateral  margin  of  the  tendocalcane 
and  then  crosses  it  to  reach  the  middle  of  the  hack  of  the  leg.  Running  direc 
upward,  it  perforates  the  deep  fascia  in  the  lower  part  of  the  popliteal  fossa,  s 
ends  in  the  popliteal  vein,  between  the  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius.     It  comn 
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nic&tes  with  the  deep  veins  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  receives  numerous  lai^ 
tributaries  from  the  back  of  the  leg.  Before  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia,  it  gives  off 
a  branch  which  runs  upward  and  forward  to  join 
the  great  saphenous  vein.  The  small  saphenous 
vein  possesses  from  nine  to  twelve  valves,  one  of 
which  is  always  found  near  its  termination  in  the 
popliteal  vein.  In  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  the 
small  saphenous  vein  is  in  close  relation  with 
the  sural  nerve,  in  the  upper  two-thirds  with 
the  medial  sural  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  Deep  Veins  of  the  Lover  Extremity. 

The  deep  Teins  of  the  lower  extremity  accom- 
pany the  arteries  and  their  branches;  they  possess 
numerous  valves. 


Pio.  581. — Tho  (Test  aiplieiKiin  nio  ud  Fio.  S82.— The  laull  wplwDOlu  Tein. 

The  plantar  digital  Teins  (w.  digitales  planlares)  arise  from  plexuses  on  the 
plantar  surfaces  of  the  digits,  and,  after  sending  intercapitular  Teins  to  join  the 
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dorsal  digital  veins,  unite  to  form  four  metatuaal  veiiu;  these  run  backward  i 
the  metatarsal  spaces,  communicate,  by  means  of  perforating  veins,  with  tli 
veins  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  unite  to  form  ^e  deep  plantai  Tenons  arc 
which  lies  alongside  the  plantar  arterial  arch.  From  the  deep  plantar  venous  arc 
the  modiftl  and  lateral  plantar  Teins  run  backward  close  to  the  correspondir 
arteries  and,  after  communicating  with  the  great  and  small  saphenous  veins,  unil 
behind  the  medial  malleolus  to  form  the  posterior  tibial  veins. 

The  posterior  tibial  Teins  {w.  tihiales  poateriores)  accompany  the  posteri< 
tibial  artery,  and  are  joined  by  the  peroneal  veins. 

The  uit«riOT  tibial  Teins  (w.  Ubialea  anterioret)  ai 
the  upward  continuation  of  the  venK  comitantes  of  tt 
dorsalis  pedis  artery.  They  leave  the  front  of  tl 
leg  by  passing  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  over  tl 
interosseous  membrane,  and  unite  with  the  posterii 
tibial,  to  form  the  popliteal  vein. 

The  Popliteal  Vein  {v.  poplitea)  (Fig.  583)  is  fonn< 
by  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  veil 
at  the  lower  border  of  thePopliteus;  it  ascends  throu| 
the  popliteal  fossa  to  the  aperture  in  the  Adductor  ma; 
nus,  where  it  becomes  the  femoral  vein.  In  the  low< 
part  of  its  course  it  is  placed  medial  to  the  arter; 
between  the  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius  it  is  supe 
ficial  to  that  vessel;  but  above  the  knee-joint,  it  is  do 
to  its  lateral  side.  It  receives  tributaries  correspondii 
to  the  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery,  and  it  al: 
receives  the  small  saphenous  vein.  The  valves  in  tl 
popliteal  vein  are  usually  four  in  number. 

The  femoral  vein  (v.  femoralis)  accompanies  tl 
femoral  artery  through  the  upper  two-thirds  of  tl 
thigh.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  lies  lateral 
the  artery;  higher  up,  it  is  behind  it;  and  at  the  inguin 
ligament,  it  lies  on  its  medial  side,  and  on  the  Ran 
plane.  It  receives  numerous  muscular  tributaries,  ai 
about  4  cm.. below  the  inguinal  ligament  is  joined  1 
thev. profunda  femorisjnear  its  termination  it  is  joint 
by  the  great  saphenous  vein.  The  valves  in  the  femor 
Fio.  683.-Tbe  popUt«i  vbIj..        Vein  are  three  in  number. 

The  Deep  Femoral  Vein  (t.  pT(^unda  jemoris)  receiv 
tributaries  corresponding  to  the  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda  artery,  ai 
through  these  establishes  communications  with  the  popliteal  vein  below  and  tl 
inferior  gluteal  vein  above.  It  also  receives  the  medial  and  lateral  femoral  circui 
flex  veins. 

The  Veins  of  the  Abdomen  and  Pelvis  (Figs.  585,  586,  587). 

The  external  iliac  vein  (o.  iliaca  externa),  the  upward  continuation  of  the  femoi 
vein,  begins  behind  the  inguinal  ligament,  and,  passing  upward  along  the  bri 
of  the  lesser  pelvis,  ends  opposite  the  sacroiliac  articulation,  by  uniting  with  t 
hypogastric  vein  to  form  the  common  iliac  vein.  On  the  right  side,  it  lies  at  fii 
m&iial  to  the  artery:  but,  as  it  passes  upward,  gradually  inclines  behind  it.  C 
the  left  side,  it  lies  altogether  on  the  medial  side  of  the  artery.  It  frequent 
contains  one,  sometimes  two,  valves. 

^botaries. — The  external  iliac  vein  receives  the  inferior  epigastric,  deep  ili 
circumflex,  and  pubic  veins. 

The  Inferior  Epicastric  Vein  {v.  epigastnca  inferior;  deep  epigastric  vein)  is  form' 
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ty  the  union  of  the  venee  comitantes  of  the  inferior  epigastric  artery,  which  com- 
aunicate  above  with  the  superior  epigastric  vein;  it  Joins  the  external  iliac  about 
.25  cm.  above  the  inguinal  ligament. 

The  Deep  Diac  Circomfiex  Vein  (o.  circumflexa  Uium  profunda)  is  formed  by  the 
inion  of  the  vense  comitantes  of  the  deep  iliac  circumflex  artery,  and  joins  the 
^emal  iliac  vein  about  2  cm.  above  the  inguinal  ligament. 

The  Pnblc  Vein  communicates  with  the  obturator  vein  in  the  obturator  foramen, 
tid  ascends  on  the  back  of  the  pubis  to  the  external  iliac  vein. 

The  hypogastric  vein  (r.  kypogastrica;  internal  iliac  vein)  begins  near  the  upper 
art  of  the  greater  sciatic  foramen,  passes  upward  behind  and  slightly  medial  to 
It  hypogastric  artery  and,  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  joins  with  the  external  iliac 
)  fonn  the  common  iliac  vein. 


■u^KfineiaL 


Fio.  5S1.— The  lemonl  vein  and  iu  tributuwa.    (Poirier  and  ChBipy.) 

rribotariM. — With  the  exception  of  the  fetal  umbilical  vein  which  passes  upward 
1  backward  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  liver,  and  the  iliolumbar  vein  which  usually 
IS  the  common  iliac  vein,  the  tributaries  of  the  hypogastric  vein  correspond 
h  the  branches  of  the  hypogastric  artery.  It  receives  (a)  the  glateal,  internal 
iendal,  and  obturator  vsuis,  which  have  their  origins  outside  the  pelvis;  (6)  the 
iral  sacral  Teins,  which  lie  in  front  of  the  sacrum ;  and  (c)  the  middle  hemorrhoidal, 
leal,  uterine,  and  Taginal  Teins,  which  originate  in  venous  plexuses  connected 
h  the.  pelvic  viscera. 


1.  The  Saperior  Olnteftl  Telia  (m.  glviaeis  superiores;  gluteal  ecirw)  are  vena 
jmitantes  of  the  superior  gluteal  artery;  they  receive  tributaries  from  the  buttock 
jrreaponding  with  the  branches  of  the  artery,  and  enter  the  pelvis  tfirough  the 
reater  sciatic  foramen,  above  the  Piriformis,  and  frequently  unite  before  ending 
1  the  hypogastric  vein. 


2.  The  Inferior  Olnteal  Teins  {m.  glutaea inferiorea;  adatic  veins),  or  vense  com 
:antes  of  the  inferior  gluteal  artery,  begin  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  tl 
;high,  where  they  anastomose  with  the  medial  femoral  circumflex  and  first  perfi 
-ating  veins.  They  enter  the  pelvis  through  the  lower  part  of  the  greater  seiat 
'oramen  and  join  to  form  a  single  stem  which  opens  into  the  lower  part  of  the  hyp 
jastric  vein. 

3.  The  Internal  Pudendal  Teina  {internal  pudic  veins}  are  the  veax  comitanti 
>f  the  internal  pudendal  artery.  They  begin  in  the  deep  veins  of  the  penb  whi( 
ssue  from  the  corpus  cavemosum  penis,  accompany  the  internal  pudendal  arter 
ind  unite  to  form  a  single  vessel,  which  ends  in  ^e  hypogastric  vein.  They  rec«' 
:he  veins  from  the  urethral  bulb,  and  the  perineal  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  vein 
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The  deep  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  communicates  with  the  internal  pudendal  veins, 
but  ends  mainly  in  the  pudendal  plexus. 

4.  The  Obturator  Vein  (v.  obturatoria)  begins  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  adductor 
region  of  the  thigh  and  enters  the  pelvis  through  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator 
foramen.  It  runs  backward  and  upward  on  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis  below  the 
obturator  artery,  and  then  passes  between  the  ureter  and  the  hypogastric  artery, 
to  end  in  the  hypogastric  vein. 

5.  The  Lateral  Sacral  Veins  (w.  sacrales  laterales)  accompany  the  lateral  sacral 
arteries  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  and  end  in  the  hypogastric  vein. 

6.  The  Middle  Hemorrhoidal  Vein  (v,  hcemorrhoidalis  media)  takes  origin  in  the 
hemorrhoidal  plexus  and  receives  tributaries  from  the  bladder,  prostate,  and 
seminal  vesicle;  it  runs  lateral  ward  on  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  Levator  ani  to 
end  in  the  hypogastric  vein. 

The  hemorrhoidal  plexus  (plexus  hasmorrhoidalis)  surrounds  the  rectum,  and 
communicates  in  front  with  the  vesical  plexus  in  the  male,  and  the  uterovaginal 
plexus  in  the  female.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  an  internal  in  the  submucosa,  and  an 
external  outside  the  muscular  coat.  The  internal  plexus  presents  a  series  of  dilated 
pouches  which  are  arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  tube,  immediately  above  the 
anal  orifice,  and  are  connected  by  transverse  branches. 

The  lower  part  of  the  external  plexus  is  drained  by  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
veins  into  the  internal  pudendal  vein;  the  middle  part  by  the  middle  hemorrhoidal 
vein  which  joins  the  hypogastric  vein;  and  the  upper  part  by  the  superior  hemor- 
rhoidal vein  which  forms  the  commencement  of  the  ipferior  mesenteric  vein, 
a  tributary  of  the  portal  vein.  A  free  communication  between  the  portal  and  sys- 
temic venous  systems  is  established  through  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus. 

The  veins  of  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  are  contained  in  very  loose,  connective 
tissue,  so  that  they  get  less  support  from  surrounding  structiu'es  than  most  other 
veins,  and  are  less  capable  of  resisting  increased  blood-pressure. 

The  pudendal  plexus  (pleonis  pvdendalis;  vesicoprostatic  plexus)  lies  behind  the 
arcuate  pubic  ligament  and  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  in  front  of 
the  bladder  and  prostate.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the  deep  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis, 
but  it  also  receives  branches  from  the  front  of  the  bladder  and  prostate.  It  com- 
municates with  the  vesical  plexus  and  with  the  internal  pudendal  vein  and  drains 
into  the  vesical  and  hypogastric  veins.  The  prostatic  veins  form  a  well-marked 
prostatic  plexus  which  lies  partly  in  the  fascial  sheath  of  the  prostate  and  partly 
between  the  sheath  and  the  prostatic  capsule.  It  conununicates  with  the  pudendal 
and  vesical  plexuses. 

The  vesical  plexus  (plexus  vesicalis)  envelops  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  and 
the  base  of  the  prostate  and  conununicates  with  the  pudendal  and  prostatic  plexuses. 
It  is  drained,  by  means  of  several  vesical  veins,  into  the  hypogastric  veins. 

The  Dorsal  Veins  of  the  Penis  (w.  dorsales  penis)  are  two  in  number,  a  superficial 
and  a  deep.  The  superficial  vein  drains  the  prepuce  and  skin  of  the  penis,  and, 
running  backward  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  inclines  to  the  right  or  left,  and  opens 
into  the  corresponding  superficial  external  pudendal  vein,  a  tributary  of  the  great 
saphenous  vein.  The  deep  vein  lies  beneath  the  deep  fascia  of  the  penis;  it  receives 
the  blood  from  the  glans  penis  and  corpora  cavernosa  penis  and  courses  backward 
in  the  middle  line  between  the  dorsal  arteries;  near  the  root  of  the  penis  it  passes 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  suspensory  ligament  and  then  through  an  aperture 
between  the  arcuate  pubic  ligament  and  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  jjelvis, 
and  divides  into  two  branches,  which  enter  the  pudendal  plexus.  The  deep  vein 
also  conununicates  below  the  symphysis  pubis  with  the  internal  pudendal  vein. 

The  uterine  plexuses  lie  along  the  sides  and  superior  angles  of  the  uterus  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  communicate  with  the  ovarian  and 
vaginal  plexuses.    They  are  drained  by  a  pair  of  uterine  veins  on  either  side:  these 
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irite  from  the  lower  part  of  the  plexuses,  opposite  the  external  orifice  of  the  uterus, 
ind  open  into  the  corresponding  hypogastric  vein. 

The  vaginal  plexuses  are  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  vagina;  they  communicate 
vith  the  uterine,  vesical,  and  hemorrhoidal  plexuses,  and  are  drained  hy  the 
■apnal  veins,  one  on  either  side,  into  the  hypogastric  veins. 

The  common  iliac  yeins  (tc.  iliaca 
nmmunes)  are  formed  by  the  union 
if  the  external  iliac  and  hypogastric 
eins,  in  front  of  the  sacroiliac  artic-         ** 

ilation;    passing    obliquely    upward  la 

award  the  right  side,  they  end  upon  ' 

he  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  by  uniting 
rith  each  other  at  an  acute  angle  to 
orm  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The 
ight  common  iliac  is  shorter  than 
he  left,  nearly  vertical  in  its  di-  ■<"■■ 
ection,  and  ascends  behind  and  then 
iteral  to  its  corresponding  artery.       „     .  „    „        .  .    """""'■"" 

„       ,   ^ ...^        ,      "         ^,    •'  Fio.  588— The  pern,  in  tiugvene  swrtion,  Ihowini  the 

he  left   common  mac,   longer  than  bioodvegKii.    (T«tut.) 

he  right  and   more  oblique   in  its 

:iurse,  is  at  first  situated  on  the  medial  side  of  the  corresponding  artery,  and  then 

ehind  the  right  common  iliac.     Each  common  iliac  receives  the  iliolumbar,  and 

)metimes  the  lateral  sacral  veins.     The  left  receives,  in  addition,  the  middle  sacral 

ein.    No  valves  are  found  in  these  veins. 

The  Middle  Sacral  Veins  {m.  sacrales  mediaies)  accompany  the  corresponding 

rtery  along  the  front  of  the  sacrum,  and  join  to  form  a  single  vein,  which  ends  in 

le  left  common  iliac  vein;  sometimes  in  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  two  iliac  veins. 


Fia.  580.~Vc»elB  at  Ihs  utcnu  aod  its  sppeadM«.  »»  view-     <T«tut.) 

^aenfiuitiet. — The  left  common  iliac  vein,  instead  of  joining  with  the  right  in  ita  usual  pOBJ- 
1,  occaaionaJly  ascenda  on  the  left  Bide  of  the  aorta  as  high  aa  the  kidney,  where,  after  receiving 
'  left  renal  vein,  it  croBses  over  the  aorta,  and  then  joins  with  the  right  vein  to  form  the  vena 
'a.  In  these  cases,  the  two  common  iliacs  are  connected  by  a  small  communicating  brancb 
the  spot  where  they  are  usually  united. 

rhe  inferior  vena  cava  (v.  cana  inferior)  (Fig.  577),  returns  to  the  heart  the  blood 
m  the  parts  below  the  diaphragm.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
nmon  iliac  veins,  on  the  right  side  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.    It  ascends  along 
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front  of  the  vertdjnl  cohnim,  cm  the  ri^t  side  (rf  the  aorta,  and,  bani^  react) 
liver,  is  coDtJDUed  ■□  a  groove  on  its  postencw  snrfaee.  It  thrs  pofom 
diaphragm  between  the  median  and  ri^t  portions  at  its  coitnl  xeoAi 
jbs0;]uently  inclines  ftMwanl  and  medialwaid  tor  about  2Jt  od^  and,  pierd 
fibrous  pericardiam,  passes  bdiind  the  aexons  pericardinni  to  open  into  t 
er  and  back  part  kA  tlie  ri^t  atrium.  In  front  of  its  atrial  orifice  is  a  semiliu 
re,  termed  the  Tatf«  af  Hm  inteior  vona  cava:  this  b  rodimqitair  in  the  adn 
is  (jS  lar:ge  size  and  ezerases  an  important  functkm  in  the  fetus  (see  pi^  54 

ihtfni. — ^Tbe  oMomtital  portum  at  tbe  infcnor  tciw  cava  ■  in  idatian  (njim't  from  bd 
trd,  wHh  tlK  rigETcammoa'^Me  artay,  U>e  ineaaitaT,  the  right  ananal  qtcnnuw  inc 
ntoior  part  of  the  duadanim,  the  pnoeteaa,  the  eoanaoa  bile  doet,  the  pvul  nni.  lad 
arior  Borfaee  ol  the  Brer;  the  hat  pardjr  oreriaiM  and  owrMJonilly  on^leUl;'  ivnrasdB 
id,  with  the  Tertcbral  eohmm,  the  ri^t  Pbcmb  major,  the  ri^  eras  <tf  the  djaphngm, 
i  inferior  |4iraiu,  mqirsratal,  roial  ukI  lumbar  artoiea,  ri^t  rrmpalhrtr'  brmk  and  ri) 
c  gaoglioD,  aad  the  medial  part  at  the  rigjit  auprarenal  ^aod;  on  tbe  ri^  tide,  wnh 
.  ladaey  and  ureter;  am  tbe  1^1  tide,  with  the  aorta,  ri^  axM  <J  the  diaplvaem.  aiMl 
ate  lobe  of  tbe  liva-. 

leJbiBafM  portion  m  otAj  about  2J  cm.  in  length,  and  ia  sttuted  parttj  innde  and  par 
ide  the  porimdtel  aac.    The  etfropmcarrfial  part  is  aepantcd  fran  the  li^  plnm  i 

by  ft  Bbroui  band,  named  the  riifat  phrwkdmkaidiae  ligiMt  lliia  hgamait,  «t 
Ij  marked,  ia  attached  below  to  the  margin  of  the  vena-caTal  opaline  ■"  ^^  diaphnfjiii,  i 
e  to  tbe  pericardium  in  front  of  and  behind  the  root  d  the  ri^t  hmg.  The  imbnptheari 
is  very  abort,  and  is  covered  aalaoAat^aHy  bj  the  booim  lajrer  ot  the  poieardimii. 
""""***"- — In  PotiHon. — ^Thia  veaad  is  Mmetimea  [daced  on  tbe  left  «dc  of  the  an 
^  as  tbe  left  ratal  vein,  and,  after  receiving  this  veiii,  croeses  ow  to  its  OHial  poeitioa 
i^t  aide;  or  it  maiy  be  placed  altogetho-  on  the  left  aide  of  the  aorta,  and  in  socfa  a  ok 
iminal  and  thoracic  viscera,  lAgethcr  with  the  great  vessels,  are  all  transposed. 
lint  (if  rernitnafton  .—Occasionally  the  inferior  vena  cava  joins  tbe  aiTgos  vein,  wiikli 

of  huge  size.  In  eudi  cases,  the  supericv  vena  cava  receives  tbe  whtrie  of  the  blood  fr 
body  before  transmitting  it  to  the  right  atrium,  except  the  blood  frau  tbe  bepatic  to 
h  passes  directly  into  tbe  right  atrium. 

ribntarlM. — The  inferior  vena  cava  receives  the  following  vans: 

Lumbar.  Renal.  Inferior  Phrenic. 

Right  Spermatic  or  Ovarian.         Suprarenal.  Hepatic. 

he  buttbar  Teioi  (w.  lumJxUet)  four  in  number  on  each  side,  collect  the  bio 
lorsal  tributaries  from  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  loins,  and  by  abdor 
tributaries  from  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  where  they  communicate  with  t 
astric  veins.  At  the  vertebral  column,  they  receive  veins  from  the  verteb 
uses,  and  then  pass  forward,  around  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertehi 
sath  the  Psoas  major,  and  end  in  the  back  part  of  the  inferior  cava.  The  1 
bar  veins  are  longer  than  the  right,  and  pass  behind  tbe  aorta.  The  luml 
is  are  connected  together  by  a  longitudinal  vein  which  passes  in  front  of  I 
isverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  is  called  tbe  ascending  lamb 
inns  the  most  frequent  origin  of  the  corresponding  azygos  or  hemiazygos  ve 

serves  to  connect  the  common  iliac,  iliolumbar,  and  azygos  or  hemiazyg 
IS  of  its  own  side  of  the  body. 

he  Spermatic  Veins  {m.  spermaticm)  (Fig.  590)  emerge  from  the  back  of  1 
is,  and  receive  tributaries  from  the  epididymis;  they  unite  and  form  a  con' 
d  plexus,  called  the  pampiniform  plena,  which  constitutes  the  greater  mass 

spermatic  cord;  the  vessels  composing  this  plexus  are  very  numerous,  a 
nd  along  the  cord,  in  front  of  the  ductus  deferens.  Below  the  subcutanei 
linal  ring  they  unite  to  form  three  or  four  veins,  which  pass  along  the  inguii 
d,  and,  entering  the  abdomen  through  the  abdominal  inguinal  ring,  coale 
jrm  two  veins,  which  ascend  on  the  Psoas  major,  behind  the  peritoneum,  ly 
on  either  side  of  the  internal  spermatic  artery.  These  unite  to  form  a  sm 
I,  which  opens  on  the  right  side  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  at  an  acute  anf 
Jie  left  side  into  the  left  renal  vein,  at  a  right  angle.    The  spermatic  \t 
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ire  provided  with  valves.'  The  left  spermatic  vein  passes  behind  the  iliac  color 
knd  is  thus  exposed  to  pressure  from  the  contents  of  that  part  of  the  bowel. 
The  Oraiian  Teins  (n>.  ovariccB)  correspond  with  the  spermatic  in  the  male;  the 
orm  &  plexus  in  the  broad  ligament  near  the  ovary  and  uterine  tube,  and  commun: 
ate  with  the  uterine  plexus.  They  end  in  the  same  way  as  the  spermatic  vein 
Q  the  male.  Valves  are  occasionally  found  in  these  veins.  Like  the  uterine  vein: 
hey  become  much  enlarged  during  pregnancy. 


The  Benal  Veins  (ot.  renales)  are  of  large  size,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  rem 
teries.  The  left  is  longer  than  the  right,  and  passes  in  front  of  the  aorta,  ju; 
:low  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  It  receives  the  left  spermati 
id  left  inferior  phrenic  veins,  and,  generally,  the  left  suprarenal  vein.  It  opet 
to  the  inferior  vena  cava  at  a  slightly  higher  level  than  the  right. 
The  Suprarenal  Veins  {m.  suprarenales)  are  two  in  number:  the  right  ends  in  th 
ferior  vena  cava;  the  left,  in  the  left  renal  or  left  inferior  phrenic  vein. 
The  Inferior  Phrenic  Veins  (.m.  pkrenicte  inferiores)  follow  the  course  of  the  inferic 
irenic  arteries;  the  right  ends  in  the  inferior  vena  cava;  the  left  is  often  repn 
Dted  by  two  branches,  one  of  which  ends  in  the  left  renal  or  suprarenal  veil 
tiile  the  other  passes  in  front  of  the  esophageal  hiatus  in  the  diaphragm  an 
>en3  into  the  inferior  vena  cava. 


usually  f  0 


kft  ivial  TCin  witfaiu  d  mm  from  Ui«  oriGn  of  ttw  spermaUo  vein.-— Jouiual  of  Anatomy  uid  Pbysiology. 


h  the  rialit  Bi 
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The  Hepatic  Teina  (w.  fi^patioE)  commence  in  the  substance  of  the  Uver,  in  t 
terminations  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery,  and  are  arranged  in  two  grou] 
upper  and  lower.  The  apper  group  usually  consists  of  three  large  veins,  whii 
converge  toward  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver,  and  open  into  the  inferi 
vena  cava,  while  that  vessel  is  situated  in  the  groove  on  the  back  part  of  the  Iiv( 
The  veins  of  the  lower  giaap  vary  in  number,  and  are  of  small  size;  they  con 
from  the  right  and  caudate  lobes.  The  hepatic  veins  run  singly,  and  are  in  dire 
contact  with  the  hepatic  tissue.     They  are  destitute  of  valves. 


THE   PORTAL    STSTEM    OF   VEINS    (Fig.    591). 

The  portal  Sfstem  includes  all  the  veins  which  drain  the  blood  from  the  abdomii 
part  of  the  digestive  tube  (with  the  exception  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectui 
and  from  the  spleen,  pancreas,  and  gall-bladder.  From  these  viscera  the  bio 
is  conveyed  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein.  In  the  liver  this  vein  ramifies  like 
artery  and  ends  in  capillary-like  vessels  termed  smuaoids,  from  which  the  blood 
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onveyed  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  the  hepatic  veins.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
bat  the  blood  of  the  portal  system  passes  through  two  sets  of  minute  vessels, 
iz.,  (a)  the  capillaries  of  the  digestive  tube,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  gall-bladder; 
nd  ib)  the  sinusoids  of  the  liver.  In  the  adult  the  portal  vein  and  its  tributaries 
re  destitute  of  valves;  in  the  fetus  and  for  a  short  time  after  birth  valves  can  be 
emonstrated  in  the  tributaries  of  the  portal  vein;  as  a  rule  they  sooq  atrophy 
nd  disappear,  but  in  some  subjects  they  persist  in  a  degenerate  form. 

The  poital  vein  (vena  porttF)  is  about  8  cm.  in  length,  and  is  formed  at  the  level 
f  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  by  the  junction  of  the  superior  mesenteric  and  lienal 
eins,  the  union  of  these  veins  taking  place  in  front  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  and 
ehind  the  neck  of  the  pancreas.  It  passes  upward  behind  the  superior  part  of 
!ie  duodenum  and  then  ascends  in  the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum  to  the 
ght  extremity  of  the  porta  hepatis,  where  it  divides  into  a  right  and  a.  left  branch, 
liich  accompany  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  into  the  sub- 
lance  of  the  hver.  In  the  lesser  omentum  it  is  placed  behind  and  between  the 
jmmon  bile  duct  and  the  hepatic  artery,  the  former  lying  to  the  right  of  the  latter. 
t  is  surrounded  by  the  hepatic  plexus  of  nerves,  and  is  accompanied  by  numerous 
inphatic  vessels  and  some  lymph  glands.  The  right  branch  of  the  portal  vein 
iters  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  hut  before  doing  so  generally  receives  the  cystic 
ein.  The  left  branch,  longer  but  of  smaller  caliber  than  the  right,  crosses  the  left 
Lgittal  fossa,  gives  branches  to  the  caudate  lobe,  and  then  enters  the  left  lobe  of 
le  liver.  As  it  crosses  the  left  sagittal  fossa  it  is  joined  in  frost  by  a  fibrous  cord, 
le  ligamentam  teres  (obliteToied  umhilical  vein),  and  is  united  to  the  inferior  vena 
iva  by  a  second  fibrous  cord,  the  Ufaioentaiii  Tenoanm  (MUerated  ducttiS  venosua). 

Trlbataries. — ^The  tributaries  of  the  portal  vein  are; 


Lienal. 

Pyloric. 

Superior  Mesenteric. 

Cystic. 

Coronary. 

The  Lienal  Vein  (v.  lienalis;  splenic  vein)  commences  by  five  or  six  large  branches 

hich  return  the  blood  from  the  spleen.   These  unite  to  form  a  single  vessel,  which 

isses  from  left  to  right,  grooving  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  pancreas,  below 

le  lineal  artery,  and  ends  behind  the  neck  of  the  pancreas  by  uniting  at  a  right 

igle  with  the  superior  mesenteric  to  form  the  portal  vein.    The  lienal  vein  is 

large  size,  but  is  not  tortuous  like  the  artery. 

Tributaries. — The  lineal  vein  receives  the  short  gastric  veins,  the  left  gastro- 

liploic  vein,  the  pancreatic  veins,  and  the  inferior  mesenteric  veins. 

The  abort  gMKbic-miadfv.gastriccB  breves), iouTor&ve  in  number,  drain  the  fundus 

id  left  part  of  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  pass  between  the  two 

)'ers  of  the  gastrolienal  ligament  to  end  in  the  lienal  vein  or  in  one  of  its  large 

ibutaries. 

The  left  castroepiploic  vein  (r.  gastroepiploica  sinistra)  receives  branches  from 

e  antero-superior  and  postero-inferior  surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  from  the  greater 

lentum;  it  runs  from  right  to  left  along  the  greater  ciurature  of  the  stomach 

:d  ends  in  the  commencement  of  the  lienal  vein. 

The  pancreatic  veins  (sn.  "pancreatica)  consist  of  several  small  vessels  which  drain 

e  body  and  tail  of  the  pancreas,  and  open  into  the  trunk  of  the  lienal  vein. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  vein  {v.  Tneaenierica  inferior)  returns  blood  from  the  rectum 

d  the  sigmoid,  and  descending  parts  of  the  colon.    It  begins  in  the  rectum  as 

e  saperior  hemorrhoidal  vein,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus, 

d   through  this  plexus  communicates  with   the   middle  and   inferior  hemor- 

oidai  veins.    The  superior  hemorrhoidal  vein  leaves  the  lesser  pelvis  and  crosses 

B  left  common  iliac  vessels  with  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery,  and  is  con- 

lued  upward  as  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein.    This  vein  lies  to  the  left  of  its 

Eery,  and  ascends  behind  the  peritoneum  and  in  front  of  the  left  Psoas  major; 
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s  behind  the  body  of  the  pancreas  and  opens  into  the  lienal  veil 
ends  in  the  angle  of  union  of  the  lienal  and  superior  mesenteric  vein 
— The  inferior  mesenteric  vein  receives  the  sifiooid  vsins  from  tl 
and  iliac  colon,  and  the  left  colic  vein  from  the  descending  colon  ai 
ire. 

H-  Mesenteric  Vein  (e.  meserderica  superior)  retums  the  blood  from  tl 
le,  from  the  cecum,  and  from  the  ascending  and  transverse  portioi 
It  begins  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  by  the  union  of  the  veins  which  dra 
part  of  the  ileum,  the  cecum,  and  vermiform  process,  and  ascem 
two  layers  of  the  mesentery  on  the  right  side  of  the  superior  me 
'.  In  its  upward  course  it  passes  in  front  of  the  right  ureter,  tl 
cava,  the  inferior  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  the  lower  portion 
le  pancreas.  Behind  the  neck  of  the  pancreas  it  unites  with  the  lien 
the  portal  vein. 

— ^Besides  the  tributaries  which  correspond  with  the  branches  of  tl 
nteric  artery,  viz.,  the  intestinal,  ileocolic,  rifht  colic,  and  middle  col 
terior  mesenteric  vein  is  joined  by  the  right  gastroepiploic  and  pa 
m&l  veins. 

kstroeplploic  vein  (r.  gastroeptplmca  dexlra)  receives  branches  from  tl 
turn  and  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  antero-superior  and  poster 
«3  of  the  stomach;  it  runs  from  left  to  right  along  the  greater  curv 
jmaeh  between  the  two  layers  of  the  greater  omentum, 
ktlcodaodenal  veins  (m.  pancreaiwodiwdenales)  accompany  their  con 
^ries;  the  lower  of  the  two  frequently  joins  the  right  gastroepiplc 

17  Vein  (b.  coronaria  verUriculi;  gastric  vein)  derives  tributaries  fro 
of  the  stomach;  it  runs  from  right  to  left  along  the  lesser  curvatu 
h,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,  to  the  esophage 
e  stomach,  where  it  receives  some  esophageal  veins.  It  then  tur 
I  passes  from  left  to  right  behind  the  omental  bursa  and  ends  in  tl 

;  Vein  is  of  small  size,  and  runs  from  left  to  right  along  the  pyloi 
:  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  less 
end  in  the  portal  vein. 

Vein  (».  cystica)  drains  the  blood  from  the  gall-bladder,  and,  accoi 
ystic  duct,  usually  ends  in  the  right  branch  of  the  portal  vein. 
I  Veinfl(Df.  parumbUicales). — In  the  course  of  the  ligamentum  tei 
nd  of  the  middle  umbilical  ligament,  small  veins  {parumbUical)  a 
establish  an  anastomosis  between  the  veins  of  the  anterior  abdomir 
[wrtal,  hypogastric,  and  iliac  veins.  The  best  marked  of  these  sm 
ifhich  commences  at  the  umbilicus  and  runs  backward  and  upwa 
surface  of,  the  ligamentum  teres  between  the  layers  of  the  falcifoi 
ad  in  the  left  portal  vein. 

iDua  circulation  to  relieve  portal  obstTuction  in  the  liver  may  be  eSectcd 
I  between  (a)  the  gastric  veins  and  the  esophageal  veioa  which  often  proj' 
inch  into  the  Btomach,  emptying  themselves  into  the  hemiazygos  vein;  (b) 
on  and  duodenum  and  the  left  renal  vein;  (c)  the  accessory  portal  system 
is  of  which  pass  in  the  round  and  falciform  Ugamcnts  (particularly  the  latt 
the  epigastric  and  internal  mammary  veins,  and  through  the  diaphragrae 
iLzygos;  a  single  large  vein,  shown  to  be  a  porumbihcal  vein,  may  pass  fr 
s  Uver  by  the  round  Ugament  to  the  umbihcus,  producing  there  a  bunch 
oee  veins  known  as  the  caput  medusri;  (d)  the  veins  of  Retiius,  which  conn 
;ins  with  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  its  retroperitoneal  branches;  (e)  the  infei 
3,  and  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  that  open  into  the  hypogastrics;  (f)  very  rai 
leus  remains  patent,  affording  a  direct  connection  between  the  portal  vein  1 
icava. 


THE  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM. 


THE  Ijmphktic  systein  consists  ( I )  of  complex  capillary  networks  which  collect  the 
Ijmph  in  the  various  organs  and  tissues;  (2)  of  an  elaborate  system  of  collecting 
vessels  which  conduct  the  lymph  from  the  capillaries  to  the  Isi^  veins  of  the  neck 
it  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  where  the  lymph  is 
Mured  into  the  blood  stream;  and  (3)  lymph  glands  or  nodes  which  are  inte^ 
ipaced  in  the  pathways  of  the  collecting;  vessels  filtering  the  lymph  as  it  passes 
:hrough  them  and  contributing  lymphocytes  to  it.  The  lymphatic  capill&ries  and 
collecting  vessels  are  lined  throughout  by  a  continuous  layer  of  endothelial  cells, 
orming  thus  a  closed  system.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  small  intestine  receive 
he  special  designation  of  Uctvals  or  cfayliferoos  Tessels;  they  differ  in  no  respect 
rom  the  lymphatic  vessels  generally  excepting  that  during  the  process  of  digestion 
hey  contain  a  milk-white  fluid,  the  ehfU. 


IffteommmHiae 
External  Aiae 

Hypogagtrie 
lymph  ac9  boKd  on  tbe  ducriptioa  ■iTUt  by 


The  DeTelopment  of  the  I^mphatie  Vessels. — The  lymphatic  system  begins  as 
series  of  sacs'  at  the  points  of  junction  of  certain  of  the  embryonic  veins.  These 
mph-sacs  are  developed  by  the  confluence  of  numerous  venous  capillaries,  which 
first  lose  their  connections  with  the  venous  system,  but  subsequently,  on  the 
imation  of  the  sacs,  regain  them.  The  lymphatic  system  is  therefore  develop- 
intally  an  offshoot  of  the  venous  system,  and  the  lining  walls  of  its  vessels  are 
vays  endothelial. 
In  the  human  embryo  the  lymph  sacs  from  which  the  lymphatic  vessels  are 
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derived  are  six  in  number;  two  paired,  the  jugular  and  the  posterior  4ymph-sa<is; 
and  two  unpaired,  the  retroperitoneal  and  the  cisterna  chyli.  In  lower  mammals 
an  additional  pair,  subclavian,  is  present,  but  in  the  human  embryo  these  are 
merely  extensions  of  the  jugular  sacs. 

The  position  of  the  sacs  is  as  follows:  (1)  jugular  sac,  the  first  to  appear,  at 
the  junction  of  the  subclavian  vein  with  the  primitive  jugular;  (2)  posterior  sac, 
at  the  junction  of  the  iliac  vein  with  the  cardinal;  (3)  retroperitoneal,  in  the  root 
of  the  mesentery  near  the  suprarenal  glands;  (4)  cisterna  chyli,  opposite  the  third 
and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae  (Fig.  592).  From  the  lymph-sacs  the  lymphatic 
vessels  bud  out  along  fixed  lines  corresponding  more  or  less  closely  to  the  course 
of  the  embryonic  bloodvessels.  Both  in  the  body-wall  and  in  the  wall  of  the 
intestine,  the  deeper  plexuses  are  the  first  to  be  developed;  by  continued  growth 
of  these  the  vessels  in  the  superficial  layers  are  gradually  formed.  The  thoracic 
duct  is  probably  formed  from  anastomosing  outgrowths  from  the  jugular  sac  and 
cisterna  chyli.  At  its  connection  with  the  cisterna  chyli  it  is  at  first  double,  but 
the  two  vessels  soon  join. 

All  the  lymph-sacs  except  the  cisterna  chyli  are,  at  a  later  stage,  divided  up  by 
slender  connective  tissue  bridges  and  transformed  into  groups  of  lymph  glands. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  cisterna  chyli  is  similarly  converted,  but  its  upper  portion 
remains  as  the  adult  cisterna. 

Ljrmphatic  Capillaries. — ^The  complex  capillary  plexuses  which  consist  of  a 
single  layer  of  thin  flat  endothelial  cells  lie  in  the  connective-tissue  spaces  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  distributed  and  are  bathed  by  the 
intercellular  tissue  fluids.  Two  views  are  at  present  held  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  l^inph  is  formed:  one  being  by  the  physical  processes  of  filtration,  diffusion,  and 
osmosis,  and  the  other,  that  in  addition  to  these  physical  processes  the  endothelial 
cells  have  an  active  secretory  function.  The  colorless  liquid  lymph  has  about  the 
same  composition  as  the  blood  plasma.  It  contains  many  lymphocji:es  and  fre- 
quently red  blood  corpuscles.  Granules  and  bacteria  are  also  taken  up  by  the  l>Tnph  - 
from  the  connective-tissue  spaces,  partly  by  the  action  of  lymphocj^s  which  pass 
into  the  lymph  between  the  endothelial  cells  and  partly  by  the  direct  passage  of  the 
granules  through  the  endothelial  cells. 

The  l>Tnphatic  capillary  plexuses  vary  greatly  in  form;  the  anastomoses  are 
usually  numerous;  blind  ends  or  cul-de-sacs  are  especially  common  in  the  intestinal 
villi,  the  dermal  papillse  and  the  filiform  papillse  of  the  tongue.  The  plexuses  are 
often  in  two  layers:  a  superficial  and  a  deep,  the  superficial  being  of  smaller  caliber 
than  the  deep.  The  caliber,  however,  varies  greatly  in  a  given  plexus  from  a  few 
micfomillimeters  to  one  millimeter.    The  capillaries  are  without  valves. 

Distribution. — The  Skin. — Lymphatic  capillaries  are  abundant  in  the  dermis 
where  they  form  superficial  and  deep  plexuses,  the  former  sending  blind  ends  into 
the  dermal  papillse.  The  plexuses  are  especially  rich  over  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
hands  and  fingers  and  over  the  plantar  surface  of  the  feet  and  toes.  The  epidermis 
is  without  capillaries.    The  conjunctiva  has  an  especially  rich  plexus. 

The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  without  capillaries. 

The  tendons  of  striated  muscle  and  muscle  sheaths  are  richly  supplied.  In  muscle, 
however,  their  existence  is  still  disputed. 

The  periosteum  of  bone  is  richly  supplied  and  they  have  been  described  in  the 
Haversian  canals.    They  are  absent  in  cartilage  and  probably  in  bone  marrow. 

The  joint  capsules  are  richly  supplied  with  Ijmphatic  capillaries,  they  do  not, 
however,  open  into  the  joint  cavities. 

Beneath  the  mesothelium  lining  of  the  pleural,  peritoneal  and  pericardial  cavities 
are  rich  plexuses;  they  do  not  open  into  these  cavities. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  supplied  with  rich  plexuses  beneath  the  epithelium,  often 
as  a  superficial  plexus  in  the  mucosa  and  a  deeper  submucosal  plexus.    Cul-de-sacs 
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extend  into  the  filiform  papillee  of  the  tongue  and  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine. 
Those  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  covered  by  peritoneum,  have  in  addition 
a  subserous  IjiDphatic  capillary  plexus  beneath  the  mesothelium. 


Tia.  303.— Lymph  c^lUrle*  of  tbc  I 


°«di^ 


Tia.  5M. — Lymph  sinlliiria  from  the  human  scrotum,  ehowina  at 


The  salivary  glands  are  supplied  with  Ijinphatic  capillaries. 

The  liver  has  a  rich  subserous  plexus  in  the  capsule  and  also  extensive  plexuses 
which  accompany  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein.  The  lymphatic  capillaries 
have  not  been  followed  into  the  liver  lobules.    The  lymph  from  the  liver  forms  a 


large  part  of  that  which  flows  through  the  thoracic  duct.    The  gall-bladder  and  bUe 
diKts  have  rich  subepithelial  plexuses  and  the  former  a  subserous  plexus. 

The  spleen  has  a  rich  subserous  set  and  a  capsular  set  of  lymphatic  capillaries. 
Their  presence  in  the  parenchyma  is  uncertain. 


FiQ.  5B6. — Lymph  (■pilUries  ol  the  eutit  Irofa  the  iniwr  bordn  of  the  tale  of  tbe  hun 


The  Tiasal  cavity  has  extensive  capillarj-  plexuses  in  the  mucosa  and  submucosa. 

The  trachea  and  bronchi  have  plexuses  in  the  mucosa  and  submucosa  but  the 
smaller  bronchi  have  only  a  single  laj'cr.  The  capillaries  do  not  extend  to  the 
air-cells.  The  plexuses  around  the  smaUer  bronchi  connect  with  the  rich  subserous 
plexus  of  the  lungs  in  places  where  the  veins  reach  the  surface. 


Lymphatics  have  been  described  in  the  thyroid  gland  and  in  the  thymus. 

The  adrenal  has  a  superficial  plexus  divided  into  two  layers,  one  in  the  loose  tissue 
about  the  gland  and  the  other  beneath  the  capsule.  Capillaries  have  also  been 
described  within  the  parenchyma. 
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The  kidney  is  supplied  with-  a  coarse  subserous  plexus  and  a  deeper  plexus  of 
finer  capillaries  in  the  capsule.  Lymphatics  have  been  described  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney  surrounding  the  tubules. 

The  urinary  bladder  has  a  rich  plexus  of  lymphatic  capillaries  just  beneath  the 
epithelial  lining,  also  a  subserous  set  which  anastomoses  with  the  former  through 
the  muscle  layer.  The  submucous  plexus  is  continuous  with  the  submucous  plexus 
of  the  urethra. 

The  prostate  has  a  rich  lymphatic  plexus  siurounding  the  gland  and  a  wide- 
meshed  subcapsular  plexus. 

The  testis  has  a  rich  superficial  plexus  beneath  the  tunica  albuginea.  The  pres- 
ence of  deep  lymiphatics  is  disputed. 

The  uterus   is  provided  with  a  subserous  plexus,  the  deeper  lymphatics  are 
uncertain.    Subepithelial  plexuses  are  found  in  the  vagina. 
The  ovary  has  a  rich  superficial  plexus  and  a  deep  interstitial  plexus. 
The  heart  has  a  rich  subserous  plexus  beneath  the  epicardium.     Lymphatic 
capillaries  have  also  been  described  beneath  the  endocardium  and  throughout 
the  muscle. 

Lymphatic  capillaries  are  probably  absent  in  the  central  nervous  system,  the 
meninges,  the  eyeball  (except  the  conjunctiva),  the  orbit,  the  internal  ear,  within 
striated  muscle,  the  liver  lobule,  the  spleen  pulp  and  kidney  parenchyma.  They 
are  entirely  absent  in  cartilage.    In  many  places  further  investigation  is  needed. 

Iiymphatic  Vessels. — ^The  lymphatic  vessels  are  exceedingly  delicate,  and  their 
coats  are  so  transparent  that  the  fluid  they  contain  is  readily  seen  through  them. 
They  are  interrupted  at  intervals  by  constrictions,  which  give  them  a  knotted 
or  beaded  appearance;  these  constrictions  correspond  to  the  situations  of  valves 
in  their  interior.  Lymphatic  vessels  have  been  found  in  nearly  every  texture 
and  organ  of  the  body  which  contains  bloodvessels.  Such  non-vascular  structures 
as  cartilage,  the  nails,  cuticle,  and  hair  have  none,  but  with  these  exceptions  it  is 
probable  that  eventually  all  parts  will  be  found  to  be  permeated  by  these  vessels. 

Stroctnre  of  Lymphatic  Vessels. — ^The  larger  lymphatic  vessels  are  each  composed  of  three 

coats.    The  internal  coat  is  thin,  transparent,  slightly  elastic,  and  consists  of  a  layer  of  elongated 

endothelial  cells  with  wavy  margins  by  which  the  contiguous  ceUs  are  dovetailed  into  one  another; 

the  cells  are  supported  on  an  elastic  membrane.  The  middle  coat  is  composed  of  smooth  muscular 

and  fine  elastic  fibers,  disposed  in  a  transverse  direction.    The  external  coat  consists  of  connective 

tissue,  intermixed  with  smooth  muscular  fibers  longitudinally  or  obliquely  disposed;  it  forms 

a  protective  covering  to  the  other  coats,  and  serves  to  connect  the  vessel  with  the  neighboring 

structures.    In  the  smaller  vessels  there  are  no  muscular  or  elastic  fibers,  and  the  wall  consists 

only  of  a  connective-tissue  coat,  lined  by  endothelium.    The  thoracic  duct  has  a  more  complex 

structure  than  the  other  lymphatic  vessels;  it  presents  a  distinct  subendothelial  layer  of  branched 

corpuscles,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  arteries;  in  the  middle  coat  there  is,  in  addition  to  the 

muscular  and  elastic  fibers,  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  with  its  fibers  arranged  longitudinally. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  are  supplied  by  nutrient  vessels,  which  are  distributed  to  their  outer 

and  middle  coats;  and  here  also  have  been  traced  many  non-medullated  nerves  in  the  form  of 

a  fine  plexus  of  fibrils. 

The  valves  of  the  l3rmphatic  vessels  are  formed  of  thin  layers  of  fibrous  tissue  covered  on  both 
surfaces  by  endothelium  which  presents  the  same  arrangement  as  on  the  valves  of  veins  (p.  501). 
In  form  the  valves  are  semilunar;  they  are  attached  by  their  convex  edges  to  the  wall  of  the 
vessel,  the  concave  edges  being  free  and  directed  along  the  course  of  the  contained  current. 
Usually  two  such  valves,  of  equal  size,  are  found  opposite  one  another;  but  occasionally  excep- 
tions occur,  especially  at  or  near  the  anastomoses  of  lymphatic  vessels.  Thus,  one  valve  may 
be  of  small  size  and  the  other  increased  in  proportion. 

In  the  lymphatic  vessels  the  valves  are  placed  at  much  shorter  intervals  than  in  the  veins. 
They  are  most  numerous  near  the  lymph  glsmds,  and  are  found  more  frequently  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  neck  and  upper  extremity  than  in  those  of  the  lower  extremity.  The  wall  of 
the  l3rmphatic  vessel  immediately  above  the  point  of  attachment  of  each  segment  of  a  valve  is 
expanded  into  a  pouch  or  sinus  which  gives  to  these  vessels,  when  distended,  the  knotted  or 
beaded  appearance  already  referred  to.  Valves  are  wanting  in  the  vessels  composing  the  plexi- 
farm  net-work  in  which  the  lymphatic  vessels  usually  originate  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 
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Ijmpn  Glands  {lymphoghmdvl<F). — ^Tbe  lymph  glands  are  small  oval  or  be&o- 
shaped  bodies,  situated  in  the  course  of  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels  so  that  the 
lymph  and  chyle  pass  through  them  on  their  way  to  the  blood.  Each  generally 
presents  on  one  side  a  alight  depression — thehilns — through  which  the  bloodvessels 
enter  and  leave  the  interior.  The  efferent  lymphatic  vessel  also  emerges  from  the 
gland  at  this  spot,  while  the  afferent  vessels  enter  the  or^n  at  different  parts  of 
the  periphery.  On  section  (Fig.  597)  a  lymph  gland  displays  two  different  stnic- 
tures:  an  external,  of  lighter  color^-the  coitieal;  and  an  internal,  darkei^the 
medollsry.  The  cortical  structure  does  not  form  a  complete  investment,  but  is 
deficient  at  the  hilus,  where  the  medullary  portion  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
gland;  so  that  the  efferent  vessel  is  derived  directly  from  the  medullary  structures, 
while  the  afferent  vessels  empty  themselves  into  the  cortical  substance. 


Fio.  667. — SMtion  of  Bmall  lymph  glaod  ol  nbbit.      X  IDO. 

Stmctni*  o(  Lynqib  GlvuU. — A  lymph  gland  consteta  of  (1)  a  fibrous  envelope,  or  upnle, 

from  which  &  frame-work  of  processes  (frobeculce)  proceeds  inward,  imperfectly  dividing  the 
gl&nd  into  open  epacea  freely  communicating  with  each  other;  (2)  a  quantity  of  lymphoid  tissue 
occupying  theee  epaces  without  completely  filling  them;  (3)  a  free  supply  of  bloodveasels,  which 
are  supported  in  the  trabecule;  and  (4)  the  afferont  and  efleisnt  tmbbU  communicating  through 
the  lymph  paths  in  the  substance  of  the  gland.  The  nerves  passing  into  the  hilus  are  few  in 
number  and  are  chiefly  distributed  to  the  bloodvessels  supplying  the  gland. 

The  e^MUle  is  composed  of  connective  tissue  with  some  plain  muscle  fibers,  and  from  its  intansl 
surface  are  given  off  a  number  of  membranous  processes  or  trabecule,  consistii^,  in  man,  of 
connective  tissue,  with  a  small  admixture  of  plain  muscle  fibers;  but  in  many  of  the  lower  animals 
composed  almost  entirely  of  involuntary  muscle.  They  pass  inward,  radiating  toward  the  center 
of  the  gland,  for  a  certain  distance — that  is  to  say,  for  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  space 
between  the  circumference  and  the  center  of  the  gland.  In  some  unimnlii  they  are  sufficiently 
well-marked  to  divide  the  peripheral  or  cortical  portion  of  the  gland  into  a  number  of  compsirt- 
meats  (so-called  foUicles),  but  in  man  this  arrangement  is  not  obvious.  The  larger  trabecube 
springing  from  the  capsule  break  up  into  finer  bands,  and  theee  interlace  to  form  a  mesh-woric 
in  the  central  or  medullary  portion  of  the  gland.  In  these  spaces  formed  by  the  interlacing 
trabeculfe  is  contained  the  proper  gland  substance  or  lymphoid  tissue.  The  gland  pulp  does 
not,  however,  completely  fill  the  spaces,  but  leaves,  between  its  outer  margin  and  the  enclosing 
trabecule,  a  channel  or  space  of  uniform  width  throughout.    This  is  termed  the  lymph  ptUi 
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or  Ijatk  li&tu  (Pig.  537).  Rumuag  acroea  it  are  a  number  of  finer  trabecule  of  retiform  cod- 
DMtive  tissue,  the  fibers  of  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered  by  ramifying  cells. 

On  sceouDt  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  frame-work  of  the  organ,  the  gland  pulp  in  the 
corticalportionisdiBpoaedintheformof  nodules,  andinthemedullary  part  in  the  form  of  rounded 
cords.  It  consists  of  ordinary  lymphoid  tissue  (Fig.  598),  being  made  up  of  a  delicate  net-work 
of  retiform  tissue,  which  is  continuous  with  that  in  the  lymph  paths,  but  marked  off  from  it 
by  s  closer  reticulation;  it  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the  reticular  tteaue  of  the  gland  pulp  aud 
Ik  lymph  paths  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  trabecule,  and  ultimately  with  that  of  the  capsule 
of  the  gland.  In  its  meehes,  in  the  nodules  and  cords  of  lymphoid  tissue,  are  closely  packed 
lymph  corpuscles.  The  gland  pulp  is  traversed  by  a  dense  plexus  of  capillary  bJoodveesels. 
Tlie  Doduks  or  follicles  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  gland  frequently  show,  in  their  centers, 
ueas  vhere  karyokinetic  figures  indicate  a  division  of  the  lymph  corpuscles.  These  areas  are 
tenned  (snn  centAre.  The  cells  composing  them  have  more  abundant  protoplasm  than  the 
peripheral  cells. 

The  aSsreot  tmhIi,  as  stated  above,  enter  at  all  parts  of  the  periphery  of  the  gland,  and  after 
branching  and  forming  a  dense  plexus  in  the  substance  of  the  capsule,  open  into  the  lymph  sinuses 
of  the  cortical  part.  In  doing  this  they  lose  all  their  coats  except  their  endothelial  lining,  which 
13  coatiDuous  with  a  layer  of  aimilar  cells  lining  the  lymph  paths.  In  like  manner  the  elleivnt 
TMMl  commences  from  the  lymph  sinuses  of  the  medullary  portion.  The  stream  of  lymph  carried 
to  the  gUnd  by  the  afferent  veeaela  thus  passes  through  the  plexus  in  the  capsule  to  the  lymph 


paths  o!  the  ctxlical  portion,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gland  pulp;  Sawing  through 
these  it  enters  the  paths  or  siousea  of  the  medullary  portion,  and  finally  emerges  from  the  hilus 
by  means  of  the  efferent  vessel.  The  stream  of  lymph  in  ita  passage  through  the  lymph  sinuses 
ia  much  retarded  by  the  presence  of  the  reticulum,  hence  morphological  elements,  either  normal 
or  morbid,  are  easily  arrested  and  deposited  in  the  sinuses.  Many  lymph  corpuscles  pass  with 
the  efferent  lymph  stream  to  join  the  general  blood  stream.  The  arteries  of  the  gland  enter 
K  the  hilus,  and  either  go  at  once  to  the  gland  pulp,  to  break  up  into  a  capillary  plexus,  or  else 
run  along  the  trabecule,  partly  to  supply  them  and  partly  running  across  the  lymph  paths, 
to  assist  in  forming  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  gland  pulp.  This  plexus  traverses  the  lymphoid 
tissue,  but  does  not  enter  into  the  lymph  sinuses.  From  it  the  veins  commence  and  emeige 
from  the  organ  at  the  same  place  as  that  at  which  the  arteries  enter. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  are  arranged  into  a  superficial  and  a  d«ep  set.  On  the 
surface  of  the  body  the  saperflcial  lymphatic  vessels  are  placed  immediately 
beneath  the  integument,  accompanying  the  superficial  veins;  they  join  the  deep 
Ijinphatic  vessels  in  certain  situations  by  perforating  the  deep  fascia.  In  the 
interior  of  the  body  they  lie  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  digestive,  respiratory,  and  genitp-urinary  tracts;  and  in  the  subserous 
tissue  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  walls.  Plexiform  networks  of  minute  lym- 
phatic vessels  are  found  interspersed  among  the  proper  elements  and  bloodvessels 
of  the  several  tissues;  the  vessels  composing  the  net-work,  as  well  as  the  meshes 
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between  them,  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  capillary  plexus.  From  these 
net-works  small  vessels  emerge,  which  pass,  either  to  a  neighboring  gland,  or  to 
join  some  larger  lymphatic  trunk.  The  deep  lymphatic  vessels,  fewer  in  number, 
but  larger  than  the  superficial,  accompany  the  deep  bloodvessels.  Their  mode  of 
origin  is  probably  similar  to  that  of  the  superficial  vessels.  The  lymphatic  vessels 
of  any  part  or  organ  exceed  the  veins  in  nimiber,  but  in  size  they  are  much  smaller. 
Their  anastomoses  also,  especially  those  of  the  large  trunks,  are  more  frequent, 
and  are  effected  by  vessels  equal  in  diameter  to  those  which  they  connect,  the  con- 
tinuous trunks  retaining  the  same  diameter. 

Hemoljrmph  nodes  or  glands  and  hemal  nodes  which  are  so  abundant  in  some 
mammals  are  probably  not  present  in  man. 

I^rmph. — Lymph,  found  only  in  the  closed  lymphatic  vessels,  is  a  transparent, 
colorless,  or  slightly  yellow,  watery  fluid  of  specific  gravity  about  1.015;  it  closely 
resembles  the  blood  plasma,  but  is  more  dilute.  When  it  is  examined  under  the 
microscope,  leucocytes  of  the  lymphocyte  class  are  found  floating  in  the  transparent 
fluid;  they  are  always  increased  in  number  after  the  passage  of  the  lymph  through 
lymphoid  tissue,  as  in  lymph  glands.  L^inph  should  be  distinguished  from  "tissue 
fluid"^  which  is  found  outside  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  tissue  spaces. 


THE  THORACIC  DUCT. 

The  thoracic  duct  {ductus  thoracicus)  (Fig.  599)  conveys  the  greater  part  of  the 
lymph  and  chyle  into  the  blood.  It  is  the  common  trunk  of  all  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  body,  excepting  those  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  neck,  and  thorax, 
and  right  upper  extremity,  the  right  lung,  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  convex 
surface  of  the  liver.  In  the  adult  it  varies  in  length  from  38  to  45  cm.  and  extends 
from  the  second  limibar  vertebra  to  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  begins  in  the  abdomen 
by  a  triangular  dilatation,  the  cistema  chyli,  which  is  situated  on  the  front  of  the 
body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  to  the  right  side  of  and  behind  the  aorta, 
by  the  side  of  the  right  cms  of  the  diaphragm.  It  enters  the  thorax  through  the 
aortic  hiatus  of  the  diaphragm,  and  ascends  through  the  posterior  mediastinal 
cavity  between  the  aorta  and  azygos  vein.  Behind  it  in  this  region  are  the  vertebral 
column,  the  right  intercostal  arteries,  and  the  hemiazygos  veins  as  they  cross  to 
open  into  the  azygos  vein;  in  front  of  it  are  the  diaphragm,  esophagus,  and  peri- 
cardium, the  last  being  separated  from  it  by  a  recess  of  the  right  pleural  cavity. 
Opposite  the  fifth  thoracic  vertebra,  it  inclines  toward  the  left  side,  enters  the  supe- 
rior mediastinal  cavity,  and  ascends  behind  the  aortic  arch  and  the  thoracic  part 
of  the  left  subclavian  artery  and  between  the  left  side  of  the  esophagus  and  the 
left  pleura,  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  thorax.  Passing  into  the  neck  it  forms  an 
arch  which  rises  about  3  or  4  cm.  above  the  clavicle  and  crosses  anterior  to  the 
subclavian  artery,  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein,  and  the  thyrocervical  trunk  or 
its  branches.  It  also  passes  in  front  of  the  phrenic  nerve  and  the  medial  border 
of  the  Scalenus  anterior,  but  is  separated  from  these  two  structures  by  the  pre- 
vertebral fascia.  In  front  of  it  are  the  left  common  carotid  artery,  vagus  nerve, 
and  internal  jugular  vein;  it  ends  by  opening  into  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  left 
subclavian  vein  with  the  left  internal  jugular  vein.  The  thoracic  duct,  at  its  com- 
mencement, is  about  equal  in  diameter  to  a  goose-quill,  but  it  diminishes  consid- 
erably in  caliber  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  and  is  again  dilated  just  before  its 
termination.  It  is  generally  flexuous,  and  constricted  at  intervals  so  as  to  present 
a  varicose  appearance.  Not  infrequently  it  divides  in  the  middle  of  its  course  into 
two  vessels  of  unequal  size  which  soon  reunite,  or  into  several  branches  which  form 

1  Sabin,  Harvey  Lecture,  Series  ix.  New  York,  1915-16. 
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a  plexiform  interlacement.     It  occasions 
branches,  right  and  left;  the  left  ending  in 
into  the  right  subclavian  vein;  in 
connection  with  the  right  lymphatic 
duct.    Hie  thoracic  duct  has  several 
valves;  at  its  termination  it  is  pro-     i^ 
vided  with  a  pair,  the  free  borders       * 
of  which  are  turned  toward  the  vein,        ' 
so  as   to   prevent    the   passage   of 
venous  blood  into  the  duct. 

The  dstema  cbyll  (receptaculum 
ehyli)  (Fig.  600)  receives  the  two 
lumbar  lymphatic  trunks,  right  and 
left,  and  the  intestinal  lymphatic 
trunk.  Thelombartmnks  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  efferent  vessels 
from  the  lateral  aortic  lymph  glands. 
They  receive  the  lymph  from  the 
lower  limbs,  from  the  walls  and 
viscera  of  the  pelvis,  from  the  kid- 
neys and  suprarenal  glands  and  the 
deep  lymphatics  of  the  greater  part  i 
of  the  abdominal  wall.  The  intes- 
tinal tnmk  receives  the  lymph  from 
the  stomach  and  intestine,  from  the 
pancreas  and  spleen,  and  from  the 
lower  and  front  part  of  the  liver. 

TTibiitari«s.  —  Opening  into  the 
commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct, 
on  either  side,  is  a  descending  trunk 
from  the  posterior  intercostal  lymph 
glands  of  the  lower  six  or  seven  in- 
tercostal spaces.  In  the  thorax  the 
duct  is  joined,  on  either  side,  by  a 
trunk  which  drains  the  upperlumbar 
lymph  glands  and  pierces  the  cms 
of  the  diaphragm.  It  also  receives 
the  efferents  from  the  posterior 
mediastinal  lymph  glands  and  from 
the  posterior  intercostal  lymph  zmt. 
glands  of  the  upper  six  left  spaces. 
In  the  neck  it  is  joined  by  the  left 
ioffolar  and  left  snbcUTiui  tmnks, 
and  sometimes  by  the  left  bioncbo- 
m^itiMrtin^i  tTOtik;  the  last-named, 
however,  usually  opens  indepen- 
dently into  the  junction  of  the  left 
subclavian  and  internal  jugular 
veins. 

The  riffht  lymphatic  duct  (ductus  lymph 
in  length,  courses  along  the  medial  borde 
the  neck  and  ends  in  the  right  subclavian  v 
internal  jugular  vein.  Its  orifice  is  guarde( 
the  passage  of  venous  blood  into  the  due 
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ight  lymphatic  duct  receives  the  lymph  from  the  right  side 
trough  the  ngbx  jofolar  tmnk;  from  the  right  upper  extremity 
elsTian  tmnk;  from  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  right  lung, 


A  thoTMia  duct.  (Foirier  and  Clurpy*)  <■•  ThorMio  duet.  a'.  Cut«nu  ehyli.  b,  e 
ttiB  fludi.  d.  An  eSenat  vhbsI  vbicb  piarcea  the  left  cnia  of  tbs  diapbncm.  i.  /. 
«ortifl  slmDda.  i^  iDtvtiaHj  trunk,    i-  DMundutg  branch  from  iDlarcofltulymphalio- 

t,  and  part  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  through  the 
ul  tmnk.  These  three  collecting  trunks  frequently  open 
e  of  union  of  the  two  veins. 


inc   trunlu  of  ri(ht  nde. 


chain,    f.  Olaod  of  dagp  earvioal 


>HATICS  OF  THE  HEAD,  fACE,  AND  NECK. 

Lymph  Glands  of  the  Head  (Fig.  602). 
)f  the  head  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups: 

Facial. 
ricular.  Deep  Facial, 

icular.  Lingual. 

Retropharyngeal. 

[■  {lymphoglandiike  occipitales),  one  to  three  in  nu  ber,  are 
f  the  head  close  to  the  margin  of  the  Trapezius  and  resting 
Semispinalis  capitis.  Their  afferent  vessels  drain  the  occipi- 
p,  while  their  efferents  pass  to  the  superior  deep  cervical 
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The  posterior  anricnlar  glonda  {It/mphoglanduke  auricuUires;  mastoid  glands), 
usually  two  in  number,  are  situated  on  the  mastoid  insertion  of  the  Stemocleido- 
mastoideus,  beneath  the  Auricularis  posterior.  Their  afferent  vessels  drain  the 
posterior  part  of  the  temporoparietal  region,  the  upper  part  of  the  cranial  surface 
of  the  auricula  or  pinna,  and  the  back  of  the  external  acoustic  meatus;  their 
efferent?  pass  to  the  superior  deep  cervical  glands. 


Fin.  S02.— SumrGcial  lymph  (landa  ud  lymeliatio  nneli  of  head  uiil  Dsok. 

The  Ulterior  anricnlar  glands  {lymphoglanduke  auricularea  arUerioTes;  superficial 
parotid  or  preauricular  glands),  from  one  to  three  in  number,  lie  immediately  in 
front  of  the  tragus.  Their  afferents  drain  the  lateral  surface  of  the  auricula  and  the 
skin  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the  temporal  region;  their  efferents  pass  to  the  superior 
deep  cervical  glands. 

The  parotid  glands  (lymphoglanduUE  parotidetE),  form  two  groups  in  relation 
with  the  parotid  salivary  gland,  viz.,  a  group  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
and  a  group  of  subparotid  glands  lying  on  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx.  Occa- 
sionally small  glands  are  found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  over  the  parotid  gland. 
Their  afferent  vessels  drain  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  eyelids,  the  frontotemporal 
region,  the  external  acoustic  meatus  and  the  tympanic  cavity,  possibly  also  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  palate  and  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  efferents  of 
these  glands  pass  to  the  superior  deep  cervical  glands.    The  afferents  of  the  sub- 
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parotid  glands  drain  the  nasal  part  of  the  pharynx  and  the  posterior  parts  of  the 
nasal  cavities;  their  efferents  pass  to  the  superior  deep  cervical  glands. 

Ilie  facial  glands  comprise  three  groups :  (a)  intraorbital  or  maxilUrr,  scattered 
over  the  infraorbital  region  from  the  groove  between  the  nose  and  cheek  to  the 
zygomatic  arch;  (b)  bnceinator,  one  or  more  placed  on  the  Buccinator  opposite  the 
angle  of  the  mouth;  (c)  sapramandibnUr,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  mandible, 
in  front  of  the  Masseter  and  in  contact  with  the  external  maxillary  artery  and 
anterior  facial  vein.  Their  efferent  vessels  drain  the  eyelids,  the  conjunctiva, 
and  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  cheek ;  their  efferents  pass  to 
the  submaxillary  glands. 

The  deep  tadal  glands  (lymphoglandula  fadaUs  profunda;  iniemal  maxiUaTy 
glands)  are  placed  beneath  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
Pterygoideus  externus,  in  relation  to  the  Internal  maxillary  artery.  Their  afferent 
vessels  drain  the  temporal  and  infratemporal  f ossse  and  the  nasal  part  of  the  pharynx 
their  efferents  pass  to  the  superior  deep  cervical  glands. 

The  Ht<(pi».l  glands  {lymphogUiTidul/E  lingualea)  are  two  or  three  small  nodules 
lying  on  the  Hyoglossus  and  under  the  Genioglossus.  They  form  merely  glandular 
substations  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  tongue. 


larnoduU 


Fio.  «03. — Lymplmtiw  of  plmryin.     (Poirisr  ».bA  Chupy. 

The  retrophaiyngeal  glands  (Fig.  603),  from  one  to  three  in  number,  lie  in  the 
buccopharyngeal  fascia,  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and  in  front  of  the 
arch  of  the  atlas,  being  separated,  however,  from  the  latter  by  the  Longus  capitis. 
Their  afferents  drain  the  nasal  cavities,  the  nasal  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  the 
auditory  tubes;  their  efferents  pass  to  the  superior  deep  cervical  glands. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  scalp  are  divisible  into  (a)  those  of  the  frontal  region, 
which  terminate  in  the  anterior  auricular  and  parotid  glands;  (6)  those  of  the 
temporoparietal  region,  which  end  in  the  parotid  and  posterior  auricular  glands; 
and  (c)  those  of  the  occipital  region,  which  terminate  partly  in  the  occipital 
glands  and  partly  in  a  trunk  which  runs  down  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
Stemocleidomastoideus  to  end  in  the  inferior  deep  cervical  glands. 

The  lymphatic  resseLs  of  tiie  auiicola  and  external  acoustic  meatos  are  also  divisible 
into  three  groups:  (a)  an  anterior,  from  the  lateral  surface  of  the  auricula  and 
anterior  wall  of  the  meatus  to  the  anterior  auricular  glands;  (&)  a  posterior,  from 
the  mar^n  of  the  auricula,  the  upper  part  of  its  cranial  surface,  the  internal  surface 
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and  posterior  wall  of  the  meatus  to  the  posterior  Kuricular  and  superior  deep  cervical 
glands;  (c)  an  inferior,  from  the  floor.of  the  meatus  and  from  the  lobule  of  the  auric- 
ula to  the  superficial  and  superior  deep  cervical  glands. 

The  iTmphatic  vessels  of  the  face  (Fig.  604)  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
scalp.  Those  from  the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva  terminate  partly  in  the  submaxillary 
but  mainly  in  the  parotid  glands.  The  vessels  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  cheek 
also  pass  to  the  parotid  glands,  while  those  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cheek, 
the  side  of  the  nose,  the  upper  lip,  and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  lower  lip  end  in 
the  submaxillary  glands,  "nie  deeper  vessels  from  the  temporal  and  infratemporal 
fossK  pass  to  the  deep  facial  and  superior  deep  cervical  glands.  The  deeper  vessels 
of  the  cheek  and  lips  end,  like  the  superficial,  in  the  submaxillary  glands.  Both 
superficial  and  deep  vessels  of  the  central  part  of  the  lower  lip  run  to  the  submental 
glands. 


I  Faeiat  gland* 

SvtmaxiUary  gland* 

Dup  eervkai  gland* 


Fia.  a<M.— Tha  lymphatiiia  of  the  fan.     (Altar  KOttnec.) 

Ijmphatic  Teasels  of  the  Nasal  Catties. — ^Those  from  the  anterior  parts  of  the 
nasal  cavities  communicate  with  the  vessels  of  the  integument  of  the  nose  and 
end  in  the  submaxillary  glands;  those  from  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  nasal 
cavities  and  from  the  ■  accessory  air  sinuses  pass  partly  to  the  retropharyngeal 
and  partly  to  the  superior  deep  cervical  glands. 

LTmphatic  Vessels  of  the  Mouth. — The  vessels  of  the  gimis  pass  to  the  submaxillary 
glands;  those  of  the  hard  palate  are  continuous  in  front  with  those  of  the  upper 
gum,  but  pass  backward  to  pierce  the  Constrictor  pharyngis  superior  and  end  in 
the  superior  deep  cervical  and  subparotid. glands;  those  of  the  soft  palate  pass 
backward  and  lateralward  and  end  partly  in  the  retropharyngeal  and  subparotid, 
and  partly  in  the  superior  deep  cervical  glands.  The  vessels  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  pass  either  directly  to  the  inferior  glands  of  the  superior 
deep  cervical  group,  or  indirectly  through  the  submental  glands;  from  the  rest 
of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  the  vessels  pass  to  the  submaxillary  and  superior  deep 
cervical  glands. 

The  lymphatie  vessels  of  the  palatine  tonsil,  usually  three  to  five  in  number, 
pierce  the  buccopharyngeal  fascia  and  constrictor  pharyngis  superior  and  pass 
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between  the  Stylohyoideua  and  internal  jugular  vein  to  the  uppermost  of  the 
superior  deep  cervical  glands.  They  end  in  a  gland  which  lies  at  the  side  of  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus,  on  the  ioteraal  jugular  vein;  occasionally  one 
or  two  additional  vessels  run  to  small  glands  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  vein  under 
cover  of  the  Stemocleidoniastoideus. 


Prinet]  Sttbuunlol 

gland  gJaiid 

tongt  Trunls  froM 

maryin  of 


Fill.  60G.— Lymphsllca  or  the  loncus.     (Poiiier  ud  Charpy.) 

The  Irmphstlc  vessels  of  the  t<aifiie  (¥]g.  605)  are  drained  chiefly  into  the  deep 
cervical  glands  lying  between  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus  and  the  superior 
belly  of  the  Omohyoideus;  one  gland  situated  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  common 
carotid  artery  is  so  intimately  associated  with  these  vessels  that  it  is  known  as  the 
principal  gland  of  the  tongae.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  tongue  may  be  divided 
into  four  groups:  (1)  apical,  from  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  suprahyoid  glands 
and  principal  gland  of  the  tongue;  (2)  lateral,  from  the  margin  of  the  tongue — 
some  of  these  pierce  the  Mylobyoideus  to  end  in  the  submaxillary  glands,  others 
pass  down  on  the  Hyoglossus  to  the  superior  deep  cervical  glands;  (3)  basal,  from 
the  region  of  the  vallate  papiliss  to  the  superior  deep  cervical  glands;  and  (4) 
median,  a  few  of  which  perforate  the  Mylobyoideus  to  reach  the  submaxillary 
glands,  while  the  majority  turn  around  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle  to 
enter  the  superior  deep  cervical  glands. 
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The  Lymph  Glands  of  the  Neck. 

The  lymph  glands  of  t^e  neck  include  the  following  groups: 

Submaxillary*  Superficial  Cervical. 

Submental.  Anterior  Cervical. 

Deep  Cervical. 

The  submaz&lary  glands  (lymphoglandidce  svbmaxillares)  (Fig.  604),  three  to 
six  in  number,  are  placed  beneath  the  body  of  the  ma^dible  in  the  submaxillary 
triangle,  and  rest  on  the  superficial  surface  of  the  submaxillary  salivary  gland. 
One  gland,  the  middle  gland  of  Stahr,  which  lies  on  the  external  maxillary  artery 
as  it  turns  over  the  mandible,  is  the  most  constant  of  the  series;  small  lymph  glands 
are  sometimes  found  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  submaxillary  salivary  glands.  The 
afferents  of  the  submaxillary  glands  drain  the  medial  palpebral  commissure, 
the  cheek,  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  upper  lip,  the  lateral  part  of  the  lower  lip, 
the  gums,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  margin  of  the  tongue;  efferent  vessels 
from  the  facial  and  submental  glands  also  enter  the  submaxillary  glands.  Their 
efferent  vessels  pass  to  the  superior  deep  cervical  glands. 

The  submental  or  suprahyoid  glands  are  situated  between  the  anterior  bellies 
of  the  Digastrici.  Their  afferents  drain  the  central  portions  of  the  lower  lip  and 
floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  apex  of  the  tongue;  their  efferents  pass  partly  to  the 
submaxillary  glands  and  partly  to  a  gland  of  the  deep  cervical  group  situated  on 
the  internal  jugular  vein  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

The  supei^cial  cervical  glands  (lymphoglanduloB  cervicales  superficiales)  lie  in 
close  relationship  with  the  external  jugular  vein  as  it  emerges  from  the  parotid 
gland,  and,  therefore,  superficial  to  the  Sternocleidomastoideus.  Their  afferents 
drain  the  lower  parts  of  the  auricula  and  parotid  region,  while  their  efferents  pass 
around  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Sternocleidomastoideus  to  join  the  superior  deep 
cervical  glands. 

The  anterior  cervical  glands  form  an  irregular  and  inconstant  group  on  the  front 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  They  may  be  divided  into  (a)  a  superficial  set,  placed 
on  the  anterior  jugular  vein;  (6)  a  deeper  set,  which  is  further  subdivided  into 
prelaryngeal,  on  the  middle  cricothyroid  ligament,  and  pretracheal,  on  the  front 
of  the  trachea.  This  deeper  set  drains  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  the  thyroid 
gland,  and.  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea;  its  efferents  pass  to  the  lowest  of  the 
superior  deep  cervical  glands. 

The   deep  cervical  glands  {lymphoglandulce  cervicales  profundce)  (Figs.  602^ 
605)  are  numerous  and  of  large  size:  they  form  a  chain  along  the  carotid  sheath^ 
lying  by  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  esophagus,  and  trachea,  and  extending  from  the 
base  of  the  skull  to  the  root  of  the  neck.   They  are  usually  described  in  two  groups : 
(1)  the  superior  deep  cervical  glands  lying  under  the  Sternocleidomastoideus  in 
close  relation  with  the  accessory  nerve  and  the  internal  jugular  vein,  some  of  the 
glands  lying  in  front  of  and  others  behind  the  vessel ;  (2)  the  inferior  deep  cervical 
glands   extending  beyond  the  posterior  margin  of  the  Sternocleidomastoideus 
into  the  supraclavicular  triangle,  twhere  they  are  closely  related  to  the  brachial 
plexus  and  subclavian  vein.    A  few  minute  paratracheal  glands  are  situated  along- 
side the  recurrent  nerves  on  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  trachea  and  esophagus. 
The  sui>erior  deep  cervical  glands  drain  the  occipital  portion  of  the  scalp,  the 
auricula,  the  back  of  the  neck,  a  considerable  part  of  the  tongue,  the  larynx,  thyroid 
gland,  trachea,  nasal  part  of  the  pharynx,  nasal  cavities,  palate,  and  esophagus. 
They  receive  also  the  efferent  vessels  from  all  the  other  glands  of  the  head  and 
neck,  except  those  from  the  inferior  deep  cervical  glands.   The  inferior  deep  cervical 
glands  drain  the  back  of  the  scalp  and  neck,  the  superficial  pectoral  region,  part 
of  the  arm  (see  page  701),  and,  occasionally,  part  of  the  superior  surface  of  the 
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liver,  la  addition,  tbey  receive  vessels  from  the  superior  deep  cervical  glands. 
The  efferents  of  the  superior  deep  cervical  glands  pass  partly  to  the  inferior  deep 
cervical  glands  and  partly  to  a  trunk  which  unites  with  the  eflferent  vessel  of  the 
inferior  deep  cervical  glands  and  forms  the  JD{iilar  tmnk.  On  the  right  ^de,  this 
trunk  ends  in  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins;  on  the  left 
side  it  joins  the  thoracic  duct.  - 


Fio.  600. — The  mpertiaial  lymph  fluHU  uhI  tymph&lic  VBftida  of  tha  upper  aitrflmity. 

The  lymphatic  Tessels  of  the  skin  aod  miucles  of  the  neck  pass  to  the  deep  cervical 
glands.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  -pharynx  the  lymphatic  vessels  pass  to  the  retro- 
pharyngeal, from  the  lower  part  to  the  deep  cervical  glands.  From  the  larynx 
two  sets  of  vessels  arise,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  The  vessels  of  the  upper  set  pierce 
the  hyothyroid  membrane  and  join  the  superior  deep  cervical  glands.  Of  the 
lower  set,  some  pierce  the  conus  elasticus  and  join  the  pretracheal  and  pre- 
laryngeal glands;  others  run  between  the  cricoid  and  first  tracheal  ring  and  enter 
the  inferior  deep  cervical  glands.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  thyroid  gland  con- 
sist of  two  sets,  an  upper,  which  accompanies  the  superior  thyroid  artery  and  enters 
the  superior  deep  cervical  glands,  and  a  lower,  which  runs  partly  to  the  pretracheal 
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vein.    The  efferent  vessels  pass  partly  to  the  central  and  subclavicular  groups  of 
axillary  glands  and  partly  to  the  inferior  deep  cervical  glands. 

2.  An  anterioi  or  pectoral  groiip  consists  of  four  or  five  glands  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor,  in  relation  with  the  lateral  thoracic  artery.  Their 
afferents  drain  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  thoracic  walls, 
and  the  central  and  lateral  parts  of  the  namma;  their  efferents  pass  partly  to  the 
central  and  partly  to  the  subclavicular  groups  of  axillary  glands. 

3.  A  posterior  or  subscapular  fronp  of  six  or  seven  glands  is  placed  along  the  lover 
margin  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla  in  the  course  of  the  subscapular  artery, 
The  afferents  of  this  group  drain  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  of  the  posterior  thoracic  wall;  their  efferents  pass  to  the  central 
group  of  axillary  glands. 

4.  A  central  or  intermediate  fronp  of  three  or  four  large  glands  is  imbedded  in 
the  adipose  tissue  near  the  base  of  the  axilla.  Its  afferents  are  the  efferent  vessels 
of  all  the  preceding  groups  of  axillary  glands;  its  efferents  pass  to  the  subclavicular 
group. 

5.  A  medial  or  BubcIavicuUr  group  of  six  to  twelve  glands  is  situated  partly 
posterior  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  and  partly  above  the  upper 
border  of  this  muscle.  Its  only  direct  territorial  afferents  are  those  which  accompany 
the  cephalic  vein  and  one  which  drains  the  upper  peripheral  part  of  the  manuna, 
but  it  receives  the  efferents  of  all  the  other  axillary  glands.    The  efferent  vessels 

of  the  subclavicular  group  unite  to 
form  the  subclavian  trunk,  which  opens 
either  directly  into  the  junction  of 
the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian 
veins  or  into  the  jugular  lymphatic 
trunk;  on  the  left  side  it  may  end  in 
the  thoracic  duct.  A  few  efferents 
from  the  subclavicular  glands  usually 
pass  to  the  inferior  deep  cervical 
glands. 

The  Lj^mphattc  Vessels  of  the 
Upper  Sxtremitf. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  upper 
extremity  are  divided  into  two  sets, 
superficial  and  deep. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels 
commence  (Fig.  608)  in  the  lymphatic 
plexus  which  everywhere  pervades 
the  skin ;  the  meshes  of  the  plexus  are 
much  finer  in  the  palm  and  on  the 
flexor  aspect  of  the  digits  than  else- 
where. Thedigitalplexusesaredrained 
by  a  pair  of  vessels  which  run  on 
the  sides  of  each  digit,  and  incline 
backward  to  reach  the  dorsimi  of  the 
hand.  From  the  dense  plexus  of  the 
palm,  vessels  pass  in  different  direc- 
F.O.  606.-i^ph.tio  ™-i.^ciMk,^dc™j  «rt«e  of  tb.    ^j^^^^  ^j^^  upward  toward  the  wrist. 

downward  to  join  the  distal  vessels, 
medialward  to  join  the  vessels  on  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand,  and  lateralward  to 
those  on  the  thumb.    Several  vessels  from  the  central  part  of  the  plexus  unite  to 
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form  a  trunk,  wtich  passes  around  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger  to  join 
the  vessfds  on  the  back  of  that  digit  and  on  the  back  of  the  thumb.  Running 
upward  in  front  of  and  behind  the  wrist,  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  collected 
into  radial,  median,  and  ulnar  groups,  which  accompany  respectively  the  cephalic, 
median,  and  basilic  veins  in  the  forearm.  A  few  of  the  ulnar  lymphatics  end  in 
the  supratrochlear  glands,  but  the  majority  pass  directly  to  the  lateral  group  of 
anllaiy  glands.  Some  of  the  radial  vessels  are  collected  into  a  trunk  which 
ascends  with  the  cephalic  vein  to  the  deltoideopectoral  glands;  the  efferents  from 
this  group  pass  either  to  the  subclavicular  axillary  glands  or  to  the  inferior  cervical 
glands. 

The  deep  lynqtbatie  vessels  accompany  the  deep  bloodvessels.  In  the  fore- 
arm, they  consist  of  four  sets,  corresponding  with  the  radial,  ulnar,  volar,  and 
dorsal  interosseous  arteries;  they  communicate  at  intervals  with  the  superficial 
liTDphatics,  and  some  of  them  end  in  the  glands  which  are  occasionally  found  beside 
the  arteries.  In  their  course  upward,  a  few  end  in  the  glands  which  lie  upon  the 
brachial  artery;  but  most  of  them  pass  to  the  lateral  group  of  axillary  glands. 


TAial  nerve 
Popliteal  vein 

Popliteai  artery 
Commim  peronaal  nerve 
Gland  al  aide  of  ■pojiitt<A 


Oland  on   back  of  knee 

Oland  at  terminalicm  of 
tmall  taph.  vein 


Fio.  SOQ.— Lympb  (Uoda  ol  popliteil  fosn.     (Pairier  and  Chupr.) 

THE  LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITT. 
The  I^mph  Olsnds  of  the  Lover  Extremi^. 

The  lymph  glands  of  the  lower  extremity  consist  of  the  anterior  tibial  glaoA 
and  the  popliteal  and  inrtdnal  glaitdB. 

The  anterior  tibial  gland  (lymphoglandula  tibialis  anterior)  is  small  and  incon- 
stant. It  lies  on  the  interosseous  membrane  in  relation  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
anterior  tibial  vessels,  and  constitutes  a  substation  in  the  course  of  the  anterior 
tibial  lymphatic  trunke. 

The  popliteal  glands  {lympkoglanduhr  poplOea)  (Fig.  609),  small  in  size  and 
some  six  or  seven  in  number,  are  imbedded  in  the  fat  contained  in  the  popliteal 
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fossa.  One  lies  immediately  beneath 
the  popliteal  fascia,  near  the  tenninat 
part  of  the  small  saphenous  vein,  and 
drains  the  region  from  which  this  vein 
derives  its  tributaries.  Another  is  placed 
between  the  popliteal  artery  and  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  knee-joint;  it 
receives  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the 
knee-joint  together  with  those  which 
accompany  the  genicular  arteries.  The 
others  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  popliteal 
vessels,  and  receive  as  efferents  the 
trunks  which  accompany  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tibial  vessels.  The  effer- 
ents of  the  popliteal  glands  pass  almost 
entirely  alongside  the  femoral  vessels  to 
the  deep  inguinal  glands,  but  a  few  may 
accompany  the  great  saphenous  vein, 
and  end  in  the  glands  of  the  superficial 
subinguinal  group. 

The  iTiyn'Ti^l  glands  {lymphogUmdula 
inguinale^)  (Fig.  610),  from  twelve  to 
twenty  in  number,  are  situated  at  the 
upper,  part  of  the  femoral  triangle.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups  by  a 
horizontal  line  at  the  level  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  great  saphenous  vein; 
those  lying  above  this  line  are  tenned 
the  saperfielal  infuinal  Klands,  and  those 
below  it  the  sabincnlnal  glands,  the  latter 
group  consisting  of  a  supetfcial  and  a 
deep  set. 

The  Superficial  Inguinal  Glands  form 
a  chain  immediately  below  the  inguinal 
ligament.  They  receive  as  afferents  lym- 
phatic vessels  from  the  intefcument  ef 
the  penis,  scrotum,  perineum,  buttock, 
and  abdominal  wall  below  the  level  of 
the  umbilicus. 

The  Sapeifldal  Sobincninal  Qlanda 
{lymphoglandula  mbinguinaUs  auper- 
ficiaUt)  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  great  saphenous  vein; 
their  efferents  coilsist  chiefly  of  the 
superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
lower  extremity;  but  they  also  receive 
some  of  the  vessels  which  draJn  the  in- 
tegument of  the  penis,  scrotum,  peri- 
neum, and  buttock. 

The  Deep  Subinguinal  Qlanda  {lympho- 
glajtdulm  subinguitialea  profunda')  vary 
from  one  to  three  in  number,  and  are 
placed  under  the  fascia  lata,  on  the 
medial  side  of  the  femoral  vein.    Wlien 
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three  are  present,  the  lowest  is  situated  just  below  the  junction  of  the  great  saphe- 
nous and  femord  veins,  the  middle  in  the  femoral  canal,  and  the  highest  in  the 
iateral  part  of  the  femoral  ring.  The  middle  one  is  the  most  inconstant  of  the 
three,  but  the  highest,  the  gland  of  Cloquet  or  Rosenmtiller,  is  also  frequently  absent. 
They  receive  as  afferents  the  deep  lymphatic  trunks  which  accompany  the  femoral 
vessels,  the  lymphatics  from  the  glans  penis  vel  clitoridis,  and  also  some  of  the 
efferents  from  the  superficial  subinguinal  glands. 

The  Iiymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  lower  extremity  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial 
and  deep,  and  in  their  distribution  correspond  closely  with  the  veins. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  lie  in  the  superficial  fascia,  and  are  divisible 
into  two  groups:  a  medial,  which  follows  the  course  of  the  great  saphenous  vein, 
and  a  lateral,  which  accompanies  the  small  saphenous  vein.  The  vessels  of  the 
medial  group  (Fig.  610)  are  larger  and  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  lateral 
group,  and  commence  on  the  tibial  side  and  dorsiun  of  the  foot;  they  ascend  both 
in  front  of  and  behind  the  medial  malleolus,  run  up  the  leg  with  the  great  saphe- 
.  nous  vein,  pass  with  it  behind  the  medial  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  accompany 
it  to  the  groin,  where  they  end  in  the  subinguinal  group  of  superficial  glands. 
The  v^sels  of  the  lateral  group  arise  from  the  fibular  side  of  the  foot;  some  ascend 
in  front  of  the  leg,  and,  just  below  the  knee,  cross  the  tibia  to  join  the  Ijonphatics 
on  the  medial  side  of  the  thigh;  others  pass  behind  the  lateral  malleolus,  and, 
accompanying  the  small  saphenous  vein,  enter  the  popliteal  glands. 

The  deep  lymphatic  vessels  are  few  in  number,  and  accompany  the  deep  blood- 
vessels. In  the  leg,  they  consist  of  three  sets,  the  anterior  tibial,  posterior  tibial, 
and  peroneal,  which  accompany  the  corresponding  bloodvessels,  two  or  three  with 
each  artery;  they  enter  the  popliteal  Ijonph  glands. 

The  deep  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  gluteal  and  ischial  regions  follow  the  course 
of  the  corresponding  bloodvessels.  -Those  accompanying  the  superior  gluteal 
vessels  end  in  a  gland  which  lies  on  the  intrapelvic  portion  of  the  superior  gluteal 
artery  near  the  upper  border  of  the  greater  sciatic  foramen.  Those  following 
the  inferior  gluteal  vessels  trq-verse  one  or  two  small  glands  which  lie  below  the 
Piriformis  muscle,  and  end  in  the  hypogastric  glands. 

THE  LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  ABDOMEN  AND  PELVIS. 

The  Lymph  Glands  of  the  Abdomen  and  Pelvis. 

The  lymph  glands  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  may  be  divided,  from  their  situa- 
tions, into  (a)  parietal,  lying  behind  the  peritoneum  and  in  close  association  with 
the  larger  bloodvessds;  and  (b)  visceral,  which  are  found  in  relation  to  the  visceral 
arteries. 

The iMkrietal  glands  (Figs.  611,  612)  include  the  following  groups: 


fLateral  Aortic. 
Preaortic. 
.Retroaortic. 


External  Iliac.  Iliac  Circumflex. 

Commoii  Iliac.  Hypogastric.  Lumbar 

Epigastric.  -  Sacral. 

The  External  Iliac  Olands,  from  eight  to  ten  in  number,  lie  along  the  external 
iliac  vessels.  They  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  one  on  the  lateral,  another 
on  the  medial,  and  a  third  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  vessels;  the  third  group  is, 
however,  sometimes  absent.  Their  principal  afferents  are  derived  from  the  inguinal 
and  subinguinal  glands,  the  deep  l3anphatics  of  the  abdominal  wall  below  the  umbili- 
cus and  of  the  adductor  region  of  the  thigh,  and  the  lymphatics  from  the  glans 
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penis  vel  clitoridis,  the  membranous  urethra,  the  prostate,  the  fundus  of  the  bladder, 
the  cervix  uteri,  and  upper  part  of  the  va^na. 

The  Commoii  Iliac  Qlands,  four  to  six  in  number,  are  grouped  behind  and  on  tbe 
sides  of  the  common  iHac  artery,  one  or  two  being  placed  below  the  bifurcation 
of  the  aorta,  in  front  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  They  drain  chiefly  the  hj-po- 
gastric  and  external  iliac  glands,  and  their  efFerents  pass  to  the  lateral  aortic  glands. 

The  Epitastrlc  Glands  {lym-plwglanduhE  epigastriccE),  three  or  four  in  number, 
are  placed  alongside  the  lower  portion  of  the  inferior  epigastric  vessels. 


aland  in 

Jnmtof  tacnd 

prornontor]/ 

Common  iliae 


Sxtemal  iliac 


Fia.  nil. — The  puietal  lymph  (landi  of  tbe  pelvig.     (Cunto  uid  Mmrdlle.) 

The  niac  Circumflex  Glaads,  two  to  four  in  number,  are  situated  along  the  course 
of  the  deep  iliac  circumflex  vessels;  they  are  sometimes  absent. 

The  Bypogaatric  Glands  {lymphoglandulce  hypogastrics;  internal  iliac  gland) 
(Fig.  612)  surround  the  hypogastric  vessels,  and  receive  the  lymphatics  corre- 
sponding to  the  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  hypogastric  artery,  i.  e.,  they 
receive  lymphatics  from  all  the  pelvic  viscera,  from  the  deeper  parts  of  the  perineum, 
including  the  membranous  and  cavernous  portions  of  the  urethra,  and  from  the 
buttock  and  back  of  the  thigh.  An  obturator  (land  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

Tbe  Sacral  Glands  are  placed  in  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  in  relation  to  the 
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middle  and  lateral  sacral  arteries ;  they  receive  lymphatics  from  the  rectum  and 
posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis. 

The  efferents  of  the  hypogastric  group  eod  in  the  commoD  iliac  glands. 

The  Lnmbar  Glands  {lymphoglanduke  lumbales)  are  very  numerous,  and  consist 
of  right  and  left  lateral  aortic,  preaortic,  and  retroaortic  groups. 

The  rlgrht  lateral  aortic  tlaaia  are  situated  partly  in  front  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  near  the  termination  of  the  renal  vein,  and  partly  behind  it  on  the  origin  of  the 
Psoas  major,  and  on  the  right  cms  of  the  diaphragm.  The  left  lateral  aortle 
fludf  form  a  chain  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdominal  aorta  in  front  of  the  origin 
of  the  Psoas  major  and  left  cms  of  the  diaphragm.  The  gland?  on  either  side 
receive  (a)  the  efferents  of  the  common  iliac  glands,  (b)  the  lymphatics  from  the 
testis  in  the  male  and  from  the  ovary,  uterine  tube,  and  body  of  the  uterus  in  the 
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Fia.  ei2.— IliotidTio  gUDds  (Istenl  -rlsir).     (Cunk  ud  MsniUs.) 

female;  (c)  the  lymphatics  from  the  kidney  and  suprarenal  gland;  and  (d)  the 
I>'mphattc3  draining  the  lateral  abdominal  muscles  and  accompanying  the  lumbar 
veins.  Most  of  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  lateral  aortic  glands  converge  to  form 
the  lifht  and  left  lumbar  tnmks  which  join  the  cistema  chyli,  but  some  enter  the 
pre-  and  retroaortic  glands,  and  others  pierce  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  to  join 
the  lower  end  of  the  thoracic  duct.  The  preaortic  glands  lie  in  front  of  the  aorta, 
and  may  be  divided  into  celiac,  superior  mesenteric,  and  interior  mesenteric  groups, 
arranged  around  the  origins  of  the  corresponding  arteries.  They  receive  a  few 
vessels  from  the  lateral  aortic  glands,  but  their  principal  afferents  are  derived  from 
the  viscera  supplied  by  the  three  arteries  with  which  they  are  associated.  Some 
of  their  efferents  pass  to  the  retroaortic  glands,  but  the  majority  unite  to  form 
theintestinid  trunk,  which  enters  the  cistema  chyli.  The  retroaortic  glands  are  placed 
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penis  vel  clitoridis,  the  membranous  urethra,  the  prostate,  the  fundus  of  the  bladder, 
the  cer\ix  uteri,  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina. 

The  Common  Iliu  Qlands,  four  to  six  in  number,  are  grouped  behind  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  common  iliac  artery,  one  or  two  being  placed  below  the  bifurcation 
of  the  aorta,  in  front  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  They  drain  chiefly  the  hj-po- 
gastric  and  external  iliac  glands,  and  their  efferents  pass  to  the  lateral  aortic  glands. 

The  EpiKsatric  Glands  {lymfhoglandida  epigas(ric(F),  three  or  four  in  number, 
are  placed  alongside  the  lower  portion  of  the  inferior  epigastric  vessels. 
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middle  and  lateral  sacral  arteries;  they  receive  lymphstics  from  the  rectum  and 
posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis. 

The  efTerents  of  the  hypogastric  group  end  in  the  common  iliac  glands. 

The  Lnmbar  Glands  {lymyhoglaTiduhB  lumbaUg)  are  very  numerous,  and  consist 
of  right  and  left  lateral  aortic,  preaortic,  and  retroaortic  groups. 

The  right  lateral  aortic  glands  are  situated  partly  in  front  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  near  the  termination  of  the  renal  vein,  and  partly  behind  it  on  the  origin  of  the 
Psoas  major,  and  on  the  right  cms  of  the  diaphragm.  The  left  lateral  aortic 
(lands  form  a  chain  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdominal  aorta  in  front  of  the  origin 
of  the  Psoas  major  and  left  cms  of  the  diaphragm.  The  glands  on  either  side 
receive  (a)  the  efferents  of  the  common  iliac  glands,  (6)  the  lymphatics  from  the 
testis  in  the  male  and  from  the  ovary,  uterine  tube,  and  body  of  the  uterus  in  the 


timplutlie/rxr 


female;  (c)  the  lymphatics  from  the  kidney  and  suprarenal  gland;  and  (d)  the 
lymphatics  draining  the  lateral  abdominal  muscles  and  accompanying  the  lumbar 
veins.  Most  of  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  lateral  aortic  glands  converge  to  form 
the  rijht  and  left  lumbar  tmnkg  which  join  the  cistema  chyli,  but  some  enter  the 
pre-  and  retroaortic  glands,  and  others  pierce  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  to  join 
the  lower  end  of  the  thoracic  duct.  The  preaortic  {lands  lie  in  front  of  the  aorta, 
and  may  be  divided  into  celiac,  superior  mesenteric,  and  inferior  mesenteric  groups, 
arranged  around  the  origins  of  the  corresponding  arteries.  They  receive  a  few 
vessels  from  the  lateral  aortic  glands,  but  their  principal  afferents  are  derived  from 
the  viscera  supplied  by  the  three  arteries  with  which  they  are  associated.  Some 
of  their  efferents  pass  to  the  retroaortic  glands,  but  the  majority  unite  to  form 
the  Intestinal  trunk,  which  enters  the  cistema  chyli.  The  retroatntlc  glands  are  placed 
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below  the  cisterna  ehyli,  on  the  hodies  of  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebre. 
They  receive  lymphatic  trunks  from  the  lateral  and  preaortic  glands,  while  their 
efferents  end  in  the  cisterna  chyli. 

The  I«ymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Abdomen  and  Pelvis. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  may  be  divided 
into  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep. 

The  superficial  vessels  follow  the  course  of  the  superficial  bloodvessels  and 
converge  to  thje  superficial  inguinal  glands;  those  derived  from  the  integument 
of  the  front  of  the  abdomen  below  the  umbilicus  follow  the  course  of  the  superficial 
epigastric  vessels,  and  those  from  the  sides  of  the  lumbar  part  of  the  abdominal 
wall  pass  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  with  the  superficial  iliac  circumflex  vessels. 
The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  gluteal  region  turn  horizontally  aroimd  the 
buttock,  and  join  the  superficial  inguinal  and  subinguinal  glands. 

The  deep  vessels  run  alongside  the  principal  bloodvessels.  Those  of  the  parietes 
of  the  pelvis,  which  accompany  the  superior  and  inferior  gluteal,  and  obturator 
vessels,  follow  the  course  of  the  hypogastric  artery,  and  ultimately  join  the  lateral 
aortic  glands. 

Lsrmphatic  Vessels  of  the  Perineum  and  External  Genitals. — ^The  lymphatic  vessels 
of  the  perineum,  of  the  integument  of  the  penis,  and  of  the  scrotum  (or  vulva), 
follow  the  course  of  the  external  pudendal  vessels,  and  end  in  the  superficial  ingui- 
nal and  subinguinal  glands.  Those  of  the  glans  penis  vel  clitoridis  terminate 
partly  in  the  deep  subinguinal  glands  and  partly  in  the  external  iliac  glands. 

The  visceral  glands  are  associated  with  the  branches  of  the  celiac,  su{>erior 
and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries.  Those  related  to  the  branches  of  the  celiac 
artery  form  three  sets,  gastric,  hepatic,  and  pancreaticolienal. 

The  Gastric  Glands  (Figs.  613,  614)  consist  of  two  sets,  superior  and  inferior. 

The  Superior  Gastric  Olandtt  (lymphoglandukB  gastriccB  superiores)  accompany 
the  left  gastric  artery  and  are  divisible  into  three  groups,  viz. :  (a)  upper,  on  the 
stem  of  the  artery;  (6)  lower,  accompanying  the  descending  branches  of  the  arterj' 
along  the  cardiac  half  of  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  lesser  omentum;  and  (c)  paracardial  outlying  members  of  the  gastric  glands, 
disposed  in  a  manner  comparable  to  a  chain  of  beads  around  the  neck  of  the  stomach 
(Jamieson  and  Dobson^).  They  receive  their  aflFerents  f rom  the  stomach;  their 
efferents  pass  to  the  celiac  group  of  preaortic  glands. 

The  Inferior  Gastric  Glands  (lyrrvphoglandul/B  gastricce  inferiores;  right  gastro- 
epiploic  gland)  y  four  to  seven  in  number,  lie  between  the  two  layers  of  the  greater 
omentum  along  the  pyloric  half  of  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

The  Hepatic  Glands  {lymphoglandvlcs  hepatica)  (Fig.  613),  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing groups:  (a)  hepatic,  on  the  stem  of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  extending  upward 
along  the  common  bile  duct,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,  as 
far  as  the  porta  hepatis;  the  cystic  gland,  a  member  of  this  group,  is  placed  near 
the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder;  (6)  subpyloric,  four  or  five  in  number,  in  close  relation 
to  the  bifurcation  of  the  gastroduodenal  artery,  in  the  angle  between  the  superior 
and  descending  parts  of  the  duodenum;  an  outlying  member  of  this  group  is  some- 
times found  above  the  duodeniun  on  the  right  gastric  (pyloric)  artery.  The  glands 
of  the  hepatic  chain  receive  afferents  from  the  stomach,  duodenum,  liver,  gall- 
bladder, and  pancreas;  their  eflFerents  join  the  celiac  group  of  preaortic  glands. 

The  Pancreaticolienal  Glands  (lymphoglandulce  pancreaticolienales;  splenic 
glands)  (Fig.  614)  accompany  the  lienal  (splenic)  artery,  and  are  situated  in  rela- 
tion to  the  posterior  surface  and  upper  border  of  the  pancreas;  one  or  two  members 

1  Lancet,  April  20  and  27,  1907. 
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of  this  group  are  found  in  the  gastrolieDal  ligament  (Jamieson  and  Dobson,  op.  at.). 
Their  afferents  are  derived  from  the  stomach,  spleen,  and  pancreas,  their  efferenta 
join  the  celiac  group  of  preaortic  glands. 
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I.  BIS.— Tbe  lymphatioi  o[  ssoDm  ftod  varmilorm  ptoeHi  tmia  tha  frimt.     (Junlsna  ud  Dotmo.) 
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llie  superior  mesenteric  glands  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  groups: 
munteiic.  Ileocolic,  and  mosocolic. 

The  Mesenteric  Olaods  (lymphoglanduloE  meaenterUxe)  lie  between  the  iayent  of 
the  mesentery.  They  vary  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
and  may  be  grouped  into  three  sets,  viz. :  one  lying  close  to  the  wall  of  the  small 
iDtestine,  among  the  terminal  twigs  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery;  a  second, 
io  relation  to  the  loops  and  primary  branches  of  the  vessels;  and  a  third  along 
the  trunk  of  the  artery. 

The  Deocolic  glands  (Figs.  615,  616),  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number,  form  a  chain 
around  the  ileocolic  artery,  but  show  a  tendency  to  subdivision  into  two  groups, 
one  near  the  duodenum  and  another  on  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  artery. 


Fio,  017. — l^mi>hAtica  of  colon.     (Jvoi^aon  >LDd  Dobaoo.) 

Where  the  vessel  divides  into  its  terminal  branches  the  chain  is  broken  up  into  sev- 
eral groups,  viz.:  (a)  ileal,  in  relation  to  the  ileal  branch  of  the  artery;  (b)  anterior 
ileocolic,  usually  of  three  glands,  in  the  ileocolic  fold,  near  the  wall  of  the  cecum; 
(c)  posterior  ileocolic,  mostly  placed  in  the  angle  between  the  ileum  and  the  colon, 
but  partly  lying  behind  the  cecum  at  its  junction  with  the  ascending  colon;  (d) 
a  single  gland,  between  the  layers  of  the  mesenteriole  of  the  vermlfonn  process; 
(e)  right  colic,  along  the  medial  side  of  the  ascending  colon. 

TheHesocolic  Qlanda  {lym-phoglandvlamesocoliciE)  are  numerous,  and  lie  between 
the  layers  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  in  close  relation  to  the  transverse  colon ;  they 
are  best  developed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  right  and  left  colic  flexures.  One  or 
two  small  glands  are  occasionally  seen  along  the  trunk  of  the  right  colic  artery  and 
others  are  found  in  relation  to  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  middle  colic  artery. 
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The  superior  mesenteric  glands  receive  afferents  from  the  jejunum,  ileum,  cecum, 
vermiform  process,  and  the  ascending  and  transverse  parts  of  the  colon;  their 
efferents  pass  to  the  preaortic  glands. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  glands  (Fig.  617)  consist  of:  (a)  small  glands  on  the 
branches  of  the  left  colic  and  sigmoid  arteries;  (b)  a  group  in  the  sigmoid  mesocolon, 
around  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery;  and  (c)  a  pararectal  group  in  contact  with 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  rectum.  They  drain  the  descending  iliac  and  sigmoid 
parts  of  the  colon  and  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum;  their  efferents  pass  to  the 
preaortic  glands. 

The  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Abdominal  and  Pelvic  Viscera. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera  consist  of  (1)  those 
of  the  subdiaphragmatic  portion  of  the  digestive  tube  and  its  associatcki  glands, 
the  liver  and  pancreas;  (2)  those  of  the  spleen  and  suprarenal  glands;  (3)  those  of 
the  urinary  organs;  (4)  those  of  the  reproductive  organs. 
.  4,  fte  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  subdiaphragmatic  portion  of  the  digestive  tabe 
are  situated  partly  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  partly  in  the  seromuscular  eoats, 
but  as  the  former  system  drains  into  the  latter,  the  two  may  be  considered  as  one. 

The  Lsrmphatic  Vessels  of  the  Stomach  (Figs.  613,  614)  are  continuous  at  the 
cardiac  orifice  with  those  of  the  esophagus,  and  at  the  pylorus  w^ith  those  of  the 
duodenum.  They  mainly  follow  the  bloodvessels,  and  may  be  arranged  in  four 
sets.  Those  of  the  first  set  accompany  the  branches  of  the  left  gastric  arter>% 
receiving  tributaries  from  a  large  area  on  either  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  ter- 
minate in  the  superior  gastric  glands.  Those  of  the  second  set  drain  the  fundus 
and  body  of  the  stomach  on  the  left  of  a  line  drawn  vertically  from  the  esophagus; 
they  accompany,  more  or  less  closely,  the  short  gastric  and  left  gastroepiploic 
arteries,  and  end  in  the  pancreaticolienal  glands.  The  vessels  of  the  third  set  drain 
the  right  portion  of  the  greater  curvature  as  far  as  the  pyloric  portion,  and  end  in 
the  inferior  gastric  glands,  the  efferents  of  which  pass  to  the  subpyloric  group. 
Those  of  the  fourth  set  drain  the  pyloric  portion  and  pass  to  the  hepatic  and 
subpyloric  glands,  and  to  the  superior  gastric  glands. 

The  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Duodenum  consist  of  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
set,  which  open  into  a  series  of  small  pancreaticoduodenal  glandtt  on  the  anterior 
and  posterior  aspects  of  the  groove  between  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  duo- 
denum. The  eflFerents  of  these  glands  run  in  two  directions,  upward  to  the  hepatic 
glands  and  downward  to  the  preaortic  glands  around  the  origin  of  the  sui>erior 
mesenteric  artery. 

The  Lsrmphatic  Vessels  of  the  Jejunum  and  Ileum  are  termed  lacteals,  from  the 
milk-white  fluid  they  contain  during  intestinal  digestion.  They  run  between  the 
layers  of  the  mesentery  and  enter  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  eflFerents  of  which 
end  in  the  preaortic  glands. 

The  Lsrmphatic  Vessels  of  the  Vermiform  Process  and  Cecum  (Figs.  615,  616)  are 
numerous,  since  in  the  wall  of  this  process  there  is  a  large  amount  of  adenoid  tissue. 
From  the  body  and  tail  of  the  vermiform  process  eight  to  fifteen  vessels  ascend 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesenteriole,  one  or  two  being  interrupted  in  the  gland 
which  lies  between  the  layers  of  this  peritoneal  fold.  They  unite  to  form  three 
or  four  vessels,  which  end  partly  in  the  lower  and  partly  in  the  upper  glands  of  the 
ileocolic  chain.  The  vessels  from  the  root  of  the  vermiform  process  and  from  the 
cecum  consist  of  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  group.  The* anterior  vessels  pass  in 
front  of  the  cecum,  and  end  in  the  anterior  ileocolic  glands  and  in  the  upper  and 
lower  glands  of  the  ileocolic  chain;  the  posterior  vessels  ascend  over  the  back  of  the 
cecum  and  terminate  in  the  posterior  ileocolic  glands  and  in  the  lower  glands  of  the 
ileocolic  chain. 
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I^ymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Colon  (Fig.  617). — ^The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  ascend- 
ing and  transverse  parts  of  the  colon  finally  end  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  after 
traversing  the  right  colic  and  mesocolic  glands.  Those  of  the  descending  and  iliac 
sigmoid  parts  of  the  colon  are  interrupted  by  the  small  glands  on  the  branches 
of  the  left  colic  and  sigmoid  arteries,  and  ultimately  end  in  the  preaortic  glands 
around  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery. 

Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Anus,  Anal  Canal,  and  Rectum. — The  lymphatics  from 
the  anus  pass  forward  and  end  with  those  of  the  integument  of  the  perineum  and 
scrotum  in  the  superficial  inguinal  glands;  those  from  the  anal  canal  accompany 
the  middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  arteries,  and  end  in  the  hypogastric  glands; 
while  the  vessels  from  the  rectum  traverse  the  pararectal  glands  and  pass  to  those 
in  the  sigmoid  mesocolon;  the  efferents  of  the  latter  terminate  in  the  preaortic 
glands  around  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery. 

The  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Liver  are  divisible  into  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep. 
The  former  arise  in  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  over  the  entire  surface  of  the    J 
organ,  and  may  be  grouped  into  (a)  those  on  the  convex  siuf  ace,  (6)  those  on  the 
inferior  surface. 

(a)  On  the  convex  surface:  The  vessels  from  the  back  part  of  this  surface  reach 
their  terminal  glands  by  three  diflFerent  routes;  the  vessels  of  the  middle  set,  five 
or  six  in  number,  pass  through  the  vena-caval  foramen  in  the  diaphragm  and  end 
in  one  or  two  glands  which  are  situated  around  the  terminal  part  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava;  a  few  vessels  from  the  left  side  pass  backward  toward  the  esophageal 
hiatus,  and  terminate  in  the  paracardial  group  of  superior  gastric  glands;  the  vessels 
from  the  right  side,  one  or  two  in  niunber,  run  on  the  abdominal  surface  of  the 
diaphragm,  and,  after  crossing  its  right  cms,  end  in  the  preaortic  glands  which 
surround  the  origin  of  the  celiac  artery.  From  the  portions  of  the  right  and  left 
lobes  adjacent  to  the  falciform  ligament,  the  lymphatic  vessels  converge  to  form 
two  trunks,  one  of  which  accompanies  the  inferior  vena  cava  through  the  dia- 
phragm, and  ends  in  the  glands  around  the  terminal  part  of  this  vessel;  the  other 
runs  downward  and  forward,  and,  turning  around  the  anterior  sharp  margin  of  the 
liver,  accompanies  the  upper  part  of  the  ligamentmn  teres,  and  ends  in  the  upper 
hepatic  glands.  From  the  anterior  surface  a  few  additional  vessels  turn  around  the 
anterior  sharp  margin  to  reach  the  upper  hepatic  glands. 

(fe)  On  the  inferior  surface:  The  vessels  from  this  surface  mostly  converge 
to  the  porta  hepatis,  and  accompany  the  deep  lymphatics,  emerging  from  the 
porta  to  the  hepatic  glands;  one  or  two  from  the  posterior  parts  of  the  right  and 
caudate  lobes  accompany  the  inferior  vena  cava  through  the  diaphragm,  and 
end  in  the  glands  around  the  terminal  part  of  this  vein. 

The  deep  lymphatics  converge  to  ascending  and  descending  trunks.  The  ascend- 
ing trunks  accompany  the  hepatic  veins  and  pass  through  the  diaphragm  to  end 
in  the  glands  around  the  terminal  part  of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  descending 
trunks  emerge  from  the  porta  hepatis,  and.end  in  the  hepatic  glands. 

The  Ljrmphatic  Vessels  of  the  Qall-bladder  pass  to  the  hepatic  glands  in  the  porta 
hepatis;  those  of  the  common  bile  duct  to  the  hepatic  glands  alongside  the  duct    j 
and  to  the  upper  pancreaticoduodenal  glands. 

The  Lymphatic  Hbssels  of  the  Pancreas  follow  the  course  of  its  bloodvessels. 
Most  of  them  enter  the  pancreaticolienal  glands,  but  some  end  in  the  pancreatico-     V 
duodenal  glands,  and  others  in  the  preaortic  glands  near  the  origin  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery. 
2.  The  Ijrmphatic  ufififilS  of  IbV  spleen  and  suprarenal  glands. 
The  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Spleen,  both  superficial  and  deep,  pass  to  the  pan- 
creaticolienal glands.  "^ 

The  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  th^  Suprarenal  Glands  usually  accompany  the  supra- 
renal veins,  and  end  in  the  lateral  aortic  glands;  occasionally  some  of  them 
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pierce  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  and  end  in  the  glands  of  the  posterior  mediae 
tinum. 

3.  The  lymphatie  vessels  of  the  urinary  organs. 

The  Lympbatic  Vessels  of  the  Kidney  form  three  plexuses:  one  in  the  subst&nce 
of  the  kidney,  a  second  beneath  its  fibrous  capsule,  and  a  third  in  the  penDephric 
fat;  the  second  and  third  communicate  freely  with  each  other.  The  vessels  from 
the  plexus  in  the  kidney  substance  converge  to  form  four  or  five  trunks  which 
issue  at  the  hilum.  Here  they  are  joined  by  vessels  from  the  plexus  under  tbe 
capsule,  and]  following  the  course  of  the  renal  vein,  end  in  the  lateral  aortic  glands. 
The  perinephric  plexus  is  drained  directly  into  the  upper  lateral  aortic  glands. 

The  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Ureter  run  in  different  directions.  Those  from 
its  upper  portion  end  partly  in  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  kidney  and  partly  in  the 
lateral  aortic  glands;  those  from  the  portion  immediately  above  the  brim  of  the 
lesser  pelvis  are  drained  into  the  common  iliac  glands;  while  the  vessels  from  the 
intrapelvic  portion  of  the  tube  either  join  the  efferests  from  tbe  bladder,  or  end 
in  tbe  hypogastric  glands. 


Lynyphatiu  ( 
frombladdtr  \ 


Fia.  fllS.— L/mphada  ol  tlu  bladdar.     (Cunk  ud  MiniUe.) 

The  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Bladder  (Fig.  618)  originate  in  two  plexuses,  an 
intra-  and  an  extramuscular,  it  being  generally  admitted  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  devoid  of  lymphatics.'  The  efferent  vessels  are  arranged  in  two  groups, 
one  from  the  anterior  and  another  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder.  The 
vessels  from  the  arUerior  surface  pass  to  the  external  iliac  glands,  but  in  their  course 
minute  glands  are  situated.  These  minute  glands  are  arranged  in  two  groups, 
an  anterioi  resical,  in  front  of  the  bladder,  and  a  lateral  Tesical,  in  relation  to  the 
lateral  umbilical  ligament.  The  vessels  from  the  posterior  surface  pass  to  the  hypo- 
gastric, external,  and  common  iliac  glands;  those  draining  tbe  upper  part  of  this 
surface  traversiS  the  lateral  vesical  glands..  .J 

'  SoiBe  nuthoriliM  maititaiii  Ihal  a  pleias  of  lympfaatiiT  vesnb  docs  ekist  id  tli«  mucaui  membnoa  o[  (ba  bUdiW 
{nmMiltMMeciDeop«rBioired»VoiinuriDUna.puJ.  Albarnn,  Paria.  IWNI. 
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The  LymplMtic  Teasels  ot  the  Prostate  (Fig.  619)  terminate  chiefly  in  the  hypo- 
gastric and  sacral  glands,  but  one  trunk  from  the  posterior  surface  ends  in  the  exter- , 
nal  iliac  glands,  and  another  from  the  anterior  surface  joins  the  vessels  which  drain! 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra.  _i 

Ljmphatic  Vessels  ot  the  Urethra. — The  lymphatics  of  the  cavernous  portion  of 
the  urethra.accompany  those  of  the  glans  penis,  and  terminate  with  them  in  the  deep 
subin^nal  and  external  iliac  glands.  Those  of  the  membraruma  and  proaiatic 
portions,  and  those  of  the  whole  urethra  in  the  female,  pass  to  the  hypogastric  glands. 


Fia.  B19. — Lymphatic*  of  tiie  pragtute.     tCua6o  and  Mu^iUe.) 

(4)  The  iTmpbatie  Tessels  of  the  reprodnctiTe  organs. 

The  IiTmpbatie  Tessels  of  the  Testes  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep, 
the  former  commencing  on  the  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  latter  in  the 
epididymis  and  body  of  the  testis.  They  form  from  four  to  eight  collecting  trunks 
which  ascend  with  the  spermatic  veins  in  the  spermatic  cord  and  along  the  front 
of  the  Psoas  major  to  the  level  where  the  spermatic  vessels  cross  the  ureter  and  end 
in  the  lateral  and  preaortic  groups  of  lumbar  glands.' 

The  lomphatic  Vessels  of  the  Ductus  Deferens  pass,  to  the  external  iliac  gland?! 
those  of  the  vesicula  sendnales  partly  to  the  hypogastric  and  partly  to  the  extemall 
glands.  -1 

'  "The  Lymphatinol  tbe  Ttaticis,"  by  JumiesoD  uicl  DobKn,  Lancet,  FcbniBcy  lit.  1900. 
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The  Lsrmphatic  TmmIs  of  the  Orar;  are  similar  to  those  of  the  testis,  and  ascend 
with  the  ovarian  artery  to  the  lateral  and  preaortic  glands. 

The  Lymi^attc  Tessels  of  the  Uterine  Tabe  pass  partly  with  those  of  the  ovarj' 
and  partly  with  those  of  the  uterus. 

The  Lymphatic  TesBels  of  the  Utenu  (Fig.  620)  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial 
and  deep,  the  former  being  placed  beneath  the  peritoneum,  the  latter  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ.  The  lymphatics  of  the  cervix  uteri  run  in  three  directioai: 
transversely  to  the  external  iliac  glands,  postero-Iaterally  to  the  hypogastric  glands, 
and  posteriori;'  to  the  common  iliac  glands.    The  majority  of  the  vessels  of  the  body 


tdt  infronl 
'  aacnd  pram- 


reniiloglandi 
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Nttwork  in  laUrai 


Fia.  SZO.— Lvmptaaticgof  tbeulsnu.    (CuD«n ud MmniOs.) 

and  fundus  of  the  uterus  pass  lateralward  in  the  broad  ligaments,  and  are  continued 
up  with  the  ovarian  vessels  to  the  lateral  and  preaortic  glands;  a  few,  however, 
run  to  the  external  iliac  glands,  and  one  or  two  to  the  superficial  inguinal  glands. 
In  the  unimpregnated  uterus  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  very  small,  but  during 
gestation  they  are  greatly  enlarged. 

The  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Tagina  are  carried  in  three  directions:  those  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  to  the  external  iliac  glands,  those  of  the  middle  part 
to  the  hypogastric  glands,  and  those  of  the  lower  part  to  the  common  iliac  glands. 
On  the  course  of  the  vessels  from  the  middle  and  lower  parts  small  glands  are 
situated.  Some  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  join  those 
of  the  vulva  and  pass  to  the  superficial  inguinal  glands.  The  lymphatics  of  the 
vagina  anastomose  with  those  of  the  cervix  uteri,  vulva,  and  rectum,  but  not  with 
those  of  the  bladder. 
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THE  LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  THORAX. 

The  lymph  glands  of  the  thorax  may  be  divided  into  parietal  and  visceral — the 
former  being  situated  in  the  thoracic  wall,  the  latter  in  relation  to  theviscera. 

The  iMbrietal  lymph  glands  include  the  sternal,  intercostal,  and  diaphragmatic 
glands. 

1.  The  Sternal  Glands  (lymphoglandulcB  stemalea;  internal  mammary  glands)  are 
placed  at  the  anterior  ends  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  by  the  side  of  the  internal 
mammary  artery.  They  derive  aflerents  from  the  mamma,  from  the  deeper  struc- 
tures of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  above  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  liver  through  a  small  group  of  glands  which  lie  behind  the 
xiphoid  process,  and  from  the  deeper  parts  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  thoracic 
wall.  Their  eflerents  usually  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk  on  either  side;  this  may 
open  directly  into  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  or 
that  of  the  right  side  may  join  the  right  subclavian  tnmk,  and  that  of  the  left 
the  thoracic  duct. 

2.  The  Intercostal  Glands  (lymphoglandidcB  intercosiales)  occupy  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  in  relation  to  the  intercostal  vessels.  They  receive 
the  deep  lymphatics  from  the  postero- lateral  aspect  of  the  chest;  some  of  these 
vessels  are  interrupted  by  small  lateral  intercostal  glands.  The  eflerents  of  the 
glands  in  the  lower  four  or  five  spaces  unite  to  form  a  trunk,  which  descends  and 
opens  either  into  the  cisterna  chyli  or  into  the  conmiencement  of  the  thoracic  duct. 
The  eflerents  of  the  glands  in  the  upper  spaces  of  the  left  side  end  in  the  thoracic 
duct;  those  of  the  corresponding  right  spaces,  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct. 

3.  The  Diaphragmatic  Glands  lie  on  the  thoracic  aspect  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  consist  of  three  sets,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  set  comprises  (a)  two  or  three  small  glands  behind  the  base  of  the 
xiphoid  process,  which  receive  afferents  from  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  and 
(6)  one  or  two  glands  on  either  side  near  the  junction  of  the  seventh  rib  with  its 
cartilage,  which  receive  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  front  part  of  the  diaphri^gm. 
The  efferent  vessels  of  the  anterior  set  pass  to  the  sternal  glands. 

The  middle  set.  consists  of  two  or  three  glands  on  either  side  close  to  where  the 
phrenic  nerves  enter  the  diaphragm.  On  the  right  side  some  of  the  glands  of  this 
group  lie  within  the  fibrou&sac  of  the  pericardium,  on  the  front  of  the  termination 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  afferents  of  this  set  are  derived  from  the  middle 
part  of  the  diaphragm,  those  on  the  right  side  also  receiving  afferents  from  the 
convex  surface  of  the  liver.   Their  efferents  pass  to  the  posterior  mediastinal  glands. 

The  posterior  set  consists  of  a  few  glands  situated  on  the  back  of  the  crura  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  lumbar  glands  and  on 
the  other  with  the  posterior  mediastinal  glands. 

The  superfldal  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  thoracic  wall  ramify  beneath  the  skin 
and  converge  to  the  axillary  glands.  Those  over  the  Trapezius  and  Latissimus 
dorsi  run  forward  and  unite  to  form  about  ten  or  twelve  trunks  which  end  in  the 
subscapular  group.  Those  over  the  pectoral  region,  including  the  vessels  from  the 
skin  covering  the  peripheral  part  of  the  mamma,  run  backward,  and  those  over 
the  Serratus  anterior  upward,  to  the  pectoral  group.  Others  near  the  lateral  margin 
of  the  sternum  pass  inward  between  the  rib  cartilages  and  end  in  the  sternal  glands, 
while  the  vessels  of  opposite  sides  anastomose  across  the  front  of  the  sternum.  A 
few  vessels  from  the  upper  part  of  the  pectoral  region  ascend  over  the  clavicle  to 
the  supraclavicular  group  of  cervical  glands. 

The  Lymphatic  Vesseb  of  the  Mamma  originate  in  a  plexus  in  the  interlobular 
spaces  and  on  the  walls  of  the  galactophorous  ducts.  Those  from  the  central  part 
of  the  gland  pass  to  an  intricate  plexus  situated  beneath  the  areola,  a  plexus  which 
receives  also  the  l>Tnphatics  from  the  skin  over  the  central  part  of  the  gland  and 
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those  from  the  areola  and  nipple.  Its  efferents  are  collected  into  two  trunks  vhicb 
pass  to  the  pectoral  group  of  axillary  glands.  The  vessels  which  drain  the  medial 
part  of  the  mamma  pierce  the  thoracic  wail  and  end  in  the  sternal  glands,  while 
a  vessel  has  occasionally  been  seen  to  emerge  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mamma 
and,  piercing  the  Pectoralis  major,  terminate  in  the  subclavicular  glands  (Fig.  607). 


Pio.  All— Dhp  lymph  nodsa  aad  vcaaela  o[  the  (harm  and  abdomen  (diairamnutic).     Affosat  TaselB  are 

The  deep  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  thoracic  mil  (Fig.  621)  consist  of: 

1.  The  lymphatics  of  the  muscles  which  lie  on  the  ribs:  most  of  these  end  in 

the  axillary  glands,  but  some  from  the  Pectoralis  major  pass  to  the  sternal  glands. 

2.  The  intercostal  vessels  which  drain  the  Intercostales  and  parietal  pleura.    Those 

draining  the  Intercostales  externi  run  backward  and,  after  receiving  the  vessels 
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which  accompany  the  posterior  branches  of  the  intercostal  arteries,  end  in  the 
intercostal  glands.  Those  of  the  Intercostales  interni  and  parietal  pleura  consist 
of  a  single  trunk  in  each  space.  These  trunks  run  forward  in  the  subpleural  tissue 
and  the  upper  six  open  separately  into  the  sternal  glands  or  into  the  vessels  which 
unite  them;  those  of  the  lower  spaces  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk  which  terminates 
in  the  lowest  of  the  sternal  glands.  3.  The  lymphatic  vesseb  of  the  cliai>hra(j:m, 
which  form  two  plexuses,  one  on  its  thoracic  and  another  on  its  abdominal  surface. 
These  plexuses  anastomose  freely  with  each  other,  and  are  best  marked  on  the 
parts  covered  respectively  by  the  pleurae  and  peritoneum.  That  on  the  thoracic 
surface  conmiunicates  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  costal  and  mediastinal  parts  of 
the  pleura,  and  its  efferents  consist  of  three  groups :  (a)  anterior,  passing  to  the  gland 
which  lie  near  the  junction  of  the  seventh  rib  with  its  cartilage;  (b)  middle,  to  the 
glands  on  the  esophagus  and  to  those  around  the  termination  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava;  and  (c)  posterior,  to  the  glands  which  surround  the  aorta  at  the  point  where 
this  vessel  leaves  the  thoracic  cavity. 

The  plexus  on  the  abdominal  surface  is  composed  of  fine  vessels,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver  and,  at  the  periphery  of  the  diaphragm, 
with  those  of  the  subperitoneal  tissue.  The  efferents  from  the  right  half  of  this 
plexus  terminate  partly  in  a  group  of  glands  on  the  trunk  of  the  corresponding 
inferior  phrenic  artery,  while  others  end  in  the  right  lateral  aortic  glands.  Those 
from  the  left  half  of  the  plexus  pass  to  the  pre-  and  lateral  aortic  glands  and  to  the 
glands  on  the  terminal  portion  of  the  esophagus. 

The  Yisceral  Ijrinph  glands  'consist  of  three  groups,  viz. :  anterior  mediastinal, 
posterior  mediastinal,  and  tracheobronchial. 

The  Anterior  Mediastinal  Glands  (lymphoglandtUce  mediasiinales  anteriores)  are 
placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  superior  mediastinal  cavity,  in  front  of  the  aortic 
arch  and  in  relation  to  the  innominate  veins  and  the  large  arterial  trunks  which 
arise  from  the  aortic  arch.  They  receive  afferents  from  the  thymus  and  pericar- 
dium, and  from  the  sternal  glands;  their  efferents  unite  with  those  of  the  tracheo- 
bronchial glands,  to  form  the  right  and  left  bronchomediastinal  trunks. 

The  Posterior  Mediastinal  Glands  {lymphoglandulcB  mediastinales  posteriores) 
lie  behind  the  pericardium  in  relation  to  the  esophagus  and  descending  thoracic 
aorta.  Their  afferents  are  derived  from  the  esophagus,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
pericardium,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver.  Their  efferents 
mostly  end  in  the  thoracic  duct,  but  some  join  the  tracheobronchial  glands. 

The  Tracheobronchial  Glands  (Fig.  622)  form  four  main  groups:  (a)  tracheal, 
on  either  side  of  the  trachea;  (6)  bronchial,  in  the  angles  between  the  lower  part 
of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  and  in  the  angle  between  the  two  bronchi;  (c)  broncho- 
polmonary,  in  the  hilus  of  each  lung;  and  (d)  pulmonary,  in  the  lung  substance,  on 
the  larger  branches  of  the  bronchi.  The  afferents  of  the  tracheobronchial  glands 
drain  the  lungs  and  bronchi,  the  thoracic  part  of  the  trachea  and  the  heart;  some 
of  the  efferents  of  the  posterior  mediastinal  glands  also  end  in  this  group.  Their 
efferent  vessels  ascend  upon  the  trachea  and  unite  with  efferents  of  the  internal 
mammary  and  anterior  mediastinal  glands  to  form  the  right  and  left  broncho- 
mediastinal trunks.  The  right  bronchomediastinal  trunk  may  join  the  right 
Hmphatic  duct,  and  the  left  the  thoracic  duct,  but  more  frequently  they  open 
independently  of  these  ducts  into  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and 
subclavian  veins  of  their  own  side. 

In  all  town  dwellers  there  are  continually  being  swept  into  these  glands  from  the  bronchi 
and  alveoli  large  quantities  of  the  dust  and  black  carbonaceous  pigment  that  are  so  freely 
inhaled  in  cities.  At  first  the  glands  are  moderately  enlarged,  firm,  Inky  black,  and  gritty  on 
section;  later  they  enlarge  still  further,  often  becoming  fibrous  from  the  irritation  set  up  by 
the  minute  foreign  bodies  with  which  they  are  cranuned,  and  may  break  down  into  a  soft  slimy 
inass  or  may  calcify. 
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The  lymphatie  Teassls  of  the  thoracic  viscera  comprise  those  of  the  lietrt  and 
perieardium,  longs  and  pleura,  thymus,  and  esophaens- 

The  Lymphatic  Tessals  of  the  Heart  consist  of  two  plexuses:  (a)  deep,  imme^ately 
under  the  endocardium;  and  (6)  superficial;  subjacent  to  the  visceral  perieardium. 
The  deep  plexus  opens  into  the  superficial,  the  efferents  of  which  form  right  and 
left  collecting  trunks.  The  left  trunks,  two  or  three  in  number,  ascend  in  the  auterioT 
longitudinal  sulcus,  receiving,  in  their  course,  vessels  from  both  ventricles.  On 
reaching  the  coronary  sulcus  they  are  joined  by  a  large  trunk  from  the  diaphragmatic 
surface  of  the  heart,  and  then  unite  to  form  a  single  vessel  which  ascends  between 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  left  atrium  and  ends  in  one  of  the  tracheobronctiial 

L.  fwurrenl  nerve  B.  rtcmreni  ntrve 


Fia.  SSI. — Ttaa  truhHibnmchial  lymph  akodi.     (From  a  Gpire  de*icnsd  by  M.  HdW.) 

glands.  The  right  trunk  receives  its  afferents  from  the  right  atrium  and  from  the 
right  border  and  diaphragmatic  surface  of  the  right  ventricle.  It  ascends  in  the 
posterior  longitudinal  sulcus  and  then  runs  forward  in  the  coronary  sulcus,  and 
passes  up  behind  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  end  in  one  of  the  tracheobronchial 
glands. 

The  Lymphatic  Vessels  ot  the  Lnngs  originate  in  two  plexuses,  a  superficial  and  a 
deep.  The  superficial  plexus  is  placed  beneath  the  pulmonary  pleura.  The  deep 
accompanies  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  the  ramifications  of  the 
bronchi.  In  the  case  of  the  largerbronchi  the  deep  plexus  consists  of  two  net-works 
— one,  submucous,  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  another,  peribronchial, 
outside  the  walls  of  the  bronchi.  In  the  smaller  bronchi  there  is  but  a  single  ple:iu^. 
which  extends  as  far  as  the  bronchioles,  but  fails  to  reafb  the  alveoli,  in  the  walls 
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of  which  there  are  no  traces  of  lymphatic  vessels.  The  superficial  efferents  turn 
around  the  borders  of  the  lungs  and  the  margins  of  their  fissures,  and  converge  to 
end  in  some  glands  situated  at  the  hilus;  the  deep  efferents  are  conducted  to  the 
hilus  along  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  bronchi,  and  end  in  the  tracheobronchial 
glands.  Little  or  no  anastomosis  occurs  between  the  superficial  and  deep  lym- 
phatics of  the  lungs,  except  in  the  region  of  the  hilus. 

The  Lymphatic  Vesseb  of  the  Pleura  consist  of  two  sets — one  in  the  visceral 
and  another  in  the  parietal  part  of  the  membrane.  Those  of  the  visceral  pleura 
drain  into  the  superficial  efferents  of  the  lung,  while  the  lymphatics  of  the  parietal 
pleura  have  three  modes  of  ending,  viz.:  (a)  those  of  the  costal  portion  join  the 
lymphatics  of  the  Intercostales  interni  and  so  reach  the  sternal  glands;  (6)  those 
of  the  diaphragmatic  part  are  drained  by  the  efferents  of  the  diaphragm;  while 
(c)  those  of  the  mediastinal  portion  terminate  in  the  posterior  mediastinal  glands. 

The  Lymphatic  Vessels  of  the  Thsrmus  end  in  the  anterior  mediastinal,  tracheo- 
bronchial, and  sternal  glands. 

The  Lymphatic  Vesseb  of  the  Esophagus  form  a  plexus  around  that  tube,  and  the 
collecting  vessels  from  the  plexus  drain  into  the  posterior  mediastinal  glands. 
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NEUROLOGY. 


THE  Nenroos  System  is  the  most  complicated  and  highly  organized  of  the  various 
systems  which  make  up  the  human  body.  It  is  the  njechanism  concerned 
with  the  correlation  and  integration  of  various  bodily  processes  and  the  reactions 
and  adjustments  of  the  organism  to  its  environment.  In  addition  the  cerebral 
cortex  is  concerned  with  conscious  life.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  central 
and  peripheral. 

The  central  nervous  system  consists  of  the  encephalon  or  brain,  contained  within 
the  cranium,  and  the  medulla  spinalis  or  spinal  cord,  lodged  in  the  vertebral  canal; 
the  two  portions  are  continuous  with  one  another  at  the  level  of  the  upper  border 
of  the  atlas  vertebra. 

The  peripheral  nervous  system  consists  of  a  series  of  nerves  by  which  the  central 
nervous  system  is  connected  with  the  various  tissues  of  the  body.  For  descriptive 
purposes  these  nerves  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups,  cerebrospinal  and  ssrmpathetic, 
the  arrangement,  however,  being  an  arbitrary  one,  since  the  two  groups  are  inti- 
mately connected  and  closely  intermingled.  Both  the  cerebrospinal  and  sym- 
pathetic nerves  have  nuclei  of  origin  (the  somatic  efferent  and  sympathetic  efferent) 
as  well  as  nuclei  of  termination  (somatic  afferent  and  sympathetic  afferent)  in  the 
central  nervous  system.  The  cerebrospinal  nerves  are  forty-three  in  number  on 
either  side — ^twelve  cranial,  attached  to  the  brain,  and  thirty-one  spinal,  to  the 
medulla  spinalis.  They  are  associated  with  the  functions  of  the  special  and  gen- 
eral senses  and  with  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  body.  The  sympathetic 
nerves  transmit  the  impulses  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the  viscera, 
determine  the  caliber  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  control  the  phenomena  of  secre- 
tion. In  relation  with  them  are  two  rows  of  central  ganglia,  situated  one  on 
either  side  of  the  middle  line  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column;  these  ganglia  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  medulla  spinalis  and  the  spinal  nerves,  and  are  also 
joined  to  each  other  by  vertical  strands  of  nerve  fibers  so  as  to  constitute  a  pair 
of  knotted  cords,  the  sympathetic  tronks,  which  reach  from  the  base  of  the  skull 
to  the  coccyx.  The  sympathetic  nerves  issuing  from  the  ganglia  form  three  great 
prevertebral  plexuses  which  supply  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic  viscera; 
in  relation  to  the  walls  of  these  viscera  intricate  nerve  plexuses  and  numerous 
peripheral  ganglia  are  found. 

STRUCTUBE  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  nervous  tissues  are  composed  of  nerve  cells  and  their  various  processes, 
together  with  a  supporting  tissue  called  neuroglia,  which,  however,  is  found  only 
in  the  brain  and  medulla  spinalis.  Certain  long  processes  of  the  nerve  cells  are  of 
special  importance,  and  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  apart  from  the  cells; 
they  are  known  as  nerve  fibers. 

To  the  naked  eye  a  difference  is  obvious  between  certain  portions  of  the  brain 
and  medulla  spinaKs,  viz.,  the  gray  substance  and  the  white  substance.  The  gray 
substance  is  largely  composed  of  nerve  cells,  while  the  white  substance  contains 
only  their  long  processes,  the  nerve  fibers.  It  is  in  the  former  that  nervous  impres- 
sions are  received,  stored,  and  transformed  into  efferent  impulses,  and  by  the  latter 
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tbat  they  are  conducted.  Hence  the  gray  substance  forms  the  essential  constituent 
of  all  the  ganglionic  centers,  both  those  in  the  isolated  ganglia  and  those  aggregated 
in  the  brain  and  medulla  spinalis;  while  the  white  substance  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
commissural  portions  of  the  nerve  centers  and  the  peripheral  nerves,  ■ 

Neuroglia.- — Neuroglia,  the  peculiar  ground-substance-in  which  are  imbedded  the 
true  nervous  constituents  of  ^e  brain  and  medulla  spinalis,  consists  of  cells  and 
fibers.  Some  of  the  cells  are  stellate  in  shape,  with  ill-defined  cell  body,  and  their 
fine  processes  become  neuroglia  fibers,  which  extend  radially  and  unbranehed 
(Fig.  623,  B)  among  the  nerve  cells  and  fibers  which  they  aid  in  supporting.  Other 
cells  give  off  fibers  which  branch  repeatedly  (Fig.  623,  A).  Some  of  the  fibers  start 
from  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  central  canal  of 
the  medulla  spinalis,  and  pass  through  the  nervous  tissue,  branching  repeatedly 
to  end  in  slight  enlargements  on  the  pia  mater.  Thus,  neuroglia  is  evidently  a 
connective  tissue  in  function  but  is  not  so  in  development;  it  is  ectodermal  in 
origin,  whereas  all  connective  tissues  are  mesodermal. 


1.  023, — ^NsurocIlK  «11a  of 


Neire  Cells  (Fig.  624) . — Nerve  cells  are  largely  aggregated  in  the  gray  substance 
of  the  brain  and  medulla  spinalis,  but  smaller  collections  of  these  cells  also  fonu 
the  swellings,  called  ganglia,  seen  on  many  nerves.  These  latter  are  found  chlefiy 
upon  the  spina!  and  cranial  nerve  roots  and  in  connection  with  the  sympathetic 
nerves. 

The  nerve  cells  vary  in  shape  and  size,  and  have  one  or  more  processes.  They 
may  be  divided  for  purposes  of  description  into  three  groups,  according  to  the 
number  of  processes  which  they  possess:  (1)  Dnlpolar  cells,  which  are  found  in 
the  spinal  ganglia;  the  single  process,  after  a  short  course,  divides  in  a  T-shaped 
.  manner  (Fig.  624,  £).  (2)  Bipolar  cells,  also  found  in.  the  spinal  ganglia  (Fig.  625), 
when  the  cells  are  in  an  embryonic  condition.  They  are  best  demonstrated  in  the 
spinal  ganglia  of  fish.  Sometimes  the  processes  come  off  from  opposite  poles  of 
the  cell,  and  the  cell  then  assumes  a  spindle  shape;  in  other  cells  both  processes 
emerge  at  the  same  point.  In  some  cases  where  two  fibers  are  apparently  con- 
nected with  a  cell,  one  of  the  fibers  is  really  derived  from  an  adjoining  ner\"e  cell 
and  is  passing  to  end  in  a  ramification  around  the  ganglion  cell,  or,  again,  it  may 
be  coiled  spirally  around  the  nerve  process  which  is  issuing  from  the  cell.  (3) 
Multipolar  cells,  which  are  pyramidal  or  stellate  in  shape,  and  characterized  by 
their  large  size  and  by  the  numerous  processes  which  issue  from  them.    The 
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processes  are  of  two  kinds :  one  of  tbem  is  termed  the  azu-e^inder  procMS  or  axon 
because  it  becomes  the  axis-cylinder  of  a  nerve  fiber  (Figs.  626,  627,  628).  Tbe 
others  are  termed  the  protoiduiiiic  processes  or  dendions;  they  begin  to  divide  and 


Fia.  620.— Motor  nerva  cell  from  vsnUst  honi  at   meduUi 
■piamlia  of   nbblt.    The   uvular    and    ipiiidlc-ahBiwd    Nin 


subdivide  soon  after  tbey  emerge  from  the 
cell,  and  finally  end  in  minute  twigs  and  be- 
come lost  among  the  other  elements  of  the 
nervous  tissue. 

The  body  of  the  nerve  cell,  known  as  the 
cyton,  consists  of  a  finely  fibrillated  proto- 
plasmic material,  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish- 
brown   color,   which    occasionally   presents 
patches  of  a  deeper  tint,  caused  by  the  ag- 
nd  gun-     gregation  of  pigment  granules  at  one  side  of 
the  nucleus,  as  in  the  substantia  nigra  and 
locus  cseruleus  of  the  brain.    The  protoplasm  also  contains  peculiar  angular  gran- 
ules, which  stain  deeply  with  basic  dyes,  such  as  methylene  blue;  .these  are  known 
as  Nissl'a  granulea  (Fig.  626).    They  extend  into  the  dendritic  processes  but  not 
into  the  axis-cylinder;  the  small  clear  area  at  the  point  of  exit  of  the  axon  in 
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some  cell  types  is  termed  the  cime  at  arifia.'  These  granules  disappear  (chnmuOo- 
lysie)  during  fatigue  or  after  prolonged  stimulation  of  the  nerve  fibers  connected 
with  the  cells.  They  are  supposed  to  represent  a  store  of  nervous  energy,  and 
in  various  mental  diseases  are  deficient  or  absent.  The  nucleus  is,  as  a  rule,  a 
large,_  well-defined,  spherical  body,  often  presenting  an  intranuclear  network,  and 
containing  a  well-marked  nucleolus. 


y 


(Aflsr  Ruaba  y  CnjiU.) 


mMhod.     (Cajkl.) 


Aioo.      h.  CoUatsnl. 


In  addition  to  the  protoplasmic  network  described  above,  each  nerve  cell  may 
be  shown  to  have  delicate  neurofibrils  running  through  its  substance  (Fig.  629) ; 
these  fibrils  are  continuous  with  the  fibrils  of  the  axon,  and  are  believed  to 
convey  nerve  impulses,  Golgi  has  also  described  an  extracellular  network,  which 
is  probably  a  supporting  structure. 

Nerve  Fibers. — Nerve  fibers  are  found  universally  in  the  peripheral  nerves 
and  in  the  white  substance  of  the  brain  and  medulla  spinalis.  They  are  of  two 
kinds — viz.,  meduUated  or  white  fibers,  and  non-meduUated  or  gray  fibers. . 

The  medullated  fibers  form  the  white  part  of  the  brain  and  medulla  spinalis,  and 
also  the  greater  part  of  every  cranial  and  spinal  nerve_,  and  give  to  these  structures 
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their  opaque,  white  aspect.  When  perfectly  fresh  they  appear  to  be  homogeneous; 
but  soon  after  removal  from  the  body  each  fiber  presents,  when  examined  by  trans- 
mitted hght,  a  double  outline  or  contour,  as  if  consisting  of  two  parts  (Fig.  630). 
The  central  portion  is  named  the  azis-cyUnder;  around  this  is  a  sheath  of  fatty 
material,  staining  black  with  osmic  acid,  named  the  white  substance  of  Sctawaim 
or  mednlUry  sheath,  which  gives  to  the  fiber  its  double  contour,  and  the  whole 
is  enclosed  in  a  delicate  membrane,  the  neurolemma,  primitiTe  aheatli,  or  nucleated 
ibeath  of  Schwann  (Fig.  633) 


Fm.  ezS.'-.Nerve  nils  of  kitten,  sbowiiic  neunflbrilj.      (Cajil.)    a.  Anon.    b.  CytoD.    c.  Nuslaus.     d.  Nsurofibiili, 

The  azis-cyUnder  Is  the  essential  part  of  the  nerve  fiber,  and  is  alwaya  present; 
the  medullary  sheath  and  the  neurolemma  are  occasionally  absent,  expecially  at 
the  origin  and  termination  of  the  nerve  fiber.  The  axis-cylinder  undergoes  no 
interruption  from  its  origin  in  the  nerve  center  to  its  peripheral  termination,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  a  direct  prolongation  of  a  nerve  cell.  It  constitutes  about 
one-half  or  one-third  of  the  nerve  fiber,  being  greater  in  proportion  in  the  fibers 
of  the  central  organs  than  in  those  of  the  nerves.  It  is  quite  transparent,  and  is 
therefore  indistinguishable  in  a  perfectly  fresh  and  natural  state  of  the  nerve. 
It  is  made  up  of  exceedingly  fine  fibrils,  which  stain  darkly  with  gold  chloride 
(Fig.  632),  and  at  its  termination  may  be  seen  to  break  up  into  these  fibrillie.  The 
fibrilUe  have  been  termed  the  primitive  fibrilla  of  Sehultie.  The  axis-cylinder  is 
said  by  some  to  be  enveloped  in  a  special  reticular  sheath,  which  separates  it  from 
the  medullary  sheath,  and  is  composed  of  a  substance  called  nenrokerattn.  The 
more  common  opinion  Is  that  this  network  or  reticulum  is  contained  in  the  white 
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matter  of  Schwann,  and  by  some  it  is    believed  to  be  produced  bj'  the  action  of 
the  reagents  employed  to  show  it. 

The  mednlUryaheatfa,  or  white  matter  of  ScbwaiiD  (Fig.  631),  is  regarded  as  being  a 
fatty  matter  in  a  fluid  state,  which  insulates  and  protects  the  essential  part  of  the 
nerve — the  axia-cylinder.   It  varies  in  thickness,  in  some  forming  a  layer  of  estreme 
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thinness,  so-  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable,  in  others  forming  about  one-half  the 
nerv'e  fiber.  The  variation  in  diameter  of  the  nerve  fibers  (from  2  to  I6/1)  depends 
mainly  upon  the  amount  of  the  white  substance,  though  the  axis  cylinder  also 
varies  within  certain  limits.  The  medullary  sheath  undergoes  interruptions  in  its 
continuitj'  at  regular  intervals,  giving  to  the  fiber  the  appearance  of  constriction 
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at  these  points:  these  are  known  as  the  nodes  ot  Banvler  (Figs.  631  and  633).  The 
portion  of  nerve  fiber  between  two  nodes  is  called  an  intemodal  secment.  The 
Deurolemma  or  primitive  sheath  is  not  interrupted  at  the  nodes,  but  passes  over 
them  as  a  continuous  membrane.  If  the  fiber  be  treated  with  silver  nitrate  the 
reagent  penetrates  the  neurolemma  at  the  nodes,  and  on  exposure  to  light  reduction 
takes  place,  giving  rise  to  the  appefirance  of  black  crosses,  Banrler'B  crosses,  on  the 
axis-cylinder.  There  may  also  be  seen  transverse  lines  beyond  the  nodes  termed 
Fnmmuiii's  lines  (Fig.  634) ;  the  significance  of  these  is  not  understood.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  interruptions  oblique  clefts  may  be  seen  in  the  medullary. sheath, 
subdividing  it  into  irregular  portions,  which  are  termed  medullary  setments,  or 
sepnents  of  Lantennann  (Fig.  631);  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  clefts  are 
artificially  produced  in  the  preparation  of  the  specimens.  Medullated  nerve 
fibers,  when  examined  in  the  fresb  condition,  frequently  present  a  beaded  or  vari- 
cose appearance:  this  is  due  to  manipulation  and  pressure  causing  the  oily  matter 
to  collect  into  drops,  and  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  primitive 
sheath,  even  slight  pressure  will  cause  the  transudation  of  the  fatty  matter,  which 
collects  as  drops  of  oil  outside  the  membrane. 


Fio.  635.' — A  imA]!  nervaua  btvncb 
from  tbe  lyuiplUietia  of  ■  muniiul. 
a.  Two  medulUtsd  nerva  fibanamonc 
Wvt,  634, — AteduUatcd  nsrve  fibers  ituDMl  irith  niver  nitrmto.  i.  aatatna  at  £Uy  aerrt  eben.  b. 

The  netnolemma  or  primitive  sheath  presents  the  appearance  of  a  delicate, 
structureless  membrane.  Here  and  there  beneath  it,  and  situated  in  depressions 
in  the  white  matter  of  Schwann,  are  nuclei  surrounded  by  a  small  amount  of 
protoplasm.  The  nuclei  are  oval  and  somewhat  flattened,  and  bear  a  definite 
relation  to  the  nodes  of  Ranvier,  one  nucleus  generally  lying  in  the  center  of  each 
intemode.  The  primitive  sheath  is  not  present  in  all  medullated  nerve  fibers, 
being  absent  in  tJiose  fibers  which  are  foimd  in  the  brain  and  medulla  spinalis. 

Wallerian  DeffeaentiOB.— When  nerve  fibers  are  cut  acroes,  the  central  ends  of  the  fibers 
d^eoerate  as  far  as  the  first  Dode  of  Ranvier;  but  the  peripheral  ends  degenerate  Bimultaueoualy 
throughout  their  whole  length.  The  axons  break  up  into  [ragmesta  and  become  surrounded,  by 
dropa  of  fatty  subfrtonce  which  are  formed  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  medullary  sheath. 
The  nuclei  of  the  primitive  sheath  proliferate,  and  finally  absorption  of  the  axons  and  fatty 
substance  occurs.  If  the  cut  ends  of  the  nerve  be  sutured  together  regeneration  of  the  nerve 
Gbeis  lakes  place  by  the  downgrowth  of  axons  from  the  central  end  of  the  nerve.  At  one  time 
it  was  believed  that  the  regeneration  was  peripheral  in  origin,  but  this  has  been  disproved,  the 
proliferated  nuclei  in  the  peripheral  portions  taking  part  merely  in  the  formation  of  the  so-called 
Nsffolding  aloDg  which  the  new  axons  pass. 
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Non-medullated  Fibers. — ^Most  of  the  fibers  of  the  sympathetic  system,  and 
some  of  the  cerebrospinal,  consist  of  the  gray  or  gelatinous  nerve  fibers  {fibers  of 
Remak)  (Fig.  635).  Each  of  these  consists  of  an  axis-cylinder  to  which  nuclei  are 
applied  at  intervals.  These  nuclei  are  believed  to  be  in  connection  with  a  delicate 
sheath  corresponding  with  the  neurolemma  of  the  medullated  nerve  fiber.  In 
external  appearance  the  non-medullated  nerve  fibers  are  semitransparent  and  gray 
or  yellowish  gray.  The  individual  fibers  vary  in  size,  generally  averaging  about 
half  the  size  of  the  medullated  fibers. 

Strocture  of  the  Peripheral  Nerves  and  Ganglia. — ^The  cerebrospinal  nerves  con- 
sist of  numerous  nerve  fibers  collected  together  and  enclosed  in  membranous  sheaths 
(Fig.  636).  A  small  bundle  of  fibers,  enclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath,  is  called  a 
funienlus;  if  the  nerve  is  of  small  size,  it  may  consist  only  of  a  single  funiculus;  but 
if  large,  the  funiculi  are  collected  together  into  larger  bundles  or  fasciculi,  which 
are  bound  together  in  a  common  membranous  investment.  In  structure  the 
common  membranous  investment,  or  sheath  of  the  whole  nerve  (epineurinm),  as 
well  as  the  septa  given  off  from  it  to  separate  the  fasciculi,  consist  of  connective 
tissue,  composed  of  white  and  yellow  elastic  fibers,  the  latter  existing  in  great 
abundance.  The  tubular  sheath  of  the  funiculi  (perineurium)  is  a  fine,  smooth, 
transparent  membrane,  which  may  be  easily  separated,  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  from 
the  fibers  it  encloses;  in  structure  it  is  made  up  of  connective  tissue,  which  has  a 
distinctly  lamellar  arrangement.  The  nerve  fibers  are  held  together  and  supported 
within  the  funiculus  by  delicate  connective  tissue,  called  the  endoneuriunL  It  is 
continuous  with  septa  which  pass  inward  from  the  innennost  layer  of  the  peri- 
neurium, and  shows  a  ground  substance  in  which  are  imbedded  fine  bundles  of 
fibrous  connective  tissue  running  for  the  most  part  longitudinally.  It  serves  to 
support  capillary  vessels,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  net-work  with  elongated  meshes. 
The  cerebrospinal  nerves  consist  almost  exclusively  of  medullated  nerve  fibers, 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  non-medullated  being  present. 

The  bloodvessels  supplying  a  nerv^e  end  in  a  minute  capillary  plexus,  the  vessels 
composing  which  pierce  thef  perineurium,  and  run,  for  the  most  part,  parallel  with 
the  fibers;  they  are  connected  together  by  short,  transverse  vessels,  forming  narrow, 
oblong  iheshes,  similar  to  the  capillary  system  of  muscle.  Fine  non-medullated 
nerve  fibers,  vasomotor  fibers,  accompany  these  capillary  vessels,  and  break  up  into 
elementary  fibrils,  which  form  a  network  around  the  vessels.  Horsley  has  demon- 
strated certain  medullated  fibers  running  in  the  epineuriimi  and  terminating  in 
small  spheroidal  tactile  corpuscles  or  end  bulbs  of  Erause.  These  nerve  fibers,  which 
Marshall  believes  to  be  sensory,  and  which  he  has  termed  nervi  nervorum,  are  con- 
sidered by  him  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  certain  neuralgic  pains. 

The  nerve  fibers,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  do  not  coalesce,  but  pursue  an 
uninterrupted  course  from  the  center  to  the  periphery.  In  separating  a  nerve, 
however,  into  its  component  funiculi,  it  may  be  seen  that  these  do  not  pursue  a 
perfectly  insulated  course,  but  occasionally  join  at  a  very  acute  angle  with  other 
funiculi  proceeding  in  the  same  direction;  from  this,  branches  are  given  oflf,  to  joint 
again  in  like  maimer  with  other  funiculi.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however, 
that  in  these  communications  the  individual  nerve  fibers  do  not  coalesce,  but 
merely  pass  into  the  sheath  of  the  adjacent  nerve,  become  intermixed  with  its  ners'e 
fibers,  and  again  pass  on  to  intenningle  with  the  nerve  fibers  in  some  adjoining 
funiculus. 

Nerves,  in  their  course,  subdivide  into  branches,  and  these  frequently  communi- 
cate with  branches  of  a  neighboring  nerve.  The  communications  which  thus  take 
place  form  what  is  called  a  plexus.  Sometimes  a  plexus  is  fonned  by  the  primary 
branches  of  the  trunks  of  the  nerves — ^as  the  cervical,  brachial,  lumbar,  and  sacral 
plexuses — and  occasionally  by  the  terminal  funiculi,  as  in  the  plexuses  fonned  at 
the  periphery  of  the  body.    In  the  formation  of  a  plexus,  the  component  nerv^es 
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divide,  then  join,  and  again  subdivide  in  such  a  complex  manner  that  the  individual 
funiculi  become  interlaced  most  intricately;  so  that  each  branch  leaving  a  plexus 
may  contain  filaments  from  all  the  primary  nervous  trunks  which  form  the  plexus. 
In  the  formation  also  of  smaller  plexuses  at  the  periphery  of  the  body  there  is  a 
free  interchange  of  the  funiculi  and  primitive  fibers.  In  each  case,  however,  the 
individual  fibers  remain  separate  and  distinct. 

It  is  probable  that  through  this  interchange  of  fibers,  every  branch  passing  off 
from  a  plexus  has  a  more  extensive  connection  with  the  spinal  cord  than  if  it  had 
proceeded  to  its  distribution  without  forming  connections  with  other  ner\'e3. 
Consequently  the  parts  supplied  by  these  nerves  have  more  extended  relations 
with  the  ner\'ous  centers;  by  this  means,  also,  groups  of  muscles  may  be  associated 
for  combined  action. 


The  synqtatlietie  nerves  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cerebrospinal 
nerves,  but  consist  mainly  of  non-medullated  fibers,  collected  in  funiculi  and  enclosed 
in  sheaths  of  connective  tissue.  There  is,  however,  in  these  nerves  a  certain  admix- 
ture o!  medullated  fibers.  The  number  of  the  latter  varies  in  different  nerves,  and 
may  be  estimated  by  the  color  of  the  nerve.  Those  branches  of  the  sympathetic, 
which  present  a  well-marked  gray  color,  are  composed  chiefly  of  non-medullated 
nerve  fibers,  intermixed  with  a  few  medullated  fibers;  while  those  of  a  white  color 
contain  many  of  the  latter  fibers,  and  few  of  the  former. 

The  cerebrospinal  and  sympathetic  nerve  fibers  convey  various  impressions. 
The  HDsory  niBrres,  called  also  centripetal  or  afferent  nerves,  transmit  to  the  nervous 
centers  impressions  made  upon  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  in  this 
way  the  mind,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  becomes  conscious  of  external 
objects.  The  centrifugal  or  eOeient  oervea  transmit  impressions  from  the  nervous 
centers  to  the  parts  to  which  the  nerves  are  distributed,  these  impressions  either 
exciting  muscular  contraction  or  influencing  the  processes  of  nutrition,  growth, 
and  secretion. 

Origins  and  TenninatitniE  of  Nerves. — By  the  expression  "the  terminations  of 
ner\e  fibers"  is  signified  their  connections  with  the  nerve  centers  and  with  the  parts 
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they  supply.    The  former  are  sometimes  called  their  oiigins  or  central  teniiinatiolu; 
the  latter  theu-  peripheral  tenninations. 

Origins  of  Nerves. — ^The  origin  in  some  cases  is  single — ^that  is  to  say,  the  whole 
nerve  emerges  from  the  nervous  center  by  a  single  root;  in  other  instances  the  nen^e 
arises  by  two  or  more  roots  which  come  off  from  different  parts  of  the  nerve  center, 
sometimes  widely  apart  from  each  other,  and  it  often  happens,  when  a  nerve  arises 
in  this  way  by  two  roots,  that  the  functions  bf  these  two  roots  are  different;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  spinal  nerves,  each  of  which  arises  by  two  roots,  the  anterior  of 
which  is  motor,  and  the  posterior  sensory.  The  point  where  the  nerve  root  or 
roots  emerge  from  the  surface  of  the  nervous  center  is  named  the  snperficial  or 
apparent  origin,  but  the  fibers  of  the  nerve  can  be  traced  for  a  certain  distance  into 
the  substance  of  the  nervous  center  to  some  portion  of  the  gray  matter,  w^hich 
constitutes  the  deep  or  real  origin  c^  the  nerv^.  The  centrifugal  or  efferent  nene 
fibers  originate  in  the  nerve  cells  of  the  gray  substance,  the  axis-cylinder  processes 
of  these  cells  being  prolonged  to  form  the  fibers.  In  the  case  of  the  centripetal  or 
afferent  nerves  the  fibers  grow  inward  either  from  nerve  cells  in  the  organs  of  special 
sense,  e,  g.,  the  retina,  or  from  ner\'e  cells  in  the  ganglia.  Having  entered  the  ner\'e 
center  they  branch  and  send  their  ultimate  twigs  among  the  cells,  without,  however, 
uniting  with  them. 

Peripheral  Terminations  of  Nerves. — ^Nerve  fibers  terminate  peripherally  in  various 
ways,  and  these  may  be  conveniently  studied  in  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves 
respectively.  The  terminations  of  the  sensory  nerves  are  dealt  with  in  the  section 
on  Sense  Organs. 

Motor  nerves  can  be  traced  into  either  unstriped  or  striped  muscular  fibers.  In 
the  unstriped  or  involuntary  muscles  the  nerves  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic, 
and  are  composed  mainly  of  non-medullated  fibers.  Near  their  terminations  they 
divide  into  numerous  branches,  which  communicate  and  form  intimate  plexuses. 
At  the  junction  of  the  branches  small  triangular  nuclear  bodies  (ganglion  cells)  are 
situated.  From  these  plexuses  minute  branches  are  given  off  which  divide  and 
break  up  into  the  ultimate  fibrillae  of  which  the  nerves  are  composed.  These 
fibrillfle  course  between  the  involuntary  muscle  cells,  and,  according  to  Elischer, 
terminate  on  the  surfaces  of  the  cells,  opposite  the  nuclei,  in  minute  swellings. 

In  the  striped  or  voluntary  muscle  the  nerves  supplying  the  muscular  fibers  are 
derived  from  the  cerebrospinal  nerves,  and  are  composed  mainly  of  medullated 
fibers.  The  nerve,  after  entering  the  sheath  of  the  muscle,  breaks  up  into  fibers  or 
bundles  of  fibers,  which  form  plexuses,  and  gradually  divide  until,  as  a  rule,  a  single 
nerve  fiber  enters  a  single  muscular  fiber.  Sometimes,  however,  if  the  muscular 
fiber  be  long,  more  than  one  nerve  fiber  enters  it.  Within  the  muscular  fiber  the 
nerve  terminates  in  a  special  expansion,  called  by  Kiihne,  who  first  accurately 
described  it,  a  motor  end-plate  (Fig.  637).  The  nerve  fiber,  on  approaching  the  mus- 
cular fiber,  suddenly  loses  its  medullary  sheath,  the  neurolemma  becomes  continuous 
with  the  sarcolenmia  of  the  muscle,  and  only  the  axis-cylinder  enters  the  muscular 
fiber.  There  it  at  once  spreads  out,  ramifying  like  the  roots  of  a  tree,  immediately 
beneath  the  sarcolemma,  and  becomes  imbedded  in  a  layer  of  granular  matter, 
containing  a  number  of  clear,  oblong  nuclei,  the  whole  constituting  an  end-plate 
from  which  the  contractile  wave  of  the  muscular  fiber  is  said  to  start. 

Ganglia  are  small  aggregations  of  nerve  cells.  They  are  found  on  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves;  on  the  sensory  roots  of  the  trigeminal,  facial,  glosso- 
pharjTigeal,  and  vagus  nerves,  and  on  the  acoustic  nerves.  They  are  also  found  in 
connection  with  the  sympathetic  nerves.  On  section  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  a 
reddish-gray  substance,  traversed  by  numerous  white  nerve  fibers;  they  vary  con- 
siderably in  form  and  size;  the  largest  are  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen; 
the  smallest,  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  exist  in  considerable  numbers  up>on  the 
nerves  distributed  to  the  different  viscera.    Each  ganglion  is  invested  by  a  smooth 
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and  firm,  closely  adhering,  membranous  envelope,  consisting  of  dense  areolar 
tissue;  thb  sheath  is  continuous  with  the  perineurium  of  the  nerves,  and  sends 
Qumerous  processes  into  the  interior  to  support  the  bloodvessels  supplying  the 
substance  of  the  ganglion. 


Fra.  S37.— Miucular  fiben  of  Laetrla  nridu  with  the  tomuiBtions  of  iierv««.  a.  Smo  in  proftls.  P.  P.  Ths  oerra 
Bd-ptitM,  S.  S.  The  bue  of  the  pUM.  fonutini  of  &  granular  mm  with  nuclei,  b.  The  nma  u  geea  in  looliinc  St 
)  perfKtly  freah  fiber,  the  nenoui  ends  boinf  probably  still  excitable.  (Tha  foniu  of  the  vsrioiuly  divided  jilata  can 
URlly  b«  rnrvented  in  &  voodcut  by  sufficiently  delioali^  sud  pale  contoure  to  reproduce  correotly  what  la  atai  in 

In  structure  all  ganglia  are  essentially  similar,  consisting  of  the  same  structural 
elements — viz.,  nerve  cells  and  nerve  fibers.  Each  nerve  cell  has  a  nucleated  sheath 
which  is  continuous  with  the  neurolemma  of  the  nerve  fiber  with  which  the  cell  is 
connected.  The  nerve  cells  in  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves  (Fig,  638)  are  pyri- 
form  ui  shape,  and  have  each  a  single  process.  A  short  distance  from  the  cell  and 
while  still  within  the  ganglion  this  process  divides  in  a  T-shaped  manner,  one 
Hmb  of  the  cross-bar  turning  into  the  medulla  spinalis,  the  other  limb  passing  out- 


-TrBDEvsne  HCtion  of  apinal  ^anslion  of  rablHt.     A.  Qauiioa.     X  30.    a.  Large  slear  m 


n  of  apinal  ganglion  of  rablHt.     A.  Ganflioji 
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ward  to  the  periphery.  In  the  sympathetic  ganglia  (Fig.  639)  the  nerve  cells  are 
multipolar  and  each  has  one  axis-cylinder  process  and  several  dendrons;  the  axon 
emerges  from  the  ganglion  as  a  non-medullated  nerve  fiber.  Similar  cells  are  found 
b  the  ganglia  connected  with  the  trigeminal  nerve,  and  these  ganglia  are  therefore 
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regarded  as  the  cranial  portions  of  the  sympathetic  s>-stem.     The  sjTnpathetic 

nervous  system  includes  those  portions  of  the  ner\'ous  mechanism  in  which  a  medul- 

lated  nerve  fiber  from  the  central  system  passes  to  a  ganglion,  sympathetic  or 

peripheral,  from  which  fibers,  usually  non-medullated,  are  distributed  to  such 

structures,  e.  g.,  bloodvessels,  as  are  not  under  voluntary  control.    The  spinal  ami 

sympathetic  ganglia  differ  somewhat  in  the  size  and  disposition  of  the  cells  and  in 

the  number  of  nerve  fibers  entering  and  leaving  them.    In  the  spinal  gai^Ha  (Fig. 

638}  the  nerve  cells  are  much  larger  and  for  the  most  part  collected  in  groups  near 

the  periphery,  while  the  fibers,  which  are  mostly  medullated,  traverse  the  central 

portion  of  the  ganglion;  whereas  m 

Ntrve-<tiu  o{ganglum  the  sjTnpathetic  ganglia  (Fig.  639) 

the  cells  are  smaller  and  distributed 

in  irregular  groups  throughout  the 

whole  ganglion;  the  fibers  also  are 

irregularly  scattered;  some  of  tk 

entering  ones  are  medullated,  while 

many  of  those  lea\-ing  the  ganglion 

are  non-medullated. 

Heuroa  Theory,— The  ner\-e  cell 
and  its  processes  collectively  con- 
stitute what  is  termed  a  oeoron,  and 
Waldeyer  formulated  the  theorj' 
that  the  nervous  system  is  built  up 
of  numerousneurons,  "anatomically 
and  genetically  independent  of  one 
another."  According  to  this  theor>' 
(neuron  theory)  the  processes  of 
^     „     „  ,  one  neuron  only  come  into  con- 

Fia.  S3B. — TnoHvane  SKtioo  o[  irnipatlwUo  gmnclioii  "l  fX.       ,       .  •  ■        i-        . 

A.GuiEion.   X  GO.  a.  A  usrvs  cell.   X  290.  tact,  and  are  never  m  direct  con- 

tinuity, with  those  of  other  neu- 
rons; while  impulses  are  transmitted  from  one  nerve  cell  to  another  through 
these  points  of  contact,  the  synapses.  The  syniVM  or  ayntvlic  membraae  seems 
to  allow  nervous  impulses  to  pass  in  one  direction  only,  namely,  fronj  the  terminals 
of  the  axis-cylinder  to  the  dendrons.  This  theory  is  based  on  the  following  facts, 
viz. :  (1)  embryonic  nerve  cells  or  neuroblasts  are  entirely  distinct  from  one  another; 
(2)  when  nervous  tissues  are  stained  by  the  Golgi  method  no  continuity  is  seen  even 
between  neighboring  neurons;  and  (3)  when  degenerative  changes  occur  in  nervous 
tissue,  either  as  the  result  of  disease  or  experiment,  they  never  spread  from  one 
neuron  to  another,  but  are  limited  to  the  individual  neurons,  or  groups  of  neurons, 
primarily  affected.  It  must,  however,  be  added  that  within  the  past  few  years  the 
validity  of  the  neuron  theorj'  has  been  called  in  question  by  certain  eminent  histol- 
ogists,  who  maintain  that  by  the  emploj-ment  of  more  delicate  histological  methods, 
minute  fibrils  can  be  followed  from  one  nerve  cell  into  another.  Their  existence, 
however,  in  the  living  is  open  to  question.  Mott  and  Marinesco  made  careful 
examinations  of  living  cells,  using  even  the  ultramieroscope  and  agree  that  neither 
NissI  bodies  nor  neurofibrils  ar«  present  in  the  living  state. 

For  the  present  we  may  look  upon  the  neurons  as  the  units  or  structural  elements 
of  the  nervous  sj-stem.  All  the  neurons  are  present  at  birth  which  are  present  in 
the  adult,  their  division  ceases  before  birth;  they  are  nofall  functionally  active 
at  birth,  but  gradually  assume  functional  activity.  There  is  no  indication  of  any 
regeneration  after  the  destruction  of  the  cell-body  of  any  individual  neuron. 

Fascicoll,  tracts  or  fiber  systems  are  groups  of  axons  having  homologous  origin 
and  homologous  distribution  (as  regards  their  collaterals,  subdivisions  and  ter- 
minals) and  are  often  named  in  accordance  with  their  origin  and  termination,  the 
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name  of  the  nucleus  or  the  location  of  the  cell  body  from  'which  the  axon  or  fiber 
arises  preceding  that  of  the  nucleus  or  location  of  its  tennination.  A  given  topo- 
graphical area  seldom  represents  a  pure  tract,  as  in  most  cases  fibers  of  different 
systems  are  mixed. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NERVOUS  8TSTEM. 

The  entire  nervous  system  is  of  ectodermal  origin,  and  its  first  rudiment  is  seen 
m  the  neural  groove  which  extends  along  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  embryo  (Fig. 
1").  By  the  elevation  and  ultimate  fusion  of  the  neural  folds,  the  groove  is  con- 
vert«J  into  the  neural  tube  (Fig.  19),  The  anterior  end  of  the  neural  tube  becomes 
expanded  to  form  the  three  primary  brain-vesicles;  the  cavity  of  the  tube  is  sub- 
sequently modified  to  form  the  ventricidar  cavities  of  the  brain,  and  the  central 
canal  of  the  medulla  spinalis;  from  the  wall  the  nervous  elements  and  the  neuroglia 
of  the  brain  amj  medulla  spinalis  are  developed. 


Pi4j.  040. — S«atioD  of  DwdullA  q>iuJU  of  &  fout  weokB'  ambryo.     (Hii.) 

The  Medulla  Spinalis. — At  first  the  wall  of  the  neural  tube  is  composed  of  a 
single  layer  of  colnmnar  ectodermal  cells.  Soon  the  side-walls  become  thickened, 
while  the  dorsal  and  ventral  parts  remain  thin,  and  are  named  the  rool-  and  floor- 
platea  (Figs.  640, 642,  643).  A  transverse  section  of  the  tube  at  this  stage  presents 
an  oval  outline,  while  its  lumen  has  the  appearance  of  a  slit.  The  cells  which 
constitute  the  wall  of  the  tube  proliferate  rapidly,  lose  their  cell-boundaries  and 
form  a  syncytium.  This  syncytium  consists  at  first  of  dense  protoplasm  with 
dosely  packed  nuclei,  but  later  it  opens  out  and  forms  a  looser  meshwork  with 
the  cellular  strands  arranged  in  a  radiating  manner  from  the  central  canal.  Three 
layers  may  now  be  defined — an  internal  or  ependymal,  an  intermediate  or  mantle, 
and  on  external  or  marginal.  The  ependjrmal  lajer  is  ultimately  t»nverted  into  the 
ependyma  of  the  central  canal;  the  processes  of  its  cells  pass  outward  toward 
the  periphery  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  The  maifiiial  layer  is  devoid  of  nuclei,  and 
later  forms  the  supporting  framework  for  the  white  funiculi  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 
The  manfie  layer  represents  the  whole  of  the  future  gray  columns  of  the  medulla 
spinalis;  in  it  the  cells  are  differentiated  into  two  sets,  viz.,  (a)  sponcioblasts  or 
pxtof  uenrogUs  cells,  and  (b)  germinal  cells,  which  are  the  parents  of  the  nemoblasts 
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or  Toonr  nerve  cells  (Fi^.  641).  The  spongioblasts  are  at  first  connected  to  one 
another  by  filaments  of  the  syncj-tium ;  in  these,  fibrils  are  developed,  so  that  as  the 
neuroglial  cells  become  defined  they  exhibit  their  characteristic  mature  appearance 
with  multiple  processes  proceeding  from  each  cell.    The  germinal  cells  are  large, 

Oemwud  all 


Fia.  Ml. — TrviaverH  HotioD  of  ths  madulla  apiiiilii  of  ■  hunuD  embryo  itt  the  begiuaitia  of  L 
~'  '   '     '  '    to  th«  lining  of  ttaa  cenml  csiul.     (Hia.) 


It  edia  of  the  Gsun  correcpoDdB  tc 


round  or  oval,  and  first  make  their  appearance  between  the  ependymal  cells  on 
the  sides  of  the  central  canal.  They  increase  rapidly  in  number,  so  that  by  the 
fourth  week  they  form  an  almost  continuous  layer  on  each  side  of  the  tube.  No 
germinal  cells  are  found  in  the  roof-  or  floor-plates;  the  roof-plate  retains,  in  certain 

SooJ-fiaU  Fatcicvhu  gracHu 


AnUrior  fitnicultia 

Fioii.  M2,  04S. — Tnukavan«  aeetlona  through  the  meduUff  ipiiulefl  of  humui  embfyos.     (Hiil) 
Fi(.  642.  nged  about  lour  imd  ■  bsll  vseka.     Fig.  S43,  seed  about  three  month*. 

regions  of  the  brain,  its  epithelial  character;  elsewhere,  its  cells  become  spongio- 
blasts. By  subdivision  the  germinal  cells  give  rise  to  the  neuroblasts  or  young 
nerve  cells,  which  migrate  outward  from  the  sides  of  the  central  canal  into  the 
mantle  layer  and  neural  crest,  and  at  the  same  time  become  pear-shaped;  the 
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tapering  part  of  the  cell  undergoes  still  further  elongation,  arid  forms  the  axis- 
cylinder  of  the  cell. 

The  lateral  walls  of  the  medulla  spinalis  continue  to  increase  in  thickness,  and 
the  canal  widens  out  near  its  dorsal  extremity,  and  assumes  a  somewhat  lozenge- 
shaped  appearance.  The  widest  part  of  the  canal  serves  to  subdivide  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  neural  tube  into  a  dorsal  or  alar,  and  a  ventral  or  basal  lamina  (Figs.  642, 
643) ,  a  subdivision  which  extends  forward  into  the  brain.  At  a  later  stage  the  ventral 
part  of  the  canal  widens  out,  while  the  dorsal  part  is  first  reduced  to  a  mere  slit 
and  then  becomes  obliterated  by  the  approximation  and  fusion  of  its  walls;  the 
ventral  part  of  the  canal  persists  and  forms  the  central  canal  of  the  adult  medulla 
spinalis.  The  caudal  end  of  the  canal  exhibits  a  conical  expansion  which  is  known 
AS  the  terminal  Tentricle. 

The  ventral  part  of  the  mantle  layer  becomes  thickened,  and  on  cross-section 
appears  as  a  triangular  patch  between  the  marginal  and  ependymal  layers.  This 
thickening  is  the  rudiment  of  the  anterior  column  of  gray  substance,  and  contains 
many  neuroblasts,  the  axis-cylinders  of  which  pass  out  through  the  marginal  layer 
and  form  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  (Figs.  640,642, 643) .  The  thickening 
of  the  mantle  layer  gradually  extends  in  a  dorsal  direction,  and  forms  the  posterior 
colunm  of  gray  substance.  The  axons  of  many  of  the  neuroblasts  in  the  alar  lamina 
run  forward,  and  cross  in  the  floor-plate  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  medulla  spinalis; 
these  form  the  rudiment  of  the  antisrior  white  commissure. 

About  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  nerve  fibers  begin  to  appear  in  the  marginal 
layer.    The  first  to  develop  are  the  short  intersegmental  fibers  from  the  neuro- 
blasts in  the  mantle  zone,  and  the  fibers  of  the  dorsal  nerve  roots  which  grow  into 
the  medulla  spinalis  from  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia.    By  the  sixth  week  these 
dorsal  root  fibers  form  a  well-defined  oval  bundle  in  the  peripheral  part  of  the  alar 
lamina;  this  bundle  gradually  increases  in  size,  and  spreading  toward  the  middle 
line  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  posterior  funiculus.    The  long  intersegmental  fibers 
begin  to  appear  about  the  thirH  month  and  the  cerebrospinal  fibers  about  the  fifth 
month.     All  nerve  fibers  are  at  first  destitute  of  medullary  sheaths.    Diiferent 
groups  of  fibers  receive  their  sheaths  at  diiferent  times — ^the  dorsal  and  ventral 
nerve  roots  about  the  fifth  month,  the  cerebrospinal  fibers  after  the  ninth  month. 
By  the  growth  of  the  anterior  columns  of  gray  substance,  and  by  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  anterior  funiculi,  a  furrow  is  formed  between  the  lateral  halves  of  the 
cord  anteriorly;  this  gradually  deepens  to  form  the  anterior  median  fissure.    The 
mode  of  formation  of  the  posterior  septum  is  somewhat  uncerliain.    Many  believe 
that  it  is  produced  by  the  growing  together  of  the  walls  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
central  canal  and  by  the  development  from  its  ependymal  cells  of  a  septum  of 
fibriUated  tissue  which  separates  the  futiu*e  funiculi  graciles. 

Up  to  the  third  month  of  fetal  life  the  medulla  spinalis  occupies  the  entire 
length  of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  the  spinal  nerves  pass  outward  at  right  angles 
to  the  medulla  spinalis.  From  this  time  onward,  the  vertebral  column  grows  more 
rapidly  than  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  .the  latter,  being  fixed  above  through  its 
continuity  with  the  brain,  gradually  assumes  a  higher  position  within  the  canal. 
By  the  sixth  month  its  lower  end  reaches  only  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  sacrum; 
at  birth  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  and  in  the  adult  with  the 
lower  border  of  the  first  or  upper  border  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  A  delicate 
filament,  the  fllum  terminale,  extends  from  its  lower  end  as  far  as  the  coccyx. 

The  Spinal  Nerves. — Each  spinal  nerve  is  attached  to  the  medulla  spinalis  by 
an  anterior  or  ventral  and  a  posterior  or  dorsal  root. 

The  fibers  of  the  anterior  roots  are  formed  by  the  axons  of  the  neuroblasts 
which  lie  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  mantle  layer;  these  axons  grow  out  through  the 
overlying  marginal  layer  and  become  grouped  to  form  the  anterior  nerve  root 
(Fig.  641). 
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The  fibers  of  the  posterior  roots  are  developed  from  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia. 
Before  the  neural  groove  is  closed  to  form  the  neural  tube  a  ridge  of  ectodermal 
cells,  the  c&nclion  ridfe  or  nenial  crest  (Fig.  644),  appears  along  the  promineDt 
maigin  of  each  neural  fold.  When  the  folds  meet  in  the  middle  hne  the  two  gaji- 
glion  ridges  fuse  and  form  a  wedge-shaped  area'along  the  line  of  closure  of  the  tube. 
The  cells  of  this  area  proliferate  rapidly  opposite  the  primitive  segments  and  then 
migrate  in  a  lateral  and  ventral  direction  to  the  sides  of  the  neural  tube,  where  they 
ultimately  form  a  series  of  oval-shap>ed  masses,  the  future  spinal  ganglia.  These 
ganglia  are  arranged  symmetrically  on  the  two  sides  of  the  neural  tube  and,  except 
in  the  region  of  the  tail,  are  equal  in  number  to  the  primitive  segments.  The  cells 
of  the  ganglia,  like  the  cells  of  the  mantle  layer,  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  sponclo- 
blastB  and  nenrobluts.  The  spongioblasts  develop  into  the  neuroglial  cells  of  the 
ganglia.  The  neuroblasts  are  at  first  round  or  oval  in  shape,  but  soon  assume 
the  form  of  spindles  the  extremities  of  which  gradually  elongate  into  central  and 
peripheral  processes.  The  central 
processes  grow  medialward  and,  be- 
coming connected  with  the  neural 
tube,  constitute  the  fibers  of  the 
posterior  nerve  roots,  while  the  per- 
ipheral processes  grow  lateralward  to 
mingle  with  the  fibers  of  the  anterior 
root  id  the  spinal  nerve.  As  de- 
velopment proceeds  the  ori^nal 
bipolar  form  of  the  cells  changes; 
the  two  processes  become  approxi- 
mated until  they  ultimately  arise 
from  a  single  stem  in  a  T-shaped 
manner.  Only  in  the  ganglia  of  the 
acoustic  nerve  is  the  bipolar  form 
retained.  More  recent  observers  hold, 
however,  that  the  T-form  is  derived 
from  the  branching  of  a  single  pro- 
cess which  grows  out  from  the  cell. 

The  anterior  or  ventral  and  the  pos- 
terior or  dorsal  nerve  roots  join  imme- 
diately beyond  the  spinal  ganglion  to  form  the  apinal  nerve,  which  then  divides  into 
anterior,  posterior,  and  visceral  divisions.  The  anterior  and  posterior  divisions 
proceed  du-ectly  to  their  areas  of  distribution  without  further  association  with 
ganglion  cells  (Fig.  645).  The  visceral  divisions  are  dbtributed  to  the  tiioracic, 
abdominal,  and  pelvic  viscera,  to  reach  which  they  pass  through  the  sympathetic 
trunk,  and  many  of  the  fibers  form  arborizations  around  the  ganglion  cells  of  this 
trunk.  Visceral  branches  are  not  given  off  from  all  the  spin^  nerves;  they  form 
two  groups,  viz.,  (a)  tboracico-lumbar,  from  the  first  or  second  thoracic,  to  the 
second  or  third  lumbar  nerves;  and  (6)  pelvic,  from  the  second  and  third,  or 
third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves. 

The  Brain. — The  brain  is  developed  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  neural  tube, 
which  at  an  early  period  becomes  expanded  into  three  vesicles,  the  primary  cerebral 
vesicles  (Fig.  18).  These  are  marked  off  from  each  other  by  intervening  con- 
strictions, and  are  named  the  fore-brain  or  pnwencephaltm,  the  mid-brmin  or 
mesencepbakin,  and  the  hind-brain  or  rhombencephaltai — the  last  being  continuous 
with  the  medulla  spinalis.  As  the  result  of  unequal  growth  of  these  different 
parts  three  flexures  are  formed  and  the  embryonic  brain  becomes  bent  on  itself 
in  a  somewhat  zigzag  fashion;  the  two  earliest  flexures  are  concave  ventrally 
and  are  associated  with  corresponding  flexures  of  the  whole  head.    The  first  flexure 
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appears  in  the  region  of  the  mid-brain,  and  is  named  the  ventral  cephalic  flexnn 
(Fig.  650).  By  means  of  it  the  fore-brain  is  bent  'm  a  ventral  direction  around 
tht  anterior  end  of  the  notochord  and  fore-gut,  with  the  result  that  the  floor  of 
the  fore-brain  comes  to  lie  almost  parallel  with  that  of  the  hind-brain,'  This 
flenire  causes  the  mid-brain  to  become,  for  a  time,  the  most  prominent  part  of 
(he  brain,  since  its  dorsal  surface  corresponds  with  the  convexity  of  the  curve. 

Auditory  vesicle 


Phrenic  !f. 
1.  Thoracis 


The  second  bend  appears  at  the  junction  of  the  hind-brain  and  medulla  spinalis. 
This  is  termed  the  cerrical  fl«xare  (Fig.  652),  and  increases  from  the  third  to  the 
end  of  the  fifth  week,  when  the  hind-brain  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
medulla  spinalis;  after  the  fifth  week  erection  of  the  head  takes  place  and  the  cervi- 
cal flexure  diminishes  and' disappears.  The  third  bend  is  named  the  pontine  flexnre 
(Fig.  652),  because  it  is  found  in  the  region  of  the  future  pons  Varoli.  It  differs 
from  the  other  two  in  that  (a)  its  convexity  is  forward,  and  (6)  it  does  not  affect 
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the  head.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  braio-tube,  like  those  of  the  medulla  spinalis, 
are  divided  by  internal  furrows  into  alar  or  dorsal  and  basal  or  ventral  lamiriff 
(Fig.  646). 

The  Hind-brain  or  Bhombe&c«phalon. — The  cavity  of  the  hind-brain  becomes 
the  fourth  ventricle.     At  the  time  when  the  ventral  cephalic  flexure  makes  its 
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appearance,  the  length  of  the  hind-brain  exceeds  the  combined  lengths  of  the  other 
two  vesicles.  Immediately  behind  the  mid-brain  it  exhibits  a  marked  constriction, 
the  iatbmufl  rhombencephali  (Fig.  650,  Jsthnms),  which  is  best  seen  when  the  brain  is 
viewed  from  the  dorsal  aspect.  From  the  isthmus  the  anterior  medullary  velum 
and  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum   are  formed.      It  is  customary  to 


divide  the  reat  of  the  hind-brain  into  two  parts,  viz.,  an  upper,  called  the  meten- 
cephalon,  and  a  lower,  the  myelencephalon.  The  cerebellum  is  developed  by  a 
thickening  of  the  roof,  and  the  pons  by  a  thickening  in  the  floor  and  lateral  walls 
of  the  metencephalon.  The  floor  and  lateral  walls  of  the  mjelencephalon  are 
thickened  to  form  the  medulla  oblongata;  its  roof  remains  thin,  and,  retaiDing  to 
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a  great  extent  its  epithelial  nature,  Js  expanded  in  a  lateral  direction.  Later,  by 
the  growth  and  backward  extension  of  the  cerebellum,  the  roof  is  folded  inward 
toward  the  cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle;  it  assists  in  completing  the  dorsal  wall 
of  this  cavity,  and  is  also  invaginated  to  form  the  ependymal  covering  of  its  choroid 
plexuses.  Above  it  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  medullary  velum;  below,  with 
the  obex  and  ligule. 

The  development  of  the  modnlla  obloofata  resembles  that  of  the  medulla  spinalis, 
but  at  the  same  time  exhibits  one  or  two  interesting  modifications.  On  transverse 
section  the  myelencephalon  at  an  early  st^e  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  lateral  walls, 
connected  across  the  middle  line  by  floor-  and  roof-plates  (Figs.  647  and  648). 
E^h  lateral  wall  consists  of  an  alkr  and  a  basal  lamina,  separated  by  an  internal 
furrow,  the  remains  of  which  are  represented  in  the  adult  brain  by  the  sulcus 
limitans  on  the  rhomboid  fossa.    The  contained  cavity  is  more  or  less  triangular 
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in  outline,  the  base  being  formed  by  the  roof-plate,  which  is  thin  and  greatly 
expanded  transversely.  Pear-shaped  neuroblasts  are  developed  in  the  alar  and 
basal  laminffi.  and  their  narrow  stalks  are  elongated  to  form  the  axis-cylinders  of 
the  nerve  fibers.  Opposite  the  furrow  or  boundary  between  the  alar  and  basal 
laminee  a  bundle  of  nerve  fibers  attaches  itself  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  alar 
lamina.  This  is  named  the  tractus  solitarius  (Fig.  648),  and  is  formed  by  the  sensory 
fibers  of  the  glossopharyngeal  and  vagus  nerves.  It  is  the  homologue  of  the  oval 
bimdle  seen  in  the  meduUa  spinalis,  and,  like  it,  is  developed  by  an  ingrowth  of 
fibers  from  the  ganglia  of  the  neural  crest.  At  first  it  is  applied  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  alar  lamina,  but  it  soon  becomes  buried,  owing  to  the  growth  over  it  of  the 
neighboring  parts.  By  the  fifth  week  the  dorsal  part  of  the  alar  lamina  bends 
in  a  lateral  direction  Eilong  its  entire  length,  to  form  what  is  termed  the  rhombic 
lip  (Figs.  648,  649).    Within  a  few  days  thb  lip  becomes  applied  to,  and  unites 
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with,  the  outer  surface  of  the  main  part  of  the  alar  lamina,  and  so  covers  in  the 
tractus  soUtarius  and  also  the  spinal  root  of  the  trigeminal  nerve;  the  nodulus 
and  flocculus  of  the  cerebellum  are  developed  from  the  rhombic  lip. 

Neuroblasts  accumulate  in  the  mantle  layer;  those  in  the  basal  lamina  corie- 
qwnd  with  the  cells  in  the  anterior  gray  column  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and,  like 
them,  give  origin  to  motor  ne^^■e  fibers;  in  the  medullii  oblongata  they  are,  however, 
arranged  in  groups  or  nuclei,  instead  of  forming  a  continuous  column.  From  the 
alar  lamina  and  its  rhombic  lip,  neuroblasts  migrate  into  the  basal  lamina,  and 
become  aggregated  to  form  the  olivary  nuclei,  while  many  send  their  axis-cylinders 
through  the  floor-plate  to  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  constitute  the  rudiment  of 
the  raph£  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  By  meanS  of  this  thickening  of  the  ventral 
portion,  the  motor  nuclei  are  buried  deeply  in  the  interior,  and,  in  the  adult,  are 
found  close  to  the  rhomboid  fossa.  This  is  still  further  accentuated:  (a)  by  the 
development  of  the  pjTamids,  which 
*/*  are  formed  about  the  fourth  month 

by    the   downward  growth    of   the 
motor  fibers  from  thecerebral  cortex; 
and  (b)  by  the  fibers  which  pass  to 
^  and  from  the  cerebellum.    On  the 

J  rhomboid  fossa  a  series  of  six  tem- 

*■  porary  furrows  appears;  these  are 

termed  the  rh<aabie  gmam.  They 
b«ar  a  definite  relationship  to  certain 
of  the  cranial  nerves;  thus,  from 
before  backward  the  first  and  second 
grooves  overlie  the  nucleus  of  the 
trigeminal;  the  third,  the  nucleus  ot 
the  facial;  the  fourth,  that  of  the  ab- 
ducent; the  fifth,  that  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal; and  the  sixth,  that  of 
the  vagus. 

The  pons  b  developed  from  the 
ventro-lateral  wall  of  the  meten- 
cephalon  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  described  for  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

The  c««beUiim   is  developed   in 

the    roof  of  the   anterior  part   of 

Fio.  aBi.-Br^o<rfbu™ambr,ootf«.r»..d«i*if*«i*     the   hlud-brain    (Figs.  649  to  654). 
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become  thickened  to  form  two 
lateral  plates  which  soon  fuse  in  the  middle  line  and  produce  a  thick  lamina  which 
roofs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  hind-brain  vesicle;  this  constitutes 
the  rudiment  of  the  cerebellum,  the  outer  surface  of  which  is  originally  smooth 
and  convex.  The  fissures  of  the  cerebellum  appear  first  in  the  vermis  and  floccular 
region,  and  traces  of  them  are  found  during  the  third  month;  the  fissures  on  the 
cerebellar  hemispheres  do  not  appear  until  the  fifth  month.  The  primitive  fissures 
are  not  developed  in  the  order  of  their  relative  size  in  the  adult — thus  the  hori- 
zontal sulcus  in  the  fifth  month  is  merely  a  shallow  groove.  The  best  marked 
of  the  early  fissures  are:  (a)  the  flsBora  prima  between  the  developing  culmen  and 
declive,  and  (fc)  the  flsmra  secimda  between  the  future  pyramid  and  uvula.  The 
flocculus  and  nodule  are  developed  from  the  rhombic  lip,  and  are  therefore  recog- 
nizable as  separate  portions  before  any  of  the  other  cerebellar  lobules.  The 
groove  produced  by  the  bending  over  of  the  rhombic  lip  is  here  known  as  the 
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floecnlu  fissure;  when  the  two  lateral  walls  fuse,  the  right  and  left  floccular  fissures 
join  in  the  middle  line  and  their  central  part  becomes  the  poat-nodnlu  flssnre. 

On  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  cerebellar  lamina  a  transverse  furrow,  the 
inciBara  fastlfii,  appears,  and  deepens  to  form  the  tent-like  recess  of  the  roof  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  The  rudiment  of  the  cerebellum  at  first  projects  in  a  dorsal 
direction;  but,  by  the  backward  growth  of  the  cerebrum,  it  is  folded  downward  and 
somewhat  flattened,  and  the  thin  roof-plate  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  originally 
continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  cerebellum,  is  projected  inward  toward 
the  cavity  of  the  ventricle. 

The  Bl^-brain  or  Meseneephaloa. — ^The  mid-brain  (Figs.  650  to  654)  exists  for  a 
time  as  a  thin-walled  cavity  of  some  size,  and  is  separated  from  the  isthmus  rhomb- 
encephali  behind,  and  from  the  fore-brain  in  front,  by  slight  constrictions.  Its 
cavity  becomes  relatively  reduced  in  diameter,  and  forma  the  cerebral  aqueduct 
of  the  adult  brain.  Its  basal  laminie  increase  in  thickness  to  form  the  cerebral 
peduncles,  which  are  at  first  of  small  size,  but  rapidly  enlarge  after  the  fourth  month. 

QangUon  haUmila 
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The  neuroblasts  of  these  laminee  are  grouped  in  relation  to  the  sides  and  floor 
of  the  cerebral  aqueduct,  and  constitute  the  nuclei  of  the  oculomotor  and  trochlear 
nerves,  and  of  the  mesencephalic  root  of  the  trigeminal  nerve.  By  a  similar 
thickening  process  its  alar  laminee  are  developed  into  the  quadrigeminal  lamina. 
Hie  dorsal  part  of  the  wall  for  a  time  undergoes  expansion,  and  presents  an  internal 
median  furrow  and  a  corresponding  external  ridge;  these,  however,  disappear, 
and  the  latter  is  replaced  by  a  groove.  Subsequently  two  oblique  furrows  extend 
medialward  and  backward,  and  the  thickened  lamina  is  thus  subdivided  mto  the 
superior  and  Inferior  colliculi. 

The  Fore-brain  at  Prosencephalon. — A  transverse  section  of  the  early  fore-brain 
shows  the  same  parts  as  are  displayed  in  similar  sections  of  the  medulla  spinalis 
and  medulla  oblongata,  viz.,  a  pair  of  thick  lateral  walls  connected  by  thin  floor- 
and  roof-plates.  Moreover,  each  lateral  wall  exhibits  a  division  into  a  dorsal  or 
alar  and  a  ventral  or  basal  lamina  separated  internally  by  a  furrow  termed  the  sulcus 
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ot  Monro.  This  sulcus  ends  aDteriorly  at  the  medial  end  of  the  optic  stalk,  and  in 
the  adult  brain  is  retained  as  a  slight  groove  extending  backward  from  the  inter- 
ventricular foramen  to  the  cerebral  aqueduct. 

At  a  very  early  period — in  some  animals  before  the  closure  of  the  cranial  part  ot 
the  neural  tube — two  lateral  diverticula,  the  optic  vesicles,  appear,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  fore-brain ;  for  a  time  they  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the  fore-brain 
by  relatively  wide  openings.  The  peripheral  parts  of  the  vesicles  expand,  while 
the  proximal  parts  are  reduced  to  tubular  stalks,  the  optic  stalks.  The  optic  vesicle 
gives  rise  to  the  retina  and  the  epithelium  oa  the  back  of  the  ciliary  body  and  iris; 
the  optic  stalk  is  invaded  by  nerve  fibers  to  form  the  optic  nerve.  The  fore-brain 
then  grows  forward,  and  from  the  alar  laminie  of  this  front  portion  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  originate  as  diverticula  which  rapidly  expand  to  form  two  large 
pouches,  one  on  either  side.  The  cavities  of  these  diverticula  are  the  rudimentsot 
the  lateral  ventricles;  they  communicate  with  the  median  part  of  the  fore^rain 
cavity  by  relatively  wide  openings,  which  ultimately  form  the  interventricular 


Cerviati  iUxuTt 
ra  w«l».     (Fiom  model  by  Hit.) 


foramen.  The  median  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  fore-brain  vesicle  consists  of  a 
thin  lamina,  the  lamina  terminalis  (Figs.  654,  657),  which  stretches  from  the 
interventricular  foramen  to  the  recess  at  the  base  of  the  optic  stalk.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  fore-brain,  including  the  rudiments  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, is  named  the  teiencephalon,  and  its  posterior  portion  is  termed  the 
dlencepbalon;  both  of  these  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  Dlencephalon. — From  the  alar  lamina  of  the  diencephalon,  the  thalamus, 
metathalamus,  and  epithalamus  are  developed.  The  tlialamiu  (Figs.  650  to  654) 
arises  as  a  thickening  which  involves  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  alar  lamina. 
The  two  thalami  are  visible,  for  a  time,  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  but  are  subse- 
quently hidden  by  the  cerebral  hemispheres  which  grow  backward  over  them. 
The  thalami  extend  medialward  and  gradually  narrow  the  cavity  between  them 
into  a  slit-like  aperture  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  third  ventricle;  their 
medial  surfaces  ultimately  adhere,  in  part,  to  each  other,  and  the  intenoediate 
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mist  of  the  ventricle  is  developed  across  the  area  of  contact.  The  metatlialamaa 
comprises  the  geniculate  bodies  which  originate  as  slight  outward  bulgings  of  the 
alar  lamina.  In  the  adult  the  lateral  geniculate  body  appears  as  an  eminence  on 
the  lateral  part  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  thalamus,  while  the  medial  is  situated 
on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  mid-brain.  The  epithalamus  includes  the  pineal 
body,  the  posterior  commissure,  and  the  trigonum  habenulEe.  The  pineal  body 
arises  as  an  upwardc^^^vaginationofjroof-plate  immediately  in  front  of  the  mid- 
brain; this  evaginationbecoiSer'ioIId  with  the  exception  of  its  proximal  part, 
which  persists  as  the  recessus  pinealis.  In  lizards  the  pineal  evagination  is  elongated 
into  a  stalk,  and  its  peripheral  extremity  is  expanded  into  a  vesicle,  in  which  a 
rudimentary  lens  and  retina  are  formed;  the  stalk  becomes  solid  and  nerve  fibers 
make  their  appearance  in  it,  so  that  in  these  animals  the  pineal  body  forms  a 
nidimentary  eye.  The  posterior  commissure  is  formed  by  the  ingrowth  of  fibers 
into  the  depression  behind  and  below  the  pineal  evagination,  and  the  trigonum 
habenulfe  is  developed  in  front  of  the  pineal  recess. 

Choroidai  jUfwn 


From  the  basal  laminie  of  the  diencephalon  the  pars  mamlllaris  bTpothalami 
is  developed;  this  comprises  the  corpora  mamillaria  and  the  posterior  part  of 
the  tuber  cinereum.  The  corpmra  mamillaria  arise  as  a  single  thickening, 
which  becomes  divided  into  two  by  a  median  furrow  during  the  third  month. 

The  roof-plate  of  the  diencephalon,  in  front  of  the  pineal  body,  remains  thin  and 
epithelial  in  character,  and  is  subsequently  invaginated  by  the  choroid  plexuses 
of  the  third  ventricle. 

Tbe  Telencephalon. — ^This  consists  of  a  median  portion  and  two  lateral  diver- 
ticula. The  median  portion  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  third 
ventricle,  and  is  closed  below  and  in  front  by  the  lamina  terminalis.  The  lateral 
diverticula  consist  of  outward  pouchings  of  the  alar  laminss;  the  cavities  represent 
the  lateral   ventricles,  and   their  walls  become  thickened  ti>  form  the  nervous 
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matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  roof-plate  of  the  telencephalon  renuum 
tluD,  and  is  continuous  in  front  with  the  lamina  terminalis  and  behind  with  the 
roof-plate  of  the  diencephalon.  In  the  basal  lamime  and  floor-plate  the  pin 
tupOea-  hypottialami  is  developed ;  this  comprises'  the  anterior  part  of  the  tuber 
cinereum,  the  infundibulum  and  posterior  lobe  of  the  hj-pophysis,  and  the  optic 
chiasma.  The  anterior  part  of  the  tuber  cinereum  is  derived  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  telencephalon;  the  infundibulum  and  posterior  lobe  of  the 
hypophysis  arise  as  a  downward  diverticulum  from  the  floor.  The  most  depen- 
dent part  of  the  diverticulum  becomes  solid  and  forms  the  posterior  lobe  of  the 
hypophysis;  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  hypophysis  is  developed  from  a  diverticulum 
of  the  ectodermal  lining  of  the  stomodeum.  The  optic  chiasma  is  formed 
by  the  meeting  and  partial  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves,  which  subsequently 
grow  backward  as  the  optic  tracts  and  end  in  the  diencephalon. 

The  oei«bral  hemispheres  arise  as  diverticula  of  the  alar  lanmue  of  the  telen- 
cephalon (Figs.  650  to  654);  they  increase  rapidly  in  size  and  ultimately  overlap 
the  structures  developed  from  the  mid-  and  hind-brains.    This  great  expansion 

of  the  hemispheres  is  a  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  brains 
of  mammals,  and  attains  its 
maximum  development  in 
the  brain  of  man.  Elliott- 
Smith  divides  each  cerebral 
hemisphere  into  three  funda- 
^  mental  parts,  viz.,  the  riunen- 

eephalon,  the  eorpos  stzutam, 
0\  and  the  neopalliam. 

Oyr.  The  rhineneephaton    (Fig. 

Q^  655)    represents    the   oldest 

part  of  the  telencephalon, 
and  forms  almost  the  whole 
of  the  hemisphere  in  fishes, 
amphibians,  and  reptiles.  In 
man  it  b  feebly  developed 
in  comparison  with  the  rest 
F.O.  6M.-iBi.rior  .uriu.  of  br^  of  Mnbryo  .t  bi«iDmD«  of  fourth  "^^  }^^  hemisphere,  and  com- 
monUi.   (From  KoHmus )  prises   the    following    parts, 

viz.,  the  olfactory  lobe  (con- 
sisting of  the  olfactory  tract  and  bulb  and  the  trigonumolfactorium),  the  anterior 
perforated  substance,  the  septum  pellucidum,  the  subcallosal,  supracallosal,  and 
dentate  gyri,  the  fornix,  the  hippocampus,  and  the  uncus.  The  rhinencephalon 
appears  as  a  longitudinal  elevation,  with  a  corresponding  internal  furrow,  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  hemisphere  close  to  the  lamina  terminalis;  it  is  separated 
from  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemisphere  by  a  furrow,  the  external  rhinal  fissnn, 
and  is  continuous  behind  with  that  part  of  the  hemisphere,  which  will  ultimately 
form  the  anterior  end  of  the  temporal  lobe.  The  elevation  becomes  divided  by 
a  groove  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  part.  The  anterior  grows  forward  as 
a  hollow  stalk  the  lumen  of  which  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  ven- 
tricular cavity.  During  the  third  month  the  stalk  becomes  solid  and  forms  the 
rudiment  of  the  olfactory  bulb  and  tract;  a  strand  of  gelatinous  tissue  in  the  interior 
of  the  bulb  indicates  the  position  of  the  original  cavity.  From  the  posterior  part  the 
anterior  perforated  substance  and  the  pyriform  lobe  are  developed;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  month  the  latter  forms  a  curved  elevation  continuous  behind 
with  the  medial  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe,  and  consisting,  from  before  backward, 
of  the  gyrus  olfactorius  lateralis,  gyrus  ambiens,  and  gyrus  semilunaris,  parts  which 
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mthe  adult  brain  are  represented  by  the  lateral  root  of  the  olfactory  tract  and  the 
uncus.  The  position  and  connections  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  rhinen- 
cephalon  are  described  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain. 

The  eorpiu  atilatnm  (Figs.  651  and  653)  appears  in  the  fourth  week  as  a  triani^ular 
tJiicketiing  of  the  floor  of  the  telencephalon  between  the  optic  recess  and  the 
interventricular  foramen,  and  continuous  behind  with  the  thalamic  part  of  the 
diencephalon.  It  increases  in  size,  and  by  the  second  month  b  seen  as  a  swelling 
in  the  floor  of  the  future  lateral  ventricle ;  this  swelling  reaches  as  far  as  the  posterior 
end  of  the  primitive  hembphere,  and  when  this  part  of  the  hemisphere  grows 
backward  and  downward  to  form  the  temporal  lobe,  the  posterior  part  of  the  corpus 
striatum  is  carried  into  the  roof  of  the  inferior  horn  of  the  ventricle,  where  it  is 
seen  as  the  tail  of  the  caudate  nucleus  in  the  adult  brain.  During  the  fourth  and 
fifth  months  the  corpus  striatum  becomes  incompletely  subdivided  by  the  fibers  of 
the  internal  capsule  into  two  masses,  an  inner,  the  eawUte  naeleus,  and  an  outer, 
the  lantifanm  nneleos.  In  front,  the  corpus  striatum  is  continuous  with  the  anterior 
perforated  substance;  laterally  it  is  confluent  for  a  time  with  that  portion  of  the 
wall  of  the  vesicle  which  is  developed  into  the  insula,  but  this  continuity  is  sub- 
sequently interrupted  by  the  fibers  of  the  external  capsule. 


Jra.  6SS. — DlacniiuiiBtlo  oolwimt  leaUaa  of  brato  to  ibow  relationa  of  neopnUiuin,    (Atlei  HbJ    Ci.  Corpiu  aCrUtum. 
Th.  Tlulamiu. 

The  neopalUnm  (Fig.  656)  forms  the  remaining,  and  by  far  the  greater,  part  of  the 
cerebral  hemisphere.  It  consists,  at  an  early  stage,  of  a  relatively  large,  more  or 
Jess  hemispherical  cavity — the  primitive  lateral  ventricle — enclosed  by  a  thin  wall 
from  which  the  cortex  of  the  hemisphere  is  developed.  The  vesicle  expands  in  all 
directions,  but  more  especially  upward  and  backward,  so  that  by  the  third  month 
the  hemispheres  cover  the  diencephalon,  by  the  sixth  they  overlap  the  mid-brain, 
and  by  the  eighth  the  hind-brain. 

The  median  lamina  uniting  the  two  hemispheres  does  not  share  in  their  expan- 
sion, and  thus  the  hemispheres  are  separated  by  a  deep  cleft,  the  forerunner  of 
the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  this  cleft  is  occupied  by  a  septum  of  mesodermal 
tissue  which  constitutes  the  primitive  talz  cerebri.  Coincidently  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  vesicle,  its  cavity  is  drawn  out  into  three  prolongations  which  represent 
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the  horns  of  the  future  lateral  ventricle;  the  h  inder  end  of  the  vesicle  is  carried  down- 
ward and  forward  and  forms  the  inferior  horn;  the  posterior  horn  is  produced 
somewhat  later,  in  association  with  the  backward  growth  of  the  occipital  lobe  of 
the  hemisphere.  The  roof-plate  of  the  primitive  fore-brain  remains  thin  and  of  an 
epithelial  character;  it  is  invaginated  into  the  lateral  ventricle  along  the  medial 
wall  of  the  hemisphere.  This  invagination  constitutes  the  choroidal  fissure,  and 
extends  from  the  interventricular  foramen  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  vesicle.  Meso- 
dermal tissue,  continuous  with  that  of  the  primitive  falx  cerebri,  and  carrying 
bloodvessels  with  it,  spreads  between  the  two  layers  of  the  invaginated  fold  and 
forms  the  rudiment  of  the  tela  choroidea;  the  margins  of  the  tela  become  highly 
vascular  and  form  the  choroid  plexuses  which  for  some  months  almost  completely 
fill  the  ventricular  cavities;  the  tela  at  the  same  time  invaginates  the  epithelial 
toof  of  the  diencephalon  to  form  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  third  ventricle.  By 
the  downward  and  forward  growth  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  vesicle  to  form  the 
temporal  lobe  the  choroidal  fissure  finally  reaches  from  the  interventricular  fora- 
men to  the  extremity  of  the  inferior  horn  of  the  ventricle. 

ChoraidiU  fiefwrt 


eallonan 

1  j)ellu&idlin 


Corpora  quadrtgeminc 
Ceribral  aqnedvc 
Cerebral  peditncU 


Fia.  eS7.— Madiin  HcitUil  HelJon  oi  briin  oT  hunmn  embryo  of  lour  monthi      (Msnhwid.) 

Parallel  with  but  above  and  in  front  of  the  choroidal  fissure  the  medial  wall  of 
the  cerebral  vesicle  becomes  folded  outward  and  gives  rise  to  the  hlppocunpal 
fissure  on  the  medial  surface  and  to  a  corresponding  elevation,  the  hippocunpos, 
within  the  ventricular  cavity.  The  gray  or  ganglionic  covering  of  the  wall  of  the 
vesicle  ends  at  the  inferior  margin  of  the  fissure  is  a  thickened  edge;  beneath  this 
the  marginal  or  reticular  layer  (future  white  substance)  is  exposed  and  its  lower 
thinned  edge  is  continuous  with  the  epithelial  invagination  covering  the  choroid 
plexus  (Fig.  6.56).  As  a  result  of  the  later  downward  and  forward  growth  of  the 
temporal  lobe  the  hippocampal  fissure  and  the  parts  associated  with  it  extend  from 
the  interventricular  foramen  to  the  end  of  the  inferior  horn  of  the  ventricle. 
The  thickened  edge  of  gray  substance  becomes  the  gyrus  dentatus,  the  fasciola 
cinerea  and  the  supra-  and  subcallosal  gyri,  while  the  free  edge  of  the  white  sub- 
stance forms  the  fimbria  hippocampi  and  the  body  and  cms  of  the  fornix.  The 
corpus  callosum  is  developed  within  the  arch  of  the  hippocampal  fissure,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  fissure  forms,  in  the  adult  brain,  the  callosal  fissure  on  the  medial 
surface  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  Commissures  (Fig.  657). — The  development  of  the  posterior  commissure 
has  already  been  referred  to  (page  743).    The  great  commisssures  of  the  faemi- 
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spheres,  viz.,  the  corpus  callosmn,  the  tondx,  and  anteriw  c<nnmis8areB,  arise  from 
the  lamina  terminalis.  About  the  fourth  month  a  small  thickening  appears  in 
this  lamina,  immediately  in  front  of  the  interventricular  foramen.  The  lower 
part  of  this  thickening  is  soon  constricted  off,  and  fibers  appear  in  it  to  form 
the  anterior  commissure.  The  upper  part  continues  to  grow  with  the  hemispheres, 
and  is  invaded  by -two  sets  of  fibers.  Transverse  fibers,  extending  between  the 
hemispheres,  pass  into  its  dorsal  part,  which  is  now  differentiated  as  the  corpus 
callosum  (in  rare  cases  the  corpus  callosum  is  not  developed).  Into  the  ventral 
part  longitudinal  fibers  from  the  hippocampus  pass  to  the  lamina  terminalis,  and 
through  that  structure  to  the  corpora  mamillaria;  these  fibers  constitute  the 
fornix.  A  small  portion,  lying  antero-inferiorly  between  the  corpus  callosum  and 
fornix,  is  not  invaded  by  the  conomissural  fibers;  it  remains  thin,  and  later  a 
cavity,  the  cavity  of  the  septom  peQaddiim,  forms  in  its  interior. 

Fissures  and  Sold. — The  outer  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  is  at  first  smooth, 
but  later  it  exhibits  a  number  of  elevations  or  convolutions,  separated  from  each 
other  by  fissures  and  sulci,  most  of  which 

make  their  appearance  during  the  sixth  ParieitU 

or  seventh  months  of  fetal  life.    The  optmdum 

UTva  fissure  is  applied  to  such  grooves  as 
involve  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cere- 
bral wall,  and  thus  produce  correspond- 
ing eminences  in  the  ventricular  cavity, 
while  the  sidci  affect  only  the  superficial 
part  of  the  wall,  and  therefore  leave  no 
impressions  in  the  ventricle.  The  fissures 
comprise  the  ehonudal  and  hippocampal 
already  described,  and  two  others,  viz., 
the  calearinfl  and  collateral,  which  pro- 
duce the  swellings  known  respectively 
as  the  calcar  avis  and  the  collateral 
auinence  in  the  ventricular  cavity.  Of 
the  sulci  the  following  may  be  referred 

to,   viz.,   the    central    sulcus    {fissure   (^  Frontal ojiercnium 

Mando),    which    is    developed     in     two  f,o.  858.-Ou»r  .uri««  of  «««br.l  bermsphere  ol 

parts;   the  intrapuietal   salens   in   four  hunum  embn-o  ot  aboui  fiv.  manth.. 

parts;  and  the  cinfulate  sulcus  in  two 

or  three  parts.  The  lateral  cerebral  or  SrMan  fissure  differs  from  all  the  other 
fissures  in  its  mode  of  development.  It  appears  about  the  third  month  as  a  depres- 
sion, the  Sylvian  fossa,  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemisphere  (Fig.  658);  this 
f<»sa  corresponds  with  the  position  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  its  floor  is  moulded 
to  form  the  insula.  The  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  the  cortex 
of  the  insula  and  the  subjacent  corpus  striatum  prevents  this  part  of  the  hemi- 
sphere wall  from  expanding  at  the  same  rate  as  the  portions  which  surround  it. 
The  neighboring  parts  of  the  hemisphere  therefore  gradually  grow  over  and  cover 
in  the  insula,  and  constitute  the  temporal,  parietal,  frontal,  and  orbital  opereula 
of  the  adult  brain.  The  frontal  and  orbital  opereula  are  the  last  to  form,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year  after  birth  the  insula  is  completely  submerged  by  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  opereula.  The  fissures  separating  the  opposed  margins  of  the  oper- 
eula constitute  the  composite  lateral  cerebral  fissure. 

If  a  section  across  the  wall  of  the  hemisphere  about  the  sixth  week  be  examined 
microscopically  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  thin  marginal  or  reticular  layer,  a 
thick  ependymal  layer,  and  a  thin  intervening  mantle  layer.  Neuroblasts  from  the 
ependymal  and  mantle  layers  migrate  into  the  deep  part  of  the  marginal  layer  and 
form  the  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  nerve  fibers  which  form  the  underlying 
white  substance  of  the  hemispheres  consbt  at  first  of  outgrowths  from  the  cells  of 
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the  corpora  striata  and  thalami;  later  the  fibers  from  the  cells  of  the  cortex  are 
added.  Medullation  of  these  fibers  begins  about  the  time  of  birth  and  continues 
until  puberty.  A  summary  of  the  parts  derived  from  the  brain  vesicles  is  given  m 
the  following  table: 


Hind-brain  or 
Rhombencephalon 


1.  Myelencephalon 


2.  Metencephalon 


3;  Isthmus  rhomb- 
encephali 


Mid-brain  or  Mesencephalon 


Fore-brain  or 
Prosencephalon 


Medulla  oblongata 
Lower  part  of  fourth 

ventricle. 
Pons 

Cerebellum 
Intermediate  part  of  fourth 

ventricle. 
Anterior  medullary  velum 
Brachia  conjunctiva 

cerebelii. 
Upper  part  of  fourth 

ventricle. 
Cerebral  peduncles 
Lamina  quadrigemina 
Cerebral  aqueduct. 
Thalamus 
Metathalamus 
Epithalamus 
Pars  mamillaris  hj-po- 

thalami 
Posterior  part  of  third 

ventricle. 
Anterior  part  of  third 

ventricle 
Pars  optica  hypo- 
thalami 
Cerebral  hemispheres 
Lateral  ventricles 
Interventricular  foramen. 

The  Cnnial  Nerres. — With  the  exception  of  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  acoustic 
nerves,  which  will  be  especially  considered,  the  cranial  nerves  are  developed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  spinal  ner\'es 
(see  page  735).  The  sensory  or 
afferent  nerves  are  derived  from 
the  cells  of  the  ganglion  rudiments 
of  the  neural  crest.  The  central 
processes  of  these  cells  grow  into 

^  the  brain  and  form  the  roots  of  the 
nerves,  while  the  peripheral  pro- 
cesses extend  outward,  and  consti- 

jFUKti  tute  their  fibers  of  distribution 
(Fig.  645).     It  has   been  seen,  in 

""  considering  the  development  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  (page  739),  that 
the  bactos  soUtarhu  (Fig.  660),  de- 
rived from  the  fibers  which  grow 
inward  from  the  ganglion  rudiments 
of  the  glossopharyngeal  and  vagus 
nerves,  is  the  homologue  of  the 
oral  bundle  in  the  cord  which  had 


1.  Diencephalon 


2.  Telencephalon 


Pia.  ese.— Tr>iuv«n 


■a  of  meduUit  obloncktM  ol 
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its  origin  in  the  posterior  nerve  roots.  The  motor  or  efferent  nerves  arise  as  out- 
growths of  the  neuroblasts  situated  in  the  basal  laminfe  of  the  mid-  and  hind- 
brain.  While,  however,  the  spinal  motor  nerve  roots  arise  in  one  series  from  the 
basal  lamina,  the  cranial  motor  nerves  are  grouped  into  two  sets,  according  as 
they  spring  from  the  medial  or  lateral  parts  of  the  basal  lamina.  To  the  former 
set  belong  the  oculomotor,  trochlear,  abducent,  and  hj^ioglossal  nerves;  to  the 
latter,  the  accessory  and  the  motor  fibers  of  the  trigeminal,  facial,  glossopharyn- 
ga\,  vagus  nerves  (Figs.  659,  660). 


Floor-plala 
FiQ.  600.— Truwv«ns  eectioo  of  dukIuIU  DblnntBtK  of  human  embryo.     (\[tu  Hii.) 

THE  MZDTTLLA  SPINALIS  OB  SPINAL  COBD. 

The  medolla  spinalis  or  spinal  cord  forms  the  elongated,  nearly  cylindrical,  part 
of  the  central  nervous  system  which  occupies  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  vertebral 
canal.  Its  average  length  in  the  male  is  about  45  cm.,  in  the  female  from  42  to  43 
cm.,  while  its  weight  amounts  to  about  30  gms.  It  extends  from  the  level  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  atlas  to  that  of  the  lower  border  of  the  first,  or  upper  border 
of  the  second,  lumbar  vertebra.  Above,  it  is  continuous  with  the  brain;  below,  it 
ends  in  a  conical  extremity,  the  eoima  medollaria,  from  the  apex  of  which  a  delicate 
filament,  the  filnm  tenninale,  descends  as  far  as  the  first  segment  of  the  coccyx 
(Fig.  661). 

The  position  of  the  medulla  spinalis  varies  with  the  movements  of  the  vertebral 
column,  its  lower  extremity  being  drawn  slightly  upward  when  the  column  is 
Sexed.  It  also  varies  at  different  periods  of  life;  up  to  the  third  month  of  fetal 
life  the  medulla  spinalis  is  as  long  as  the  vertebral  canal,  but  from  this  stage  onward 
the  vertebral  column  elongates  more  rapidly  than  the  medulla  spinalis,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  fifth  month  the  medulla  spinalis  terminates  at  the  base  of  the  sacrum, 
and  at  birth  about  the  third  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  medulla  spinalis  does  not  fill  the  part  of  the  vertebral  canal  in  which  it  lies; 
it  is  ensheathed  by  three  protective  membranes,  separated  from  each  other  by  two 
concentric  spaces.  The  three  membranes  are  named  from  without  inward,  the 
dura  mat«T,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater.  The  dnra  mater  is  a  strong,  fibrous 
membrane  which  forms  a  wide,  tubular  sheath ;  this  sheath  extends  below  the  ter- 
mination of  the  medulla  spinalis  and  ends  in  a  pointed  cul-de-sac  at  the  level  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  second  sacral  vertebra.  The  dura  mater  is  separated  from  the 
wall  of  the  vertebral  canal  by  the  epidural  cavity,  which  contains  a  quantity  of  loose 
areolar  tissue  and  a  plexus  of  ^'eins;  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  subjacent 
arachnoid  is  a  capillary  inter\'al,  the  snbdoial  cavity,  which  contains  a  small  quan- 
lity  of  fluid,  probably  of  the  nature  of  lymph.   The  arachnoid  is  a  thin,  transparent 
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sheath,  separated  from  the  pia  mater  by  a  comparatively  wide  interval,  the  sub- 
arachnoid cavity,  which  is  filled  with  cerebrospinal  fluid.  The  pia  mater  closely 
invests  the  medulla  spinalis  and  sends  delicate  septa  into  its  substance;  a  narrow 
band,  the  Ugamentnm  denttculatom,  extends  along  each  of  its  lateral  surfaces 
and  is  attached  by  a  series  of  pointed  processes  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura 
mater. 

Thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal  nerves  spring  from  the  medulla  spinalis,  each  nene 
having  an  anterior  or  ventral,  and  a  posterior  or  dorsal  root,  the  latter  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  an  oval  swelling, 
the  spinal  ganglion,  which  contains  numerous 
nerve  cells.  Each  root  consists  of  several 
bundles  of  nerve  fibers,  and  at  its  attachment 
extends  for  some  distance  along  the  side  of 
the  medulla  spinalis.  The  pairs  of  spinal 
nerves  are  grouped  as  I'ollows:  cervical  8, 
thoracic  12,  lumbar  5,  sacral  5,  Gocc\'geal  1. 
and,  for  convenience  of  description,  tbe 
medulla  spinalis  is  divided  into  cervical, 
thoracic,  lumbar  and  sacral  regions,  corre- 
sponding with  the  attachments  of  the  different 
groups  of  nerves. 

Although  no  trace  of  transverse  segmen- 
tation is  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  medulla 
]  spinalis,  it  is  convenient  to  regard  it  as  being 

built  up  of  a  series  of  superimposed  spinal 
segmenta  or  nenromeres,   each  of   which  has 
a  length  equivalent  to  the  extent  of  attach- 
ment of  a  pair  of  spinal  nerves.    Since  the  ex- 
tent of  attachment  of  the  successive  pairs  of 
nerves  varies  in  different  parts,  it  follows  that 
the  spinal  segments  are  of  varying  lengths; 
thus,  in  the  cer\'ical  region  they  average  about 
13  mm.,  in  the  mid-thoracic  region  about  26 
mm.,  while  in  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions 
they  diminish  rapidly  from  about  15  mm.  at 
Fw.  661.— smiiiai  aectton  ot  verMbrii  cuiii    ^^^  \eve\  of  the  first  pair  of  lumbar  nerves  to 
«<HS"fiSm'^b'3^.  ''U'*i,"Fi™t''.S'Eith    *i*>o"t  ■*  »»in-  opposite  the  attachments  of  the 
1™^  ''"•tint,  Sti.   eBcond  BKrai  ""•''^    lower  sacral  nerves. 
dun  niBter,    3,  Lower  eiiremity  of  meduiiB        As  a  conscQUence  of  the  relative  incuualitv 

Bpinalu.   4.  IntrmdufBl,  ind  5.  Eib-Bduml  noi-      ...  .  ,  .i       c  .i  i    u  .       i- 

uoni  of  Eium  termiDsia.  6.  Att&ctiinBDt  m  the  rates  01  growth  Of  the  medulla  spmalis 
ITbmuu  ^'"'°"  ^  "  "■"""  "Mcyi.  ^^^  vertebral  column,  the  nerve  roots,  which 
in  the  early  embryo  passed  transversely  out- 
ward to  reach  their  respective  intervertebral  foramina,  become  more  and  more 
oblique  in  direction  from  above  downward,  so  that  the  lumbar  and  sacral  ner\'es 
descend  almost  vertically  to  reach  their  points  of  exit.  From  the  appearance  these 
nerves  present  at  their  attachment  to  the  medulla  spinalis  and  from  their  great 
length  they  are  collectively  termed  the  canda  eqnina  (Fig.  662). 

The  filnm  terminale  is  a  delicate  filament,  about  20  cm.  in  length,  prolonged 
downward  from  the  apex  of  the  conns  medullaris.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  an  upper 
and  a  lower.  The  upper  part,  or  fllom  terminale  intemnm,  measures  about  15  cm. 
in  length  and  reaches  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  second  sacral  vertebra .  It 
is  contained  within  the  tubular  sheath  of  dura  mater,  and  is  surrounded  by  tbe 
nerves  forming  the  cauda  equina,  from  which  it  can  be  readily  recognized  by  its 
bluish-white  color.    The  lower  part,  or  fllnm  tarminale  externum,  is  closely  invested 
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by,  and  is  adherent  to,  the  dura  mater;  it  extends  downward  from  the  apex  of  the 

tubular  sheath  and  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  first  segment  of  the  coccyx. 

The  filum  terminate  consists  mainly  of 

fibrous  tissue,  continuous  above  with 

that  of  the  pia  mater.   Adhering  to  its 

outer  surface,  however,  are  a  few  strands 

of  nerve  fibers  which  probably  represent 

rudimentary  second  and  third  coccygeal 

nerves;  further,  the  central  canal  of  the 

medulla  spinalb  extends  downward  into 

it  for  5  or  6  cm. 

Enlargements. — ^The  medulla  spinalis 
is  not  quite  cylindrical,  being  slightly 
flattened  from  before  backward;  it  also 


DecusscUion  of 
the  pyramids 


Anterior  median 
fiamre 


Dura  mater 


Contia  meduUaria 


Posterior  nerveroots 


FUufn  ierminaU 


Postero- 

intermediate 

sulcus 


Cervical 
enlargement 


Posterior 
median  sulcus 

Posiero' 
lateral  sulcus 


Jjwmhar 
enlargement 


'Gonus 


-^  Filum  — 


Via.  662. — Cauda  equina  and  filum  terminale   seen 
from  bahind.     The  dura  nuiter   has   been  opened    and 
out,  and  the  arachnoid  has  been  removed. 


Ventral  aspect       Dorsal  aspect 
Fui.  663. — Diagrams  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 
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presents  two  swellings  or  enlargements,  an  upper  or  cervical,  and  a  lower  or  lumbar 
(Fig.  663). 

The  cerrical  flnlaiffement  is  the  more  pronounced,  and  corresponds  with  the  attach- 
ments of  the  large  nerves  which  supply  the  upper  limbs.  It  extends  from  about 
the  third  cervical  to  the  second  thoracic  vertebra,  its  maximum  circumference 
(about  38  mm.)  being  on  a  level  with  the  attachment  of  the  sixth  pair  of  cervical 
nerves. 

The  lumbar  flnlarg>flment  gives  attachment  to  the  nerves  which  supply  the  lower 
limbs.  It  commences  about  the  level  of  the  ninth  thoracic  vertebra,  and  reaches 
its  maximum  circumference,  of  about  33  mm.,  opposite  the  last  thoracic  vertebra, 
below  which  it  tapers  rapidly  into  the  conus  medullaris. 

FUsures  and  Sulci  (Fig.  664).^An  anterior  median  fissure  and  a  posterior 
median  sulcus  incompletely  divide  the  medulla  spinalis  into  two  symmetrical 
parts,  which  are  joined  across  the  middle  tine  by  a  commissural  band  of  nervous 
matter. 

Potltrior  nudian  tuletu 


The  Anterior  Hediui  Fissure  (fissura  mediana  anterior)  has  an  average  depth  of 
about  3  mm.,  but  this  is  increased  in  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  It 
contains  a  double  fold  of  pia  mater,  and  its  floor  is  formed  by  a  transverse  band 
of  white  substance,  the  anterior  white  cimunlssure,  which  is  perforated  by  blood- 
vessels on  their  way  to  or  from  the  central  part  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 

The  Posterior  Median  Sulcus  (aulcua  medianus  ■posterior)  is  very  shallow;  from  it 
a  septum  of  neuroglia  reaches  rather  more  than  half-way  into  the  substance  of  the 
medulla  spinalis;  this  septum  varies  in  depth  from  4  to  6  mm.,  but  diminishes 
considerably  in  the  Jower  part  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 

On  either  side  of  the  posterior  median  sulcus,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it, 
the  posterior  nerve  roots  are  attached  along  a  vertical  furrow  named  the  postero- 
lateral sulcus.  The  portion  of  the  medulla  spinalis  which  lies  between  this  and  the 
posterior  median  sulcus  is  named  the  posterior  funiculus.  In  the  cervical  and  upper 
thoracic  regions  this  funiculus  presents  a  longitudinal  furrow,  the  postero-inter- 
mediate  sulcus ;  this  marks  the  position  of  a  septum  which  extends  into  the  posterior 
funiculus  and  subdivides  it  into  two  fasciculi — a  medial,  named  the  taseicalas 
fiacUis  [tract  of  Goll);  and  a  lateral,  the  fasciculus  caneatos  {tract  of  Burdach) 
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(Fig.  672).  The  portion  of  the  medulla  spinalis  which  lies  in  front  of  the  postero- 
lateral sulcus  is  termed  the  antero-lateral  region.  The  anterior  nerve  roots,  unlike 
the  posterior,  are  not  attached  in  linear  series,  and  their  position  of  exit  is  not 
marked  by  a  sulcus.  They  arise  by  separate  bundles  which  spring  from  the  anterior 
column  of  gray  substance  and,  passing  forward  through  the  white  substance, 
emerge  over  an  area  of  some  slight  width.  The  most  lateral  of  these  bundles  is 
generally  taken  as  a  dividing  line  which  separates  the  antero-lateral  region  into 
two  parts,  viz.,  an  anterior  funiculus,  between  the  anterior  median  fissure  and  the 
most  lateral  of  the  anterior  nerve  roots;  and  a  lateral  funiculus,  between  the  exit 
of  these  roots  and  the  postero-lateral  sulcus.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical 
region  a  series  of  nerve  roots  passes  outward  through  the  lateral  funiculus  of  the 
medulla  spinalis;  these  unite  tq  form  the  spinal  portion  of  the  accessory  nerve, 
which  runs  upward  and  enters  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  foramen  magnum. 
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Fig.  665.— Curves  showing  the  sectional  area  at  different  levels  of  the  cord.    The  ordinates  show  the  area  in  sq.  mm. 

(Donaldson  and  Davis.) 

The  Intemal  Stmcture  of  fhe  Medulla  Spinalis. — On  examining  a  transverse 
section  of  the  medulla  spinalis  (Fig.  664)  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  gray  and  white 
nervous  substance,  Jthe  former  being  enclosed  within  the  latter. 

Oray  Substance  (sttbstantia  grisea  centralis), — ^The  gray  substance  consists  of 
two  synmietrical  portions,  one  in  each  half  of  the  medulla  spinalis:  these  are 
joined  across  the  middle  line  by  a  transverse  commissure  of  gray  substance,  through 
which  runs  a  minute  canal,  the  central  canal,  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  a 
transverse  section  each  half  of  the  gray  substance  is  shaped  like  a  comma  or 
crescent,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  laterally;  and  these,  together  with 
the  intervening  gray  commissure,  present  the  appearance  of  the  letter  H.  An 
imaginary  coronal  plane  through  the  central  canal  serves  to  divide  each  crescent 
into  an  anterior  or  ventral,  and  a  posterior  or  dorsal  column. 

The  Anterior  Colunm  (columna  anterior;  anterior  comu),  directed  forward?  is 
broad  and  of  a  rounded  or  quadrangular  shape.  Its  posterior  part  is  termed  the 
base,  and  its  anterior  part  the  head,  but  these  are  not  differentiated  from  each  other 
by  any  well-defined  constriction.  It  is  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  medulla 
spinalis  by  a  layer  of  white  substance  which  is  traversed  by  the  bundles  of  the 
anterior  nerve  roots.  In  the  thoracic  region,  the  postero-lateral  part  of  the  anterior 
column  projects  lateralward  as  a  triangular  field,  which  is  named  the  lateral  colunm 
(columna  lateralis;  lateral  comu). 

The  Posterior  Column  (columna  posterior;  posterior  comu)  is  long  and  slender, 
and  is  directed  backward  and  lateralward:  it  reaches  almost  as  far  as  the  postero- 
lateral sulcus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  white  substance,  the 
tract  of  lissauer.  It  consists  of  a  base,  directly  continuous  with  the  base  of  the 
anterior  horn,  and  a  neck  or  slightly  constricted  portion,  which  is  succeeded  by 
an  oval  or  fusiform  area,  termed  the  head,  of  which  the  apex  approaches  the  postero- 
lateral sulcus.  The  apex  is  capped  by  a  V-shaped  or  crescentic  mass  of  trans- 
lucent, gelatinous  neuroglia,  termed  the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando,  which 
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both  neuroglia  cells,  and  small  nerve  cells.  Between  the  anterior  and 
columns  the  gray  substance  extends  as  a  series  of  processes  into  the 
lateral  funiculus,  to  form  a  net-work  called  the  foi- 
matio  nticnlaris. 

The  quantity  of  gray  substance,  as  well  as  the  form 
which  it  presents  on  transverse  section,  varies  mark- 
edly at  different  levels.  In  the  thoracic  region  it  is 
small,  not  only  in  amount  but  relatively  to  the  sur- 
rounding white  substance.  In  the  cervical  and  lum- 
bar enlargements  it  is  greatly  increased :  in  the  latter, 
and  especially  in  the  conns  medullaris,  its  proportion 
to  the  white  substance  is  greatest  (Fig,  665),  In 
the  cervical  region  its  posterior  column  is  compara- 
tively narrow,  while,  its  anterior  is  broad  and  ex- 
panded; in  the  thoracic  region,  both  columns  are 
attenuated,  and  the  lateral  column  is  evident;  in 
the  lumbar  enlargement,  both  are  expanded;  while 
in  the  conus  medullaris  the  gray  substance  assumes 
the  form  of  two  oval  masses,  one  in  each  half  of  the 
cord,  connected  together  by  a  broad  gray  commissure. 

The  Cantoal  Canal  {canalis  centralis)  runs  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  The 
portion  of  gray  substance  in  front  of  the  canal  is 
named  the  anterior  pvj  commissure;  that  behind  it, 
the  posterior  fray  commissare.  The  former  is  thin, 
and  is  in  contact  anteriorly  with  the  anterior  white 
commissure:  it  contains  a  couple  of  lon^tudinal 
veins,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line.  The 
posterior  gray  commissure  reaches  from  the  central 
canal  to  the  posterior  median  septum,  and  is  thin- 
nest in  the  thoracic  region,  and  thickest  in  the  conus 
medullaris.  The  central  canal  is  continued  upward 
ThS.  through  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
opens  into  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain;  below, 
it  reaches  for  a  short  distance  into  the  filum  tenni- 
nale.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  conus  medullaris  it 
exhibits  a  fusiform  dilatation,  the  terminal  ventricle; 
this  has  a  vertical  measurement  of  from  8  to  10 
mm,,  is  triangular  on  cross-section  with  its  base 
directed  forward,  and  tends  to  undergo  obliteration 
after  the  age  of  forty  years. 

Throughout  the  cervical  and  thoracic  regions  the 
central  canal  is  situated  in  the  anterior  third  of  the 
medulla  spinalis;  in  the  lumbar  enlargement  it  is 
near  the  middle,  and  in  the  conus  medullaris  it 
approaches  the  posterior  surface.  It  is  filled  with 
cerebrospinal  fluid,  and  lined  by  ciliated,  columnar 
epithelium,  outside  of  which  is  an  encircling  band 
of  gelatinous  substance,  the  sabstantia  gelatinosa 
centralis.  This  gelatinous  substance  consists  mainly 
of  neuroglia,  but  contains  a  few  nerve  cells  and 
fibers;  it  is  traversed  by  processes  from  the  deep  ends 
of  the  columnar  ciliated  cells  which  line  the  central 
canal  (Fig.  667). 
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Stmetare  of  the  Qnj  Sabstance. — The  gray  substance  consists  of  numerous  nerve 
cells  and  nerve  fibers  held  together  by  neuroglia.    Throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  gray  substance  the  neuroglia  presents  the  appearance  of  a  sponge-like  net- 
work, but  around  the  central  canal  and  on  the  apices  of  the  posterior  columns 
it  consists  of  the  gelatinous  substance  already  referred  to.    The  nerve  cells  are 
multipolar,  and  vary  greatly  in  size  and  shape.  They  consist  of  (1)  motor  cells  of 
large  size,  which  are  situated  in  the  anterior  horn,  and  are  especially  numerous  in 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements;  the  axons  of  most  of  these  cells  pass  out  to 
form  the  anterior  nerve  roots,  but  before  leaving  the  white  substance  they  fre- 
quently give  off  collaterals,  which  reenter  and  ramify  in  the  gray  substance.'    (2) 
Cellsof  smallor  medium  size,  whose 
axons  pass  into  the  white  matter, 
where  some  pursue  an  ascending, 
and  others  adescending  course,  but 

most  of  them  divide  in  a  T-shape  CoUaUni 

mannerintodescending and  ascend- 
ing processes.  They  give  off  col- 
laterals which  enter  and  ramify  in 
the  gray  substance,  and  the  termi- 
nations of  the  axons  behave  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  lengths  of 
these  axons  vary  greatly:  some 
are  short  and  pass  only  between 
adjoining  spinal  segments,  while 
others  are  longer  and  connect  more 
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distant  segments.  These  cells  and  their  processes  constitute  a  series  of  association 
or  intersecnwntal  nemons  (Fig.  668),  which  link  together  the  different  parts  of 
the  medulla  spinalis.  The  axons  of  most  of  these  cells  are  confined  to  that  ade 
of  the  medulla  spinalis  in  which  the  nerve  cells  are  situated,  but  some  cross  to  the 
opposite  side  through  the  anterior  commissure,  and  are  termed  crossed  eommissnial 
flbeis.  Some  of  these  latter  end  directly  in  the  gray  substance,  while  others  enter 
the  white  substance,  and  ascend  or  descend  in  it  for  varying  distances,  before  finally 
terminating  in  the  gray  substance.    (3)  Cells  of  the  tj-pe  II  of  Golp,  lunited  for  the 
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most  part  to  the  posterior  cdunm,  are  found  also  in  the  substantia  gelatinosa  of 
Rolando;  their  axons  are  short  and  entirely  confined  to  the  gray  substance^  in  which 
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Diagram  showing  a  f«w  of  the  connections  of  afferent  (sensory)  fibers  of  the  posterior  root  with  the  efferent 
fibers  from  the  ventral  column  and  with  the  various  long  ascending  fasciculi. 


they  break  up  into  numerous  fine  filaments.    Most  of  the  ner\'^e  cells  are  arranged  in 
longitudinal  columns,  and  appear  as  groups  on  transverse  section  (Figs.  669, 670, 671). 
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Fio.  670. — Diagram  showing  possible  connection  of  long  descending  fibers  from  higher  centers  with  the  motor 

celb  of  the  ventral  column  through  association  fibers. 


Nerve  CelLi  in  the  Anterior  Column. — ^The  nerve  cells  in  the  anterior  column  are 
arranged  in  columns  of  varying  length.  The  longest  occupies  the  medial  part  of 
the  anterior  column,  and  is  named  the  antero-medial  column:  it  is  well  marked  in 
C4,  C5,  again  from  C8  to  L4,  it  disappears  in  L5  and  SI  but  is  well  marked  in 
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S2,  S3  and  S4  (Bruce).i  Behind  it 
is  not  represented  in  L5,  S 1,  S2  nor 
dorsal  rami  of  the  spinal  nerves  to 
column.  In  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
enlargements,  where  the  anterior 
colunm  is  expanded  in  a  lateral  direct 
tion,  the  following  additional  col- 
umns are  present,  viz.:  (a)  antero- 
lateral, which  consists  of  two  groups, 
one  in  C4,  C5,  C6  the  other  in  C6, 
C7,  C8  in  the  cervical  enlargement 
and  of  a  group  from  L2  to  S2  in 
the  lumbo-sacral  enlargement;  (6) 
postero-lateral,  in  the  lower  five  cer- 
vical, lower  four  lumbar,  and  upper 
three  sacral  segments ;  (c)  post-postero- 
lateral,  in  the  last  cervical,  first  tho- 
racic, and  upper  three  sacral  seg- 
ments; and  (d)  a  central,  in  the  lower 
four  lumbar  and  upper  two  sacral 
segments.  These  cell  groups  are  evi- 
dently related  to  the  nerve  roots  of 
the  brachial  and  sacral  plexuses  and 
supply  fibers  to  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  and  leg.  Throughout  the  base 
of  the  anterior  column  are  scattered 
solitary  ceUs,  the  axons  of  some  of 
which  form  crossed  commissural 
fibers,  while  others  constitute  the 
motor  fibers  of  the  posterior  nerve 
roots.     (See  footnote,  page  755.) 

Nenre  Cells  in  the  Lateral  Column. 
—These  form  a  column  which  is 
best  marked  where  the  lateral  gray 
column  is  differentiated,  viz.,  in  the 
thoracic  region;*  but  it  can  be  traced 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
medulla  spinalis  in  the  form  of 
groups  of  small  cells  which  are  situ- 
ated in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
formatio  reticularis.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  cervical  region  and  lower 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  as 
well  as  in  the  third  and  fourth  sac- 
ral segments  this  column  is  again 
differentiated.  In  the  medulla  it  is 
known  as  the  lateral  nudeiiB.  The 
cells  of  this  column  are  fusiform  or 
star-shaped,  and  of  a  medium  size: 
the  axons  of  some  of  them  pass  into 

-  Topocraphical  Atbw  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  1901. 

*  Aeoordizig  to  Bruce  and  Pirie  (B.  M.  J.,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1906)  this  column  eztendii  from  the  middle 
of  the  eishtn  oenrical  segment  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  eecond  lumbar  or  the  upper  part  of  the  third 
hunbar 


is  a  dorso-medial  column  of  small  cells,  which 
below  S4.  Its  axons  probably  pass  into  the 
supply  the  dorsal  musculature  of  the  spinal 
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FiQ.  671. — ^Transverse  aeotions  of  the  medulla  spinalis  at 
different  levels  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  principal  cell 
columns. 
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the  anterior  nerve  roots,  by  which  they  are  carried  to  the  sympathetic  Denies: 
they  constitute  the  white  rami  and  are  sympathetic  or  visceral  efferent  fibers;  they 
are  also  known  as  preganglionic  fibers  of  the  synuMtthetic  system;  the  axons  of  others 
pass  into  the  anterior  and  lateral  funiculi,  where  they  become  longitudinal. 

Nerve  Cells  in  the  Posterior  Column. — 1.  The  dorsal  nucleus  {nucleus  dorsalis;  col- 
umn of  Clarke)  occupies  the  medial  part  of  the  base  of  the  posterior  colunm,  and 
appears  on  the  transverse  section  as  a  well-defined  oval  area.  It  begins  below 
at  the  level  of  the  second  or  third  lumbar  nerve,  and  reaches  its  maximum  size 
opposite  the  twelfth  thoracic  nerve.  Above  the  level  of  the  ninth  thoracic  nen^e 
its  size  diminishes,  and  the  column  ends  opposite  the  last  cervical  or  first  thoracic 
nerve.  It  is  represented,  however,  in  the  other  regions  by  scattered  ceUs,  which 
become  aggregated  to  form  a  cervical  nucleus  opposite  the  third  cervical  ner\T, 
and  a  sacral  nucleus  in  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  sacral  region.  Its  cells 
are  of  medium  size,  and  of  an  oval  or  pyriform  shape;  their  axons  pass* into  the 
peripheral  part  of  the  lateral  funiculus  of  the  same  side,  and  there  ascend,  prob- 
ably in  dorsal  spinocerebellar  (direct  cerebellar)  fasciculus.  2.  The  nerve  cells  in  the 
substantia  ^elatinosa  of  Rolando  are  arranged  in  three  zones:  a  posterior  or  margi- 
nal, of  large  angiilar  or  fusiform  cells;  an  intermediate,  of  small  fusiform  cells;  and 
an  anterior,  of  star-shaped  cells.  The  axons  of  these  cells  pass  into  the  lateral 
and  posterior  funiculi,  and  there  assume  a  vertical  course.  In  the  anterior  zone 
some  Golgi  cells  are  found  whose  short  axons  ramify  in  the  gray  substance.  3. 
Solitary  cells  of  varying  form  and  size  are  scattered  throughout  the  posterior 
column.  Some  of  these  are  grouped  to  form  the  posterior  basal  column  in  the  base 
of  the  posterior  column,  lateral  to  the  dorsal  nucleus;  the  posterior  basal  column 
is  well-marked  in  the  gorilla  (Waldeyer),  but  is  ill-defined  in  man.  The  axons  of 
its  cells  pass  partly  to  the  posterior  and  lateral  funiculi  of  the  same  side,'  and 
partly  through  the  anterior  white  conmiissure  to  the  lateral  funiculus  of  the 
opposite  side.  Golgi  cells,  type  II,  located  in  this  region  send  axons  to  the  lateral 
and  ventral  columns. 

A  few  star-shaped  or  fusiform  nerve  cells  of  varying  size  are  found  in  the  sub- 
stantia gelatinosa  centralis.  Tbeir  axons  pass  into  the  lateral  funiculus  of  the 
same,  or  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  nerve  fibers  in  the  gray  substance  form  a  dense  interlacement  of  minute 
fibrils  among  the  nerve  cells.  This  interlacement  is  formed  partly  of  axons  which 
pass  from  the  cells  in  the  gray  substance  to  enter  the  white  funiculi  or  nerve  roots; 
partly  of  the  axons  of  Golgi's  cells  which  ramify  only  in  the  gray  substance;  and 
partly  of  collaterals  from  the  nerve  fibers  in  the  white  funiculi  which,  as  aheady 
stated,  enter  the  gray  substance  and  ramify  within  it. 

White  Substance  {substaniia  alba), — ^The  white  substance  of  the  medulla  spinalis 
consists  of  medullated  nerve  fibers  imbedded  in  a  spongelike  net-work  of  neuroglia, 
and  is  arranged  in  three  funiculi:  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior.  The  anterior 
funiculus  lies  between  the  anterior  median  fissure  and  the  most  lateral  of  the  ante- 
rior nerve  foots:  the  lateral  funiculus  between  these  nerve  roots  and  the  postero- 
lateral sulcus;  and  the  posterior  funiculus  between  the  postero-lateral  and  the  pos- 
terior median  sulci  (Fig.  672).  The  fibers  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  the  smallest 
being  found  in  the  fasciculus  gracilis,  the  tract  of  lissauer,  and  inner  part  of  the 
lateral  funiculus;  while  the  largest  are  situated  in  the  anterior  funiculus,  and  in  the 
peripheral  part  of  the  lateral  funiculus.  Some  of  the  nerve  fibers  assume  a  more 
or  less  transverse  direction,  as  for  example  those  which  cross  from  side  to  side 
in  the  anterior  white  commissure,  but  the  majority  pursue  a  longitudinal  course 
and  are  divisible  into  (1)  those  connecting  the  medulla  spinalis  with  the  brain  and 
conveying  impulses  to  or  from  the  latter,  and  (2)  those  which  are  confined  to  the 
medulla  spinalis  and  link  together  its  different  segments,  t.  e,,  intersegmental  or 
association  fibers. 
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Nerve  Fasciculi. — ^The  longitudinal  fibers  are  grouped  into  more  or  less  definite 
bundles  or  fasciculi.  These  are  not  recognizable  from  each  other  in  the  normal 
state,  and  their  existence  has  been  determined  by  the  following  methods:  (1) 
A.  Waller  discovered  that  if  a  bundle  of  nerve  fibers  be  cut,  the  portions  of  the 
fibers  which  are  separated  from  their  cells  rapidly  degenerate  and  become  atrophied, 
while  the  cells  and  the  parts  of  the  fibers  connected  with  them  undergo  little  alter- 
ation.^ This  is  known  as  Wallerian  degeneration.  Similarly,  if  a  group  of  nerve 
cells  be  destroyed,  the  fibers  arising  from  them  undergo  degeneration.  Thus, 
if  the  motor  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex  be  destroyed,  or  if  the  fibers  arising  from 
these  cells  be  severed,  a  descending  degeneration  from  the  seat  of  injury  takes 
place  in  the  fibers.  In  the  same  manner,  if  a  spinal  ganglion  be  destroyed,  or  the 
fibers  which  pass  from  it  into  the  medulla  spinalis  be  cut,  an  ascending  degenera- 
tion will  extend  along  these  fibers.  (2)  Pathological  changes,  especially  in  man, 
have  given  important  information  by  causing  ascending  and  descending  degenera- 
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Fio.  672. — ^Diagram  of  the  princqMd  fasciculi  of  the  spinal  cord. 


tions.  (3)  By  tracing  the  development  of  the  nervous  system,  it  has  been  observed 
that  at  first  the  nerve  fibers  are  merely  naked  axis-cylinders,  and  th^t  they  do  not 
all  acquire  their  medullary  sheaths  at  the  same  time;  hence  the  fibers  can  be  grouped 
into  different  bimdles  according  to  the  dates  at  which  they  receive  their  medullary 
sheaths.  (4)  Various  methods  of  staining  nervous  tissue  are  of  great  value  in 
tracing  the  course  and  mode  of  termination  of  the  axis-cyUnder  processes. 

Fasciculi  in  the  Anterior  Funiculus. —  Descending  Fasciculi, — ^The  anterior  cerebro- 
spinal (Jascicuhis  cerebrospinalis  anterior;  direct  pyramidal  trad),  which  is  usually 
small,  but  varies  inversely  in  size  with  the  lateral  cerebrospinal  fasciculus.  It 
lies  close  to  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  is  present  only  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  medulla  spinalis;  gradually  diminishing  in  size  as  it  descends,  it  ends  about 
the  middle  of  the  thoracic  region.    It  consists  of  descending  fibers  which  arise 

*  Somewhat  later  a  change,  termed  ckrwnatolyM,  takes  place  in  the  nerve  cellst  and  eonsisto  of  a  breaking  down  and 
an  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  Niasl  bodies.  Further,  the  body  pf  the  cell  is  swollen,  the  nucleus  displaced  toward 
the  periphery,  and  the  part  of  the  axon  still  attached  to  the  altered  cell  is  diminished  in  siae  and  somewhat  atrophied. 
Unoer  favoitkble  conditions  the  cell  is  capable  of  reassuming  its  normal  appearance,  and  its  axon  mfty  grow  again. 
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from  cells  in  the  motor  area  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  of  the  same  side,  and 
which,  as  they  nm  downward  in  the  medulla  spinalis,  cross  in  succession  through 
the  anterior  white  commissure  to  the  opposite  side,  where  they  end,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  arborizing  around  the  motor  cells  in  the  anterior  column.  A  few 
of  its  fibers  are  said  to  pass  to  the  lateral  column  of  the  same  side  and  to  the 
gray  matter  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  column.  They  conduct  voluntary  motor 
impulses  from  the  precentral  gyrus  to  the  motor  centers  of  the  cord. 

The  yestibulospinal  fasciculus,  situated  chiefly  in  the  marginal  part  of  the  funiculus 
and  mainly  derived  from  the  ceUs  of  Deiters'  nucleus,  of  the  same  and  the  opposite 
side,  i.  e.,  the  chief  terminal  nucleus  of  the  vestibular  nerve.  Fibers  are  also 
contributed  to  this  fasciculus  from  scattered  cells  of  the  articular  formation  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  pons  and  the  mid-brain  (tegmentum).  The  other  terminal 
nuclei  of  the  vestibular  nerve  also  contribute  fibers.  In  the  brain  stem  these  fibers 
form  part  of  the  median  longitudinal  bundle.  The  fasciculus  can  be  traced  to  the 
sacral  region.  Its  terminals  and  collaterals  end  either  directly  or  indirectly  among 
the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior  colunm.  This  fasciculus  is  prdbably  concerned  with 
equilibratory  reflexes. 

The  tectospinal  fasciculus,  situated  partly  in  the  anterior  and  partly  in  the  lateral 
funiculus,  is  mainly  derived  from  the  opposite  superior  colliculus  of  the  mid-brain. 
The  fibers  from  the  superior  colliculus  cross  the  median  raph^  in  the  fountain 
decussation  of  Mejuert  and  descend  as  the  ventral  longitudinal  bundle  in  the 
reticular  formation  of  the  brain-stem.  Its  collaterals  and  terminals  end  either 
directly  or  indirectly  among  the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  same  side. 
Since  the  superior  colliculus  is  an  important  visual  reflex  center,  the  tectospinal 
fasciculus  is  probably  concerned  with  visual  reflexes. 

Ascending  Fascicvli, — ^The  ventral  spinothalamic  fasciculus,  situated  in  the 
marginal  part  of  the  funiculus  and  intermingled  more  or  less  with  the  vestibulo- 
spinal fasciculus,  is  derived  from  cells  in  the  posterior  column  or  intermediate  gray 
matter  of  the  opposite  side.  Their  axons  cross  in  the  anterior  commissure.  This 
is  a  somewhat  doubtful  fasciculus  and  its  fibers  are  supposed  to  end  in  the  thalamus 
and  to  conduct  certain  of  the  touch  impulses. 

The  remaining  fibers  of  the  anterior  funiculus  constitute  what  is  termed  the 
anterior  proper  fasciculus  (fasciciUiis  anterior  propriiis;  anterior  bams  bundle).  It 
consists  of  (a)  longitudinal  intersegmental  fibers  which  arise  from  cells  in  the  gray 
substance,  more  especially  from  those  of  the  medial  group  of  the  anterior  column, 
and,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  reenter  the  gray  substance;  (6)  fibers  which 
cross  in  the  anterior  white  conmiissure  from  the  gray  substance  of  the  opposite 
side. 

Fasciculi  in  the  Lateral  Funiculus.  —  1.  Descending  Fasciculi.  —  (a)  The  lateral 
cerebrospinal  fasciculus  {ja^cicvlus  cerebrospinalis  lateralis;  crossed  pyramidal 
trad)  extends  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  on  trans- 
verse section  appears  as  an  oval  area  in  front  of  the  posterior  column  and  medial 
to  the  cerebellospinal.  Its  fibers  arise  from  cells  in  the  motor  area  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere  of  the  opposite  side.  They  pass  downward  in  company  with  those 
of  the  anterior  cerebrospinal  fasciculus  through  the  same  side  of  the  brain  as  that 
from  which  they  originate,  but  they  cross  to  the  opposite  side  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  descend  in  the  lateral  funiculus  of.  the  medulla  spinalis. 

It  is  probable^  that  the  fibers  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  cerebrospinal  fasciculi 
are  not  related  in  this  direct  manner  with  the  cells  of  the  anterior  column,  but  ter- 
minate by  arborizing  around  the  cells  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  column  and  the 
cells  of  Clarke's  column,  which  in  turn  link  them  to  the  motor  cells  in  the  anterior 
coliunn,  usually  of  several  segments  of  the  cord.   In  consequence  of  these  interposed 

1  Sohifer,  Proo.  Phywolog.  Soo.,  1899. 
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neurons  the  fibers  of  the  cerebrospinal  fasciculi  correspond  not  to  individual  muscles, 
but  to  associated  groups  of  muscles. 

The  anterior  and  lateral  cerebrospinal  fasciculi. constitute  the  motor  fasciculi 
of  the  medulla  spinalis  and  have  their  origins  in  the  motor  cells  of  the  cerebral 
cortex.  They  descend  through  the  internal  capsule  of  the  cerebrum,  traverse  the 
cerebral  peduncles  and  pons  and  enter  the  pyramid  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  about  two-thirds  of  them  cross  the  middle  line  and 
run  downward  in  the  lateral  funiculus  as  the  lateral  cerebrospinal  fasciculus,  while 
the  remaining  fibers  do  not  cross  the  middle  line,  but  are  continued  into  the  same 
side  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  where  they  form  the  anterior  cerebrospinal  fasciculus. 
The  fibers  of  the  latter,  however,  cross  the  middle  line  in  the  anterior  white  com- 
missure, and  thus  all  the  motor  fibers  from  one  side  of  the  brain  ultimately  reach 
the  opposite  side  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  The  proportion  of  fibers  which  cross 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  not  a  constant  one,  and  thus  the  anterior  and  lateral 
cerebrospinal  fasciculi  vary  inversely  in  size.  Sometimes  the  former  is  absent, 
and  in  such  cases  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  decussation  of  the  motor  fibers  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  has  been  complete.  The  fibers  of  these  two  fasciculi  do 
not  acquire  their  medullary  sheaths  until  after  birth.  In  some  animals  the  motor 
fibers  are  situated  in  the  posterior  funiculus. 

{b)  The  rubrospinal  fasciculus  (Monakow)  {prepyramidal  tract),  lies  on  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  lateral  cerebrospinal  fasciculus  and  on  transverse  section  appears 
as  a  somewhat  triangular  area.  Its  fibers  descend  from  the  mid-brain,  where  they 
have  their  origin  in  the  red  nucleus  of  the  tegmentum  of  the  opposite  side.  Its 
terminals  and  collaterals  end  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  relation  with  the  motor 
cells  of  the  anterior  column.  The  rubrospinal  fasciculus  is  supposed  to  be  concerned 
with  cerebellar  reflexes  since  fibers  which  pass  from  the  cerebellum  through  the 
superior  peduncle  send  many  collaterals  and  terminals  to  the  red  nucleus. 

(c)  The  .olivospinal  fasciculus  (Helweg)  arises  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inferior 
olivary  nucleus  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  is  seen  only  in  the  cervical  region 
of  the  medulla  spinalis,  where  it  forms  a  small  triangular  area  at  the  periphery, 
close  to  the  most  lateral  of  the  anterior  nerve  roots.  Its  exact  origin  and  its  mode 
of  ending  have  not  yet  been  definitely  made  out. 

2.  Ascending  Fasciculi. — (a)  The  dorsal  spinocerebellar  fasciculus  {fasciculus 
cerebelhspinalis;  direct  cerebellar  tract  of  Flechsig)  is  situated  at  the  periphery  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  lateral  funiculus,  and  on  transverse  section  appear^as  a 
flattened  band  reaching  as  far  forward  as  a  line  drawn  transversely  through  the 
central  canal.  Medially,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  lateral  cerebrospinal  fasciculus, 
behind,  with  the  fasciculus  of  Lissauer.  It  begins  about  the  level  of  the  second  or 
third  lumbar  nerve,  and  increasing  in  size  as  it  ascends,  passes  to  the  vermis  of  the 
cerebellum  through  the  inferior  peduncle.  Its  fibers  are  generally  regarded  as 
being  formed  by  the  axons  of  the  cells  of  the  dorsal  nucleus  {Clarke's  column);  they 
receive  their  medullary  sheaths  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  of  fetal  life.  Its 
fibers  are  supposed  to  conduct  impulses  of  unconscious  muscle  sense. 

The  superficial  antero-lateral  tasdcuhis  (tract  of  Gowers)  consists  of  four  fasciculi, 
the  ventral  spinocerebellar,  the  lateral  spinothalamic,  the  spinotectal  and  the 
ventral  spinothalamic. 

(b)  The  ventral'  spinocerebellar  fasciculus  (Gmoers)  skirts  the  periphery  of  the 
lateral  funiculus  in  front  of  the  dorsal  spinocerebellar  fasciculus.  In  transverse 
section  it  is  shi|,ped  somewhat  like  a  comma,  the  expanded  end  of  which  lies  in  front 
of  the  dorsal  spinocerebellar  fasciculus  while  the  tail  reaches  forward  into  the 
anterior  funiculus.  Its  fibers  come  from  the  same  but  mostly  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  medulla  spinalis  and  cross  both  in  the  anterior  white  commissure  and 
in  the  gray  commissure;  they  are  probably  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  dorsal 
nucleus  and  from  other  cells  of  the  posterior  colmnn  and  the  intermediate  portion 
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of  the  gray  matter.  The  ventral  spinocerebellar  fasciculus  begins  about  the  level 
of  the  third  pair  of  lumbar  nerves,  and  can  be  followed  into  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  pons  almost  to  the  level  of  the  inferior  colliculus  where  it  crosses  over  the 
superior  peduncle  and  then  passes  backward  along  its  medial  border  to  reach  the 
vermis  of  the  cerebellum.  In  the  pons  it  lies  along  the  lateral  edge  of  the  lateral 
lemniscus.  Some  of  its  fibers  join  the  dorsal  spinocerebellar  fasciculus  at  the  level 
of  the  inferior  peduncle  and  pass  with  them  into  the  cerebellum.  Other  fibers  are 
said  to  continue  upward  in  the  dorso-lateral  part  of  the  tegmentum  of  the  mid-brain 
probably  as  far  as  the  thalamus. 

(c)  The  lateral  spinothalamic  fasciculus  is  supposed  to  come  from  cells  in  the  dorsal 
column  and  the  intermediate  gray  matter  whose  axons  cross  in  the  anterior  com- 
missure-to  the  opposite  lateral  funiculus  where  they  pass  upward  on  the  medial 
side  of  the  ventral  spinocerebellar  fasciculus;  on  reaching  the  medulla  oblongata 
they  continue  in  the  folinatio  reticularis  near  the  median  fillet  and  probably  ter- 
minate in  the  ventro-lateral  region  of  the  thalamus.  It  is  supposed  to  conduct 
impulses  of  pain  and  temperature.  The  lateral  and  ventral  spinothalamic  fasciculi 
are  sometimes  termed  the  secondaiy  sensory  fasdcnhis  or  spinal  lemniscos. 

{d)  The  spinotectal  fasciculus  is  supposed  to  arise  in  the  dorsal  column  and 
terminate  in  the  (inferior  ?)  and  superior  coUiculi.  It  is  situated  ventral  to  the 
lateral  spinothalamic  fasciculus,  but  its  fibers  are  more  or  less  intermingled  with  it. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  spino-quadiigeminal  system  of  Mott.  In  the  brain-stem  the 
fibers  run  lateral  from  the  inferior  olive,  ventro-lateral  from  the  superior  olive,  then 
ventro-medial  from  the  spinal  tract  of  the  trigeminal;  the  fibers  come  to  Ue  in  the 
medial  portion  of  the  lateral  lemniscus. 

{e)  The  fasciculus  of  Ussauer  is  a  small  strand  situated  in  relation  to  the  tip 
of  the  posterior  column  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots.  It 
consists  of  fine  fibers  which  do  not  receive  their  medullary  sheaths  until  toward 
the  close  of  fetal  life.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  being  formed  by  some  of  the  fibers 
of  the  posterior  nerve  roots,  which  ascend  for  a  short  distance  in  the  tract  and  then 
enter  the  posterior  column,  but  since  its  fibers  are  myelinated  later  than  those  of 
the  posterior  nerve  roots,  and  do  not  undergo  degeneration  in  locomotor  ataxia, 
they  are  probably  intersegmental  in  character. 

In  addition  the  fasciculus  or  tract  of  Idssaner  contains  great  numbers  of  fine 
non-meduUated  fibers  derived  mostly  from  the  dorsal  roots  but  partly  endogenous 
in  ongin.  These  fibers  are  intimately  related  to  the  substantia  gelatinosa  which  is 
probably  the  terminal  nucleus.  The  non-meduUated  fibers  ascend  or  descend  for 
short  distances  not  exceeding  one  or  two  segments,  but  most  of  them  enter  the 
substantia  gelatinosa  at  or  near  the  level  of  their  origin.  Ransom^  suggests  that 
these  non-meduUated  fibers  and  the  substantia  gelatinosa  are  concerned  with  the 
reflexes  associated  with  pain  impulses. 

(/)  The  lateral  proper  fasciculus  (fasciculus  lateralis  propriiis;  lateral  basis  bundle) 
constitutes  the  remainder  of  the  lateral  column,  and  is  continuous  in  front  with  the 
anterior  proper  fasciculus.  It  consists  chiefly  of  intersegmental  fibers  which  arise 
from  cells  in  the  gray  substance,  and,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  reenter  the 
gray  substance  and  ramify  in  it.  Some  of  its  fibers  are,  however,  continued  upward 
into  the  brain  under  the  name  of  the  medial  longitudinal  fasciculus. 

Fasciculi  in  the  Posterior  Funiculus. — ^This  funiculus  comprises  two  main  fasciculi^ 
viz.,  the  fasciculus  gracilis,  and  the  fasciculus  cuneatus.  These  are  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  regions  by  the  postero-intermediate 
septum,  and  consist  mainly  of  ascending  fibers  derived  from  the  posterior  nerve  roots. 

The  fasciculus  gracilis  (tract  of  GoU)  is  wedge-shaped  on  transverse  section,  and 
lies  next  the  posterior  median  septum,  its  base  being  at  the  surface  of  the  medulla 

^  Ransom,  Am.  Jour.  Anal.,  1014;  Brain.  1915. 
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spinaKs,  and  its  apex  directed  toward  the  posterior  gray  commissure.  It  increases 
in  size  from  below  upward,  and  consists  of  long  thin  fibers  which  are  derived  from 
the  posterior  nerve  roots,  and  ascend  as  far  as  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  they 
end  in  the  nucleus  gracilis. 

The  laseicnhis  etmeatus  (tract  of  Burdach)  is  triangular  on  transverse  section, 
and  lies  between  the  fasciculus  gracilis  and  the  posterior  column,  its  base  corre- 
sponding with  the  surface  of  the  medulla  spinalis.    Its  fibers,  larger  than  those  of 
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the  fasciculus  gracilis,  are  mostly  derived  from  the  same  source,  viz.,  the  posterior 
oerve  roots.  Some  ascend  for  only  a  short  distance  in  the  tract,  and,  entering 
the  gray  matter,  come  into  close  relationship  with  the  cells  ot  the  dorsal  nucleus; 
while  others  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  they  end  in  the 
gracile  and  cuneate  nuclei. 

The  fasciculus  gracilis  and  fasciculus  cuneatus  conduct  {!)  impulses  of  conscious 
muscle  sense,  neurons  of  the  second  order  from  the  nucleus  gracilb  and  nucleus 
cuneatus,  pass  in  the  median  lemniscus  to  the  thalamus  and  neurons  of  the  third 
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order  from  the  thalamus  to  the  cerebral  cortex;  (2)  impulses  of  unconscious  muscle 
sense,  via  neurons  of  the  second  order  from  the  nucleus  gracilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus 
pass  in  the  internal  and  external  arcuate  6i3ers  of  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the 
inferior  peduncle  and  through  it  to  the  cerebellum ;  (3)  impulses  of  tactile  discrimina- 
tion, ina  neurons  of  the  second  order  from  the  nucleus  cuneatus  and  nucleus  gracilis 
pass  in  the  median  lemniscus  to  the  thalamus,  neurons  of  the  third  order  pass  from 
the  thalamus  to  the  cortex. 

The  Posterior  Proper  PucIcoIub  (posterior  ground  bundle;  posterior  basis  bundle) 
arises  from  cells  in  the  posterior  column;  their  axons  bifurcate  into  ascending  and 
descending  branches  which  occupy  the  ventral  part  of  the  funiculus  close  to  the 
gray  column.  They  are  intersegmental  and  run  for  var>'ing  distances  sending  off 
collaterals  and  terminals  to  the  gray  matter. 

Some  descending  fibers  occupy  different  parts  at  different  levels.  In  the  cer- 
vical and  upper  thoracic  regions  they  appear  as  a  comma-shaped  fascicnlns  in 
the  lateral  part  of  the  fasciculus  cuneatus,  the  blunt  end  of  the  comma  beiog 
directed  toward  the  posterior  gray  commissure;  in  the  lower  thoracic  region  they 
form  a  dorsal  peripheral  band  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  funiculus;  in  the  lumbar 
region,  they  are  situated  by  the  side  of  the  posterior  median  septiun,  and  appear 
on  section  as  a  semi-elliptical  bundle,  which,  together  with  the  corresponding 
bundle  of  the  opposite  side,  fortns  the  oral  area  of  Flechsig;  while  in  the  conus 
medullaris  they  assume  the  form  of  a  triancolar  strand  in  the  postero-medial  part 
of  the  fasciculus  gracilis.  These  descending  fibers  are  mainly  intersegmental 
in  character  and  derived  from  cells  in  the  posterior  column,  but  some  consist 
of  the  descending  branches  of  the  posterior  ner\"e  roots.  The  comma-shaped 
fasciculus  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  second  category,  but  against  this  view 
is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  undergo  descending  degeneration  when  the  posterior 
nerve  roots  are  destroyed. 

Boots  of  the  Spinal  Neires. — As  already  stated,  each  spinal  nerve  possesses 
two  roots,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  which  are  attached  to  the  surface  of  the 

medulla    spinalis    opposite    the 

Lateral  coivmn  corresponding    column   of    gray 

substance  (Fig.  675) ;  their  fibers 

become   medullated  about    the 

^^  ^  fifth  month  of  fetal  life. 

.  'rior         The  Anterior  Nerve  Root  (radix 

anterior)  consistsof  efferent  fibers, 
which  are  the  axons  of  the  ner\"e 
cells  in  the  ventral  part  of  the 
anterior  and  lateral  columns.  A 
short  distance  from  their  origins, 
these  axons  are  invested  by  medul- 
lary sheaths  and,  passing  forward, 
emerge  in  two  or  three  irregular 
rows  over  an  area  which  meas- 
ures about  3  mm.  in  width. 

The  Posterior  Boot  (radix  pos- 
terior) comprises  some  six  or  eight 
divinon  fasciculi,  attached  in  linear  series 

Flo.  e;5.— A  spinal  nerve  nHth  iu  untsrior  uid  poMohor  rooU.      aloug  the  pOStcrO-lateral    SulcUS. 

It  consists  of  afferent  fibers  which 
arise  from  the  nerve  cells  in  a  spinal  ganglion.  Each  ganglion  eel!  gives  off  a  single 
fiber  which  divides  in  a  T-shaped  manner  into  two  processes,  medial  and  lateral. 
The  lateral  processes  extend  to  the  sensory  end-organs  of  the  sidn,  muscles,  tendons, 
joints,  etc.  (somatic  receptors),  and  to  the  sensory  end-organs  of  the  viscera  {visceral 
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reetptora).  The  medial  processes  of  the  ganglion  cells  grow  into  the  medulla  spinalis 
as  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  i)osterior  nerve  root  enters  the  medulla  spinalis  in  three  chief  bundles, 
medial,  intermediate,  and  lateral.  The  medial  strand  passes  directly  into  the  fas- 
ciculus cuneatus :  it  consists  of  coarse  fibers,  which  acquire  their  medullary  sheaths 
about  the  fifth  month  of  intrauterine  life;  the  intermediate  strand  consists  of  coarse 
fibers,  which  enter  the  gelatinous  substance  of  Rolando;  the  lateral  is  composed 
of  fine  fibers,  which  assume  a  longitudinal  direction  in  the  tract  of  Lissauer,  and 
do  not  acquire  their  medullary  sheaths  until  after  birth.  In  addition  to  these 
medullated  fibers  there  are  great  numbers  of  non-medullated  fibers  which  enter 
ftith  the  lateral  bundle.  They  are  more  numerous  than  the  myelinated  fibers. 
They  arise  from  the  small  cells  of  the  spina!  ganglia  by  T-shaped  axons  similar 
to  the  myelinated.  They  are  distributed  with  the  peripheral  nerves  chiefi\'  to  the 
skin,  only  a  few  are  fomid  in  the  nerves  to  the  muscles.' 

Having  entered  the  medulla  spinalis,  ail  the  fibers  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots 
divide  into  ascending  and  descending  branches,  and  these  in  their  turn  give  off 
collaterals  which  enter  the  gray 
substance  (Fig.  676).  The  de- 
scending fibers  are  short,  and 
soon  enter  the  gray  substance. 
The  ascending  fibers  are  grouped 
ioto  long,  short,  and  intermedi- 
ate: the  long  fibers  ascend  in  0 
the  fasciculus  cuneatus  and  fas- 
dculus  gracilis  as  far  as  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  where  they  end 
by  arborizing  around  the  cells  of 
the  cuneate  and  gracile  nuclei; 
the  short  fibers  run  upward  for 
a  distance  of  only  5  or  6  mm. 
and  enter  the  gray  substance; 
while  the  intermediate  fibers, 
after  a  somewhat  longer  course, 
have  a  similar  destination.  All 
fibers  entering  the  gray  sub- 
stance end  by  arborizing  around 
its  nerve  cells  or  the  dendrites 
of  cells,   those   of  intermediate 
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cleus. 

The  longfibers  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots  pursue  an  oblique  course  upward,  being 
situated  at  first  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  fasciculus  cuneatus:  higher  up,  they  occupy 
the  middle  of  this  fasciculus,  having  been  displaced  by  the  accession  of  other 
entering  fibers;  while  still  higher,  they  ascend  in  the  fasciculus  gracilis.  The  upper 
cervical  fibers  do  not  reach  this  fasciculus,  but  are  entirely  confined  to  the  fascic- 
ulus cuneatus.  The  localization  of  these  fibers  is  very  precise:  the  sacral  nerves 
he  in  the  medial  part  of  the  fasciculus  gracilis  and  near  its  periphery,  the  lumbar 
nerves  lateral  to  them,  the  thoracic  nerves  still  more  laterally;  while  the  cervical 
nerves  are  confined  to  the  fasciculus  cuneatus  (Fig.  673). 


THE   ENCEPHALON   OR  BRAIN. 

Qoneral  Coiuideratioiis  and  Dinsions. — The  brain,  is  contained  within  the 
cranium,  and  constitutes  the  upper,  greatly  expanded  part  of  the  central  nen-ous 
system.  In  its  early  embryonic 
condition  it  consists  of  three  holiou 
vesicles,  termed  the  hind-brun  or 
rhombencephalon,  the  mid-brain  or 
mesencephaion,  and  the  fore-brsin 
or  prosencephalon;  and  the  parts 
derived  from  each  of  these  can 
be  recognized  in  the  adult  (Fig. 
677).  Thus  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment the  wall  of  the  hind- 
bram  undergoes  modification  to 
form  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
pons,  and  cerebellum,  while  its 
cavity  is  expanded  to  form  the 
fourth  ventricle.  The  mid-brain 
forms  only  a  small  part  of  the 
adult  brain;  its  cavity  becomes 
the  cerebral  aqnednct  {aqueduct  of 
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Sylvius),  which  serves  as  a  tubular  communication  between  the  third  and  fourth 
ventricles;  while  its  walls  are  thickened  to  form  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and 
cerebral  peduncles.  The  fore-brain  undergoes  great  modification:  its  anterior  part 
or  telencephalon  expands  laterally  in  the  form  of  two  hollow  vesicles^  the  cavities 
of  which  become  the  lateral  ventricles,  while  the  surrounding  walls  form  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  and  their  conunissures;  the  cavity  of  the  posterior  part  or  dien- 
cephalon  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  from  its  walls  are  devel- 
oped most  of  the  structures  which  bound  that  cavity. 

THE  HIND-BRAIN  OR  RHOMBENCEPHALON. 

The  hind-brain  or  rhombencephalon  occupies  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  cranial 
cavity  and  lies  below  a  fold  of  dura  mater,  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  It  consists 
of  (a)  the  myelencephalon,  comprising  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  fourth  ventricle;  (b)  the  metencephalon,  consisting  of  the  pons,  cerebellum, 
and  the  intermediate  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle;  and  (c)  the  isthmus  rhomben- 
cephali,  a  constricted  portion  immediately  adjoining  the  mid-brain  and  includ- 
ing the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  the  anterior  meduUarj'^  velum,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Medulla  Oblongata  {spinal  bulb). — ^The  medulla  oblongata  extends  from 
the  lower  margin  of  the  pons  to  a  plane  passing  transversely  below  the  pyram- 
idal decussation  and  above  the  first  pair  of  cervical  nerves;  this  plane  corre- 
sponds with  the  upper  border  of  the  atlas  behind,  and  the  middle  of  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  axis  in  front;  at  this  level  the  medulla  oblongata  is  continuous 
with  the  medulla  spinalis.  Its  anterior  surface  is  separated  from  the  basilar  part  of 
the  occipital  bone  and  the  upper  part  of  the  odontoid  process  by  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  and  the  occipitoaxial  ligaments.  Its  posterior  surface  is  received  into 
the  fossa  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  and  the  upper  portion  of  it 
forms  the  lower  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  pyramidal  in  shape,  its  broad  extremity  being  directed 
upward  toward  the  pons,  while  its  narrow,  lower  end  is  continuous  with  the  medulla 
spinalis.  It  measures  about  3  cm.  in  length,  about  2  cm.  in  breadth  at  its  widest 
part,  and  about  1.25  cm.  in  thickness.  The  central  canal  of  the  medulla  spinalis 
is  prolonged  into  its  lower  half,  and  then  opens  into  the  cavity  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle; the  medulla  oblongata  may  therefore  be  divided  into  a  lower  closed  part 
containing  the  central  canal,  and  an  upper  open  part  corresponding  with  the  lower 
portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Anterior  Median  Fissure  (fissura  mediana  anterior;  ventral  or  ventromedian 
fissure)  contains  a  fold  of  pia  mater,  and  extends  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
medulla  oblongata:  it  ends  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  in  a  small  triangular 
expansion,  termed  the  foramen  cecum.  Its  lower  part  is  interrupted  by  bundles 
of  fibers  which  cross  obliquely  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  constitute  the  psrram- 
idal  decussation.  Some  fibers,  termed  the  anterior  external  arcuate  fibers,  emerge 
from  the  fissiu'e  above  this  decussation  and  curve  lateralward  and  upward  over 
the  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata  to  join  the  inferior  peduncle. 

The  Posterior  Median  Fissure  {fissura  mediana  posterior;  dorsal  or  dorsomedian 
fissure)  is  a  narrow  groove;  and  exists  only  in  the  closed  part  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata; it  becomes  gradually  shallower  from  below  upward,  and  finally  ends  about 
the  middle  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  the  central  canal  expands  into  the 
cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

These  two  fissures  divide  the  closed  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  into  sym- 
metrical halves,  each  presenting  elongated  eminences  which,  on  surface  view, 
are  coatinuous  with  the  funiculi  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  In  the  open  part  the 
halves  are  separated  by  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  by  a  median  raphe  which 
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extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Further, 
certain  of  the  cranial  nerves  pass  through  the  substance  of  the  medulla  oblongaU, 
and  are  attached  to  its  surface  in  series  with  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves;  thus. 
the  fibers  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  represent  the  upward  continuation  of  the 
anterior  nerve  roots,  and  emerge  in  linear  series  from  a  furrow  termed  the 
uitero-Uter«l  buIcos.  Similarly,  the  accessory,  vagus,  and  glossopharyngeal  oervea 
correspond  with  the  posterior  nerve  roots,  and  are  attached  to  the  bottom  of  asuicus 
named  the  post«n>-lat«ral  sulcus.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  arrangement  to  sub- 
divide each  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata  into  three  districts,  anterior,  midds, 
and  posterior,  Although  these  three  districts  appear  to  be  directly  continuous 
with  the  corresponding  fimiculi  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  they  do  not  necessarily 
contain  the  same  fibers,  since  some  of  the  fasciculi  of  the  medulla  spinalis  end  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  while  others  alter  their  course  in  passing  through  it. 

The  anterior  district  (Fig.  679)  is  named  the  pyramid  (pyramis  medvUa  oblongata) 
and  lies  between  the  anterior  median  fissure  and  the  antero-lateral  sulcus.  Its 
upper  end  is  slightly  constricted, 

and    between    it    and    the    pons  ,^.. 

the  fibers  of  the  abducent  ner\'e 
emerge;  a  little  below  the  pons  it 
becomes  enlarged  and  prominent, 
and  finally  tapers  into  the  anterior 
funiculus  of  the  medulla  spinalis, 
with  which,  at  first  sight,  it  ap- 
[wars  to  be  directly  continuous. 

The  two  pyramids  contain  the 
motor  fibers  which  pass  from  the 
brain  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
medulla  spinalis,  corticobulbar  and 
corticospinal  fibers.  When  these 
pyramidal  fibers  are  traced  down- 
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ward  it  is  found  that  some  two-thirds  or  more  of  them  leave  the  pyramids  in 
successive  bundles,  and  decussate  in  the  anterior  median  fissure,  forming  what  is 
termed  the  pjraniidal  decussation.  Having  crossed  the  middle  line,  they  pass  down 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  funiculus  as  the  lateral  cerebrospinal  fascic- 
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ulus.  The  remaining  fibers — i.  e.,  those  which  occupy  the  lateral  part  of  the 
pmmid — do  not  cross  the  middle  line,  but  are  caFried  downward  as  the  anterior 
cerebrospinal  fasciculus  (Fig.  680)  into  the  anterior  funiculus  of  the  same  aide. 

The  greater  part  of  the  anterior  proper  fasciculus  of  the  medulla  spinalis  is  con- 
tinued upward  through  the  medulla  oblongata  under  the  name  of  the  medial 
loogitodiiul  tueienliu. 

Suprrier  brathivin    Lateritl  gmictdaU  iodi/ 


Fia.  681, — Hind-  utd  mid-bnutu;  poMam-Uwnl  view. 

The  lateral  district  (Fig.  681)  is  limited  in  front  by  the  antero-lateral  sulcus 
and  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal  ner\'e,  and  behind  by  the  postero-Iateral  sulcus 
and  the  roots  of  the  accessory,  vagus,  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves.  Its  upper  part 
consists  of  a  prominent  oval  mass  which  is  named  the  olive,  while  its  tower  part 
is  of  the  same  width  as  the  lateral  funiculus  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  appears 
on  the  surface  to  be  a  direct  continuation  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  portion 
of  the  lateral  funiculus  is  continued  upward  into  this  distinct,  for  the  lateral  cerebro- 
spinal fasciculus  passes  into  the  pyramid  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  dorsal 
spinocerebellar  fasciculus  b  carried  into  the  inferior  peduncle  in  the  posterior 
district.  The  ventral  spinocerebellar  fasciculus  b  continued  upward  on  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in  the  same  relative  position  it  occupies  in  the 
spinal  cord  until  it  passes  under  cover  of  the  external  arcuate  fibers.  It  passes 
beneath  these  fibers  just  dorsal  to  the  olive  and  ventral  to  the  roots  of  the  vagus 
and  glossopharyngeal  nerves;  it  continues  upward  through  the  pons  along  the 
dorso-Iateral  edge  of  the  lateral  lemniscus.  The  remainder  of  the  lateral  funiculus 
consists  chiefly  of  the  lateral  proper  fasciculus.  Most  of  these  fibers  dip  beneath 
the  olive  and  disappear  from  the  surface;  but  a  small  strand  remains  suijerficial  to 
the  olive.     In  a  depression  at  the  upper  end  of  this  strand  is  the  acoustic  nerve. 

The  olive  {oliva;  olivary  body)  is  situated  lateral  to  the  pyramid,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  antero-lateral  sulcus,  and  the  fibers  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 
Behind,  it  is  separated  from  the  postero-Iateral  sulcus  by  the  ventral  spinocerebellar 
fasciculus.  In  the  depression  between  the  upper  end  of  the  olive  and  the  pods  lies 
the  acoustic  nerve.    It  measures  about  1.25  cm.  in  length,  and  between  its  upper 
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end  and  the  pons  there  is  a  slight  depression  to  which  the  roots  of  the  facial  nerve 
are  attached.  The  external  arcuate  fibers  wind  across  the  lower  part  of  the  pyra- 
mid and  olive  and  enter  the  inferior  peduncle. 

The  poatarior  district  (Fig.  6S6)  lies  behind  the  postero-lateral  sulcus  and  the 
roots  of  the  accessory,  vagus,  and  the  glossopharyngeal  nerves,  and,  like  the  lateral 
district,  is  divisible  into  a  lower  and  an  upper  portion. 


OtompliAryfigtal 


Pio,  686. — tJppsr  put  of  medulla  spiiulU  uid  hind-  and  mid-brainai  posterior  upeot,  ttpomd  in  aiai. 

The  Iow«r  part  is  limited  behind  by  the  posterior  median  fissure,  and  consists 
of  the  fasciculns  p^*^^  &nd  the  (asciculns  cnmatus.  The  fasciculus  gracilis  is 
placed  parallel  to  and  along  the  side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure,  and  separated 
from  the  fasciculus  cuneatus  by  the  postero-intermediate  sulcus  and  septum. 
The  gracile  and  cuneate  fasciculi  are  at  first  vertical  in  direction ;  but  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  rhomboid  fossa  they  diverge  from  the  middle  line  in  a  V-shaped  manner, 
and  each  presents  an  elongated  swelling.  That  on  the  fasciculus  gracilis  is  named 
the  elava,  and  is  produced  by  a  subjacent  nucleus  of  gray  matter,  the  nacleiu 
gracilis;  that  on  the  fasciculus  cuneatus  is  termed  the  cimeate  tubercle,  and  is  like- 
wise caused  by  a  gray  nucleus,  named  the  nucleas  cuneatus.  The  fibers  of  these 
fasciculi  terminate  by  arborizing  around  the  cells  in  their  respective  nuclei.  A 
third  elevation,  produced  by  the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando,  is  present  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  district  of  the  medulla  oblongata.    It  lies  on  the 
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lateral  aspect  of  the  fasciculus  cuneatus,  and  is  separated  from  the  surface  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  by  a  band*  of  nerve  fibers  which  form  the  spinal  tract  (spinal 
root)  of  the  trigeminal  nerve.  Narrow  below,  this  elevation  gradually,  expands 
above,  and  ends,  about  1.25  cm.  below  the  pons,  in  a  tubercle,  the  tubercle  d 
Rolando  {ivher  cinereum). 

The  upper  part  of  the  posterior  district  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  occupied 
by  the  mfeiior  peduncle,  a  thick  rope-like  strand  situated  between  the  lower  part 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  roots  of  the  glossopharyngeal  and  vagus  nerves. 
The  inferior  peduncles  connect  the  medulla  spinalis  and  medulla  oblongata  with 
the  cerebellum,  and  are  sometimes  named  the  restiform  bodies.  As  they  pass 
upward,  they  diverge  from  each  other,  and  assist  in  forming  the  lower  part  of  the 
lateral  boundaries  of  the  fourth  ventricle;  higher  up,  they  are  directed  backward, 
each  passing  to  the  corresponding  cerebellar  hemisphere.  Near  their  entrance, 
into  the  cerebellum  they  are  crossed  by  several  strands  of  fibers,  which  run 
to  the  median  sulcus  of  the  rhomboid  fossa,  and  are  named  the  stris  medullares. 
The  inferior  peduncle  appears  to  be  the  upward  continuation  ©f  the  fasciculus  gra- 
cilis and  fasciculus  cuneatus;  this,  however,  is  not  so,  as  the  fibers  of  the§e  fasciculi 
end  in  the  gracile  and  cuneate  nuclei.  The  constitution  of  the  inferior  peduncle 
will  be  subsequently  discussed. 

Caudal  to  the  striae  medullares  the  inferior  peduncle  is  partly  covered  by  the 
corpus  pontobulbare  (Essick*),  a  thin  mass  of  cells  and  fibers  extending  from  the 
pons  between  the  origin  of  the  VII  and  VIII  cranial  nerves. 

Internal  Structure  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata. — ^Although  the  external  form  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
medulla  spinalis,  its  internal  structure  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  latter,  and 
this  for  the  following  principal  reasons :  (1)  certain  fasciculi  which  extend  from  the 
medulla  spinalis  to  the  brain,  and  vice  versa,  undergo  a  rearrangement  in  their 
passage  through  the  medulla  oblongata;  (2)  others  which  exist  in  the  medulla  spin- 
alis end  in  the  medulla  oblongata;  (3)  new  fasciculi  originate  in  the  gray  substance 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pass  to  different  parts  of  the  brain;  (4)  the  gray 
substance,  which  in  the  medulla  spinalis  forms  a  continuous  H-shaped  column, 
becomes  greatly. modified  and  subdivided  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  also 
new  masses  of  gray  substance  are  added;  (5)  on  account  of  the  opening  out  of  the 
central  canal  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  certain  parts  of  the  gray  substance,  which 
in  the  medulla  spinalis  were  more  or  less  centrally  situated,  are  displayed  in  the 
rhomboid  fossa;  (6)  the  medulla  oblongata  is  intimately  associated  with  many 
of  the  cranial  nerves,  some  arising  form,  and  others  ending  in,  nuclei  within  its 
substance. 

The  Cerebrospinal  Fasciculi.^— The  downward  course  of  these  fasciculi  from  the 
pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  their  partial  decussation  have  already 
been  described  (page  761).  In  crossing  to  reach  the  lateral  funiculus  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  fibers  of  the  lateral  cerebrospinal  fasciculi  extend  backward  through 
the  anterior  columns,  and  separate  the  head  of  each  of  these  columns  from  its 
base  (Figs.  687,  688).  The  base  retains  its  position  in  relation  to  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  central  canal,  and,  when  the  latter  opens  into  the  fourth  ventricle, 
appears  in  the  rhomboid  fossa  close  to  the  middle  line,  where  it  forms  the  nuclei 
of  the  hypoglossal  and  abducent  nerv^es;  while  above  the  level  of  the  ventricle  it 
exists  as  the  nuclei  of  the  trochlear  and  oculomotor  nerves  in  relation  to  the  floor 
of  the  cerebral  aqueduct.  The  head  of  the  column  is  pushed  lateralward  and  forms 
the  nncletis  ambis:uus,  which  gives  origin  from  below  upward  to  the  cranial  part 
of  the  accessory  and  the  motor  fibers  of  the  vagus  and  glossopharyngeal,  and  still 
higher  to  the  motor  fibers  of  the  facial  and  trigeminal  nerves. 

^  Easick,  Am.  Jour.  Anat.,  1907. 


The  fuciculw  sracllis  and  fueicnlus  cuiwatas  constitute  tbe  posterior  sensory 
fasciculi  of  the  medulla  spinalis;  they  are  prolonged  upward  into  the  lower  part 
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of  the  medulla  obloogata,  where  they  end  respectively  in  the  nucleus  gracilis  and 
nucleus  cuneatus.   These  two  nuclei  are  continuous  with  the  central  gray  substance 
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of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  may  be  regarded  as  dorsa!  projectioas  of  this,  each 
being  covered  superficially  by  the  iibere  of  the  corresponding  fasciculus.  On 
transverse  section  (Fig.  694)  the  nucleus  gracilis  appears  as  a  single,  more  or  less 
quadrangular  mass,  while  the  nucleus  cuncatus  consists  of  two  parts:  a  larger, 
somewhat  triangular,  medial  nnelsns,  composed  of  small  or  medium-sized  cells, 
and  8  smaller  lateral  noclmu  containing  large  cells. 


Fla.  990.— Deep  diMeclion  of  brain-alem.     Ventiml  view. 

The  fibers  of  the  fasciculus  gracilis  and  fasciculus  cuneatus  end  by  arborizing 
around  the  cells  of  these  nuclei  (Fig.  692).  From  the  cells  of  the  nuclei  new  fibers 
arise;  some  of  these  are  continued  as  the  posterior  external  arcuate  fibers  into  the 
inferior  peduncle,  and  through  it  to  the  cerebellum,  but  most  of  them  pass  forward 
through  the  neck  of  the  posterior  column,  thus  cutting  off  its  head  from  its  base 
{Fig.  693).  Curving  forward,  they  decussate  in  the  middle  line  with  the  correspond- 
ing fibers  of  the  opposite  side,  and  run  upward  immediately  behind  the  cerebro- 
spinal fibers,  as  a  flattened  band,  named  the  lemniscus  or  fillet.  The  decussation 
of  these  sensory  fibei^  is  situated  above  that  of  the  motor  fibers,  and  is  named 
the  decassatioii  of  the  lemniscua  or  sensor;  decussation.  The  lemniscns  is  joined  by 
the  spinothalamic  fasciculus  (page  762),  the  fibers  of  which  are  derived  from  the 
cells  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 

The  base  of  the  posterior  column  at  first  lies  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  central 
canal,  but  when  the  latter  opens  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  it  appears  in  the  lateral 
part  of  the  rhomboid  fossa.    It  forms  the  terminal  nuclei  of  the  sensory  fibers  of 
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the  vagus  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves,  and  is  associated  with  the  vestibular  part 
of  the  acoustic  ne^^'e  and  the  sensory  root  of  the  facial  nerve.  Still  higher,  it  forms  a 
mass  of  pigmented  cells — the  locus  esenileas — in  which  some  of  the  sensory  fibers 
of  the  trigeminal  nerve  appear  to  end.  The  head  of  the  posterior  column  forms  a 
long  nucleus,  in  which  the  fibers  of  the  spinal  tract  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  largely 
end. 


Aaditory 


Fin.  eet.— DiiKction  o(  brsin-itcm,     Dotul  view.     The  Duclear  muss  of  the  medulbi  tn  Uken  rnm  niDdel  by 
Wwd,  Cvnegie  Publiotion.  No.  IS. 

The  dorsal  apinocarebellar  fasciculus  {fasciculus  cerebillospinalis;  direct  cer^Uar 
tract)  leaves  the  lateral  district  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  most  of  its  fibers  are  carried 
13ackward  into  the  inferior  peduncle  of  the  same  side,  and  through  it  are  conveyed 
to  the  cerebellum;  but  some  run  upward  with  the  fibers  of  the  lemniscus,  and, 
reaching  the  inferior  colliculus,  undergo  decussation,  and  are  carried  to  the 
cerebellum  through  the  superior  peduncle. 

The  proper  fasciculi  (basis  bundles)  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  funiculi  largely 
consist  of  intersegmental  fibers,  which  link  together  the  different  segments  of  the 
medulla  spinalis;  they  assist  in  the  production  of  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  many  of  them  are  accumulated  into  a  fasciculus  which 
runs  up  close  to  the  median  raphS  between  the  lemniscus  and  the  rhomboid  fossa; 
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this  strand  is  named  the  medial  longitudinal  fascicnlns,  and  will  be  again  re- 
ferred to. 

Qray  Substance  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  (Figs.  694,  695) . — In  addition  to  the 
gracile  and  cuneate  nuclei,  there  are  several  other  nuclei  to  be  considered.  Some 
o!  these  are  traceable  from  the  gray  substance  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  while  others 
are  unrepresented  in  it. 

1.  The  hjrpoglossal  nucleus  is  derived  from  the  base  of  the  anterior  column; 
in  the  lower  closed  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  it  is  situated  on  the  ventro- 
lateral aspect  of  the  central  canal;  but 
in  the  upper  part  it  approaches  the 
rhomboid  fossa,  where  it  lies  close  to 
the  middle  line,  under  an  eminence 
named  the  trigonumhypoglossi  (Fi^.  709). 
Numerous  fibers  connect  the  two  nuclei, 
both  nuclei  send  longdendrons  across  the 
midline  to  the  opposite  nucleus;  commis- 
sure fibers  alsoconnect  them.  The  nucleus 
.  measures  about  2  cm.  in  length,  and  con- 


FiQ.  602. — Superior  terminatioDB  of  the  posterior  fas- 
ciculi of  the  medulla  spinalis.  1.  Posterior  median 
•ulcus.  2.  Fasciculus  gracilis.  3.  Fasciculus  cuneatus. 
4.  Gracile  nucleus.  5.  Cuneate  nucleus.  6,  6',  6". 
Sensory  fibers  forming  the  lemniscus.  7.  Sensory 
decussation.  8.  Cerebellar  fibers  uncrossed  (in  black). 
9.  Cerebellar  fibers  crossed  (in  black).     (Testut.)  . 


8     i     10 


Fia.  693. — TransreiBe  section  passing  through  the 
sensory  decussation.  (Schematic.)  1.  Anterior  median 
fissure.  2.  Posterior  median  sulcus.  3,  3.  Head  and 
base  of  anterior  column  (in  red).  4.  Hypoglossal  nerve. 
5.  Bases  of  posterior  columns.  6.  Gracile  nucleus.  7. 
Cuneate  nucleus.  8,  8.  Lemniscus.  9.  Sensorv  decus- 
sation.    10.  Cerebrospinal  fasciculus.     (Testut.) 


sists  of  large  multipolar  nerve  cells,  similar  to  those  in  the  anterior  column  of  the 
spinal  cord,  whose  axons  constitute  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  These 
nerve  roots  leave  the  ventral  side  of  the  nucleus,  pass  forward  between  the  white 
reticular  formation  and  the  gray  reticular  formation,  some  between  the  inferior 
olivary  nucleus  and  the  medial  accessory  olivary  nucleus,  and  emerge  from  the 
antero-lateral  sulcus. 

2.  The  nucleus  ambitus  (Figs.  696,  697),  the  somatic  motor  nucleus  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, vagus  and  cranial  portion  of  the  accessory  nerves,  is  the  continuation 
mto  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the  dorso-lateral  cell  group  of  the  anterior  column 
of  the  spinal  cord.  Its  large  multipolar  cells  are  like  those  in  the  anterior  column 
of  the  cord;  they  form  a  slender  column  in  the  deep  part  of  the  formatio  reticularis 
grisea  about  midway  between  the  dorsal  accessory  olive  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
spinal  tract  of  the  trigeminal.  It  extends  from  the  level  of  the  decussation  of  the 
median  fillet  to  the  upper  end  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Its  fibers  first  pass  back- 
ward toward  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  then  curve  rather  abruptly 
lateralward  and  ventrally  to  join  the  fibers  from  the  dorsal  nucleus. 
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3.  The  doTSBl  nncleufl   (Figs.  696,  698),  nucleus  ala  cinerea,  often  caUed  the 
nacleOB  or  the  terminal  nucleus  of  the  sensory  fibers  of  the  glossopharyngeal 
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and  vagus  nerves,  b  probably  a  mixed  nucleus  and  contains  not  only  the  tenninations 
of  the  sjTnpathetic  afferent  or  sensory  fibers  and  the  cells  connected  with  them  but 
contains  also  ceUs  which  give  rise  to  sympathetic  efferent  or  preganglionic  fibers. 
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These  preganglionic  fibers  terminate  iii  sympathetic  ganglia  from  which  the  impulses 
are  carried  by  other  neurons.  The  cells  of  the  dorsal  nucleus  are'  spindle-shaped, 
like  those  of  the  posterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  nucleus  is  usually 
considered  as  representing  the  base  of  the  posterior  column.  It  measures  about  2 
cm.  in  length,  and  in  the  lower,  closed  part  of  the  medull^  oblongata  is  situated 
behind  the  hyx>oglossal  nucleus;  whereas  in  the  upper,  open  part  it  lies  lateral  to 
that  nucleus,  and  corresponds  to  an  eminence,  named  the  ala  cinerea  (trigonum 
tjo^i),  in  the  rhomboid  fossa. 

4.  The  nuclei  of  the  cochlear  and  vestibalar  nerves  are  described  on  page  788. 

5.  The  oUvary  nuclei  (Fig.  694)  ■ 
are  three  in  number  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  line,  viz.,  the  inferior 
olivary  nucleus,  and  the  medial 
and  dorsal  accessory  olivary  nu- 
clei; they  consist  of  small,  round, 

vellowish  cells  and  numerous  fine 

• 

nerve  fibers,  (a)  The  inferior  oli- 
yary  nucleus  is  the  largest,  and  is 
situated  within  the  olive.  It  con- 
sists of  a  gray  folded  lamina  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  an  incom- 
plete capsule,  opening  medially 
by  an  aperture  called  the  hilum; 
emerging  from  the  hilum  are  num- 
erous fibers  which  collectively 
constitute  the  peduncle  of  the 
dive.  The  axons,  olivocerebellar 
fibers,  which  leave  the  olivary 
nucleus  pass  out  through  the 
hilum  and  decussate  with  those 
from  the  opposite  olive  in  the 
raphe,  then  as  internal  arcuate 
fibers  they  pass  partly  through 
and  partly  around  the  opposite 
olive  and  enter  the  inferior 
peduncle  to  be  distributed  to 
the  cerebellar  hemisphere  of  the 
opposite  side  from  which  they 
arise.  The  fibers  are  smaller 
than  the  internal  arcuate  fibers 
connected  with  the  median  lem- 
niscus. Fibers  passing  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  the  cerebel- 
lum to  the  olivary  nucleus  are 
often  described  but  their  existence 
isdoubtful.  Much  uncertainty  also 
exists  in  regard  to  the  connections 

of  the  olive  and  the  spinal  cord.  Important  connections  between  the  cerebrum  and 
the  olive  of  the  same,  side  exist  but  the  exact  pathway  is  unknown.  Many  collaterals 
from  the  reticular  formation  and  from  the  pyramids  enter  the  inferior  olivary 
nucleus.  Removal  of  one  cerebellar  hemisphere  is  followed  by  atrophy  of  the 
opposite  olivary  nucleus,  (b)  The  medial  accessory  olivary  nucleus  lies  between 
the  inferior  olivary  nucleus  and  the  pyramid,  and  forms  a  curved  lamina,  the  con- 
cavity of  which  is  directed  laterally.    The  fibers  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  as  they 
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FiQ.  606. — The  cranial  nerve  nuclei  schematicaUy  represented; 
dorsal  view.  Motor  nuclei  in  red ;  sensory  in  blue.  (The  olfactory 
and  optio  centers  are  not  represented.) 
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traverse  the  medulla,  pass  between  the  medial  accessory  and  the  inferior  olivan' 
nuclei,  (c)  The  dorsal  accessory  olivary  nucleus  is  the  smallest,  and  appears  on 
transverse  section  as  a  curved  lamina  behind  the  inferior  olivary  nucleus. 

6.  The  nucleus  arcuatus  is  described  below  with  the  anterior  external  arcuate  fibers. 

Inferior  Peduncle  {restiform  body). — ^The  position  of  the  inferior  peduncles  has 
already  been  described  (page  775).    Each  comprises: 

(1)  Fibers  from  the  dorsal  spinocerebellar  faseiadas,  which  ascends  from  the  lateral 
funiculus  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 

(2)  The  olivocerebellar  fibers  from  the  opposite  olivary  nucleus. 

(3)  Internal  arcuate  fibers  from  the  gracile  and  cuneate  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side; 
these  fibers  form  the  deeper  and  larger  part  of  the  inferior  peduncle. 
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Fia.  697. — Nuclei  of  origin  of  cranial  motor  nerves  schematically  represented;  lateral  view. 

(4)  The  anterior  external  arcuate  fibers  vary  as  to  their  prominence  in  different  cases: 
in  some  they  form  an  almost  continuous  layer  covering  the  pyramid  and  olive, 
while  in  others  they  are  barely  visible  on  the  surface.  They  arise  from  the  cells 
of  the  gracile  and  cuneate  nuclei,  and  passing  forward  through  the  formatio  reticu- 
laris, decussate  in  the  middle  line.  Most  of  them  reach  the  surface  by  way  of  the 
anterior  median  fissure,  and  arch  backward  over  the  pyramid.  Reinforced  by 
others  which  emerge  between  the  pyramid  and  olive,  they  pass  backward  over 
the  olive  and  lateral  district  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  enter  the  inferior 
peduncle.  They  thus  connect  the  cerebellum  with  the  gracile  and  cuneate  nuclei  of 
the  opposite  side.  As  the  fibers  arch  across  the  pyramid,  they  enclose  a  small 
nucleus  which  lies  in  front  of  and  medial  to  the  pyramid.  This  is  named  the  nucleus 
arcuatus,  and  is  serially  continuous  above  with  the  nuclei  pontis  in  the  pons;  it 
contains  small  fusiform  cells,  around  which  some  of  the  arcuate  fibers  end,  and 
from  which  others  arise. 
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(5)  The  posterior  external  arcnato  fibers  also  take  origin  in  the  graciie  and  cuneate 
nuclei;  they  pass  to  the  inferior  peduncle  of  the  same  side.    It  is  uncertain  whether 
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fibers  are  continued  directly  from  the  gracile  and  cuneate  fasciculi  into  the  inferior 
peduncle, 

(6)  Fibers  from  the  t«nniiial  sensory  naelei  of  the  cranial  aerves,  espeeially  the 
vestibular.  Some  of  the  fibers  of  the  vestibular  nerve  are  thought  to  continue 
directly  into  the  cerebellum, 

(7)  Fibers  from  the  T«iitral  spinocerebellu  faseicohis. 

(8)  The  existence  of  fibers  from  the  cerebeUnm  {cerebeliobulbar,  cereiaelloolivary, 
and  cerebellospinal)  to  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord  is  very  uncertain. 
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Formatio  Beticnlaria  (Fig.  700)  .—This  term  is  applied  to  the  coarse  reticulum 
which  occupies  the  anterior  and  lateral  districts  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  It 
is  situated  behind  the  pyramid  and  olive,  extending  laterally  as  far  as  the  inferior 
peduncles,  and  dorsally  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  rhomboid  fossa.  The 
reticulum  is  caused  by  the  intersection  of  bundles  of  fibers  running  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  some  being  longitudinal,  others  more  or  less  transverse  in  direction. 
The  formatio  reticularis  presents  a  different  appearance  in  the  anterior  district  from 
what  it  does  io  the  lateral ;  in  the  former,  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  ner\-e 
cells,  and  hence  this  part  is  known  as  the  r«tleularis  alba;  whereas  in  the  lateral 
district  nerve  cells  are  numerous,  and  as  a  consequence  it  presents  a  gray  appear- 
ance, and  is  termed  the  reticularis  grisea. 

In  the  substance  of  the  formatio  reticularis  are  two  small  nuclei  of  gray  matter: 
one,  the  interior  central  nucleus  {nucleus  of  Roller),  near  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hilus 
of  the  inferior  olivary  nucleus;  the  other,  the  naoleos  lateralis,  between  the  olive 
and  the  spinal  tract  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 

In  the  reticularis  alba  the  longitudinal  fibers  form  two  well-defined  fasciculi, 
viz.:  (1)  the  lenmiscns,  which  lies  close  to  the  raph4,  immediately  behind  the 
fibers  of  the  pyramid;  and  (2)  the  medial  longitudinal  fasciculus,  which  is  continued 
upward  from  the  anterior  and  lateral  proper  fasciculi  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and. 
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in  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  lies  between  the  lemniscus  and  the  gray 
substance  of  the  rhomboid  fossa.  The  longitudinal  fibers  in  the  reticularis  grisea 
are  derived  from  the  lateral  funiculus  of  the  medulla  spinalis  after  the  lateral 
cerebrospinal  fasciculus  has  passed  over  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  dorsal  spino- 
cerebellar fasciculus  has  entered  the  inferior  peduncle.  They  form  indeterminate 
fibers,  with  the  exception  of  a  bundle  named  the  fasciculus  solitiuiiis,  which  is  made  up 
of  descending  fibers  of  the  vagus  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves.  The  transverse 
fibers  of  the  formatio  reticularis  are  the  arcuate  fibers  already  described  (page  782). 
The  Pons  (pons  Varoli), — The  pons  or  forepart  of  the  hind-brain  is  situ- 
ated in  front  of  the  cerebellum.  From  its  superior  surface  the  cerebral  peduncles 
emerge,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line.  Curving  around  each  peduncle,  close 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  pons,  a  thin  white  band,  the  tsonia  pontis,  is  frequently 
seen;  it  enters  the  cerebellum  between  the  middle  and  superior  peduncles.  Behind 
and  below,  the  pons  is  continuous  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  but  is  separated 
from  it  in  front  by  a  furrow  in  which  the  abducent,  facial,  and  acoustic  nerves 
appear. 

Its  ventral  or  anterior  surface  (pars  basilaris  porUia)  is  very  prominent,  markedly 
convex  from  side  to  side,  less  so  from  above  downward.  It  consists  of  transverse 
fibers  arched  like  a  bridge  across  the  middle  line,  and  gathered  on  either  side  into 
a  compact  mass  which  forms  the  middle  peduncle.  It  rests  upon  the  clivus  of  the 
sphenoidal  bone,  and  is  limited  above  and  below  by  well-defined  borders.  In  the 
middle  line  is  the  salens  basilaris  for  the  lodgement  of  the  basilar  artery;  this  sulcus 
is  bounded  on  either  side  by  an  eminence  caused  by  the  descent  of  the  cerebrospinal 
fibers  through  the  substance  of  the  pons.  Outside  these  eminences,  near  the  upper 
border  of  the  pons,  the  trigeminal  nerves  make  their  exit,  each  consisting  of  a 
smaller,  medial,  motor  root,  and  a  larger,  lateral,  sensory  root;  vertical  lines 
drawn  immediately  beyond  the  trigeminal  nerves,  may  be  taken  as  the  boundaries 
between  the  ventral  surface  of  the  pons  and  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncle. 

Its  dorsal  or  posterior  surface  (pars  dorsalis  pontis),  triangular  in  shape,  is  hidden 
by  the  cerebellimi,  and  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  superior  peduncle;  it  forms 
the  upper  part  of  the  rhomboid  fossa,  with  which  it  will  be  described. 

Stracture  (Fig.  701). — ^Transverse  sections  of  the  pons  show  it  to  be  composed 
of  two  parts  which  differ  in  appearance  and  structure:  thus,  the  basilar  or  ventral 
portion  consists  for  the  most  part  of  fibers  arranged  in  transverse  and  longitudinal 
bundles,  together  with  a  small  amount  of  gray  substance;  while  the  dorsal  tegmental 
portion  is  a  continuation  of  the  reticular  formation  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  most  of  its  constituents  are  continued  into  the  tegmenta  of  the  cerebral 
peduncles. 

The  basilar  part  of  the  pons  consists  of — (a)  superficial  and  deep  transverse 
fibers,  (b)  longitudinal  fasciculi,  and  (c)  some  small  nuclei  of  gray  substance, 
termed  the  nuclei  pontis  which  give  rise  to  the  transverse  fibers. 

The  superficial  transverse  fibers  (fibrce  pontis  superficiales)  constitute  a  rather 
thick  layer  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  pons,  and  are  collected  into  a  large 
rounded  bundle  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line.  This  bundle,  with  the  addition 
of  some  transverse  fibers  from  the  deeper  part  of  the  pons,  forms  the  greater  part 
of  the  brachium  pontis. 

The  deep  transverse  fibers  (fibras  pontis  profundce)  partly  intersect  and  partly 
lie  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  cerebrospinal  fibers.  They  course  to  the  lateral 
border  of  the  pons,  and  form  part  of  the  middle  peduncle;  the  further  connections 
of  this  brachium  will  be  discussed  with  the  anatomy  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  longitudinal  fasciculi  (fasciculi  longiiitdinales)  are  derived  from  the  cerebral 

peduncles,  and  enter  the  upper  surface  of  the  pons.   They  stream  downward  on 

either  side  of  the  middle  line  in  larger  or  smaller  bundles,  separated  from  each 

other  by  the  deep  transverse  fibers;  these  longitudinal  bundles  cause  a  forward 
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projection  of  the  superficial  transverse  fibers,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  eminences 
on  the  anterior  surface.  Some  of  these  fibers  end  in,  or  give  off  coUateral  to,  the 
nuclei  pontis.  An  important  pathway  is  thus  formed  between  the  cerebral  cortex 
and  the  cerebellum,  the  first  neuron  having  its  cell  body  in  the  cortex  and  sending 
its  axon  through  the  internal  capsule  and  cerebral  peduncle  to  form  synapses  either 
by  terminals  or  collaterals  with  cell  bodies  situated  in  the  nuclei  pontis.  Axons 
from  these  cells  form  the  transverse  fibers  which  pass  through  the  middle  peduncle 
into  the  cerebellum.  Others  after  decussating,  terminate  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  trigeminal,  abducent,  facial,  and  h}.poglos3al 
nerves;  but  most  of  them  are  carried  through  the  pons,  and  at  its  lower  surface 
are  collected  into  the  pyramids  of  the  medulla.  The  fibers  which  end  in  the  motor 
nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves  are  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  motor  cells  of  the  cranial  nerves  that  the  cerebro- 


spinal fibers  bear  to  the  motor  cells  in  the  anterior  column  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 
Probably  none  of  the  collaterals  or  terminals  of  the  cerebrospinal  and  cerebro- 
bulbar  fibers  end  directly  in  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  spinal  and  cranial  nerves,  one  or 
more  association  neurons  are  probablj-  interpolated  in  the  pathwa\\ 

The  nucWpontia  are  serially  continuous  with  the  arcuate  nuclei  in  the  medulla, 
and  consist  of  small  groups  of  multipolar  nerve  cells  which  are  scattered  between 
the  bundles  of  transverse  fibers. 

The  dorsal  or  tegmental  part  of  the  pons  is  chiefly  composed  of  an  upward  con- 
tinuation of  the  reticular  formation  and  gray  substance  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
It  consists  of  transverse  and  longitudinal  fibers  and  also  contains  important  gray 
nuclei,  and  is  subdivided  by  a  median  raphfi,  which,  however,  does  not  extend  into 
the  basilar  part,  being  obliterated  by  the  transverse  fibers.  The  transverse  fibers 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons  are  collected  into  a  distinct  strand,  named  the 
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trapeioid  body.  This  consists  of  fibers  which  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  cochlear 
nucleus,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  cochlear  division  of  the 
acoustic  nerve.  In  the  substance  of  the  trapezoid  body  is  a  collection  of  nersre 
cells,  which  constitutes  the  trapeioid  nucleus.  The  longitudinal  fibers,  which  are 
continuous  with  those  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  are  mostly  collected  into  two 
fasciculi  on  either  side.  One  of  these  lies  between  the  trapezoid  body  and 
the  reticular •  formation,  and  forms  the  upward  prolongation  of  the  lemniscus; 
the  second  is  situated  near  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  is  the  medial 
loQgitadinal  fasciculiis.  Other  longitudinal  fibers,  more  diffusely  distributed,  arise 
from  the  cells  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  pons. 

The  rest  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  pons  is  a  continuation  upward  of  the  formatio 
reticularis  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and,  like  it,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  net- 
work, in  the  meshes  of  \frhich  are  numerous  nerve  cells.  Besides  these  scattered 
nerve  cells,  there  are  some  larger  masses  of  gray  substance,  viz.,  the  superior 
olivary  nucleus  and  the  nuclei  of  the  trigeminal,  abducent,  facial,  and  acoustic 
nerves  (Fig.  696). 

1.  The  superior  olivary  nucleus  (nucleiis  olivaris  superior)  is  a  small  mass  of  gray 
substance  situated  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  trapezoid  body. 
Rudimentary  in  man,  but  well  developed  in  certain  animals,  it  exhibits  the  same 
structure  as  the  inferior  olivary  nucleus,  and  is  situated  immediately  above  it. 
Some  of  the  fibers  of  the  trapezoid  body  end  by  arborizing  around  the  cells  of 
this  nucleus,  while  others  arise  from  these  cells. 

2.  The  nuclei  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  {nuclei  n,  trigemini)  in  the  pons  are  two  in 
number:  a  motor  and  a  sensory.  The  motor  nucleus  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  pons,  close  to  its  posterior  surface  and  along  the  line  of  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  It  is  serially  homologous  with  the  nucleus  ambiguus  and  the 
dorso-lateral  cell  group  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  axis-cylinder 
processes  of  its  cells  form  the  motor  root  of  the  trigeminal  nerve.  The  mesen- 
cephalic root  arises  from  the  gray  substance  of  the  floor  of  the  cerebral  aqueduct, 
joins  the  motor  root  and  probably  conveys  fibers  of  muscle  sense  from  the  tem- 
poral, masseter  and  pterygoid  muscles.  It  is  not  altogether  clear  whether  the 
mesencephalic  root  is  motor  or  sensory.  The  sensory  nucleus  is  lateral  to  the 
motor  one,  and  beneath  the  superior  peduncle.  Some  of  the  sensory  fibers  of 
the  trigeminal  nerve  end  in  this  nucleus;  but  the  greater  number  descend,  imder  the 
name  of  the  spinal  tract  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  to  end  in  the  substantia  gelatinosa 
of  Rolando.  The  roots,  motor  and  sensory,  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  pass  through 
the  substance  of  the  pons  and  emerge  near  the  upper  margin  of  its  anterior  siuHFace. 

3.  The  nucleus  of  tiie' abducent  nerve  (ntuileu^s  n.  obdticenHs)  is  a  circular  mass  of 
gray  substance  situated  close  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  above  the  strise 
meduUares  and  subjacent  to  the  medial  eminence:  it  lies  a  little  lateral  to  the 
ascending  part  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  fibers  of  the  abducent  nerve  pass  forward 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  pons  on  the  medial  side  of  the  superior  olivary 
nucleus,  and  between  the  lateral  fasciculi  of  the  cerebrospinal  fibers,  and  emerge 
in  the  furrow  between  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  and  the  pyramid  of  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

4.  The  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve  {rmcleus  n,  fasdalis)  is  situated  deeply  in  the 
reticular  formation  of  the  pons,  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  superior  olivary  nucleus, 
and  the  roots  of  the  nerve  derived  from  it  pursue  a  remarkably  tortuous  course  in 
the  substance  of  the  pons.  At  first  they  pass  backward  and  medialward  until  they 
reach  the  rhomboid  fossa,  close  to  the  median  sulcus,  where  they  are  collected  into 
a  round  bundle;  this  passes  upward  and  forward,  producing  an  elevation,  the 
coUictiltiB  facialis,  in  the  rhomboid  fossa,  and  then  takes  a  sharp  bend,  and  arches 
lateralward  through  the  substance  of  the  pons  to  emerge  at  its  lower  border  in 
the  interval  between  the  olive  and  the  inferior  peduncle  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
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5.  The  nneleoB  of  the  cochlear  nenre  consists  of:  (a)  the  lateral  cochlear  nacleos, 
corresponding  to  the  tuberculum  acusticum  on  the  dorso-Iateral  surface  of  the 
inferior  peduncle;  and  (6)  the  Ventral  or  accessory  cochlear  xmcleiUi  placed  between 
the  two  divisions  of  the  nerve,  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  inferior  peduncle. 

The  nuclei  of  the  vestibular  ner?e.  (a)  The  medial  (dorsal  or  chief  yestibular 
nucleus),  corresponding  to  the  lower  part  of  the  area  acustica  in  the  rhomboid 
fossa;  the  caudal  end  of  this  nucleus  is  sometimes  termed  the  descending  or  spinal 
vestibular  nucleus.  (6)  The  lateral  or  nucleus  of  Deiters,  consisting  of  large  cells 
and  situated  in  the  lateral  angle  of  the  rhomboid  fossa;  the  dorso-lateral  part  of 
this  nucleus  is  sometimes  termed  the  nucleus  of  Bechterew. 

The  fibers  of  the  vestibular  nerve  enter  the  medulla  oblongata  on  the  medial 
side  of  those  of  the  cochlear,  and  pass  between  the  inferior  peduncle  and  the  spinal 
tract  of  the  trigeminal.  They  then  divide  into  ascending  and  descending  fibers. 
The  latter  end  by  arborizing  around  the  cells  of  the  medial  nucleus,  which  is  situ- 
ated in  the  area  acustica  of  the  rhomboid  fossa.  The  ascending  fibers  either  end 
in  the  same  manner  or  in  the  lateral  nucleus,  which  is  situated  lateral  to  the  area 
acustica  and  farther  from  the  ventricular  floor.  Some  of  the  axons  of  the  cells  of 
the  lateral  nucleus,  and  possibly  also  of  the  medial  nucleus,  are  continued  upward 
through  the  inferior  peduncle  to  the  roof  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  cere- 
beUum,  to  which  also  other  fibers  of  the  vestibular  root  are  prolonged  without 
interruption  in  the  nuclei  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  A  second  set  of  fibers  from 
the  medial  and  lateral  nuclei  end  partly  in  the  tegmentum,  while  the  remainder 
ascend  in  the  medial  longitudinal  fasciculus  to  arborize  around  the  cells  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  oculomotor  nerve. 

The  Cerebellum. — ^The  cerebellum  constitutes  the  largest  part  of  the  hind- 
brain.  It  lies  behind  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata;  between  its^centraljx>rtion 
and  these  struc^ur^s  is  the  caadty  of  the  fourtJ?j>centricle.  It  restTontEeini'erior 
occipital  "fosso^  while  above  it  is  tKe  tentorium  cereBelli,  a  fold  of  dura  mater 
which  separates  it  from  the  tentorial  surface  of  the  cerebrum.  It  is  somewhat 
oval  in  form,  but  constricted  medially  and  flattened  from  above  downward,  its 
greatest  diameter  being  from  side  to  side.  Its  surface  is  not  convoluted  like  that 
of  the  cerebrum,  but  is  traversed  by  numerous  curved  furrows  or  sulci,  which 
vary  in  depth  at  different  parts,  and  separate  the  laminae  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Its  average  weight  in  the  male  is  about  150  gms.  In  the  adult  the  propor- 
tion between  the  cerebellum  and  cerebnmi  is  about  1  to  8,  in  the  infant  about 
1  to  20. 

Iiobes  of  the  Cerebellum. — ^The  cerebellum  consists  of  three  parts,  a  median  and 
two  lateral,  which  are  continuous  with  each  other,  and  are  substantially  the  same 
in  structure.  The  median  portion  is  constricted,  and  is  called  the  vermis,  from  its 
annulated  appearance  which  it  owes  to  the  transverse  ridges  and  furrows  upon  it; 
the  lateral  expanded  portions  are  named  the  hemispheres.  On  the  upper  surface 
of  the  cerebellum  the  vermis  is  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  hemispheres,  but 
on  the  under  surface  it  is  sunk  almost  out  of  sight  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  depres- 
sion between  them;  this  depression  is  called  the  vallecula  cerebelli,  and  lodges  the 
posterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  part  of  the  vermis  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cerebellum  is  named  the  superior  vermis;  that  on  the  lower  surface, 
the  inferior  vermis.  The  hemispheres  are  separated  below  and  behind  by  a  deep 
notch,  the  posterior  cerebellar  notch,  and  in  front  by  a  broader  shallower  notch, 
the  anterior  cerebellar  notch.  The  anterior  notch  lies  close  to  the  pons  and  upper 
part  of  the  medulla,  and  its  superior  edge  encircles  the  inferior  coUiculi  and  the 
superior  cerebellar  peduncle.  The  posterior  notch  contains  the  upper  part  of  the 
falx  cerebelli,  a  fold  of  dura  mater. 

The  cerebellum  is  characterized  by  a  laminated  or  foliated  appearance;  it  is 
marked  by  deep,  somewhat  curved  fissures,  which  extend  for  a  considerable  dis- 
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tance  into  its  substance,  and  divide  it  into  a  series  of  layers  or  leaves.  The  largest 
and  deepest  fissure  is  named  the  boruontal  snlciu.  It  commences  in  front  of  the 
pons,  and  passes  horizontally  aromid  the  free  margin  of  the  hemisphere  to  the 
middle  line  behind,  and  divides  the  cerebellum  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  portion. 
Several  secondary  but  deep  fissures  separate  the  cerebellum  into  lobes,  and  these 
are  further  subdivided  by  shallower  sulci,  which  separate  the  individual  folia  of 
laminee  from  each  other.  Sections  across  the  lamius  show  that  the  folia,  though 
differing  in  appearance  from  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  are  analogous 
to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  consist  of  central  white  substance  covered  by  gray 
substance. 

The  cerebellum  is  connected  to  the  cerebrum,  pons,  and  medulla  oblongata; 
to  the  cerebrum  by  the  superior  peduncle,  to  the  pons  by  the  middle  peduncle, 
and  to  the  medulla  oblongata  by  the  inferior  peduncles. 


Ala  Idbvli  centnUit 


PretSMfif^ 


The  upper  soiface  of  the  eerebollum  (Fig.  702)  is  elevated  in  the  middle  and  sloped 
toward  the  circumference,  the  hemispheres  being  connected  together  by  the  supe- 
rior vennis,  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  raised  median  ridge,  most  prominent 
in  front,  but  not  sharply  defined  from  the  hemispheres.  The  superior  vermis  is 
subdivided  from  before  backward  into  the  lingula,  the.lobulus  centralis,  the  mon- 
ticulus  and  the  folium  vermis,  and  each  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  lingula, 
is  continuous  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  hemispheres^the  lobulus 
centralis  with  the  aire,  the  monticulus  with  the  quadrangular  lobules,  and  the 
folium  vermis  with  the  superior  semilunar  lobules. 

The  lin^nla  Qiiigvla  cerebelli)  is  a  small  tongue-shaped  process,  consisting  of 
four  or  five  folia;  it  hes  in  front  of  the  lobulus  centralis,  and  is  concealed  by  it. 
Anteriorly,  it  rests  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  anterior  medullary  velum,  and  its 
white  substance  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  velum. 

The  Lobnliu  Centralia  and  Alas, — ^The  lobnlus  centralis  is  a  small  square  lobule, 
situated  in  the  anterior  cerebellar  notch.  It  overlaps  the  lingula,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  precenfral  fissure;  laterally,  it  extends  along  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  each  hemisphere,  where  it  forms  a  wing-like  prolongation,  the  al4 
loboli  centralis. 

The  MonticDlos  and  Qaadranrnlar  Lobnles.— The  monticahu  is  the  largest  part 
of  the  superior  vermis.  Anteriorly,  it  overlaps  the  lobulus  centralis,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  postcentral  fissure;  laterally,  it  is  continuous  with  the  quad- 
ranfnlar  lobnle  in  the  hemispheres.    It  is  divided  by  the  precliTal  fissure  into  an 
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anterior,  raised  part,  the  enlmea  or  sammit,  and  a  posterior  sloped  part,  the  clfvni; 
the  quadrangular  lobule  is  similarly  divided.  The  culmen  and  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  quadrangular  lobules  form  the  lobos  cnlmiida;  the  clivus  and  the  posterior 
parts,  the  lotnu  cUvi. 

The  Folium  Vermis  and  Superior  Semilunar  Lobule. — ^The  folium  veimis  (folium 
cacuminia;  cacuminal  lobe)  is  a  short,  narrow,  concealed  band  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  vermis,  consisting  apparently  of  a  single  folium,  but  in  reality 
marked  on  its  upper  and  under  surfaces  by  secondary  fissures.  Laterally,  it 
expands  in  either  hemisphere  into  a  considerable  lobule,  the  saperior  semilmur 
lobule  {hbultis  semilunaris  superior;  posterosuperior  lobules),  which  occupies  the 
posterior  third  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  and  is  bounded  below  by 
the  horisontal  snleus.  The  superior  semilunar  lobules  and  the  folium  vermis  fona 
the  lobus  semilunaris. 

Ala  MuU  etntralit      FUmeuiitM 


<■ 


Fto.  708. — Under  nitlsai  □ 

The  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum  (Fig.  703)  presents,  in  the  middle  line,  the 
inferior  Tenuis,  buried  in  the  vallecula,  and  separated  from  the  hemisphere  on  either 
side  by  a  deep  groove,  the  aolcus  Talleculn.  Here,  as  on  the  upper  surface,  there 
are  deep  fissures,  dividing  it  into  separate  segments  or  lobules ;  but  the  arrangement 
is  more  complicated,  and  the  relation  of  the  segments  of  the  vermis  to  those  of  the 
hemispheres  is  less  cleariy  marked.  The  inferior  vermis  is  subdivided  from  before 
backward,  into  (1)  the  nodule,  (2)  theuTula,  (ij)  the  pyrffind,  and  (4)  the  tober 
vermis;  the  corresponding  parts  on  the  hemispberes  are  (1)  the^Hocculus,  (2)  the 
tonsilla  cerebelU,  (3)  the  biventral  lobule,  and  (4)  the  inferior  semilonar  lobule.  Tbe 
three  main  fissures  are  (1)  the  postnodnlar  fissure,  which  runs  transversely  across 
the  vermis,  between  the  nodule  and  the  uvula.  In  the  hemispheres  this  fissure 
passes  in  front  of  the  tonsil,  crosses  between  the  flocculus  in  front  and  the  biventrat 
lobule  behind,  and  joins  the  anterior  end  of  the  horizontal  sulcus.  (2)  The  pre- 
pyramidal  fissure  crosses  the  vermis  between  the  uvula  in  front  and  the  pjTamid 
behind,  then  curves  forward  between  the  tonsil  and  the  biventral  lobe,  to  join 
the  postnodular  fissure.  (3)  The  postpyramidal  fissure  passes  across  the  vermis 
between  the  pyramid  and  the  tuber  vermis,  and,  in  the  hemispheres,  courses 
behind  the  tonsil  and  biventral  lobules,  and  then  along  the  lateral  border  of  the 
biventral  lobule  to  the  postnodular  sulcus;  in  the  hemisphere  it  forms  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  inferior  semilunar  lobule. 

The  Nodule  and  Flocculus. — The  nodule  (nodiUvs  vermis;  nodular  lobe),  or  anterior 
end  of  the  inferior  vermis,  abuts  against  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  can 
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only  be  distinctly  seen  after  the  cerebellum  has  been  separated  from  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  pons.  On  either  side  of  the  nodule  is  a  thin  layer  of  white  sub- 
stance, named  the  posterior  medullary  velum.  It  is  semilunar  in  form,  its  convex 
border  being  continuous  with  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum;  it  extends 
on  either  side  as  far  as  the  flocculus.  The  flocculus  is  a  prominent,  irregular 
lobule,  situated  in  front  of  the  biventral  lobule,  between  it  and  the  middle  cere- 
bellar peduncle.  It  is  subdivided  into  a  few  small  laminse,  and  is  connected  to 
the  inferior  medullary  velum  by  its  central  white  core.  The  flocculi,  together 
with  the  posterior  medullary  velum  and  nodule,  constitute  the  lobus  nodnli. 

The  Uvula  and  Tonsilla. — ^The  uvula  {uvula  vermis;  uvular  lobe)  forms  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  inferior  vermis;  it  is  separated  on  either  side  from  the  tpnsil 
by  the  sulcus  vallecula,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  is  connected  to  the  tonsil  by  a 
ridge  of  gray  matter,  indented  on  its  surface  by  shallow  furrows,  and  hence  called 
the  furrowed  band.  The  tonsilla  {tonaiUa  cerebelli;  amygdaline  nucleus)  is  a  rounded 
mass,  situated  in  the  hemispheres.  Each  lies  in  a  deep  fossa,  termed  the  bird's 
nest  {nidus  avis),  between  the  uvula  and  the  biventral  lobule.  The  uvula  and  ton- 
silke  form  the  lobus  uvulfls. 

The  Pyramid  and  Biventral  lobules  constitute  the  lobus  pjrramidis.  The  pyramid 
is  a  conical  projection,  forming  the  largest  prominence  of  the  inferior  vermis. 
It  is  separated  from  the  hemispheres  by  the  sulcus  vallecute,  across  which  it  is 
connected  to  the  biventral  lobule  by  an  indistinct  gray  band,  analogous  to  the 
furrowed  band  already  described.  The  biventral  lobule  is  triangular  in  shape; 
its  apex  points  backward,  and  is  joined  by  the  gray  band  to  the  pyramid.  The 
lateral  border  is  separated  from  the  inferior  semilunar  lobule  by  the  postpyramidal 
fissure.  The  base  is  directed  forward,  and  is  on  a  line  with  the  anterior  border  of 
the  tonsil,  and  is  separated  from  the  flocculus  by  the  postnodular  fissure. 

The  Tuber  Vermis  {tuber  voIvuUb)  and  the  Inferior  Semilunar  Lobule  {lobvlus  semi- 
lunaris  inferior;  postero-'Superior  lobule)  collectively  form  the  lobus  tubems  {tubercB 
lobe).  The  tuber  vermis,  the  most  posterior  division  of  the  inferior  vermis,  is  of 
small  size,  and  laterally  spreads  out  into  the  large  inferior  semilunar  lobules, 
which  comprise  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 

Internal  Stmctore  of  the  Cerebellum. — ^The  cerebellum  consists  of  white  and  gray 
substance. 

White  Substance. — If  a  sagittal  section  (Fig.  704)  be  made  through  either  hemi- 
sphere, the  interior  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  central  stem  of  white  substance, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  gray  mass,  the  dentate  nucleus.   From  the  surface  of  this 
central  white  stem  a  series  of  plates  is  prolonged;  these  are  covered  with  gray 
substance  and  form  the  laminse.     In  consequence  of  the  main  branches  from  the 
central  stem  dividing  and  subdividing,  a  characteristic  appearance,  named  the 
arbor  Titas,  is  presented.    If  the  sagittal  section  be  made  through  the  middle  of 
the  vermis,  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  central  stem  divides  into  a  vertical  and  a  hor- 
izontal  branch.     The  vertical  branch  passes  upward  to  the  culmen  monticuli, 
where  it  subdivides  freely,  one  of  its  ramifications  passing  forward  and  upward 
to  the  central  lobule.   The  horizontal  branch  passes  backward  to  the  folium  vermis, 
greatly  diminished  in  size  in  consequence  of  having  given  off  large  secondary 
branches;  one,  from  its  upper  surface,  ascends  to  the  clivus  monticuli;  the  others 
descend^  and  enter  the  lobes  in  the  inferior  vermis,  viz.,  the  tuber  vermis,  the 
pyramid,  the  uvula,  and  the  nodule. 

The  w^hite  substance  of  the  cerebellum  includes  two  sets  of  nerve  fibers:  (1) 
projection  fibers,  (2)  fibr»  proprisB. 

Kojection  Fibers. — ^The  cerebellum  is  connected  to  the  other  parts  of  the  bradn 
by  three  large  bundles  of  projection  fibers,  viz.,  to  the  cerebrum  by  the  superior 
peduncle,  to  the  pons  by  the  middle  pedimcle,  and  to  the  medulla  oblongata  by 
the  inferior  peduncles  (Fig.  705). 
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The  saperior  e«nbellftr  pednndes  (brackia  conjundido),  two  in  number,  emerge 
from  the  upper  and  medial  part  of  the  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres  und 
are  placed  under  cover  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cerebellum.  They  are  joined  toeach 
other  across  the  middle  line  by  the  anterior  medullary  velum,  and  can  be  followed 


Sodvie        Fourth  vmtride 
Fu>.  TOi, — BasitUl  wnioD  ot  tha  OMnbeUum.  near  ths  juDotion  ot  ths  varniu  with  tha  hemupbara. 

SuperioT  pedumde 


Pf 


Fia.  70&. — DinecUoD  abowiof  Uie  projwstioii  fibsn  of  the  (vnbaUum.     (Altar  E.  B.  Inmiimin  1 

upward  as  far  as  the  inferior  coUiculi,  under  which  they  disappear.    Below,  they 
fonnthe  upper  lateral  boundaries  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  but  as  they  ascend  they 
converge  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  Ventricle  and  thus  assist  in  roofing  it  in. 
The  fibers  of  the  superior  peduncle  are  mainly  derived  from  the  cells  of  the 
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dentate  nucleus  of  the  cerebellum  and  emerge  from  the  hilus  of  this  nucleus; 
a  few  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  smaller  gray  nuclei  in  the  cerebellar  white  sub- 
stance, and  others  from  the  cells  of  the  cerebellar  cortex.  They  are  continued 
upward  beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the  fibers  of  the  two  pedimcles  under- 
go a  complete  decussation  ventral  to  the  Sylvian  aqueduct.  Having  crossed  the 
middle  line  they  divide  into  ascending  and  descending  groups  of  fibers,  the  former 
ending  in  the  red  nucleus,  the  thalamus,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  oculomotor  nerve, 
while  the  descending  fibers  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  dorsal  part  of  the  pons; 
Cajal  believes  them  to  be  continued  into  the  anterior  funiculus  of  the  medulla 
spinalis. 

As  already  stated  (page  762),  the  majority  of  the  fibers  of  the  ventral  spino- 
cerebellar fasciculiu  of  the  medulla  spinalis  pass  to  the  cerebellum,  which  they 
reach  by  way  of  the  superior  peduncle. 

The  middle  cerebellar  peduncles  (brachiapontis)  (Fig.  705)  are  composed  entirely  of 
centripetal  fibers,  which  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  nuclei  pontis  of  the  opposite  side 
and  end  in  the  cerebellar  cortex;  the  fibers  are  arranged  in  three  fasciculi,  superior, 
inferior,  and  deep.  The  superior  fasciculus,  the  most  superficial,  is  derived  from 
the  upper  transverse  fibers  of  the  pons;  it  is  directed  backward  and  lateralward 
superficial  to  the  other  two  fascicidi,  and  is  distributed  mainly  to  the  lobules  on 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  and  to  the  parts  of  the  superior 
surface  adjoining  the  posterior  and  lateral  margins.  The  inferior  fasciculus  is 
formed  by  the  lowest  transverse  fibers  of  the  pons;  it  passes  under  cover  of  the 
superior  fasciculus  and  is  continued  downward  and  backward  more  or  less  parallel 
with  it,  to  be  distributed  to  the  folia  on  the  under  surface  close  to  the  vermis. 

The  deep  fasciculus  comprises  most  of  the  deep  transverse  fibers  of  the  pons. 
It  is  at  first  covered  by  the  superior  and  inferior  fasciculi,  but  crosses  obliquely 
and  appears  on  the  medial  side  of  the  superior,  from  which  it  receives  a  bundle; 
its  fibers  spread  out  and  pass  to  the  upper  anterior  cerebellar  folia.  The  fibers 
of  this  fasciculus  coyer  those  of  the  restiform  body.* 

The  inferior  cerebellar  peduncles  (restiform  bodies)  pass  at  first  upward  and  lateral- 
ward,  forming  part  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  then  bend 
abruptly  backward  to  enter  the  cerebellum  between  the  superior  and  middle 
peduncles.  Each  contains  the  following  fasciculi:  (1)  the  dorsal  spinocerebellar 
fasciculus  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  which  ends  mainly  in  the  superior  vermis;  (2) 
fibers  from  the  gracile  and  cuneate  nuclei  of  the  same  and  of  the  opposite  sides; 
(3)  fibers  from  the  opposite  olivary  nuclei;  (4)  crossed  and  uncrossed  fibers  from  the 
reticular  formation  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  (5)  vestibular  fibers,  derived  partly 
from  the  vestibular  division  of  the  acoustic  nerve  and  partly  from  the  nuclei  in 
which  this  division  ends — these  fibers  occupy  the  medial  segment  of  the  inferior 
peduncle  and  divide  into  ascending  and  descending  groups  of  fibers,  the  ascending 
fibers  partly  end  in  the  roof  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  cerebellum;  (6) 
cerebellobulbar  fibers  which  come  from  the  opposite  roof  nucleus  and  probably 
from  the  dentate  nucleus,  and  are  said  to  end  in  the  nucleus  of  Deiters  and  in  the 
formatio  reticularis  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  (7)  some  fibers  from  the  ventral 
spinocerebellar  fasciculus  are  said  to  join  the  dorsal  spinocerebellar  fasciculus. 

The  anterior  medullary  velum  (velum  meduttare  arderius;  valve  of  Vieussens;  superior 
medullary  velum)  is  a  thin,  transparent  lamina  of  white  substance,  which  stretches 
between  the  superior  peduncle;  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  its  lower  half  the  folia 
and  lingula  are  prolonged.  It  forms,  together  with  the  superior  peduncle,  the 
roof  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle;  it  is  narrow  above,  where  it  passes 
beneath  the  inferior  coUiculi,  and  broader  below,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the 
white  substance  of  the  superior  vermis.    A  slightly  elevated  ridge,  the  frssnulum 

^  See  artiole  by  E.  B.  Jamieeon,  Journml  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  zliv. 
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vali,  descends  upon  its  upper  part  from  between  the  inferior  coiliculi,  and  on  either 
side  of  this  the  trochlear  nerve  emerges. 

The  posterior  medullary  velum  (velum  meduUare  postenus;  inferior  rnedidlary  velum) 
is  a  thin  layer  of  white  substance,  prolonged  from  the  white  center  of  the  cerebellum, 
above  and  on  either  sid^  of  the  nodule;  it  forms  a  part  of  the  roof  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  Somewhat  semilunar  in  shape,  its  convex  edge  is  continuous  with  the 
white  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  while  its  thin  concave  margin  is  apparently 
free;  in  reality,  however,  it  is  continuous  with  the  epithelium  of  the  ventricle, 
which  is  prolonged  downward  from  the  posterior  medullary  velum  to  the  ligute. 

The  two  medullary  vela  are  in  contact  with  each  other  along  their  line  of  emer- 
gence from  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum;  and  this  line  of  contact  forms 
the  summit  of  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  which,  in  a  vertical  section  through 
the  cavity,  appears  as  a  pointed  angle. 

The  Fibr»  Propri»  of  the  cerebellum  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  commissural  fiben, 
which  cross  the  middle  line  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  vermis  and 
connect  the  opposite  halves  of  the  cerebellum;  (2)  arcuate  or  association  fiben, 
which  connect  adjacent  lamina  with  each  other. 

Gray  Substance. — ^The  gray  substance  of  the  cerebellum  is  found  in  two  situations: 
(1)  on  the  surface,  forming  the  cortex;  (2)  as  independent  masses  in  the  interior. 

(1)  The  gray  substance  of  the  cortex  presents  a  characteristic  foliated  appearance, 
due  to  the  series  of  laminae  which  are  given  off  from  the  central  white  substance; 
these  in  their  tUm  give  off  secondary  laminse,  which  are  covered  by  gray  substance. 
Externally,  the  cortex  is  covered  by  pia  mater;  internally  is  the  medullary  center, 
consisting  mainly  of  nerve  fibers. 

Bilicroscopic  Appearance  of  the  Cortex  (Fig.  706). — ^The  cortex  consists  of  two 
layers,  viz.,  an  external  gray  molecular  layer,  and  an  internal  rust-colored  nuclear 
layer;  between  these  is  an  incomplete  stratum  of  cells  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  cerebellum,  viz.,  the  cells  of  Purtdnje. 

The  external  gray  or  molecular  layer  consists  of  fibers  and  cells.  The  nerve  fibers 
are  delicate  fibrillse,  and  are  derived  from  the  following  sources:  (a)  the  dendrites 
and  axon  collaterals  of  Purkinje's  cells;  (6)  fibers  from  cells  in  the  nuclear  layer; 
(c)  fibers  from  the  central  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum;  {d)  fibers  derived 
from  cells  in  the  molecular  layer  itself.  In  addition  to  these  are  other  fibers,  which 
have  a  vertical  direction,  and  are  the  processes  of  large  neuroglia  cells,  situated 
in  the  nuclear  layer.  They  pass  outward  to  the  periphery  of  the  gray  matter, 
where  they  expand  into  little  conical  enlargements  which  form  a  sort  of  limiting 
membrane  beneath  the  pia  mater,  analogous  to  the  membrana  limitans  interna 
in  the  retina,  formed  by  the  sustentacular  fibers  of  Miiller. 

The  cells  of  the  molecular  layer  are  small,  and  are  arranged  in  two  strata,  an 
outer  and  an  inner.  They  all  possess  branched  axons;  those  of  the  inner  layer 
are  termed  basket  cells;  they  run  for  some  distance  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the 
folium — giving  off  collaterals  which  pass  in  a  vertical  direction  toward  the  bodies 
of  Purkinje's  cells,  around  which  they  become  enlarged,  and  form  basket-like 
net-works. 

The  cells  of  Purldnje  form  a  single  stratum  of  large,  flask-shaped  cells  at  the 
junction  of  the  molecular  and  nuclear  layers,  their  bases  resting  against  the  latter; 
in  fishes  and  reptiles  they  are  arranged  in  several  layers.  The  cells  are  flattened 
in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the  folium,  and  thus  appear  broad 
in  sections  carried  across  the  folium,  and  fusiform  in  sections  parallel  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  folium.  From  the  neck  of  the  flask  one  or  more  dendrites  arise  and  pass 
into  the  molecular  layer,  where  they  subdivide  and  form  an  extremely  rich  arbores- 
cence,  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  dendrites  being  covered  by  lateral  spine- 
like processes.  This  arborescence  is  not  circular,  but,  like  the  cell,  is  flattened  at 
right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  folium;  in  other  words,  it  does  not  resemble 
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a  round  bush^  but  has  been  aptly  compared  by  Obersteiner  to  the  branches  of  a 
fruit  tree  trained*  against  a  trellis  or  a  wall.  Hence,  in  sections  carried  across 
the  folium  the  arborescence  is  broad  and  expanded;  whereas  in  those  which  are 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  folium,  the  arborescence,  like  the  cell  itself,  is 
seen  in  profile,  and  is  limited  to  a  narrow  area. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  flask-shaped  cell  the  axon  arises;  this  passes  through 
the  nuclear  layer,  and,  becoming  medullated,  is  continued  as  a  nerve  fiber  in  the 
subjacent  white  substance.  As  this  axon  traverses  the  granular  layer  it  gives  off 
fine  collaterals,  some  of  which  run  back  into  the  molecular  layer. 
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Fio.  706. — ^TnuiByerw  section  of  a  oerebellar  folium.     (Duvgrammatic^  after  Cajal  and  KdlUker.) 
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The  internal  nurt-colored  or  nuclear  layer  (Fig.  706)  is  characterized  by  containing 
numerous  small  nerve  cells  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  together  with  many  nerve 
fibrils.  Most  of  the  cells  are  nearly  spherical  and  provided  with  short  dendrites 
which  spread  out  in  a  spider-like  manner  in  the  nuclear  layer.  Their  axons  pass 
outward  into  the  molecular  layer,  and,  bifurcating  at  right  angles,  run  for  some 
distance  parallel  with  the  surface.  In  the  outer  part  of  the  nuclear  layer  are  some 
larger  cells,  of  the  type  II  of  Golgi.  Their  axons  undergo  frequent  division  as  soon 
as  they  leave  the  nerve  cells,  and  pass  into  the  nuclear  layer;  while  their  dendrites 
ramify  chiefly  in  the  molecular  layer. 
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Finally,  In  the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebellar  cortex  there  are  fibers  which 
come  from  the  white  center  and  penetrate  the  cortex.  The  cell-origin  of  these 
Sbers  is  imknown,  though  it  is  believed  that  it  is  probably  ia  the  gray  substauc« 
of  the  medulla  spinalis.  Some  of  these  fibers  end  in  the  nuclear  layer  by  dividini 
into  numerous  branches,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  peculiar  moss-like  appendages; 
hence  they  have  been  termed  by  Ram6ii  y  Cajal  the  mou  flben;  they  form  so 
arborescence  around  the  cells  of  ^e  nuclear  layer  and  are  said  to  come  from  fibers 
in  the  inferior  peduncle.  Other  fibers,  the  wHi^finf  or  tendril  fibers,  derived  from  the 
medullary  center  can  be  traced  into  the  molecular  layer,  where  their  bnuK^ 
cling  around  the  dendrites  of  Purkinje's  cells.  They  are  said  to  come  from  fibers 
of  the  middle  peduncle. 

(2)  The  independent  eenters  of  grajr  aabstance  in  the  cerebellum  are  four  in 
number  on  either  side:  one  is  of  large  size,  and  is  known  as  the  mwlens  dentatau; 
the  other  three,  much  smaller,  are  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  cerebellum,  and 
are  known  as  the  nneleiia  embolifonais,  imcleiu  globoffiu,  and  nucleus  tastlgii. 

Jiticieut  denlaiilt         Superior  padunde 


Flo.  707.— Sa^Uil  HCtioti  throu«h  risht  owebsUiu  h«mii|ih«n,    Tfaa  rlfht  olivg  bu  mImo  b«u  cut  •acuity. 

The  nncleos  dentatus  (Fig.  707)  is  situated  a  little  to  the  medial  side  of  the  center 
of  the  stem  of  the  white  substance  of  the  hemisphere.  It  consists  of  an  irregularly 
folded  lamina,  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  containing  white  fibers,  and  presenting 
on  its  antero-medial  aspect  an  opening,  the  hihu,  from  which  most  of  the  fibers  of 
the  superior  peduncle  emerge  (page  792), 

The  naelens  embolilomiis  lies  immediately  to  the  medial  side  of  the  nucleus 
dentatus,  and  partly  covering  its  hilus.  The  miclens  KloboBiu  is  an  elongated 
mass,  directed  antero-posteriorly,  and  placed  medial  to  preceding.  The  ancient 
lastiKii  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  other  two,  and  is  situated  close  to  the  middle 
line  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  superior  vermis,  and  Immediately  over  the  roof 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  white  substance. 


The  cerebellum  is  coDcemed  with  the  coordinBtion  of  movements  neceaaary  in  equilibration. 
locomoUon  and  prehenaion.  In  it  t«rminate  pathways  conducting  impulses  of  muacle  eeose, 
tendon  sense,  joint  sense  and  equilibratory  disturbances.  With  the  exceptioa  of  the  VMitral 
spinocerebellar  fasciculus  these  impulses  enter  through  the  inferior  peduncle.  The  reflex  arc  ia 
completed  by  fibers  in  the  superior  peduucle  which  pass  to  the  red  nudeus  and  the  thalamus  and 
thence  by  additional  neurons  (rubrospinal  tract)  to  the  motor  centers.  The  exact  functions  of  its 
different  parts  are  still  quite  uncertain,  owing  t«  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  evidence  fumisbed 
by  (1)  ablation  experiments  upon  animals,  and  (2)  clinical  observations  in  man  <^  the  eGecta 
produced  by  aliscesaes  or  tumors  affecting  different  portions  of  the  o^an. 
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The  foQifh  Ventricle  (verUriciUiis  quarius). — ^The  fourth  ventricle,  or  cavity 
of  the  hind-brain,  is  situated  in  front  of  the  cerebellum  and  behind  the  pons 
and  upper  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Developmentally  considered,  the  fourth 
i  ventride  consists  of  three  parts :  a  superior  belonging  to  the  isthmus  rhombencephali, 
an  intdrmediate,  to  the  metencephalon,  and  an  inferior,  to  the  myelencephalon. 
It  is  lined  by  ciliated  epithelium,  and  is  continuous  below  with  the  central  canal 
of  the  medulla  oblongata;^  above,  it  communicates,  by  means  of  a  passage  termed 
the  cerebral  aqueduct,  with  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle.  It  presents  four 
angles,  and  possesses  a  roof  or  dorsal  wall,  a  floor  or  ventral  wall,  and  lateral 
boundaries. 

Angles. — ^The  superior  angle  is  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  pons, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  lower  end  of  the  cerebral  aqueduct.  The  inferior  angle  ^ 
is  on  a  level  with  the  lower  end  of  the  olive,  and  opens  into  the  central  canal  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.  Each  lateral  angle  corresponds  with  the  point  of  meeting 
of  the  brachia  and  inferior  peduncle.  A  little  below  the  lateral  angles,  on  a  level 
with  the  striae  medullares,  the  ventricular  cavity  is  prolonged  outward  in  the  form 
of  two  narrow  lateral  recesses,  one  on  either  side;  these  are  situated  between  the 
inferior  peduncles  and  the  flocculi,  and  reach  as  far  as  the  attachments  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  vagus  nerves. 

Lateral  Boundaries. — ^The  lower  part  of  each  lateral  boundary  is  constituted 
bytheclava,  the  fasciculus  cuneatus,  and  the  inferior  pedimcle;  the  upp)er  part  by 
tie  middle  and  the  superior  pedimcle. 

Boof  or  Dorsal  Wall  (Fig.  708). — ^The  upper  portion  of  the  roof  is  formed  by 
the  superior  peduncle  and  the  anterior  medidlary  velmn;  the  lower  portion, 
by  the  posterior  medullary  velum,  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  ventricle  covered 
by  the  tela  chorioidea  inferior,  the  tsenise  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  obex. 
The  superior  pedunde  (page  792),  on  emerging  from  the  central  white  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebellum,  pass  upward  and  forward,  forming  at  first  the  lateral 
boundaries  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity;  on  approaching  the  inferior  coUiculi, 
they  converge,  and  their  medial  portions  overlap  the  cavity  and  form  part  of  its 
roof. 

The  anterior  medullary  yelum  (page  793)  fills  in  the  angular  interval  between 
the  superior  peduncle,  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  central  whfte  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebellum;  it  is  covered  on  its  dorsal  surface  by  the  lingula  of  the 
superior  vermis. 

The  posterior  medullary  velum  (page  794)  is  continued  downward  and  forward 
from  the  central  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum  in  front  of  the  nodule  and 
tonsils,  and  ends  inferiorly  in  a  thin,  concave,  somewhat  ragged  margin.'  Below 
this  margin  the  roof  is  devoid  of  nervous  matter  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  lower  lateral  boundaries  of  the  ventricle,  where  two  narrow  white  bands,  the 
tanisof  the  fourth  ventricle  (ligulcB),  appear;  these  bands  meet  over  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  ventricle  in  a  thin  triangular  lamina,  the  obex.  The  non-nervous  part 
of  the  roof  is  formed  by  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  ventricle,  which  is  prolonged 
downward  as  a  thin  membrane,  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  posterior  medullary 
velum  to  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  obex  and  tsenice,  and  thence  on  to  the 
floor  of  the  ventricular  cavity;  it  is  covered  and  strengthened  by  a  portion  of  the 
pia  mater,  which  is  named  the  tela  chorioidea  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  taanise  of  the  fourth  ventricle  {icenia  ventrieuli  quarti;  ligula)  are  two  narrow 
bands  of  white  matter,  one  on  either  side,  which  complete  the  lower  part  of  the  roof 
of  the  cavity.  Each  consists  of  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  part.  The  vertical  part 
is  continuous  below  the  obex  with  the  clava,  to  which  it  is  adherent  by  its  lateral 

>  J.  T.  WiJaon  (Joumai  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xl)  has  pointed  out  that  the  central  cana  iof  the  medlilla 
(^bngata,  inunecUately  below  its  entrance  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  retains  the  deft-like  form  presented  by  the  fetal 
owdalla  apinalia.  and  that  it  is  marked  by  dorso-  and  ventro-lateral  sulci. 
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border.  The  horizontal  portion  extends  transversely  across  the  inferior  peduncle, 
below  the  strife  medutlares,  and  roofs  in  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  lateral 
recess;  it  is  attached  by  its  lower  margin  to  the  inferior  peduncle,  and  partly  encloses 
the  choroid  plexus,  which,  however,  projects  beyond  it  like  a  cluster  of  grapes;  and 
hence  this  part  of  the  teeniahas  been  termed  the  comacopla  (Boehdalek).  Theoinx 
is  a  thin,  triangular,  gray  lamina,  which  roofs  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  ventricle  and 
is  attached  by  its  lateral  margins  to  the  clavse.  The  tela  cborioidea  d  Qi«  fonrtii 
ventrlelA  is  the  name  applied  to  the  triangular  fold  of  pia  mater  which  is  carried 
upward  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  consists  of  two 
layers,  which  are  continuous  with  each  other  in  front,  and  are  more  or  less  adherent 
throughout.  The  posterior  layer  covers  the  antero-inferior  surface  of  the  cere- 
bellum, while  the  anterior  is  applied  to  the  structures  which  form  the  lower  part 
,  of  the  roof  of  the  ventricle,  and  is  continuous  inferiorly  with  the  pia  mater  on  the 
inferior  peduncles  and  closed  part  of  the  medulla. 

fuadngemina 
7trAnd 

ntdvllary 

Ependipnai 


Fid.  TOS.— ScbsiD*  of  raaF  dF  loarth  vsntricle,     Tha  arrow  is  io  the  lonunw  of  M^eadie. 

Choroid  Plexuses. — These  consist  of  two  highly  vascular  inflexions  of  the  tela 
chorioidea,  which  invaginate  the  lower  part  of  the  roof  of  the  ventricle  and  are 
everywhere  covered  by  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  cavity.  Each  consists  of  a  ver- 
tical and  a  horizontal  portion :  the  former  lies  close  to  the  middle  line,  and  tbe  latter 
passes  into  the  lateral  recess  and  projects  beyond  its  apex.  The  vertical  parts  of 
the  plexuses  are  distinct  from  each  other,  but  the  horizontal  portions  are  joined 
in  the  middle  line;  and  hence  the  entire  structure  presents  the  form  of  the  letter  T, 
the  vertical  limb  of  which,  however,  is  double. 

Openings  in  the  Boof. — In  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle  there  are  three  openings, 
a  medial  and  two  lateral:  the  medial  aperture  ijoratnen  Majendii) ,  is  situated  imme- 
diately above  the  inferior  angle  of  the  ventricle;  the  lateral  apertures,  (Juramina 
of  Lusckka  are  found  at  the  extremities  of  the  lateral  recesses.  By  means  of  these 
three  openings  the  ventricle  communicates  with  the  subarachnoid  cavity,  and  tbe 
cerebrospinal  fluid  can  circulate  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Rhomboid  Fossa  (Jossa  rhomhoidea;  "fioor"  of  the  fourth  ventricle)  (Fig.  709). — 
The  anterior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  named,  from  its  shape,  the  rhomboid 
fossa,  and  its  anterior  wall,  formed  by  the  back  of  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata, 
constitutes  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.    It  is  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  gray 
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substance  contiouous  with  that  of  the  medulla  spinalis;  super£cial  to  this  is  a  thin 
lamina  of  neuroglia  which  constitutes  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricle  and  supports 
a  layer  of  ciliated  epithelium.  The  fossa  consists  of  three  parts,  superior;  inter- 
mediate, and  inferior.  The  superior  part  is  triangular  in  shape  and  limited  laterally 
hy  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle;  its  apex,  directed  upward,  is  continuous  witi 
the  cerebral  aqueduct;  its  base  it  represented  by  an  imaginary  line  at  the  levelof  the 
upper  ends  of  the  superior  foveee.  The  intennediate  part  extends  from  this  level 
to  that  of  the  horizontal  portions  of  the  tienise  of  the  ventricle;  it  is  narrow  above 
where  it  is  limited  laterally  by  the  middle  peduncle,  but  widens  below  and  is  pro- 
longed into  the  lateral  recesses  of  the  ventricle.  The  inferior  part  is  triangular, 
and  its  dc  -  .  ^  continuous 

with  the  ci 


Trigoitiii 


The  rhomboid  fossa  is  divided  into  symmetrical  halves  by  a  median  sulcus 
which  reaches  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  angles  of  the  fossa  and  is  deeper  below 
than  above.  On  either  side  of  this  sulcus  is  an  elevation,  the  medial  eminence, 
bounded  laterally  by  a  sulcus,  the  sulciis  Umitans.  In  the  superior  part  of  the  fossa 
the  medial  eminence  has  a  width  equal  to  that  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
fossa,  but  opposite  the  superior  fovea  it  forms  an  elongated  swelling,  the  colUcnlus 
facialis,  which  overlies  the  nucleus  of  the  abducent  neire,  and  is,  in  part  at  least, 
produced  by  the  ascending  portion  of  the  root  of  the  facial  nerve.  In  the  inferior 
part  of  the  fossa  the  medial  eminence  assumes  the  form  of  a  triangular  area,  the 
triffoniun  hypoclossi.  When  examined  under  water  with  a  lens  this  trigone  is  seen 
to  consist  of  a  medial  and  a  lateral  area  separated  by  a  series  of  oblique  furrows; 
the  medial  area  corresponds  with  the  upper  part  of  the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  the  lateral  with  a  small  nucleus,  ^e  nucleus  intncalatus. 

The  auleus  Umitans  forms  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  medial  eminence.  In 
the  superior  part  of  the  rhomboid  fossa  it  corresponds  with  the  lateral  limit  of  the 
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fossa  and  presents  a  bluisb-gray  area,  the  locos  cteroleoB,  which  owes  its  color 
to  an  underiyiBg  patch  of  deeply  pigmented  nerve  cells,  termed  the  sabstutii 
feimfinea.  At  the  level  of  the  colliculus  facialis  the  sulcus  limitans  widens  into 
a  fiattened  depression,  the  saperior  forea,  and  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  fossa  appears 
as  a  distinct  dimple,  the  inferior  torea.  Lateral  to  the  fovete  is  a  rounded  elevation 
named  the  area  acnstica,  which  extends  into  the  lateral  recess  and  there  forms  a 
feebly  marked  swelling,  the  tabercalom  acuaticimi.  Winding  around  the  inferior 
peduncle  and  crossing  the  area  acustica  and  the  medial  eminence  are  a  number  of 
white  strands,  the  stria  mednllares,  which  form  a  portion  of  the  cochlear  division  of 
the  acoustic  nerve  and  disappear  into  the  median  sulcus.  Below  the  inferior  fovea, 
and  between  the  trigonum  hypoglossi  and  the  lower  part  of  the  area  acustica  is  a 
triangular  dark  field,  the  ala  cinarea,  which  corresponds  to  the  sensory  nucleus 
of  the  vagus  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves.  The  lower  end  of  the  ala  cinerea  is 
crossed  by  a  narrow  translucent  ridge,  the  tnnicalus  Mparans,  and  between  this 
funiculus  and  the  clava,  is  a  small  tongue-shaped  area,  the  area  postrema.  On 
section  it  is  seen  that  the  funiculus  separans  is  formed  by  a  strip  of  thickened 
ependyma,  and  the  area  postrema  by  loose,  highly  vascular,  neuroglial  tissue  con- 
taining nerve  cells  of  moderate  size. 

THE  Mm-BBAIH   OB  HE8BMCEPHAL0N. 

The  mid-brain  or  meHncephalon  (Fig.  681)  is  the  short,  constricted  portion  which 

connects  the  pons  and  cerebellum  with  the  thalamencephalon  and  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. It  is  directed  upward  and  for- 
ward, and  consists  of  (1)  a  ventro- 
lateral portion,  composed  of  a  pair  of 
cylindrical  bodies,  named  the  cerebral 
pedimclea ;  (2)  a  dorsal  portion,  consist- 
ing of  four  rounded  eminences,  named 
'  the  corpora  qaadrifemiaa;  and  (3)  an 
intervening  passage  or  tunnel,  the  cere- 
bral aqueduct,  which  represents  the 
original  cavity  of  the  mid-brain  and 
connects  the  third  with  the  fourth  ven- 

«*-■  tricle  (Fig.  710). 

g  The  cerebral  pedondes  {pedunculus 

cerebri;  cms  cerebri)  are  two  cylindrical 
masses  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
and  largely  hidden  by  the  temporal 
lobes  of-  the  cereT)fum,  wRich  Itltlst  be 
drawn  aside  or  removed  in  order  to 
J  g  expose  them.    They  emerge  from  the 

Fia  7io.-c™«i  ».tio«  throu,!.  mid-b™.   (8oh^    Upper  surfaceoftheEons,  One  on  either 

putiii.)   (TatiiL)    1.  corpor*  quadrigsmina.   2.  Ceiw     gidc  oTtKe  middle  line,  and,  divergmg 

briJ  aauoduct.    3.  Cfiolral  gruy  Btwlum,    4.  InUrpedun-  .  j  j   c  j     j- 

ouiar  Bpkce.  6.  Suicm  iiwrju.  0.  Subauatii  nigni.  7.  as  they  pass  Upward  and  Jorwaru,  dis- 
iMDuSe™(j  oriS!S*°a.'LBnmiBc^™n°'bfiKr"thn'th;  appear  jnto  the  substance  of  t^he  cere- 
M^M  io^fiudb«iT^c'Siui""c.  r!^™6,  '™Trmpon^  bra]  hemispheres.  The  depresse3" area 
to'"&'  wiform  o""e°i°i"d'*'iSii'r°/° cireb^^n"  betweeiTtfiBTTura  is  termed  the  inter- 
sbsn.  d-  Fronioponiine  fiben  pedtmcular  tossa,  and  consists  of  a  layer 

of  grayish  substance,  the  posterior 
perforated  substance,  which  is  pierced  by  small  apertures  for  the  transmission  of 
bloodvessels;  its  lower  part  lies  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  medial  portions  of  the 
tegmenta,  and  contains  a  nucleus  named  the  interpednncnlar  f anglion  (page  802) ; 
its  upper  part  assists  in  forming  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle.    The  ventral  sur- 
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face  of  each  peduncle  is  crossed  from  the  medial  to  the  lateral  side  by  the  superior 
cerebellar  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries;  its  lateral  surface  is  in  relation  to  the 
HyrugJuHMigampi  of  the  cerebralheniisphere  and  is  crossed  from  behind  forward 
by  the  tro^lear  herve.  doseToTliepoint  of  disappearance  of  the  peduncle  into 
the  cerebral  hemisphere,  the  optic  tract  winds  forward  around  its  ventro-lateral 

Inferior  eMicvli 


temnitciu 

tmffitudmU 


Fia.  Til.— TnuuTeTBS  >KtioD  of  mid-brain  at  level  o[  iafehar  colliouU. 

surface.  The  medial  surface  of  the  peduncle  forms  the  lateral  boundary 
of  the  interpeduncular  fossa,  and  is  marked  by  a  longitudinal  furrow,  the  ocnlo- 
motor  sulcus,  from  which  the  roots  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  emerge.  On  the  lateral 
surface  of  each  peduncle  there  is  a  second  longitudinal  furrow,  termed  the  lateral 
salens ;  the  fibers  of  the  lateral  lemniscus  come  to  the  surface  in  this  sulcus,  and 
pass  backward  and  upward,  to  disappear  under  the  inferior  coUiculus. 

BtiptrioreiiUietitt 


StnictiiTe  of  the  Cerebral  Peduncles  (Figs.  711,  712).— Onti;ansverse  section,  each 
peduncle  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  part,~-sepaiaLe(l  hy  a  deeply 
pigmented  lamina  of  gray  substance,  termed  the  substantia  nigra.     The  dorsal  part 
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is  named  the  tegmentum;  the  ventral,  the  base  or  cnuta;  the  two  bases  are  separated 
from  each  other,  but  the  tegmenta  are  joined  in  the  median  plane  by  a  forward 
prolongation  of  the  raphe  of  the  pons.  Lateraljjvthe  tegmenta  are  free;  dorsally, 
they  blend  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

The  base  (basis  peduncidi;  crusta  or  pes)  is  semilunar  on  transverse  section,  and 
consists  almost  entirely  of  longitudinal  bundles  of  efferent  fibers,  which  arise  from 
the  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and  are  grouped  into  three  principal  sets,  viz., 
cerebrospinal,  frontopontine,  and  temporopontine  (Fig.  710).  The  cerebrospinal 
fibers,  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  motor  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  occupy 
the  middle  three-fifths  of  the  base;  they  are  continued  partly  to  the  nuclei  of  the 
motor  cranial  nerves,  but  mainly  into  the  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
The  frontopontine  fibers  are  situated  in  the  medial  fifth  of  the  base;  they  arise  from 
the  cells  of  the  frontal  lobe  and  end  in  the  nuclei  of  the  pons.  The  temporopontine 
fibers  are  lateral  to  the  cerebrospinal  fibers;  they  originate  in  the  temporal  lobe 
and  end  in  the  nuclei  pontis.^ 

The  substantia  nigra  (intercalatum)  is  a  layer  of  gray  substance  containinj^ 
numerous  deeply  pigmented,  multipolar  nerve  cells.  It  is  semilunar  on  transverse 
section,  its  concavity  being  directed  toward  the  tegmenTumpfroffl^tarcOnvexity, 
prolongations  extend  between  the  fibers  of  the  base  of  the  peduncle.  Thicker 
medially  than  laterally,  it  reaches  from  the  oculomotor  sulcus  to  the  lateral  sulcus, 
and  extends  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  pons  to  the  subthalamic  region;  its 
medial  part  is  traversed  by  the  fibers  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  as  these  stream  for- 
ward to  reach  the  oculomotor  sulcus.  The  connections  of  the  ceUs  of  the  substantia 
nigra  have  riot  been  definitely  established.  It  receives  collaterals  from  the  medial 
lemniscus  and  the  pyramidal  bundles.  Bechterew  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  fibers 
from  the  motor  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex  form  synapses  with  cells  whose  axons 
pass  to  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  and  serve  for  the  coordination 
of  the  muscles  of  mastication. 

The  tegmentum  is  continuous  below  with  the  reticular  formation  of  the  pons, 
and,  like  it,  consists  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibers,  together  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  gray  substance.  The  principal  gray  mas^^q  ^^  tb^  t AgmnAnfnTn 
arie  the  red  nucleus  and  the  interpeduncular  ganglion;  of  its  fibers  the  cluef  longi- 

tu35nartrac]Es3S3niIl^^H^  and 

the  lemniscus. 

Gray  Substance, — ^The  red  nucleus  is  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  teg- 
mentum, and  is  continued  upward  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  subthalamic  region. 
In  sections  at  the  level  of  the  superior  coUiculus  it  appears  as  a  circular  mass 
which  is  traversed  by  the  fibers  of  the  oculomotor  nerve.  It  receives  many  terminals 
and  collaterals  from  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  also  collaterals  from  the 
ventral  longitudinal  bundle,  from  Gudden's  bundle  and  the  median  lemniscus. 
The  axons  of  its  larger  cells  cross  the  middle  line  and  are  continued  downward 
into  the  lateral  funiculus  of  the  medulla  spinalis  as  the  rubrospinal  tract  (page  761); 
those  of  its  smaller  cells  end  mainly  in  the  thalamus.  The  rubrospinal  tract  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  pathway  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  lower  motor  centers. 

The  interpeduncular  ganglion  is  a  median  collection  of  nerve  cells  situated  in 
the  ventral  part  of  the  tegmentum.  The  fibers  of  the  fasciculus  retroflexus  of 
Meynert,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  cells  of  the  ganglion  habenulae  (page  812), 
end  in  it. 

Besides  the  two  nuclei  mentioned,  there  are  small  collections  of  cells  which 
form  the  dorsal  and  ventral  nuclei  and  the  central  nucleus  or  nucleus  of  the  raphfe. 

>  A  band  of  fibers,  the  traetut  peduneularia  transvertus^  is  sometimes  seen  emerging  from  in  front  of  the  superior  eoUi^ 
ulus;,  it  passes  around  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  peduncle  about  midway  between  the  pons  and  the  optic  tract,  and 
dips  into  the  oculomotor  sulcus.  This  band  is  a  constant  structure  in  many  mammals,  but  is  only  present  in  about 
30  per  cent,  of  human  brains.  Since  it  undergoes  atrophy  after  enucleation  of  the  eyebiUls.  it  may  be  conoiderBd  aa 
forming  a  path  for  visual  sensations. 
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White  Substance. — (1)  The  origin  and  course  of  the  superior  peduncle  have 
already  been  described  (page  792). 

(2)  The  medial  (posterior)  longitadinal  fasciculus  is  continuous  below  with  the 
proper  fasciculi  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  funiculi  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  In 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  it  runs  close  to  the  middle  line,  near  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle;  in  the  mid-brain  it  is  situated  on  the  ventral  aspect 
of  the  cerebral  aqueduct,  below  the  nuclei  of  the  oculomotor  and  trochlear 
nerves.  Its  connections  are  imperfectly  known,  but  it  consists  largely  of  ascend- 
ing and  descending  intersegmental  or  association  fibers,  which  connect  the 
nuclei  of  the  hind-brain  and  mid-brain  to  each  other.  Many  of  the  fibers  arise 
in  Deiters's  nucleus  (lateral  vestibular  nucleus)  and  divide  into  ascending  and  descend- 
ing branches  which  send  terminals  and  collaterals  to  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cranial 
and  spinal  nerves.  Its  spinal  portion  is  located  in  the  anterior  funiculus  and  is 
known  as  the  vestibulospinal  fasciculus.  Other  fibers  pass  to  the  medianlongitudinal 
bundle  from  cells  in  the  reticular  formation  of  the  medulla,  pons  and  mid-brain 
and  also  from  certain  large  cells  in  the  terminal  niicleus  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 
According  to  Edinger  it  extends  to  the  so-called  nucleus  of  the  posterior  longi- 
tudinal bundle  in  the  hypothalamic  region,  but  this  is  unctertain  and  the  fibers 
above  the  nucleus  of  the  oculomotor  are  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  rest  of  the 
bundle.  According  to  Held  fibers  from  the  posterior  commissure  can  be  traced 
into  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle,  and  according  to  the  same  author  many 
of  the  descending  fibers  arise  in  the  superior  coUiculus,  and,  after  decussating  in 
the  middle  line,  end  in  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata.  These 
fibers  from  the  superior  colliculus  probably  pass  into  the  ventral  longitudinal 
bundle.  Fibers  are  said  to  pass  through  the  medial  longitudinal  fasciculus  from  the 
nucleus  of  the  abducent  nerve  into  the  oculomotor  nerve  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
through  this  nerve  to  the  Rectus  medialis  oculi.  Fraser,  however,  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  such  fibers.  Again,  fibers  are  said  to  be  prolonged  through  this  fasciculus 
from  the  nucleus  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  into  the  facial  nerve,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  Orbicularis  oculi,  the  Comigator,  and  the  Frontalis.* 

The  Ventral  longitudinal  bundle  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  tectospinal  f as- 
dcnlus,  and  arises  from  the  superior  colliculus,  the  fibers  arch  ventrally  around  the 
central  gray  matter  and  cross  the  midline  in  the  fountain-decussation  of  Meynert. 
They  then  descend  in  the  tegmentum,  part  of  them  passing  through  the  red  nucleus 
ventral  to  the  medial  longitudinal  bundle.  In  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal 
cord  its  fibers  are  more  or  less  intermingled  with  the  medial  longitudinal  bundle 
and  the  rubrospinal  tract.  It  descends  in  the  adjoining  region  of  the  ventral 
and  lateral  funiculi.  Collaterals  and  terminals  are  given  off  to  the  red  nucleus  and 
probably  other  nuclei  of  the  brain  stem  and  to  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal 
cord.    It  is  probably  concerned  in  optic  reflexes. 

(3)  The  medial  lemniscus  or  medial  fillet  (Fig.  713). — ^The  fibers  of  the  medial 
lemniscus  take  origin  in  the  gracile  and  cuneate  nuclei  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  as  internal  arcuate  fibers  they  cross  to  the  opposite  side  in  the  sensory  decussa- 
tion (page  777).  They  then  pass  in  the  interolivary  stratum  upward  through 
the  medulla  oblongata,  in  which  they  are  situated  behind  the  cerebrospinal  fibers 
and  between  the  olives.  In  the  pons  and  lower  part  of  the  mid-brain  it  occupies 
the  ventral  part  of  the  reticular  formation  and  tegmentum  close  to  the  raph6,  while 
above  it  gradually  shifts  to  the  dorso-lateral  part  of  the  tegmentum  in  the  angle 
between  the  red  nucleus  and  the  substantia  nigra.  In  the  pons  it  assumes  a  flattened 
ribbon-like  appearance,  and  is  placed  dorsal  to  the  trapezium.  As  the  lenmiscus 
ascends,  it  receives  additional  fibers  from  the  terminal  sensory  nuclei  of  the^cranial 

1  A.  Bnioe  and  J-  H.  Harvey  Pirrie,  "Od  tbe  Origin  of  the  Facial  Nerve,"  Review  of  Neurolofiy  and  Psyohiatry* 
Deeember,  1906,  No.  12,  vol.  vi,  produce  weighty  evidence  against  the  view  that  the  fadal  nerve  derivea  fibers  from 
tbe  nucleus  of  the  oculomotor  nerve. 
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nerves  of  the  opposite  side.  Many  of  the  fibers  which  arise  from  the  terminal 
sensoty  nudei  of  the  cranial  nerves  pass  upward  in  the  formatio  reticularis  as  a 
separate  bundle,  known  as  the  central  tract  of  the  cranial  nerves,  to  the  thalamus. 
Many  fibers  either  terminate  in  or  send  off  collaterals  to  the  gray  matter  of  the 
medulla,  the  pons,  and  the  mid-brain.  Large  numbers  of  fibers  pass  to  or  from  the 
substantia  nigra.  Many  collaterals  enter  the  red  nucleus  and  other  fibers  are  said 
to  run  to  the  superior  coUiculus.  The  great  bulk  of  the  fibers,  however,  enter  the 
ventro-lateral  portion  of  the  thalamus,  give  off  collaterals  to  the  posterior  semi- 
lunar nucleus  and  then  terminate  in  the  principal  sensory  nucleus  of  the  thalamus. 


Corpora 
quadrigemina 


Superior  olivary 
nucleus 


CocJdear  nucleus 


^  Sensory  cerebral  nuclei 


Nudeus  gracilis 
'  Nucleus  cuneaius 


Fig.  713. — Scheme  showins  the  oourae  of  the  fibers  of  the  lemniscus;  medial  lemniscus  in  blue,  lateral  in  red. 

In  the  cerebral  peduncle,  a  few  of  its  fibers  pass  upward  in  the  lateral  part 
of  the  base  of  the  peduncle,  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  temporopontine  fibers, 
and  reach  the  lentiform  nucleus  and  the  insula.  The  greater  part  of  the  medial 
lemniscus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  prolonged  through  the  tegmenttun,  and  most 
of  its  fibers  end  in  the  thalamus;  probably  some  are  continued  directly  through 
the  occipital  part  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the  cerebral  cortex*  From  the  cells  of 
the  thalamus  a  relay  of  fibers  is  prolonged  to  the  cerebral  cortex. 

The  medial  lemniscus  may  be  considered  as  the  upward  continuation  of  the 
posterior  funiculus  of  the  spinal  cord  and  to  convey  conscious  impulses  of  muscle 
sense  and  tactile  discrimination. 
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The  Mtttrel  or  thaUmic  tract  of  tha  cranial  nerves  is  closely  associated  with  the 
medial  lemniscus.    The  fibers  of  the  spinothalamic  fasciculi  are  continued  from  the 
spinal  cord  into  this  tract  which  passes  upward  in  the  reticular  formation  and  the 
tegmentum  to  the  thalamus  along  the  dorsal  side  of  the  median  lemniscus.     It 
receives  fibers  from  the  opposite  terminal  sensor>'  nuclei  of  the  vagus,  glossopharyn- 
geal, facial,  trigeminal  and  probably  the  vestibiJar  ner\'es.     Many  of  the  secondary 
sensory  fibers  of  the  trigeminal  cross  the  raph^  from  its  termind  nucleus  and  pass 
upward  to  the  thalamus  by  a  more  or  less  separate  but  closely  associated  pathway 
known  as  the  central  tract  of  the  trigeminal  neire 
which  also  lies  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  lemnis- 
cus. These  two  tracts  give  off  collaterals  to  the 
posterior  semilunar  nucleus  of  the  thalamus  and 
terminate  in  the  anterior  semilunar  nucleus  of 

the  ventroJateral  region  of  the  thalamus  sending  ,5 

collaterals  into  the  zona  incerta. 

The  fibers  of  the  rabroBpinal  tract  (bundle  of  *' 

Hcmakmc)  arise  in  the  red  nucleus,  cross  the 
midline  in  the  decussation  of  Forel  and  pass 
downn'ard  in  the  f  ormatio  reticularis  of  the  brain- 
stem into  the  lateral  funiculus  of  the  spinal  cord 
ventral  to  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract. 

The   lateral    lemniscus    (lemniscus   lateralis) 
comes  to  the  surface  of  the  mid-brain  along      F.<,,7u.-T™»v«„»ctionp«iB,^m.u.h 
its  lateral  sulcus,  and    disappears  under  the 
inferior  colHculus.     It  consists  of  fibers  from 
the   terminal  nuclei  of  the  cochlear  division 
of  the  acoustic  nerve,  together  with  others  from 
the  superior  olivary  and  trapezoid  nuclei.    Most 
of  these  fibers  are  crossed,  but  some  are  uncrossed.    Many  of  them  pass  to  the 
inferior  colliculus  of  the  same   or  opposite  side,  but  others  are  prolonged  to 
the  thalamus,  and  thence  through  the  occipital  part  of  the  mtemal  capsule  to 
the  middle  and  superior  temporal  gyri. 

The  corpora  oniulriftwTiaTift  (Fig.  720)  are  four  rounded  eminences  which  form 
the  dorsal  part  of  the  mid-brain.  They  are  situated  above  and  in  front  of 
the  anterior  medullary  velum  and  superior  peduncle,  and  .below  anH  hphi"d  ^ht- 
third  v^'nf  nVIf  and  pngtpw^f  ^nmrnioifiFa  They  are  covered  by  the  splenium  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  and  are  partly  overlapped  on  either  aide  by  the  medial  angle, 
or  pqlrhiar.^jaLihe  po3terioF"^d  of  the  thalamu5"T~on  the  lateral  aspect,  under 
cover  of  the  pulvinar,  is  an  oval  emmence,  named  the  medial  geniculate  body. 
The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  arranged  in  pairs  (auperior  and  inferior  coIllcnU), 
and  are  separated  from  one  another  bya  crucial  sulcus.  The  longitudinal  part 
of  this  sulcus  expands  superiorly  to  form  a  slight  3epression  which  supports  the 
^nsal  body,  a  cone-like  structure  which  projects  backward  from  the  thalam- 
encephalon  and  partly  obscures  the  superior  colliculi.  From  the  inferior  end  of 
the  longitudinal  sulcus,  a  white  band,  termed  the  frennlum  veli,  is  prolonged  down- 
ward to  the  anterior  medullary  velum;  on  either  side  of  this  band  the  trochlear 
nerve  emerges,  and  passes  forward  on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  cerebral  peduncle 
to  reach  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  superior  eoUicoU  are  larger  and  darker  in  color 
than  the  inferior,  and  are  oval  in  shape.  The  inferior  colliculi  are  hemispherical, 
and  somewhat  more  prominent  than  the  superior.  The  superior  colliculi  are 
associated  with  the  sense  of  sight,  the  inferior  with  that  of  hearing. 

From  the  lateral  aspect  of  each  colliculus  a  white  band,  termed  the  brachinm, 
is  prolonged  upward  and  forward.  The  superior  brMhium  extends  lateralward 
from  the  superior  colliculus,  and,  passing  between  the  pulvinar  and  medial  genicu- 


I,  Anterior  medifta  finure.  2,  Foaterior  mpdiuk 
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late  body,  is  partly  continued  into  an  eminence  called  the  lateral  geniculate  body, 
and  partly  into  the  optic  tract.  The  inferior  brachium  passes  forward  and  upward 
from  the  inferior  colliculus  and  disappears  under  cover  of  the  medial  gemcnlate  body. 

In  close  relationship  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina  aj^ejthe  superior  peduncles, 
which  emerge  from  the  upper  and  meSial  parts  ot  the  cerebellar  hemispheres. 
They  run  upward  and  forward,  and,  passing  under  the  inferior  coUiculi,  enter  the 
tegmenta  as  already  described  (page  792). 

Structure  of  the  Corpora  Quadrigemina. — ^The  inferior  colliculuB  {coUicidus  inferior; 
inferior  quadrigeminal  body;  posigemina)  consists  of  a  compact  nucleus  of  gray 
substance  containing  large  and  small  multipolar  nerve  cells,  and  more  or  less 
completely  surrounded  by  white  fibers  derived  from  the  lateral  lemniscus. 
Most  of  these  fibers  end  in  the  gray  nucleus  of  the  same  side,  but  some  cross  the 
middle  line  and  end  in  that  of  the  opposite  side.  From  the  cells  of  the  gray 
nucleus,  fibers  are  prolonged  through  the  inferior  brachium  into  the  tegmentum 
of  the  cerebral  peduncle,  and  are  carried  to  the  thalamus  and  the  cortex  of  the 
temporal  lobe;  other  fibers  cross  the  middle  line  and  end  in  the  opposite  colliculus. 

The  superior  colliculuB  {coUicvlus  superior;  superior  quadrigemirud  body; 
pregemina)  is  covered  by  a  thin  stratum  (stratum  aonale)  of  white  fibers, 
the  majority  of  which  are  derived  from  the  optic  tract.  Beneath  this  is  the 
stratum  cinereum,  a  cap-like  layer  of  gray  substance,  thicker  in  the  center  than 
at  the  circumference,  and  consisting  of  numerous  small  multipolar  nerve  cells, 
imbedded  in  a  fine  network  of  nerve  fibers.  Still  deeper  is  the  stratum  opticum, 
containing  large  multipolar  nerve,  cells,  separated  by  numerous  fine  nerve  fibers. 
Finally,  there  is  the  stratum  lemnisci,  consisting  of  fibers  derived  partly  from  the 
lemniscus  and  partly  from  the  cells  of  the  stratum  opticum;  interspersed  among 
these  fibers  are  many  large  multipolar  nerve  cells.  The  two  last-named  strata 
are  sometimes  termed  the  gray-white  layers,  from  the  fact  that  they  consist  of  both 
gray  and  white  substance.  Of  the  afferent  fibers  which  reach  the  superior  colliculus, 
some  are  derived  from  the  lemniscus,  but  the  majority  have  their  origins  in  the 
retina  and  are  conveyed  to  it  through  the  superior  brachium;  all  of  them  end  by 
arborizing  around  the  cells  of  the  gray  substance.  Of  the  efferent  fibers,  some 
cross  the  middle  line  to  the  opposite  colliculus;  many  ascend  through  the  superior 
brachium,  and  finally  reach  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  cerebrum;  while 
others,  after  undergoing  decussation  (fountain  decussation  of  Meynert)  form  the 
tectospinal  fasciculus  which  descends  through  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  mid- 
brain, pons,  and  medulla  oblongata  into  the  medulla  spinalis,  where  it  is  found 
partly  in  the  anterior  funiculus  and  partly  intermingled  with  the  fibers  of  the 
rubrospinal  tract. 

The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  larger  in  the  lower  animals  than  in  man.  In 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds  they  are  hollow,  and  only  two  in  number  (corpora 
bigemina);  they  represent  the  superior  colliculi  of  mammals,  and  are  frequently 
termed  the  optic  lobes,  because  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the  optic  tracts. 

The  cerebral  aqueduct  (aqvedvctv^  cerebrL^-u^fzusduci  of  Sylvius)  _is  a  narrow 
canal,  about  15  mm.  long,  situated  between  the^orpora  quadrigemina  and  teg- 
menta, and  connecting_the  thir J  witET  the  TourthTventricie.  IlS  ^hape,  US  seen  in 
transverse  section,  varies  at  different  levels,  bjQing  T-shaped,  triangular  above, 
and  oval  in  the  middle;  the  central  part  is  slight^  dilated,  and  was  named  by 
Retzius  the  ventricle  of  the  mid-brain.  It  is  lined  by  ciliated  colunmar  epithelium, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  gray  substance  named  the  central  gray  stratum: 
this  is  continuous  below  with  the  gray  substance  in  the  rhomboid  fossa,  and  above 
with  that  of  the  third  ventricle.  Dorsally,  it  is  partly  separated  from  the  gray 
substance  of  the  quadrigeminal  bodies  by  the  fibers  of  the  lemniscus;  ventral  to 
it  are  the  medial  longitudinal  fasciculus,  and  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  teg- 
mentum.    Scattered  throughout  the  central  gray  stratum  are  numerous  nerve 
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cells  of  various  sizes,  interlaced,  by  a  net-work  of  fine  fibers.  Besides  these  scattered 
cells  it  contains  three  groups  which  constitute  the  nuclei  of  the  oculomotor  and 
trochlear  nerves,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  mesencephalic  root  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 
The  nncleos  of  the  ttireminal  nerve  extends  along  the  entire  length  of  the  aqueduct, 
and  occupies  the  lateral  part  of  the  gray  stratum,  while  the  nuclei  of  the  oculo- 
motor and  trochlear  nerves  are  situated  in  its  ventral  part.  The  nnclens  of  the 
oculomotor  nerre  is  about  10  cm.  long,  and  lies  under  the  superior  colliculus,  beyond 
which,  however,  it  extends  for  a  short  distance  into  the  gray  substance  of  the  third 
ventricle.  The  nucleus  of  the  trochlear  nerve  is  small  and  nearly  circular,  and  is  on 
a  level  with  a  plane  carried  transversely  through  the  upper  part  of  the  inferior 
colliculus. 

THE   FOBE-BRAIN   OR  PROSENCEPHALON. 

The  f(H:e-brain  or  pmencephalon  consists  of:  (1)  the  dieneephalon,  corresponding 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  third  ventricle  and  the  structures  which  bound  it;  and 
(2)  the  telencephalon,  comprising  the  largest  j>art  of  the  brain,  viz.,  the  cerebral 
hemispheres;  these  hemispheres  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other  across 
the  middle  line,  and  each  contains  a  large  cavity,  named  the  lateral  ventricle. 
The  lateral  ventricles  communicate  through  the  interventricular  foramen  with  the 
third  ventricle,  but  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  mediaTTeptumjTEeiepSm 
peQacidimi;  this  contains  a  slit-likeT;fivfEypfl^l3i  does  hot  communicaie  with  iBe 
ventricles. 


Fia.  TIS.— Meul  Aep«t  of  k  brain  antioned  in  the  mcdiin  ugittat  plsDE. 

The  Diencephalon. — The  diencephalon  is  connected  above  and  in  front  with 
the  cerebral  hemispheres;  behind  with  the  mid-brain.  Its  upper  surface  is  con- 
cealed by  the  corpus  callosum,  and  is  covered  by  a  fold  of  pia  mater,  named  the 
tela  chorioidea  of  the  third  ventricle;  inferiorly  it  reaches  to  the  base  of  the  brain. 

The  diencephalon  comprises:  (1)  the  thalamencephalon;  (2)  the  pars  mamillaris 
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liTliotih4laml;  and  (3)thepoet«ii(H'partof  thethirdTentiicle.  For  descriptive  purposes, 
however,  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider  the  whole  of  the  third  ventricle  and  its 
boundaries  together;  thb  necessitates  the  indusioo,  under  this  beading,  of  the  pars 
optica  hypothalami  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  third  ventricl& — structures 
which  properly  belong  to  the  telencephalon. 

The  ThaUmencephalon. — -The  thalamencephalon  comprises:  (1)  the  tiiilamtu; 
(2)  the  metaOialuniis  or  corpora  fenienlata;  and  (3)  the  epithalamna,  conastifjg  of 
the  trigonum  babenulsB,  the  pineal  body,  and  the  posterior  commissure. 


Fia.  71fl. — Diucctian  ihowing  the  ventriclM  of  tha  brain. 

The  Thftlami  (optic  ttudamu^)  (Figs.  716, 717)  are  two  large  ovoid  masses,  situated 
one  on  either  side  of  the  third  ventricle  and  reaching  for  some  distance  behind  that 
cavity.  Each  measures  about  4  cm.  in  length,  and  presents  two  extremities,  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior,  and  four  surfaces,  superior,  inferior,  medial,  and  lateral. 

The  anterior  extremity  is  narrow;  it  lies  close  to  the  middle  line  and  fi^rns  the 
posterior  bou nd ary_of  Jhe-Jntfir Yfintricular. foramen . 

The  postenbr  extremity  is  expanded,  directed  backward  and  lateralward,  and 
overlaps  the  superior  colliculus.  Medially  it  presents  an  angular  prominence, 
the  pnlTinar,  which  is  continued  laterally  into  an  oval  swdling.  the  Uter^neDienlate 
body,  while  beneath  the  pulvinar,'but  separateSTrom  it  by  the  superiofbrachium, 
is  a  second  oval  swelling,  the  medial  genicaUte  body. 

The  saperior  surface  is  free,  slightly  convex,  and  covered  by  a  layer  of  white 
substance,  termed  the  stratum  lonale.  It  is  separated  laterally  from  the  caudate 
nucleus  by  a  whitejmnd^the  alria  termmalis,  and  byjhc  twrniwdTein.  It  ifcdivided 
into  a  m«fial  and  a  iateraTportTon  by  an  oEIique  shallow  furrow  whi^urunS-from 
behind  forwarJ'and  mediafward  and  corresponds  with  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
fornbi;  the  lateral  part  forms  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  is 
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covered  by  the  epithelial  lininff  nf  t.hia  pnyity;  thi*  medial  part  is  covered  by  the 
tda  (^orioidea  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  is  destitute  of  an  epithelial  covering. 
lOronl,' the  superior  is  separated"  from  the  medial  surface  by  a  safieHtTnargin, 
the  tmiA  thiJaaif  along  whidi  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  third  ventricle  is  reflected 
on  to  the  under  surface  oTthe^elacEbrioidea.  Behind,  it  is  limited  medially  by 
8  groove,  the  sulcus  habenoUe.  which  intervenes  between  it  and  a  small  triai^ular 
area,  termed  the  trigtmam  habcnnlta. 

The  interior  sartace  rests  upon  and  is  continuous  with  the  upward  prolongation 
of  the  tegmentum  (robthaUmic  tegmeotal  regioB),  in  fronts  which  it  is  related  to 
the  Bobstantia  iniiominata  of  Uejnert. 


Corpvt  eatlataia 

Oaraid  pUatu  iif 


SubalarUia  nigra 
Pint.  perf.  tuintaner 


Oifmi  dmlotu    CnudoM  nuclnu 
FiQ.  717.— Coron^  section  o[  brsla  immedlittel)-  in  front  o[  poiu. 

The  medial  mface  constitutes  the  upper  part  of  the..lateral  wall  of  the  third 
ventricle,  and  b  connected  to  the  corresponding  surface  of  the 'OpposIfp'tfiannTiiia 
^^      '    '  V It  imiA^iA  HI-  ffTJijj  f^^missuTey .  Tliis  1 


by  a  flattened  grav  band,  \\\f-  in«j«*  tntarpntiift  Vt»<W/y;j  m-  ^m^  f^musure). 
mass  averages  about  1  cm.  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter:  it  sometimes  consists 
of  two  parts  and  occasionally  is  absent.  It  contains  nerve  cells  and  nerve  fibers; 
a  few  of  the  latter  may  cross  the  middle  line,  but  most  of  them  pass  toward  the  ■ 
middle  line  and  then  curve  lateralward  on  the  same  side. 

The  Iftt^al  surface  is  in  contact  with  a  thick  band  of  white  substance  which 
forms  the  occipital  part  of  the  internal  capsule  and  separates  the  thalamus  from 
the  lentiform  nudeU3.of  the  ecrpUS-atriatum. 
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Strnctore. — The  thalamus  consists  chiefly  of  gray  substance,  but  its  upper  sur- 
face is  covered  by  a  layer  of  white  substance,  named  the  sbatnm  lonale,  and  its 
lateral  surface  by  a  similar  layer  termed  the  lateral  medollaiy  lamina.  |ta.£ra,v 
substance  is  incompletely  subdivided  into  three  parts— anterior,  medial,  and  lateral 
— 5y^  whiteTayg^^e  meBial  medullary  IMHUm.  'i'he  anterior  pIOT  comprises  the 
anterioFtubercie,  the  medial  part  lies  nexfthe  lateral  wall  of  the  third  ventricle 
while  the  lateral  and  largest  part  is  interposed  between  the  medullary  iaminff 
and  includes  the  pulvinar.  The  lateral  part  is  traversed  by  numerous  fibers  which 
radiate  from  the  thalamus  into  the  internal  capsule,  and  pass  through  the  latter 
to  the  cerebral  cortex.  These  three  parts  are  built  up  of  numerous  niidei,  the 
connections  of  many  of  which  are  imperfectly  known. 


Lalerat  vaiiriela 
Choroid  plexug 

Third  ventrielt 
Medial  uifduiiary  Eamina 

Third  mUruCa 


Amyffdaitid  nuclnu 


Comwctloiis. — The  thalamus  may  be  regarded  as  a  large  ganglionic  mass  in  which 
the  ascending  tracts  of  the  tegmentum  nnH  fi.rnntJHtrahlt  prrportion  of  the  fibers 
of  the  optictract  end,  and  from  the  cells  of  which  numerous  fibers  (thalamocortical) 
take  origin,  and  radiate  to  almost  every  part  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  lemniscus, 
together  with  the  other  longitudinal  strands  of  the  tegmentum,  enters  its  ventral 
part:  the  thaluiKqnaminillary  fasciculus  (bundle  of  Vwq  d'Azyr),  from  the  corpus 
mammillare,  enters  in  its  anterior  tubercle,  while  many  of  the  fibers  of  the  optic 
tract  terminate  in  its  posterior  end.  The  thalamus  also  receives  numerous  fibers 
(corticothalamic)  from  the  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex.    The  fibers  that  arise  from 
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the  cells  of  the  thalamus  form  four  principal  groups  or  stalks :  (a)  those  of  the  ante- 
lior  itatk  pass  through  the  frontal  part  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the  frontal  lobe; 
(i)  the  fibers  of  the  posterior  stalk  {Qptic  radiationa)  arise  in  the  pulvinax  and  are 
conveyed  through  the  occipital  part  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the  occipital  lobe;  (c) 
the  fibers  of  the  inleiior  stalk  leave  the  under  and  medial  surfaces  of  the  thalamus, 
and  pass  beneath  the  lentiform  nucleus  to  the  temporal  lobe  and  insula;  (d)  those 
of  the  parietal  stalk  pass  from  the  lateral  nucleus  of  the  thalamus  to  the  parietal 
lobe.  Fibers  also  extend  from,  the  thalamus  into  the  corpus  striatum — those 
destined  for  the  caudate  nucleus  leave  the  lateral  surface,  and  those  for  the  lentl- 
fonn  nucleus,  the  inferior  surface  of  the  thalamus. 

Superior  hTOthium      Lateral  fenleulaU  body 


T6l.  719. — Hind-  ukd  mid-bmiu;  p«tero.Utera]  visw. 

The 'Metathalamos  (Fig.  719)  comprises  the  geniculate  bodies,  which  are  two  in 
number — a  medial  and  a  lateral — on  each  side. 

The  medial  geniculate  body  {corpus  geniculatum  mediah;  intemal  geniculate  body; 
■postgeniculaium)  lies  under  cover  of  the  pulvinar  of  the  thalamus  and  on  tbe  lateral 
aspect  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Oval  in  shape,  with  its  long  axis  directed 
for«-ard  and  lateratward,  it  is  lighter  in  color  and  smaller  in  size  than  the  lateral. 
The  inferior  braehium  from  the  inferior  colliculus  disappears  under  cover  of  it 
while  from  its  lateral  extremity  a  strand  of  fibers  passes  to  join  the  optic  tract. 
Entering  it  are  many  acoustic  fibers  from  the  lateral  lemniscus.  Tlie  medial 
geniculate  bodies  are  connected  with  one  another  by  the  commissure  of  Gudden, 
which  passes  through  the  posterior  part  of  the  optic  chiasma. 

The  lateral  geniculate  body  {corpus  geniculatum  laterale;  external  genvfulaie  body; 
pregeniculatum)  is  an  oval  elevation  on  the  lateral  part  of  the  posterior  end  of  the 
thalamus,  and  is  connected  with  the  superior  colliculus  by  the_sup£riQiLhiachium. 
It  is  of  a  dark  color,  and  presents  a  laminated  arrangement  consisting  of  alternate 
layers  of  gray  and  white  substance.  It  receives  numereusfibers  from  the  optic 
tract,  while  other  fibers  of  this  tract  pass  ovei  or  through  it  mto  tlie^ul^nar. 
Its  cells  arcii&ge  and  pigmented;  their  axons  pass  to  the  visual  area  in  the  occipital 
part  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 
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The  superior  onlTjpiilns^  thp  pylviniiT  anH  tHp  Iftf^rnl  gAnipiilftfi*  body  receive 
many  fiber^~from  the  optic  tracts,  and  are  therefore  intimately  connected  witli 
sight,  constituting  what  are  termed  the  lowy  Tigaal  centers.  Extirpation  of  the 
eyes  in  a  newly  born  animal  entails  an  arriislot  the  development  of  these  centers, 
but  has  no  effect  on  the  medial  geniculate  bodies  or  on  the  inferior  coUiculi.  More- 
over, the  latter  are  well-developed  in  the  mole,  an  animal  in  which  the  superior 
coUiculi  are  rudimentary. 

The  Epithalamns  comprises  the  trigomim  habenoltt,  the  pineal  body,  and  the 
posterior  commissure. 

The  trigonum  habenulaB  is  a  small  depressed  triangular  area  situated  in  front 

of  the  SUp^riorColliculuS  and  nn  tV^P  1?^t/>^^^)  pgpppt  nf  tfiP;  pp<^tfipr^r  pflrtnftl^^^  l^niA 

thal%pxi.  It  contams  a  group  of  nerve  cells  termed  the  ganglion  habennls.  Fibers 
enter  it  from  the  stalk  of  the  pineal  body,  and  others,  forming  what  fa  termed  the 
habenular  commissure,  pass  across  the  middle  line  to  the  corresponding  ganglion 
of  the  opposite  side.  Most  of  its  fibers  are,  however,  directed  downward  and  form 
a  bundle,  the  fasciculus  retroflezus  of  Meynert,  which  passes  medial  to  the  red 
nucleus,  and,  after  decussating  with  the  corresponding  fasciculus  of  the  opposite 
side,  ends  in  the  interpeduncular  ganglion. 

The  pineal  body  (corpus  pineale;  epiphysis)  fa  a  small,  conical,  reddish-gray  body 
which  lies  in  the  depression  between  the  superior  coUiculi.  It  is  placed  beneath  the 
spleniumotJifi-CDrpus  callosum,  but  fa  separated  from  this  bytifie  tela  chorioidea 
of  the  third  ventricle,  the  lower  layer  of  which  envelops  it.  "Tt  measures  about 
8  mm.  in  length,  and  its  base,  directed  forward,  is  attached  by  a  stalk  or  peduncle 
of  white  substance.  The  stalk  of  the  pineal  body  divides  anteriorly  into  two 
laminse,  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  pineal  recess 
of  the  third  ventricle.  The  ventral  lamina  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  com- 
missure; the  dorsal  lamina  is  continuous  with  the  habenular  commissure  and 
divides  into  two  strands  the  medullary  striae,  which  run  forward,  one  on  either 
side,  along  the  junction  of  the  medial  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  thalamus  to  blend 
in  front  with  the  columns  of  the  fornix. 

The  posterior  commissure  is  a  rounded  band  of  white  fibers  crossing  the  middle 
line  on  the^  dorsal  aspect  of  the  upper  end  of  jtly  ^ppjg^>^g,|  ^atfwSTiict.  Its  fibers 
acquire  tlieir  medullary  sheaths  early,  but  their  connections  have  not  been  definitely 
determined.  Most  of  them  have  their  origin  in  a  nucleus,  the  nucleus  of  the  poste- 
rior commissure  {nucleus  of  Darkscheuntsch),  which  lies  in  the  central  gray  substance 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  cerebral  aqueduct,  in  front  of  the  nucleus  of  the  oculomotor 
nerve.  Some  are  probably  derived  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  thalamus  and  from 
the  superior  colliculus,  while  others  are  believed  to  be  continued  downward  into 
the  medial  longitudinal  fasciculus. 

The  Hypothalamus  (Fig.  720)  includes  the  subthalamic  tegmental  region  and 
the  structures  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  viz.,  the 
corpora  mammillaria,  tuber  cinereum,  infundibolum,  hypophysis,  and  optic  chiasma. 

The  subthalamic  tegmental  region  consists  of  the  imward^csmtiiuiatiqn  of  the 
tegmentum;  it  lies  on  the  ventro-lateral  aspect  or~the  thalamus  and  separates 
it  from  the  fibers  of  the  internal  capsule."  The  red  nucleus  and  the  substantia 
nigra  are  prolonged  iritOTts  lower  part;  in  front  it  is  continuous  with  the  substantia 
innominata  of  Meynert,  medially  with  the  gray  substance  of  the  floor  of  the  third 
ventricle. 

It  consists  from  above  downward  of  three  strata:  (1)  stratum  dorsals,  directly 
applied  to  the  under  surface  of  the  thalamus  and  consisting  of  fine  longitudinal 
fibers;  (2)  sona  incerta,  a  continuation  forward  of  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the 
tegmentum;  and  (3)  the  corpus  subthalamicum  {nudeus  of  Luys),  a  brownish  mass 
presenting  a  lenticular  shape  on  transverse  section,  and  situated  on  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  fibers  of  the  base  of  the  cerebral  peduncle;  it  is  encapsuled  by  a  lamina 
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of  Derve  fibers  and  contains  numerous  medium-sized  nerve  cells,  the  connections 
of  which  are  as  yet  not  fully  determined. 

The  corpora  mammlllaria  (corpus  albicantia)  are  two  round  white  masses,  each 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  placed'si3Vby  side  below  the. gray  substance  of  the 
floor  of  the  third  ventricle  in  front  of  the  posterior  perfora^ff]  '^;'i^°t""-^  'jT^y 
consist  of  wtiite  substance  externally  and  or  gray  substance  internally,  the  cells  of 
the  latter  forming  two  nuclei,  a  medial  of  smedler  and  a  lateril  of  larger  cells.  The 
white  substance  is  mainly  f ormed~by  the  ftbera  of  the  columns  of  the  fornix,  which 
descend  to  the  base  of  the  brain  and  end  partly  in  the  corpora  mammillaria.  From 
the  cells  of  the  gray  substance  of  each  mamnullary  body  two  fasciculi  arise;  one, 
the  thalamomaimnillary  tuciculas  (bundle  of  Vicq  d'Azyr),  passes  upward  into  the 
anterior  nucleus  of  the  thalamus;  the  other  js  directed  downward  into  the  tegmen- 
tum. Afferent  fibers  are  believed  to  reach  the  corpus  mammillare  from  the  medial 
lemniscus  and  from  the  tegmentum. 

Ttlacliiirioidtaitf  third  vtnlriele     Potttrior  eommitiart  ■ 


Fia.  7!0. — Msdiui  ncittal  Hction  or  bnin.    The  reUCiona  o[  Ihe  pis  nuter  an  indicated  by  Iha  nd  color. 

The  tuber  cinerenm  is  a  hollow  eminence  of  gray  substance  situated  between 
the  corpora  mammillftrifljjghind,  and  the  optic  chiasma  in  front.  Laterally  it  is 
continuous  witli~the  anterior  perforated  substances  and  anteriorly  witii  a  thin 
lamina,  the  lamino^te^  i<'rom  the  under  siirface  of  the^tuber  cinereum  a 
hollow  comeaTprocess,  the  infundibiilam,  projects  downward  and  forward  and  is 
attached  to  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  hypophysis. 

b  the  lateral  part  of  the  tuber  ciaereum  is  a  nucleus  of  nerve  ceils,  tlie  bM4l  optic  nucleui 
'i  HejiMrt,  while  close  to  tlie  cavity  of  tiie  tliird  ventricle  are  three  additional  nuclei.  Betneeo 
the  tuber  cinereum  and  the  corpora  mammillaria  a  small  elevation,  with  a.  corresponding  de- 
pression in  tlie  third  ventricle,  is  sometimes  seen.  Retiius  has  named  it  the  eniiiiaiitU  Meenlaiia, 
■nd  regards  it  as  a  representative  of  the  saccus  vasculosus  found  in  this  situation  in  some  erf 
the  lower  vertebrates. 
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The  bTpopliysis  (piiuiiary  body)  {Fig,  721)  is  a  reddish-^ray,  somewhat  oval 
mass,  measuring  about  12.5  mm.  in  its  transverse,  and  about  8  mm,  in  its  antero- 
posterior diameter.  It  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  infundibulum,  and  is  situated 
in  the  fossa  hypophyseos  of  the  sphenoidal  bone,  where  it  is  retained  by  a  circular 
fold  of  dura  mater,  the  diaphragma  sell*;  this  fold  almost  completely  roofs  in  the 
fossa,  leaving  only  a  small  central  aperture  through  which  the  ii^undibulum  passes. 

.iris.    ""•«*'  o«s 


ammman 

brai  arttry 


Fto.  T2I.— The  hypophyiM  oerebrl,  in  pootion.     Shown  in  ucitUI  aeotkHi. 

Optic  CManm*  {chiasma  opticum;  opHc  commissuTe). — The  optic  chiasma  b  a 
flattened,  somewhat  quadrilateral  band  of  fibers,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
floor  and  anterior  wall  of  the  third  ventricle.  Most  of  its  fibers  have  their  origins 
in  the  retina,  andTcarfrtheuhlaamtt  Lhiough  the  optic  nerves,  which  are  continuous 
with  its  antero-Iateral  angles.  In  the  chiasma,  they  undergo  a  partial  decussation 
(Fig.  722) ;  the  fibers  from  the  nasal  half  of  the  retina  decussate  and  enter  the  optic 
tract  of  the  opposite  side,  while  the  fibers  from  the  temporal  half  of  the  retina  do 
not  undergo  decussation,  but  pass  back  into  the  optic  tract  of  the  same  side. 
Occupying  the  posterior  part  of  the  commissure,  however,  is  a  strand  of  fibers, 
the  commiBSUie  of  Qodden,  which  is  not  derived  from  the  optic  nerves;  it  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  medial  geniculate  bodies. 

Optic  Tracta. — The  optic  tracts  are  continued  backward  and  lateraiward  from 
the  postero-lateral  angles  of  the  optic  chiasma.  Fn"hj<i°°f't jHjyfpn  t*'i^  onf»f;r.r 
perforated  subslance  and  the  tuber  cinereum,  and,  windlngaround  the  ventro- 
lateraT aspect  of  the  cerebral  peduncTe,  divides  into  a  medial  and  a  lateral  root. 
The  former  comprises  the  fibers  of  Gudden's  commissure.  The  lateral  root  consists 
mainly  of  afferent  fibers  which  arise  in  the  retina  and  undergo  partial  decussation 
in  the  optic  chiasma,  as  described;  but  it  also  contains  a  few  fine  efferent  fibers 
which  have  their  origins  in  the  brain  and  their  terminations  in  the  retina.  When 
traced  backward,  the  afferent  fibers  of  the  lateral  root  are  found  to  end  in  the  lateral 
geniculate  body  and  pulvinar  of  the  thalamus,  and  in  the  superior  coiliculus;  and 
these  three  structures  constitute  the  lover  visual  centers.  Fibers  arise  from  the 
nerve  cells  in  these  centers  and  pass  through  the  occipital  part  of  the  internal 
capsule,  under  the  name  of  the  optic  radiations,  to  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe 
of  the  cerebrum,  where  the  liiglier  or  cortical  viaasl  center  is  situated.  Some  of  the 
fibers  of  the  optic  radiations  take  an  opposite  course,  arising  from  the  cells  of  the 
occipital  cortex  and  passing  to  the  lower  visual  centers.  Some  fibers  are  detached 
from  the  optic  tract,  and  pass  through  the  cerebral  peduncle  to  the  nucleus  of 
the  oculomotor  nerve.    These  may  be  regarded  as  the  afferent  branches  for  the 
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Sphincter  pupUlie  and  Ciliaris  muscles.  Other  fibers  have  been  described  as 
reaching  the  cerebellum  through  the  superior  pedunsle;  while  others,  again,  are 
lost  in  the  pons. 

ThB  Third  Ventricle  {ventrvmluB  teHiua)  (Figs.  716,  720). — The  third  ventricle  is 
a  median  cleft  between  the  two  thalami.  Behind,  it  commimicates_with  the  fourth 
ventricle  through  the  cerebral  aqueduct,  and  in  front  with  the  iateraTventricles 
through  the  inlerventriculaf  foramen.  Somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  with  the 
apex  directed  b&ckwafd,~irba3  a  roof,  a  floor,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  IxAindarj 
uid  a  pair  of  lateral  walls. 


Knieulate  body 
It  body 


qfinxhitar  n 
oftAdveaUm 


Corttx  of  occipiUd  kbea 

The  rooJ  (Fig.  723)  is  formed  by  a  layer  of  epithelium,  which  stretches  between 
the  upper  edges  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  cavity  and  is  continuous  with  the  epithe- 
lial lining  of  the  ventricle.  It  is  covered  by  and  adherent  to  a  fold  of  pia  mater, 
named  the  tela  chorioidea  of  the  third  ventricle,  from  the  under  surface  of  which 
a  pair  of  vascular  fringed  "pfijcesses,  the  "choroid  plexoMS  of  the  third  Tentricle, 
project  downward,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  and  invaginate  the 
epithelial  roof  into  the  ventricular  cavity. 

The  floor  slopes  downward  and  forward  and  is  formed  mainly  by  the  structures 
which  constitute  the  hypothalamus:  from  before  backward  these  are:  the  optic 
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chiasma,  the  tuber  cinereum  and  infundibulum,  and  the  corpora  mammillaria. 
Behind  the  last,  the  door  is  formed  by  the  interpeduncular  fossa  and  the  tegmenta 
of  the  cerebral  peduncles.  The  ventricle  is  prolonged  downward  as  a  funnel- 
shaped  recess,  the  recessas  inftmdibnli,  into  the  infundibulum,  and  to  the  apex  of 
the  latter  the  hypophysis  is  attached. 

The  interior  bonndary  is  constituted  hflnW  hy  fhr  '■—'"■  tAnillV"i  a  thin  layer 
of  gray  substance  stretching  from  the  upper^  surface jit-thejQBtic^chiasma  to  the 
rostrunuof-thee^puscallosuHi;  above  ^yfhe  columns  of  the  fornixanaThe  anterior 
commissureT^^At  the  junction  of  the  floor  and  anterior  wall,  immediately  above 
the  optic  chiasma,  the  ventricle  presents  a  small  angular  recess  or  diverticulum, 
the  opttc  lecraT  iietween  tGS  culumus  of  "the  fornix,  and  above  the  anterior 
commissure,  is  a  second  recess  termed  the  vnlva.  At  the  junction  of  the  roof  and 
anterior  wall  of  the  ventricle,  and  situated  between  the  thalami  behind  and  the 
columns  of  the  fornix  in  front,  is  the  interrentrlcular  forunen  (foramen  of  Monro) 
through  which  the  third  communicates  with  the  lateral  ventricles. 


o/venirieU 
ToTitiital  vein 
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Fia.  T2S.— CoKHwl  aecOoa  ol  tstenl  ud  third  rsntiirsla,     (Ducnmiutie.) 

The  posterior  boondary  is  constituted  by  the  pineal  body,  the  posterior  commissure 
and  the  cerebral  aqueduct.  A  small  recess,  the  ncenxu  pinealia,  projects  into  the 
stalk  of  the  pineal  body,  while  in  front  of  and  above  the  pineal  body  is  a  second 
recess,  the  reeesaua  suprapinealis,  consisting  of  a  diverticulum  of  the  epithelium 
which  forms  the  ventricular  roof. 

•  Each  lateral  wall  consists  of  an  upper  portion  formed  by  the  njedial  surface  of 
the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  thalamus,  and  a  lower  consisting  of  an  upward 
continuation  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  ventricular  floor.  These  two  parts 
correspond  to  the  alar  and  basal  laminee  respectively  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
fore-brain  vesicle  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  furrow,  the  salens  ol 
Monro,  which  extends  from  the  interventricular  foramen  to  the  cerebral  aqueduct 
(pages  741  and  "42).  The  lateral  wall  is  limited  above  by  the  tsenia  thalami.  The 
columns  of  the  fornix  curve  downward  in  front  of  the  interventricular  foramen,  and 
then  run  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  ventricle,  where,  at  first,  they  form  distinct 
prominences,  but  subsequently  are  lost  to  sight.  The  lateral  walls  are  joined  to 
each  other  across  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  by  a  band  of  gray  matter,  die  maa» 
intermedia  (page  809). 

Interpeduncnlar  Fossa  (Fig.  724). — This  is  a  somewhat  lozenge-shaped  area  of  the 
base  of  the  brain,  limited  in  front  by  the  optic  chiasma,  behind  by  the  antero- 
superior  surface  of  the  pons,  antero-lateralty  by  the  conver^g  optic  tracts, 
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and  poatero-laterally  by  the  diverging  cerebral  peduncles.  The  structures  con- 
tained in  it  have  already  been  described;  from  behind  forward,  they  are  the  pos- 
terior perforated  substance,  corpora  mamillaria,  tuber  cinereum,  infundibulum^ 
and  hypophysis. 


Fio.  724.— Bu»  of  bnOo. 

Tb«  Telenc^thalon. — The  telencephalon  includes:  (1)  the  cerebral  hemlsphores 
with  their  cavities,  the  lateral  ventricles;  and  (2)  the  para  optica  hypothalami  and 
the  anterior  portion  ot  the  third  ventricle  {^ready  described  under  the  dienceph- 
alon).  As  previously  stated  (see  page  744),  each  cerebral  hemisphere  may  be 
divided  into  three  fundamental  parts,  viz.,  the  rhinencephalon,  the  corpus 
atriatum,  and  the  neopallium.  The  rhinencephalon,  associated  with  the  sense 
of  smell,  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  telencephalon,  and  forms  almost  the  whole  of 
the  hemisphere  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  e.  g.,  fishes,  amphibians,  and 
reptiles.  In  man  it  is  rudimentarj',  whereas  the  neopallium  undergoes  great 
development  and  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  Cerebral  Hemispheres. — The  cerebral  hemispheres  constitute  the  largest 
part  of  the  brain,  and,  when  viewed  together  from  above,  assume  the  form  of 
an  ovoid  mass  broader  behind  than  in  front,  the  greatest  transverse  diameter 
corresponding  with  a  line  connecting  the  two  parietal  eminences.  The  hemispheres 
are  separated  medially  by  a  deep  cieft,  named  the  lonfitudinal  cerebral  fissure, 
and  each  possesses  a  central  cavity,  the  lateral  ventricle. 
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The  Longitudinal  Cerebral  Fissare  {fissura  cerebri  longitudinalis;  great  Umg^hidinal 
fissure)  contains  a  sickle-shaped  process  of  dura  mater,  the  falx  cerebri.  It  front 
and  behind,  the  fissure  extends  from  the  upper  to  the  under  surfaces  of  the  hemi- 
spheres and  completely  separates  them,  but  its  middle  portion  separates  them  for 
only  about  one-half  of  their  vertical  extent ;  for  at  this  part  they  are  connected  across 
the  middle  line  by  a  great  central  white  commissure,  the  corpus  calloBum. 

In  a  median  sagittal  section  (Fig. -720)  the  cut  corpus  callosum  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  broad,  arched  band.  Its  thick  posterior  end,  termed  the  spleninm, 
overlaps  the  mid-brain,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  the  tela  chorioidea  of  the  third 

ventricle  and  the  pineal  body.  Its  anterior 
curved  end,  termed  the  genu,  gradually  tapers 
into  a  thinner  portion,  the  rostrum,  which  is 
continued  downward  and  backward  in  front  of 
the  anterior  commissure  to  join  the  lamina 
terminali^.  Arching  backward  from  immediately 
behind  the  anterior  commissure  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  splenium  is  a  second  white  band 
named  the  fornix:  between  this  and  the  corpus 
callosum  are  the  laminae  and  cavity  of  the 
septum  pellucidum. 

Surfaces  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres. — ^Each 
hemisphere  presents  three  surfaces:  lateral, 
medial,  and  inferior. 

The  lateral  surface  is  convex  in  adaptation  to 
the  concavity  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
vault  of  the  cranium.  The  medial  surface  is 
flat  and  vertical,  and  is  separated  from  that 
of  the  opposite  hemisphere  by  the  great  longi- 
tudinal fissure  and  the  falx  cerebri.  The  inferior 
surface  is  of  an  irregular  form,  and  may  be  divided 
into  three  areas:  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 
The  anterior  area,  formed  by  the  orbital  sur- 
face of  the  frontal  lobe,  is  concave,  and  rests  on 
the  roof  of  the  orbit  and  nose;  the  middle  area 
is  convex,  and  consists  of  the  under  siu^ace  of 
the  temporal  lobe:  it  is  adapted  to  the  corre- 
sponding half  of  the  middle  cranial  fossa.  The 
posterior  area  is  concave,  directed  medialward 
as  well  as  downward,  and  is  named  the  tentorial 
surface,  since  it  rests  upon  the  tentorium  cere- 
belli,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

These  three  surfaces  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  following  borders:  (a) 
supero-medial,  between  the  lateral  and  medial  surfaces;  (6)  infero-lateral,  between 
the  lateral  and  inferior  surfaces;  the  anterior  part  of  this  border  separating  the 
lateral  from  the  orbital  surface,  is  known  as  the  superciliary  border;  (c)  medial 
occipital,  separating  the  medial  and  tentorial  surfaces;  and  {d)  medial  orbital, 
separating  the  orbital  from  the  medial  surface.  The  anterior  end  of  the  hemi- 
sphere is  named  the  frontal  pole;  the  posterior,  the  occipital  pole;  and  the  anterior 
end  of  the  temporal  lobe,  the  temporal  pole.  About  5  cm.  in  front  of  the  occipital 
pole  on  the  infero-lateral  border  is  an  indentation  or  notch,  named  the  i»eoccipital 
notch. 
The  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres  are  moulded  into  a  number  of  irregular  emi- 


Fia.  726. — Lateral  mirfaoe  of  left  cerebral 
hemisphere,  viewed  from  abore. 
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nences,  named  gyri  or  convolntions,  and  separated  by  furrows  termed  fissures  and 
said.  The  furrows  are  of  two  kinds,  complete  and  incomplete.  The  former  appear 
early  m  fetal  life,  are  few  in  number,  and  are  produced  by  infoldings  of  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  brain  wall,  and  give  rise  to  corresponding  elevations  in  the  interior 
of  the  ventricle.  They  comprise  the  hippocampal  fissure,  and  parts  of  the  calcarine 
and  collateral  fissiu*es.  The  incomplete  fiu'rows  are  very  numerous,  and  only  indent 
the  subjacent  white  substance,  without  producing  any  corresponding  elevations  in 
the  ventricular  cavity. 

The  gyri  and  their  intervening  fissures  and  the  sulci  are  fairly  constant  in  their 
arrangement;  at  the  same  time  they  vary  within  certain  limits,  not  only  in  different 
individuals,  but  on  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  same  brain.  The  convoluted  con- 
dition of  the  surface  permits  of  a  great  increase  of  the  gray  matter  without  the 
sacrifice  of  much  additional  space.  The  number  and  extent  of  the  gyri,  as  wdl 
as  the  depth  of  the  intervening  furrows,  appear  to  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the 
intellectual  powers  of  the  individual. 

Certain  of  the  fissures  and  sulci  are  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  hemi- 
sphere into  lobes,  and  are  therefore  termed  interlobular;  included  under  this  category 
are  the  lateral  cerebral,  parietooccipital,  calcarine,  and  collateral  fissures,  the 
central  and  cingulate  sulci,  and  the  sulcus  circulariB. 


FiQ.  726. — Lateral  surface  of  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  viewed  from  the  side. 


The  Lateral  Cerebral  Fissure  {fissura  cerebri  lateralis  [Sylvii] ;  fissure  of  Sylvius)  (Fig. 
726)  is  a  well-marked  cleft  on  the  inferior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  hemisphere, 
and  consists  of  a  short  stem  which  divides  into  three  rami.  The  stem  is  situated 
on  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  conunences  in  a  depression  at  the  lateral  angle  of  the 
anterior  perforated  substance.  From  this  point  it  extends  between  the  anterior 
part  of  the  temporal  lobe  and  the  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  and  reaches 
the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  Here  it  divides  into  three  rami:  an  anterior 
horizontal,  an  anterior  ascending,  and  a  posterior.  The  anterior  horizontal  ramus 
passes  forward  for  about  2.5  cm.  into  the  inferior  frontal  gyrus,  while  the  anterior 
ascendiiig  ramus  extends  upward  into  the  same  convolution  for  about  an  equal 
distance.  The  posterior  ramus  is  the  longest;  it  runs  backward  and  slightly  upward 
for  about  7  cm.,  and  ends  by  an  upward  inflexion  in  the  parietal  lobe. 

The  Central  Sulcus  {sulcus  centralis  [Bolandi];  fissure  of  Rolando;  central  fissure) 
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(Figs.  725, 726)  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemisphere, 
and  begins  in  or  near  the  longitudinal  cerebral  fissure,  a  little  behind  its  mid-point. 
It  runs  sinuously  downward  and  forward,  and  ends  a  little  above  the  posterior 
ramus  of  the  lateral  fissure,  and  about  2.5  cm.  behind  the  anterior  ascending  ramus 
of  the  same  fissure.  It  described  two  chief  curves:  a  superior  genu  with  its  con- 
cavity directed  forward,  and  an  inferior  genu  with  its  concavity  directed  backward. 
The  central  sulcus  forms  an  angle  opening  forward  of  about  70**  with  the  median 
plane. 

The  Parieto5ccipital  Fiasore  (fissura  parietoocdpUalis). — Only  a  small  part  of  this 
fissure  is  seen  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  its  chief  part  being  on  the 
medial  surface. 

The  lateral  part  of  the  parietooccipital  fissure  (Fig.  726)  is  situated  about  5  cm. 
in  front  of  the  occipital  pole  of  the  hemisphere,  and  measiu*es  about  1.25  cm.  in 
length. 


Fia.  727. — ^Medial  Burfaoe  of  left  cerebral  hemisphere. 


The  medial  part  of  the  parietooccipital  fissure  (Fig.  727)  runs  downward  and  for- 
ward as  a  deep  cleft  on  the  medial  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  and  joins  the  calcarine 
fissiu*e  below  and  behind  the  posterior  end  of  the  corpus  caUosum.  In  most  cases 
it  contains  a  submerged  gyrus. 

The  Calcarine  Hssure  {fissura  calcarina)  (Fig.  727)  is  on  the  medial  surface  of 
the  hemisphere.  It  begins  near  the  occipital  pole  in  two  converging  rami,  and  runs 
.  forward  to  a  point  a  little  below  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosiun,  where  it  is 
joined  at  an  acute  angle  by  the  medial  part  of  the  parietooccipital  fissure.  The 
anterior  part  of  this  fissure  gives  rise  to  the  prominence  of  the  calcar  avis  in  the 
posterior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  Cingulate  Sulcus  (sulcus  cinguli;  caUosomarginal  fissure)  (Fig.  727)  is  on  the 
medial  surface  of  the  hemisphere;  it  begins  below  the  anterior  end  of  the  corpus 
callosum  and  runs  upward  and  forward  nearly  parallel  to  the  rostnun  of  this  body 
and,  curving  in  front  of  the  genu,  is  continued  backward  above  the  corpus  callosum, 
and  finally  ascends  to  the  supero-medial  border  of  the  hemisphere  a  short  distance 
behind  the  upper  end  of  the  central  sulcus.  It  separates  the  superior  frontal  from 
the  cingulate  gyrus. 

The  Collateral  Fissure  (fissura  collateralis)  (Fig.  727)  is  on  the  tentorial  surface 
of  the  hemisphere  and  extends  from  near  the  occipital  pole  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  temporal  pole.    Behind,  it  lies  below  and  lateral  to  the  calcarine  fissure, 
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from  which  it  ia  separated  by  the  lingual  gj'rus;  in  front,  it  is  situated  between  the 
hippocampal  gyms  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  fusiform  gyrus. 

The  Salens  Ciienlaris  (circuminaular  fissure)  (Fig.  731)  is  on  the  lower  and  lateral 
surfaces  of  the  hemisphere:  it  surrounds  the  insula  and  separates  it  from  the 
frontal,  parietal,  and  temporal  lobes. 

Lobes  of  tlie  Hetnupherra. — By  means  of  these  fissures  and  sulci,  assbted  by 
certain  arbitrary  lines,  each  hemisphere  is  divided  into  the  following  lobes:  the 
bonUl,  the  parietal,  the  temptn'al,  the  occipital,  the  limbic,  and  the  insula. 

Frontal  Lobe  {hbuaJTonialis). — On  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemisphere  this  lobe 
e}[tend3  from  the  frontal  pole  to  the  central  sulcus,  the  latter  separating  it  from 
the  parietal  lobe.  Below,  it  is  limited  by  the  posterior  ramus  of  the  lateral 
fissure,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  central  lobe.  On  the  medial  sur- 
face, it  is  separated  from  the  cingulate  gyrus  by  the  cingulate  sulcus;  and  on  the 
inferior  surface,  it  is  bounded  behind  by  the  stem  of  the  lateral  fissure. 


Fio,  T28.-^PTindpsl  finurH  and  lobes  ol  the  cerebrum 


The  lateral  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  (Fig.  726)  is  traversed  by  three  sulci  which 
divide  it  into  four  gyri:  the  sulci  are  named  the  precentral,  and  the  superior  and 
inferior  frontal;  the  gyri  are  the  anterior  central,  and  the  superior,  middle,  and 
inferior  frontal.  The  precentral  boIgus  runs  parallel  to  the  central  sulcus,  and  is 
usually  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  part;  between  it  and  the  central  sulcus  is 
the  anterior  central  gTtoe.  From  the  precentral  sulcus,  the  supeiior  and  inferioi 
frontal  sulci  run  fora'ard  and  downward,  and  divide  the  remainder  of  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  lobe  into  three  parallel  gyri,  named,  respectively  the  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior  frontal  gyri. 

The  anterior  central  gyms  isyrvs  centralis  anterior;  ascending  frontal  convolution; 
precentral  gyre)  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  precentral  sulcus,  behind  by  the  central 
sulcus;  it  extends  from  the  supero-medial  border  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  posterior 
ramus  of  the  lateral  fissure. 

The  BuperiOT  frontal  gjrna  {gyrus  jronlalis  superior;  auperfrontal  gyre)  is  situated 
above  the  superior  frontal  sulcus  and  is  continued  on  to  the  medial  surface  of  the 
hemisphere.  The  portion  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  hemisphere  is  usually  more 
or  less  completely  subdivided  into  an  upper  and   a  lower  part  by  an  antero- 
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posterior  sulcus,  the  paramedial  sulciu,  which,  however,  is  frequently  interrupted 
by  bridging  gyri. 

The  middle  frontal  gynu  {gyrus  frontalis  medius;  medifronUd  gyre)^  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  frontal  sulci,  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  orbital  gyrus  on 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  hemisphere;  it  is  frequently  subdivided  into  two  by  a 
horizontal  sulcus,  the  medial  frontal  sulcus  of  Eberstaller,  which  ends  anteriorly  in 
a  wide  bifurcation. 

The  inferior  frontal  gyrus  {gyrus  frontalis  inferior;  svbfrontal  gyre)  lies  below  the 
inferior  frontal  sulcus,  and  extends  forward  from  the  lower  part  of  the  precentral 
sulcus;  it  is  continuous  with  the  lateral  and  posterior  orbital  gyri  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  lobe.  It  is  subdivided  by  the  anterior  horizontal  and  ascending  rami 
of  the  lateral  fissure  into  three  parts,  viz.,  (1)  the  orbital  part,  below  the  anterior 
horizontal  ramus  of  the  fissure;  (2)  the  triangular  part  {cap  of  Broca),  between 
the  ascending  and  horizontal  rami;  and  (3)  the  basilar  part,  behind  the  anterior 
ascending  ramus.  The  left  inferior  frontal  gyrus  is,  as  a  rule,  more  highly 
developed  than  the  right,  and  is  named  the  gyros  of  Broca,  from  the  fact  that 
Broca  described  it  as  the  center  for  articulate  speech. 

The  inferior  or  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  is  concave,  and  rests  on  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  frontal  bone  (Fig.  729).    It  is  divided  into  four  orbital  gyri  by  a  well- 
marked    H-shaped   orbital   sulcus.    These   are 
named,  from  their  position,  the  medial,  anterior, 
lateral,   and  posterior  orbital  gyri.     The  medial 
orbital  gyrus  presents  a  well-marked  antero- 
posterior sulcus,  the  olfactory  sulcus,   for  the 
olfactory  tract;  the  portion  medial  to  this  is 
named  the  straight  gyrus,  and  is  continuous  with 
the  superior  frontal  gyrus  on  the  medial  surface. 
The  medial  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  is  occu- 
pied by  the  medial  part  of  the  superior  frontal 
gyrus  {marginal  gyrus)  (Fig.  727).    It  lies  be- 
tween the  cingulate  sulcus  and  the  supero-medial 
margin  of  the  hemisphere.    The  posterior  part 
of  this  gyrus  is  sometimes  marked  off  by  a  ver- 
tical sulcus,  and  is  distinguished  as  the  paracen- 
tral lobule,  because  it  is  continuous  with  the 
anterior  and  posterior  central  gyri. 

Parietal  Lobe  {lobiis  parietalis), — ^The  parietal 
lobe  is  separated  from  the  frontal  lobe  by  the 
central  sulcus,  but  its  boundaries  below  and 
behind  are  not  so  definite.  Posteriorly,  it  is  limited  by  the  parietooccipital  fissure, 
and  by  a  line  carried  across  the  hemisphere  from  the  end  of  this  fissure  toward 
the  preoccipital  notch.  Below,  it  is  separated  from  the  temporal  lobe  by  the 
posterior  ramus  of  the  lateral  fissure,  and  by  a  line  carried  backward  from  it  to 
meet  the  line  passing  downward  to  the  preoccipital  notch. 

The  lateral  surface  of  the  parietal  lobe  (Fig.  726)  is  cleft  by  a  well-marked  furrow, 
the  intraparietal  sulcus  of  Turner,  which  .consists  of  an  oblique  and  a  horizontal 
portion.  The  oblique  part  is  named  the  postcentral  sulcus,  and  commences  below, 
about  midway  between  the  lower  end  of  the  central  sulcus  and  the  upturned  end 
of  the  lateral  fissure.  It  runs  upward  and  backward,  parallel  to  the  central  sulcus, 
and  is  sometimes  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  ramus.  It  forms  the  hinder 
limit  of  the  posterior  central  gyrus. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  postcentral  sulcus,  or  from  the  upper  end  of  its 
inferior  ramus,  the  horiaontal  portion  of  the  intraparietal  sulcus  is  carried  backward 
and  slightly  upward  on  the  parietal  lobe,  and  is  prolonged,  under  the  name  of  the 


Fig.  729. — Orbital  aiirface  of  left  frontal  lobe. 
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ocdpital  ramus,  on  to  the  occipital  lobe,  where  it  divides  into  two  parts,  which  form 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  main  stem  and  constitute  the  transyerse  occipital  sulciu. 
The  part  of  the  parietal  lobe  above  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  intraparietal 
sulcus  is  named  the  superior  parietal  lobule;  the  part  below,  the  inferior  parietal  lobule. 
The  posterior  central  gjruB  (gyrus  centralis  posterior;  ascending  parietal  convolution; 
'postcentral  gyre)  extends  from  the  longitudinal  fissure  above  to  the  posterior  ramus 
of  the  lateral  fissure  below.  It  lies  parallel  with  the  anterior  central  gyrus,  with 
which  it  is  connected  below,  and  also,  sometimes,  above,  the  central  sulcus. 

The  superior  parietal  tobiUe  Qobvlus  parietalis  superior)  is  bounded  in  front  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  postcentral  sulcus,  but  is  usually  connected  with  the  pos- 
terior central  gyrus  above  the  end  of  the  sulcus;  behind  it  is  the  lateral  part  of 
the  pa:rietooccipital  fissure,  around  the  end  of  which  it  is  joined  to  the  occipital 
lobe  by  a  curved  gyrus,  the  arcus  parietooccipitalis;  below,  it  is  separated  from  the 
inferior  parietal  lobule  by  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  intraparietal  sulcus. 

The  inferior  parietal  lobule  {lobulus  parietalis  inferior;  svbparietal  district  or  lobide) 
lies  below  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  intraparietal  sulcus,  and  behind  the  lower 
part  of  the  postcentral  sulcus.  It  is  divided  from  before  backward  into  two  gyri. 
,  One,  the  snpramarginal,  arches  over  the  upturned  end  of  the  lateral  fissure;  it  is 
continuous  in  front  with  the  postcentral  gyrus,  and  behind  with  the  superior  tem- 
poral gyrus.  The  second,  the  anflfular,  arches  over  the  posterior  end  of  the  superior 
temporal  sulcus,  behind  which  it  is  continuous  with  the  middle  temporal  gyrus. 

The  medial  surface  of  the  parietal  lobe  (Fig.  727)  is  bounded  behind  by  the 
medial  part  of  the  parietooccipital  fissiu'e;  in  front,  by  the  posterior  end  of  the  cin- 
gulate  sulcus;  and  below,  it  is  separated  from  the  cingulate  gyrus  by  the  subparietal 
sulcus.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  consists  of  a  square-shaped  convolution,  which  is 
termed  the  precuneus  or  quadrate  lobe. 

Occipital  Lobe  {hbus  occipitalis). — ^The  occipital  lobe  is  small  and  pyramidal 
in  shape;  it  presents  three  surfaces:  lateral,  medial,  and  tentorial. 

The  lateral  surface  is  limited  in  front  by  the  lateral  part  of  the  parietooccipital 
fissure,  and  by  a  line  carried  from  the  end  of  this  fissure  to  the  preoccipital  notch; 
it  is  traversed  by  the  transverse  occipital  and  the  lateral  occipital  sulci.  The 
transrerse  occipital  sulcus  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  end  of  the  occipital 
ramus  of  the  intraparietal  sulcus,  and  runs  across  the  upper  part  of  the  lobe,  a 
short  distance  behind  the  parietooccipital  fissure.  The  lateral  occipital  sulcus 
extends  from  behind  forward,  and  divides  the  lateral  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe 
into  a  superior  and  an  inferior  gyrus,  which  are  continuous  in  front  with  the  parietal 
and  temporal  lobes.^ 

The  medial  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  medial  part 
of  the  parietooccipital  fissure,  and  is  traversed  by  the  calcarine  fissure,  which 
subdivides  it  into  the  cuneus  and  the  lingual  gyrus.  The  cuneus  is  a  wedge-shaped 
area  between  the  calcarine  fissure  and  the  medial  part  of  the  parietooccipital 
fissure.  The  lingual  gyrus  lies  between  the  calcarine  fissure  and  the  posterior  part 
of  the  collateral  fissure;  behind,  it  reaches  the  occipital  pole;  in  front,  it  is  con- 
tinued on  to  the  tentorial  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe,  and  joins  the  hippocampal 
gyrus. 

The  tentorial  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe  is  limited  in  front  by  an  imaginary 
transverse  line  through  the  preoccipital  notch,  and  consists  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  fusiform  gsrrus  {occipitotemporal  convolution)  and  the  lower  part  of  the  lingual 
gyrus,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  posterior  segment  of  the 
collateral  fissure. 

Temporal  Lobe  (lobus  temporalis). — The  temporal  lobe  presents  superior,  lateral, 
and  inferior  surfaces. 

1  Elliot  Smith  hma  named  the  lateral  occipital  sulcus  the  nilcu9  itmatua:  he  regards  it  as  the  representative,  in  the 
faniBan  brain,  ol  the  **A£Fenspalte"  of  the  brain  of  the  ape.. 
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The  inperior  snrfMO  forms  the  lower  limit  of  the  lateral  fissure  and  overli^H 
the  insula.  On  opening  out  the  lateral  fissure,  three  or  four  gyri  will  be  seen  spring- 
ing from  the  depth  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  fissure,  and  running  obUquely  forwaid 
and  outward  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  superior  temporal 
gyrus;  these  are  named  the  truuTfirse  temporal  gyri  (Heschl)  (Fig.  730). 

The  lateral  inrlace  (Fig.  726)  is  bounded  above  by  the  posterior  ramus  of  the 
lateral  fissure,  and  by  the  imaginary  line  continued  backward  from  it;  below, 
it  is  limited  by  the  infero-Iateral  border  of  the  hemisphere.  It  is  divided  into 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior  gyri  by  the  superior  and  middle  temporal  sulci, 
The  superior  temporal  sulciu  runs  from  before  backward  across  the  temporal  lobe, 
some  httle  distance  below,  but  parallel  with,  the  posterior  ramus  of  the  lateral 
fissure;  and  hence  it  is  often  termed  the  parallel  salens.  The  ndddle  temporal  snlciii 
takes  the  same  direction  as  the  superior,  but  is  situated  at  a  lower  level,  and  is 
usually  subdivided  into  two  or  more  parts.  The  superior  temporal  gTnu  lies  between 


Tranrntne  temporal  gyri  capml* 
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the  posterior  ramus  of  the  lateral  fissure  and  the  superior  temporal  sulcus,  and  b 
continuous  behind  with  the  supramarginal  and  angular  gyri.  The  middle  temportl 
gjTVE  ie  placed  between  the  superior  and  middle  temporal  sulci,  and  is  joined  pos- 
teriorly; with  the  angular  gyrus.  The  inferior  temporal  gyrus  is  placed  below  the 
middle  temporal  sulcus,  and  is  connected  behind  with  the  inferior  occipital  gyrus; 
it  also  extends  around  the  infero-lateral  border  on  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
temporal  lobe,  ^here  it  is  limited  by  the  inferior  sulcus. 

The  inferior  surface  is  concave,  and  is  continuous  posteriorly  with  the  tentorial 
surface  of  the  occipital  lobe.  It  is  traversed  by  the  inferior  temporal  sulcus,  which 
extends  from  near  the  occipital  pole  behind,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  tem- 
poral pole  in  front,  but  is  frequently  subdivided  by  bridging  gyri.  Lateral  to  this 
fissure  is  the  narrow  tentorial  part  "of  the  inferior  temporal  gyrus,  and  medial  to 
it  the  tosifwm  gyms,  which  extends  from  the  occipital  to  the  temporal  pole;  this 
gyrus  is  limited  medially  by  the  collateral  fissure,  which  separates  it  from  the 
lingual  gyrus  behind  and  from  the  hippocampal  gyrus  in  front. 
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The  Tnimlt  j^-U^finA  nf  Rj^l-  ctmJTnl  LAe)  (Fig.  731)  lies  deeply  in  the  lateral  or 
Sylvian  fissure,  and  can  only  be  seen  when  the  lips  of  that  fissure  are  widely  sep- 
arated, since  it  is  overlapped  and  hidden  by  the  gyri  which  bound  the  fissure. 
These  gyri  are  termed  the  opeicala  ol  the  inmla;  they  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  three  rami  of  the  lateral  fissiu'e,  and  are  named  the  orbital,  frontal,  fronto- 
parietal, and.  temporal  opercula.  The  orbital  operculum  lies  below  the'  anterior 
horizontal  ramus  of  the  fissure,  the  frootal  between  this  and  the  anterior  ascending 
ramus,  the  parietal  between  the  anterior  ascending  ramus  and  the  upturned  end 
of  the  posterior  ramus,  and  the  temporal  below  the  posterior  ramus.  The  frontal 
operculum  is  of  small  size  in  those  cases  where  the  anterior  horizontal  and  ascending 
rami  of  the  lateral  fissure  arise  from  a  common  stem.  The  insula  is  surrounded 
by  a  deep  circular  anlciu  which  separates  it  from  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  temporal 
lobes.  When  the  opercula  have  been  removed,  the  insula  is  seen  as  a  triangular 
eminence,  the  apex  of  which  is  directed  toward  the  anterior  pwrforated  substance. 
It  is  divided  into  a  larger  anterior  and  a  smaller  posterior  part;  by  a  deep  sulcus, 
which  runs  backward  and  upward  from  the  apex  of  the  insula.  The  anterior 
part  is  subdivided  by  shallow  sulci  into  three  or  four  short  gyri,  while  the  posterior 
part  is  formed  by  one  long  gyma,  which  is  often  bifurcated  at  its  upper  end.  The 
cortical  gray  substance  of  the  insula  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  different  opercula, 
while  its  deep  surface  corresponds  with  the  lentiform  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum. 


Fid.  731. — Tbe  ioaula  of  tha  left  nda,  eipowd  hy  removing  tbe  oparouliL, 

Limbic  Lobe  (Fig.  727). — ^The  term  limbic  lobe  was  introduced  by  Broca,  and 
under  it  he  included  the  cingul^eand  hippocampal  _gj!ii4..which_to^ther  arch 
around  the  corpus  callosum  and~the  hlppocampal-Se^re.  These  he  separated  on 
the  morphological  ground  that  they  are  well-developed  in  animals  possessing  a 
keen  sense  of  smell  (osmatic  animals),  such  as  the  dog  and  fox.  They  were  thus 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  rhinencephalon,  but  it  is  now  recognized  that  they  belong 
to  the  neopallium;  the  cingulate  g>'ru5  is  therefore  sometimes  described  as  a  part 
of  the  frontal  lobe,  and  the  hippocampal  as  a  part  of  the  temporal  lobe. 

The  cinrolate  gjra  {gynia  cinguli;  caUosal  convolviion)  is  an  arch-shaped  convo- 
lution, lying  in  close  relation  to  the  superficial  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  slit-Iike  fissure,  the  callosal  fia&nre.  It  commences 
below  the  rostrum  of  the  corpus  callosum,  curves  around  m  front  of  the  genu, 
extends  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  and  finally  turns  downward  behind 
the  splenium.  where  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmns  with  the  hippocampal 
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gyrus.  It  is  separated  from  the  medial  part  of  the  superior  frontal  gyrus  by  the 
eingulate  sulcus,  and  from  the  precuneus  by  the  subparietal  sulcus. 

The  hippocampal  gsrrus  {gyrus  hippocampi)  is  bounded  above  by  the  hippocampal 
fissure,  and  below  by  the  anterior  part  of  the  collateral  fissure.  Behind,  it  is  con- 
tinuous superiorly,  through  the  isthmus,  with  the  eingulate  gyrus  and  inferiorly 
with  the  lingual  gyrus.  Running  in  the  substance  of  the  eingulate  and  hippocampal 
gyri,  and  connecting  them  together,  is  a  tract  of  arched  fibers,  named  the  cingulimi 
(page  843) .  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  hippocampal  gyrus  is  recurved  in  the 
form  of  a  hook  (uncus),  which  is  separated  from  the  apex  of  the  temporal  lobe  by 
a  slight  fissure,  the  incisura  temporalis.  Although  superficially  continuous  with  the 
hippocampal  gyrus,  the  uncus  forms  morphologically  a  part  of  the  rhinencephalon. 

The  Hippocampal  Fissure  (fissura  hippocampi;  dentate  fissure)  begins  inmiediately 
behind  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  runs  forward  between  the  hippo- 
campal and  dentate  gyri  to  end  in  the  uncus.  It  is  a  complete  fissure  (page  819), 
and  gives  rise  to  the  prominence  of  the  hippocampus  in  the  inferior  comu  of  the 
lateral  ventricle. 

Oyrus  aupracaUosiu 


Fascia  denkda 
hippocampi 


Lateral  root 
Anterior  perforated  substance 


/  Uncus 

Band  of  Oiacomini 


Flo.  732. — Scheme  of  rhinenoephal(MX. 

Rhinencephalon  (Fig.  732). — ^The  rhinencephalon  comprises  the  olfactory  lobe, 
the  uncus,  the  sabcallosal  and  supracallosal  gyri,  the  fascia  dentata  hippocampi, 
the  septum  pellucidum,  the  fornix,  and  the  hippocampus. 

1.  The  Olfactory  Lobe  (lobus  olfactorius)  is  situated  under  the  inferior  or  orbital 
surface  of  the  frontal  lobe.  In  many  vertebrates  it  constitutes  a  well-marked 
portion  of  the  hemisphere  and  contains  an  extension  of  the  lateral  ventricle;  but 
in  man  and  some  other  mammals  it  is  rudimentary.  It  consists  of  the  olfactary 
bulb  and  tract,  the  olfactory  trigone,  the  parolfactory  area  of  Broca,  and  the  anterior 
perforated  substance. 

(a)  The  olfactory  bulb  Qmlbus  olfactorius)  is  an  oval,  reddish-gray  mass  which 
rests  on  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  and  forms  the  anterior  expanded 
extremity  of  the  olfactory  tract.  Its  under  surface  receives  the  olfactory  nerves, 
which  pass  upward  through  the  cribriform  plate  from  the  olfactory  region  of  the 
nasal  cavity.    Its  minute  structure  is  described  on  page  848. 

(b)  The  olfactory  tract  (tractus  olfactoriiLs)  is  a  narrow  white  band,  triangular 
on  coronal  section,  the  apex  being  directed  upward.  It  lies  in  the  olfactory  sulcus 
on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  and  divides  posteriorly  into  two  striae, 
a  medial  and  a  lateral.    The  lateral  stria  is  directed  across  the  lateral  part  of  the 
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anterior  perforated  substance  and  then  bends  abruptly  medialward  toward  the 
uncus  of  the  hippocampal  gyrus.  The  medial  stria  turns  medialward  behind 
the  parolfactory  area  and  ends  in  the' subcallosal  gyrus;  in  some  cases  a  small 
intermediate  stria  is  seen  running  backward  to  the  anterior  perforated  substance. 

(c)  The  olfactory  trigone  {trigonum  olfax^torium)  is  a  small  triangular  area  in  front 
of  the  anterior  perforated  substance.  Its  apex,  directed  forward,  occupies  the 
posterior  part  of  the  olfactory  sulcus,  and  is  brought  into  view  by  throwing  back 
the  olfactory  tract. 

(d)  The  parolfactory  area  of  Broca  (area  parolfadoria)  is  a  small  triangular  field 
on  the  medial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  in  ^^'}i\t  ft^  ^^f:,subcallosal  gyrus,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  posterior  parolfactory  sulcusflt  iS  continuous  below  with 
the  olfactory  trigone,  and  above  and  in  front  with  the  cingulate  gyrus;  it  is  limited 
anteriorly  by  the  anterior  parolfactory  sulcus. 

{e)  The  anterior  perforated  substance  {substantia  perforata  anterior)  is  an  irregularly 
quadrilateral  area  in  front  of  the  optic  tract  and  behind  the  olfactory  trigone, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  fissure  prima ;  medially  and  in  front  it  is  continuous 
with  the  subcallosal  gyrus;  laterally  it  is  bounded  by  the  lateral  stria  of  the  olfactory 
tract  and  is  continued  into  the  uncus.  Its  gray  substance  is  confluent  above 
with  that  of  the  corpus  striatum,  and  is  perforated  anteriorly  by  numerous  small 
bloodvessels. 

2.  The  Uncus  has  already  been  described  (page  826)  as  the  recurved,  hook-like 
portion  of  thr  hippnoampnl  cynm  '   " "         ^ 

3.  The  Subcallosal,  Supracallosal,  and  Dentate  Oyri  form  a  rudimentary  arch- 
shaped  lamina  of  gray  substance  extending  over  the  corpus  callosum  and  above 
the  hippocampal  gyrus  from  the  anterior  perforated  substance  to  the  uncus. 

(a)  The  subcallosal  gyrus  (gyrus  subcaUosus;  peduncle  of  the  corpus  callosum)  is 
a  narrow  lamina  on  the  medial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  in  front  of  the  lamina 
terminalis,  behind  the  parolfactory  area,  and  below  the  rostrum  of  the  corpus 
callosum.  It  is  continuous  around  the  genu  of  the  corpus  callosum  with  the  supra- 
callosal gyrus^  ^^^ 

(6)  The  supracsnbsai  gyrus  (indvMum  griseurn^  gyrus  epicaUosus)  consists  of  a 
thin  layer  oif  gray  substance  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus 
callosum  and  continuous  laterally  with  the  gray  substance  of  the  cingulate  gyrus. 
It  contains  two  longitudinally  directed  strands  of  fibers  termed  respectively  the 
medial  and  lateral  longitudinal  stri».  The  supracallosal  gyrus  is  prolonged  around 
the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum  as  a  delicate  lamina,  the  fasciola  dnerea, 
which  is  continuous  below  with  the  fascia  dentata  hippocampi. 

(c)  The  fascia  dentata  hippocampi  (gyrus  dentatus)  is  a  narrow  band  extending 
downward  and  forward  above  the  hippocampal  gyrus  but  separated  from  it  by 
the  hippocampal  fissure;  its  free  margin  is  notched  and  overlapped  by  the  fimbria 
— ^the  fimbiiodentate  fissure  intervening.  Anteriorly  it  is  continued  into  the  notch 
of  the  uncus,  where  it  forms  a  sharp  bend  and  is  then  prolonged  as  a  delicate  band, 
the  band  of  Qiacomini,  over  the  uncus,  on  the  lateral  surface  of  which  it  is  lost. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  rhinencephalon,  viz.,  the  septum  pellucidum,  fornix, 
and  hippocampus,  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  lateral  ventricle. 

Interior  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres. — If  the  upper  part  of  either  hemisphere  be 
removed,  at  a  level  about  1.25  cm.  above  the  corpus  callosum,  the  central  white  sub- 
stance will  be  exposed  as  an  oval-shaped  area,  the  centrum  ovale  minus,  surrounded 
by  a  narrow  convoluted  margin  of  gray  substance,  and  studded  with  numerous 
minute  red  dots  (puncta  yasculosa),  produced  by  the  escape  of  blood  from  divided 
bloodvessels.  If  the  remaining  portions  of  the  hemispheres  be  slightly  drawn  apart 
a  broad  band  of  white  substance,  the  corpus  callosum,  will  be  observed,  connecting 
them  at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  fissure;  the  margins  of  the  hemispheres 
which  overlap  the  corpus  callosum  are  called  the  labia  cerebri.    Each  labrium  is 
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part  of  the  cingulate  gyrus  already  described;  and  the  slit-like  interval  between 
it  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  termed  the  eallosal  flssore  (Fig. 
727).  If  the  hemispheres  be  sliced  off  to  a  level  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  the  white  substance  of  that  structure  will  be  seen  connecting  the  two 
hemispheres.  The  large  expanse  of  medullary  matter  now  exposed,  surrounded  by 
the  convoluted  margin  of  gray  substance,  is  called  the  centrom  ovale  majas. 

The  Corpus  Callosnm  (Fig.  733)  is  the  great  transverse  commissure  whidi  unites 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  roofs  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  A  good  conception 
of  its  position  and  size  is  obtained  by  examining  a  median  sagittal  section  of  the 
brain  (Fig.  720),  when  it  is  seen  to  form  an  arched  structure  about  10  cm.  long. 
Its  anterior  end  is  about  4  cm.  from  the  frontal  pole,  and  its  posterior  end  about 
6  cm.  from  the  occipital  pole  of  the  hemisphere. 


Fin.  TM.— Corpus  aOlomjin  (rem  nbovs. 

The  anterior  end  is  named  the.^enn,  and  is  bent  downward  and  backward  in  front 
of  the  septum  pellucidum;  diminishing  rapidly  in  thickness,  it  is  prolonged  backward 
under  the  name  of  the  rostnun,  which  is  connected  below  with  the  Igmiimterminalis. 
The  anterior  cerebral  arteries  are  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  tEe  rostrum; 
they  then  arch  over  the  front  of  the  genu,  and  are  carried  backward  above  the  body 
of  the  corpus  callosum. 

The  posterior  end  is  termed  the  splenimn  and  constitutes  the  thickest  part  of  the 
corpus  callosum.  It  overlaps  the  tela  chorioidea  of  the  third  ventricle  and  the 
mid-brain,  and  ends  in  a~  thick,  convexTTree'  border.   A  sagittal  section  of 
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the  splenium  shows  that  the  posterior  end  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  acutely  bent 
forward,  the  upper  and  lower  parts  being  applied  to  each  other. 

The  superior  surface  is  convex  from  before  backward,  and  is  about  2.5  cm.  wide. 
Its  medial  part  forms  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  is  in  contact 
posteriorly  with  the  lower  border  of  the  falx  cerebri.  Laterally  it  is  overlapped  by 
the  cingulate  gyrus,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  the  slit-like  ^"Moftfl^  fiQQmy  Jt  is 
traversed  by  numerous  transverse  ridges  and  furrows,  and  is  covered  by  a  thin  ^""^^^^^ 
layer  of  gTvPL^^jna^t^r^tliA  pnpy||f^iinga.i  yynWr  which  exhibits  on  either  side  of  the  "^^^"^^^ 
middle  line  the  medial  and  lateral  longitudinal  striae,  already  described  (page  827). 

The  inferior  surface  is  concave,  and  forms  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  the 
mnf  nLj-liP  1ftfp;rftl  ventricle.  Medially,  this  surface  is  attached  in  front  to  the 
septum  pellucidumTlBeEgd  this  it  is  fused  with  the  upper  siu'face  olthe  body 
of  the  fornix,  while  the  gpl^ninm  i<^  |n  pf^^f^ct  with  the  tela  chorioidea. 

On  either  side,  the  fibers  of  the  corpus  callosum  radiate  in  the  white  substance 
and  pass  to  the  various  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex;  those  curving  forward  from  the 
genu  into  the  frontal  lobe  constitute  the  forceps  anterior,  and  those  curving  backward 
into  the  occipital  lobe,  the  forceps  posterior.  Between  these  two  parts  is  the  main 
body  of  the  fibers  which  constitute  the  tapetum  and  extend  laterally  on  either  side 
into  the  temporal  lobe,  and  cover  in  the  central  part  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 


Fourth  ventride 

FiQ.  734. — Scheme  showing  relations  of  the  ventricles  to  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

The  Lateral  Ventricles  {ventriculus  hieralis)  (Fig.  734). — ^The  two  lateral  ventricles 
are  irregular  cavities  situated  in  the  lower  and  medial  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres^ onex)n  either  side  of  the  middle  line.  They  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  medJMi  vertical  partition,  Ahe  septum  pellucidum,  but  communicate  with  the 
thirfj  vei;itnicIkAndjndire^y  with  each  other  Through  the  interventriculag-  foramen. 
They  are  lined  by  a  thin,  diaphanous  membrane,  the  ependyma,  covered  by  ciliated 
epithelium,  and  contain  cerebrospinal  lluid,  which,  even  m  liealth,  may  be  secreted 
in  considerable  amount.  Each  lateral  ventricle  consists  of  a  central  part  or  body, 
and  three  prolongations  from  it,  termed  comua  (Figs.  735, 736). 

The  central  part  {pars  centralis  ventriculi  lateralis;  cella)  (Fig.  737)  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  extends  from  the  interventricular  foramen  to  the  splenium  of  the  corpus 


callosum.     It  is  an  irregularly  curved  cavity,  triangular  on  transverse  section, 

with  a  roof,  a  floor,  and  a  medial  wall.    The  roof  is  formed  by  thejjn^er-sBrface  of 

the  corpusfiallosum ;  the  floor  by  the  following  parts,  enumerated  in  their  order  of 

(^^  positionTSom  before  backward :  the  caudate  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum,  the 


Fid.  735. — Dnwinc  of  ■  cut  ol  tha  vencriculsr  csviciea,  vieved  from  kbovc.     (RMiiiu,} 

stria  terminalis  and  the  terminal  vein,  the  lateral  portion  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  thalamus,  the  choroid  plexus,  and  the  later&l  part  of  the  fornix;  the  medial 
wall  is  the  posterior  part  of  the  septum  pellucidum,  which  separates  it  from  the 
opposite  ventricle. 

InUrvtnlTievlar  Joramat 


no    736.— Dtswint  o( 


The  anterior  comn  {comu  anteriua;  anterior  horn;  precortiu)  (Fig.  736)  passes 
forward  and  lateralward,  with  a  slight  inclination  downward,  from  the  interventric- 
ular foramen  intojbe  trootajjabe,  curving  around  the  anterior  end  of  the  caudate 
nucletis:    Its  floor  is  formed  by  the  upper  surface  of  the  reflected  portion  of  tbe 
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corpus  callosum,  the  roatrnm.  It  is  bounded  medially  by  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  septum  pelluciHum,  and  laterally  by  the  head  of  the  caudate  nucleus.  Its 
apex  reaches  the  posterior  surface  of  the  genu  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

The  posterior  comn  {comu  poaterius;  postcomu)  {Figs.  737,  738)  passes  into  the 
ocdpital  lobe,  its  direction  being  backward  and  lateralward,  and  then  medialward. 
Its  roof  IS  formed  by  the  fibers  of  the  corpus  callosum  passing  to  the  temporal  and 
occipital  lobes.  On  its  medial  wall  is  a  longitudinal  eminence,  the  calcar  avis 
(AtEggcgmgTjgmiraor),  which  is  an  involutionoftheyentricular  wall  produced  bv 
the  calcanne  fissure.  Above  this  the  forceps  poat"erior  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
sweeping  around  to  enter  the  occipital  lobe,  causes  another  projection,  termed  the 
bulb  of  the  posterior  coniii.  The  calcar  avis  and  bulb  of  the  posterior  cornu  are 
extremely  variable  in  their  degree  of  development;  in  some  cases  they  are  ill- 
defiaed,  in  others  prominent. 


Flo.  737. — Central  part  And  apMriar  and  posteriur  cDrpua  of  latAroL  veDtrides  upoaed  from  above. 

The  infsrior  coma  (comu  inferior;  descending  horn;  middle  horn;  medicomu)  (Fig. 
739),  the  largestofdie  three,  traverses  the  temporal  lobe  of  the  brain,  forming 
in  its  coursefl^curveaTOtiiid  Ihfe  posterior  j^fiit  nf  t^Tf  Hinlainii';  Ir  p.ntispsi  at  first 
backward,  lateralward,  and  downward,  and  then  cur\-c3  forward  to  within  2.5  cm. 
of  the  apex  of  the  temporal  lobe,  its  direction  being  fairly  well  indicated  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain  by  that  of  the  superior  temporal  sulcus.  Its  roof  is  formed 
chiefly  by  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tapetum  of  _tb&  €erpit3_calIosum,  but  the  tail 
of  the  caudate  nucleus  and  tTre"striaTerniInalis  also  extend  forward  in  the  roof  of 
the  inferior  cornu  to  its  extremity;  the  tail  of  the  caudate  nucleus  joins  the 


putamen.    Its  floor  presents  the  following  parts:  the  hippocampus,  the  fimbria 
hippocampi,   the  collateral    eminence,  and   the   choroid    plexus.     When  the 


Fio.  738.— Corookl  notion  thtouch  potCWior  oaniiM  at  UMrkI  vaalriel* 

choroid  plexus  is  removed,  a  cleft^Iike  opening  is  left  along  the  medial  wall  of 
the  inferior  comu;  this  cleft  constitutes  the  lower  part  of  the  choroidal  fissure. 


Fia.  73S. — Patarior  and  infnior  er 


The  hippocunpna  (hippocampva  major)  (Figs.  739,  740)  is  a  curved  eminence, 
about  5  cm.  long,  which  extends  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  floor  of  the 
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inferior  corau.  Its  lower  end  is  enlarged,  and  presents  two  or  three  rounded  ^eva- 
tions  or  digitatjogs  which  ^ve  it  a  paw-like  appearance,  and  hence  it  is-  named 
tbe  pea  hiDPOcainpi.  If  a  transverse  section  be  made  through  the  hippocampus, 
it  Trill  be  seen  that  this  eminence  is  produced  by  the  folding  of  the  wall  of  the 
bemisi^ere  to  form  the  hippocampal  Bssure.  The  main  mass  of  the  hippocampus 
consists  of  gray  substance,  but  on  its  ventricular  surface  is  a  thin  white  layer, 
the  alveufl,  which  is  continuous  with  the  fimbria  hippocampi. 

The  collateral  eminence  {eminsniia  collaterals)  (Fig.  740)  is  an  elongated 
swelling  lying  lateral  to  tod  parallel  with  the  hippocampus.  It  corresponds  with 
the  middle  jptat  of  the  colhuteral  fissure,  and  its  size  depends  on  the  depth  and 
direction  of  this  fissure.  It  is  continuous  behind  with  a  flattened  triangular  area, 
the  trifonnin  colUterale,  situated  between  the  posterior  and  inferior  cornua. 

The  fimbria  hippocamig  is  a  continuation  of  the  cms  of  the  fornix,  and  will  be 
discussed  with  tnat  body;  a  description  oTthe  choroid  plexus  will  be  found  on 
page  840. 


The  corpus  str^tnm  has  received  its  name  from  the  striped  appearance  which 
a  section  of  its  anterior  part  presents,  in  consequence  of  diverging  white  fibers 
being  mixed  with  the  gray  substance  which  forms  its  chief  mass.  A  part  of  the 
corpus  striatumi  is  imbedded  in  the  white  substance  of  the  hemisphere,  and  is 
therefore  exterclal  to  the  ventricle;  it  is  termed  the  wrtraTentrlcular  pMtion,  or  the 
laitilgi^^liclcau ;  the^remainder,  however,  projects  into  the  ventricle,  and  is  named 
the  intraTentricoUr  portion,  or  the  caudate  naclena  (Fig.  737). 

Thecandate  nuclena  {nueleus  caudatua;  caudaium)  (Figs.  741 ,  742)  is  a  pear-shaped , 
highly  arched  gray  mass;  its  broad  extremity,  or  bead,  is  directed  forward  into  the  - 
antenorcomu  of  tne  lateral  ventricle,  and  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  perforated 
substance  and  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  lentiform  nucleus;  its  narrow  end, 
or  tfiL  ■■»  ^^ii-*f  tpH  b<«^ltwftrd  on  tb"  ^''^•''"'l,  ^'■^^'  f^f  the  thalamus,  from  which  it  is 
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separated  by  the  stria  terminalis  and  the  terminal  vein-  It  is  then  continued 
downward  into  the  roeLpI  the  inTenor  corau,  and  ends  in  theputam«Ln£Sf_the 
aE«M)f  the.temporal  lobe.  It  is  covered  by  the  lining  of  the  ventricle,  and  crossed 
by  some  veins  of  considerable  size.  It  is  separated^2HLlh£.]fintiform  nucleus, 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  by  a  thick  lamina  of  wiiite  substance,  called  the 
internal  capsole,  but  the  two  portions  of  the  corpus  striatum  are  united  in  front 
tRg3:7*3r744). 


J' 


ExUmal  Mpnta 
ClaaitTum 


Frn,  7(2.— Hor 


The  lentilonn  nocleiu  {nucleus  lenti^ormis;  lenticular  nucleus;  lentumla)  (F^.  741} 
is  lateral  to  the  caudate  nucleus  and  thalamus,  and  is  seen  only  in  sections  of  the 
hemisphere.  When  divided  horizontally,  it  exhibits,  to  some  extent,  the  appearance 
of  a  biconvex  lens  (Fig,  742),  while  a  coronal  section  of  its  central  part  presents  a 
somewhat  triangular  outline.  It  is  shorter  than  the  caudate  nucleus  and  does  not 
extend  as  far  forward.  It  is  bounded  laterally  by  a  lamina  of  white  substance 
called  the  external  capsule,  and  lateral  to  this  is  a  thin  layer  of  gray  substance 
termed  the  daustrum.  Its  anterior  end  is  continuous  with  thelower  part  of  the 
bead  of  the  caudate  nucleus  and  with  the  anterior  perforated  substance. 

In  a  coronal  section  through  the  middle  of  the  lentiformnucleus.  two  mednllarr 
laminiB  are  seen  dividing  it  into  three  parts.  The  lateral  and  largest  part  is  of  a 
reddish  color,  and  is  known  as  the  patamen,  while  the  medial  and  intermediate  are  of 
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a  yellowish  tint,  and  together  constitute  the  globnapaUidns;  all  three  are  marked  by 
fine  radiating  white  fibers,  which  are  most  distinctjn  the  putamen  (Fig.  744), 

The  gray  substance  of  the  corpus  striatum  is  traversed  by  nerve  fibers,  some 
of  which  originate  in  it.  The  cells  are  multipolar,  both  large  and  small;  those  of 
the  lentiform  nucleus  contain  yellow  pigment.  The  caudate  and  lentiform  nuclei 
are  not  only  directly  continuous  with  each  other  anteriorly,  but  are  connected  to 
each  other  by  numerous  fibers.  The  corpus  striattim  is-<Llso  connected :  (1)  to  the 
cerebral  cortex,  by  what  are  termed  the  cortieoBtrUte  fl&rs;  (2)  to  the  thalamus, 
by  fibers  which  pass  through  the  iutefnal  capsule,  an^  by  a  strand  named  the 
anu  laatitoniiia;  (3)  to  the  cerebral  peduncle,  b^  fibers  which  leave  the  lower 
aspect  of  the  caudate  and  lentiform  nuclei. 

Suptricrfnmlalgifnu 


Siptumpei 
Caudate 


■Inferior  frtmlal  gyrus 
Fia.  ItZ.—Cotomil  Motion  throuah  utMrior  ooniuii  □(  Utsnl  vantriclH. 

The  daastmm  (Figs.  742,  744)  is  a  thin  layer  of  gray  substance,  situated  on  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  external  capsule.  Its  transverse  section  is  triangular,  with 
the  apex  directed  upward.  Its  medial  surface,  contiguous  to  the  external  capsule, 
is  smooth,  but  its  lateral  surface  presents  ridges  and  furrows  corresponding  with 
the  gyri  aiid-sukijif  the  insula,  with  which  it  is  in  close  relationship.  The  claustrum 
is  rc^rded  as  a  detached  portion  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  insula,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  layer  of  white  fibers,  the  capanla  extrema  {band  ()f  BaitlaTger). 
Its  cells  are  small  and  spindle-shaped,  and  contain  yellow  pigment;  they  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  deepest  layer  of  the  cortex. 

The  imcletis  amrgdalas  (amygdala)  (Fig.  741) ,  is  an  ovoid  gray  mass,  situated  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  rgotof  themferior  comu.    It  is  merely  a  localized  thickening  of  the 
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gray  cortex,  coptinuous  with^that-af-tbfcjtgsua;  in  front  it  is  continuous  with  the 
putamen,  behind  with  the~stria  terminalis  and  the  tail  of  the  caudate  nucleus. 

The  internal  capsule  {paTjavlairdeTna)  (Figs.  745, 746)  is  a  flattened  band  of  white 
fibers,  between  the  lentiform  nucleus  on  thelateral  aide  and  the  caudate  Dudm 
and  thalanws-eB-theJBediatside^  laliorizontal  section  (Figs.  742)  it  is  seenToTie 
somewhat  abruptly  curved,  with  its  convexity  inward ;  the  prominence  of  the  curve 
is  called  the  gong,  and  projects  between  the  caudate  nucleus  and  the  thalamus. 
The  portion  in  front  of  the  genu  is  termed  the  frontal  part,  and  separates  the  len- 
tiform from  the  caudate  nucleus;  the  portion  behind  the  genu  is  the  occipital  part, 
and  separates  the  lentiform  nucleus  from  the  thalamus. 


AiOn 
CWOri 


FlQ.  744. — Coronal  saction  of  bnin  throuaili  ulterior  commiMun. 

The  frontal  part  of  the  internal  capsule  contains:  (1)  fibers  running  from  the 
thalamus  to  the  frontal  lobe;  (2)  fibers  connecting  the  lentiform  and  caudate 
nuclei;  (3)  fibers  connecting  the  cortex  with  the  corpus  striatum;  and  (4)  fibers 
passing  from  the  frontal  lobe  through  the  medial  fifth  of  the  base  of  the  cerebral 
peduncle  to  the  nuclei  pontis.  The  fibers  in  the  region  of  the  genu  are  named 
the  geslcolato  fibers;  they  originate  in  the  motor  part  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  and, 
after  passing  downward  through  the  base  of  the  cerebral  peduncle  with  the  cerebro- 
spinal fibers,  undergo  decussation  and  end  in  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cranial 
nerves  of  the  opposite  side.  The  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  occipital  part  of  the 
internal  capsule  contains  the  cerebrospinal  fibers,  which  arise  in  the  motor  area 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  and,  passing  downward  through  the  middle  three-fifths  of 
the  base  of  the  cerebral  peduncle,  are  continued  into  the  pyramids  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  The  posterior  third  of  the  occipital  part  contains:  (I)  sensory  fibers, 
largely  derived  from  the  thalamus,  though  some  may  be  continued  upward  from 
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the  medial  lemniscus;  (2)  the  fibers  of  optic  radiation,  from  the  lower  visual  centers 
to  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe;  (3)  acoustic  fibers,  from  the  lateral  lemniscus  to 
the  temporal  lobe;  and  (4)  fibers  which  pass  from  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes 
to  the  nuclei  [wntis. 

The  fibers  of  the  internal  capsule  radiate  widely  as  they  P^sn  to  and  from  the\ 
vaijo^  parts  irf  the  cerqpral  f-rrtpy.  Terming  t\if.  ■■jh-qwh  i-ftjiif tft  (Fig.  745)  and  1 
intprminfrling  with  the  fihffp  of  jjhp  pnrpn-^  pfl.l]n-;iiin  ' 

The  external  capsule  (capsula  externa)  (Fig.  742)  is  a  lamina  of  white  substance, 
situated  lateral  to  the  lentiform  nucleus,  between  it  and  the  claustnun,  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  internal  capsule  below  and  behind  the  lentiform  nucleus.  It 
probably  contains  fibers  derived  from  the  thalamus,  the  anterior  conuni ssure,  and 
the 'subthalamic  region. 


The  sabstantia  innominata  of  Meynert  is  a  stratum  consisting  partly  of  gray  and 
partly  of  white  substance,  wbiciv  lies  below  the  anterior  part  of  the  thalamus 
and  lentiform  nucleus.  It  consists  of  three  layers,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior. 
The  superior  layer  is  named  the  ansa  lentifocinls,  and  its  fibers,  derived  from  the 
medullary  lamina  of  the  lentiform  nucleus,  pass  medially  to  end  in  the  thalamus 
and  subthalamic  re^on,  while  others  are  said  to  end  in  the  tegmentum  and  red 
nucleus.  The  middle  layer  consists  of  nerve  cells  and  nerve  fibers;  fibers  enter  it 
from  the  parietal  lobe  through  the  external  capsule,  while  others  are  said  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  medial  longitudinal  fasciculus.  The  inferior  layer  forms  the  main 
part  of  the  inferior  stalk  of  the  thalamus,  and  connects  this  body  with  the  temjwral 
lobe  and  the  insula. 

The  stria  teiminatis  {iania  semicircularis)  isa  narrow  band  of  white  substance 
situated  in  the  depression  between  the  caudate  nucleutTariH  theTlialaTinis." 'Ante- 
riorly, its^^CTslil^eparHy'connnuedin^^  column  of  the  fornix ;  some,  however, 
pass  over  the  anterior  commissure  to  the. gray  substance^ between  the  caudate 
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nucleus  and  sftpt^^jpi  pellucidum.  while  others  are  said  to  enter  the  ryir^atf  niiHpiK 
Posteriorly,  it  is  continued  into  the  roof  of  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  it  enters  the  nucleus  amygdalfie.  Superficial  to  it  is  a 
large  vein,  the  terminal  vein  {vein  of  the  corpus  striatum),  which  receives  numerous 
triEutaries  from  the  corpus  striatum  and  thalamus;  it  ^"ji*^  fopirorri  f^^  f]^^  i^fnr- 
ventricular  foramen  and  there  joins  with  the  v^in  of  t^^  r^Knrni^  pUviig  fQ  f^^jp 

thp  nnrrpRpnnding  internal  cerebral 

vein»  On  the  surface  of  the  ter- 
minal vein  is  a  narrow  white  band, 
named  the  lamina  affiza. 

The  Fornix  (Figs.  720,  747,  748) 
is  a  longitudinal,  arch-shaped  lam- 
ella of  white  substance,  situated 
below  the  corpus  callosum,  and 
continuous   witii    it  _  behind,  but 

apjifli^ti^d    frnrp   it  \t\    front    hy  tliP 

septum_ .  pellucidum.  It  may  be 
described  as  consisting  of  two 
symmetrical  bands,  one  for. either 
hemisphere!  The  two  portions  are 
not  united  to  each  other  in  front 
and  behind,  but  their  central  parts 

are   ^n\r\(^t]   tng^^hf^  in    th^    jpM/^lp 

line,  ^he  anterior  parts  are  called 
the  columns  of  the  fornix;  the  inter- 
mediate united  portions,  the  body; 
and  the  posterior  parts,  the  crara. 

The  body  (corpiLS  fomicis)  of  the 
fornix  is  triangular,  narrow  in  front, 
and  broad  behind.  The  medial  part 
of  its  upper  surface  is  connected  to 
the  septum  pellucidum  in  front  and 
to  the  corpus  callosum  behind.  The 
lateral  portion  oFthis  surfax^e  forms 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle, and  is  covered  by  the  ven- 
tricular epithelium.  Its  lateral  edge 
overlaps  the  choroid  plexus,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  epithelial  cov- 
ering of  this  structure.  The  under 
surface  rests  upon  the  tela  chori- 
oidea  oLlBettiird  ventHgle".~whicfa 


Fio.  746. — Diagram  of  the  tracts  in  the  internal  capsule. 
Motor  tract  red.  The  sensory  tract  (blue)  is  not  direct,  but 
formed  of  neurons  receiving  impulses  from  below  in  the  thala- 
mus, and  transmitting  them  to  the  cortex.  The  optic  radiation 
(occipitothalamio)  is  shown  in  violet. 
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separates  it  from  the  epithelial  roof 
of  that  cavity,  and  from  the  medial 
portions  of  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
thalami.  Below,  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  body  of  the  fornix  are  joined 
by  a  thin  triangular  lamina,  named  Jhe  psalterium  (Ivm).  This^  lamina  contains 
some  tjjoisyerse  fibers^  which  cnnnect  the  tuo  hippocampi  acrQ-<^R  th^  TnuTfl]<>  line 
and  constitute  the  hlppocampalcommissiire.  Between  the  psalterium  and  the  corpus 
callosum  a  horizontal  cleff,  the  so-called  ventricle  of  the  fornix  (verUricle  of  Verga), 
is  sometimes  found. 

The  columns  {columna  fomicis;  anterior  pillars;  fomicolumns)  of  the  fornix  arch 
downward  in  front  of  the  interventricular  foramen  and  behind  the  anterior  commis- 
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sure,  and  each  descends  through  the  gray  substance  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the  third 
ventricle  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  it  ends  in  the  corpus  matnmillare.  From 
the  cells  of  the  corpus  mammillare  the  thaif^mpmnninrillS^TiwHriCBliw  {(mn'iU'  of  Vicq 


Fio.  748.— The  (o 


Automy  of  the  UolTervity  of  O 


goimen  Id  tlw  Dspvtint 


d'Azyr)  takes  ori^n  and  is  prolonged  into  the  anterior  nucleus  of  the  thalamus. 
The  column  of  the  fornix  and  the  thalamomammillary  fasciculus  togetherform  a  loop 
resembling  the  figure  8,  but  the  continuity  of  the  loop  is  broken  in  the  corpus 
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mammillare.  The  column  of  the  fornix  is  joined  by  the  stria  medullaris  of  the  pineal 
body  and  by  the  superficial  fibers  of  the  stria  terminalis,  and  is  said  to  receive 
also  fibers  from  the  septum  pellucidum.  Zuckerkandl  describes  an  olfactory  fascic- 
ulus which  becomes  detached  from  the  main  portion  of  the  column  of  the  fornix, 
and  passes  downward  in  front  of  the  anterior  commissure  to  the  base  of  the  brain, 
where  it  divides  into  two  bundles,  one  joining  the  medial  stria'  of  the  olfactory 
tract;  the  other  joins  the  subcallosal  gyrus,  and  through  it  reaches  the  hippocampal 
gyrus.     '  ^ 

The  crura  (eras  fomieis;  posterior  pillars)  of  the  fornix  are  prolonged  backward 
from  the  bodfr.    They  are  flattened  bands,  and  at  their  commencement  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  under  surface  of  thft  ^orp^,ii^  pi^IIosiitti.    Diverging  from 
one  another,  each  curves  around  the  postenor  end  of  the  thalamus,  and  passes 
downward  and  forward  into  the  inferior  corn^^  p^  ^^'^  ^°^^^i^l  YfiP^ri^'^  (Fig.  750), 
Here  it  lies  along  the  concavity  of  the  hippocampus,  on  the  surface  of  which  some 
.^of  its  fibers  are  spread^out  to  form  the  aliens,  wbile  the  remainder  are  continued 
(^  ^-as  a  narrow  whit^  hap^,  ^^^<^  fimhrin. hippi^Ay^pi^  which  is  prolong^, into  the  uncus 
^i'  of  the  hJBPQcampal  gyrus.    The  inner  edge  of  the  fimbria  overlaps  the  fascia 
dentata  hippocampi  [deniate  gyrus)  (page  827),  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
fimbriodentate  fissure ;  from  its  lateral  margin,  which  is  thin  and  ragged,  the  ventric- 
ular epithelium  is  reflected  over  the  choroid  plexus  as  the  latter  projects  into  the 
chorioidal  fissure. 

Interventricular  Foramen  (foramen  of  Monro). — Between  the  colunms  of  the  fornix 
and  the  anterior  ends  of  theTBafanri,  an  oval  aperture  is  present  on  either  side: 
this  is  thelnterventncular  f oramenTand  through  it  the  lateral  ventricles  conmiuni- 
cate  with  the  third  ventricle,  liehmd  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  i^oraHRff  the  choroid 
plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricles  are  joined  across  the  middle  line. 

The  Anterior  Commissure  (precommissure)  is  a  bundle  of  white  fibers,  connecting 
the  two  cerebral  hemispheres  across  the  middle  line,  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
columns  of  the  fornix.  On  sagittal  section  it  is  oval  in  shape,  its  long  aiameter 
being  vertical  and  measuring  about  5  mm.  Its  fibers  can  be  traced  lateralward 
and  backward  on  either  side  beneath  the  corpus  striatum  into  the  substance  of 
the  temporal  lobe.  It  serves  in  this  way  to  connect  the  two  temporal  lobes,  but 
it  also  contains  decussating  fibers  from  the  olfactory  tracts. 

The  Septum  Pellucidum  (septum  lucidum)  (Fig.  720)  is  a  thin,  vertically  placed 
partition  consisting  of  two  laminae,  separated  in  the  greater  part  of  their  extent 
by  a  narrow  chink  or  interval,  the  cavity  of  the  septum  pellucidum.  It  is  attached, 
.^'  above,  to  the  imder  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum;  below,  to  the  anterior  part  of 
,  the  fornix  behind,  and  the  reflected  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum  in  front.  It  is 
triangular  in  form,  broad  in  front  and  narrow  behind;  its  inferior  angle  corre- 
sponds with  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  commissure.  The  lateral  surface  of  each 
lamina  is  directed  toward  the  body  and  anterior  comu  of  the 'lateral  ventricle, 
and  is  covered  by  the  ependyma  of  that -cavity. 

The  cavity  of  the  septum  pellucidum  (caxum  septi  peUucidi;  pseudocele;  fifth 
ventricle)  is  generally  regarded  as  part  of  the  longitudinal  cerebral  fissure,  which 
has  become  shut  off  by  the  union  of  the  hemispheres  in  the  formation  of  the  corpus 
callosum  above  and  the  fornix  below.  Each  half  of  the  septum  therefore  forms 
part  of  the  medial  wall  of  the  hemisphere,  and  consists  of  a  medial  layer  of  gray 
substance,  derived  from  that  of  the  cortex, -and^aJs^tfiSElajfS^-oC^^ 
coiifiniK)us  wllhTKat^f  the  cerebral  .hemispheres.  This  cavity  is  not  developed 
from  the  cavity  of  the  cerebral  vesicles,  and  never  communicates  with  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain. 

The  Choroid  Plexus  of  the  Lateral  Ventricle  (plexus  chorioideus  ventriculvs  later- 
alis; paraplexus)  (Fig.  750)  is  a  highly  vascular,  fringe-like  process  of  pia  mater, 
which  projects  into  the  ventricular  cavity.    The  plexus,  however,  is  everywhere 
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eovered  by  a  jgyg  of  epithelium  continuou3  with  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 
ventricle.  It  extends  trom  liie  interventffciriar  foramen,  where  it  is  joined 
with  the  plexus  of  the  opposite  ventricle,  to  the  end  of  the  inferior  cornu.  The 
part  in  relation  to  the  bodv  of  the  ventricle  forms  the  vascular  fringed  margin 
of  a  triangular  process  of  pia  malpr.  nampd  thRtaia  ciiorioidea  o^. ^9  third 
wntricle,  and  projects  fromunder  cover  of  the  Tatera!  edge  of  the  fOToix.  It 
lies  upon  the  uppeTsurface  of  the  thalamus,  from  which  the  epithelium  Is  reflected 
over  the  plexus  on  to  the'  edge  of  the  fornix  (Fig,  723).  The  portion  in  relation 
to  the  inferior  comu  lies  in  the  concavity  of  the  hippocampus  and  overlaps  the 
fimbria  hippocampi :  from  the  lateral  edge  of  the  fimbria  the  epithelium  is  reflected 
over  the  plexus  on  to  the  roof  of  the  cornu  (Fig.  749).  It  consists  of  minute  and 
highly  vascular  villous  processes,  each  with  an  afferent  and  an  efferent  vessel.  The 
nrierjtic^  th<;  plpxiig  are:  (a)  the  anterior  choroidal,  a  branch  of  tlie  internal  oai^tidf 
whieBT^ters  the  plexus  at  the  end  of  the  inferior  cornu:  and  ib')  the  posterior 
choroidal,  one  or  two  small  branches  of  the  posterior  cerebral,  which  pass  forward 
-rniiJer  the  splenium.  The  veiiia  of  the  choroid  plexus  unite  to  form  a  tortuous  vein, 
which  courses  from  behind  forward  to  the  interventricular  foramen  and  there  joins 
with  the  terminal  vein  to  form  the  corresponding  internal  cerebral  vein. 

TaU  of  eaudale  nuel«u« 


hipp 

DtnM^j 

Fia.  740, — C<H-oii*l  •eottim  of  iofarior  horn  of  Utsnti  rsatride. 

When  the  choroid  plexus  is  pulled  away,  the  continuity  between  its  epithelial 
covering  and  the  eplthenal  limng  oi  ihe  ventricle  is  severed,  and  a  cleft-Iike  space 
is  produced.  This  is^ j^ned  the  choroidal  flsBura;  like  the.plexua,  it  extends  from 
the  interventricular  foramen  to  "tfre^nd  of  the  inferior  cornu.  The  upper  part  of 
the  Assure,  i.  e.,  the  part  nearest  the  interventricular  foramen  is  situated  between 
the  lateral  edge  of  the  fornix  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  thalamus;  farther  back 
at  the  beginning  of  the  inferior  comu  it  is  between  the  commencement  of  the  fim- 
bria hippocampi  and  the  posterior  end  of  the  thalamus,  while  in  the  inferior  comu  it 
lies  between  the  fimbria  in  the  floor  and  the  stria  terminalia  in  the  roof  of  the  comu. 

The  tela  choiioidea  of  the  third  ventricle  (tela  ckorimdea  vetUriculi  iertii;  velum 
tnterpositum)  (Fig.  750)  is  a  double  fold  of_Bia  mater,  triangular  in  shape,  which 
lies  beneath  the  fornix.  The  Intpml  p;^''*^'""''  "^  '*"  l^wpp  ^I!!*^.^  rest  upon  the 
thalaEmTwfiilelts  medial  portion  is  in  contact  with  the  epithelial  roo?  oT  the  third 
ventricle.  Its  ap^is  situated  at  the  interventricular  foramen;  its  base  corresponds 
with  the  splenium  of  the  coi^gaT^Osuai,  and~Occupiea  the  intervat  between  that 
structure  abov(ran3The"'co^ra  quadrigemina  and  pineal  body  below.     This 
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interval,  together  with  the  lower  portions  of  the  choroidal  fissures,  ia  aometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  transverse  fissure  ol  the  brain.  At  its  base  the  two  layers  of  the 
velum  separate  from  each  other,  and  are  continuous  with  the'pia  mater  investing 
the  brain  in  this  region.  Its  lateral  margins  are  modified  to  form  the  highly  vas- 
cular choroid  plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  It  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  and 
posteriorchoroidalarteriesalreadydescribed.  The  veins  of^e  tela  chorioidea  are 
named  the  Jatemal  cerebral  Telna  {venw  Galeni)-  thev^are  tw"  jp  niimh^r,  and  nm 
backwaroBetween  its  layers,  each  being  formed  at  tneinterventriculB''  fnfairiPti  hy 
the  union  of  the  tgrminal  vein  with  the  choroidal_  vein.  The  internal  cerebral 
veins  unite  posteriorly  m  a  smgle  trunk,  tbe  great  cerebral  vein  {veria  magna  GalmCl, 
which  passes  backward  beneath  the  splenium  and  ends  in  the  strught  sinus. 


'^ 


Via.  7S0. — Tela  choriaid«  of  tbe  third  ventricls,  and  tbe  cboroid  pluiu  of  the  left  Ulenl  ventriolft.  aiiiiiMl 

Stmctnre  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres. — The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  composed 
of  gray  and  white  substance:  the  former  covers  their  surface,  and  is  t^'med  the 
cortex;  the  latter  occupies  the  interior  of  the  hemispheres. 

The  white  aubstance  consists  of  medullated  fibers,  varying  in  size,  and  arranged 
in  bundles  separated  by  neuroglia.  They  may  be  divided,  according  to  their 
course  and  connections,  into  three  distinct  systems.  (I)  Projoctioa  fibers  connect 
the  hemisphere  with  the  lower  parts  of  the  brain  and  \W^__lheJUSsJulla^inalis. 
(2)  Transverse  or  commissural  fibers  unite  the  two  Tiemi spheres.  (3)  Aasociatiaii 
fibers  connect  different  structures  in  the  same  hemisphere;  these  are,  in  many 
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instances,  collateral  branches  of  the  projection  fibers,  but  others  are  the  axons 
of  independent  cells. 

1  The  projection  fibers  consist  of  efferent  and  afferent  fibers  uniting  the  cortex 
widi  the  lower  parts  of  the  brain  and  with  the  medulla  spinalis.  The  principal 
efferent  strands  are :  (1)  the  motor  (roci,  occupying  the  genu  and  anterior  two-thirds 
of  the  occipital  part  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  consisting  of  (o)  the  geniculate 
fibers,  which  decussate  and  end  in  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  craHial  nerves  of  the 
opposite  side;  and  (6)  the  cerebrospinal  fibers,  which  are  prolonged  through  the 
pyramid  of  the  medulla  oblongata  into  the  medulla  spinalis:  (2)  the  corticopontine 
fibers,  ending  in  the  nuclei  pontis.  The  chief  afferent  fibers  are:  (1)  those  of  the 
lemniscus  which  are  not  interrupted  in  the  thalamus;  (2)  those  of  the  superior 
cerebellar  peduncle  which  are  not  interrupted  in  the  red  nucleus  and  thalamus; 
(3)  numerous  fibers  arising  within  the  thalamus,  and  passing  through  its  stalks 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  cortex  (page  810) ;  (4)  optic  and  acoustic  fibers,  the 
former  passing  to  the  occipital,  the  latter  to  the  temporal  lobe. 

2.  The  truurerse  or  commissural  fibers  connect  the  two  hemispheres.  They 
include:  (a)  the  transverse  J^rs  of  the  corpus  callosum,  (b)  the  anterior  commissure, 
(c)  the  posterior  commissure,  and  {d)  the  lyra  or  hippocampal  commissure;  they 
have  already  been  described. 


Fia.  TSl. — DbCTUn  ahomnt  tn-incipa1  wymtenm  of  iwgociittioa  Eben  in  tlie  cerebrum. 

3.  The  as80ciati(Hi  fibers  (Fig.  751)  unite  different  parts  of  the  same  hemi- 
sphere, and  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  those  connecting  adjacent  gyri,  short  assoeistlon 
fibers;  (2)  those  passing  between  more  distant  parts,  Irac  association  fibers. 

The  short  association  fibers  lie  immediately  beneath  the  gray  substance  of  the 
cortex  of  the  hemispheres,  and  connect  together  adjacent  gyri. 

The  long  assodaiion  fibers  include  tKe  toUowmg:  {a)  the  "uncinate  fasciculus; 
(6)  the^mgulum;  (c)  the  superior  longitudinal  fasciculus;  {d)  the  inferior  longi- 
tudinal "fascTcuTus;  (e)  the  perpendicuiar~fa3ci cuius;  (/)  the  occipitofrontal 
fasciculus;  and  (jr)  the  fornix. 

(a)  The  uneijmte  fasciculus  passes  across  the  bottom  of  the  lateral  fissure,  and 
unites  the  gyri  of  the  frontal  lobe  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  temporal  lobe. 

(6)  The  eingulum  is  a  band  of  white  matter  contained  Within  the  cingulate 
gyrus.  Beginning  in  front  at  the  anterior  perforated  substance,  it  passes  forward 
and  upward  parallel  with  the  rostrum,  winds  around  the  genu,  runs  backward  above 
the  corpus  callosum,  turns  around  the  splenium,  and  ends  in  the  hippocampal  gyrus. 


(c)  The  superior  longitudinal  fascimdua  passes  backward  from  the  frontal  lobe 
above  the  lentiform  nucleus  and  insula;  some  of  its  Sbers  end  in  the  occipital 
lobe,  and  others  curve  downward  and  forward  into  the  temporal  lobe. 


dl  tS\tr  remov^  o1 


id)  The  inferior  Umgitttdinal  fasciculus  connects  the  temporal  and  ocdpital 
lobes,  running  along  the  lateral  walls  of  the  inferior  and  posterior  comua  of  the 
lateral  ventricle. 


I.  753. — Deep  di 


(e)  The  perpendicular  fasciculus  runs  vertically  through  the  front  part  of  the 
occipital  lobe,  and  connects  the  inferior  parietal  lobule  with  the  fusiform  gyrus. 

(f)  The  occipitofTontal  fasciculus  passes  backward  from  the  frontal  lobe,  along 
the  lateral  border  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  on  the  mesial  aspect  of  the  corona 
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radiata;  its  fibers  radiate  in  a  fan-like  manner  and  pass  into  the  occipital  and  tem- 
poral lobes  lateral  to  the  posterior  and  inferior  cornua.  D6ierine  regards  the  fibers 
of  the  tapetum  as  being  derived  from  this  fasciculus^  and  not  from  the  corpus 
callosum. 

(g)  The  fornix  connects  the  hippocampal  gyrus  with  the  corpus  mammillare 
and,  by  means  of  the  thalamomammillary  fasciculus,  with  the  thalamus  (see  page 
839).  Through  the  fibers  of  the  hippocampal  conunissure  it  probably  also  unites 
the  opposite  hippocampal  gyri. 

The  gr^y  sabstance  of  the  hemisphere  is  divided  into:  (1)  that  of  the  cerebral 
cortex,  and  (2)  that  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  the  lentiform  nucleus,  the  claustrum, 
and  the  nucleus  amygdalae. 

Strnetore  of  the  Cerebral  Cortex  (Fig.  754). — ^The  cerebral  cortex  differs  in  thickness  and 
strudure  in  different  parts  of  the  hemisphere.  It  is  thinner  in  the  occipital  region  than  in  the 
anterior  and  posterior  central  gyri,  and  it  is  also  much  thinner  at  the  bottom  of  the  siilci  than 
on  the  top  of  the  gyri.  Again,  the  minute  structure  of  the  anterior  central  differs  from  that  of 
the  posterior  central  gyrus^  and  areas  possessing  a  specialized  type  of  cortex  can  be  mapped  out 
in  the  occipital  lobe. 

On  examining  a  section  of  the  cortex  with  a  lens,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  alternating  white  and 
gray  layers  thus  disposed  from  the  surface  inward:  (1)  a  thin  layer  of  white  substance;  (2)  a 
layer  of  gray  substance;  (3)  a  second  white  layer  {otUer  band  of  BatUarger  or  hand  of  Oennari); 
(4)  a  second  gray  layer;  (5)  a  third  white  layer  (inner  hand  of  BaiUarger);  (6)  a  third  gray  layer, 
which  rests  on  the  medullary  substance  of  the  gyrus. 

The  cortex  is  made  up  of  nerve  cells  of  varying  size  and  shape,  and  of  nerve  fibers  which  are 
either  medullated  or  naked  axis-cylinders,  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  neuroglia. 

Nerre  Cells. — ^According  to  Cajal,  the  nerve  ceUs  are  arranged  in  four  layers,  named  from  the 
surface  inward  as  follbws:  (1)  the  molecular  layer,  (2)  the  layer  of  small  pyramidal  cells,  (3) 
the  layer  of  large  pyramidal  cells,  (4)  the  layer  of  polymorphous  cells. 

The  Molecular  Layer. — In  this  layer  the  cells  are  polygonal,  triangular,  or  fusiform  in  shape. 
Each  polygonal  cell  gives  off  some  four  or  five  dendrites,  while  its  axon  may  arise  directly  from 
the  cell  or  from  one  of  its  dendrites.  Each  triangular  cell  gives  off  two  or  three  dendrites,  from 
one  of  which  the  axon  arises.  The  fusiform  cells  are  placed  with  their  long  axes  parallel  to  the 
surface  and  are  mostly  bipolar,  each  pole  being  prolonged  into  a  dendrite,  which  runs  horizontally 
for  some  distance  and  furnishes  ascending  branches.  Their  axons,  two  or  three  in  number,  arise 
from  the  dendrites,  and,  like  them,  take  a  horizontal  course,  giving  off  numerous  ascending 
collaterals.  The  distribution  of  the  axons  and  dendrites  of  all  three  sets  of  cells  is  limited  to  the 
molecular  layer. 

The  Layer  of  Small  and  the  Layer  of  Large  Pyramidal  Celle. — ^The  cells  in  these  two  layers 
may  be  studied  together,  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  difference  in  size  and  the  more  super- 
ficial position  of  the  smaller  ceUs,  they  resemble  each  other.  The  average  length  of  the  small 
cells  is  from  10  to  15m;  that  of  the  large  cells  from  20  to  30m.  The  body  of  each  cell  is  pyramidal 
in  shape,  its  base  being  directed  to  the  deeper  parts  and  its  apex  toward  the  surface.  It  contains 
granular  pigment,  and  stains  deeply  with  ordinary  reagents.  The  nucleus  is  of  large  size,  and 
round  or  oval  in  shape.  The  base  of  the  cell  gives  off  the  axis  cylinder,  and  this  runs  into  the 
central  white  substance,  giving  off  collaterals  in  its  course,  and  is  distributed  as  a  projection, 
commissural,  or  association  fiber.  The  apical  and  basal  parts  of  the  cell  give  off  dendrites;  the 
apical  dendrite  is  directed  toward  the  surface,  and  ends. in  the  molecular  layer  by  dividing  into 
numerous  branches,  all  of  which  may  be  seen,  when  prepared  by  the  silver  or  methylene-blue 
method,  to  be  studded  with  projecting  bristle-like  processes.  The  largest  pyramidal  cells  are 
found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  central  gyrus  and  in  the  paracentrsJ  lobule;  they  are 
often  arranged  in  groups  or  nests  of  from  three  to  five,  and  are  named  the  giant  ceUa  of  BeU. 
In  the  former  situation  they  may  exceed  50m  in  length  and  40m  in  breadth,  while  in  the  para- 
central lobule  they  may  attain  a  length  of  65m. 

Layer  of  Polymorphoite  CeUe. — The  cells  in  this  layer,  as  their  name  implies,  are  very  irregular 
in  contoiur;  they  may  be  fusiform,  oval,  triangular,  or  star^aped.  Their  dendrites  are  directed 
outward,  but  do  not  reach  so  far  as  the  molecular  layer;  their  axons  pass  into  the  subjacent  white 
matter. 

There  are  two  other  kinds  of  cells  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  They  are:  (a)  the  ceUs  of  Oolgif 
the  axons  of  which  divide  inmiediately  after  their  origins  into  a  large  number  of  branches,  which 
are  directed  toward  the  surface  of  the  cortex;  (b)  the  ceUe  of  Martinotiiy  which  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  polymorphous  layer;  their  dendrites  are  i^ort,  and  may  have  an  ascending  or  descending 
course,  while  their  axons  pass  out  into  the  molecular  layer  and  form  an  extensive  horizontid 
arborization. 
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Haire  nbers. — These  fill  up  &  large  part  of  the  intervab  between  the  cells,  and  may  be  m«dul- 
lated  or  non-medullated — the  latter  comprising  tbe  axona  of  the  emalleat  pyramidal  cells  and 
the  cells  of  Golgi.  In  their  direction  the  fibers  may  be  either  tuigential  or  radial.  The  tinigtntial 
fiberg  run  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  intersecting  the  radial  fibers  at  a  right  angle, 
Tbey  constitute  several  strata,  of  which  the  folloniiig  are  the  more  important:  (1)  a  stratum 
of  white  fibers  covering  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  molecular  layer  (plexiti  of  Brrur);  (2)  th? 
band  <rf  Bechterew,  in  the  outer  part  of  the  layer  of  small  pyramidal  cells;  (3)  the  band  of  Geaaui 
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Flo.  754.— CanbnJ  eortei.    (Pairi«r.)    To  the  left,  (hs  groupa  of  calla;  to  the  ri(ht,  the  •yctenu  of  Gben.    Quite 
to  the  left  of  ttae  fi|un  ■  Huaory  nerva  fiber  ii  ihown. 

or  external  band  of  Baillarger,  running  through  the  layer  of  large  pyramidal  cells;  (4)  the  internal 
band  of  BaiUarger,  between  the  layer  of  lai^e  pyrsmidal  cells  and  the  polymorphous  lays';  (5) 
the  deep  tangential  fibers,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  polymorphous  layer.  The  tangential  fiben 
consist  of  (a)  thecollateralsof  the  pjramidal  and  polymorphous  cells  and  of  the  cells  of  Martinotti; 
(6)  the  branching  axons  of  Golgi's  cells;  (e)  the  collaterals  and  terminal  arboriiations  of  the 
projection,  commissural,  or  association  fibers.  The  radial  fibers. — Some  of  these,  vis.,  the  aiou 
of  the  pyramidal  and  polymorphous  cells,  descend  into  the  central  white  matter,' while  otheis. 
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the  terminatiooB  of  the  projection,  commissural,  or  asaociatioo  fibers,  ascend  to  end  in  the  cortex. 
The  axons  of  the  cells  of  Martinotti  are  also  ascending  fibers. 

Spadal  TTpei  of  Cerebnl  Cortflz.~It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  minute  structure 
of  the  cortex  differs  in  different  repoos  of  the  hemispherei  and  A.  W.  Campbell'  has  endeavored 
to  prove,  as  the  result  of  aa  exhaustive  examination  of  a  series  of  human  and  anthropoid  brains, 
"that  there  exists  a  direct  correlation  between  physiologicBi  function  and  histological  structure." 
The  principal  regions  where  the  "typical"  structure  is  departed  from  will  now  be  referred  to. 

1.  Id  the  csJcarine  fissure  and  the  Kyri  bounding  it,  the  internal  band  of  Baillarger  is  absent, 
irtiile  the  band  of  Giennari  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  forms  a  characteristic  feature  of  this 
region  of  the  cortex.  If  a  section  be  examined  microscopically,  an  additional  layer  of  cells  is 
eeeo  to  be  interpolated  between  the  molecular  layer  and  the  layer  of  small  pyramidal  cells.  This 
extra  layer  consists  of  two  or  three  strata  of  fusiform  cells,  the  long  axes  of  which  are  at  right 
uigles  to  the  surface;  each  cell  gives  off  two  dendrites,  external  and  internal,  from  the  latter  of 
which  the  axon  arises  and  passes  into  the  white  central  substance.  In  the  layer  of  small  pyramidfd 
cells,  fusiform  cells,  identical  with  the  above,  are  seen,  as  well  as  ovoid  or  star-like  cells  with 
iseeDding  axons  (edit  of  MartinotU).  This  is  the  ais-ual  area  of  the  cortex,  and  it  has  been  ^own 
by  J.  S.  Bolton'  that  in  old-standing  cases  of  optic  atrophy  the  thickneea  of  Gennari's  band  is 
reduced  by  nearly  50  per  cent, 
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Layer  o]  otf  actorv  fwrre  /loeri 
Fia.  VSS, — Coronul  esctitui  of  olEMtory  bulb,     (Sohiralbe.) 

A.  W.  Campbell  says:  "Histologically,  two  distinct  types  of  cortex  can  be  made  out  in  the 
occipital  lobe.  The  first  of  these  coats  the  walls  and  bounding  convolutions  of  the  calcarine 
fissure,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  well-known  line  of  Gennari  or  Vicq  d'Azyr;  the  second  area 
forms  an  investing  sone  a  centimetre  or  more  broad  around  the  first,  and  is  characterized  by  a 
remarkable  wealth  of  fibers,  as  well  as  by  curious  pyrifonn  cells  of  large  size  richly  stocked  with 
chromophilic  elements— cells  which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  Ram6n  y  Cajal, 
Bolton,  and  others  who  have  worked  at  this  region.  As  to  the  functions  of  these  two  r^ons 
there  is  abundant  evidence,  anatomical,  embryological,  and  pathological,  to  show  that  the  first 
or  calcarine  area  is  that  to  which  visual  sensatiana  primarily  pass,  and  we  are  gradually  obtain- 
ing proof  to  the  effect  that  the  second  investing  area  is  constituted  for  the  interpretation  and 
further  elaboration  of  theee  sensations.  These  areas  therefore  deserve  the  namea  piffuo-wnwrp 
and  viwao-^psychic." 

2.  The  anterior  central  gyrus  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  the  giant  cells  of  Beti  and 
by  "a  wealth  of  nerve  fibers  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  any  other  part"  (Campbell),  and 
in  these  respects  differs  from  the  posterior  central  gyrus.  These  two  gyri,  together  with  the 
paracentral  lobule,  were  long  regarded  as  constituting  the  "motor  areas"  of  the  hemisphere; 
but  Sherrington  and  Grunbaum  have  shown'  that  in  the  chimpaniee  the  motor  area  never  extends 
on  to  the  free  face  of  the  posterior  central  gyrus,  but  occupies  the  entire  length  of  the  anterior 
central  gyrlis,  and  in  most  cases  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  its  width.  It  extends  into  the 
ieptb  of  the  central  sulcus,  occupying  the  anterior  wall,  and  in  some  places  the  floor,  and  in 
Knne  extending  even  into  the  deeper  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sulcus. 

1  Hutologiul  Studieg  oa  the  LocsUiatioii  of  Cerebral  Fimctioa,  Cambiidcs  TJoivenity  Prw. 
>  Fhilonpbiisl  TnuieiutiDiia  of  Royal  Sooietv.  5eri«  B.  ciciii,  105. 
1  Tnimctiaiu  of  tlw  PBtbologioal  Sodsty  of  London,  vol.  liii. 
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3.  In  the  hippocampus  the  molecular  layer  is  very  thick  and  contains  a  large  number  of  Golgi 
cells.  It  has  been  divided  into  three  strata:  (a)  <.  convohUum  or  a.  gramd&tum,  containiog 
many  tangential  fibers;  (h)  a.  lacunosum,  presenting  numerous  vascular  spaces;  (c)  <.  nuiiattfm, 
exhibiting  a  rich  plexus  of  fibrils.  The  two  layers  of  pyramidal  cells  are  condensed  into  one, 
and  the  cells  are  mostly  of  large  size.  The  axons  of  the  cells  in  the  polymorphous  layer  may 
run  in  an  ascending,  a  descending,  or  a  horizontal  direction.  Between  the  polymorphous' layer 
and  the  ventricular  ependyma  is  the  white  substance  of  the  alveiis. 

4.  In  the  fascia  dentata  hippocampi  or  dentate  gyrus  the  molecular  layer  contains  some  pyrami- 
dal cells,  while  the  layer  of  pyramidal  cells  is  almost  entirely  represented  by  small  ovoid  oeUe. 

6.  The  Olfactory  Bulb. — In  many  of  the  lower  animals  this  contains  a  cavity  which  commimi- 
oates  through  the  olfactory  tract  with  the  lateral  ventricle.  In  man  the  original  cavity  is  filled 
up  by  neuroglia  and  its  wall  becomes  thickened,  but  much  more  so  on  its  ventral  than  on  its 
dorsal  aspect.  Its  dorsal  part  contains  a  small  amoimt  of  gray  and  white  substance,  but  it  is 
scanty  and  ill-defined.  A  section  through  the  ventral  part  (Fig.  755)  shows  it  to  consist  of  the 
following  layers  from  without  inward: 


Fxo.  756. — Areas  of  localiiation  on  lateral  surface  of  hemisphere.    Motor  area  in  red.    Area  of  general 
in  blue.     Auditory  area  in  sreen.     Visual  area  in  yellow.     The  psychic  portions  are  in  lighter  tints. 


1.  A  layer  of  olfactory  nerve  fibers,  which  are  the  non-medullated  axons  prolonged  from  the 
olfactory  cells  of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  reach  the  bulb  by  passing  through  the  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  bone.  At  first  they  cover  the  bulb,  and  then  penetrate  it  to  end  by  fonning 
synapses  with  the  dendrites  of  the  ipitral  cells,  presently  to  be  described. 

2.  Glomerular  Layer. — This  contains  numerous  spheroidal  reticulated  enlargements,  termed 
^omemli,  produced  by  the  branching  and  arborization  of  the  processes  of  the  olfactory  nerve 
fibres  with  the  descending  dendrites  of  the  mitral  cells. 

3.  Molecular  Layer. — ^This  is  formed  of  a  matrix  of  neuroglia,  imbedded  in  which  are  the  miiral 
ceUe.  These  cells  are  p3rramidal  in  shape,  and  the  basal  part  of  each  gives  off  a  thick  dendrite 
which  descends  into  the  glomerular  layer,  where  it  arborizes  as  indicated  above,  and  others  which 
interlace  with  similar  dendrites  of  neighboring  mitral  cells.  The  axons  pass  through  the  next 
layer  into  the  white  matter  of  the  bulb,  and  after  becoming  bent  on  themselves  at  a  right  angle, 
are  continued  into  the  olfactory  tract. 

4.  Nerve  Fiber  Layer. — This  lies  next  the  central  core  of  neuroglia,  and  its  fibers  consist  of 
the  axons  or  afferent  processes  of  the  mitral  cells  passing  to  the  brain;  some  efferent  fibers  are, 
however,  also  present,  and  end  in  the  molecular  layer,  but  nothing  is  known  as  to  their  exact 
origin. 

Weight  of  the  Eneephalon. — The  average  weight  of  the  brain,  in  the  adult  male,  is  about  1380 
gms.;  that  of  the  female,  about  1250  gms.  In  the  male,  the  maximum  weight  out  of  278  cases 
was  1840  gms.  and  the  minimum  weight  964  gms.  The  maximum  weight  of  the  adult  female 
brain,  out  of  191  cases,  was  1585  gms.  and  the  minimum  weight  879  gms.  The  brain  increases 
rapidly  during  the  first  four  years  of  life,  and  reaches  its  maximum  weight  by  about  the  twentieth 
year.  As  age  advances,  the  brain  decreases  slowly  in  weight;  in  old  age  the  decrease  takes  place 
more  rapidly,  to  the  extent  of  about  28  gms. 
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Hie  human  brain  is  heavier  thfm  that  of  any  of  the  lower  an i mala,  except  the  el^hant  and 
whale.  The  brain  of  the  former  wei(;hs  from  3.5  to  5.4  kilogm.,  and  that  of  a  whale,  in  a  speci- 
men 19  metres  long,  weighed  rather  more  than  6.7  kilogm. 

Cerabnl  Loealixatian. — Physiological  and  pathological  research  have  now  gone  far  to  prove 
that  a  conaiderable  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  may  be  mapped  out  into  a  series  of  more 
or  less  definite  areas,  each  of  which  is  intimately  comiected  with  some  well-defined  function. 

The  chief  areas  are  indicated  in  Figs.  756  and  757. 

Motor  ArM>. — The  motor  area  occupies  the  anterior  central  and  frontal  gyri  and  the  para- 
central lobule.  The  centers  for  the  lower  hmb  are  located  on  the  uppermost  part  of  the  anterior 
central  gyrus  and  ibs  continuation  on  to  the  paracentral  lobule;  those  for  the  trunk  are  on  the 
upper  portion,  and  those  for  the  upper  limb  on  the  middle  portion  of  the  anterior  central  gyrus. 
lie  facial  centers  are  situated  on  the  Iown  part  of  the  anterior  central  gyrus,  those  for  the  tongue, 
luyoi,  muscles  of  mastication,  and  pharynx  on  the  frontal  operculum,  while  those  for  the  head 
ud  neck  occupy  the  posterior  end  of  the  middle  frontal  gyrus. 


Sanaory  ArMS. — Tactile  and  temperature  sensea  are  located  on  the  postoior  central  gyrus, 
while  the  sense  of  form  and  solidity  is  on  the  superior  parietal  lobule  and  precuneus.  With 
r^ard  to  the  special  senses,  the  area  for  the  sense  of  taste  is  probably  related  to  the  uncus  and 
hippocampal  gyrus.  The  auditory  area  occupies  the  middle  third  of  the  superior  temporal  gyrus 
and  the  adjacent  gyri  in  the  lateral  Assure;  the  visual  area,  the  calcarine  fissure  and  cuneus;  the 
olfactory  area,  the  rhinencephalon.  As  special  centers  of  much  importance  may  be  noted:  the 
emissive  center  for  speech  on  the  left  inferior  frontal  and  anterior  central  gyri  (Broca) ;  the  auditory 
receptive  center  on  the  transverBS  and  superior  temporal  gyri,  and  the  visual  receptive  center 
Oi  the  linE"*'  gyrus  and  cuneus. 


COMPOSITION  AND  CENTRAL  CONNECTIONS  Or  THE  SPINAL  NEKVES. 

The  typickl  spinal  nerve  consists  of  at  least  four  types  of  fibers,  the  ■omatic  sensory, 
■ympatbetic  afferent  or  sensory,  somatic  motor  and  sympathetic  efferent  or  preian- 
fUonic.  The  somatic  sensory  fibers,  afferent  fibers,  arise  from  cells  in  the  spinal 
ganglia  and  are  found  in  all  the  spinal  nerves,  except  occasionally  the  first  cervical, 
and  conduct  impulses  of  pain,  touch  and  temperature  from  the  surface  of  the  body 
through  the  posterior  roots  to  the  spinal  cord  and  impulses  of  muscle  sense,  tendon 
sense  and  joint  sense  from  the  deeper  structures.  The  sympathetic  afferent  fibers, 
conduct  sensory  impulses  from  the  viscera  through  the  rami  communicentes  and 
posterior  roots  to  the  spinal  cord.  They  are  probably  limited  to  the  white  rami 
connected  with  the  spinal  nerves  in  two  groups,  viz.,  the  first  thoracic  to  the  second 
54 
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lumbar  and  the  second  sacral  to  the  fourth  sacral  nerves.  The  somatic  motor 
fibers,  efferent  fibers,  arise  from  cells  in  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
pass  out  through  the  anterior  roots  to  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  sympathetic 
efferent  fibers,  probably  arise  from  cells  in  the  lateral  column  or  the  base  of  the 
anterior  column  and  emerge  through  the  anterior  roots  and  white  rami  comqiuni- 
cantes.  These  are  preganglionic  fibers  which  end  in  various  sympathetic  ganglia 
from  which  postganglionic  fibers  conduct  the  motor  impulses  to  the  smooth  muscles 
of  the  viscera  and  vessels  and  secretory  impulses  to  the  glands.  These  fibers  are 
also  limited  to  two  regions,  the  first  thoracic  to  the  second  lumbar  and  the  second 
sacral  to  the  fourth  sacral  nerves. 

The  afferent  fibers  which  pass  into  the  spinal  cord  establish  various  t>T)es  of 
connections,  some  within  the  cord  itself  for  spinal  reflexes,  others  for  reflexes  con- 
nected with  higher  centers  in  the  brain,  while  still  others  conduct  impulses  of 
conscious  sensation  by  a  series  of  neurons  to  the  cerebral  cortex. 

pinol  lemniscus 
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Fia.  768. — Diasram  of  the  spinal  cord  reflex  appcu-atxiB.  Some  of  the  connections  of  a  single  aflferent  neuron  from 
the  skin  {d.r.2)  are  indicated:  •  (f.r.2,  dorsal  root  from  second  spinal  ganglion;  m,  muscles;  tpjgA  to  «p.9.4,  spinal 
ganglia:  v.r.l^  to  v.r.4,  ventral  roots.     (After  Henrick.) 

The  Intrinsic  Spinal  Beflex  Paths. — ^The  collaterals  and  terminals  of  the  ascend- 
ing and  descending  branches  of  the  posterior  root  fibers  which  leave  the  fasciculus 
cuneatus  to  enter  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  end  in  various  ways.  Many  end 
in  the  dorsal  colunm,  some  near  its  apex,  others  in  the  substance  of  Rolando,  others 
in  the  intermediate  region  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  columns,  others  traverse 
the  whol  3  thickness  of  the  gray  matter  to  reach  the  ventral  colunm,  others  end  in  the 
dorsal  nucleus,  and  others  pass  through  the  gray  commissure  to  the  dorsal  column 
of  the  opposite  side.  All  of  these  collaterals  and  terminals  end  in  connection  with 
cells  or  dendrites  of  cells  in  the  gray  columns.  The  axons  of  these  cells  have  various 
destinations,  some  pass  out  into  the  lateral  and  ventral  funiculi  and  turn  upward 
to  reach  the  brain.  Those  concerned  with  the  intrinsic  spinal  reflexes  come  into 
relation  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  motor  cells  in  the  anterior  colunm.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  either  the  terminals  or  collaterals  of  the  dorsal  root  fibers  effect 
simple  direct  connections  with  the  motor  cells  of  the  ventral  colunm,  there  is  at 
least  one  if  not  several  intercalated  neurons  in  the  path.  These  intercalated  or 
correlation  neurons  may  have  short  axons  that  do  not  pass  out  of  the  gray  matter 
or  the  axons  may  pass  out  into  the  proper  fasciculi  and  extend  for  A^arying  distances 
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up  and  down  or  in  both  directions  giving  off  collaterals  and  finally  terminating  in 
the  gray  matter  of  the  same  or  the  opposite  side.  The  shortest  fibers  of  the  proper 
fasciculi  lie  close  to  the  gray  matter,  the  longest  ones  are  nearer  the  periphery  of 
the  proper  fasciculi  and  are  more  or  less  intermingled  with  the  long  ascending  and 
descending  fasciculi  which  occupy  the  more  marginal  regions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Each  sensory  neuron,  with  iis  ascending  and  descending  branches,  giving  off  as 
it  does  many  collaterals  into  the  gray  matter,  each  one  of  which  may  form  a  synapse 
with  one  or  several  correlation  neurons,  is  thus  brought  into  relation  with  many 
correlation  neurons  and  each  one  of  these  in  turn,  with  its  ascending  and  descending 
branches  and  their  numerous  collaterals,  is  brought  into  relation,  either  directly 
or  through  the  intercalation  of  additional  correlation  neiurons,  with  great  numbers 
of  motor  cells  in  the  anterior  column.  The  great  complexity  of  these  so-called 
simple  reflex  mechanisms,  in  the  least  complex  portion  of  the  nervous  system  the 
spinal  cord,  renders  them  extremely  difficult  of  exact  analysis. 

The  association  or  correlation  neurons  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  reflex 
mechanisms  of  the  spinal  cord  but  play  an  equally  important  role  in  the  trans- 
mission of  impulses  from  the  higher  centers  in  the  brain  to  the  motor  neiurons  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

The  complex  mechanisms  just  described  are  probably  concerned  not  so  much  in 
the  contraction  of  individual  muscles  as  in  the  complicated  action  of  groups  of 
muscles  concerned  in  the  enormous  number  of  movements,  which  the  limbs  and 
trunk  exhibit  in  the  course  of  our  daily  life. 

Sensory  Pathways  from  the  Spinal  Ck>rd  to  the  Brain. — ^The  posterior  root  fibers 
conducting  the  impulses  of  conscious  muscle  sense,  tendon  sense  and  joint  sense, 
those  impulses  which  have  to  do  with  the  coordination  and  adjustment  of  muscular 
movements,  ascend  in  the  fasciculus  gracilis  and  fasciculus  cuneatus  to  the  nucleus 
gracilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (Fig.  759). 

In  the  nucleus  gracilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus  synaptic  relations  are  found  with 
neurons  whose  cell  bodies  are  located  in  these  nuclei  and  whose  axons  pass  by  way 
of  the  internal  arcuate  fibers,  cross  in  the  raphe  to  the  opposite  side  in  the  region 
between  the  olives  and  turn  abruptly  upward  to  form  the  noedial  lenmiscus  or  medial 
fillet.  The  medial  fillet  passes  upward  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  formatio  reticularis 
through  the  medulla  oblongata,  pons  and  mid-brain  to  the  principal  sensory  nucleus 
of  the  ventro-lateral  region  of  the  thalamus.  .Here  the  terminals  form  synapses 
with  neurons  of  the  third  order  whose  axons  pass  through  the  internal  capsule  and 
corona  radiata  to  the  somatic  sensory  area  of  the  cortex  in  the  post-central  gyrus. 
Fibers  conducting  the  impulses  of  unconscious  mosde  sense  pass  to  the  cerebelliun 
partly  by  way  of  the  fasciculus  gracilis  and  fasciculus  cuneatus  to  the  nucleus 
^cilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus,  thence  neiu'ons  of  the  second  order  convey  the 
impulses  either  via  the  dorsal  external  arcuate  fibers  directly  into  the  inferior 
peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  or  via  the  ventral  external  arcuate  fibers  which  are 
continued  from  the  internal'  arcuate  fibers  through  the  ventral  part  of  the  raph6 
and  after  crossing  the  midline  emerge  on  the  surface  of  the  medulla  in  the  ventral 
sulcus  between  the  pyramids  or  in  the  groove  between  the  pyramid  and  the  olive. 
They  pass  over  the  lateral  surface  of  the  medulla  and  olive  to  reach  the  inferior 
peduncle  through  which  they  pass  to  the  cerebellum. 

Other  fibers  conducting  impulses  of  unconscious  muscle  sense  pass  upward  in  the 
dorsal  spinocerebellar  fasciculus,  which  arises  from  cells  in  the  nucleus  dorsalis. 
The  posterior  root  fibers  conducting  these  impulses  pass  into  the  fasciculus  cuneatus 
and  the  collaterals  from  them  to  the  nucleus  dorsalis  are  said  to  come  almost 
exclusively  from  the  middle  area  of  the  fasciculus  cuneatus.  They  form  by  their 
multiple  division  baskets  about  the  individual  cells  of  the  nucleus  dorsalis,  each 
fiber  coming  in  relation  with  the  bodies  and  dendrites  of  several  cells.  The  axons 
of  the  second  order  pass  into  the  dorsal  spinocerebellar  fasciculus  of  the  same  side 
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and  ascend  along  the  lateral  surface  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata  until 
they  arrive  at  the  level  of  the  olive,  they  then  curve  backward  beneath  the  external 
arcuate  fibers  into  the  inferior  peduncle  and  pass  into  the  cerebellum.  Here  they 
give  off  collaterals  to  the  dentate  nucleus  and  finally  terminate  in  the  cortex  of  the 
dorsal  and  superior  portion  of  the  vermis,  partly  on  the  same  side,  but  to  a  great 
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FiQ.  769. — ^The  senaory  traot.     (Modified  from  Poiri«r.) 

extent  by  way  of  a  large  commissure  to  the  opposite  side.  The  fibers  lose  their 
myelin  sheaths  as  they  enter  the  gray  substance  and  terminate  by  end  ramifications 
among  the  nerve  cells  and  their  processes.  Some  of  the  fibers  are  said  to  end  in 
the  nucleus  dentatus  and  the  roof  nuclei  of  the  cerebellum  (the  nucleus  globosus, 
nucleus  emboliformis  and  nucleus  fastigius)  and  others  pass  through  them  to  ter- 
minate in  the  inferior  vermis.    A  few  fibers  of  the  dorsal  spinocerebellar  fasciculus 
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are  said  not  to  enter  the  inferior  peduncle  but  to  pass  with  the  ventral  spinocere- 
bellar fasciculus.  The  cerebellar  reflex  arc  is  supposed  to  be  completed  by  the  fibers 
of  the  superior  peduncle  which  pass  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  red  iiudeus  of  the 
mid-brain  where  some  of  their  terminals  and  collaterals  form  synapses  with  neurons 
whose  axons  descend  to  the  spinal  cord  in  the  rubrospinal  fasciculus.  The  terminal 
and  collaterals  of  this  fasciculus  end  either  directly  or  indirectly  about  the  motor 
cells  in  the  anterior  column. 

The  ventral  spinocerebellar  fasciculus,  since  most  of  its  fibers  pass  to  the  cere- 
bellum, is  also  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  conduction  of  unconscious  muscle 
sense.  The  location  of  its  cells  of  origin  is  uncertain.  They  are  probably  in  or  near 
the  dorsal  nucleus  of  the  same  and  the  opposite  side;  various  other  locations  are 
given,  the  dorsal  column,  the  intermediate  zone  of  the  gray  matter  and  the  central 
portion  of  the  anterior  column.  The  neurons  of  the  first  order  whose  central  fibers 
enter  the  fasciculus  cuneatus  from  the  dorsal  roots  send  collaterals  and  terminals 
to  form  synapses  with  these  cells.  The  fibers  which  come  from  the  opposite  gray 
columns  cross  some  in  the  white  and  some  in  the  gray  conmiissure  and  pass  with 
fibers  from  the  same  side  through  the  lateral  funiculus  to  the  marginal  region 
ventral  to  the  dorsal  spinocerebellar  fasciculus.  The  fasciculus  begins  about  the 
level  of  the  third  lumbar  nerve  and  continues  upward  on  the  lateral  surface  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata  until  it  passes  under  cover  of  the  external 
arcuate  fibers.  It  passes  just  dorsal  to  the  olive  and  above  this  joins  the  lateral 
edge  of  the  lateral  lemniscus  along  which  it  runs,  ventral  to  the  roots  of  the  trigem- 
inal nerve,  almost  to  the  level  of  the  superior  coUiculus,  it  then  cross^  over  the 
superior  peduncle,  turns  abruptly  backward  along  its  medial  border,  enters  the 
cerebellum  with  it  and  ends  in  the  vermis  of  the  same  and  the  opposite  side.  Some 
of  its  fibers  are  said  to  join  the  dorsal  spinocerebellar  fasciculus  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  enter  the  cerebellum  through  the  inferior  peduncle.  A  number  of 
fibers  are  said  to  continue  upward  in  the  dorsolateral  part  of  the  tegmentiun  as 
far  as  the  superior  colliculus  and  a  few  pass  to  the  thalamus.  They  probably  form 
part  of  the  sensory  or  higher  reflex  path. 

The  posterior  root  fibers  conducting  impulses  of  pain  and  temperature  probably 
terminate  in  the  posterior  column  or  the  intermediate  region  of  the  gray  matter 
soon  after  they  enter  the  spinal  cord.  The  neurons  of  the  second  order  are  supposed 
to  pass  through  the  anterior  commissure  to  the  superficial  antero-lateral  fasciculus 
(tract  of  Gowers)  and  pass  upward  in  that  portion  of  it  known  as  the  lateral  spino- 
thalamic fasciculus.  This  fasciculus  lies  along  the  medial  side  of  the  ventral  spino- 
cerebellar fasciculus.  It  is  stated  by  some  authors  that  the  pain  fibers  pass  upward 
in  the  antero-lateral  ground  bundles.  In  some  of  the  lower  mammals  this  pathway 
carries  the  pain  fibers  upward  by  a  series  of  neurons  some  of  which  cross  to  the 
opposite  side,  so  that  in  part  there  is  a  double  path.  In  man,  however,  the  lateral 
spinothalamic  fasciculus  is  probably  the  most  important  pathway.  On  reaching  the 
medulla  these  fibers  continue  upward  through  the  f ormatio  reticularis  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  median  fillet  to  the  thalamus,  probably  its  ventro-lateral  region. 
Whether  higher  neurons  convey  the  pain  impulses  to  the  cortex  through  the  internal 
capsule  is  uncertain.  The  pathway  is  probably  more  complex  and  Head  is  of  the 
opinion  that  our  sensations  of  pain  are  essentially  thalamic.  The  pain  and  temper- 
ature j>athways  in  the  lateral  spinothalamic  fasciculus  are  not  so  closely  inter- 
mingled but  that  one  can  be  destroyed  without  injury  to  the  other. 

Ransom  suggests  that  the  non-meduUated  fibers  of  the  posterior  roots,  which 
turn  into  Lissauer's  tract  and  ascend  or  descend  for  short  distances  not  exceeding 
one  or  two  segments  and  finally  end  in  the  substantia  gelatinosa,  are  in  part  at 
least  pain  fibers  and  that  the  fasciculus  of  Lissauer  and  the  substantia  gelatinosa 
represent  part  of  the  mechanism  for  reflexes  associated  with  pain  conduction  and 
reception  while  the  fibers  to  the  higher  centers  pass  up  in  the  spinothalamic  tract. 
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The  fibers  of  tactile  discrimination,  according  to  Head  and  Thompson,  pass  up  in 
the  fasciculus  cuneatus  and  fasciculus  gracilis  of  the  same  side  and  follow  the  path 
of  the  muscle-sense  fibers.  The  axons  of  the  second  order  arising  in  the  nucleus 
cuneatus  and  gracilis  cross  with  the  internal  arcuate  fibers  and  ascend  to  the  thalamus 
with  the  medial  lemniscus,  thence  by  neurons  of  higher  order  the  impulses  are  carried 
to  the  somatic  sensory  area  of  the  cortex  through  the  internal  capsule.  The  other 
touch  fibers,  shortly  after  entering  the  spinal  cord,  terminate  in  the  dorsal  column 
or  intermediate  gray  matter.  Neurons  of  the  second  order  send  their  axons  through 
the  anterior  commissure  to  pass  upward  in  the  antero-lateral  funiculus  probably 
in  the  ventral  spinothalamic  fasciculus.  In  the  medulla  they  join  or  pass  upward 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  medial  lemniscus  to  the  thalamus  and  thence  by  neurons 
of  higher  order  to  the  somatic  sensory  area  of  the  cortex. 

The  remaining  ascending  fasciculi  form  a  part  of  the  complex  known  as  the  sapor- 
ficial  antero-lateral  fasciculus  {trdct  of  Gowers).  The  spinotectal  fasciculus,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  and 
terminations  in  the  superior  and  inferior  (?)  colliculi  of  the  mid-brain  serving  for 
reflexes  between  the  cord  and  the  visceral  and  auditory  centers  of  the  mid-brain. 

The  spino-olivary  fasciculus  (olivospinal;  bulbospinaly  Helweg's  bundle)  is  likewise 
of  unknown  constitution  and  function;  there  is  uncertainty  even  in  regard  to  the 
direction  of  its  fibers. 

Sympathetic  afferent  fibers  (visceral  afferent;  viscerosensory;  splanchnic  afferent) 
enter  the  spinal  cord  by  the  posterior  roots  of  the  thoracic  and  first  two  or  three 
lumbar  nerves  and  the  second  to  the  fourth  sacral  nerves.  The  fibers  pass  to  these 
nerves  from  the  peripheral  sympathetic  system  through  the  white  rami  communi- 
cantes.  Some  of  the  cell  bodies  of  these  afferent  fibers  are  located  in  the  spiijal 
ganglia  and  others  are  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  Some  of  the  afferent  sympa- 
thetic fibers  end  about  the  cell  bodies  of  somatic  sensory  neurons  and  visceral 
impulses  are  thus  transmitted  to  these  neurons  which  conduct  them  as  well  as  their 
own  special  impulses  to  the  spinal  cord.  Other  sympathetic  afferent  neurons 
whose  cell  bodies  are  located  in  the  spinal  ganglia  send  collaterals  to  neighboring 
cells  of  somatic  sensory  neurons  and  thus  have  a  double  path  of  transmission  to 
the  spinal  cord.  Such  an  arrangement  provides  a  mechanism  for  some  of  the 
referred  pains. 

These  sympathetic  afferent  fibers  presumably  divide  on  entering  the  spinal  cord 
into  ascending  and  descending  branches.  Their  distribution  and  termination 
within  the  spinal  cord  are  unknown.  Some  of  them  probably  eventually  come  into 
relation  with  the  sympathetic  efferent  fibers  whose  cell  bodies  are  located  in  the 
lateral  column.  Our  knowledge  concerning  both  the  termination  and  origin  of 
these  fibers  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  sympathetic  efferent  fibers  (splanchnic  motor;  viscero-motor;  preganglionic  fibers) 
are  supposed  to  arise  from  cells  in  the  intermediate  zone  between  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  gray  columns  and  in  the  intermedio-lateral  column  at  the  margin  of 
the  lateral  column.  These  preganglionic  sympathetic  fibers  are  not  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  series  of  spinal  nerves  but  are  confined  to  two  groups,  the 
thoraco-lumbar  from  the  first  thoracic  to  the  second  or  third  lumbar  nerves  and 
the  sacral  group  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  sacral  nerves.  They  pass  out  with 
the  anterior  root  fibers  and  through  the  rami  communicantes  to  end  in  sjinpathetic 
ganglia.  The  impulses  are  distributed  from  cells  in  these  gangUa  through  post- 
ganglionic fibers  to  the  smooth  muscles  and  glands.  The  thoraco-lumbar  outflow 
and  the  sacral  outflow  form  two  distinct  functional  groups  which  are  considered 
more  fully  under  the  sympathetic  system. 
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COMPOSITION   AND  CENTRAL  CONNECTIONS   OF  THE  CRANIAL  NERVES. 

The  cranial  nerves  are  more  varied  in  their  composition  than  the  spinal  nerves. 
Some,  for  example,  contain  somatic  motor  fibers  only,  others  contain  the  various 
types  of  fibers  found  in  the  spinal  nerves,  namely,  somatic  motor,  sympathetic 
efferent,  somatic  sensorj'^  and  sympathetic  sensory.  In  addition  there  are  included 
the  nerves  of  the  special  senses,  namely,  the  nerves  of  smell,  sight,  hearing,  equili- 
bration and  taste. 

The  Hypoglossal  Nerve  (XII  cranial)  consists  of  somatic  motor  fibers  only  and 
supplies  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  Its  axons  arise  from  cells  in  the  hypoglossal 
nucleus  and  pass  forward  between  the  white  reticular  formation  and  the  gray 
reticular  formation  to  emerge  from  the  antero-lateral  sulcus  of  the  medulla.  The 
h\T)oglossal  nuclei  of  the  two  sides  are  connected  by  many  commissural  fibers  and 
also  by  dendrites  of  motor  cells  which  extend  across  the  midline  to  the  opposite 
nucleus.  The  hypoglossal  nucleus  receives  either  directly  or  indirectly  numerous 
collaterals  and  terminals  from  theopposite  pyramidal  tract  (cortico-bulbarorcerebro- 
bulbar  fibers)  which  convey  voluntary  motor  impulses  from  the  cerebral  cortex. 
Many  reflex  coUaterals  enter  the  nucleus  from  the  secondary  sensory  paths  of  the 
trigeminal  and  vagus  and  probably  also  from  the  nervus  intermedins  and  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal. Collaterals  from  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  and  the  ventral 
longitudinal  bundle  are  said  to  pass  to  the  nucleus. 

The  Accessory  Nerve  ( XI  cranial)  contains  somatic  motor  fibers.  The  spinal  part 
arises  from  lateral  cell  groups  in  the  anterior  column  near  its  dorso-lateral  margin  in 
the  upper  five  or  six  segments  of  the  cord,  its  roots  pass  through  the  lateral  funiculus 
to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  cord.  It  supplies  the  Trapezius  and  Sternocleido- 
mastoideus.  The  cranial  part  arises  from  the  nucleus  ambiguus,  the  continuation  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  of  the  lateral  cell  groups  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal 
cord  from  which  the  spinal  part  has  origin.  The  upper  part  of  the  nucleus  ambiguus 
gives  motor  fibers  to  the  vagus  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves.  The  cranial  part 
sends  it  fibers  through  the  vagus  to  the  laryngeal  nerves  to  supply  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx.  The  root  fibers  of  the  cranial  part  of  the  accessory  nerve  pass  anterior 
to  the  spinal  tract  of  the  trigeminal  while  those  of  the  vagus  pass  through  or  dorsal 
to  the  trigeminal  root,  and  emerge  in  the  line  of  the  postero-lateral  sulcus.  The 
nucleus  of  origin  of  the  spinal  part  imdoubtedly  receives  either  directly  or  indirectly 
terminals  and  collaterals  controlling  voluntary  movements  from  the  pyramidal 
tracts.  It  is  probable  that  terminals  and  collaterals  reach  the  nucleus  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  rubrospinal  and  the  vestibulospinal  tracts.  It  is  also  con- 
nected indirectly  with  the  spinal  somatic  sensory  nerves  by  association  fibers  of  the 
proper  fasciculi.  The  cranial  part  receives  indirectly  or  directly  terminab  and  col- 
laterals from  the  opposite  pyramidal  tract  and  form  the  terminal  sensory  nuclei  of 
the  cranial  nerves.  A  few  fibers  of  the  cranial  part  are  said  to  arise  in  the  dorsal 
nucleus  of  the  vagus  and  are  thus  sympathetic  efferent.  They  are  said  to  join  the 
vagus  nerve. 

The  Vagus  Nerve  (X  cranial)  contains  somatic  sensory,  sympathetic  afferent, 
somatic  motor,  sympathetic  efferent  and  (taste  fibers?) .  The  afferent  fibers  (somatic 
sensory,  sympathetic,  and  taste)  have  their  cells  of  origin  in  the  jugular  ganglion 
and  in  the  nodosal  ganglion  (ganglion  of  the  trunk)  and  on  entering  the  medulla 
divide  into  ascending  and  descending  branches  as  do  the  sensory  fibers  of  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  after  they  enter  the  spinal  cord. 

(1)  The  somatic  sensory  fibers  are  few  in  number,  convey  impulses  from  a  limited 
area  of  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  ear  and  posterior  part  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  and  probably  join  the  spinal  tract  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  to  terminate  in 
its  nucleus.  Connections  are  probably  established  through  the  central  path  of 
the  trigeminal  with  the  thalamus  and  somatic  sensory  area  of  the  cortex  for  the 
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conscious  recognition  of  impulses.  The  descending  fibers  in  the  spinal  tract  of  the 
trigeminal  terminating  in  the  nucleus  of  the  tract  probably  establish  relations 
through  connecting  neurons  with  motor  nuclei  in  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  with  motor  nuclei  of  the  medulla. 

(2)  The  sympathetic  afferent  fibers  are  usually  described  as  terminating  in  the 
dorsal  nucleus  of  the  vagus  and  glossopharyngeal.  Some  authors,  however,  believe 
they  join  the  tractus  solitarius  and  terminate  in  its  nucleus.  These  afferent  fibers 
convey  impulses  from  the  heart,  the  pancreas,  and  probably  from  the  stomach, 
esophagus  and  respiratory  tract.  Their  terminals  in  the  dorsal  nucleus  come  into 
relation  with  neurons  whose  axons  probably  descend  into  the  spinal  cord,  conveving 
impulses  to  the  motor  nuclei  supplying  fibers  to  the  muscles  of  respiration,  i.  e., 
the  phrenic  nerve  and  the  nerves  to  the  intercostal  and  levatores  costarum  muscles. 
Other  axons  probably  convey  vasomotor  impulses  to  certain  sympathetic  efferent 
neurons  throughout  the  spinal  cord.  The  dorsal  nucleus  (nucleus  of  the  ala  cinerea) 
and  the  posterior  continuation  of  it  into  the  commissural  nucleus  of  the  ala  dnerea 
constitute  probably  the  so-called  respiratory  and  vaso-motor  center  of  the  medulla. 
The  shorter  reflex  neurons  of  the  dorsal  nucleus  probably  effect  connections 
either  directly  or  indirectly  with  motor  cells  of  the  vagus  itself  and  other  cranial 
nerves. 

(3)  Taste  fibers  conducting  impulses  from  the  epiglottis  and  larynx  are  supposed 
to  pass  in  the  vagus  and  to  join  the  tractus  solitarius,  finally  terminating  in  the 
nucleus  of  the  tractus  solitarius.  It  is  not  certain  that  this*  nucleus  represents  the 
primary  terminal  center  for  taste  and  some  authors  maintain  that  the  taste  fibers 
terminate  in  the  dorsal  nucleus.  The  secondary  ascending  pathways  from  the 
primary  gustatory  nucleus  to  the  cortex  as  well  as  the  location  of  the  cortical 
center  for  taste  are  unknown.  A  gustatory  center  has  been  described  near  the  ante- 
rior end  of  the  temporal  lobe.  The  nucleus  of  the  tractus  solitarius  is  connected 
with  motor  centers  of  the  pons,  medulla  and  spinal  cord  for  the  reactions  of  mastica- 
tion and  swallowing. 

(4)  Somatic  motor  fibers  to  the  cross  striated  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx 
arise  in  the  nucleus  ambiguus.  This  nucleus  undoubtedly  receives  either  directly 
or  indbectly  collaterals  or  terminals  from  the  opposite  pyramidal  tract  controlling 
the  voluntary  movements  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  The  reflex  pathways  con- 
veying impulses  from  the  terminal  sensory  nuclei  are  unknown,  but  probably  form 
part  of  the  intricate  maze  of  fibers  constituting  the  reticular  formation. 

(5)  Sympathetic  efferent  fibers  arise  from  cells  in  the  dorsal  nucleus  (nucleus  of 
the  ala  cinerea).  These  are  preganglionic  fibers  of  the  sympathetic  system  and  all 
terminate  in  sympathetic  ganglia  from  which  postganglionic  fibers  are  distributed  to 
various  organs,  i.  e.,  motor  fibers  to  the  esophagus,  stomach,  small  intestine,  gall- 
bladder, and  to  the  lungs;  inhibitory  fibers  to  the  heart;  secretory  fibers  to  the 
stomach  and  pancreas.  The  dorsal  nucleus  not  only  receives  terminals  of  symr 
pathetic  afferent  fibers  for  reflexes  but  undoubtedly  receives  terminals  and  collaterals 
from  many  other  sources,  but  the  exact  pathways  are  at  present  unknown. 

The  Qlossopharyngeal  Nerve  {IX  cranial)  is  similar  to  the  vagus  nerve  as  regards 
its  central  connections  and  is  usually  described  with  it.  It  contains  somatic  sensory, 
sympathetic  afferent,  taste,  somatic  motor  and  sympathetic  efferent  fibers.  The 
afferent  sensory  fibers  arise  from  cells  in  the  superior  ganglion  and  in  the  petrosal 
ganglion.  The  same  uncertainty  exists  concerning  the  nuclei  of  termination  and 
nuclei  of  origin  of  the  various  components  as  for  the  vagus. 

(1)  The  somatic  sensory  fibers  are  few  in  number.  Some  are  distributed  with 
the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus  to  the  external  ear;  others  probably  pass  to  the 
pharynx  and  fauces.  They  are  supposed  to  join  the  spinal  tract  of  the  trigeminal 
and  terminate  in  its  nucleus.  The  connections  are  similar  to  those  of  the  somatic 
sensory  fibers  of  the  vagus. 
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(2)  Sympathetic  afferent  fibers  from  the  pharynx  and  middle  ear  are  supposed  to 
terminate  in  the  dorsal  nucleus.  Connections  are  probably  established  with  motor 
nuclei  concerned  in  chewing  and  swallowing;  very  little  is  known,  however,  about 
the  connections  with  other  parts  of  the  brain. 

(3)  Taste  fibers  from  the  tongue  probably  terminate  in  the  nucleus  of  the  tractus 
solitarius.  These  fibers  together  with  similar  fibers  from  the  facial  (nervus  inter- 
medius)  and  the  vagus  are  supposed  to  form  the  tractus  solitarius  and  terminate 
in  its  nucleus.    The  central  connections  have  been  considered  under  the  vagus. 

(4)  Somatic  motor  fibers  to  the  Stylopharyngeus  muscle  arise  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  nucleus  ambiguus.  The  existence  of  these  fibers  in  the  roots  of  the  glosso- 
phar;^^geal  is  uncertain,  as  there  are  other  paths  by  which  such  fibers  might  reach 
the  glossopharyngeal  from  the  vagus.  The  sources  of  impulses  passing  to  the 
nucleus  ambiguus  are  considered  under  the  vagus. 

(5)  Sympathetic  efferent  fibers  {motor  and  secretory  fibers)  arise  from  the  nucleus 
dorsalis.  Some  authors  believe  that  the  secretory  fibers  to  the  parotid  gland  arise 
from  a  distinct  nucleus,  the  inferior  salivatory  nucleus,  situated  near  the  dorsal 
nucleus.  The  preganglionic  fibers  from  this  nucleus  terminate  in  the  otic  ganglion; 
the  postganglionic  fibers  from  the  otic  ganglion  pass  to  the  parotid  gland. 

The  Acoustic  Nerve  (VIII  cranial)  consists  of  two  distinct  nerves  the  cochlear 
nerve^  the  nerve  of  hearing,  and  the  vestibular  nerve,  the  nerve  of  equilibration. 


Fio.  700. — Terminal  nuclei  of  the  cochlear  nerve,  with  their  upper  connections.  (Schematic.)  The  vestibular 
nerve  with  ita  terminal  nuclei  and  their  efferent  fibers  have  been  suppressed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  not  to 
obscure  tha  trapexoid  body,  the  efferent  fibers  of  the  terminal  nuclei  on  the  right  side  have  been  resected  in  a  oonnd- 
erable  portion  of  their  extent.  The  trapesoid  body,  therefore,  shows  only  one-half  of  its  fibers,  vii.,  those  which 
come  from  the  left.  1.  Vestibular  nerve,  divided  at  its  entrance  into  the  medulla  oblongata.  2.  Cochlear  nerve.  3. 
Accessory  nucleus  of  acoustic  nerve.  4.  Tuberculum  acustici^.  5.  Efferent  fibers  of  accessory  nucleus.  6.  Efferent 
fibers  of  tuberculum  acusticum,  forming  the  striae  meduUares,  with  6',  thdr  direct  bundle  gmng  to  the  superior 
divary  nucleus  of  the  same  side;  6",  their  decussating  bundles  goini^  to  the  superior  olivary  nucleus  of  the  opposite 
side.  7.  Superior  olivary  nucleus.  8.  Trapesoid  body.  9.  Trapeioid  nucleus.  10.  Central  acoustic  tract  (lateral 
lemniscus).     11.  RaphA.     12.  Cerebrospinal  fasciculus.    13.  Fourth  ventricle.    14.  Inferior  pedunde.     (Testut.) 

The  Cochlear  Nerve  arises  from  bipolar  cells  in  the  spiral  ganglion  of  the  cochlea; 
the  peripheral  fibers  end  in  the  organ  of  Corti,  the  central  fibers  bifurcate  as  they 
enter  the  cochlear  nucleus;  the  short  ascending  branches  end  in  the  ventral  portion 
of  the  nucleus,  the  longer  descending  branches  terminate  in  the  dorsal  portion  of 
the  nucleus.  From  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  cochlear  nucleus  axons  arise  which 
pass  across  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  inferior  peduncle  and  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  the  stri^B  meduUares,  to  the  median  sulcus.  Here  they  dip  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pons,  cross  the  median  plane,  and  join  the  lateral  lemniscus.    Some 
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of  the  fibers  tenninate  in  the  superior  olivary  nucleus.  The  fibers  of  the  striae 
medullares  are  not  always  visible  on  the  floor  of  the  rhomboid  fossa.  From  the 
ventral  portion  of  the  cochlear  nucleus  axons  pass  into  the  trapezoid  body,  here 
some  of  them  end  in  the  superior  olivary  nucleus  of  the  same  side,  others  cross  the 
midline  and  end  in  the  superior  oUvary  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side  or  pass  by  these 
nuclei,  giving  off  collaterals  to  them,  and  join  the  lateral  lemniscus.  Other  fibers 
either  terminate  in  or  give  off  collaterals  to  the  nucleus  of  the  trapezoid  body  of 
the  same  or  the  opposite  side.  Other  fibers  from  the  ventral  portion  of  the  cochlear 
nucleus  pass  dorsal  to  the  inferior  peduncle  and  then  dip  into  the  substance  of  the 
pons  to  join  the  trapezoid  body  or  the  superior  olivary  nucleus  of  the  same  side. 
From  the  superior  olivary  nucleus  of  the  same  and  opposite  sides  axons  jom  the 
lateral  lemniscus.  Collaterals  and  probably  terminals  also  pass  from  the  lateral 
lemniscus  to  other  nuclei  in  its  path  and  receive  in  turn  axons  from  these  nuclei. 
'They  are  the  accessory  nucleus,  the  medial  preolivary  nucleus,  the  lateral  pre- 
olivary  or  semilunar  nucleus  and  the  nucleus  of  the  lateral  lemniscus. 

The  trapeioid  body  consists  of  horizontal  fibers  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  formatio 
reticularis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pons  behind  its  deep  transverse  fibers  and  the 
pyramid  bundles.  The  axons  come  from  the  dorsal  and  ventral  portions  of  the 
cochlear  nucleus.  After  crossing  the  raph6,  where  they  decussate  with  those  from 
the  opposite  side,  they  turn  upward  to  form  the  lateral  lemniscus.  Fibers  from  the 
striae  medullares  contribute  to  the  trapezoid  body,  in  addition  it  sends  terminals 
or  collaterals  to  and  receives  axons  from  the  superior  olivary  nucleus,  the  nucleus 
of  the  trapezoid  body,  the  lateral  preolivary  or  semilunar  nucleus  and  the  mesial 
preolivary  nucleus. 

The  cochlear  nucleus,  the  terminal  nucleus  for  the  nerve  of  hearing,  is  usually 
described  as  consisting  of  a  larger  dorsal  nucleus  on  the  dorsal  and  lateral  aspect  of 
the  inferior  peduncle  forming  a  prominent  projection,  the  acoustic  tubercle,  and  a 
ventral  or  accessory  cochlear  nucleus  more  ventral  to  the  inferior  peduncle.  The 
two  nuclei  ate  continuous  and  are  merely  portions  of  one  large  nucleus.  The  axons 
from  cells  of  the  spiral  ganglion  of  the  cochlear  nerve  on  reaching  the  nucleus 
divide  into  ascendmg  and  descending  branches  which  enter  the  ventral  and  dorsal 
nuclei  respectively.  Axons  from  the  large  fusiform  cells  of  the  dorsal  nucleus  pass 
partly  by  way  of  the  striae  medullares  to  the  trapezoid  body  and  lateral  lenmiscus 
and  the  nuclei  associated  with  the  former,  and  partly  transversely  beneath  the 
inferior  pedimcle  and  spinal  tract  of  the  trigeminal  to  the  trapezoid  body.  Axons 
from  the  ventral  cochlear  nucleus  pass  partly  by  the  striae  medullares  but  for  the 
most  part  horizontally  to  the  trapezoid  body. 

The  superior  olivary  nucleus  is  a  small  mass  of  gray  matter  situated  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  trapezoid  body.  Some  of  its  axons  pass  backward 
to  the  abducent  nucleus,  this  bundle  is  known  as  the  peduncle  of  fhe  superior 
oUvary  nucleus.  Other  fibers  from  the  nucleus  join  the  posterior  longitudinal 
bundle  and  terminate  in  the  nuclei  of  the  trochlear  and  oculomotor  nerves.  The 
majority  of  its  axons,  after  giving  off  collaterals  to  the  nucleus  itself  join  the  lateral 
lemniscus  of  the  same  side,  other  axons  pass  in  the  trapezoid  body  toward  the  \^n- 
tral  portion  of  the  cochlear  nucleus. 

The  nucleus  of  the  trapesoid  body  lies  between  the  root  fibers  of  the  abducent  nerve 
and  the  superior  olivary  nucleus.  Its  cells  lie  among  the  fibers  of  the  trapezoid 
body.  In  it  terminate  fibers  and  collaterals  of  the  trapezoid  body  which  come 
from  the  cochlear  nucleus  of  the  opposite  and  probably  the  same  side  and  from  the 
opposite  trapezoid  nucleus.  They  terminate  in  the  nucleus  of  the  trapezoid  body 
in  diffuse  arborizations  and  peculiar  end  plaques  or  acoustic  calyces  of  yellowish 
color  which  fuse  with  the  cell  bodies.  Its  cells  are  round  and  of  mediiun  size;  their 
axons  pass  into  the  trapezoid  body,  cross  the  median  line  and  probably  join  the 
lateral  fillet. 
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The  lateral  preolivary  or  semilunar  nucleus  lies  ventral  to  the  superior  olivary 
nucleus.  In  it  end  terminals  and  collaterals  of  the  trapezoid  body  and  probably 
fibers  of  the  opposite  cochlear  nucleus.  Its  axons  mingle  with  the  trapezoid  body 
and  join  the  lateral  fillet. 

The  mesial  preolivary  nucleus  is  in  contact  with  the  ventral  side  of  the  nucleus 
of  the  trapezoid  body.  It  receives  many  collaterals  from  the  trapezoid  body.  Its 
cells  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  trapezoid  nucleus,  their  axons  join  the  lateral 
fillet. 

The  lateral  lemniscus  (lateral  fillet),  the  continuation  upward  of  the  central  path 
of  hearing,  consists  of  fibers  which  come  from  the  cochlear  nuclei  of  the  same  and 
the  opposite  side  by  way  .of  the  trapezoid  body  and  from  the  preolivary  nuclei.  It 
lies  in  the  ventral  or  ventro-lateral  part  of  the  reticular  formation  of  the  pons,  at 
first  ventral  then  lateral  to  the  median  fillet.  Above  the  pons  these  ascending  fibers 
come  to  the  surface  at  the  side  of  the  reticular  formation  in  the  trigonum  lemnisci 
and  are  covered  by  a  layer  of  ependyma.  This  part  of  the  lateral  lemniscus  is 
known  as  the  fillet  of  £eil.  On  reaching  the  level  of  the  inferior  colliculus  the  dorsal 
fibers  which  overlie  the  superior  peduncle  decussate  in  the  velum  medullare  anterius 
with  similar  fibers  of  the  opposite  side.  Numerous  small  masses  of  cells  are  scattered 
along  the  path  of  the  lateral  lemniscus  above  the  superior  olivary  nucleus  and  con- 
stitute lower  and  upper  nuclei  of  the  lateral  lemniscus.  They  are  supplied  with 
many  collaterals  and  possibly  terminals  from  the  fibers  of  the  lenmiscus.  The  axons 
of  the  lower  nucleus  of  the  lateral  lemniscus,  which  arise  from  the  larger  stellate  or 
spmdle-shaped  cells,  with  long,  smooth,  much  branched  dendrites,  are  said  by  some 
authors  to  join  the  lateral  lemniscus,  but  according* to  Cajal  they  pass  medially 
toward  the  raph6;  their  termination  is  unknown.  The  cells  of  the  upper  nucleus 
of  the  lateral  lemniscus  are  more  scattered.  The  same  uncertainty  exists  in  regard 
to  their  termination. 

The  fibers  of  the  lateral  lenmiscus  end  by  terminals  or  collaterals  in  the  inferior 
colliculus  and  the  medial  geniculate  body.  A  few  of  the  fibers  are  said  to  pass  by 
the  inferior  colliculus  to  terminate  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  stratum  griseum  of 
the  superior  colliculus,  and  are  probably  concerned  with  reflex  movements  of  the 
eyes  depending  on  acoustic  stimuli. 

The  inferior  coUiculi  {lower  or  posterior  quadrigeminal  bodies)  are  important 
auditory  reflex  centers.  Each  consists  of  a  compact  nucleus  of  gray  matter  covered 
by  a  superficial  white  layer  and  separated  from  the  central  gray  matter  about 
the  aqueduct  by  a  thin,  deep,  white  layer.  Many  of  the  axons  which  appear  in  the 
superficial  white  layer  ascend  through  the  inferior  b^chium  to  the  medial  genicu- 
late body.  Others  mainly  from  large  cells  in  the  dorso-mesial  part  of  the  nucleus 
pass  through  the  deep  white  layer  into  the  tegmentum  of  the  same  and  the  opposite 
side  and  descend.  Their  termination  is  unknown,  but  they  probably  constitute  an 
auditory  reflex  path  to  the  lower  motor  centers,  perhaps  descending  into  the  spinal 
cord  with  the  tectospinal  fasciculus.  Other  axons  are  said  to  descend  in  the  lateral 
lemniscus  to  the  various  nuclei  in  the  auditory  path  (Held)  and  probably  to  motor 
nuclei  of  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord. 

The  medial  geniculate  body  receives  terminals  and  collaterals  from  the  lateral 
lemniscus  (the  central  auditor>'^  path)  and  also  large  numbers  of  axons  from  the 
inferior  colliculus  of  the  same  side  and  a  few  from  the  opposite  side.  It  is  thus  a 
station  in  the  central  auditory  path.  A  large  proportion  of  its  axons  pass  forward 
beneath  the. optic  tract  to  join  the  corona  radiata  and  then  sweep  backward  and 
lateralward  as  the  auditory  radiation  to  terminate  in  the  cortex  of  the  superior 
temporal  gyrus.  V.  Monakow  holds  that  Golgi  cells  type  II  are  interpolated  between 
the  terminations  of  the  incoming  fibers  to  the  medial  geniculate  body  and  the  cells 
located  there  which  give  rise  to  the  fibers  of  the  auditory  radiation.  The  medial 
geniculate  bodies  are  united  by  the  long,  slender  commissure  of  Qudden.    These 
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fibers  join  the  optic  tract  as  it  passes  over  the  edge  of  the  medial  geniculate  and 
passes  through  the  posterior  part'of  the  optic  chiasma.  It  is  probably  a  commissure 
connected  with  the  auditor;'  system. 

The  Testibular  Nerve  (veaUhvIar  root,  VIII  craniaf)  arise  from  the  bipolar  cells 
in  the  vestibular  ganglion  {Scarpa's  ganglion).    The  peripheral  fibers  end  in  the 
semicircular  canals,  the  saccule  and  the  utricle,  the  end-organs   concerned  wth 
mechanism  for  the  maintenance  of  bodily  equilibrium.    The  central  fibers  enter 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  pass  between  the  inferior  peduncle  and  the  spinal  tract 
of  the  trigeminal.    They  bifurcate  into  ascending  and  descending  branches  as  do 
the  dorsal  root  fibers  of  all  the  spinal  nerves  and  all  afferent  cranial  nerves.   The 
descending  branches  terminate  in  the  dorsal   (medial)   vestibular    nucleus,  the 
principal  nucleus  of  the  vestibular  nerve.     This  nucleus  is  prolonged  downward 
into  a  descending  portion  in  which  end  tenninals  and  coUaterab  of  the  descending 
branch.    The  ascending  branches  pass  to  Deiters's  nucleus,  to  Bechterew's  nucleus 
and  through  the  inferior  peduncle 
of  the  cerebellum  to  the  nucleus 
tecti  of  the  opposite  side. 
The  dorsal  vMtibaUr  nncleot 
5  (medial  or  principal  nvdeus)  is  a 

large  mass  of  small  cells  in  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  under 
the  area  acustica,  located  partly 
in  the  medulla  and  partly  in  the 
pons.  The  striee  medullares  cross 
the  upper  part  of  it.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  median  plane  by 
the  nucleus  intercalatus.  Its  axons 
pass  into  the  posterior  longitudi- 
nal bundle  of  the  same  and  the 
opposite  side  and  ascend  to  ter- 
minate in  the  nucleus  abducens 
of  the  same  side  and  in  the  troch- 
DbW  lear  nucleus  and  the  oculo-motor 
:o^  t)  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
idmi™.'  to  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  trigem- 
°"*"  inalonbothsides.  The  descending 
portion,  the  nucleus  of  the  descend- 
ing tract  extends  downward  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  nucleus  gntcilb,  and  the 
decussation  of  the  medial  lemniscus.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  interior  TestlbnUr 
nncleiu.  Many  of  its  axons  cross  the  midline  and  probably  ascend  with  the  medial 
lemniscus  to  the  ventro-lateral  region  of  the  thalamus. 

The  lateral  vestibnlar  nndem  {Deiters's  nvdeus)  is  the  continualion  upward  and 
lateralward  of  the  principal  nucleus,  and  in  it  terminate  many  of  the  ascending 
branches  of  the  vestibular  nerve.  It  consists  of  very  large  multipolar  ceils  whose 
axons  form  an  important  part  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  of  the  same  and 
the  opposite  sid3.  The  axons  bifurcate  as  they  enter  the  posterior  longitudinal 
bundle,  the  ascending  branches  send  terminals  and  collater&ls  to  the  motor  nuclei 
of  the  abducens,  trochlear  and  oculomotor  nerves,  and  are  concerned  in  coordinating 
the  movements  of  the  eyes  with  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  head ;  the  descending 
branches  pass  down  in  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  into  the  anterior  funiculus 
of  the  spinal  cord  as  the  vestibulospinal  fasciculus  (anterior  mai^nal  bundle)  and 
are  distributed  to  motor  nuclei  of  the  anterior  column  by  terminals  and  collaterals. 
Other  fibers  are  said  to  pass  directly  to  the  vestibulospinal  fasciculus  without 
passing  into  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle.     The  fibers  which  pass  into  the 
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vestibulospinal  fasciculus  are  intimately  concerned  with  equilibratory  reflexes. 
Other  axons  from  Deiters's  nucleus  are  supposed  to  cross  and  ascend  in  the  opposite 
medial  lemniscus  to  the  ventro-lateral  nuclei  of  the  thalamus;  still  other  fibers  pass 
mto  the  cerebellum  with  the  inferior  peduncle  and  are  distributed  to  the  cortex  of 
the  vermis  and  the  roof  nuclei  of  the  cerebellum;  according  to  Cajal  they  merely 
pass  through  the  nucleus  fastigii  on  their  way  to  the  cortex  of  the  vermis  and  the 
hemisphere. 

The  superior  vestibular  nucleus  (Beckterew's  nucleus)  is  the  dorso-lateral  part  of 
the  vestibular  nucleus  and  receives  collaterals  and  terminals  from  the  ascending 
branches  of  the  vestibular  nerve.  Its  axons  terminate  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  do  those  from  the  lateral  nucleus. 

The  Facial  Nerve  (F//  cranial)  consists  of  somatic  sensory,  sympathetic  afferent, 
taste,  somatic  motor  and  sympathetic  efferent  fibers.  The  afferent  or  sensory 
fibers  arise  from  cells  in  the  geniculate  ganglion.  This  portion  of  the  nerve  is  often 
described  as  the  nervus  intermedins. 

(1)  The  somatic  sensory  fibers  are  few  in  number  and  convey  sensory  impulses 
from  the  middle  ear  region.  Their  existence  has  not  been  fully  confirmed.  Their 
central  termination  is  likewise  uncertain,  it  is  possible  that  they  join  the  spinal 
tract  of  the  trigeminal  as  do  the  somatic  sensory  fibers  of  the  vagus  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal. 

(2)  The  sympathetic  afferent  fibers  are  likewise  few  in  number  and  of  unknown 
termination. 

(3)  ■  Taste  fibers  convey  impulses  from  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  via 
the  chorda  tympani.  They  are  supposed  to  join  the  tractus  solitarius  and  termi- 
nate in  its  nucleus.  The  central  connections  of  this  nucleus  have  already  been 
considered. 

(4)  Somatic  motor  fibers,  supplying  the  muscles  derived  from  the  hyoid  arch, 
arise  from  the  large  multipolar  cells  of  the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve.  This  nucleus 
is  serially  homologous  with  the  nucleus  ambiguus  and  lateral  part  of  the  anterior 
column  of  the  spinal  cord.  Voluntary  impulses  from  the  cerebral  cortex  are  con- 
veyed by  terminals  and  collaterals  of  the  pyramidal  tract  of  the  opposite  side, 
indirectly,  that  is  with  the  interpolation  of  a  connecting  neuron,  .to  the  facial 
nucleus.  This  nucleus  undoubtedly  receives  many  reflex  fibers  from  various 
sources,  i,  e,,  from  the  superior  colliculus  via  the  ventral  longitudinal  bundle 
{fectosTpinal  fasciculus)  for  optic  reflexes;  from  the  inferior  colliculus  via  the  auditory 
reflex  path;  and  indirectly  from  the  terminal  sensory  nuclei  of  the  brain-stem. 
Through  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  it  is  intimately  connected  with  other 
motor  nuclei  of  the  brain-stem. 

(5)  Sympathetic  efferent  fibers  (preganglionic  fibers)  arise  according  to  some 
authors  from  the  small  cells  of  the  facial  nucleus,  or  according  to  others  from  a 
special  nucleus  of  cells  scattered  in  the  reticular  formation,  dorso-medial  to  the 
facial  nucleus.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  superior  salivatory  nudeus.  These 
preganglionic  fibers  are  distributed  partly  via  the  chorda  tympani  and  lingual  nerves 
to  the  submaxiUary  ganglion,  thence  by  postganglionic  (vasodilator)  fibers  to  the 
submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands.  Some  of  the  preganglionic  fibers  pass  to  the 
sphenopalatine  ganglion  via  the  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve. 

The  Abducens  Nerve  {VI  cranial)  contains  somatic  motor  fibers  only  which 
supply  tiie  lateral  rectus  muscle  of  the  eye.  The  fibers  arise  from  the  nucleus  of 
the  abducens  nerve  and  pass  ventrally  through  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  pons 
to  emerge  in  the  transverse  groove  between  the  caudal  edge  of  the  pons  and  the 
pyramid.  The  nucleus  is  serially  homologous  with  the  nuclei  of  the  trochlear  and 
oculomotor  above  and  with  the  hypoglossal  and  medial  part  of  the  anterior  column 
of  the  spinal  cord  below.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
just  above  the  level  of  the  striae  medullares.    Voluntary  impulses  from  the  cerebral 
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cortex  are  conducted  by  the  pyramidal  tract  fibers  (corfeioopontine  fibers).  These 
fibers  probably  terminate  in  relation  with  association  neurons  which  control  the 
coordinated  action  of  all  the  eye  muscles.  This  association  and  coordination 
mechanism  is  interposed  between  the  terminals  and  coUaterab  of  the  voluntary 
fibers  and  the  neurons  within  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  motor  fibers  to  the  eye 
muscles.  The  fibers  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  are  supposed  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  coordination  of  the  movements  of  the  eyeball.  Whether  it  is 
concerned  only  with  coordinations  between  the  vestibular  apparatus  and  the  eye 
or  with  more  extensive  coordinations  is  imknown.  Many  fibers  of  the  posterior 
longitudinal  bundle  have  thefar  origin  in  the  terminal  nuclei  of  the  vestibular  nerve 
and  from  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  many  collaterals  and  terminals  are 
given  off  to  the  abducent  nucleus  as  well  as  to  the  trochlear  and  oculomotor  nuclei. 
The  abducens  nucleus  probably  receives  collaterals  and  terminals  from  the  ventral 
longitudinal  bundle  (tectospinal  fasciculus) ;  fibers  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
superior  coUiculus,  the  primary  visual  center,  and  are  concerned  with  visual  reflexes. 
Others  probably  come  from  the  reflex  auditory  center  in  the  inferior  colliculus  and 
from  other  sensory  nuclei  of  the  brain-stem. 

The  Trigeminal  Nerve  (V  cranial)  contains  somatic  motor  and  somatic  sensory 
fibers.  The  motor  fibers  arise  in  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  trigeminal  and  pass 
ventro-laterally  through  the  pons  to  supply  the  muscles  of  mastication.  The  sen;3ory 
fibers  arise  from  the  unipolar  cells  of  the  semilunar  ganglion;  the  peripheral  branches 
of  the  T-shaped  fibers  are  distributed  to  the  face  and  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
head;  the  central  fibers  pass  into  the  pons  with  the  motor  root  and  bifurcate  into 
ascending  and  descending  branches  which  terminate  in  the  sensory  nuclei  of  the 
trigeminal. 

The  motor  nucleus  of  the  trigeminal  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pons 
beneath  the  lateral  angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  is  serially  homologous  with 
the  facial  nucleus  and  the  nucleus  ambiguus  (motor  nucleus  of  the  vagus  and  glosso- 
pharjTigeal)  which  belong  to  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  lateral  somatic  group.  The 
axons  arise  from  large  pigmented  multipolar  cells.  The  motor  nucleus  receives 
reflex  collaterals  and  terminals,  (1)  from  the  terminal  nucleus  of  the  trigeminal  of 
the  same  and  a  few  from  the  opposite  side,  via  the  central  sensory  tract  (trigemino- 
thalamic tract);  (2)  from  the  mesencephalic  root  of  the  trigeminal;  (3)  from  the 
posterior  longitudinal  bundle;  (4)  and  probably  from  fibers  in  the  formatio  reticu- 
laris. It  also  receives  coUaterab  and  terminals  from  the  opposite  pyramidal  tract 
(corticopontine  fibers)  for  voluntary  movements.  There  is  probably  a  connecting 
or  association  neuron  interposed  between  these  fibers  and  the  motor  neurons. 

The  terminal  sensory  nucleus  consists  of  an  enlarged  upper  end,  the  main  sensory 
nucleus,  and  a  long  more  slender  descending  portion  which  passes  down  through 
the  pons  and  medulla  to  become  continuous  with  the  dorsal  part  of  the  posterior 
column  of  the  gray  matter  especially  the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  the  spinal  cord. 
This  descending  portion  consists  mainly  of  substantia  gelatinosa  and  is  called  the 
nucleus  of  the  spinal  tract  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 

The  main  sensory  nucleus  lies  lateral  to  the  motor  nucleus  beneath  the  superior 
peduncle.  It  receives  the  short  ascending  branches  of  the  sensory  root.  The 
descending  branches  which  form  the  tractus  spinalis,  pass  down  through  the  pons 
and  medulla  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  nucleus  of  the  tractns  spinalis,  in  which  they 
end  by  collaterals  and  terminals,  into  the  spinal  cord  on  the  level  of  the  second 
cervical  segment.  It  decreases  rapidly  in  size  as  it  descends.  At  first  it  is  located 
between  the  emergent  part  of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  vestibular  nerve,  then  between 
the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  inferior  peduncle.  Lower  down  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  medulla  it  lies  beneath  the  inferior  peduncle  and  is  broken  up  into 
bundles  by  the  olivocerebellar  fibers  and  the  roots  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  cranial 
nerves.    Finally  it  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  medulla  under  the  tubercle  of 
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Rolando  and  continues  in  this  position  lateral  to  the  fasciculus  cuneatus  as  far  as 
the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  region  where  it  disappears. 

The  cells  of  the  sensory  nucleus  are  of  large  and  medium  size  and  send  their 
axons  into  the  formatio  reticularis  where  they  form  a  distinct  bundle,  the  central 
path  of  the  trigeminal  {(rigeminothalamic  tract),  which  passes  upward  through  the 
fonnatio  reticularis  and  tegmentum  to  the  ventro-lateral  part  of  the  thalamus. 
Most  of  the  fibers  cross  to  the  trigeminothalamic  tract  of  the  opposite  side.  This 
tract  lies  dorsal  to  the  medial  fillet;  approaches  close  to  it  in  the  tegmentum  and 
termmates  in  a  distinct  part  of  the  thalamus.  From  the  thalamus  impulses  are 
conveyed  to  the  somatic  sensory  area  of  the  cortex  by  axons  of  cells  in  the  thalamus 
through  the  internal  capsule  and  corona  radiata.  Many  collaterals  are  given  off 
in  the  medulla  and  pass  from  the  trigeminothalamic  tract  to  the  motor  nuclei, 
especially  to  the  nucleus  ambiguus,  the  facial  nucleus  and  the  motor  nucleus  of  the 
trigeminal. 

The  somatic  sensory  fibers  of  the  vagus,  the  glossopharyngeal  and  the  facial 
nerves  probably  end  in  the  nucleus  of  the  descending  tract  of  the  trigeminal  and 
their  cortical  impulses  are  probably  carried  up  in  the  central  sensory  path  of  the 
trigeminal. 

The  mesencephalic  root  (descending  root  of  the  trigeminal)  arises  from  unipolar 
cells  arranged  in  scattered  groups  in  a  colunm  at  the  lateral  edge  of  the  central 
gray  matter  surrounding  the  upper  end  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  cerebral 
aqueduct.  They  have  usually  been  considered  as  motor  fibers  that  join  the  motor 
root,  but  Johnston  claims  that  they  join  the  sensory  root  of  the  trigeminal,  that  they 
develop  in  the  alar,  not  in  the  basal  lamina,  and  that  the  pear-shaped  unipolar 
cells  are  sensory  in  type. 

The  Trochlear  Nerve  (IV  cranial)  contains  somatic  motor  fibers  only.  It  supplies 
the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye.  Its  nucleus  of  origin,  trodilear  nucleus, 
is  a  small,  oval  mass  situated  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  central  gray  matter  of  the 
cerebral  aqueduct  at  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  inferior  coUiculus.  The 
axons  from  the  nucleus  pass  downward  in  the  tegmentum  toward  the  pons,  but 
turn  abruptly  dorsalward  before  reaching  it,  and  pass  into  the  superior  medullary 
velum,  in  which  they  cross  horizontally,  to  decussate  with  the  nerve  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  emerges  from  the  surface  of  the  velmn,  inmiediately  behind  the  inferior 
coUiculus.  The  cells  of  the  trochlear  nucleus  are  large,  irregular  and  yellowish  in 
color.  The  nuclei  of  the  two  sides  are  separated  by  the  raphe  through  which 
dendrites  extend  from  one  nucleus  to  the  other.  They  receive  many  collaterals 
and  terminals  from  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  which  lies  on  the  ventral 
side  of  the  nucleus. 

There  are  no  branches  from  the  fibers  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  to  these  nuclei; 
the  volitional  pathway  must  be  an  indirect  one,  as  is  the  case  with  other  motor 
nuclei. 

The  Oculomotor  Nerve  (///  cranial)  contains  somatic  motor  fibers  to  the  Obliquus 
inferior.  Rectus  inferior,  Rectus  superior.  Levator  palpebrse  superioris  and  Rectus 
medialis  muscles  and  sympathetic  efferent  fibers  (preganglionic  fibers)  to  the 
ciliary-  ganglion.  The  postganglionic  fibers  connected  with  these  supply  the  ciliary 
muscle  and  the  sphincter  of  the  iris.  The  axons  arise  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
oculomotor  nerve  and  pass  in  bundles  through  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle, 
the  tegmentimoi,  the  red  nucleus  and  the  medial  margin  of  the  substantia  nigra  in  a 
series  of  curves  and  finally  emerge  from  the  oculomotor  sulcus  on  the  medial  side 
of  the  cerebral  peduncle. 

The  ocolomotor  nucleus  lies  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  floor  of  the  cerebral 
aqueduct  subjacent  to  the  superior  coUiculus  and  extends  in  front  of  the  aqueduct 
a  short  distance  into  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle.  The  inferior  end  is  continuous 
with  the  trochlear  nucleus.    It  is  from  6  to  10  mm.  in  length.    It  is  intimately 
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related  to  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  which  Ilea  'against  its  ventro-lateral 
aspect  and  many  of  its  cells  lie  among  the  fibers  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle. 
The  nucleus  of  the  ocidomotor  nei^'c  contains  several  dbtinct  groups  of  cells  whieb 
differ  in  size  and  appearance  from  each  other  and  are  supposed  to  send  their  axons 
each  to  a  separate  muscle.    Much  uncertainty  still  exists  as  to  which  group  supplies 
which  muscle.    There  are  seven  of  these  groups  or  nuclei  on  either  side  of  the  mid- 
line and  one  medial  nucleus.    The  cells  of  the  anterior  nuclei  are  smaller  and  are 
supposed  to  give  off  the  sympathetic  efferent  axons.    The  majority  of  fibers  arise 
from  the  nucleus  of  the  same  side  some,  however,  cross  from  the  opposite  side  and 
are  supposed  to  supply  the  Kectus  medialis  muscle.  Since  oculomotor  and  abducens 
nuclei  are  intimately  connected  by  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  this  decussa- 
tion of  fibers  to  the  Medial  rectus  may  facili- 
tate the  conjugate  movements  of  the  eyes  in 
which  the  Medial  and  Lateral  recti  are  espe- 
cially involved. 

Many  collaterals  and  terminals  are  given  crff 
to  the  oculomotor  nucleus  from  the  posterior 
longitudinal  bundle  and  thus  connect  it  with 
the  vestibular  nucleus,  the  trochlear  and  ab- 
ducens nuclei  and  probably  with  other  cranial 
nuclei.  Fibers  from  the  vbual  reflex  center  in 
the  superior  colliculus  pass  to  the  nucleus.  It 
is  also  connected  with  the  cortex  of  the  ©cap- 
ital lobe  of  the  cerebrum  by  fibers  which 
pass  through  the  optic  radiation.  The  path- 
way for  voluntary  motor  impulses  is  probably 
similar  to  that  for  the  abducent  nerve. 

The  Optic  Nerve  or  Herre  of  Sisbt  (// cranuQ 
consbts  chiefly  of  coarse  fibers  which  arise 
from  the  ganglionic  layer  of  the  retina.  They 
constitute  the  third  neuron  in  the  series  corn- 
It  posing  the  visual  path  and  are  supposed  to 
Fio.  TS2.— FUunahowiDcthfldinargntpoujM     convey  only  vbual  impressions.    A  number  of 
iIm°duo1sui  r^  o^D  of  tts^wuionfotor  iwrrs!     fine  fibcfs  also  pass  in  the  optic  nerve  from 
uiJ^"™  2^  (Stariw'd^ia  nucir".'*2'™AriSl     the  Tetiua  to  the  immary  centers  and  are  sup- 
N"ie*i°'Jr'ESlSl«'^»ndwS?t^.''a!'!St«rt.    pos^d  to   be  concemed  in  the  pupillary  re- 
inurn^  nuoimu.  6^ntofo-ei(erMi  Duoiaui.  8.     flexes.    There  are  in  addition  B  fcw  fibers  which 
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nueiwi.  o(  oririo,  md  9".  iu  decuiHtiiHi    10,     pass  from  the  DraiH  to  the  retina ;  they  are  sup- 
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posed  to  control  chemical  changes  m  the  retma 
and  the  movements  of  the  pigment  cells  and  cones.  Each  optic  nerve  has,  accord- 
ing to  Salzer,  about  500,000  fibers. 

In  the  optic  chiasma  the  nerves  from  the  medial  half  of  each  retina  cross  to  enter 
the  opposite  optic  tract,  while  the  nerves  from  the  lateral  half  of  each  retina  pass 
into  the  optic  tract  of  the  same  side.  The  crossed  fibers  tend  to  occupy  the  medial 
side  of  each  optic  nerve,  but  in  the  chiasma  and  in  the  optic  tract  they  are  more 
intermingled.  The  optic  tract  is  attached  to  the  tuber  cinereum  and  lamina 
tenninalis  and  also  to  the  cerebral  peduncle  as  it  crosses  obliquely  over  its  under 
surface.  These  are  not  functional  connections.  A  small  band  of  fibers  from  the 
medial  geniculate  body  joins  the  optic  tract  as  the  latter  passes  over  it  and  crosses 
to  the  opposite  tract  and  medial  geniculate  body  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  chiasma. 
This  is  the  commissure  of  Gudden  and  is  probably  connected  with  the  auditory 
system. 

Most  of  the  fibers  of  the  optic  tract  terminate  in  the  lateral  geniculate  body, 
some  pass  through  the  superior  brachium  to  the  superior  colliculus,  and  others 
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eidier  pass  over  or  through  the  lateral  geniculate  body  to  the  pulvinar  of  the 
thalamus.    These  end-stations  are  often  called  the  primaiy  visoal  centera. 

The  lateral  (enleulate  body  consists  of  medium-sized  pigm^ted  nerve  celts 
arranged  in  several  layers  by  the  penetrating  fibers  of  the  optic  tract.  Their  axons 
pass  upward  beneath  the  longer  fibeA  of  the  optic  tract,  the  tsenia  semicircularis, 
the  caudate  nucleus  and  the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  where  they  join 
the  optic  radiation  of  Gratiolet.  They  pass  backward  and  medially  to  terminate 
in  the  visuo-sensory  cortex  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  catcarine  fissure 
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of  the  occipital  lobe.  This  center  is  connected  with  the  one  in  the  opposite  side  by 
conuuissiUBl  fibers  which  course  in  the  optic  radiation  and  the  splenium  of  the  corpus 
caliosum.  Association  fibers  connect  it  with  other  regions  of  the  cortex  of  the  same 
side. 

The  region  of  the  pulvinar  in  which  optic  tract  fibers  terminate  resembles  in 
structure  the  lateral  geniculate  body.  Its  axons  also  have  a  similar  course  though 
in  a  somewhat  more  dorsal  plane. 

The  superior  coUicnlus  receives  fibers  from  the  optic  tract  through  the  superior 
brachium.  Some  enter  by  the  superficial  white  layer  (stratum  zonale),  others 
appear  to  dip  down  into  the  gray  cap  (stratum  dnereum)  while  others  probably 
55 
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decussate  across  the  midline  to  the  opposite  colliculus.  Other  fibers  from  the 
superior  brachium  pass  into  the  stratom  opticom  (upper  gray-white  layer).  Some 
of  these  turn  upward  into  the  gray  cap  while  others  terminate  among  the  cells 
of  this  layer.  Since  the  superior  colliculi  appear  to  be  the  central  organs  con- 
cerned in  the  control  of  eye-muscle  movements  and  eye-muscle  reflexes  we  should 
expect  to  findjthem  receiving  fibers  from  other  sensory  paths.  Many  fibers  pass  to 
the  superior  colliculus  from  the  medial  fillet  as  the  latter  passes  through  the  teg- 
mentum bringing  the  superior  colliculus  into  relation  with  the  sensory  fibers  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Fibers  from  the  central  sensory  path  of  the  trigeminal  probably  pass 
with  these.  Part  of  the  ventral  spinocerebellar  tract  (Growers)  is  said  to  pass  up 
through  the  reticular  formation  of  the  pons  and  mid-brain  toward  the  superior 
colliculus  and  the  thalamus.  The  superior  colliculus  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  central  auditory  path  (the  lateral  lemniscus),  as  part  of  its  fibers  pass  the 
inferior  colliculus  and  terminate  in  the  superior  colliculus.  They  are  probably 
concerned  with  reflex  movements  of  the  eyes  depemling  on  auditory  stimuli.  The 
superior  colliculus  is  said  to  receive  fibers  from  the  stria  medullaris  thalamb  of 
the  opposite  side  which  pass  through  the  conmiissura  habenulse  and  turn  back 
to  the  roof  of  the  mid-brain,  especially  to  the  superior  colliculus.  By  this  path 
both  the  primary  and  cortical  olfactory  centers  are  brought  into  relation  with  the 
eye-muscle  reflex  apparatus. 

The  fibers  which  pass  to  the  nuclei  of  the  eye  muscles  arise  from  large  cells  in 
the  stratum  opticum  and  stratum  lemnisci  and  pass  around  the  ventral  aspect 
of  the  central  gray  matter  where  most  of  them  cross  the  midline  in  the  fountain 
decussation  of  Meynert,  and  then  turn  downward  to  form  the  ventral  longitudinal 
bundle.  This  bundle  runs  down  partly  through  the  red  nucleus,  in  the  formatio 
reticularis,  ventral  to  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  of  the  mid-brain,  pons  and 
medulla  oblongata  into  the  ventral  funiculus  of  the  spinal  cord  where  it  is  known 
as  the  tectospinal  fasciculus.  Some  of  the  fibers  are  said  to  pass  down  with  the 
rubrospinal  tract  in  the  lateral  funiculus.  Some  fibers  do  not  decussate  but  pass 
down  in  the  ventral  longitudinal  bundle  of  the  same  side  on  which  they  arise  unless 
possibly  they  come  from  the  opposite  colliculus  over  the  aqueduct.  Prom  the 
ventral  longitudinal  bundle  collaterals  are  given  off  to  the  nuclei  of  the  eye  muscles, 
the  oculomotor,  the  trochlear  and  the  abducens.  Many  collaterals  pass  to  the  red 
nucleus,  and  are  probably  concerned  with  the  reflexes  of  the  rubrospinal  tract. 
The  fibers  of  the  tectospinal  tract  end  by  collaterals  and  terminals  either  directly 
or  indirectly  among  the  motor  cells  in  the  anterior  colunm  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  superior  colliculus  receives  fibers  from  the  visual  sensory  area  of  the  occipital 
cortex;  they  pass  in  the  optic  radiation.  Probably  no  fibers  pass  from  the  superior 
colliculus  to  the  visual  sensory  cortex. 

The  Olfactory  Nerves  (/  cranial)  or  nerves  of  smell  arise  from  spindle-shaped 
bipolar  cells  in  the  surface  epitheliiun  of  the  olfactory  region  of  the  nasal  cavity. 
The  non-medullated  axons  pass  upward  in  groups  through  numerous  foramina  in 
the  cribriform  plate  to  the  olfactory  bulb ;  here  several  fibers,  each  ending  in  a  tuft 
of  terminal  filaments,  come  into  relation  with  the  brush-like  end  of  a  single  den- 
drite from  a  mitral  cell.  This  interlacing  gives  rise  to  the  olfactory  glomeruli  of  the 
bulb.  The  termination  of  several  or  many  olfactory  fibers  in  a  smgle  glomerulus 
where  they  form  synapses  with  the  dendrites  of  one  or  two  mitral  cells  provides  for 
the  sununation  of  stimuli  in  the  mitral  cells  and  accounts  in  part  at  least  for  the 
detection  by  the  olfactory  organs  of  very  dilute  solutions.  Lateral  arborizations 
of  the  dendrites  of  the  mitral  cells  and  the  connection  of  neighboring  glomeruli  by 
the  axons  of  small  cells  of  the  glomeruli  and  the  return  of  impulses  of  the  mitral 
cells  by  collaterals  either  directly  or  through  the  interpolation  of  granule  ceUs  to  the 
dendrites  of  the  mitral  cells  reinforce  the  discharge  of  the  mitral  cells  along  their 
axons.    The  axons  turn  abruptly  backward  in  the  deep  fiber  layer  of  the  bulb  to 
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form  the  olfactory  tract.  The  olfactory  tract  is  continued  into  the  olfactory 
trigone,  just  in  front  of  the  anterior  perforated  substance.  The  axons  of  the  mitral 
celb  on  reaching  the  olfactory  trigone  separate  into  three  bundles,  the  lateral 
idfftctory  stria,  the  medial  olfactoiy  stria  and  the  less  marked  intermedial  oltactory 
stria. 

The  lateral  olfactory  stria  curve  lateral  ward,  a  few  of  the  fibers  end  in  the 
olfactory  trigone  and  the  antero-lateral  portion  of  the  anterior  perforated  substance. 
Most  of  the  fibers,  however,  pass  into  the  uncus,  the  anterior  end  of  the  hippo- 
campal  gyrus,  and  there  end  in  the  complicated  cortex  of  the  hippocampal  gyri. 
The  lateral  striae  more  or  less  disappear  as  they  cross  the  antero-lateral  region  of 
the  anterior  perforated  substance. 

The  greater  mass  of  the  fibers  of  the  olfactory  tract  pass  into  the  lateral  stria. 
Numerous  collaterals  are  given  into  the  plexiform  layer  of  the  subfrontal  cortex, 
over  which  the  striae  pass  on  their  way  to  the  uncus,  where  they  intermingle  with 
the  apical  dendrons  of  the  medium-sized  and  small  pyramidal  cells  of  the  pyramidal 
layer  of  this  subfrontal  or  frontal  olfactory  cortex.  The  axons  give  rise  to  projection 
fibers  which  take  an  antero-posterior  direction  to  the  subthalamic  region  sending 
collaterals  and  terminal  branches  to  the  stria  medullaris  and  others  toward  the 
thalamus.  Some  of  the  fibers  extend  farther  back  and  are  believed  to  reach  the 
pons  and  medulla  oblongata. 

Most  of  the  fibers  of  the  lateral  olfactory  stria  pass  to  the  hippocampal  region 
of  the  cortex,  especially  to  the  gyrus  hippocampi,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
main  ending  place  of  the  secondary  olfactory  path  derived  from  axons  of  the  mitral 
cells. 

The  fibers  of  the  medial  olfactory  strie  terminate  for  the  most  part  in  the  par- 
olfactory area  {Broca's  area),  a  few  end  in  the  subcallosal  gyrus  and  a  iew  in  the 
anterior  perforated  substance  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  septimi  pellucidmn. 
Some  of  the  fibers  pass  into  the  anterior  commissure  (pars  olfactoria)  to  the  x)lfao- 
tory  tract  of  the  opposite  side  where  they  end  partly  within  the  granular  layer 
and  partly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  glomenJi  of  the  olfactory  bulb,  thus  con- 
necting the  bulbs  of  the  two  sides. 

The  intennediate  olfactory  strisB  are  as  a  rule  scarcely  visible,  the  fibers  terminate 
in  the  anterior  perforated  substance,  a  few  are  said  to  continue  to  the  uncus. 

The  trigonum  olfactorium,  anterior  perforated  substance  and  the  adjoining 
part  of  the  septum  pellucidmn  are  important  primary  olfactory  centers,  especially 
for  olfactory  reflexes;  in  these  centers  terminate  many  axons  from  the  mitral  cells 
of  the  olfactory  bulb.  In  addition  the  gray  substance  of  the  olfactory  tract  and  the 
gyrus  subcallosus  receive  terminals  of  the  mitral  cells. 

The  pathways  from  these  centers  to  lower  centers  i^i  the  brain-stem  and  spinal 
cord  are  only  partially  known.  The  most  direct  path,  the  tractos  olfactomesen- 
cephalicus  (basal  olfactory  bundle  of  Wallenburg)^  is  supposed  to  arise  from  cells  in 
the  gray  substance  of  the  olfactory  tract,  the  olfactory  trigone,  the  anterior  per- 
forated substance  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  septum  pellucidmn.  The  fibers 
are  said  to  pass  direct  to  the  tuber  cinereum,  to  the  corpus  mammillare,  to  the  brain- 
stem and  the  spinal  cord.  The  fibers  which  enter  the  mammillary  body  probably 
come  into  relation  with  cells  whose  axons  give  rise  to  the  fasciculus  mammillo- 
tegmentalis  (mammillo-tegmental  bundle  of  Gudden)  which  is  supposed  to  end  in 
the  gray  substance  of  the  tegmentum  and  of  the  aqueduct;  some  of  its  fibers  are 
said  to  join  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  and  others  to  extend  as  far  as  the 
reticular  formation  of  the  pons. 

Some  of  the  fibers  of  the  medial  olfactory  stria  came  into  relation  with  cells 
in  the  parolfactory  area  of  Broca  and  in  the  anterior  perforated  substance,  whose 
axons  course  in  the  medullary  stria  of  the  thalamus.  As  the  axons  pass  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  septum  pellucidum  they  are  joined  by  other  fibers  whose  cells 
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receive  impulses  from  the  mitral  cells.  Thesj  fibers  of  the  medullary  stria  end  for 
the  most  part  in  the  habenular  nucleus  of  the  same  side,  some,  however,  cross  in  the 
habenular  commissure  (dorsal  part  of  the  posterior  coimnissure)  to  the  habenular 
nucleus  of  the  opposite  side.  A  few  fibers  of  the  medullary  stria  are  said  to  pass 
by  the  habenular  nucleus  to  the  roof  of  the  mid-brain,  especially  the  superior  col- 
liculus,  while  a  few  others  come  into  relation  with  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle 
and  association  tracts  of  the  mesencephalon. 

The  ganglion  of  the  habenulse  located  in  the  trigonum  habenulse  just  in  front  of 
the  superior  coUiculus  contains  a  mesial  nucleus  with  small  cells  and  a  lateral 
nucleus  with  larger  cells.  The  axons  of  these  cells  are  grouped  together  in  a  bundle, 
the  fasciculus  retroflezos  of  Meynert,  which  passes  ventrally  medial  to  the  red 
nucleus  and  terminates  in  a  small  medial  ganglion  in  the  substantia  perforata 
posterior,  inunediately  in  front  of  the  pons,  called  the  interpeduncular  ffaaglion. 

The  interpeduncular  ganglion  has  rather  large  nerve  cells  whose  axons  curve 
backward  and  downward  as  the  tegmental  bundle  of  Gudden,  to  end  partly  in  the 
dorsal  tegmental  nucleus  and  surrounding  gray  substance  where  they  come  into 
relation  with  association  neurons  and  the  dorsal  longitudinal  bundle  of  Schiitz. 

The  majority  of  the  axons  that  arise  from  the  mitral  cells  of  the  olfactory  bulb 
and  course  in  the  olfactory  tract  course  in  the  lateral  olfactory  stria  to  the  uncus 
and  hippocampal  gyrus,  and  terminate  in  the  cortex.  Other  fibers  probably  pass 
to  the  uncus  and  hippocampal  gyrus  from  the  primary  olfactory  centers  in  the 
trigonum  and  anterior  perforated  substance.  The  gyrus  hippocampus  is  continued 
through  the  isthmus  into  the  gyrus  cinguli  which  passes  over  the  corpus  callosum  to 
the  area  parolfactoria.  The  cortical  portions  of  these  gyri  are  connected  together 
by  a  thick  association  bundle,  the  cinguhim,  that  lies  buried  in  the  depth  of  the 
gyrus  cinguli  extending  forward  to  the  parolfactory  area  and  backward  into  the 
hippocampal  region.  The  axons  from  the  gyrus  cinguli  pass  into  the  cingulum, 
many  of  them  bifurcate,  the  anterior  branches  together  with  the  axons  which  run 
in  that  direction  are  traceable  as  far  forward  as  the  anterior  part  of  the  septum 
pellucidum  and  the  anterior  end  of  the  corpus  striatum,  where  some  of  them  are 
incorporated  with  projection  fibers  passing  toward  the  internal  capsule.  The 
branches  and  axons  which  pass  backward  terminate  partly  in  the  hippocampus, 
the  dentate  gyrus  and  hippocampal  gyrus.  Shorter  association  fibers  connect 
various  sections  of  the  gyrus  f omicatus  (cingulate  gyrus,  isthmus,  and  hippocampal 
gyrus)  and  these  with  other  regions  of  the  cortex.  These  gyri  constitute  the  cortical 
center  for  smell. 

The  dentate  gyms  which  may  be  considered  as  a  modified  part  of  the  hippo- 
campus is  partially  separated  from  the  g>'rus  hippocampus  by  the  hippocampal  fis- 
sure and  from  the  fimbria  by  the  fimbrio-dentate  sulcus;  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  hippocampal  gyrus  and  the  hippocampus.  When  followed  backward  the 
dentate  gyrus  separates  from  the  fimbria  at  the  splenium,  loses  its  incisions  and 
knobs,  and  as  the  fasciola  cinerea  passes  over  the  splenium  onto  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  corpus  callosum  and  spreads  out  into  a  thin  layer  of  gray  substance  known 
as  the  indusium,  which  can  be  traced  forward  around  the  genu  of  the  corpus 
callosum  into  the  gyrus  subcallosus.  The  white  matter  of  the  indusium  known 
as  the  medial  longitudinal  striao  (nerves  of  Lancisi)  and  the  lateral  longitudinal  stris, 
are  related  to  the  indusium  somewhat  as  the  cingulum  is  to  the  gyrus  cinguli. 
Axons  from  the  indusium  pass  into  the  longitudinal  striae,  some  nmning  forward 
and  others  backward  while  some  after  entering  the  medial  longitudinal  stria,  pierce 
the  corpus  callosum  to  join  the  fornix.  Some  of  the  fibers  which  pass  forward 
extend  around  the  front  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  anterior  conmiissure,  then 
curve  downward,  according  to  Cajal,  to  enter  the  corpus  striatiun  where  they  join 
the  olfactory  projection-path.  Other  fibers  are  said  to  arise  in  the  parolfactor>' 
area,  the  gyrus  subcallosus  and  the  anterior  perforated  substance  {diagonal  band  of 
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Broca)  and  course  backward  in  the  longitudinal  striae  to  the  dentate  gyrus  and 
the  hippocampal  region.    The  indusium  is  usually  considered  as  a  rudimentary 

part  of  the  rhinencfephalon. 

The  olfactory  projection  fibers  which  arise  from  the  pyramid  cells  of  the  uncus  and 
hippocampus  and  from  the  polymorphic  cells  of  the  dentate  gyrus  form  a  dense 
stratum  on  the  ventricular  surface,  especially  on  the  hippocampus,  called  the  alveus. 
These  iSbers  pass  over  into  the  fimbria  and  are  continued  into  the  foriuz.  About 
one-fourth  of  all  the  fibers  of  the  fimbria  are  large  projection  fibers,  the  other  three- 
fourths  consist  of  fine  commissural  fibers  which  pass  from  the  hippocampus  of  one 
side  through  the  fimbria  and  hippocampal  commissure  {ventral  psalterium  or  lyre), 
to  the  fimbria  and  hippocampus  of  the  opposite  side  where  they  penetrate  the  pyram- 
idal layer  and  terminate  in  the  stratum  radiatum.  The  fibers  which  course  in  the 
fornix  pass  forward  and  downward  into  the  corpora  mammillare  where  numerous 
collaterals  are  given  off  and  a  few  terminate.  Most  of  the  fibers  in  the  fornix, 
however,  pass  through  the  corpora,  cross  the  middle  line  and  turn  downward  in 
the  reticular  formation  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  traceable  as  far  as  the  pons  and 
possibly  farther.  As  the  fornix  passes  beneath  the  corpus  callosum  it  receives 
fibers  from  the  longitudinal  striae  of  the  indusium  and  from  the  cingulum;  these  are 
the  perforating  fibers  of  the  fornix  which  pass  through  the  corpus  callosum  and 
course  in  the  fornix  toward  the  mammillary  body.  As  the  fornix  passes  the  anterior 
end  of  the  thalamus  a  few  fibers  are  given  off  to  the  stria  meduUaris  of  the  thalamus 
and  turn  back  in  the  stria  to  the  habenular  ganglion  of  the  same  and  the  opposite 
side,  having  probably  the  same  relation  that  the  reflex  fibers  have  which  arise  from 
the  primar>^  centers  and  course  in  the  stria  medullaris  of  the  thalamus.  Aside  from 
the  fibers  of  the  fornix  which  pass  through  the  manmiillary  body  to  decussate  and 
descend  (as  the  manmiillo-mesencephalic  fasciculus),  many  fibers  are  said  to  pass 
into  the  bundle  of  Vicq  d'Azyr,  and  one  bundle  of  fibers  is  said  to  pass  from  the 
fornix  to  the  tuber  cinereum. 

The  mammillary  bodies  receive  collaterals  and  terminals  then  from  the  cortical 
centers  via  the  fornix  and  probably  other  collaterals  and  terminals  are  received 
directly  from  the  primary  centers  through  the  tractus  olfactomesencephalicus. 
According  to  Cajal  fibers  also  reach  the  mammillary  body  through  the  peduncle 
of  the  corpus  mammillare  from  the  arcuate  fibers  of  the  tegmentum  and  from  the 
main  fillet.  The  fornix  probably  brings  the  cortical  centers  into  relation  with  the 
reflex  path  that  runs  from  the  primary  centers  to  the  mammillary  body  and  the 
tuber  cinereum. 

The  bundle  of  Vicq  d'Azyr  (rrm7nrn.illo-thahmic  fa^ciculiis)  arises  from  cells  in  both 
the  medial  and  lateral  nuclei  of  the  mammillary  body  and  by  fibers  that  are  directly 
continued  from  the  fornix.  There  axons  divide  within  the  gray  matter;  the  coarser 
branches  pass  into  the  anterior  nucleus  of  the  thalamus  as  the  bundle  of  Vicq  d'Azyr, 
the  finer  branches  pass  downward  as  the  mammillo-tegmental  bundle  of  Gudden. 
The  bundle  of  Vicq  d'Azyr  spreads  out  fan-like  as  it  terminates  in  the  anterior 
or  dorsal  nucleus  of  the  thalamus.  A  few  of  the  fibers  pass  through  the  dorsal 
nucleus  to  the  angular  nucleus  of  the  thalamus.  The  axons  from  these  nuclei  are 
supposed  to  form  part  of  the  thalamocortical  system. 

The  mammillo-tegmental  bundle  has  already  been  considered  under  the  olfactory 
reflex  paths. 

The  amygdaloid  nucleus  and  the  taenia  semicircularis  {stria  terminalis)  probably 
belong  to  the  central  olfactory  apparatus.  The  taenia  semicircularis  extends  from 
the  region  of  the  anterior  perforated  substance  to  the  nucleus  amygdalae.  Its 
anterior  connections  are  not  clearlv  understood.  Fibers  are  said  to  arise  from  cells 
in  the  anterior  perforated  substance;  some  of  the  fibers  pass  in  front  of  the  anterior 
commissure,  others  join  the  fornix  for  a  short  distance  as  they  pass  behind  the 
anterior  commissure.    The  two  strands  ultimately  join  to  form  the  taenia  and  pass 
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backward  in  the  groove  between  the  caudate  nucleus  and  the  thalamus  to  the 
amygdaloid  nucleus.  Other  fibers  are  said  to  pass  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  amygdaloid  nucleus  to  the  thalamus. 

PATHWAYS  FBOM  THE  BRAIN  TO  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

The  descending  fasciculi  which  convey  impulses  from  the  higher  centers  to  the 
spinal  cord  and  located  in  the  lateral  and  ventral  funiculi. 

The  Motor  Tract  (Fig.  764),  conveying  voluntary  impulses,  arises  from  the 
pyramid  cells  situated  in  the  motor  area  of  the  cortex,  the  anterior  central  and  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  frontal  gyri  and  the  paracentral  lobule.  The  fibers  are 
at  first  somewhat  widely  diffused,  but  as  they  descend  through  the  corona  radiata 
they  gradually  approach  each  other,  and  pass  between  the  lentiform  nucleus  and 
thalamus,  in  the  genu  and  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  occipital  part  of  the  inter- 
nal capsule;  those  in  the  genu  are  named  the  geniculate  fiberSi  while  the  remainder 
constitute  the  cerebrospinal  fibers;  proceeding  downward  they  enter  the  middle 
three-fifths  of  the  base  of  the  cerebral  peduncle.  The  geniculate  fibers  cross  the 
middle  line,  and  end  by  arborizing  around  the  cells  of  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cra- 
nial nerves.  The  cerebrospinal  fibers  are  continued  downward  into  the  pyramids 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  transit  of  the  fibers  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
is  effected  by  two  paths.  The  fibers  nearest  to  the  anterior  median  fissure  cross 
the  middle  line,  forming  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  and  descend  in  the 
opposite  side  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  as  the  lateral  cerebrospinal  fasciculus  (crossed 
pyramidal  tract).  Throughout  the  length  of  the  medulla  spinalis  fibers  from  this 
column  pass  into  the  gray  substance,  io  terminate  either  directly  or  indirectly 
around  the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior  column.  The  more  laterally  placed  portion  of 
the  tract  does  not  decussate  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  but  descends  as  the  anterior 
cerebrospinal  fasciculus  {direct  pyramidal  tract) ;  these  fibers,  however,  end  in  the  ante- 
rior gray  column  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  medulla  spinalis  by  passing  across  in  the 
anterior  white  commissure.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  extent  to  which 
decussation  takes  place  in  the  medulla  oblongata;  about  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
of  the  fibers  usually  decussate  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  remainder  m  the 
mednlla  spinalis. 

The  axons  of  the  motor  cells  in  the  anterior  column  pass  out  as  the  fibers  of  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  along  which  the  impulses  are  conducted  to  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  fibers  of  the  motor  tract  pass  to  the  nuclei 
of  the  motor  nerves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  or  medulla  spinalis,  a  fact 
which  explains  why  a  lesion  involving  the  motor  area  of  one  side  causes  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Further,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  motor  chain;  in  the  case  of  the  cranial  nerves 
this  break  occurs  in  the  nuclei  of  these  nerves;  and  in  the  case  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
in  the  anterior  gray  column  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  For  clinical  purposes  it  is 
convenient  to  emphasize  this  break  and  divide  the  motor  tract  into  two  portions: 
(1)  a  series  of  upper  motor  neurons  which  comprises  the  motor  cells  in  the  cortex 
and  their  descending  fibers  down  to  the  nuclei  of  the  motor  nerves;  (2)  a  series 
of  lower  motor  neurons  which  includes  the  cells  of  the  nuclei  of  the  motor  cerebral 
nerves  or  the  cells  of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  medulla  spinalis  and  their  axis- 
cylinder  processes  to  the  periphery. 

The  rubrospinal  fasciculus  arises  from  the  large  cells  of  the  red  nucleus.  The  fibers 
cross  the  raphe  of  the  mid-brain  in  the  decussation  of  Forel  and  descend  in  the 
formatio  reticularis  of  the  pons  and  medulla  dorsal  to  the  medial  lemniscus  and  as 
they  pass  into  the  spinal  cord  come  to  lie  in  a  position  ventral  to  the  crossed  p^Tam- 
idal  tracts  in  the  lateral  funiculus.    The  rubrospinal  fibers  end  either  directly  or 
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indirectly  by  terminals  and  collaterals  about  the  motor  cells  in  the  anterior  column 
on  the  side  opposite  from  their  origin  in  the  red  nucleus.  A  few  are  Said  to  pass 
down  on  the  same  side.  Since  the  red  nucleus  is  intimately  related  to  the  cerebellum 
by  tenninals  and  collaterals  of  the  superior  peduncle  which  arises  in  the  dentate 
nucleus  of  the  cerebellum,  the  rubrospinal  fasciculus  is  supposed  to  be  concerned 
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Fig.  764.^The  motor  tract.     (Modified  from  Poirier.) 

with  cerebellar  reflexes,  complex  motor  coordinations  necessary  in  locomotion  and 
equilibrium.  The  afferent  paths  concerned  in  these  reflexes  have  already  been 
partly  considered,  namely,  the  dorsal  and  ventral  spinocerebellar  fasciculi,  and 
probably  some  of  the  fibers  of  the  posterior  funiculi  which  reach  the  cerebellum  by 
the  inferior  p)eduncle. 
The  tectospinal  fasciculus  arises  from  the  superior  colliculus  of  the  roof  (tectum) 
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of  the  mid-brain.  The  axons  come  from  large  cells  in  the  stratum  opticum  and 
stratum  lemnisci  and  sweep  ventrally  around  the  central  gray  matter  of  the  aque- 
duct, cross  the  raphe  in  the  fountain  decussation  of  Meynert  and  turn  downward 
in  the  tegmentum  in  the  ventral  longitudinal  bundle.  Some  of  the  fibers  do  not 
cross  in  the  raphe  but  pass  down  on  the  same  side ;  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  come 
from  the  superior  coUiculus  of  the  same  side  or  arch  over  the  aqueduct  from  the 
colliculus  of  the  opposite  side.  The  tectospinal  fasciculus  which  comprises  the 
major  part  of  the  ventral  longitudinal  bundle  passes  down  through  the  tegmentum 
and  reticular  formation  of  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata  ventral  to  the  medial 
longitudinal  bundle.  In  the  medulla  the  two  bundles  are  more  or  less  intermingled 
and  the  tectospinal  portion  is  continued  into  the  antero-lateral  funiculus  of  the 
spinal  cord  ventral  to  the  rubrospinal  fasciculus  with  which  some  of  its  fibers  are 
intermingled.  Some  of  the  fibers  of  the  tectospinal  fasciculus  pass  through  the  red 
nucleus  giving  off  collaterals  to  it,  others  are  given  off  to  the  motor  nuclei  of  the 
cranial  nerves  and  in  the  spinal  cord  they  terminate  either  directly  or  indirectly 
by  terminals  and  collaterals  among  the  nuclei  of  the  anterior  colunm.  Since  the 
superior  colliculus  is  an  important  optic  reflex  center,  this  tract  is  probably  con- 
cerned in  optic  reflexes;  and  possibly  also  with  auditory  reflexes  since  some  of  the 
fibers  of  the  central  auditory  path,  the  lateral  lemniscus,  terminate  in  the  superior 
colliculus. 

The  yestibulospinal  fasdeulus  (part  of  the  anterior  marginal  fasciculus  or  Loeweti'- 
thaVs  tract)  situated  chiefly  in  the  marginal  part  of  the  anterior  funiculus  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  cells  of  the  terminal  nuclei  of  the  vestibular  nerve,  probably 
Deiters's  and  Bechterew's,  and  some  of  its  fibers  are  supposed  to  come  from  the 
nucleus  fastigius  (roof  nucleus  of  the  cerebellum)..  The  latter  nucleus  is  intimately 
connected  with  Dieters's  and  Bechterew's  nuclei.  The  vestibulospinal  fasciculus 
is  concerned  with  equilibratory  reflexes.  Its  terminals  and  collaterals  end  about 
the  motor  cells  in  the  anterior  column.  It  extends  to  the  sacral  region  of  the  cord. 
Its  fibers  are  intermingled  with  the  ascending  spinothalamic  fasciculus,  with  the 
anterior  proper  fasciculus  and  laterally  with  the  tectospinal  fasciculus.  Its  fibers 
are  supposed  to  be  both  crossed  and  uncrossed.  In  the  brain-stem  it  is  associated 
with  the  dorsal  longitudinal  bundle. 

The  pontospinal  fasciculus  (Bechterew)  arises  from  the  cells  in  the  reticular  forma- 
tion of  the  pons  from  the  same  and  the  opposite  side  and  is  associated  in  the  brain- 
stem with  the  ventral  longitudinal  bundle.  In  the  cord  it  is  intermingled  with  the 
fibers  of  the  vestibulospinal  fasciculus  in  the  anterior  funiculus.  Not  much  is  known 
about  this  tract. 

There  are  probably  other  descending  fasciculi  such  as  the  thalamospinal  but  not 
much  is  known  about  them. 

'  MENINGES   OF  THE  BRAIN   AND  MEDULLA  SPINAUS. 

The  brain  and  medulla  spinalis  are  enclosed  within  three  membranes.  These 
are  named  from  without  inward:  the  dura  mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater. 

The  Dura  Mater. 

The  dura  mater  is  a  thick  and  dense  inelastic  membrane.  The  portion  which 
encloses  the  brain  differs  in  several  essential  particulars  from  that  which  surrounds 
the  medulla  spinalis,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  describe  them  separately; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  two  form  one  com- 
plete membrane,  and  are  continuous  with  each  other  at  the  foramen  magnum. 

The  Cranial  Dura  Mater  (dura  mater  encephali;  dura  of  the  brain)  lines  the 
interior  of  the  skull,  and  serves  the  twofold  purpose  of  an  internal  periosteum 
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to  the  bones,  and  a  membrane  for  the  protection  of  the  brain.  It  is  composed  of 
two  layers,  an  inner  or  meningeal  and  an  outer  or  endosteal,  closely  connected 
together,  except  in  certain  situations,  where,  as  already  described  (page  654), 
they  separate  to  form  ^nusegJorJJie^assage  of  venous  blood.  Its  outer  surface 
13  rough  and  fibrillatedTand  adheres  closely  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  bones, 
the  adhesions  being  must  marked  opposite  the  sutures  and  at  the  base  of  the  skull 
its  inner  surface  is  smooth  and  lined  by  a  layer  of  endothelium.  It  sends  inward 
four  processes  which  divide  the  cavity  of  the  skull  into  a  series  of  freely  communicat- 
ing compartments,  for  the  lodgement  and  protection  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain;  and  it  is  prolonged  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull,  through  the  various 
foramina  which  exist  at  the  base,  and  thue  becomes  continuous  with  the  peri- 
cranium; its  fibrous  layer  forms  sheaths  for  the  nerves  which  pass  through  these 
apertures.  Around  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  it  is  closely  adherent  to 
the  bone,  and  is  continuous  with  the  spinal  dura  mater. 


Fio.  765— EhiFH  mstsr  ud  iti  processes  ctcpond  by  reaioTiiic  part  of  the  right  half  d[  the  skull  uid  the  briin. 

Processes. — The  processes  of  the  cranial  dura  mater,  which  projects  into  the 
cavity  of  the  skull,  are^fdrmed^  by  reduplications  of  the  inner  or  meningeal  layer 
of  the  membrane,  and  are  four  in  number:  the  talx  cerebri,  the  tentorium  cerebeUi, 
the  taix  cerebeUi,  and  the  diaphiacma  sells. 

The  talx  cerebri  (Fig.  765),  so  named  from  its  sickle-like  form,  is  a  strong,  arched 
process  which  descends  vertically  in  the  longitudinal  fissure  between  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  It  is  narrow  ii\fron_ti  where  it  is  attached  to  the  crista.galii  of  the 
ethmoid;  and  broad  behind,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
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tentorium  cerebelli.  Its  upper  mar^n  is  convex,  and  attached  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  skull  in  the  middle  line,  as  far  back  as  the  internal  occipital  protuberance; 
it  contains  the  superior  sagittal  sinus.  Its  lower  margin  is  free  and  concave,  and 
contains  the  inferior  sagittal  sinus. 

The  tentorinm  cerebelli  (Fig.  766)  is  an  arched  lamina,  elevated  in  the  middle, 
and  inclining  downward  toward  the  circumference.  It  covers  the  superior  surface 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  supports  the  occipital  lobes  of  the  brain.  Its  anterior  bonier 
is  free  and  concave,  and  bounds  a  large  oval  opening,  the  incisora  tentorii,  for  the 
transmission  of  the  cerebral  peduncles.  It  is  attached,  behind,  by  its  convex  border, 
to  the  transverse  ridges  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  there 
encloses  the  transverse  sinuses;  in  front,  to  the  superior  angle  of  the  petrous  part 
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of  the  temporal  bone  on  either  side,  enclosing  the  superior  petrosal  sinuses.  At 
the  apex  of  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone  the  free  and  attached  borders 
meet,  and,  crossing  one  another,  are  continued  forward  to  be  fixed  to  the  anterior 
and  posterior  clinoid  processes  respectively.  To  the  middle  line  of  its  upper  surface 
the  posterior  border  o!  the  falx  cerebri  is  attached,  the  straight  sinus  being  placed 
at  their  line  of  junction. 

The  fall  cerebelli  is  a  small  triangular  process  of  dura  mater,  received  into  the 
posterior  cerebellar  notch.  Its  base  is  attached,  above,  to  the  under  and  back  part 
of  the  tentorium;  its  posterior  margin,  to  the  lower  division  of  the  vertical  crest 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  occipital  bone.  As  it  descends,  it  sometimes  divides 
into  two  smaller  folds,  which  are  lost  on  the  sides  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

The  dlapbragma  selbe  is  a  small  circular  horizontal  fold,  which  roofs  in  the  sella 
turcica  and  almost  completely  covers  the  hypophysis;  a  small  central  opening 
transmits  the  infundibulum. 
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StrnctnTt. — The  crsDial  dura  mater  coiuiats  of  white  fibrous  tissue  and  elaetia  fiben  arranged 
m  flatteaed  laminffl  which  are  imperfectly  separated  by  lacunar  epaeee  and  bloodveeaels  into 
tvo  layers,  endutMl  and  meninfaal.    The  endoBtoal  lajar  is  the  internal  perioeteum  for  the 

cranial  bones,  and  contains  the  bloodveasela  for  their  supply.  At  the  mai|pn  of  the  foramen 
magnum  it  is  ramtiiiuous  with  the  periosteum  Uning'  the  vertebral  canal.  The  meaii>f«4l  or 
n^ortimf  lajer  is  lined  on  its  inner  surface  by  a  layer  of  nucleated  flattened  meaothelium, 
similar  to  that  found  on  serous  membranes. 

The  aitariea  of  the  dura  mater  are  very  numerous.  Those  in  the  anterior  fossa  are  the  anterior 
meningeal  branches  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  and  internal  carotid,  and  a  branch 
from  the  middle  meningeal.  Those  in  the  middle  fossa  are  the  middle  and  accessory  meningeal 
o!  the  internal  maxillary;  a  branch  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal,  which  enters  the  skull  through 
theforamenlacerum;  branches  from  the  internal  carotid,  andarecurrent  branch  from  the  lacrimal. 
Those  in  the  posterior  fossa  are  meningeal  branches  from  the  occipital,  one  entering  the  skull 
through  the  jugular  foramen,  and  another  tlirough  the  mastoid  foramen;  the  posterior  meningeal 
fram  the  vertebral;  occasional  meningeal  branches  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal,  entering  the 
skull  through  the  jugular  foramen  and  hypoglossal  canal;  and  a  branch  from  the  middle  meningeal. 

The  Toina  returning  the  blood  from  the  cranial  dura  mater  anastomose  with  the  diploic  veins 
and  end  in  the  various  sinuses.  Many  of  the  meningeal  veins  do  not  open  directly  into  the  sinuses, 
but  indirectly  through  a  series  of  ampulte,  termed  Tonona  tocimts.  These  are  found  on  either 
side  C^  the  superior  sagittal  sinus,  especially  near  its  middle  portion,  and  are  often  invaginated 
by  arachnoid  granulations;  they  also  exist  near  the  transverse  and  straight  sinuses.  They 
communicate  with  the  underlying  cerebral  veins,  and  also  with  the  diploic  and  emissary  veins. 

The  neiTOB  of  the  cranial  dura  mater  are  filaments  from  the  semilunar  ganglion,  from  the 
ophthalmic,  maxillary,  mandibular,  vagus,  aiid  hypoglossal  nerves,  and  from  the  sympathetic. 

The  Spinal  Daia  Mater  (dura  mater  spinal^;  spinal  dura)  (Fig.  767)  forms  a 
loose  sheath  around  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  represents  only  the  inner  or  meningeal 
layer  of  the  cranial  dura  mater;  the  outer  or  endosteal  layer  ceases  at  the  foramen 
magnum,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  periosteum  lining  the  vertebral  canal.    The 
spinal  dura  mater  is  separated  from  the  arachnoid  by  a  potential  cavity,  the  sub- 
dural cavity;  the  two  membranes  are,  in  fact,  in  contact  with  each  other,  except 
where  they  are  separated   by  a  minute  quantity  of 
fiuid,  which  serves  to  moisten  the  apposed  surfaces. 
It  ia  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  vertebral  canal 
by  a  space,  the  epidural  space,  which  contains  a  quan- 
tity of  loose  areolar  tissue  and  a  plexus  of  veins;  the 
situation  of  these  veins  between  the  dura  mater  and 
the  periosteum  of  the  vertebrse  corresponds  therefore 
to  that  of  the  cranial  sinuses  between  the  meningeal 
and  endosteal  layers  of  the  cranial  dura  mater.   The 
spinal  dura  mater  is  attached  to  the  circumference  of 
the  foramen  magnum,  and  to  the  second  and  third 
cervical  vertebne;   it  is  also  connected  to  the  pos- 
terior longitudinal  ligament,  especially  near  the  lower 
end  of  the   vertebral   canal,   by  fibrous  slips.    The 
subdural  cavity  ends  at  the  lower  border  of  the  second 
sacral  vertebra;  below  this  level  the  dura  mater  closely 
invests  the  filum  terminale  and  descends  to  the  back  of 
the  coccyx,  where  it  blends  with  the  periosteum.    The 
sheath  of  dura  mater  is  much  larger  than  is  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  contents,  and  its  size  is 
greater  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  than  in 

the  thoracic.  On  each  side  may  be  seen  the  double  ^^  7fl7.-Ti»  m«iuiu  .pin.ii.  ud 
openings  which  transmit  the  two  roots  of  the  corre-  "■  membmnw. 

spending  spinal  nerve,  the  dura  mater  being  continued 

in  the  form  of  tubular  prolongations  on  them  as  they  pass  through  the  interverte- 
bral foramina.  These  prolongations  are  short  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vertebral 
column,  but  gradually  become  longer  below,  forming  a  number  of  tubes  of  fibrous 
membrane,  which  enclose  the  lower  spinal  nerves  and  are  contained  in  the  verte- 
bral canal. 
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Stnictim. — ^The  spinal  dura  mater  resembles  in  structure  the  meningeal  or  supporting  layer 
of  the  cranial  dura  mater,  consisting  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue  arranged  in  bands  or 
lamellae  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  parallel  with  one  another  and  have  a  longitudinal  arrange- 
ment. Its  internal  surface  is  smooth  and  covered  by  a  layer  of  mesotheUum.  It  is  spanngly 
supplied  with  bloodvessels,  and  a  few  nerves  have  been  traced  into  it. 

TI16  AnicnnoiQ. 

The  aiucbnoid  is  a  delicate  membrane  enveloping  the  brain  and  medulla  spinalis 
and  lying  between  the  pia  mater  internally  and  the  dura  mater  externally;  it  is 
separated  from  the  pia  mater  by  the  subarachnoid  cavity,  which  is  filled  with 
cerebrospinal  fluid. 

The  Cranial  Part  (arachnoidea  encephcdi)  of  the  arachnoid  invests  the  brain 
loosely,  and  does  not  dip  into  the  sulci  between  the  gyri,  nor  into  the  fissures,  with 
the  exception  of  the  longitudinal.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  brain  the  arachnoid 
is  thin  and  transparent;  at  the  base  it  is  thicker,  and  slightly  opaque  toward  the 
central  part,  where  it  extends  across  between  the  two  temporal  lobes  in  front 
of  the  pons,  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable  interval  between  it  and  the  brain. 

The  Spinal  Part  (arachnoidea  spinalis)  of  the  arachnoid  is  a  thin,  delicate,  tubular 
membrane  loosely  investing  the  medulla  spinalis.  Above,  it  is  continuous  with 
the  cranial  arachnoid;  below,  it  widens  out  and  invests  the  cauda  equina  and  the 
nerves  proceeding  from  it.  It  is  separated  from  the  dura  mater  by  the  sobdnral 
space,  but  here  and  there  this  space  is  traversed  by  isolated  connective-tissue 
trabeculse,  which  are  most  numerous  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 

The  arachnoid  surrounds  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves,  and  encloses  them 
in  loose  sheaths  as  far  as  their  points  of  exit  from  the  skull  and  vertebral  canal. 

Stmetnre. — ^The  arachnoid  consists  of  bundles  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue  intimately 
blended  together.  Its  outer  surface  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  low  cuboidsJ  mesothelium.  The 
inner  surface  and  the  trabecule  are  likewise  covered  by  a  somewhat  low  tjrpe  of  cuboidal  meso- 
thelium which  in  places  are  flattened  to  a  pavement  type.  Vessels  of  considerable  size,  but  few 
in  number,  and,  according  to  Bochdalek,  a  rich  plexus  of  nerves  derived  from  the  motor  root 
of  the  trigeminal,  the  facial,  and  the  accessory  nerves,  are  found  in  the  arachnoid. 

The  Subarachnoid  Cavity  (cavum  svbarachnoideale;  svbarachnoid  space)  is  the 
interval  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater.  It  is  occupied  by  a  spongy  tissue 
consisting  of  trabecule  of  delicate  connective  tissue,  and  interconomunicating 
channels  in  which  the  subarachnoid  fluid  is  contained.  This  cavity  is  small  on  the 
surface  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain;  on  the  summit  of  each  gyrus  the  pia  mater 
and  the  arachnoid  are  in  close  contact;  but  in  the  sulci  between  the  gyri,  triangular 
spaces  are  left,  in  which  the  subarachnoid  trabecular  tissue  is  found,  for  the  pia 
mater  dips  into  the  sulci,  whereas  the  arachnoid  bridges  across  them  from  gyrus  to 
gyrus.  At  certain  parts  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  arachnoid  is  separated  from  the 
pia  mater  by  wide  intervals,  which  communicate  freely  with  each  other  and  are 
named  subarachnoid  ciatenuB;  in  these  the  subarachnoid  tissue  is  less  abundant. 

Subarachnoid  CistemsB  (cisterncp  svbarachnoidales)  (Fig.  768). — The  cistema 
cerebellomedullaris  (cistema  magna)  is  triangular  on  sagittal  section,  and  results 
from  the  arachnoid  bridging  over  the  interval  between  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  the  under  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum;  it  is  continuous 
with  the  subarachnoid  cavity  of  the  medulla  spinalis  at  the  level  of  the  foramen 
magnum.  The  cistema  pontis  is  a  considerable  space  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
pons.  It  contains  the  basilar  artery,  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  subarach- 
noid cavity  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  with  the  cistema  cerebellomedullaris;  and 
in  front  of  the  pons  with  the  cistema  interpeduncularis.  The  cistema  interpedunca- 
laris  (cisierna  ba^salis)  is  a  wide  cavity  where  the  arachnoid  extends  across  between 
the  two  temporal  lobes.  It  encloses  the  cerebral  peduncles  and  the  structures 
contained  in  the  interpeduncular  fossa,  and  contains  the  arterial  circle  of  Willis. 
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Id  front,  the  cisterna  interpedimcularis  extends  forward  across  the  optic  chiasma, 
forming  the  cistema  chiasmatU,  and  on  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  caltosunir 
for  the  arachnoid  stretches  across  from  one  cerebral  hemisphere  to  the  other  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  free  border  ^f  the  fatx  cerebri,  and  thus  leaves  a  space  in  which 
the  anterior  cerebral  arteries  are  contained.  The  cisterna  loaate  cerebri  lateralis  is 
formed  in  front  of  either  temporal  lobe  by  the  arachnoid  bridging  across  the  lateral 
fissure.  This  cavity  contains  the  middle  cerebral  artery.  The  cisterna  Tense 
magiuB  cerebri  occupies  the  interval  between  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  catlosum 
and  the  superior  surface  of  the  cerebellum ;  it  extends  between  the  layers  of  the  tela 
cborioidea  of  the  third  ventricle  and  contains  the  great  cerebral  vein. 


Fla.  TBS. — Diaaram  ihOinal  tba  poalioDi  of  t)i«  three  prinoipsl  ■ubaruhnoid  siitems. 

The  subarachnoid  cavity  communicates  with  the  general  ventricular  cavity 
of  the  brain  by  three  openings;  one,  the  foramen  of  Majendie,  is  in  the  middle  line 
at  the  inferior  part  of  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle;  the  other  two  are  at  the 
extremities  of  the  lateral  recesses  of  that  ventricle,  behind  the  upper  roots  of  the 
glossopharyngeal  nerves  and  are  known  as  the  foramina  of  Loschlw.  It  is  still  some- 
what uncertain  whether  these  foramina  are  actual  openings  or  merely  modified  areas 
of  the  inferior  velum  which  permit  the  passage  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  from  the 
ventricle  into  the  subarachnoid  spaces  as  through  a  permeable  membrane. 

The  spinal  part  of  the  subarachnoid  cavity  is  a  very  wide  interval,  and  is  the 
largest  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vertebral  canal,  where  the  arachnoid  encloses 
the  nerves  which  form  the  cauda  equina.  Above,  it  is  continuous  with  the  cranial 
subarachnoid  cavity;  below,  it  ends  at  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  second 
sacral  vertebra.  It  is  partially  divided  by  a  longitudinal  septum,  the  subarachnoid 
nptom,  which  connects  the  arachnoid  with  the  pia  mater  opposite  the  posterior 
median  sulcus  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  forms  a  partition,  incomplete  and  cribri- 
form above,  but  more  perfect  in  the  thoracic  region.  The  spinal  subarachnoid 
cavity  is  further  subdivided  by  the  ligamentum  dentieulatum,  which  will  be  described 
with  the  pia  mater. 

The  cerebroepinal  fluid  is  a  clear  limpid  fluid,  having  a  ealtish  laete,  Euid  a  sLghtly  alkaline 
naction.  According  to  LHsstugne,  it  consists  of  98.5  parts  of  water,  the  remaining  1.5  per  cent. 
beinK  solid  m&tterB,  animal  and  saline.  It  varies  in  quantity,  being  most  abundant  in  old  persons, 
and  it  quickly  secreted. 
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The  Arachnoid  TOli  {granvlaiiones  arachnoideales;  giavAultEPacchioni;  Poccftto- 
nian  bodies)  (Fig.  769)  are  small,  fleshy-looking  elevations,  usually  collected  into 
clusters  of  variable  size,  which  are  present  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  duia 
mater,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  superior  sagittal  sinus,  and  in  some  other  situations. 
Upon  laying  open  the  sagittal  sinus  and  the  venous  lacuna  on  either  side  of  it 
villi  will  be  found  protruding  into  its  interior.  They  are  not  seen  in  infaDcy, 
and  very  rarely  until  the  third  year.  They  are  usually  found  after  the  seventh 
year;  and  from  this  period  they  increase  in  number  and  size  as  age  advances. 
They  are  not  glandular  in  structure,  but  are  enlarged  normal  villi  of  the  arach- 
noid. As  they  grow  they  push  the  thinned  dura  mater  before  them,  and  cause 
absorption  of  the  bone  from  pressure,  and  so  produce  the  pits  or  depressions 
on  the  inner  wall  of  the  calvarium. 

Bmiuarg  vein 


I.  7V9. — DiicnuDDuUo  npruental 


»  f  MtUt.) 


Btnietare. — An  arachnoidal  villua  repreeenU  an  invEtsion  of  the  dura  by  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, the  latter  penetrates  the  dura  in  such  a  manner  that  the  arachnoid  mesotbehal  cells  come 
to  lie  directly  beneath  the  vascular  endothelium  of  tJie  great  dural  einuses.  It  consisU  of  the 
following  parU:  (I)  In  the  interior  is  a  core  of  subarachnoid  tisBue,  continuous  with  the  mcsb- 
work  of  the  general  subarachnoid  tissue  through  a  narrow  pedicle,  by  which  the  villus  is  attache! 
to  the  arachnoid,  (2)  Around  this  tissue  is  a  layer  of  arachnoid  membrane,  limiting  and  endoeinfi 
the  subarachnoid  tissue.  (3)  Outside  this  is  the  thinned  wail  of  the  lacuna,  which  is  aeparalcd 
from  the  arachnoid  by  a  potential  space  which  corresponds  to  and  is  continuous  with  the  subdural 
cavity.  (4)  And  finally,  if  the  villua  projects  into  the  sagittal  sinus,  it  will  be  covered  by  the 
greatly  thinned  wall  of  the  sinus  which  may  consist  merely  of  endothelium.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  fluid  injected  into  the  subarachnoid  cavity  will  find  its  way  ioto  these  villi,  and  it  has 
been  found  experimentally  that  it  passes  from  the  villi  into  the  venous  sinuses  into  which  they 
project. 

The  Fia  Mater. 

The  pia  mater  is  a  vascular  membrane,  consisting  of  a  minute  plexus  of  blood- 
vessels, held  together  by  an  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue  and  covered  by  a  reflesion 
of  the  mesotheiial  cells  from  the  arachnoid  tratteculBe.    It  is  an  incomplete  mem- 
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brane,  absent  probably  at  the  foramen  of  Majendie  and  the  two  foramina  of  Luscbka 
and  perforated  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  all  the  bloodvessels  as  they  enter  or  leave 
the  nervous  system.  In  the  perivascular  spaces,  the  pia  apparently  enters  as  a 
mesothelial  lining  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  space;  a  variable  distance  from  the 
esterior  these  cells  become  unrecognizable  and  are  apparently  lacking,  replaced  by 
neuroglia  elements.  The  inner  walls  of  these  perivascular  spaces  seem  likewise 
covered  for  a  certain  distance  by  the  mesothelial  cells,  reflected  with  the  vessels 
from  the  arachnoid  covering  of  these  vascular  channels  as  they  traverse  the  sub- 
arachnoid spaces. 

The  Cranial  Pia  Mater  (pia  mater  encephali;  pia  of  the  brain)  invests  the  entire 
surface  of  the  brain,  dips  between  the  cerebral  gyri  and  cerebellar  laminae,  and  is 
JDvaginated  to  form  the  tela  cborioidea  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  the  choroid 
plexuses  of  the  lateral  and  third  ventricles  (pages  840  and  841);  as  it  passes  over 
the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  it  forms  the  tela  chorioidea  and  the  choroid 
plexuses  of  this  ventricle.  On  the  cerebellum  the  membrane  is  more  delicate;  the 
vessels  from  its  deep  surface  are  shorter,  and  its  relations  to  the  cortex  are  not 
30  intimate. 


The  Spinal  Pia  Mater  (pia  Toater  spinalis;  pia  of  the  cord)  (Figs.  767,  770)  is 
thicker,  firmer,  and  less  vascular  than  the  cranial  pia  mater :  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  consists  of  two  layers,  the  outer  or  additional  one  being  composed  of  bundles 
of  connective-tissue  fibers,  arranged  for  the  most  part  longitudinally.  Between 
the  layers  are  cleft-like  spaces  which  communicate  with  the  subarachnoid  cavity, 
and  a  number  of  bloodvessels  which  are  enclosed  in  perivascular  lymphatic  sheaths. 
The  spinal  pia  mater  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  is  very 
intimately  adherent  to  it;  in  front  it  sends  a  process  backward  into  the  anterior 
fissure.  A  longitudinal  fibrous  band,  called  the  linea  spleadens,  extends  along  the 
middle  line  of  the  anterior  surface;  and  a  somewhat  similar  band,  the  lifamentnm 
denticolatam,  is  situated  on  either  side.  Below  the  conus  medullaris,  the  pia  mater 
is  continued  as  a  long,  slender  filament  (fllum  terminale),  which  descends  through 
the  center  of  the  mass  of  nerves  forming  the  cauda  .equina.  It  blends  with  the 
dura  mater  at  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  second  sacral  vertebra,  and  extends 
downward  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  coccyx,  where  it  fuses  with  the  periosteum.  It 
assists  in  maintaining  the  medulla  spinalis  in  its  position  during  the  movements 
of  the  trunk,  and  is,  from  this  circumstance,  called  the  central  ligament  of  the 
medulla  spinalis. 

The  pia  mater  forms  sheaths  for  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves;  these  sheaths 
are  closely  connected  with  the  nerves,  and  blend  with  their  common  membranous 
investments. 
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The  ligamentum  denticnlatum  (dentate  ligament)  (Fig.  767)  is  a  narrow  fibrous 
band  situated  on  either  side  of  the  medulla  spinalis  throughout  its  entire  length, 
and  separating  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  nerve  roots.  Its  medial  border  is 
continuous  with  the  pia  mater  at  the  side  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  Its  lateral 
border  presents  a  series  of  triangular  tooth-like  processes,  the  points  of  which  are 
fixed  at  intervals  to  the  dura  mater.  These  processes  are  twenty-one  in  number, 
on  either  side,  the  first  being  attached  to  the  dura  mater,  opposite  the  margin 
of  the  foramen  magnum,  between  the  vertebral  artery  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve; 
and  the  last  near  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 

THE  CEREBROSPINAL  rLUID.^ 

The  cerebrospinal  fluid,  for  the  most  part  elaborated  by  the  choroid  plexuses, 
is  poured  into  the  cerebral  ventricles  which  are  lined  by  smooth  ependjTna.  That 
portion  of  the  fluid  formed  in  the  lateral  ventricles  escapes  by  the  foramen  of  Monro 
into  the  third  ventricle  and  thence  by  the  aqueduct  into  the  fourth  ventricle. 
Likewise  an  ascending  ciurent  of  fluid  apparently  occurs  in  the  central  canal  of 
the  spinal  cord ;  this,  representing  a  possible  product  of  the  ependyma,  may  be  added 
to  the  intraventricular  supply.  From  the  fourth  ventricle  the  fluid  is  poured  into 
the  subarachnoid  spaces  through  the  medial  foramen  of  Majendie  and  the  two 
lateral  foramina  of  Luschka.  There  is  no  evidence  that  functional  communications 
between  the  cerebral  ventricles  and  the  subarachnoid  spaces  exist  in  any  region 
except  from  the  fourth  ventricle. 

In  addition  to  the  elaboration  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  by  the  choroid  plexuses, 
there  seems  fairly  well  established  a  second  source  of  the  fluid  from  the  nervous 
system  itself.  The  bloodvessels  that  enter  and  leave  the  brain  are  surrounded  by 
perivascular  channels.  It  seems  most  likely  that  the  outer  wall  of  these  channels  is 
lined  by  a  continuation  inward  of  the  pial  mesothelium  while  the  inner  wall  is 
probably  derived  from  the  mesothelial  covering  of  the  vessels,  which  are  thus 
protected  throughout  the  subarachnoid  spaces.  These  mesothelial  cells  continue 
inward  only  a  short  distance,  neuroglia  cells  probably  replacing  on  the  outer  surface 
the  mesothelial  elements.  Through  these  perivascular  channels  there  is  probably 
a  small  amount  of  fluid  flowing  from  nerve-cell  to  subarachnoid  space.  The  chemical 
differences  between  the  subarachnoid  fluid  (product  of  choroid  plexuses  and  peri- 
vascular system)  and  the  ventricular  fluid  (product  of  choroid  plexuses  alone) 
indicate  that  the  products  of  nerve-metabolism  are  poured  into  the  subarachnoid 
space. 

The  absorption  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  a  dual  process,  being  chiefly  a  rapid 
drainage  through  the  arachnoid  villi  into  the  great  dural  sinuses,  and,  in  small  part, 
a  slow  escape  into  the  true  lymphatic  vessels,  by  way  of  an  abundant  but  indirect 
perineural  course. 

In  general  the  arachnoid  channels  are  equipped  as  fluid  retainers  with  unques- 
tionable powers  of  diffusion  or  absorption  in  regard  to  certain  elements  in  the 
normal  cerebrospinal  fluid,  deriving  in  this  way  a  cellular  nutrition. 

The  subdural  space  (between  arachnoid  and  dura)  is  usually  considered  to  be  a 
part  of  the  cerebrospinal  channels.  It  is  a  very  small  space,  the  two  limiting  sur- 
faces being  separated  by  merely  a  capillary  layer  of  fluid.  Whether  this  fluid  is 
exactly  similar  to  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  Likewise 
our  knowledge  of  the  connections  between  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid  spaces 
is  hardly  definite.  In  some  ways  the  subdural  space  may  be  likened  to  a  serous 
cavity.  The  inner  surface  of  the  dura  is  covered  by  flattened  polygonal  mesothelial 
cells  but  the  outer  surface  of  the  arachnoid  is  covered  by  somewhat  cuboidal  meso- 
thelium.  The  fluid  of  the  subdural  space  has  probably  a  local  origin  from  the  cells 
lining  it. 

»  Weed.  L.  H  ,  Anat.  Record.  1917,  12. 
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THl  CRAITUL  NERVES  (NEBVI  CEREBRALES;  CEREBRAL  NERVES). 

There  are  twelve  pairs  of  cranial  nerves;  they  are  attached  to  the  brain  and 
ait  transmitted  through  foramina  in  the  base  of  the  cranium.  The  different  pairs 
are  named  from  before  backward  as  follows: 

l3t.    Olfactorj-.  7th.  Facial. 

2d.    Optic.  8th.  Acoustic. 

3d.     Oculomotor.  9th.  Glossopharyngeal. 

4th.  Trochlear.  10th.  Vagus. 

5th.  Trigeminal.  11th.  Accessory. 

6th.   Abducent.  12th.  Hypoglossal. 

The  area  of  attachment  of  a  cranial  nerve  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  termed 
its  superfleial  or  apparent  ori^.  The  fibers  of  the  nerve  can  be  traced  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  to  a  special  nucleus  of  gray  substance.  The  motor  or  efferent 
eninial  nerves  arise  within  the  brain  from  groups  of  nerve  cells  which  constitute 
their  nuclei  ot  oriKin.  The  sensory  or  afferent  cranial  nerves  arise  from  groups 
ot  nerve  cells  outside  the  brain;  these  nerve  cells  may  be  grouped  to  form  ganglia 
on  the  trunks  of  the  nerves  or  may  be  situated  in  peripheral  sensory  organs  such 
as  the  nose  and  eye.  The  central  processes  of  these  cells  run  into  the  brain,  and 
there  end  by  arborizing  around  nerve  cells,  which  are  grouped  to  form  nuclei  of 
termination.  The  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  motor  nerves  and  the  nuclei  of  termination 
of  the  sensory  nerves  are  brought  into  relationship  with  the  cerebral  cortex,  the 
former  through  the  geniculate  fibers  of  the  internal  capsule,  the  latter  through 
the  lemniscus.  The  geniculate  fibers  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  motor  area  of  the 
cortex,  and,  after  crossing  the  middle  line,  end  by  arborizing  around  the  cells  of  the 
nuclei  of  origin  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves.  On  the  other  hand,  fibers  arise  from 
the  cells  of  the  nuclei  of  termination  of  the  sensory  nerves,  and  after  crossing  to 
the  opposite  side,  join  the  lemniscus,  and  thus  connect  these  nuclei,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  cerebral  cortex. 

THE  OLFACTORT  NERVES  (KN.  OLFACTORn;  FIRST  NERVE)  (Fig.  771). 

The  olfactory  nerres  or  nerres  ot  smell  are  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  olfactory  region  of  the  nasal  cavity :  this  region  comprises  the  superior  nasal 
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concha,  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  nasal  septum.    The  nerves  originate 
from  the  central  or  deep  processes  of  the  olfactory  cells  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
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brane.  They  form  a  plexiform  net-work  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are  then 
collected  into  about  twenty  branches,  which  pierce  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  eth- 
moid bone  in  two  groups,  a  lateral  and  a  medial  cnmp,  and  end  in  the  glomeruli 
of  the  olfactory  bulb  (Fig.  772).  Each  branch  receives  tubular  sheaths  from  the 
dura  mater  and  pia  mater,  the  former  being  lost  in  the  periosteum  of  the  nose, 
the  latter  in  the  neurolemma  of  the  ne^^'e. 

The  olfactory  nerves  are  non-medullated,  and  consist  of  axis-cylinders  surrounded 
by  nucleated  sheaths,  in  which,  however,  there  are  fewer  nuclei  than  are  found  in 
.  the  sheaths  of  ordinary  non-medullated  nerve  fibers. 

The  olfactory  center  in  the  cortex  is  generally  associated  with  the  rhinencephalQn 
(page  826). 

The  olfactary  nerves  are  developed  from  the  cells  of  the  ectoderm  which  lines 
the  olfactory  pits;  these  cells  undergo  proliferation  and  give  rise  to  what  are  termed 
the  olfactory  cells  of  the  nose.  The  axons  of  the  olfactory  cells  grow  into  the  o^'er- 
lying  olfactory  bulb  and  form  the  olfactory  nerves. 

THE  OPTIC  NEETE  (N.  OPTICUS;  SECOND  HEKVE)   (Fig.  773). 

The  optic  nerve,  or  nerre  of  aicht,  consists  mainly  of  fibers  derived  from  the  gan- 
glionic cells  of  the  retina.  These  axons  terminate  in  arborizations  around  the  <*lls 
in  the  lateral  geniculate  body,  pulvinar,  and 
superior  colliculus  which  constitute  the  lower 
or  primary  visual  centers.  From  the  cells  of 
the  lateral  geniculate  body  and  the  pulrinar 
fibers  pass  to  the  cortical  visual  center,  situated 
in  the  cuneus  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
oalcarine  fissure.  A  few  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve, 
of  small  caliber,  pass  from  the  primary-  centers 
to  the  retina  and  are  supposed  to  govern 
chemical  changes  in  the  retina  and  also  the 
movements  of  some  of  its  elements  (pigment 
cells  and  cones).  There  are  also  a  few  fine  fibers, 
afferent  fibers,  extending  from  the  retina  to  the 
brain,  that  are  supposed  to  be  concerned  in 
pupillary  reflexes. 

The  optic  nerve  is  peculiar  in  that  its  fibers 
jjjj^  and  ganglion  cells  are  probably  third  in  the 
series  of  neurons  from  the  receptors  to  the 
brain.  Consequently  the  optic  nerve  corre- 
sponds rather  to  a  tract  of  fibers  within  the  brain  than  to  the  other  cranial 
nerves.  Its  fibers  pass  backward  and  medialward  through  the  orbit  and  optic 
foramen  to  the  optic  commissure  where  they  partially  decussate.  The  mixed  fibere 
from  the  two  nerves  are  continued  in  the  optic  tracts,  the  prlmai;  visntl  centers 
of  the  brain. 

The  orbital  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  is  from  20  mm.  to  30  mm.  in  length  and  has 
a  slightly  sinuous  course  to  allow  for  movements  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  invested  by 
an  outer  sheath  of  dura  mater  and  an  inner  sheath  from  the  arachnoid  which  are 
attached  to  the  sclera  around  the  area  where  the  nerve  fibers  pierce  the  choroid 
and  sclera  of  the  bulb.  A  little  behind  the  bulb  of  the  eye  the  central  arter\-  of  the 
retina  with  its  aecompanj'ing  vein  perforates  the  optic  nerve,  and  runs  within  it 
to  the  retina.  As  the  nerve  enters  the  optic  foramen  its  dural  sheath  becomes 
continuous  with  that  lining  the  orbit  and  the  optic  foramen.  In  the  optic  foramen 
the  ophthalmic  artery  lies  below  and  to  its  outer  side.  The  intercranial  porti(Hi 
of  the  optic  nerve  b  about  10  mm.  in  length. 
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The  Optic  Cbiunu  (ckiasma  opticum),  somewhat  quadrilateral  in  form,  rests 
upon  the  tuberculum  sellte  and  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  diaphragma  sellce. 
It  13  in  relation,  fAote,  with  the  lamina  terminalis;  behind,  with  the  tuber  cinereum; 
on  either  aide,  with  the  anterior  perforated  substance.  Within  the  chiastna,  the 
optic  nerves  undergo  a  partial  decussation.  The  fibers  forming  the  medial  part  of 
each  tract  and  posterior  part  of  the  cbiasma  have  no  connection  with  the  optic 
nerves.  They  simply  cross  in  the  chiasma,  and  connect  the  medial  geniculate 
bodies  of  the  two  sides;  they  form  the  commissDre  of  Ondden.  The  remaining  and 
principal  part  of  the  chiasma  consists  of  two  sets  of  fibers,  crossed  and  uncrossed. 
The  crossed  fibers  which  are  the  more  numerous,  occupy  the  central  part  of  the 
chiasma,  and  pass  from  the  optic  nerve  of  one  side  to  the  optic  tract  of  the  other, 
decussating  in  the  chiasma  with  similar  fibers  of  the  opposite  optic  nerve.  The 
oncrosaed  fibers  occupy  the  lateral  part  of  the  chiasma,  and  pass  from  the  nerve 
of  one  side  into  the  tract  of  the  same  side.' 
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F[0.  774— Schsme  •bwwind  centisl  conneoUoni  at  ths  optio  aarna  imd  opiio  Incta. 

The  crossed  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  tend  to  occupy  the  medial  side  of  the  nerve 
and  the  uncrossed  fibers  the  lateral  side.  In  the  optic  tract,  however,  the  fibers 
are  much  more  intermingled. 

'  AKMBiineo  ol  connoital  ■bssnoa  ol  Uwoplio  chiMmaii  to  be  fouiid  in  tli«  Miuauin  of  tfag  Wotunioutgi  HmpiuL 
8a  ■!»  Heah,  NmmMn.  p  3S3,  ed.  2. 
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The  Optic  Tract  (Fig.  774),  passes  backward  and  outward  from  the  optic  chiasma 
over  the  tuber  cinereum  and  anterior  perforated  space  to  the  cerebral  peduncle 
and  winds  obliquely  across  its  under  surface.  Its  fibers  terminate  in  the  lateral 
geniculate  body,  the  pulvinar  and  the  superior  colliculus.  It  is  adherent  to  the 
tuber  cinereum  and  the  cerebral  peduncle  as  it  passes  over  them.  In  the  region  of 
the  lateral  geniculate  body  it  splits  into  two  bands.  The  medial  and  smaller  one  is 
a  part  of  the  conmiissure  of  Gudden  and  ends  in  the  medial  geniculate  body. 

From  its  mode  of  development,  and  from  its  structure,  the  optic  nerve  must  be  regarded  as  a 
prolongation  of  the  brain  substance,  rather  than  as  an  ordinary  cerebrospinal  nerve.  As  it 
passes  from  the  brain  it  receives  sheaths  from  the  three  cerebral  membranes,  a  perineural 
sheath  from  the  pia  mater,  an  intermediate  sheath  from  the  arachnoid,  and  an  outer  sheath 
from  the  diu*a  mater,  which  is  also  connected  with  the  periosteum  as  it  passes  through  the 
optic  foramen.  These  sheaths  are  separated  from  each  other  by  cavities  which  communicate 
with  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid  cavities  respectively.  The  innermost  or  perineural  sheath 
sends  a  process  around  the  arteria  centralis  retinae  into  the  interior  of  the  nerve,  and  enters 
intimately  into  its  structure. 


THE  OCULOMOTOR  NERVE  (N.  OCULOMOTORIUS ;  THIRD  NERVE) 

(Figs.  775,  776,  777). 

The  oculomotor  nerve  supplies  somatic  motor  fibers  to  all  the  ocular  muscles, 
except  the  Obliquus  superior  and  Rectus  lateralis;  it  also  supplies  through  its 
connections  with  the  ciliary  ganglion,  sympathetic  motor  fibers  to  the  Sphincter 
pupillse  and  the  Ciliaris  muscles. 
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FiQ.  775. — Plan  of  oculomotor  nerve. 


The  fibers  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  arise  from  a  nucleus  which  lies  in  the  gray 
substance  of  the  floor  of  the  cerebral  aqueduct  and  extends  in  front  of  the  aqueduct 
for  a  short  distance  into  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle.  From  this  nucleus  the 
fibers  pass  forward  through  the  tegmentum,  the  red  nucleus,  and  the  medial  part 
of  the  substantia  nigra,  forming  a  series  of  curves  with  a  lateral  convexity,  and 
emerge  from  the  oculomotor  sulcus  on  the  medial  side  of  the  cerebral  peduncle. 

The  nucleus  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  does  not  consist  of  a  continuous  column 
of  cells,  but  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of  smaller  nuclei,  which  are  arranged  in 
two  groups,  anterior  and  posterior.  Those  of  the  posterior  group  are  six  in  number, 
five  of  which  are  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  the  middle  line,  while  the  sixth 
is  centrally  placed  and  is  common  to  the  nerves  of  both  sides.  The  anterior  group 
consists  of  two  nuclei,  an  antero-medial  and  an  antero-lateral  (Fig.  762). 

The  nucleus  of  the  oculomotor  nerve,  considered  from  a  physiological  standpoint, 
can  be  subdivided  into  several  smaller  groups  of  cells,  each  group  controlling  a 
particular  muscle. 

On  emerging  from  the  brain,  the  nerve  is  invested  with  a  sheath  of  pia  mater, 
and  enclosed  in  a  prolongation  from  the  arachnoid.  It  passes  between  the  superior 
cerebellar  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries,  and  then  pierces  the  dura  mater  in  front 
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gf  and  lateral  to  the  posterior  clinoid  process,  passing  between  the  free  and  attached 
borders  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  It  runs  along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  cavernous 
sinus,  above  the  other  orbital  nerves,  receiving  in  its  course  one  or  two  filaments 
from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  a  communicating  branch  from 
the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal.  It  then  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  enter  the  orbit  through  the  superior  orbital  fissure,  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  Rectus  lateralis.  Here  the  nerve  is  placed  below  the  trochlear  nerve  and 
the  frontal  and  lacrimal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  while  the  nasociliary 
nerve  is  placed  between  its  two  rami. 

The  superior  ramus,  the  smaller,  passes  medialward  over  the  optic  nerve,  and 
supplies  the  Rectus  superior  and  Levator  palpebree  superioris.  The  inferior  ramiu, 
the  larger,  divides  into  three  branches.  One  passes  beneath  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
Rectus  medialis;  another,  to  the  Rectus  inferior;  the  third  and  longest  runs  for- 
ward between  the  Recti  inferior  and  lateralis  to  the  Obliquus  inferior.  From 
the  last  a  short  thick  branch  is  given  of!  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ciliary  ganglion, 
and  forms  its  short  root.  All  these  branches  enter  the  muscles  on  their  ocular 
surfaces,  with  the  exception  of  the  nerve  to  the  Obliquus  inferior,  which  enters 
the  muscle  at  its  posterior  border. 

THE  TBOCHLBAA  HERVE  (H.  TBOCHLEABIS;  FOURTH  NERVE)  (Fig.  776). 

The  trochlear  nerve,  the  smallest  of  the  cranial  nerves,  supplies  the  Obliquus 

superior  oculi. 

It  arises  from  a  nucleus  situated  in  the 

floor  of  the  cerebral   aqueduct,  opposite 

the  upper  part  of  the  inferior  coUiculus. 

From  its  origin  it  runs  downward  through 

the  tegmentum,  and  then  turns  backward     h^SSi 

into  the  Upper  part  of  the  anterior  medul-      ""^ 

lary  velum.    Here  it  decussates  with  its 

fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and   emerges 

from  the  surface  of  the  velum  at  the  side 

of  the  frenulum  veli,  iomiediately  belund 

the  inferior  colliculus. 
The  nerve  is  directed  across  the  supers 

ior  cerebellar  peduncle,  and  then  winds 
forward  around  the  cerebral  peduncle, 
immediately  above  the  pons,  pierces  the 
dura  mater  in  the  free  border  of  the  ten- 
torium cerebelli,  just  behind,  and  lateral 
to,  the  posterior  clinoid  process,  and 
passes  forward  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
cavernous  sinus,  between  the  oculomotor 
nerve  and  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
trigeminal.  It  crosses  the  oculomotor 
nerve,  and  enters  the  orbit  through  the 
superior  orbital  fissure.  It  now  becomes 
the  highest  of  all  the  nerves,  and  lies 
medial  to  the  frontal  nerve.  In  the  orbit 
it  passes  medialward,  above  the  origin  of 
the    Levator    palpebrse    superioris,    and 

finally  enters  the  orbital  surface  of  the      F,a.  7Te.-Nw™lof  u^'^t.  s«d  from  tb<m 
Obliquus  superior. 

In  the  lateral  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  the  trochlear  nerve  forms  communica- 
tions with  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal  and  with  the  cavernous  plexus 
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of  the  sympathetic.  In  the  superior  orbital  fissure  it  occasionally  gives  off  a 
branch  to  the  lacrimal  nerve.  It  gives  off  a  recurrent  branch  which  passes  back- 
ward between  the  layers  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli  and  divides  into  two  or  three 
filaments  which  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  wall  of  the  transverse  sinus. 


THE  TRIGEMINAL  NERVE  (N.  TRIOEMINnS;  FIFTH  OR  TRIFAQAL 

NERTE). 

The  trigeminal  nerve  is  the  largest  cranial  nerve  and . is  the  great  sensory  nerve 
of  the  head  iand  face,  and  the  motor  nerve  of  the  muscles  of  mastication. 

It  emerges  from  the  side  of  the  pons,  near  its  upper  border,  by  a  small  wxAot 
and  a  large  sensory  root — the  former  being  situated  in  front  of  and  medial  to  the 
latter. 

Motor  Root. — ^The  fibers  of  the  motor  root  arise  from  two  nuclei^  a  superior  and 
an  inferior.  The  superior  nncleos  consists  of  a  strand  of  cells  occupying  the  whole 
length  of  the  lateral  portion  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebral  aqueduct.  The 
inferior  or  chief  nucleiui  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pons,  close  to  its  dorsal 
surface,  and  along  the  line  of  the  lateral  margin  of  the  rhomboid  fossa.  The  fibers 
from  the  superior  nucleus  constitute  the  mesencephalic  root:  they  descend  through 
the  mid-brain,  and,  entering  the  pons,  join  with  the  fibers  from  the  lower 
nucleus,  and  the  motor  root,  thus  formed,  passes  forward  through  the  pons  to  its 
point  of  emergence.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  mesencephalic  root  is  motor  or 
sensory. 

Sensory  Root. — ^The  fibers  of  the  sensory  root  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  semilunar 
ganglion  which  lies  in  a  cavity  of  the  dura  mater  near  the  apex  of  the  petrous  part 
of  the  temporal  bone.  They  pass  backward  below  the  superior  petrosal  sinus 
and  tentorium  cerebelli,  and,  entering  the  pons,  divide  into  upper  and  lower  roots. 
The  upper  root  ends  partly  in  a  nucleus  which  is  situated  in  the  pons  lateral  to  the 
lower  motor  nucleus,  and  partly  in  the  locus  cseruleus;  the  lower  root  descends 
through  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  ends  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sub- 
stantia gelatinosa  of  Rolando.  This  lower  root  is  sometimes  named  the  spinal 
root  of  the  nerve.  Medullation  of  the  fibers  of  the  sensory  root  begins  about  the 
fifth  month  of  fetal  life,  but  the  whole  of  its  fibers  are  not  medullated  until  the 
third  month  after  birth. 

The  Semilunar  Ganglion  {ganglion  semilunare  [Gasseri] ;  Gasserian  ganglion)  occu- 
pies a  cavity  (cavum  Meckelii)  in  the  dura  mater  covering  the  trigeminal  impression 
near  the  apex  of  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  is  somewhat  crescentic  in 
shape,  with  its  convexity  directed  forward:  medially,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  inter- 
nal carotid  artery  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  The  motor  root 
runs  in  front  of  and  medial  to  the  sensory  root,  and  passes  beneath  the  ganglion; 
it  leaves  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and,  immediately  below  this 
foramen,  joins  the  mandibular  nerve.  The  greater  superficial  petrosal  nerve  lies 
also  underneath  the  ganglion. 

The  ganglion  receives,  on  its  medial  side,  filaments  from  the  carotid  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic.  It  giv^ff  minute  branches  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  and  to 
the  dura  mater  in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  cranium.  From  its  convex  border,  which 
is  directed  forward  and  lateralward,  three  large  nerves  proceed,  viz.,  the  ophthalmic, 
maxillary,  and  mandibular.  The  ophthalmic  and  maxillary  consist  exclusively 
of  sensory  fibers;  the  mandibular  is  joined  outside  the  cranimn  by  the  motor  root. 

Associated  with  the  three  divisions  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  are  four  small  ganglia. 
The  ciliary  ganglion  is  connected  with  the  ophthalmic  nerve;  the  sphenopalatine 
ganglion  with  the  maxillary  nerve;  and  the  otic  and  submaxillary  ganglia  with  the 
mandibular  nerve.    All  foiur  receive  sensory  filaments  from  the  trigeminal,  and 
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motor  aad  sympathetic  filaments  from  various  sources;  these  filaments  are  called 
the  roots  of  the  (uif  lia. 

The  Ophthalmic  Nerve  (n.  ophthalmicus)  (Figs.  776,  777),  or  flrat  divisioii  of  the 
trigeminal,  is  a  sensory  nerve.  It  supplies  branches  to  the  cornea,  ciliary  body, 
and  iris;  to  the  lacrimal  gland  and  conjunctiva;  to  the  part  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nasal  cavity;  and  to  the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  eyebrow,  forehead,  and  nose. 
It  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  trigeminal,  and  arUea  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  semilunar  ganglion  as  a  short,  flattened  band,  about  2.5  cm.  long, 
which  passes  forward  along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinu^,  below  the 
oculomotor  and  trochlear  nerves;  just  before  entering  the  orbit,  through  the  supe- 
rior orbital  fissure,  it  divides  into  three  branches,  lacrimal,  frontal,  and  nasociliaiy. 

The  ophthalmic  nerve  is  joined  by  filaments  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  conmiunicates  with  the  oculomotor,  trochlear,  and  abducent 
nerves;  it  gives  oif  a  recurrent  filament  which  passes  between  the  layers  of  the 
tentorium. 


FiQ.  777.— Nwre*  »[  Ihs  ortiit,  and  the  ciliary  guwiion.     Sida  view. 

The  Lacrimal  Nem  (n.  lacnmalia)  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic.  It  sometimes  receives  a  filament  from  the  trochlear  nerve,  but  this 
is  possibly  derived  from  the  branch  which  goes  from  the  ophthalmic  to  the  troch- 
lear nerve.  It  passes  forward  in  a  separate  tube  of  dura  mater,  and  enters  the  orbit 
through  the  narrowest  part  of  the  superior  orbital  fissure.  In  the  orbit  it  runs 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  Rectus  lateralis,  with  the  lacrimal  artery,  and  com- 
municates with  the  zygomatic  branch  of  the  maxillary  nerve.  It  enters  the  lacrimal 
gland  and  gives  off  several  filaments,  which  supply  the  gland  and  the  conjunctiva. 
Finally  it  pierces  the  orbital  septum,  and  ends  in  the  skin  of  the  upper  eyelid, 
joining  with  filaments  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  lacrimal  nerve  is  occasionally 
absent,  and  its  place  is  then  taken  by  the  zygomaticotemporal  branch  of  the  max- 
illary. Sometimes  the  latter  branch  is  absent,  and  a  continuation  of  the  lacrimal 
is  substituted  for  it. 

The  Frontal  Nerve  (n.  frontalis)  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  may 
be  regarded,  both  from  its  size  and  direction,  as  the  continuation  of  the  nerve. 
It  enters  the  orbit  through  the  superior  orbital  fissure,  and  runs  forward  between 
the  Levator  paipebrEe  superioris  and  the  periosteum.  Midway  between  the  apex 
and  base  of  the  orbit  it  divides  into  two  branches,  sopratrochlear  and  saiwaorbitaL 
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The  supratrochlear  nerve  (n.  supratrocUearis),  the  smaller  of  the  two,  passes 
above  the  pulley  of  the  Obliquus  superior,  and  gives  oif  a  descending  filament,  to 
join  the  inf ratrochlear  branch  of  the  nasociliary  nerve.  It  then  escapes  from  the 
orbit  between  the  pulley  of  the  Obliquus  superior  and  the  supraorbital  foramen, 
curves  up  on  to  the  forehead  close  to  the  bone,  ascends  beneath  the  Corrugator 
and  Frontalis,  and  dividing  into  branches  which  pierce  these  muscles,  it  supplies 
the  skin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  close  to  the  middle  line  and  sends 
filaments  to  the  conjunctiva  and  skin  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

The  supraorbital  nerve  (n.  supraorhiialis)  passes  through  the  supraorbital  foramen, 
and  gives  off,  in  this  situation,  palpebral  filaments  to  the  upper  eyelid.  It  then 
ascends  upq^  the  forehead,  and  ends  in  two  branches,  a  medial  and  a  lateral, 
which  supply  the  integument  of  the  scalp,  reaching  nearly  as  far  back  as  the  lamb- 
doidal  suture;  they  are  at  first  situated  beneath  the  Frontalis,  the  medial  branch 
perforating  the  muscle,  the  lateral  branch  the  galea  aponeurotica.  Both  branches 
supply  small  twigs  to  the  pericranium. 

The  Nasociliary  Nerve  (n.  naaodliaris;  nasal  nerve)  is  intermediate  in  size  between 
the  frontal  and  lacrimal,  and  is  more  deeply  placed.  It  enters  the  orbit  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  Rectus  lateralis,  and  between  the  superior  and  inferior  rami 
of  the  oculomotor  nerve.  It  passes  across  the  optic  nerve  and  runs  obliquely 
beneath  the  Rectus  superior  and  Obliquus  superior,  to  the  medial  wall  of  the  orbital 
cavity.  Here  it  passes  through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  and,  entering 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  traverses  a  shallow  groove  on  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
front  part  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  runs  down,  through 
a  slit  at  the  side  of  the  crista  galli,  into  the  nasal  cavity.  It  supplies  Internal 
nasal  branches  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  front  part  of  the  septum  and  lateral 
wall  of  the  nasal  cavity.  Finally,  it  emerges,  as  the  external  nasal  branch,  between 
the  lower  border  of  the  nasal  bone  and  the  lateral  nasal  cartilage,  and,  passing 
down  beneath  the  Nasalis  muscle,  supplies  the  skin  of  the  ala  and  apex  of  the  nose. 

The  nasociliary  nerve  gives  off  the  following  branches,  viz. :  the  lon^r  root  of  the 
ciliary  gangUon,  the  lon^  ciliary,  and  the  ethmoidal  nerves. 

The  long  root  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  {radix  longa  ganglii  cUiaris)  usually  arises 
from  the  nasociliary  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Rectus  lateralis.  It  passes 
forward  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  enters  the  postero-superior  angle 
of  the  ciliary  ganglion;  it  is  sometimes  joined  by  a  filament  from  the  cavernous 
plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  or  from  the  superior  ramus  of  the  trochlear  nerve. 

The  long  ciliary  nerves  (nn.  dliares  longi),  two  or  three  in  number,  are  given  off 
from  the  nasociliary,  as  it  crosses  the  optic  nerve.  They  accompany  the  short 
ciliary  nerves  from  the  ciliary  ganglion,  pierce  the  posterior  part  of  the  sclera, 
and  nmning  forward  between  it  and  the  choroid,  are  distributed  to  the  iris  and 
cornea.  The  long  ciliary  nerves  are  supposed  to  contain  sympathetic  fibers  from 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion  to  the  Dilator  pupillae  muscle. 

The  infratrochlear  nerve  (n.  infratrochledris)  is  given  off  from  the  nasociUary 
just  before  it  enters  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen.  It  runs  forward  along  the 
upper  border  of  the  Rectus  medialis,  and  is  joined,  near  the  pulley  of  the  Obliquus 
superior,  by  a  filament  from  the  supratrochlear  nerve.  It  then  passes  to  the 
medial  angle  of  the  eye,  and  supplies  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  and  side  of  the  nose, 
the  conjunctiva,  lacrimal  sac,  and  caruncula  lacrimalis. 

The  ethmoidal  branches  {nn,  ethmmdales)  supply  the  ethmoidal  cells;  the  posterior 
branch  leaves  the  orbital  cavity  through  the  posterior  ethmoidal  foramen  and  gives 
some  filaments  to  the  sphenoidal  sinus. 

The  Ciliary  Ganglion  {ophthalmic  or  lenticular  ganglion)  (Figs.  775,  777). — ^The 
ciliary  ganglion  is  a  small,  sympathetic  ganglion,  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head;  it  is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  orbit,  in  some  loose 
fat  between  the  optic  nerve  and  the  Rectus  lateralis  muscle,  lying  generally  on  the 
lateral  side  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 
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Its  roots  are  three  in  number^  and  enter  its  posterior  border.  One,  the  long 
or  sensory  root,  is  derived  from  the  nasociliary  nerve,  and  joins  its  postero-superior 
angle.  The  second,  the  short  or  motor  root,  is  a  thick  nerve  (occasionally  divided 
into  two  parts)  derived  from  the  branch  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  to  the  Obliquus 
inferior,  and  connected  with  the  postero-inferior  angle  of  the  ganglion.  The  motor 
root  is  supposed  to  contain  sympathetic  efferent  fibers  (preganglionic  fibers)  from 
the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  in  the  mid-brain  to  the  ciliary  ganglion  where  they 
form  synapses  with  neurons  whose  fibers  (postganglionic)  pass  to  the  Ciliary  muscle 
and  to  Sphincter  muscle  of  the  pupil.  The  third,  the  sympathetic  root,  is  a  slender 
filament  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic;  it  is  frequently  blended 
with  the  long  root.  According  to  Tiedemann,  the  ciliary  ganglion  receives  a  twig 
of  conmiunication  from  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion. 

Its  branches  are  the  short  ciliary  nerves.  These  are  delicate  filaments,  from  six 
to  ten  in  number,  which  arise  from  the  forepart  of  the  ganglion  \n  two  bimdles 
connected  with  its  superior  and  inferior  angles;  the  lower  bundle  is  the  larger. 
They  run  forward  with  the  ciliary  arteries  in  a  wavy  course,  one  set  above  and  the 
other  below  the  optic  nerve,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  long  ciliary  nerves  from 
the  nasociliary.  They  pierce  the  sclera  at  the  back  part  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  pass 
forward  in  delicate  grooves  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclera,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  Ciliaris  muscle,  iris,  and  cornea.  Tiedemann  has  described  a  small  branch 
as  penetrating  the  optic  nerve  with  the  arteria  centralis  retince. 

The  Maxillary  Nerve  (n.  maxiUaris;  superior  maxillary  nerve)  (Fig.  778),  or 
second  division  of  the  trigeminal|_is  a  sensory  nerve.  It  is  intermediate,  both  in 
position  and  size,  between  the  ophthalmic  aiTd^  mandibular.  It  begins  at  the  middle 
of  the  semilunar  ganglion  as  a  flattened  plexiform  band,  and,  passing  horizontally 
forward,  it  leaYes4be,skul_l  through  the  forameiuotwadum.  where  it  becomes  more 
cylindrical  in  form,  and  firmer  in  texture.  It  thep  cr.o^sjes  the  pterygopalatine 
fossa, /inclines  lateralward  on  the  back  of  the  maxillct,  and  enteirs  £he  dfbii  through 
the  inferior  orbital' fissure;  it  traverses  the  infraorbital  groove  and  canal  in  the 
floor  of  the  orbit,  and  appears  upon  the  face  at  the  infraorbital  foramen.^  At 
its  termination,  the  nerve  lies  beneath  the  Quadratus  labii  superioris,  and  divides 
into  a  leash  of  branches  which  spread  out  upon  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  lower 
eyelid,  and  the  upper  lip,  joining  with  filaments  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Branches. — Its  branches  may  be  divided  i^to  four  groups,  according  as  they  are 
given  off  in  the  cranium,  in  the  pterygopalatine  fossa,  in  the  infraorbital  canal,  or 
on  the  face. 

In  the  Cranium     ....        Middle  meningeal. 

Zygomatic. 
In  the  Pterygopalatine  Fossa  -  Sphenopalatine. 

[  Posterior  superior  alveolar. 
T    ^1-    T  i.       1 'x  1  i-      1  J  Anterior  superior  alveolar. 

In  the  Infraorbital  Canal    .       .     j  Middle  superior  alveolar. 

I  Inferior  palpebral. 
External  nasal. 
Superior  labial. 

The  Bffiddle  Meningeal  Nerve  (n.  meningeus  medius;  meningeal  or  dural  branch)  is 
given  off  from  the  maxillary  nerve  directly  after  its  origin  from  the  semilunar 
ganglion;  it  accompanies  the  middle  meningeal  artery  and  supplies  the  dura  mater. 

The  Zygomatic  Nerve  (n.  zygomaticus;  temporom^lar  nerve;  orbital  nerve)  arises 
in  the  pterygopalatine  fossa,  enters  the  orbit  by  the  inferior  orbital  fissure, 
and  divides  at  the  back  of  that  cavity  into  two  branches,  sygomaticotemporal  and 
lygomaticofacial. 

>  After  it  enters  the  infraorbital  canal,  the  nerve  is  frequently  called  the  infraorbitaL 
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The  lygomatieotemporal  branch  {ra7n.ua  zygomaiicotemporalis;  temporal  btant^ 
runs  along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  orbit  in  a  groove  in  the  zygomatic  bone,  recnves 
a  branch  of  communication  from  the  lacrimal,  and,  passing  through  a  fomneii 
in  the  zygomatic  bone,  enters  the  temporal  fossa.  It  ascends  between  the  bone, 
and  substance  of  the  Temporalis  muscle,  pierces  the  temporal  fascia  about  2.5cin. 
above  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  side  of  the  fore- 
head, and  conununicates  with  the  facial  nerve  and  with  the  auriculotemporal 
branch  of  the  mandibular  nerve.  A3  it  pierces  the  temporal  fascia,  it  gives  off  a 
slender  twig,  which  runs  between  the  two  layers  of  the  fascia  to  the  lateral  angle 
of  the  orbit. 


FiQ-  77J^— DiitHbulitm  of  ib«  nuiillBry  mnd  muMlibulAr  imtvm,  uul  the  aubiiukiiUuy  guiglion. 

The  zyconifttleofMial  branch  {ramua  zygomaticofacialis;  malar  branch)  passes 
along  the  infero-lateral  angle  of  the  orbit,  emerges  upon  the  face  through  a  foramen 
in  the  zygomatic  bone,  and,  perforating  the  Orbicularis  oculi,  supplies  the  skin  on 
the  prominence  of  the  cheek.  It  joins  with  the  facia)  nerve  and  nith  the  inferior 
palpebral  branches  of  the  maxillary. 

The  Sphanopalattne  Branches  (nn.  apk^iopalatini),  two  in  number,  descend  to  the 
sphenopalatine  ganglion. 

The  Posterior  Saperior  Alvwlar  Branches  (rami  aheolarea  superiores  potterwra; 
posterior  superior  dental  branches)  arise  from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  just  before 
it  enters  the  infraorbital  groove;  they  are  generally  two  in  number,  but  sometimes 
arise  by  a  single  trunk.  They  descend  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  maidlla  and  give  off 
several  twigs  to  the  gums  and  neighboring  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cheek.   They  then  enter  the  posterior  alveolar  canals  on  the  infratemporal  surface 
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of  the  maxilla,  and,  passing  from  behind  forward  in  the  substance  of  the  bone, 
communicate  with  the  middle  superior  alveolar  nerve,  and  give  off  branches  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  maxillary  sinus  and  three  twigs  to  each  molar  tooth;  these 
tnigs  enter  the  foramina  at  the  apices  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 

The  BGddlc  Superior  Alveolar  Branch  {ramiis  aheolaria  awperior  medim;  middle 
tuperioT  devial  branch),  is  given  off  from  the  nerve  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  infra- 
orbital canal,  and  runs  downward  and  forward  in  a  canal  in  the  lateral^ wall  of  the 
maxillary  sinus  to  supply  the  two  premolar  teeth.  It  forms  a  superior  dental  plexus 
with  the  anterior  and  posterior  superior  alveolar  branches. 

The  Anterior  Superior  Alveolar  Branch  (jartius  aheolaris  superior  anteriorea;  ante- 
rior swperior  dental  branch),  of  considerable  size,  is  given  off  from  the  nerve  juat 
before  its  exit  from  the  infraorbital  foramen;  it  descends  in  a  canal  in  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the  incisor 
and  canine  teeth.  It  conmiunicates  with  the  middle  superior  alveolar  branch, 
and  gives  off  a  nasal  branch,  which  passes  through  a  minute  canal  in  the  lateral  wall 
of  the  inferior  meatus,  and  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  inferior  meatus  and  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity,  communicating  with  the  nasal 
branches  from  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion. 


Fia.  779. — Alveolar  bnniibta  ol  niperior  inaiillKry  ncTVE  in  J  ■pheDopnUlias  gui(lion.     (TcituI ) 

The  biferior  Palpebral  Brandies  (rami  palpehrales  inferiores;  palpebral  branchea) 
ascend  behind  the  Orbicularis  oculi.  They  supply  the  skin  and  conjunctiva  of  the 
lower  eyelid,  joining  at  the  lateral  angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  facial  and  zygomatico- 
facial nerves. 

The  External  Nasal  Branches  (rami  naaalea  extemi)  supply  the  skin  of  the  side 
of  the  nose  and  of  the  septum  mobile  nasi,  and  join  with  the  terminal  twigs  of  the 
nasociliary  nerve. 

The  Saperior  Labial  Branches  (rami  lalnalessuperiores;  labial  branches),  the  largest 
and  most  numerous,  descend  behind  the  Quadratus  labii  superioris,  and  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  skin  of  the  upper  lip,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  labial 
glands.  They  are  joined,  immediately  beneath  the  orbit,  by  filaments  from  the 
facial  nerve,  forming  with  them  the  infraorbital  plexus. 

Sidwnopalatine  Oanglion  (ganglion  of  Meckel)  (Fig.  780). — ^The  sphenopalatine 
gan^ion,  the  largest  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  associated  with  the  branches  of  the 
triganioal  nerve,  is  deeply  placed  in  the  pterygopaUtine  fossa,  close  to  the  spheno' 
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palatine  foramen.  It  is  triangular  or  heart-shaped,  of  a  reddiah-gray  color,  and  is 
situated  just  below  the  maxillary  nerve  as  it  crosses  the  fossa.  It  receives  a  sensor}-, 
a  motor,  and  a  sjTnpathetie  root. 

Its  sensory  root  is  derived  from  two  sphenopalatine  branches  of  the  maxillary 
nerve;  their  fibers,  for  the  most  part,  pass  directly  into  the  palatine  nerves;  a  few, 
however,  enter  the  ganglion,  constituting  its  sensory  root.  Its  motor  root  is  probably 
derived  from  the  nervus  intermediUs  through  the  greater  superficial  petrosal  nen,'e 
and  is  supposed  to  consist  in  part  of  sympathetic  efferent  (pregan^ionic)  fibers 
from  the  medulla.  In  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion  they  form  synapses  with  neurons 
whose  postgai^lionic  axons,  vasodilator  and  secretory  fibers,  are  distributed  with 
the  deep  branches  of  the  trigeminal  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  soft 
palate,  tonsils,  uvula,  roof  of  the  mouth,  upper  lip  and  gums,  and  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  pharynx.  Its  irmpathetic  root  is  derived  from  the  carotid  plexus  through  the 
deep  petrosal  nerve.  These  two  ner\-es  join  to  form  the  v.etve  of  the  pterygwd 
canal  before  their  entrance  into  the  ganglion. 

d 


Fra.  7S0.' — Tbe  sphQaop^tirie  ffBooUou  luid  ita  bnmohcc. 

The  creater  superfleial  petrosal  nerve  (n.  yetrosua  auperficialis  major;  large  fuper- 
ficial  petrosal  nerve)  is  given  off  from  the  genicular  ganglion  of  the  facial  ner\-e;  it 
passes  through  the  hiatus  of  the  facial  canal,  enters  the  cranial  cavity,  and  runs 
forward  beneath  the  dura  mater  in  a  groove  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  then  enters  the  cartilaginous  substance  whioh 
fills  the  foramen  lacerum,  and  joining  with  the  deep  petrosal  branch  forms  the 
nerve  of  the  pterygoid  canal. 

The  deep  petrosal  nerve  (n.  petrosua  profundus;  large  deep  petrosal  nerve)  is  given 
off  from  the  carotid  plexus,  and  runs  through  the  carotid  canal  lateral  to  the  internal 
carotid  artery.  It  then  enters  the  cartilaginous  substance  which  fills  the  forameu 
lacerum,  and  joins  with  the  greater  superficial  petrosal  nerve  to  form  the  nen-e 
of  the  pterygoid  canal. 

The  nerve  of  the  pteryfoid  canal  (rt.  canalis  pterygoidei  [Vidii\;  Vidian  nerxe), 
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formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  preceding  nerves  in  the  cartilaginous  substance 
which  fills  the  foramen  laceriun,  passes  forward,  through  the  pterygoid  canal,  with 
the  corresponding  artery,  and  is  joined  by  a  small  ascending  sphenoidal  branch 
from  the  otic  ganglion.  Finally,  it  enters  the  pterygopalatine  fossa,  and  joins 
the  posterior  angle  of  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion. 

Branches  of  Distribution. — ^These  ^are  divisible  into  four  groups,  viz.,*  orbital, 
palatine,  posterior  superior  nasal,  and  pharjmgeal. 

The  orbital  branches  (rami  orbitales;  ascending  branches)  are  two  or  three  delicate 
filaments,  which  enter  the  orbit  by  the  inferior  orbital  fissure,  and  supply  the  peri- 
osteum. According  to  Luschka,  some  filaments  pass  through  foramina  in  the  f ronto- 
ethmoidal  suture  to  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  ethmoidal  and 
sphenoidal  sinuses. 

The  palatine  nerves  (nn.  palaHni;  descending  branches)  are  distributed  to  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  soft  palate,  tonsil,  and  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavity.  Most 
of  their  fibers  are  derived  from  the  sphenopalatine  branches  of  the  maxillary  nerve. 
They  are  three  in  niunber :  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  palatine  nerve  (n.  palatinus  arUerior)  descends  through  the  pterygo- 
palatine canal,  emerges  upon  the  hard  palate  through  the  greater  palatine  foramen, 
and  passes  forward  in  a  groove  in  the  hard  palate,  nearly  as  far  as  the  incisor  teeth. 
|It  supplies  the  gums,  the  mucous  membrane  and  glands  of  the  hard  palate,  and 
communicates  in  front  with  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  nasopalatine  nerve. 
While  in  the  pterygopalatine  canal,  it  gives  off  posterior  inferior  nasal  branc)ies, 
which  enter  the  nasal  cavity  through  openings  in  the  palatine  bone,  and  ramify 
over  the  inferior  nasal  concha  and  middle  and  inferior  meatuses;  at  its  exit  from 
the  canal,  a  palatine  branch  is  distributed  to  both  surfaces  of  the  soft  palate. 

The  middle  palatine  nerve  (n.  palatinus  medius)  emerges  through  one  of  the  minor 
palatine  canals  and  distributes  branches  to  the  uvula,  tonsil,  and  soft  palate.  It  is 
occasionally  wanting. 

The  posterior  palatine  nerve  (n.  palatinus  posterior)  descends  through  the  pterygo- 
palatine canal,  and  emerges  by  a  separate  opening  behind  the  greater  palatine 
foramen;  it  supplies  the  soft  palate,  tonsil,  and  uvula.  The  middle  and  posterior 
palatine  join  with  the  tonsillar  branches  of  the  glossopharyngeal  to  form  a  plexus 
(drculns  tonsillaris)  around  the  tonsil. 

The  posterior  superior  nasal  branches  {rami  nasales  posteriores  superiores)  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  septum  and  lateral  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa.  They  enter  the  posterior 
part  of  the  nasal  cavity  by  the  sphenopalatine  foramen  and  supply  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  superior  and  middle  nasal  conchse,  the  lining  of  the  poste- 
rior ethmoidal  cells,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  septum.  One  branch,  longer 
and  larger  than  the  others,  is  named  the  nasopalatine  nerve.  It  enters  the  nasal 
cavity  through  the  sphenopalatine  foramen,  passes  across  the  roof  of  the  nasal 
cavity  below  the  orifice  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus  to  reach  the  septum,  and  then  runs 
obliquely  downward  and  forward  between  the  periosteum  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  septum.  It  descends  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  through  the 
incisive  canal  and  commimicates  with  the  corresponding  nerve  of  the  opposite 
side  and  with  the  anterior  palatine  nerve.  It  furnishes  a  few  filaments  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  septum. 

The  pharyngeal  nerve  (pterygopalatine  nerve)  is  a  small  branch  arising  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  ganglion.  It  passes  through  the  pharyngeal  canal  with  the 
pharyngeal  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  is  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nasal  part  of  the  pharynx,  behind  the  auditory  tube. 

The  mandibular  nerve  (n.  mandibvlaris;  inferior  maxillary  nerve)  (Figs.  778, 
781)  supplies  the  teeth  and  gums  of  the  mandible,  the  skin  of  the  temporal  region, 
the  auricula,  the  lower  lip,  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion; it  also  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue. 
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It  is  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth,  and  is  made  up  of  two  roots:  a 
large,  sensory  root  proceeding  from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  semilunar  ganglion, 
and  a  small  motor  root  (the  motor  part  of  the  trigeminal),  which  passes  beneath  the 
ganglion,  and  unites  with  the  sensory  root,  just  after  its  exit  through  the  forameD 
ovale.  Immediately  beneath  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  nerve  gives  off  from  its 
medial  side  a  recurrent  branch  (nervus  spinosus)  and  the  nerve  to  the  Pterygoideus 
internus,  and  then  divides  into  two  trunks,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior. 

The  NerroB  Spinosus  (recuTTejU  or  Tneningeal  branch)  enters  the  skull  through  the 
foramen  spinosum  with  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  It  divides  into  two  branches, 
anterior  and  posterior,  which  accompany  the  main  divisions  of  the  artery  and 
supply  the  dura  mater;  the  posterior  branch  also  supplies  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  mastoid  cells;  the  anterior  communicates  with  the  meningeal  branch  of  the- 
maxillary  nerve. 


Fia.  7S1.— Muulibu]«r  divinon  of  (be  trifadsl  atnt.     (Tcstut.) 

The  Internal  Pterygoid  Nerve  (n.  pterygoideus  intemm). — ^The  nerve  to  the  Pt*;r}- 
goideus  internus  is  a  slender  branch,  which  enters  the  deep  surface  of  the  muscle; 
it  gives  off  one  or  two  filaments  to  the  otic  ganglion. 

The  anterior  and  smaller  division  of  the  mandibular  nerve  receives  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  fibers  of  the  motor  root  of  the  nerve,  and  supplies  the  muscles  of 
mastication  and  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek.  Its  branches  are 
the  masseteric,  deep  tempwal,  buccinator,  and  external  pteiyfoid. 

The  Masseteric  Herre  (n.  vmsaetericug)  passes  lateralward,  above  the  Pterygoideus 
extemus,  in  front  of  the  temporomandibular  articulation,  and  behind  the  tendon 
of  the  Temporalis;  it  crosses  the  mandibular  notch  with  the  masseteric  artery, 
to  the  deep  surface  of  the  Masseter,  in  which  it  ramifies  nearly  as  far  as  its  anterior 
border.    It  gives  a  filament  to  the  temporomandibular  joint. 
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The  Deep  Temporal  Nenres  (nn.  temporcdes  profundi)  are  two  in  number,  anterior 
and  posterior.  They  pass  above  the  upper  border  of  the  Pterygoideus  externus 
and  enter  the  deep  suriFace  of  the  Temporalis.  The  posterior  branch,  of  small  size, 
is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  sometimes  arises  in  common  with 
the  masseteric  nerve.  The  anterior  branch  is  frequently  given  off  from  the  buccina- 
tor nerve,  and  then  turns  upward  over  the  upper  head  of  the  Pterygoideus  externus. 
Frequently  a  third  or  intermediate  branch  is  present. 

The  Buccinator  Nerve  (n.  biLCcinatorus;  long  biLCcal  nerve)  passes  forward  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  Pterygoideus  externus,  and  downward  beneath  or  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  Temporalis;  it  emerges  from  under  the  anterior  border  of  the 
Masseter,  ramifies  on  the  surface  of  the  Buccinator,  and  unites  with  the  buccal 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  It  supplies  a  branch  to  the  Pterygoideus  externus 
during  its  passage  through  that  muscle,  and  may  give  off  the  anterior  deep  temporal 
nerve.  The  buccinator  nerve  supplies  the  skin  over  the  Buccinator,  and  tiie  mucous 
membrane  lining  its  inner  surface. 

External  Pterygoid  Nenre  (w.  pterygoideus  externus). — ^The  nerve  to  the  Ptery- 
goideus externus  frequently  arises  in  conjunction  with  the  buccinator  nerve, 
but  it  may  be  given  off  separately  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  mandibular 
nerve.    It  enters  the  deep  surface  of  the  muscle. 

The  posterior  and  larger  division  of  the  mandibular  nerve  is  for  the  most  part 
sensory,  but  receives  a  few  filaments  from  the  motor  root.  It  divides  into  auriculo- 
temporal, lingual,  and  inferior  alveolar  nerves. 

The  Auriculotemporal  Nerve  (n.  auriculotemporalis)  generally  arises  by  two  roots, 
between  which  the  middle  meningeal  artery  ascends.  It  runs  backward  beneath 
the  Pterygoideus  externus  to  the  medial  side  of  the  neck  of  the  mandible.  It  then 
turns  upward  with  the  superficial  temporal  artery,  between  the  auricula  and  con- 
dyle of  the  mandible,  under  cover  of  the  parotid  gland;  escaping  from  beneath 
the  gland,  it  ascends  over  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  divides  into  superficial  temporal 
branches. 

The  branches  of  communication  of  the  auriculotemporal  nerve  are  with  the  facial 
nerve  and  with  the  otic  ganglion.  The  branches  to  the  facial,  usually  two  in  number, 
pass  forward  from  behind  the  neck  of  the  mandible  and  join  the  facial  nerve  at 
the  posterior  border  of  the  Masseter.  The  filaments  to  the  otic  ganglion  are  derived 
from  the  roots  of  the  auriculotemporal  nerve  close  to  their  origin. 

Its  branches  of  distribution  are : 

Anterior  auricular.  Articular. 

Branches  to  the  external  acoustic  meatus.  ,         .  Parotid. 

Superficial  temporal. 

The  anterior  auricular  branches  {nn.  auricvlares  anteriores)  are  usually  two  in 
number;  they  supply  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  auricula,  being  distributed 
principally  to  the  skin  covering  the  front  of  the  helix  and  tragus. 

The  branches  to  the  external  acoustic  meatus  (n.  meatus  aitditorii  extemi),  two  in 
number,  enter  the  meatus  between  its  bony  and  cartilaginous  portions  and  supply 
the  skin  lining  it;  the  upper  one  sends  a  filament  to  the  tympanic  membrane. 

The  articular  branches  consist  of  one  or  two  twigs  which  enter  the  posterior  part 
of  the  temporomandibular  joint. 

The  parotid  branches  {rami  paroiAdei)  supply  the  parotid  gland. 

The  superficial  temporal  branches  {rami  temporales  'superficicdes)  accompany  the 
superficial  temporal  artery  to  the  vertex  of  the  skull;  they  supply  the  skin  of  the 
temporal  region  and  communicate  with  the  facial  and  zygomaticotemporal  nerves. 

The  Tiingnal  Nerve  (n.  lingualis)  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  tongue.  It  lies  at  firs^  beneath  the  Pterygoideus  externus,  medial 
to  and  in  front  of  the  inferior  alveolar  nerve,  and  is  occasionally  joined  to  this 
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nerve  by  a  branch  which  may  cross  the  internal  maxillaiy  artery.  The  chorda 
tympani  also  joins  it  at  an  acute  angle  in  this  situation.  The  nerve  then  pass^ 
between  the  Pterygoideus  intemus  and  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  and  crosses 
obliquely  to  the  side  of  the  tongue  over  the  Constrictor  pharyngis  superior  and 
Styloglossus,  and  then  between  the  Hyoglossus  and  deep  part  of  the  submaxillary 
gland;  it  finally  runs  across  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  along  the  tongue 
to  its  tip,  lying  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 

Its  brandies  of  canmiuiicatioa  are  with  the  facial  (through  the  chorda  tympani), 
the  inferior  alveolar  and  hypoglossal  nerves,  and  the  submaxillary  ganglion.  The 
branches  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion  are  two  or  three  in  number;  those  comiected 
with  the  hypoglossal  nerve  form  a  plexus  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Hyoglossus. 


Fia.  TS2.— MmndibuludivUoDOftrifmcialnr 


Its  branches  of  diBtribntion  supply  the  sublingual  gland,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  the  gums,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of 
the  tongue;  the  terminal  filaments  communicate,  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  with 
the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

The  InleiicM'  Alveolar  Nerve  (n.  ahecAaris  inferior;  inferior  denial  rterve)  (Fig.  782)  is 
the  largest  branch  of  the  mandibular  nerve.  It  descends  with  the  inferior  alveolar 
artery,  at  first  beneath  the  Pterygoideus  extemus,  and  then  between  the  spheno- 
mandibular  ligament  and  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  to  the  mandibular  foramen. 
It  then  passes  forward  in  the  mandibular  canal,  beneath  the  teeth,  as  far  as  the 
mental  foramen,  where  it  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  incisive  and  mental. 

The  branches  of  the  inferior  alveolar  nerve  are  the  mrlohyoid,  dental,  indsfBi 
and  mental. 

The  mrlohyoid  nem  (n.  myhkyoidetui)  is  derived  from  the  inferior  alveolar  just 
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before  it  enters  the  mandibular  foramen.  Ft  descends  in  a  groove  on  the  deep 
surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  and  reaching  the  under  surface  of  the 
Myiohyoideus  supplies  this  muscle  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus. 

The  dental  branches  supply  the  molar  and  premolar  teeth.  They  correspond 
in  number  to  the  roots  of  those  teeth;  each  nerve  entering  the  orifice  at  the  point 
of  the  root,  and  supplying  the  pulp  of  the  tooth ;  above  the  alveolar  nerve  they  fonn 
an  infeiiw  dental  pleziu. 

The  incisiTe  branch  is  continued  onward  within  the  bone,  and  supplies  the  canine 
and  incisor  teeth. 

The  mental  nerve  (n.  ■menialis)  emerges  at  the  mental  foramen,  and  divides 
beneath  the  Triangularis  muscle  into  three  branches;  one  descends  to  the  skin  of 
the  chin,  and  two  ascend  to  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  lip;  these 
branches  communicate  freely  with  the  facial  nerve. 

Two  small  ganglia,  the  otic  and  the  sabmaxUlar;,  are  connected  with  the  man- 
dibular nerve. 


Otic  Oanflion  igart^lion  cdicum)  {Fig.  783), — ^The  otic  ganglion  is  a  small,  oval- 
diaped,  flattened  ganglion  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  situated  immediately  below 
the  foramen  ovale;  it  lies  on  the  medial  surface  of  the  mandibular  ner\'e,  and 
surrounds  the  origin  of  the  nerve  to  the  Pterygoideus  intemus.  It  is  in  relation, 
iaierally,  with  the  trunk  of  the  mandibular  nerve  at  the  point  where  the  motor  and 
sensory  roots  join;  vtediaRy,  with  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  auditory  tube, 
and  the  origin  of  the  Tensor  veil  palatini;  posteriorly,  with  the  middle  meningeal 
artery. 

Branches  of  Commonicatlon. — It  is  connected  by  two  or  three  short  filaments 
with  the  nerve  to  the  Pterygoideus  intemus,  from  which  it  may  obtain  a  motor, 
and  possibly  a  sensory  root.  It  communicates  with  the  glossopharyngeal  and  facial 
nerves,  through  the  lesser  superficial  petrosal  nerve  continued  from  the  tympanic 
I^exus,  and  through  this  nerve  it  probably  receives  a  root  from  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  a  motor  root  from  the  facial;  its  sympathetic  root  consists  of  a 
filament  from  the  plexus  surrounding  the  middle  meningeal  arterj'.  The  fibers 
from  the  glossopharyngeal  which  pass  to  the  otic  gan^ion  in  the  small  superficial 
petrosal  are  supposed  to  be  sympathetic  efferent  (preganglionic)  fibers  from  the 
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dorsal  nucleus  or  inferior  salivatoiy  nucleus  of  the  medulla.  Rbeis  (postganglionic) 
from  the  otic  ganglion  with  which  these  form  synapses  are  supposed  to  pass  with 
the  auriculotemporal  nerve  to  the  parotid  gland.  A  slender  filament  (spheioidal) 
ascends  from  it  to  the  nerve  of  the  Pterygoid  canal,  and  a  smaH  brandi  connects 
it  with  the  chorda  tympani. 

Its  brandies  ot  digtribotion  are;  a  filament  to  the  Tensor  tympani,  and  one  to 
the  Tensor  veil  p^atini.  The  former  passes  backward,  lateral  to  the  auditor^' 
tube;  the  latter  arises  from  the  ganglion,  near  the  ori^n  of  the  nerve  to  the  Pterj- 
goideus  internus,  and  is  directed  forward.  The  fibers  of  these  nerves  are,  however, 
mainly  derived  from  the  nerve  to  the  Pterygoideug  internus. 


SnbmazllUiT  Oanglian  (ganglion  submacciUare)  (Fig.  778). — The  submaxillar>- 
ganglion  is  of  small  size  and  is  fusiform  in  shape.  It  is  situated  above  the  deep 
portion  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  on  the  hyoglossus,  near  the  posterior  border 
of  the  Mylobyoideus,  and  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
lingual  nerve.  It  is  suspended  from  the  lingual  nerve  by  two  filaments  which  joiD 
the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  ganglion.  Through  the  posterior  of  these 
it  receives  a  branch  from  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  which  runs  in  the  sheath  ot 
the  lingual;  these  are  sympathetic  efferent  (preganglionic)  fibers  from  the  facial 
nucleus  or  the  superior  salivatory  nucleus  of  the  medulla  oblongata  that  terminate 
in  the  submaxillary  ganglion.  The  postganglionic  fibers  pass  to  the  submaxillar7>' 
gland,  it  communicates  with  the  sympathetic  by  filaments  from  the  sympathetic 
plexus  around  the  external  maxillary  artery. 

Its  branches  ot  distribntion  are  five  or  six  in  number;  they  ari^e  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  ganglion,  and  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  mouth  and  the  duct 
of  the  submaxillary  gland,  some  being  lost  in  the  submaxillaiy  gland.  The  branch 
of  communication  from  the  lingual  to  the  forepart  of  the  ganglion  b  by  some 
regarded  as  a  branch  of  distribution,  through  which  filaments  pass  from  the  gan- 
glion to  the  lingual  nerve,  and  by  it  are  conveyed  to  the  sublingual  gland  and  the 
tongue. 
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Tiif«miDa)  Nmto  &«flexM. — P^na  referred  to  various  braooh«e  or  the  trigemiDol  nerve  are  ot 
very  frequent  occurrence,  and  should  always  lead  to  a  careful  examination  in  order  to  diacovw 
a  local  cauae.  Aa  a  general  rule  tbe  difFuaion  of  pain  over  the  various  branches  of  the  nerve  is 
at  first  confined  to  one  only  of  the  main  divisions,  and  the  search  for  the  causative  lesion  should 
■Iways  commence  with  a  thorough  examination  of  all  those  parts  which  are  supplied  by  that 
division ;  although  in  severe  cases  pain  may  radiate  over  the  branches  of  the  other  main  divisions. 
The  commouMt  example  of  this  condition  is  the  neuralgia  which  is  so  often  associated  with 
dental  caries — here,  although  the  tooth  itself  may  not  appear  to  be  painful;  the  most  diatresaing 
referred  paine  may  be  experienced,  and  theae  are  at  once  relieved  by  treatmoit  directed  to  the 
affected  tooth. 

Many  other  examples  ot  trigeminal  reflexes  could  be  quoted,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
the  more  common  ones.  Dealing  with  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  severe  supraorbital  pain  is  com- 
monly associated  with  acute  glaucoma  or  with  disease  of  the  frontal  or  ethmoidal  air  cells.  Malig- 
nant growths  or  empyema  of  the  maxiUary  antrum,  or  unhealthy  conditions  about  the  inferior 
«onchs  or  the  septum  of  the  nose,  are  often  found  giving  rise  to  "second  division"  neuralgia, 
and  should  be  always  looked  for  in  the  absence  of  dental  disease  in  the  maxilla. 

It  is  on  the  mandibular  nerve,  however,  that  some  of  the  most  striking  r^exee  are  seen  It 
is  quite  common  to  meet  with  patients  who  complain  of  pain  in  the  ear,  in  whom  there  is  no  sign 
of  aural  disease,  and  the  cause  is  usually  to  be  fonnd  in  a  carious  tooth  in  the  mandible.  More- 
over, with  an  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  tongue,  often  the  first  pain  to  be  experienced  is  one  which 
radiates  to  the  ear  and  temporal  fossa,  over  the  distribution  of  the  auriculotemporal  nerve. 


THE  ABDUCENT  NERVE  (H.  ABDDCEN8;  SIXTH  NERVE)   (Fig.  777). 

The  abdacent  nerve  supplies  the  Rectus  lateralis  oculi. 

Its  fibers  arise  from  a  small  nucleus  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rhomboid 
fossa,  close  to  the  middle  line  and  beneath  the  colliculus  facialis.  They  pass  down- 
ward and  forward  through  the  pons, 
and  emerge  in  the  furrow  between  the 
lower  border  of  the  pons  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  pyramid  of  the  medidla  ob- 
longata. 

EVom  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve, 
fibers  are  said  to  pass  through  the  medial  Reeim 
longitudinal  fasciculus  to  the  oculomotor 
nerve  of  the  opposite  side,  along  which 
they  are  carried  to  the  Rectus'  medialis. 
The  Rectus  lateralb  of  one  eye  and  the 
Rectus  medialis  of  the  other  may  there- 
fore be  said  to  receive  their  nerves  from 
the  same  nucleus  (Fig.  785), 

The  nerve  pierces  the  dura  mater  on 
the  dorsum  sellee  of  the  sphenoid,  runs 
through  a  notch  in  the  bone  below  the 
posterior  clinoid  process,  and  passes  for- 
ward through  the  cavernous  sinus,  on 
the  lateral  side  of  the  internal  carotid  ^'*='«" 
artery.  It  enters  the  orbit  through  the 
superior  orbital  fissure,  above  the  oph-  ' 

thalmic  vein,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  lamina  of  dura  mater.  It  then 
passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the 
Rectus  lateralis,  and  enters  tbe  ocular 
surface  of  that  muscle.  The  abducent 
nerve  is  joined  by  several  filaments  from 

the  carotid  and  cavernous  plexuses,  and  by  one  from  the  ophthalmic  nerve.  The 
oculomotor,  trochlear,  ophthalmic,  and  abducent  nerves  bear  certain  relations  to  each 
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other  in  the  cavernous  sinus,  at  the  superior  orbital  fissure,  and  in  the  cavity  ol 
the  orbit,  as  follows: 

In  the  CBTemous  sinos  (Fig.  786),  the  oculomotor,  trochlear,  and  ophtiialmic 
nerves  are  placed  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the  sinus,  in  the  order  given,  from  above 
downward.    The  abducent  ner\e  lies  at  the  lateral  side  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery.     As  tfiese  nerves  pass  forward  to  the  superior  orbital  fissure,  the  oculo- 
motor   and    ophthalmic   divide  into 
/fl(w«i«iro«dart«ir      branches,  and  the  abducent  nene 
approaches  the  others;  so  that  their 
OetJomoiof  relative    portions    are    considerably 

TrodikaT  changed. 

n^dMud   ■  ^"  *''^  mpeiiot  orbital  fiastue  (Fig. 

jj^^ji;^^  787),   the  trochlear   nerve  and  the 

frontal  and  lacrimal  divisions  of  the 

MaxiOary  ophthalmic   lie   in   this   order   from 

the  medial  to  the  lateral  side  upon 

the  same  plane;  they  enter  the  cavity 

of  the  orbit  above  the  muscles.  The 

remaining  nerves  enter  the  orbit  be- 

F.o.7«,._obiiq«»cti™jh™.i.th.ri<ht«™ou.      t„^n  the  two  heads  of  the  Rectus 

lateralis.     The   superior   division  of 

the  oculomotor  is  the  highest  of   these;  beneath  this  lies  the  nasociliary  branch 

of  the  ophthalmic;  then  tiie  inferior  division  of  the  oculomotor;  and  the  abducent 

lowest  of  all. 

Laalor  jmlpAnB 


AbduaM: 

Inf.  ramvt  of  oeviotnolor    Inf.  orbital        Oplia  foramen, 
Fio.  787. — DiMMtton  •bovine  olciiu  of  rifht  oculu  miinles.  ud  nsrvH  enUrins  by  U»  miierior  ortiiUl  fiinii*. 

In  the  orbit,  the  trochlear,  frontal,  and  lacrimal  nerves  lie  immediately  beneath 
the  periosteum,  the  trochlear  nerve  restmg  on  the  Obliquus  superior,  the  frontal 
on  tiie  Levator  palpebras  superioris,  and  the  lacrimal  on  the  Rectus  lateralis. 
The  superior  division  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  lies  immediately  beneath  the  Rectus 
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superior,  while  the  nasociliary  nerve  crosses  the  optic  nerve  to  reach  the  medial 
wall  of  the  orbit.  Beneath  these  is  the  optic  nerve,  surrounded  in  front  by  the 
ciliary  nerves,  and  having  the  ciliary  ganglion  on  its  lateral  side,  between  it  and  the 
Rectus  lateralis.  Below  the  optic  nerve  are  the  inferior,  division  of  the  oculomotor, 
and  the  abducent,  the  latter  lying  on  the  medial  surface  of  the  Rectus  lateralis. 


THE  FACIAL  NERVE  (N.  FACIALIS;  SEVENTH  NERVE)  (Figs.  788,  790). 

The  facial  nerve  consists  of  a  motor  and  a  sensory  part,  the  latter  being  frequently 
described  under  the  name  of  the  nervos  intermedins  (pars  intermedii  of  Wrisberg) 
(Fig.  788).  The  two  parts  emerge  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  in  the  recess 
between  the  olive  and  the  inferior  peduncle,  the  motor  part  being  the  more  medial, 
immediately  to  the  lateral  side  of  the  sensory  part  is  the  acoustic  nerve. 

NueUiu  Salivatortru 


Nueienuof 
Facial  N, 


Superior  MaiiUary  F, 
Vidian  y. 


palatine 
Ofangllon 


N.Intermedina 
ending  in 
Oloetopharyngeal 
Nucleus 


Communicating  Branch 


To  Auricular 
BranA  of  Fagua  .V. 


Ftet 
Auricular  Br. 


ToDigaatrie 
To  Stylo-hyoid 


Afferent  Itatte)  fibera 


I^erent  lexotto^landular) 
flberg  to  eubmaxillary  and 
aublingwU  ganglia  and  glands 

Fig.  788. — Plan  of  the  facial  and  intermediate  nerves  and  their  communication  with  other  nerves. 


The  motor  part  supplies  somatic  motor  fibers  to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  scalp, 
and  auricle,  the  Buccinator  and  Platysma,  the  Stapedius,  the  Stylohyoideus, 
and  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus;  it  also  contains  some  sympathetic  motor 
fibers  which  constitute  the  vasodilator  nerves  of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual 
glands,  and  are  conveyed  through  the  chorda  tympani  nerve.  These  are  pregan- 
glionic fibers  of  the  sympathetic  system  and  terminate  in  the  submaxillary  ganglion 
and  small  ganglia  in  the  hilusof  the  submaxillary  gland.  Ftom  these  ganglia 
postganglionic  fibers  are  conveyed  to  these  glands.  The  sensorj^  part  contains 
the  fibers  of  taste  for  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  and  a  few  somatic 
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sensory  fibers  from  the  middle  ear  region,  A  few  splanchnic  sensory  fibers  are  aho 
present. 

The  motor  root  arwes  from  a  nudeus  which  lies  deeply  in  the  reticular  formatioo 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  pons.  This  nucleus  is  situated  above  the  nucleus  ambiguus, 
behind  the  superior  olivary  nucleus,  and  medial  to  the  spinal  tract  of  the  trigemi- 
nal nerve.  From  this  origin  the  fibers  pursue  a  curved  course  in  the  substance 
of  the  pons.  They  first  pass  backward  and  medialward  toward  the  rhomboid 
fossa,  and,  reaching  the  posterior  end  of  the  nucleus  of  the  abducent  nerve,  nin 
upward  close  to  the  middle  line  beneath  the  coUiculus  fasciculus.  At  the  anterior 
end  of  the  nucleus  of  the  abducent  nerve  they  make  a  second  bend,  and  run  down- 
ward and  forward  through  the  pons  to  their  point  of  emergence  between  the  dive 
and  the  inferior  peduncle. 

The  senunj  root  arises  from  the  genicular  gan^on,  which  is  situated  on  the  gem^ 
ulum  of  the  facial  nerve  in  thefacial  canal,  behind  the  hiatus  of  the  canal.  The  cells 
of  this  ganglion  are  unipolar,  and  the  single  process  divides  in  a  T-shaped  manner 
into  central  and  peripheral  branches.  The  central  branches  leave  the  trunk  of 
the  facial  nerve  in  the  internal  acoustic  meatus,  and  form  the  sensory  root;  the 
peripheral  branches  are  continued  into  the  chorda  tympani  and  greater  super- 
ficial petrosal  nerves.  Entering  the  brain  at  the  lower  border  of  the  [>ons  between 
the  motor  root  and  the  acoustic  nerve,  the  fibers  of  the  sensory  root  pass  into  the 
substance  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  end  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tennina] 
nucleus  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  and  in  the  fasciculus  solitarius. 


BxUrvU  tvperfieial  petrotfd 

AwkA  M  Join  later  mptrJUiat  pitrotal 

Qnairr  tuftrficial  ptXrami 


From  their  superficial  attachments  to  the  brain,  the  two  roots  of  the  facial  nerve 
pass  lateralward  and  forward  with  the  acoustic  nerve  to  the  internal  acoustic 
meatus-  In  the  meatus  the  motor  root  lies  in  a  groove  on  the  upper  and  anterior 
surface  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  the  sensory  root  being  placed  between  them. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  meatus,  the  facial  nerve  enters  the  facial  canal,  which  it 
traverses  to  its  termination  at  the  stylomastoid  foramen.  It  is  at  first  directed 
lateralward  between  the  cochlea  and  vestibule  toward  the  medial  wall  of  the 
tympanic  cavity;  it  then  bends  suddenly  backward  and  arches  downward  behind 
tile  tympanic  cavity  to  the  stylomastoid  foramen.  The  point  where  it  changes 
its  direction  is  named  the  {enicnlom;  it  presents  a  reddish  gangliform  swelling,  the 
fenlenlar  (uglton  {ganglion  genicvli;  genictdats  ganglion;  nucleus  of  the  sensory  root 
of  the  nerve)  (Fig.  789).  On  emerging  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  the  farial 
nerve  runs  forward  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  crosses  the  external 
carotid  artery,  and  divides  behind  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  into  brandies,  from 
which  numerous  oflfsets  are  distributed  over  the  side  of  the  head,  face,  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  supplying  the  superficial  musdes  in  these  regions.  The  branches 
and  then*  offsets  unite  to  form  the  parotid  plexos. 

BranchM  of  Ctonmnmcation. — The  branches  of  communication  of  the  fadal  nerve 
may  be  arranged  as  follows: 
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In  the  internal  acoustic 
meatus  . 


At  the  genicular  ganglion 


In  the  facial  canal   . 

At  its  exit  from  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen  . 

Behind  the  ear 
On  the  face 
In  the  neck 


With  the  acoustic  nerve. 

yfith  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion  by  the  greater 

superficial  petrosal  nerve. 
With  the  otic  ganglion  by  a  branch  which  joins 

the  lesser  superficial  petrosal  nerve. 
With  the  sympathetic  on  the  middle  meningeal 
.    artery. 

With  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus. 
With  the  glossopharyngeal. 
With  the  vagus. 
With  the  great  auricular. 
With  the  auriculotemporal. 
With  the  lesser  occipital. 
With  the  trigeminal. 
With  the  cutaneous  cervical. 


In  the  internal  acoustic  meatus  some  minute -filaments  pass  from  the  facial  to 
the  acoustic  nerve. 

The  greater  superficial  petrosal  nerve  {large  superficial  petrosal  nerve)  arises  from 
the  genicular  ganglion,  and  consists  chiefly  of  sensory  branches  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  palate;  but  it  probably  contains  a  few 
motor  fibers  which  form  the  motor  root  of  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion.  It  passes 
forward  through  the  hiatus  of  the  facial  canal,  and  runs  in  a  sulcus  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  beneath  the  semilunar  ganglion, 
to  the  foramen  lacerum.  It  receives  a  twig  from  the  tympanic  plexus,  and  in  the 
foramen  is  joined  by  the  deep  petrosal,  from  the  sympathetic  plexus  on  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  to  form  the  nerve  of  the  pterygoid  canal  which  passes  forward 
through  the  pterygoid  canal  and  ends  in  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion.  The  genicular 
ganglion  is  connected  with  the  otic  ganglion  by  a  branch  which  joins  the  lesser 
superficial  petrosal  nerve,  and  also  with  the  sympathetic  filaments  accompanying 
the  middle  meningeal  artery.  According  to  Arnold,  a  twig  passes  back  from  the 
ganglion  to  the  acoustic  nerve.  Just  before  the  facial  nerve  emerges  from  the 
stylomastoid  foramen,  it  generally  receives  a  twig  from  the  auricular  branch  of 
the  vagus. 

After  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  the  facial  nerve  sends  a  twig  to 
the  glossopharyngeal,  and  conmiunicates  with  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus, 
with  the  great  auricular  nerve  of  the  cervical  plexus,  with  the  auriculotemporal 
nerve  in  the  parotid  gland,  and  with  the  lesser  occipital  behind  the  ear;  on  the  face 
with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  trigeminal,  and  in  the  neck  with  the  cutaneous 
cervical  nerve. 

Branches  of  Distribution. — ^The  branches  of  distribution  (Fig.  788)  of  the  facial 
nerve  may  be  thus  arranged: 


f  Nerve  to  the  Stapedius  muscle. 
*    (  Chorda  tympani. 

A  X  'x        'J.  £        xi-      X  1        ( Posterior  auricular. 
At  Its  exit  from  the  stylo-    )  pi      trie. 

•       •     ( Stylohyoid. 
(  Temporal. 


w 

With  the  facial  canal 


mastoid  foramen 


On  the  face 


Zygomatic. 
Buccal. 
Mandibular. 
I  Cervical. 
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The  Narre  to  tiie  Stapedins  (n.  stapedius;  tympanic  brancK)  arises  opposite  the 
pyramidal  eminence  (pafte  1042);  it  passes  through  a  small  canal  in  this  eminence 
to  reach  the  muscle. 

The  Chorda  TTmpani  Nerve  is  given  off  from  the  facial  as  it  passes  dowDward 
behind  the  tympanic  cavity,  about  6  mm.  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen.  It 
runs  upward  and  forward  in  a  canal,  and  enters  the  tympanic  cavity,  through' ao 
aperture  (iter  chordte  posterins)  on  its  posterior  wall,  close  to  the  medial  surface 
of  the  posterior  border  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and  on  a  level  with  the  upper 


TermiivtitM 
f  tupntrodiiar 
f  iit/Tatrot^far 
f  naaocUiary 


end  of  the  manubrium  of  the  malleus.  It  traverses  the  tj-mpanic  cavity,  between 
the  fibrous  and  mucous  layers  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  crosses  the  manubrium 
of  the  malleus,  and  emerges  from  the  cavity  throu(;h  a  foramen  situated  at  the  inner 
end  of  the  petrotympanic  fissure,  and  named  the  iter  chords  anterins  (canal  c^ 
Huguier).  It  then  descends  between  the  Pterygoideus  extemus  and  intemus  on 
the  medial  surface  of  the  spina  angularis  of  the  sphenoid,  which  it  sometimes 
grooves,  and  joins,  at  an  acute  angle,  the  posterior  border  of  the  lingual  nerve. 
It  receives  a  few  efferent  fibers  from  the  motor  root;  these  enter  the  submaxillar}' 
ganglion,  and  through  it  are  distributed  to  the  submaxillary-  and  sublingual  glands; 
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the  majority  of  its  fibers  are  afferent,  and  are  continued  onward  through  the  mus- 
cular substance  of  the  tongue  to  the  mucous  membrane  covering  its  anterior 
two-thirds;  they  constitute  the  nerve  of  taste  for  this  portion  of  the  tongue.  Before 
uniting  with  the  lingual  nerve  the  chorda  tympani  is  joined  by  a  small  branch  from 
the  otic  ganglion. 

The  Posterior  Auricular  Nerve  {n.  auricvlaris  posierior)  arises  close  to  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen,  and  runs  upward  in  front  of  the  mastoid  process;  here  it  is  joined 
by  a  filament  from  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus,  and  communicates  with  the 
posterior  branch  of  the  great  aiu*icular,  and  with  the  lesser  occipital.  As  it  ascends 
between  the  external  acoustic  meatus  and  mastoid  process  it  divides  into  auricular 
and  occipital  branches.  The  auricular  branch  supplies  the  Auricularis  posterior 
and  the  intrinsic  muscles  on  the  cranial  siu*face  of  the  auricula.  The  occipital 
branch,  the  larger,  passes  backward  along  the  superior  nuchal  line  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  supplies  the  Occipitalis. 

The  Digastric  Branch  (ramus  digastricvs)  arises  close  to  the  stylomastoid  foramen, 
and  divides  into  several  filaments,  which  supply  the  posterior  belly  of  the.Digas- 
tricus;  one  of  these  filaments  joins  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve. 

The  Stylohyoid  Branch  {ramus  stylohyaideus)  frequently  arises  in  conjunction 
with  the  digastric  branch;  it  is  long  and  slender,  and  enters  the  Stylohyoideus  about 
its  middle. 

The  Temporal  Branches  {rami  temporales)  cross  the  zygomatic  arch  to  the  temporal 
region,  supplying  the  Auriculares  anterior  and  superior,  and  joining  with  the  zygo- 
maticotemporal branch  of  the  maxillary,  and  with  the  auriculotemporal  branch 
of  the  mandibular.  The  more  anterior  branches  supply  the  Frontalis,  the  Orbicu- 
laris oculi,  and  the  Corrugator,  and  join  the  supraorbital  and  lacrimal  branches 
of  the  ophthalmic. 

The  Zygomatic  Branches  {rami  zygomaiid;  malar  branches)  run  across  the  zygo- 
matic bone  to  the  lateral  angle  of  the  orbit,  where  they  supply  the  Orbicularis  oculi, 
and  join  with  filaments  from  the  lacrimal  nerve  and  the  zygomaticofacial  branch 
of  the  maxillary  nerve. 

The  Buccal  Branches  {rami  huccales;  infraorbital  branches)  ^  of  larger  size  than  the 
rest,  pass  horizontally  forward  to  be  distributed  below  the  orbit  and  around  the 
mouth.  The  superficial  branches  run  beneath  the  skin  and  above  the  superficial 
muscles  of  the  face,  which  they  supply:  some  are  distributed  to  the  Procerus, 
joining  at  the  medial  angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  infratrochlear  and  nasociliary 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic.  The  deep  branches  pass  beneath  the  Zygomaticus  and 
the  Quadratus  labii  superioris,  supplying  them  and  forming  an  infraorbital  plexus  with 
the  infraorbital  branch  of  the  maxillary  nerve.  These  branches  also  supply  the 
small  muscles  of  the  nose.  The  lower  deep  branches  supply  the  Buccinator  and 
Orbicularis  oris,  and  join  with  filaments  of  the  buccinator  branch  of  the  mandibular 
nerve. 

The  Mandibular  Branch  {ramus  marginaiis  Tnandibulos)  passes  forward  beneath 
the  Platysma  and  Triangularis,  supplying  the  muscles  of  the- lower  lip  and  chin, 
and  conmiunicating  with  the  mental  branch  of  the  inferior  alveolar  nerve. 

The  Cervical  Branch  {ramus  coUi)  runs  forward  beneath  the  Platysma,  and  forms 
a  series  of  arches  across  the  side  of  the  neck  over  the  suprahyoid  region.  One 
branch  descends  to  join  the  cervical  cutaneous  nerve  from  the  cervical  plexus; 
others  supply  the  Platysma. 

THE  ACOUSTIC  NERVE  (EIGHTH  NERVE). 

The  acoustic  nerve  consists  of  two  distinct  sets  of  fibers  which  differ  in  their 
peripheral  endings,  central  connections,  functions,  and  time  of  medullation.  It  is 
soft  in  texture  and  devoid  of  neiu'ilenmia. 
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Cochlear  Nerve. — ^The  cochlear  nerve  or  root,  the  nerve  of  hearing,  arises  from 
bipolar  cells  in  the  spiral  ganglion  of  the  cochlea,  situated  near  the  inner  edge  of 
the  osseous  spiral  lamina.  The  peripheral  fibers  pass  to  the  organ  of  Corti.  The 
central  ones  pass  down  the  modiolus  and  then  through  the  foramina  of  the  tractus 
spiralis  foraminosus  or  through  the  foramen  oentrale  into  the  lateral  or  outer  end 
of  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  The  nerve  passes  along  the  internal  auditorj- 
meatus  with  the  vestibular  netve  and  across  tiie  subarachnoid  space,  just  above 
the  flocculus,  almost  directly  medialward  toward  the  inferior  peduncle  to  terminate 
in  the  cochlear  nucleus. 

The  cochlear  nerve  is  placed  lateral  to  the  vestibular  root.  Its  fibers  end  in  two 
nuclei:  one,  the  accessory  nucleus,  lies  immediately  in  front  of  the  inferior  peduncle; 
the  other,  the  taberculum  acnsticum,  somewhat  lateral  to  it. 

The  stnsd  medollares  {strice  acusticasi)  are  the  axons  of  the  cells  of  the  tuberculum 
acusticum.  They  pass  over  the  inferior  peduncle,  and  across  the  rhomboid  fossa 
to  the  median  sulcus.  Here  they  dip  into  the  substance  of  the  pons,  to  end  around 
the  cells  of  the  superior  olivary  nuclei  of  both  sides.  There  are,  however,  other 
fibers,  and  these  are  both  direct  and  crossed,  which  pass  into  the  lateral  lemniscus. 
The  cells  of  the  accessory  nucleus  give  origin  to  fibers  which  run  transversely  in  the 
pons  and  constitute  the  trapezium.  Of  the  trapezoid  fibers  some  end  around  the 
cells  of  thQ  superior  olivary  nucleus  or  of  the  trapezoid  nucleus  of  the  same  or 
opposite  side,  while  others,  crossed  or  uncrossed,  pass  directly  into  the  lateral 
lemniscus. 

If  the  further  connections  of  the  cochlear  nerve  of  one  side,  say  the  left,  be  con- 
sidered, it  is  found  that  they  lie  lateral  to  the  main  sensory  tract,  the  lemniscus, 
and  are  therefore  termed  the  lateral  lemniscus.  The  fibers  comprising  the  left 
lateral  lemniscus  arise  in  the  superior  olivary  and  trapezoid  nuclei  of  the  same  or 
opposite  side,  while  others  are  the  uninterrupted  fibers  already  alluded  to,  and  these 
are  either  crossed  or  uncrossed,  the  former  being  the  axons  of  the  cells  of  the  right 
accessory  nucleus  or  of  the  cells  of  the  right  tuberculimi  acusticum,  while  the 
latter  are  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  left  nuclei.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  lateral 
lemniscus  there  is  a  collection  of  nerve  cells,  the  nucleus  of  the  lateral  leamisciu, 
aroimd  the  cells  of  which  some  of  the  fibers  arborize  and  from  the  cells  of  which 
axons  originate  to  continue  upward  the  tract  of  the  lateral  lemniscus.  The  ultimate 
ending  of  the  left  lateral  lemniscus  is  partly  in  the  opposite  medial  geniculate 
body,  and  partly  in  the  inferior  colliculi.  From  the  cells  of  these  bodies  new  fibers 
arise  and  ascend  in  the  occipital  part  of  the  internal  capsule  to  reach  the  posterior 
three-fifths  of  the  left  superior  temporal  gyrus  and  the  transverse  temporal  gyri. 

Vestibular  Nerve. — The  vestibular  nerve  or  root,  the  nerve  of  eqaflifaratioii, 
arises  from  bipolar  cells  in  the  vestibular  ganglion,  ganglion  of  Scarpa,  which  is 
situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  end  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  The 
peripheral  fibers  divide  into  three  branches:  the  superior  branch  passes  through 
the  foramina  in  the  Area  vestibularis  superior  and  ends  in  the  utricle  and  in  the 
ampullae  of  the  superior  and  lateral  semicircular  ducts;  the  fibers  of  the  inferior 
branch  traverse  the  foramina  in  the  area  vestibularis  inferior  and  end  in  the  saccule; 
the  posterior  branch  runs  through  the  foramen  singulare  and  supplies  the  ampulla 
of  the  posterior  semicircular  duct. 

THE  GL0S80PHABTNGEAL  NERVE  (N.  GLOSSOPHABTNGEUS;  NINTH 

NERVE)  (Figs.  791,  792,  793). 

The  glossopharyngeal  nerve  contains  both  motor  axid  seasory  filw»%  and  is  dis- 
tributed, as  its  name  implies,  to  the  tongue  and  pharynx.  It  is  tie  nerve  of  ordinary- 
sensation  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  fauces,  and  palatine  tonsil,  and 
.the  nerve  of  taste  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue.    It  is  attached  by  three  or 
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four  filaments  to  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  groove  between 
the  olive  and  the  inferior  peduncle. 

The  WDSKxry  fibers  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  superior  and  petrous  ganglia,  which 
are  situated  on  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  and  will  be  presently  described.  When 
traced  into  the  medulla, 
some  of  the  sensory  fibers, 
probably  sympathetic  af- 
ferent, end  by  arborizing 
around  the  cells  of  the 
upper  part  of  a  nucleus 
which  lies  beneath  the  ala 
cinarea  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  rhomboid  fossa.  Many 
of  the  fibers,  probably  the 
taste  fibers,  contribute  to 
form  a  strand,  named  the 
fasciculus  solitarius,  which 
descends  in  the  medulla 
oblongata.  Associated  with 
this  strand  are  numerous 
nerve  cells,  and  around 
these  the  fibers  of  the 
fasciculus  end.  The  so- 
matic sensory  fibers,  few  in 
number,  are  said  to  join 
the  spinal  tract  of  the  tri- 
geminal nerve. 

The  somatic  motor  fibers 
spring  from  the  cells  of  the 
naclems  ambigaus,  which  lies  some  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  rhomboid  fossa 
in  the  lateral  part  of  the  medulla  and  is  continuous  below  with  the  anterior  gray 
column  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  From  this  nucleus  the  fibers  are  first  directed 
backward,  and  then  they  bend  forward  and  lateralward  to  join  the  fibers  of  the 
sensory  root.  The  nucleus  ambiguus  gives  origin  to  the  motor  branches  of  the 
glossopharyngeal  and  vagus  nerves,  and  to  the  cranial  part  of  the  accessory  nerve. 

The  sympathetic  efferent  fibers  from  the  nucleus  beneath  the  ala  cinerea,  the  dorsal 
nucleus,  are  probably  both  preganglionic  motor  fibers  and  preganglionic  secretory 
fibers  of  the  sympathetic  system.  The  secretory  fibers  pass  to  the  otic  ganglion 
and  from  it  secondary  neiwons  are  distributed  to  the  parotid  gland.  Some  authors 
describe  these  fibers  as  arising  from  a  distinct  nucleus  the  inferior  salivatory 
nucleus,  which  lies  near  the  dorsal  nucleus. 

From  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  passes  lateralward 
across  the  flocculus,  and  leaves  the  skull  through  the  central  part  of  the  jugular 
foramen,  in  a  separate  sheath  of  the  diu*a  mater,  lateral  to  and  in  front  of  the  vagus 
and  accessory  nerves  (Fig.  792).  In  itsi  passage  through  the  jugular  foramen, 
it  grooves  the  lower  border  of  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone;  and,  at  its 
exit  from  the  skidl,  passes  forward  between  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  internal 
carotid  artery;  it  descends  in  front  of  the  latter  vessel,  and  beneath  the  styloid 
process  and  the  muscles  connected  with  it,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  Stylo- 
pharyngeus.  It  then  ciu^es  forward,  forming  an  arch  on  the  side  of  the  neck 
and  lying  upon  the  Stylopharyngeus  and  Constrictor  pharyngis  medius.  Thence 
it  passes  under  cover  of  the  Hyoglossus,  and  is  finally  distributed  to  the  palatine 
tonsil,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  mouth. 


Fl«.  791. — ^Plan  <^  upper  portiona  of  gloMophacynceal,  racua.  and 

aooMaory  nenrea. 
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In  passing  through  the  jugular  foramen,  the  nerve  presents  two  ganglia,  the 
aapfliior  and  the  petnnu  (Fig.  791). 

The  StqMiior  Oanglion  {ganglion  awperiia;  jugvlar  ganglion)  is  situated  in  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  groove  in  which  the  nerve  is  lodged  during  its  passage  through 
the  jugul&r  foramen.  It  is  very  small,  and  is  usually  regarded  as  a  detached 
portion  of  the  petrous  ganglion. 

The  Petrous  Ganglion  (ganglion  pelTO»um;  inferior  ganglion)  is  larger  than  the 
superior  and  is  situated  in  a  depression  in  the  lower  border  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone. 


{tnniafport) 


Fill.  797. — Upper  part  ot  medulla  apinalii  uid  hind-  uid  mid-br^u;  poaUrior  upeot.  flxpoand  in  •>*«, 

Branches  of  Commonicatian.— The  glossopharyngeal  nerve  communicates  with 
the  vtgUB,  sympathetic,  and  facial. 

The  branches  to  the  vagus  are  two  filaments  which  arise  from  the  petrous  gan- 
glion, one  passing  to  the  auricular  branch,  and  the  other  to  the  jugular  ganglion, 
of  the  vagus.  The  petrous  ganglion  is  connected  by  a  filament  wi^  the  supeHor 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic.  The  branch  of  communication  with  the  faci^ 
perforates  tJhe  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus.  It  arwes  from  the  trunk  of  the 
glossopharyngeal  below  the  petrous  ganglion,  and  joins  the  facial  just  after  the  exit 
of  that  nerve  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen. 

Branches  ot  Distribntloa. — ^The  branches  of  distribution  of  the  glossopharyngeal 
are:  the  tympanic,  carotid,  pharynfeal,  mascnlar,  tonsillar,  and  linfBaL 
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The  Tympanic  Hftrre  {n.  iympanieus;  nerve  <4  Jacobson)  arises  from  the  petrous 
ganglion,  and  ascends  to  the  tympanic  cavity  through  a  small  canal  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  on 
the  ridge  which  separates  the 
carotid  canal  from  the  jugular 
fossa.  In  the  tympanic  cavity 
it  divides  into  branches  whidi 
fonn  the  tympanic  plexiu  and 
are  contained  in  grooves  upon 
the  surface  of  the  promontory. 
Thb  plexus  gives  off:  (1)  the 
lesser  superficial  petrosal  nerve; 
(2)  a  branch  to  join  the  greater 
superficial  petrosal  nerve;  and(3) 
branches  to  the  tympanic  cavity, 
an  of  which  will  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  middle  ear. 

The  Carotid  Branches  (n.  car- 
otjeotjfmpanicua  superior  end  n. 
caroticotympanieua  inferior)  de- 
scend along  the  trunk  of  the 
internal  carotid  artery  as  far  as 
its  origin,  communicating  with 
the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the 
vagus,  and  with  branches  of 
the  sympathetic. 

The  Pbaiynfeal  Branches  (rami 
pharjfngei)  are  three  or  four  fila- 
ments which  unite,  opposite  the 
Constrictor  pharyngis  medius, 
with  the  pharyngeal  branches  of 
the  vagus  and  sympathetic,  to 
form  the  pharynfeal  plexus; 
branches  from  €  is  plexus  per- 
forate the  muscular  coat  of  the 
pharynx  and  supply  its  musdes 
and  mucous  membrane. 

The  Hnsenlar  Branch  {ramus 
styhpharyngeus)  is  distributed 
to  the  Stylopharyngeus. 

The  Tonsillar  Branches  (rami 
ionsiUares)  supply  the  palatine 
tonsil,  forming  around  it  a  plexus 
from  which  filaments  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  soft  palate  and 
fauces,  where  they  communicate 
with  the  palatine  nerves. 

The  T.iTignyi  Branches  {rami 
linguales)  are  two  in  number;  one 

supplies  the  papillie  vallatae  and  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  base  of  the 
tongue;  the  o&er  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  and  follicular  glands  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  and  communicates  with  the  lingual  nerve. 


a.  703. — Couns  and  diatributioi 
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THE  VAGUS  NERVE  (N.  VAGUS;  TENTH  NERVE;  PNEUMOGASTBIG 

NERVE)  (Figs.  791,  792,  793). 

The  yafftu  nerve  is  composed  of  both  motor  and  sensory  fibers,  and  has  a  more 
extensive  course  and  distribution  than  any  of  the  other  cranial  nerves,  since  it 
passes  through  the  neck  and  thorax  to  the  abdomen. 

The  vagus  is  attached  by  eight  or  ten  filaments  to  the  medulla  oblongata  in  the 
groove  between  the  olive  and  the  inferior  peduncle,  below  the  glossopharyngeal. 
The  senaory  fibers  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  jugular  ganglion  and  ganglion  nodosum 
of  the  nerve,  and,  when  traced  into  the  medulla  oblongata  mostly  end  by  arborizing 
around  the  cells  of  the  inferior  part  of  a  nucleus  which  lies  beneath  the  ala  cinerea 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  rhomboid  fossa.  These  are  the  sympathetic  aiTerent  fibers. 
Some  of  the  sensory  fibers  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  have  been  seen  to  end  in 
the  upper  part  of  this  nucleus.  A  few  of  the  sensory  fibers  of  the  vagus,  probably 
taste  fibers,  descend  in  the  fasciculus  solitarius  and  end  around  its  cells.  The  somatic 
sensory  fibers,  few  in  niunber,  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  external  auditory' 
meatus  and  the  back  of  the  ear,  probably  join  the  spinal  tract  of  the  trigeminal  ks 
it  descends  in  the  nsedulla.  The  somatic  motor  fibers  arise  from  the  cells  of  the 
nucleus  ambiguus,  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  motor  root  of  the 
glossopharyngeal  nerve. 

The  sympathetic  efferent  fibers,  distributed  probably  as  preganglionic  fibers  to 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  i.  e,,  as  motor  fibers  to  the  bronchial  tree, 
inhibitory  fibers  to  the  heart,  motor  fibers  to  the  esophagus,  stomach,  small  mtes- 
tine  and  gall  passages,  and  as  secretory  fibers  to  the  stomach  and  pancreas,  arise 
from  the  dorsal  nucleus  of  the  vagus. 

The  filaments  of  the  nerve  unite,  and  form  a  flat  cord,  which  passes  beneath 
the  flocculus  to  the  jugular  foramen,  through  which  it  leaves  the  cranium.  In 
emerging  through  this  opening,  the  vagus  is  accompanied  by  and  contained  in 
the  same  sheath  of  dura  mater  with  the  accessory  nerve,  a  septum  separating 
them  from  the  glossopharyngeal  which  lies  in  front  (Fig.  792).  In  this  situation 
the  vagus  presents  a  well-marked  ganglionic  enlargement,  which  is  called  the  jufiilar 
ganglion  (ganglion  of  the  root) ;  to  it  the  accessory  nerve  is  connected  by  one  or 
two  filaments.  After  its  exit  from  the  jugular  foramen  the  vagus  is  join^  by  the 
cranial  portion  of  the  accessory  nerve,  and  enlarges  into  a  second  gangliform  swell- 
ing, called  the  ganglion  nodosun  (ganglion  of  the  trunk) ;  through  this  the  fibers  of  the 
cranial  portion  of  the  accessory  pass  without  interruption,  being  principally 
distributed  to  the  pharyngeal  and  sui>erior  laryngeal  branches  of  the  vagus,  but 
some  of  its  fibers  descend  in  the  trunk"  of  the  vagus,  to  be  distributed  with  the 
recurrent  nerve  and  probably  also  with  the  cardiac  nerves. 

The  vagus  nerve  passes,  vertically  down  the  neck  within  the  carotid  sheatii, 
lying  between  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  internal  carotid  artery  as  far  as  the 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  then  between  the  same  vein  and  the 
common  carotid  artery  to  the  root  of  the  neck.  The  further  course  of  the  nerve 
differs  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

On  the  right  side,  the  nerve  passes  across  the  subclavian  artery  between  it  and 
the  right  innominate  vein,  and  descends  by  the  side  of  the  trachea  to  the  back  of 
the  root  of  the  lung,  where  it  spreads  out  in  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexos.  From 
the  lower  part  of  this  plexus  two  cords  descend  on  the  esophagus,  and  divide  to 
form,  with  branches  from  the  opposite  nerve,  the  esophageal  plexus.  Below,  these 
branches  are  collected  into  a  single  cord,  which  runs  along  the  back  of  the  esophagus 
enters  the  abdomen,  and  is  distributed  to  the  postero-inf erior  surface  of  the  stomach, 
joining  the  left  side  of  the  celiac  plexus,  and  sending  filaments  to  the  lienal  plexus. 

On  the  left  side,  the  vagus  enters  the  thorax  between  the  left  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian arteries,  behind  the  left  iimominate  vein.    It  crosses  the  left  side  of  the 
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arch  of  the  aorta,  and  descends  behind  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  forming  there 
the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus.  From  this  it  runs  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
esophagus,  where  it  imites  with  the  nerve  of  the  right  side  in  the  esophageal 
idezns,  and  is  continued  to  the  stomach,  distributing  branches  over  its  antero- 
superior  surface;  some  of  these  extend  over  the  fundus,  and  others  along  the  lesser 
curvature.  Filaments  from  these  branches  enter  the  lesser  omentum,  and  join  the 
hepatic  plexus. 

The  Jugular  Qanglion  (ganglion  jugulare;  ganglion  of  the  root)  is  of  a  grayish 
color,  spherical  in  form,  about  4  mm.  in  diameter. 

Brandies  of  Canmumication. — ^This  ganglion  is  connected  by  several  delicate 
filaments  to  the  cranial  portion  of  the  accessory  nerve;  it  also  cominunibates  by 
a  twig  with  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  glossopharyngeal,  with  the  facial  nerve 
by  means  of  its  auricular  branch,  and  with  the  sympathetic  by  means  of  an  ascend- 
ing filament  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion. 

The  Ganglion  Nodosum  (ganglion  of  the  trunk;  inferior  ganglion)  is  cylindrical 
in  form,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  2.5  cm.  in  length.  Passing  through  it  is  the  cranial 
portion  of  the  accessory  nerve,  which  blends  with  the  vagus  below  the  ganglion. 

Brandies  of  Commnnication. — ^This  ganglion  is  connected  with  the  hypoglossal, 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  loop  between  the  first 
and  second  cervical  nerves. 

Brandies  of  Distribution. — ^The  branches  of  distribution  of  the  vagus  are: 

In  the  Jugular  Fossa Ai3S^* 

'  Pharyngeal. 
Superior  laryngeal. 
Recurrent. 
Superior  cardiac. 

(Inferior  cardiac. 
Anterior  bronchial. 
Posterior  bronchial. 
Esophageal. 
[  Gastric. 

In  the  Abdomen <  Celiac. 

Hepatic. 

The  Meningeal  Branch  (ramus  meningeus;  dural  branch)  is  a  recurrent  filament 
given  off  from  the  jugular  ganglion;  it  is  distributed  to  the  dura  mater  in  the 
posterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  Auricular  Branch  (ramus  auricvlaris;  nerve  of  Arnold)  arises  from  the  jugular 
ganglion,  and  is  joined  soon  after  its  origin  by  a  filament  from  the  petrous  ganglion 
of  the  glossopharyngeal;  it  passes  behind  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  enters  the 
mastoid  canaliculus  on  the  lateral  wall  of  the  jugular  fossa.  Traversing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  temporal  bone,  it  crosses  the  facial  canal  about  4  nmi.  above  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen,  and  here  it  gives  off  an  ascending  branch  which  joins  the  facial 
nerve.  The  nerve  reaches  the  surface  by  passing  through  the  tympanomastoid 
fissure  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  tympanic  part  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  divides  into  two  branches:  one  joins  the  posterior  auricular  nerve,  the  other 
is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  auricula  and  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  external  acoustic  meatus. 

The  Pharyngeal  Branch  (ramus  pharyngeus),  the  principal  motor  nerve  of  the 
pharynx,  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ganglion  nodosum,  and  consists  prin- 
cipally of  filaments  from  ihe  cranial  portion  of  the  accessory  nerve.  It  passes 
across  the  internal  carotid  artery  to  the  upper  border  of  the  Constrictor  pharyngis 


In  the  Neck 
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medius^  where  it  divides  into  numerous  filaments,  which  join  with  branches  from 
the  glossopharyngeal,  sympathetic,  and  external  laryngeal  to  form  the  pharyngeal 
plems.  From  the  plexus,  branches  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate,  except  the  Tensor 
veli  palatini.  A  minute  filament  descends  and  joins  the  hypoglossal  nerve  as  it 
winds  around  the  occipital  artery. 

The  Superior  Laryngeal  Nerve  (n.  laryngeua  superior)  larger  than  the  preceding, 
arises  from  the  middle  of  the  ganglion  nodosum  and  in  its  course  receives  a  branch 
from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic.  It  descends,  by  tiie  side  of 
the  pharynx,  behind  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  divides  into  two  branches, 
external  and  internal. 

The  eztcoxial  branch  {ramus  extemus),  the  smaller,  descends  on  the  larynx,  beneath 
the  Stemothyreoideus,  to  supply  the  Cricothyreoideus.  It  gives  branches  to  the 
pharyngeal  plexus  and  the  Constrictor  pharyngis  inferior,  and  conmiunicates  with 
the  superior  cardiac  nerve,  behind  the  common  carotid  artery. 

The  internal  branch  (ramus  irUemus)  descends  to  the  hyothyroid  membrane, 
pierces  it  in  company  with  the  superior  laryngeal  artery,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx.  Of  these  branches  some  are  distributed  to  the 
epiglottis,  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  epiglottic  glands;  others  pass  backward, 
in  the  ary epiglottic  fold,  to  supply  the  mucous  membrane  surrounding  the  entrance 
of  the  larynx,,  and  that  lining  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  as  low  down  as  the  vocal 
folds.  A  filament  descends  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  joins  the  recurrent  nerve. 

The  Becurrent  Nerve  (n.  recurrens;  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve)  arises, 
on  the  right  side,  in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery;  winds  from  before  back- 
ward around  that  vessel,  and  ascends  obliquely  to  the  side  of  the  trachea  behmd 
the  common  carotid  artery,  and  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery.  On  the  fefif  side,  it  arises  on  the  left  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  winds 
below  the  aorta  at  the  point  where  the  ligamentum  arteriosiun  is  attached,  and  then 
ascends  to  the  side  of  the  trachea.  The  nerve  on  either  side  ascends  in  the  groove 
between  the  trachea  and  esophagus,  passes  under  the  lower  border  of  the  Con- 
strictor pharyngis  inferior,  and  enters  the  larynx  behind  the  articulation  of  the 
inferior  comu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  the  cricoid;  it  is  distributed  to  all  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  excepting  the^Trrit^^^^^^^idP""  It  commumcateTwith  the 
inteiiial  braudi  uf  Ihtfsuperior  laryngeal  nerve,  and  gives  oflF  a  few  filaments  to 
the  mucous  membraijie  of  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx. 

As  the  recurrent  nerve  hooks  around  the  subclavian  artery  or  aorta,  it  gives 
off  several  cardiac  filaments  to  the  deep  part  of  the  cardiac  plexus.  As  it  ascends 
in  the  neck  it  gives  off  branches,  more  niunerous  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side, 
to  the  mucous  membrane  and  muscular  coat  of  the  esophagus;  branches  to  the 
mucous  membrane  and  muscular  fibers  of  the  trachea;  and  some  pharyngeal 
filaments  to  th^  Constrictor  pharyngis  inferior. 

The  Superior  Cardiac  Branches  (rami  cardiaci  superior es;  cervical  cardiac  branches), 
two  or  three  in  number,  arise  from  the  vagus,  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
neck. 

The  upper  branches  are  small,  and  communicate  with  the  cardiac  branches 
of  the  sympathetic.    They  can  be  traced  to  the  deep  part  of  the  cardiac  plexus. 

The  lower  branch  arises  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  just  above  the  first  rib.  That 
from  the  right  vagus  passes  in  front  or  by  the  side  of  the  innominate  arterj',  and 
proceeds  to  the  deep  part  of  the  cardiac  plexus;  that  from  the  left  runs  down  across 
the  left  side  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  joins  the  superficial  part  of  the  cardiac 
plexus. 

The  Inferior  Cardiac  Branches  (rami  cardiaci  inferiores;  thoracic  cardiac  branches), 
on  the  right  side,  arise  from  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  as  it  lies  by  the  side  of  the 
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trachea,  and  from  its  recurrent  nerve;  on  the  left  side  from  the  recurrent  nerve  only; 
passing  inward,  they  end  in  the  deep  part  of  the  cardiac  plexus. 

The  Anterior  Branchial  Branches  (rami  bronchioles  anterwres;  anterior  or  ventral 
pulmonary  branches),  two  or  three  in  number,  and  of  small  size,  are  distributed 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  root  of  the  lung.  They  join  with  filaments  from  the 
sympathetic,  and  form  the  anterior  pulmonary  plems. 

The  Posterior  Branchial  Branches  (rami  bronckiales^  posteriores;  posterior  or  dorsal 
pulmonary  branches),  more  numerous  and  larger  than  the  anterior,  are  distributed 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  root  of  the  lung;  they  are  joined  by  filaments  from 
the  third  and  fourth  (sometimes  also  from  the  first  and  second)  thoracic  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  trunk,  and  form  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexos.  Branches  from 
this  plexus  accompany  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi  through  the  substance  of 
the  lung. 

The  Esophageal  Branches  (rami  cssophagei)  are  given  off  both  above  and  below 
the  bronchial  branches;  the  lower  are  numerous  and  larger  than  the  upper.  They 
form,  together  with  the  branches  from  the  opposite  nerve,  the  esophageal  plexus. 
From  this  plexus  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  back  of  the  pericardium. 

The  Gastric  Branches  (rami  gastrid)  are  distributed  to  the  stomach.  The  right 
vagus  forms  the  posterior  gastric  plexus  on  the  postero-inf erior  surface  of  the  stomach 
and  the  left  the  anterior  gastric  plexos  on  the  antero-superior  surface. 

The  Celiac  Branches  (rami  cadiad)  are  mainly  derived  from  the  right  vagus:  they 
join  the  celiac  plexus  and  through  it  supply  branches  to.  the  pancreas,  spleen, 
kidneys,  suprarenal  bodies,  and  intestine. 

The  Hepatic  Branches  (rami  hepaMci)  arise  from  the  left  vagus :  they  join  the  hepatic 
plexus  and  through  it  are  conveyed  to  the  liver. 


THE  ACCESSOBT  NERVE  (N.  ACCESSOBIUS;  ELEVENTH  NERVE; 
SPINAL  ACCESSORT  NERVE)   (Figs.  792,  793,  794). 

The  accessory  nerve  consists  of  two  parts :  a  cranial  and  a  spinal. 

The  Cranial  Part  (ramv^s  internum;  accessory  portion)  is  the  smaller  of  the  two. 
Its  fibers  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  ambiguns  and  emerge  as  four  or  five 
delicate  rootlets  from  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  below  the  roots  of  the 
vagus.  It  runs  lateralward  to  the  jugular  foramen,  where  it  interchanges  fibers 
with  the  spinal  portion  or  becomes  united  to  it  for  a  short  distance;  here  it  is  also 
connected  by  one  or  two  filaments  with  the  jugular  ganglion  of  the  vagus.  It 
then  passes  through  the  jugular  foramen,  separates  from  the  spinal  portion  and 
is  continued  over  the  surface  of  the  ganglion  nodosum  of  the  vagus,  to  the  surface  of 
which  it  is  adherent,  and  is  distributed  principally  to  the  pharyngeal  and  superior 
laryngeal  branches  of  the  vagus.  Through  the  pharyngeal  branch  it  probably  sup- 
plies the  Musculus  uvulae  and  Levator  veli  palatini.  Some  few  filaments  from  it 
are  continued  into  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  below  the  ganglion,  to  be  distributed  with 
the  recurrent  nerve  and  probably  also  with  the  cardiac  nerves. 

The  Spinal  Part  (ramus  externum;  spirud  portion)  is  firm  in  texture,  and  its  fibers 
arise  from  the  motor  cells  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  anterior  colimm  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance of  the  medulla  spinalis  as  low  as  the  fifth  cervical  nerve.  Passing  through  the 
lateral  funiculus  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  they  emerge  on  its  surface  and  unite  to 
form  a  single  trunk,  which  ascends  between  the  ligamentum  denticulatum  and  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  magnum, 
and  is  then  directed  to  the  jugular  foramen,  through  which  it  passes,  lying  in  the 
same  sheath  of  dura  mater  as  the  vagus,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  fold  of  the 
arachnoid.  In  the  jugular  foramen,  it  receives  one  or  two  filaments  from  the 
cranial  part  of  the  nerve,  or  else  joins  it  for  a  short  distance  and  then  separates  from 
68 
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it  again.  As  its  exit  from  the  jufpilar  foramen,  it  runs  backward  in  front  of  the 
internal  jugular  vein  in  66.6  per  cent,  of  cases,  and  behind  in  it  33.3  per  cent. 
(Tandler).  The  nerve  then  descends  obliquely  behind  the  Digastricus  and  Stjio- 
hyoideus  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Sternocleidomastoideus;  it  pierces  this  muscle, 
and  courses  obliqudy  across  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  to  end  in  the  dwp 
surface  of  the  Trapezius.  As  it  traverses  the  Stemocleid(Mnastoideus  it  gives  several 
filaments  to  the  muscle,  and  joins  with  branches  from  the  second  cervical  nerve. 
In  the  posterior  triangle  it  umtes  with  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves,  while 
beneath  the  Trapezius  it  forms  a  plexus  with  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nen'es, 
and  from  this  plexus  fibers  are  distributed  to  the  muscle. 


Flo.  TM.— Hrpc«liiasl  Derre.  corrlal  planu,  ud  their 


THE   HTPOQLOSSAL  NEBTE    (N.   HIPOOLOSSUS;  TWELFTH   MEBTB) 
(figs.  794,  795). 

The  hn>oclo8sal  nerre  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue. 

Its  fibers  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  brpoflossal  naclens,  which  is  an  upward 
prolongation  of  the  base  of  the  anterior  column  of  gray  substance  of  the  medulla 
spinalis.  This  nucleus  is  about  2  cm.  in  length,  and  its  upper  part  corresponds 
with  the  trifoniim  hypogloaai,  or  lower  portion  of  the  medial  eminence  of  the  rhom- 
boid fossa  {page  779).  The  lower  part  of  the  nucleus  extends  downward  into  the 
closed  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  there  lies  in  relation  to  the  ventro-laterai 
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aspect  of  the  central  canal.    The  fibers  run  forward  through  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  emerge  in  the  antero-lateral  sulcus  between  the  pyramid  and  the  olive. 

The  rootlets  of  this  nerve  are  collected  into  two  bundles,  which  perforate  the 
dura  mater  separately,  opposite  the  hypoglossal  canal  in  the  occipital  bone,  and 
unite  together  after  their  passage  through  it;  in  some  cases  the  canal  is  divided 
into  two  by  a  small  bony  spicule.  The  nerve  descends  almost  vertically  to  a  point 
corresponding  with  the  angle  of  the  mandible.  It  is  at  first  deeply  seated  beneath 
the  internal  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein,  and  intimately  cohnected  with 
the  vagus  nerve;  it  then  passes  forward  between  the  vein  and  artery,  and  lower 
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Fig.  795. — ^Plon  of  lorposlooBal  nerve. 

down  in  Ihe  neck  becomes  superficial  below  the  Digastricus.  The  nerve  then  loops 
around  the  occipital  artery,  and  crosses  the  external  carotid  and  lingual  arteries 
below  the  tendon  of  the  Digastricus.  It  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Digas- 
tricus, the  Stylohyoideus,  and  the  Mylohyoideus,  lying  between  the  last-named 
muscle  and  the  Hyoglossus,  and  conmiunicates  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  Hyo- 
glossus  with  the  lingual  nerve;  it  is  then  continued  forward  in  the  fibers  of  the 
Genioglossus  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  distributing  branches  to  its  muscular 
substance. 
Branches  of  Communication. — Its  branches  of  communication  are,  with  the 

Vagus.  First  and  second  cervical  nerves. 

Sympathetic.  Lingual. 

The  communications  with  the  vagus  take  place  close  to  the  skull,  numerous 
filaments  passing  between  the  hypoglossal  and  the  ganglion  nodosum  of  the  vagus 
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through  the  mass  of  connective  tissue  which  unites  the  two  nerves.    As  the  nerve 
winds  around  the  occipital  artery  it  gives  off  a  filament  to  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 

The  communication  with  the  sympathetic  takes  place  opposite  the  adas  by 
branches  derived  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  in  the  same  situation 
the  nerve  is  joined  by  a  filament  derived  from  the  loop  connecting  the  first  and 
second  cervical  nerves. 

The  communications  with  the  lingual  take  place  near  the  anterior  border  of  the 
Hyoglossus  by  numerous  filaments  which  ascend  upon  the  muscle. 

Branches  of  Distribution. — ^The  branches  of  distribution  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
are: 

Meningeal.  Thyrohyoid. 

Descending.  Muscular. 

Of  these  branches,  the  meningeal,  descending,  thyrohyoid,  and  the  muscular 
twig  to  the  Geniohyoideus,  are  probably  derived  mainly  from  the  branch  which 
passes  from  the  loop  between  the  first  and  second  cervical  to  join  the  h>T)oglossal 
(Fig.  795). 

Meninc®<^  Branches  {iural  branches). — ^As  the  hypoglossal  nerve  passes  through 
the  hypoglossal  canal  it  gives  off,  according  to  Luschka,  several  filaments  to  the 
dura  mater  in  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skulL 

The  Descending  Bamus  (ramus  descendens;  descendens  hypoglossi),  long  and  slender, 
quits  the  hypoglossal  where  it  turns  around  the  occipital  artery  and  descends  in 
front  of  or  in  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels;  it  gives  a  branch  to  the  superior 
belly  of  the  Omohyoideus,  and  then  joins  the  commiinicantes  cervicales  from  the 
second  and  third  cervical  nerves;  just  below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  to  form  a  loop, 
the  ansa  hypoglossi.  From  the  convexity  of  this  loop  branches  pass  to  supply 
the  Stemohyoideus,  the  Sternothyreoideus,  and  the  inferior  belly  of  the  Omo- 
hyoideus. According  to  Arnold,  another  filament  descends  in  front  of  the  vessels 
in.to  the  thorax,  and  joins  the  cardiac  and  phrenic  nerves. 

The  Thyrohjoid  Branch  (ramus  thyreohyoideus)  arises  from  the  hypoglossal  near 
the  posterior  border  of  the  hyoglossus;  it  runs  obliquely  across  the  greater  corau 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  supplies  tiie  Thyreohyoideus  muscle. 

The  Muscular  Branches  are  distributed  to  the  Styloglossus,  Hyoglossus,  Genio- 
hyoideus, and  Genioglossus.  At  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  numerous  slender 
branches  pass  upward  into  the  substance  of  the  organ  to  supply  its  intrinsic  muscles. 

THE  SPINAL  NSBVES  (NEBVI  SPINALES). 

The  spinal  nerves  spring  from  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  are  transmitted  through 
the  intervertebral  foramina.  They  number  thirty-one  pairs,  which  are  grouped 
as  follows:   Cervical,  8;  Thoracic,  12;  Lumbar,  5;  Sacral,  5;  Coccygeal,  1. 

The  first  cervical  nerve  emerges  from  the  vertebral  canal  between  the  occipital 
bone  and  the  atlas,  and  is  therefore  called  the  suboccipital  nerve;  the  eighth  issues 
between  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  thoracic  vertebrae. 

Nerve^  Boots. — Each  nerve  is  attached  to  the  medulla  spinalis  by  two  roots, 
an  anterior  or  ventral,  and  a  posterior  or  dorsal,  the  latter  being  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  a  ganglion,  the  spinal  ganglion. 

The  Anterior  Boot  (radix  anterior;  ventral  root)  emerges  from  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  medulla  spinalis  as  a  number  of  rootlets  or  filaments  (fila  radictdaria), 
which  coalesce  to  form  two  bundles  near  the  intervertebral  foramen. 

The  Posterior  Boot  (radix  posterior;  dorsal  root)  is  larger  than  the  anterior  owing 
to  the  greater  size  and  number  of  its  rootlets;  these  are  attached  along  the  postero- 
lateral furrow  of  the  medulla  spinalis  and  unite  to  form  two  bundles  ^hich  join 
the  spinal  ganglion.  The  posterior  root  of  the  first  cervical  nerve  is  exceptional 
in  that  it  is  smaller  than  the  anterior;  it  is  occasionally  wanting. 
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The  Spinal  Qufllm  (s'^nglion  spinaU)  are  collections  of  nerve  cells  on  the  posterioi^ 
toots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Each  ganglion  is  oval  in  shape,  reddish  in  color,  and 
its  size  bears  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  nerve  root  on  which  it  is  situated;  it  is 
bifid  medially  where  it  is  joined  by  the  two  bundles  of  the  posterior  nerve  root. 
The  ganglia  are  usually  placed  in  the  intervertebral  foramina,  immediately  outside 
the  points  where  the  nerve  roots  perforate  the  dura  mater,  but  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule;  thus  the  ganglia  of  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves  lie  on  the  verte- 
bral arches  of  the  atlas  and  axis  respectively,  those  of  the  sacral  nerves  are  inside 
the  vertebral  canal,  while  that  on  the  posterior  root  of  the  coccygeal  nerve  is  placed 
within  the  sheath  of  dura  mater. 

Btroetora  (Fig.  638). — The  ganglia  coiuuBt  chiefly  of  unipolar  nerve  cells,  and  fiom  tbeee  the 
fibers  of  the  posterior  root  take  origin— the  single  process  of  each  cell  dividing  after  a  short  course 
into  a  central  fiber  which  enters  the  medulla  Spinalis  and  a  peripheral  fiber  which  runs  into  the 
spinal  nerve.  Two  other  forme  of  cells  are,  however,  present,  viz.:  (a)  the  cells  of  Dogiel,  whose 
ftiOQS  ramify  close  to  the. cell  (type  II,  of  Golgi),  and  are  distributed  entirely  within  the  ganglion; 
and  (b)  multipolar  cells  similar  to  those  found  in  the  sympathetic  gangha. 

The  ganglia  of  the  first  cervical  nerve  may  be  absent,  while  small  aberrant  gajiglia  consisting 
of  groups  of  nerve  cells  are  sometimes  found  on  the  posterior  roots  between  the  spinal  ganglia 
and  the  medulla  spinalis. 

Each  nerve  root  receives  a  covering  from  the  pia  mater,  and  is  loosely  invested 

by  the  arachnoid,  the  latter  being  prolonged  as  far  as  the  points  where  the  roota 

pierce  the  dura  mater.     The  two  roots 

pierce  the  dura  mater  separately,  each 

receiving  a  sheath  from  thb  membrane;      « 

where  the  roots  join  to  form  the  spinal 

nerve  this  sheath  is  continuous  with  the 

epineurium  of  the  nerve. 
Site  and  Direction. — The  roots  of  the 

upper  four  cenical  nerves  are   small, 

those  of  the  lower  four  are  large.    The 

posterior   roots   of   the  cervical  nerves 

bear   a   proportion   to  the   anterior   of 

three  to  one,  which  is  greater  than  in 

the  other  regions;  their  individual  fila-      m 

ments  are  also  larger  than  those  of  the 

anterior   roots.    The   posterior  root  of 

the  first  cervical  is  an  exception  to  thb 

rule,  being  smaller  than  the   anterior 

root;  in  eight  per  cent,  of  cases  it  is 

wanting.      The  roots  of  the  first  and 

second   cervical   nerves  are  short,  and 

run  nearly  horizontally  to  their  points  ■  ' 

of  exit  from  the  vertebral  canal.    From     •<" 

the  second  to  the  eighth  cervical  they 

are  directed   obliquely  downward,   the 

obliquity  and  length  of  the  roots  succes- 

avely  increasing;  the  distance,  however, 

between  the  level  of  attachment  of  any 

of  these  roots  to  the  medulla  spinalis  and 

the  points  of  exit  of  the  corresponding    riXutl^i^HkSTXIJiri.'^li^^SJS^'S 

nerves   never  exceeds  the  depth  of  one    "how  me  nerve  root».   {T«tut.) 

vertebra. 

The  roots  of  the  thoracic  nerves,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  of  small 
size,  and  the  posterior  only  slightly  exceed  the  anterior  in  thickness.  They  increase 
successively  in  length,  from  above  downward,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic 
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region  descend  in  contact  with  the  medulla  spinalis  for  a  dbtance  equal  to  the  bright 
of  at  least  two  vertebrae  before  they  emerge  from  the  vertebral  canal. 


xitA  »•/•«•  • 


FiQ.  797.— Distribution  of  cutaneous  nerves.    Ventral  aspect. 


The  roots  of  the  lower  lumbar  and  upper  sacral  nerves  are  the  largest,  and  their 
individual  filaments  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  spinal  nerves,  while  the  roots 
of  the  coccygeal  nerve  are  the  smallest. 
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The  roots  of  the  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccygeal  nerves  run  vertically  downward 
to  their  respective  exits,  and  as  the  medulla  spinalis  ends  near  the  lower  border 


Fxa.  708. — Distribution  of  eutaneouB  nerves.    Dorsal  aspect. 

of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  it  follows  that  the  length  of  the  successive  roots  must 
rapidly  increase.  As  already  mentioned  (page  750),  the  term  cauda  equina  is  applied 
to  this  collection  of  nerve  roots. 
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From  the  description  given  it  will  be  seen  that  ihe  largest  nerve  roots,  tunl 
consequently  the  largest  spinal  nerves,  are  attached  to  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
swellings  of  the  medulla  spinalis;  these  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  upper  and 
lower  limbs. 

Couwctions  with  SjmpathAtic. — Immediately  beyond  the  spinal  ganglion,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  nerve  roots  unite  to  form  the  spiual  nam  which  emerges 
through  the  intervertebral  foramen.  Each  spinal  nerve  receives  a  branch  (mj 
ramna  eommonicuu)  from  the  adjacent  ganglion  of  the  sympatheric  trunk,  while 
the  thoracic,  and  the  first  ^nd  second  lumbar  nerves  each  contribute  a  branch 
(irtiite  ramus  commnnicans)  to  the  adjoining  sympatheric  ganglion.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves  also  supply  white  rami;  these,  however,  are  not 
connected  with  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  trunk,  but  run  directly  into  the 
pelvic  plexuses  of  the  sympatheric. 


o 


\  SympaUtttU 


Mnuton. — Each  typical  Bpin&l  nerve  contains  fibers  belonging  to  two  systems,  Tii.,  the 
•MiUtle,  and  the  BympaaBtte  or  gplaaehnie,  as  well  as  fibers  connecting  theae  syst«ns  with  Mch 
other  (Rg.  799). 

1.  The  Minatie  ttbnt  are  efferent  and  afferent.  The«.^erenl/t&«r«  originate  in  the  cells  of  the 
aoteriiH'  column  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  r\m  outward  through  the  anterior  nerve  roots  to  the 
qiinal  nerve.  They  convey  impulses  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  are  continuous  from  thnr 
(»igin  to  tb«r  peripheral  distribution.  The  afferent  fiben  convey  impressions  inward  from  the 
skin,  etc.,  and  originate  in  the  unipolar  nerve  cells  of  the  spinsl  ganglia.  The  single  proceves 
of  these  cells  divide  into  peripheral  and  central  fiben,  and  the  latt«r  enter  the  medulla  spinalis 
through  the  posterior  nerve  roots. 

2.  The  sympattiatlc  fibers  are  also  efferent  and  afferent. .  The  efferent  fibers,  pregan^onic  fibeis, 
originate  in  the  lateral  column  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and  are  conveyed  through  the  anterior 
nerve  root  and  the  white  ramus  communicans  to  the  correspondii^  gangUon  of  the  sympathetic 
trunk;  here  they  may  end  by  forming  synapses  around  its  cells,  or  may  run  through  the  ganglion 
to  end  in  another  of  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  trunk,  or  in  a  more  distally  placed  gangUon 
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in  one  of  tbe  sympathetic  plexuaea.  In  all  waeB  they  end  by  foimiDg  eyuapeee  around  other  nerve 
celle.  Yram  the  cells  of  the  ganglia  of  the  eympathetic  trunk  other  fibers,  pastgangUonic  fibers, 
Ub  origin;  some  of  these  run  through  the  gray  rami  communicantea  to  join  the  spinal  serves,  along 
which  they  are  carried  to  the  bloodvessels  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  while  others  pass  to  the  viscera, 
either  directly  or  after  interruption  la  one  of  the  distal  ganglia.  Tbe  afferent  fibers  are  derived 
partly  from  the  unipolar  cells  and  partly  from  the  multipolar  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia.  Their  per- 
Ipbeisl  processes  are  carred  through  the  white  rami  communicantes,  and  after  paesing  through  one 
or  more  sympathetic  ganglia  (but  always  without  interruption  in  them)  finally  end  in  the  tiaauea  of 
tbe  viscera.  The  central  processes  of  the  unipolar  cells  enter  the  medulla  spinalis  through  the 
posterior  nerve  root  and  form  synapses  around  either  somatic  or  sympathetic  efferent  neurons,  thus 
completing  reflex  arcs.  The  dendrites  of  the  multipolar  nerve  cells  form  sj'napses  around  the  cells 
of  type  II  (cellBofI>ogiel}in  the  spinal  ganglia,  and  by  this  path  the  original  impulse  is  transferred 
fnni  the  sympathetic  to  the  somatic  system,  through  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  sensorium. 

Dinsions. — After  emei^ng  from  the  intervertebral  foramen,  each  spinal  nerve 
gives  off  a  small  meninceal  branch  which  reenters  the  vertebral  canal  through  the 
intervertebral  foramen  and  supplies  the  vertebree  and  their  ligaments,  and  the 
bloodvessels  of  the  medulla  spinalis  and  its  membranes.  The  spinal  nerve  then 
splits  into  a  poBterior  or  dorsftl,  and  an  anterior  or  ventrftl  division,  each  receiving 
fibres  from  both  nerve  roots. 


POSTERIOR  DinSIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL  NERVES  (RAMI  P08TEBIORE8). 

The  posterior  diviskHU  are  as  a  rule  smaller  than  the  anterior.  They  are  directed 
backward,  and,  with  the  exceptions  of  those  of  the  first  cervical,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  sacral,  and  the  coccygeal,  divide  into  medial  and  lateral  branches  for  the  supply 
of  the  muscles  and  skin  (Figs.  800,  801 ,  802)  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk. 


FiQ,  800.— FcaterioT  primary  dividoru  of  tha  i^ipcr  three  «rvi«l  nfrvM.     (Tatut.) 

The  Cervical  Nerves  (Nn.  Cervicales). 

The  posterior  division  of  tbe  first  cerrical  or  suboccipital  nerve  is  larger  than 
the  anterior  division,  and  emerges  above  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  beneath 
the  vertebral  artery.  It  enters  the  suboccipital  triangle  and  supplies  the  muscles 
which  bound  this  triangle,  viz.,  the  Hectus  capitis  posterior  major,  and  the  Obliqui 
superior  and  inferior;  it  gives  branches  also  to  the  Rectus  capitis  posterior  minor 


and  the  Semispinalia  capitis.    A  filament  from  the  branch  to  the  Obliquus  inferior 
joins  the  posterior  division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve. 

The  nerve  occasioaally  gives  off  &  cutaneous  branch  which  accompamefl  the  occipital  aii^ 
to  the  acalp,  imd  commuoicateB  with  the  ereat«r  And  leaser  occipital  nerves. 


Fio.  SOl.—DlMnuaof  Uie  dIaUibutioD  of  Fia.  802,— An**  ot  dlrtribution  of  tli*  cuUnecp*  branebM  if  t^ 

tlia    euUDSoui    bruolw*    of    tha  poitorior        poMeriar  ili*uiaiii  of  Uia  ipiiiBl  oarre*.     Tb*  »imi  of  Uw  niKtuI 
dirlaoD*  of  th«  ipiiuil  oarvaa.  bnnehaa  wa  In  bUnk.  thorn  of  tfaa  laWnl  Id  rad.  (H.  M.  JohsMn.) 

The  posteriOT  divuion  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  is  much  larger  than  the 
anterior  division,  and  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  cervical  posterior  divisions.  It 
emerges  between  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  lamina  of  the  axis,  below 
the  Obliquus  inferior.  It  supplies  a  twig  to  this  muscle,  receives  a  communicating 
filament  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  first  cervical,  and  then  divides  into  a 
lei^  medial  and  a  small  lateral  branch. 
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The  medial  branch  (ramus  medialis;  irUemal  branch),  called  from  its  size  and 
distribution  the  greater  occipital  narve  (n.  occipitalis  major;  great  occipital  nerve), 
ascends  obliquely  between  the  Obliquus  inferior  and  the  Semispinalis  capitis,  and 
pierces  the  latter  muscle  and  the  Trapezius  near  their  attachments  to  the  occipital 
bone  (Fig.  801).  It  is  then  joined  by  a  filament  from  the  medial  branch  of  the 
posterior  division  of  the  third  cervical,  and,  ascending  on  the  back  of  the  head 
with  the  occipital  artery,  divides  into  branches  which  communicate  with  the  lesser 
occipital  nerve  and  supply  the  skin  of  the  scalp  as  far  forward  as  the  vertex  of  the 
skull.  It  gives  off  muscidar  branches  to  the  Semispinalis  capitis,  and  occasionally 
a  twig  to  the  back  of  the  auricula.  The  lateral  branch  (ramus  lateralis;  external 
branch)  supplies  filaments  to  the  Splenius,  Longus  capitis,  and  Semispinalis  capitis, 
and  is  often  joined  by  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  third  cervical. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  third  cervical  is  intermediate  in  size  between  those 
of  the  second  and  fourth.  Its  medial  branch  runs  between  the  Semispinalis  capitis 
and  cervicis,  and,  piercing  the  Splenius  and  Trapezius,  ends  in  the  skin.  While 
under  the  Trapezius  it  gives  off  a  branch  called  the  third  occipital  n^re,  which  pierces 
the  Trapezius  and  ends  in  the  skin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the  head  (Fig. 
801).  It  lies  medial  to  the  greater  occipital  and  conmiunicates  with  it.  The 
lateral  branch  often  joins  that  of  the  second  cervical. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  suboccipital,  and  the  medial  branches  of  the  posterior  division 
of  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves  are  sometimes  joined  by  conmiunicating  loopts  to  form 
the  posterior  cervical  plexus  (Cruveilhier). 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  lower  five  cervical  nerves  divide  into  medial 
and  lateral  branches.  The  medial  branches  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  run  between  the 
Semispinales  cervicis  and  capitis,  and,  having  reached  the  spinous  processes, 
pierce  the  Splenius  and  Trapezius  to  end  in  the  skin  (Fig.  801).  Sometimes  the 
branch  of  the  fifth  fails  to  reach  the  skin.  Those  of  the  lower  three  nerves  are 
small,  and  end  in  the  Semispinales  cervicis  and  capitis,  Multifidus,  and  Inter- 
spinales.  The  lateral  branches  of  the  lower  five  nerves  supply  the  Iliocostalis 
cervicis,  Longissimus  cervicis,  and  Longissimus  capitis. 

The  Thoracic  Nerves  (Nn.  Thoracales). 

The  medial  branches  (ramus  medialis;  internal  branch)  of  the  posterior  divisions  of 
the  npper  six  thoracic  nerves  run  between  the  Semispinalis  dorsi  and  Multifidus, 
which  they  supply;  they  then  pierce  the  Rhomboidei  and  Trapezius,  and  reach 
the  skin  by  the  sides  of  the  spinous  processes  (Fig.  801).  The  medial  branches 
of  the  lower  six  are  distributed  chiefly  to  the  Multifidus  and  Longissimus  dorsi, 
occasionally  they  give  off  filaments  to  the  skin  near  the  middle  line. 

The  lateral  branches  (ramus  lateralis;  external  branch)  increase  in  size  from  above 
downward.  They  run  through  or  beneath  the  Longissimus  dorsi  to  the  interval 
between  it  and  the  Iliocostales,  and  supply  these  muscles;  the  lower  five  or  six 
also  give  off  cutaneous  branches  which  pierce  the  Serratus  posterior  inferior  and 
Latissimus  dorsi  in  a  line  with  the  angles  of  the  ribs  (Fig.  801).  The  lateral 
branches  of  a  variable  niunber  of  the  upper  thoracic  nerves  also  give  filaments 
to  the  skin.  The  lateral  branch  of  the  twelfth  thoracic,  after  sending  a  filament 
medlalward  along  the  iliac  crest,  passes  downward  to  the  skin  of  the  buttock. 

The  medial  cutaneous  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  thoracic  nerves  descend  for 
some  distance  close  to  the  spinous  processes  before  reaching  the  skin,  while  the  lateral  branches 
travel  downward  for  a  considerable  distance — ^it  may  be  as  much  as  the  breadth  of  four  ribs — 
before  they  become  superficial;  the  branch  from  the  twelfth  thoracic,  for  instance,  reaches  the 
aldn  only  a  httle  way  above  the  iliac  crest. ^ 

See  article  by  H.  M.  Johnston,  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phyaiology.  vol.  zliii. 
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Tbe  Lumbu  Nerves  (Nn.  Lumbales). 

The  medial  teuiclies  of  the  posterior  diyisioiu  of  the  Inmbu  nerres  run  close  to  the 
articular  processes  of  the  vertebne  and  end  in  the  Multifidus. 

The  lateral  branches  supply  the  Sacrospinalis.  The  upper  three  give  o£F  cutaneous 
nerves  which  pierce  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  at  the  lateral  border  of 
the  Sacrospinalis  and  descend  across  the  posterior  part  of  the  Uiac  crest  to  the  akio 
of  the  buttock  (Fig.  801),  some  of  their  twigs  running  as  far  as  the  level  of  the 
greater  trochanter. 


Fro.  803.— Tb  poatorior  divlaltHia  of  ths  gkcnt  nsrvn. 

The  Sactal  Nerres  (Kn.  Sacrales). 

The  posterior  divlHions  of  the  sacral  nerres  {rami  posterioret)  (Fig.  803)  an 
small,  and  diminish  in  size  from  above  downward;  they  emerge,  except  the  last, 
through  the  posterior  sacral  foramina.  The  upper  three  are  covered  at  their  points 
of  exit  by  the  Multifidus,  and  divide  into  medial  and  lateral  branches. 

The  medial  brancheB  are  small,  and  end  in  the  Multi£dus. 

The  lateral  branches  join  with  one  another  and  with  the  lateral  branches  of  the 
posterior  divisions  of  the  last  lumbar  and  fourth  sacral  to  form  loops  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  sacrum.  From  these  loops  branches  run  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
sacrotuberuus  ligament  and  form  a  second  series  of  loops  under  the  Gluteus  maxi- 
mus.  From  this  second  series  cutaneous  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  pierce 
the  Glutjeus  maximus  along  a  line  drawn  from  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  to 
the  tip  of  the  coccyx;  they  supply  the  skin  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  buttock. 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  lower  two  sacral  nerves  are  small  and  lie  below  the 
Multifidus.  They  do  not  divide  into  medial  and  lateral  branches,  but  unite  with 
each  other  and  with  the  posterior  division  of  the  coccygeal  nerve  to  form  loops  on 
the  back  of  the  sacrum ;  filaments  from  these  loops  supply  the  skin  over  the  cocc>x 
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The  Coccygeal  Nerve  (N.  Coccygeus). 

The  posterior  division  of  the  coccygeal  nerve  {ramus  posterior)  does  not  divide 
into  a  medial  and  a  lateral  branch,  J3ut  receives,  as  already  stated,  a  communicating 
branch  from  the  last  sacral;  it  is  distributed  to  the  skin  over  the  back  of  the  coccyx. 

ANTERIOR  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL  NERVES   (RAMI  ANTERIORES). 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  supply  the  antero-lateral  parts  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  limbs;  they  are  for  the  most  part  larger  than  the  posterior  divisions. 
In  the  thoracic  region  they  run  independently  of  one  another,  but  in  the  cervical, 
lumbar,  and  sacral  regions  they  unite  near  their  origins  to  form  plexuses. 

The  Cervical  Nerves  (Nn.  Cervicales). 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  cervical  nerves  (rami  anterior es)^  with  the  exception 
of  the  first,  pass  outward  between  the  Intertransversarii  anterior  and  posterior, 
lying  on  the  grooved  Upper  surfaces  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 
The  anterior  division  of  tiie  first  or  suboccipital  nerve  issues  from  the  vertebral  canal 
above  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  runs  forward  around  the  lateral  aspect 
of  its  superior  articular  process,  medial  to  the  vertebral  artery.  In  most  cases  it 
descends  medial  to  and  in  front  of  the  Rectus  capitis  lateralis,  but  occasionally  it 
pierces  the  muscle. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  upper  four  cenrical  nerves  unite  to  form  the  corneal 
plexus,  and  each  receives  a  gray  ramus  communicans  from  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  trunk.  Those  of  the  lower  four  cervical,  together  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  first  thoracic,  form  the  brachial  plexus.  They  each  receive 
a  gray  ramus  conmiunicans,  those  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  being  derived  from  the 
middle,  and  those  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  from  the  lowest,  cervical  ganglion 
of  the  sympathetic  trunk. 

The  Cervical  Plexus  (pfew«  cervicalis)  (Fig.  804). — ^The  cervical  plexus  is  formed 
by  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  upper  four  cervical  nerves;  each  nerve,  except 
the  first,  divides  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  branch,  and  the  branches  unite  to  form 
three  loops.  The  plexus  is  situated  opposite  the  upper  four  cervical  vertebree,  in 
front  of  the  Levator  scapulse  and  Scalenus  medius,  and  covered  by  the  Sterno- 
cleidomastoideus. 

Its  branches  are  divided  into  two  groups,  superficial  and  deep,  and  are  here 
given  in  tabular  form;  the  figures  following  the  names  indicate  the  nerves  from 
which  the  different  branches  take  origin: 

Smaller  occipital 2,  C. 

Great  auricular 2,  3,  C. 


Superficial 


Cutaneous  cervical 
Supraclavicular 

'Communicating 


Internal 


Deep 


Muscular 


I  With  hypoglossal 
"    vagus  . 
"    sympathetic 
Rectus  capitis  lateralis 
Rectus  capitis  anterior 
Longus  capitis 
Communicantes  cervi- 
cales 


2,  3,  C. 

3,  4,  C. 
1,  2,  C. 
1,  2,  C. 

1,  ^,  Of  4,  \^t 

1,  c. 

1,  2,  C. 

1,    Z,    O,    \^» 


External 


2,  3,  C. 

o,  4,  O,  i-/. 

2,  3,  4,  C. 


.Phrenic 
Communicating  with  accessory 

fStemocleidomastoideus  2,  C. 

Trapezius     .       .       .  3, 4,  C. 

Levator  scapulse  .       .  3,  4,  C. 

Scalenus  medius  .  3,  4,  C. 


jVIuscular 
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Superficial  Branches  of  the  Cerrioal  Plexus  (Fig.  805).~-The  Smaller  Oedpitil 

Hem  (n.  ocdpitatw  viinor;  small  occipital  nene) .  arises  from  the  second  eenieal 
nerve,  sometimes  also  from  the  third;  it  curves  around  and  ascends  aloDg  the 
posterior  border  of  the  Sternocleidomastoideus.  Near  the  cranium  it  perforates 
the  deep  fascia,  and  is  continued  upward  along  the  side  of  the  head  behind  the 
auricula,  supplying  the  skin  and  communicating  with  the  greater  occipital,  the 
great  auricular,  and  the  posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  facial.  The  smaller 
occipital  varies  in  size,  and  is  sometimes  duplicated. 


).  804— Plui  of  the  Ft 


It  gives  off  an  auricular  branch,  which  supplies  the  skin  of  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  auricula,  communicating  with  the  mastoid  branch  of  the  great  auricular. 
This  branch  is  occasionally  derived  from  the  greater  occipital  nerve. 

The  Qieat  Auricular  Nerve  (w.  auricularis  magnvs)  is  the  largest  of  the  ascending 
branches.  It  arises  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves,  winds  around  the 
posterior  border  of  the  Sternocleidomastoideus,  and,  after  perforating  the  deep 
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fascia,  ascends  upon  that  muscle  beneath  the  Platysma  to  the  parotid  gland,  where 
it  divides  into  an  anterior  and  &  posterior  branch. 

The  anteiio'  Iffinch  (Tamu3  antenor;  facial  branch)  is  distributed  to  the  akin  of 
the  face  over  the  parotid  gland,  and  communicates  in  the  substance  of  the  gland 
with  the  facial  nerve. 


Termitmlum 

'  tufMvlnxhkar 
f  infralnxliitaT 
r  nasociliary 


Fro.  SOS.— Tbe  nervo  of  tha  ccolp.  (ico,  aa<l  side  of  osok. 

The  posterior  branch  (ramus  posterior;  mastoid  branch)  supplies  the  skin  over  the 
mastoid  process  and  on  the  back  of  the  auricula,  except  at  its. upper  part;  a  filament 
pierces  the  auricula  to  reach  its  lateral  surface,  where  it  is  distributed  to  the  lobule 
and  lower  part  of  the  concha.  The  posterior  branch  communicates  with  the  smaller 
occipital,  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus,  and  the  posterior  auricular  branch 
of  the  facial. 

The  Cntaneons  Cervical  (n.  cutanevs  colli;  superficial  or  transverse  cermal  nerve) 
arises  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves,  turns  around  the  posterior  border 
of  the  Sternocleidomastoideus  about  its  middle,  and,  passing  obliquely  forward 
beneath  the  external  jugular  vein  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  muscle,  it  perforates 
the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  divides  beneath  the  Platysma  into  ascending  and 
descending  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  antero-lateral  parts  of  the  neck. 

The  ascatding  branchea  (rami  svperiores)  pass  upward  to  the  submaxillary  region, 
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and  form  a  plexus  with  the  cervical  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  beneath  the  Platysma; 
others  pierce  that  muscle,  and  are  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  upper  and  front 
part  of  the  neck. 

The  descending  branches  {rami  inferiores)  pierce  the  Platysma,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  skin  of  the  side  and  front  of  the  neck,  as  low  as  the  stemiun. 

The  Supraclavicular  Nerves  (nn.  supraclavicidares;  descending  branches)  arise  from 
the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves;  they  emerge  beneath  the  posterior  border 
of  the  Stemocleidomastoideus,  and  descend  in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck 
beneath  the  Platysma  and  deep  cervical  fascia.  Near  the  clavicle  they  perforate 
the  fascia  and  Platysma  to  become  cutaneous,  and  are  arranged,  according  to 
their  position,  into  three  groups — anterior,  middle  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  supraclavicular  nerves  {nn.  supraclavicidares  arderiores;  suprasternal 
nerves)  cross  obliquely  over  the  external  jugular  vein  and  the  clavicular  and  sternal 
heads  of  the  Stemocleidomastoideus,  and  supply  the  skin  as  far  as  the  middle  line. 
They  furnish  one  or  two  filaments  to  the  sternoclavicular  joint. 

The  middle  supraclavicular  nerves  {nn.  supraclavicidares  medii;  supraclavicukr 
nerves)  cross  the  clavicle,  and  supply  the  skin  over  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Del- 
toideus,  communicating  with  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  upper  intercostal  nerves. 

The  posterior  supraclavicular  nerves  {nn,  supraclavicidares  posteriores;  supra-acromial 
nerves)  pass  obliquely  across  the  outer  surface  of  the  Trapezius  and  the  acromion, 
and  supply  the  skin  of  the  upper  and  posterior  parts  of  the  shoulder. 

Deep  Branches  of  the  Cervical  Plexus.  Internal  Series. — ^The  Commiimeatiiic 
Branches  consist  of  several  filaments,  which  pass  from  the  loop  between  the  first 
and  second  cervical  nerves  to  the  vagus,  hypoglossal,  and  sympathetic.  The  branch 
to  the  hypoglossal  ultimately  leaves  that  nerve  as  a  series  of  branches,  viz.,  the 
descending  ramus,  the  nerve  to  the  Thyreohyoideus  and  the  nerve,  to  the  Genio- 
hyoideus  (see  page  916).  A  communicating  branch  also  passes  from  the  fourth 
to  the  fifth  cervical,  while  each  of  the  first  four  cervical  nerves  receives  a  gray 
ramus  communicans  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic. 

Muscular  Branches  supply  the  Longus  capitis.  Rectus  capitis  anterior,  and  Rectus 
capitis  lateralis. 

The  Communicantes  Cervicales  {communicantes  hypoghssi)  (Fig.  804)  consist 
usually  of  two  filaments,  one  derived  from  the  second,  and  the  other  from  the  third 
cervical.  These  filaments  join  to  form  the  descendens  cervicalis,  which  passes 
downward  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  crosses  in  front  of  the 
vein  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  forms  a  loop  (ansa  hypoglossi)  with 
the  descending  ramus  of  the  hypoglossal  in  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  carotid 
vessels  (see  page  916).    Occasionally,  the  loop  is  formed  within  the  sheath. 

The  Phrenic  Nerve  (n.  phrenicus;  irUemal  respiratory  nerve  of  Bell)  contains  motor 
and  sensory  fibers  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  to  one.  It  arises  chiefly  from  the 
fourth  cervical  nerve,  but  receives  a  branch  from  the  third  and  another  from  the 
fifth;  the  fibers  from  the  fifth  occasionally  come  through  the  nerve  to  the  Sub- 
clavius.  It  descends  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  running  obliquely  across  the  front 
of  the  Scalenus  anterior,  and  beneath  the  Stemocleidomastoideus,  the  inferior 
belly  of  the  Omohyoideus,  and  the  transverse  cervical  and  transverse  scapular 
vessels.  It  next  passes  in  front  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  between 
it  and  the  subclavian  vein,  and,  as  it  enters  the  thorax,  crosses  the  internal  mam- 
mary artery  near  its  origin.  Within  the  thorax,  it  descends  nearly  vertically  in 
front  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  then  between  the  pericardium  and  the  medias- 
tinal pleura,  to  the  diaphragm,  where  it  divides  into  branches,  which  pierce 
that  muscle,  and  are  distributed  to  its  under  surface.  In  the  thorax  it  is  accom- 
panied by  the  pericardiacophrenic  branch  of  the  internal  manmiary  artery. 

The  two  phrenic  nerves  differ  in  their  length,  and  also  in  their  relations  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax. 
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He  ligbt  nam  is  situated  more  deeply,  and  is  shorter  and  more  vertical  in 
direction  than  the  left;  it  lies  lateral  to  the  right  innominate  vein  and  superior 
vena  cava. 

The  latt  nem  is  rather  longer  than  the  right,  from  the  inclination  of  the  heart 
to  the  left  side,  and  from  the  diaphragm  being  lower  on  this  than  on  the  right  side. 
At  the  root  of  the  neck  it  is  crossed  by  the  thoracic  duct;  in  the  superior  mediastinal 
cavity  it  lies  between  the  left  common  carotid  and  left  subclavian  arteries,  and 
crosses  superfidal  to  the  vagus  on  the  left  side  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 


Fia.  SOe.— The  phrsnis  nerva  tud  its  relatioiu  with  tb*  vuiu  Bern. 

Each  nerve  supplies  filaments  to  the  pericardium  and  pleura,  and  at  the  root 
of  the  neck  is  joined  by  a  filament  from  the  sympathetic,  and,  occasionally,  by 
one  from  the  ansa  hypoglossi.  Branches  have  been  described  as  passing  to  the 
peritoneum. 

From  the  right  neree,  one  or  two  filaments  pass  to  join  in  a  small  pbienie  {anfUon 
with  phrenic  branches  of  the  celiac  plexus;  and  branches  from  this  ganglion  are 
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distributed  to  the  falciform  and  coronary  ligaments  of  the  liver,  the  suprareD&l 
gtand,  inferior  vena  cava,  and  right  atrium.  PVom  the  left  nerve,  filaments  pass  to 
join  the  phrenic  branches  of  the  celiac  plexus,  but  without  any  ganglionic  enlarge- 
ment; and  a  twig  is  distributed  to  the  left  suprarenal  gland. 

Deep  Branches  of  the  Cerrical  Plexus.  External  Series. — Gotunaiiicatuic 
Branches. — The  external  series  of  deep  branches  of  the  cervical  [^exus  commuai- 
oates  with  the  accessory  nerve,  in  the  substance  of  the  Stemodeidomastoideus, 
in  the  posterior  triangle,  and  beneath  the  Trapezius. 

Hnsoular  Branches  are  distributed  to  the  Stemocleidomastoidetis,  Traperaus, 
Levator  scapulte,  and  Scalenus  medius. 

The  branch  for  the  Stemocleidomastoideus  is  derived  from  the  second  cervical; 
the  Trapezius  and  Levator  scapulae  receive  branches  from  the  third  and  fourth. 
The  Scalenus  medius  recaves  twigs  either  from  the  third  or  fourth,  or  occasionally 
from  both. 


uSsoSnU 


ngOumk 
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Fia.  807. — PlAn  of  bnolii&L  plAxui, 

The  Brachial  Plexos  {pkxia  brackialia)  (Fig.  807). — ^The  brachial  plexus  \i 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  lower  four  cervical  nerves  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  anterior  divblon  of  the  first  thoracic  nerve;  the  fourth  cer- 
vical usually  gives  a  branch  to  the  fifth  cervical,  and  the  first  thoracic  frequently 
receives  one  from  the  second  thoracic.  The  plexus  extends  "from  the  lower  part 
of  the  side  of  the  neck  to  the  axilla.  The  nerves  which  form  it  are  nearly  equal  in 
size,  but  their  mode  of  communication  is  subject  to  some  variation.  The  following 
is,  however,  the  most  constant  arrangement.  The  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  unite 
soon  after  their  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina  to  form  a  trunk.  The  eighth 
cervical  and  first  thoracic  also  unite  to  form  one  trunk,  while  the  seventh  cervical 
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runs  out  alone.  Three  trunks — ^upper,  middle,  and  lowei^— are  thus  formed,  and, 
as  they  pass  beneath  the  clavicle,  each  splits  into  an  anterior  and  a  pcMteriiv  divi- 
nom.'  The  anterior  divisions  of  the  upper  and  middle  trunks  unite  to  form  a  cord, 
which  is  situated  on  the  lateral  aide  of  the  second  part  of  the  axillary  artery,  and 
is  called  the  lateral  cord  or  laseicolos  of  the  plnnu.  ifte  anterior  division  of  the 
lower  trunk  passes  down  on  the  medial  side  of  the  axiilary  artery,  and  forms  the 
medial  cord  or  faacicniiis  of  the  brachial  plezu.  The  posterior  divisions  of  all  three 
trunks  unite  to  form  the  posterior  oord  or  fascieulns  of  the  plexus,  which  is  situated 
behind  the  second  portion  of  the  axillary  artery. 


—In  th«  neck,  the  brachial  plexus  lies  in  the  posterior  triangle,  being  covered  by  the 
dda,  FlatyaniA,  and  deep  fascia;  it  ia  crossed  by  the  supraclavicular  nerves,  the  inferior  belly 
oi  the  OmohyoideuB,  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  the  transverse  cervical  artery.  It  eme^ee 
between  the  Scaleni  anterior  and  mediua;  its  upper  part  lies  above  the  third  part  of  the  sub- 
clamn  artery,  while  the  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracie  is 
placedbehind  the  artery;  the  plexus  next  passes  behind  the  clavicle,  the  Subclavius,  and  thetrans- 
vene  scapular  vessels,  and  liee  upon  the  first  digitation  of  the  Serratus  anterior,  and  the  Sub- 
Mspularis.  In  Oie  axOia  it  ia  placed  lateral  to  the  first  portion  of  the  axillary  artery;  it  surrounds 
the  second  part  of  the  artery,  one  cord  lying  medial  to  it,  one  lateral  to  it,  and  one  behind  Jt; 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  axilla  it  gives  off  its  terminal  branches  to  the  upper  limb. 


Fid.  SOS. — Ttieri(htbrKhialplenuwithitaBhortbrucb«,TwwedfrciinlDfroiit.  ThflBt«TiiomuloidiiDdTrapeiiu* 
boacla  have  b««n  completely,  tDflOmobyoid  And  Subclaviua  hftvebe«n  partiiUly,  removed;  a  piece b»« been oaved out 
of  the  clavicle:  the  Pectorslu  Rnucln  have  been  inciBcd  and  reflected.     fSp&lleholi.} 

Branches  of  Coinmumcatlon.^CIo3e  to  their  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina 
the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves  each  receive  a  gray  ramus  communicans  from 
the  middle  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  trunk,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth 
cervical  similar  twigs  from  the  inferior  ganglion.  The  first. thoracie  nerve  receives 
a  gray  ramus  from,  and  contributes  a  white  ramus  to,  the  first  thoracic  ganglion. 

from  iha  ^jihth  cervical  nerve.  * 
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On  the  Scalenus  anterior  the  phrenic  nerve  is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  fifth 
cervical. 

Brtnchea  of  Dirtribatiaa.— The  branches  of  distribution  of  the  brachial  plexus 
may  be  arranged  into  two  groups,  viz.,  those  given  off  above  and  those  bdow  the 
clavicle. 

Sdpeaclaviculab  Branches. 

Dorsal  scapular 5  C. 

Suprascapular 5,  6  C, 

Nerve  to  Subclavius  . 5,  6  C. 

Long  thoracic .     5,  6,  7  C. 

To  Longus  colli  and  Scaleni      .       .       .       .  .     5, 6, 7, 8  C. 

MU*euL»CUT«>IIOU*  IITTCIICOCTO-HUnillllL 


Flo,  800.— Tb«  Tight  bruhul  pleiua  QofracUTiculu'  Bortion)  in  the  BidlUry  (o«>;  vieiMd  from  belo"  uk)  in 
front.  The  PactDnJiB  tnijor  11111  miDor  musrls  buva  bwii  is  urge  pmrt  nmoved;  thur  utufaDienta  biivi  brrn 
reflMt«l.     {SpalUholi.) 

The  Donal  EteapnUr  Nsrve  (n.  dorgalit  tcapuJa;  nerve  to  the  Rhombmdei;  poeterior 
scapular  nerve)  arises  from  the  fifth  cervical,  pierces  the  Scalenus  medius,  passes 
beneath  the  Levator  scapuhe,  to  which  it  occasional}}'  gives  a  twig,  and  ends  in 
the  Rhomboidei. 

The  Snprascapalar  (n.  tuprascapuiarii)  (Fig.  818)  arises  from  the  trunk  fonned 
by  the  union  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves.  It  runs  lateralward  beneath 
the  Trapezius  and  the  Omohyoideus,  and  enters  the  supraspinatous  fossa  throu^ 
the  suprascapular  notch,  below,  the  superior  transverse  scapular  ligament;  it  theo 
passes  beneath  the  Supraspinatus,  and  curves  around  the  lateral  border  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula  to  the  infraspinatous  fossa.  In  the  supraspinatous  fossa  it 
gives  of!  two  branches  to  the  Supraspinatus  muscle,  and  an  articular  filament 
to  the  shoulder- joint;  and  in  the -infraspinatous  fossa  it  gives  off  two  branches 
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to  the  Infraspinatous  muscle,  besides  some  filaments  to  the  shoulder-joint  and 
scapula. 

The  Nerve  to  the  Sabclavius  (n.  svbcUmus)  is  a  small  filament,  which  arUes  from 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves;  it  descends  to  the  muscle 
in  front  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  and  the  lower  trunk  of  the  plexus, 
and  is  usually  connected  by  a  filament  with  the  phrenic  nerve. 

The  ^-gjig  Tho*''^'^  Nf^^  (n.  thoracalis,  longus;  external  respiratory  nerve  of  Bell; 
posterior  thoracic  nerve)  (Fig.  816)  supplies  the  Serratus  anterior.  It  usually  arises 
by  three  roots  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  nerves;  but  the  root  from 
the  seventh  nerve  may  be  absent.  The  roots  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  nerves  pierce 
the  Scalenus  medius,  while  that  from  the  seventh  passes  in  front  of  the  muscle. 
The  nerve  descends  behind  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  axillary  vessels,  resting 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  Serratus  anterior.  It  extends  along  the  side  of  the  thorax 
to  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle,  supplying  filaments  to  each  of  its  digitations. 

The  branches  for  the  Longus  colli  and  Scaleni  arise  from  the  lower  four  cervical 
nerves  at  their  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina. 


Infraclavicular  Branches. 

The  infraclavicular  branches  are  derived  from  the  three  cords  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  but  the  fasciculi  of  the  nerves  may  be  traced  through  the  plexus  to  the  spinal 
nerves  from  which  they  originate.    They  are  as  follows: 

I  Musculocutaneous 
Lateral  anterior  thoracic 
Lateral  head  of  median  . 
Medial  anterior  thoracic 
Medial  antibrachial  cutaneous 


Lateral  cord 


Medial  cord 


Posterior  cord 


Medial  brachial  cutaneous 

Ulnar 

Medial  head  of  median 

Upper  subscapular  . 

Lower  subscapular  . 

Thoracodorsal  . 

Axillary     . 

Radial 


5,  6,  7  C. 

5,  6,  7  C. 

6,  7C. 


8  C,  1  T. 


5,  6C. 
5,  6C. 
5,  6,  7  C. 

5,  6C. 

6,  7,  8  C,  1  T. 


The  Anterior  Thoracic  Nerves  (nn,  thoracales  anterior es)  (Fig.  816)  supply  the 
Pectorales  major  and  minor. 

The  lateral  anterior  thoracic^d^cft^Zi^^  lateralis)  the  larger  of  the  two,  arises 
from  the  lateral  cord  of  the  ly achiai  plexus,  and  through  it  from  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  cervical  nerves.  It  passes  across  the  axillary  artery  and  vein,  pierces  the 
coraooclavicular  fascia,  and*  is  distributed  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  Pectoralis 
major.  It  sends  a  filament  to  join  the  medial  anterior  thoracic  and  form  with  it 
a  loop  in  front  of  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  artery. 

The  medial  anterior  thoracic  {fasciculus  medialis)  arises  from  the  medial  cord  of 
the  plexus  and  through  it  from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic.  It  passes 
behind  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  artery,  curves  forward  between  the  axillary 
artery  and  vein,  and  unites  in  front  of  the  aTtery  with  a  filament  from  the  lateral 
nerve.  It  then  enters  the  deep  surface  of  the  Pectoralis  minor,  where  it  divides 
into  a  number  of  branches,  which  supply  the  muscle.  Two  or  three  branches  pierce 
the  muscle  and  end  in  the  Pectoralis  major. 

The  Subscapular  Nerves  {nn.  subscapulares),  two  in  number,  spring  from  the 
posterior  cord  of  the  plexus  and  through  it  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves. 
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The  apper  sabseapnlu  {short  avbacapular),  the  smaller  enters  the  upper  part  of 
the  Subscapularis,  and  is  frequently  represented  by  two  branches. 

The  lower  subscapular  supplies  the  lower  part  of  the  Subscapularis,  and  enda  in 
the  Teres  major;  the  latter  muscle  is  sometimes  supplied  by  a  separate  branch. 

The  Thoracodorsal  Nerre  (n.  ihoracodorsalis;  middle  or  long  avbtcaputar  nem), 
a  branch  of  the  posterior  cord  of  the  plexus,  derives  its  fibers  from  the  fifth,  »xth, 
and  seventh  cervical  nerves;  it  follows  the  course  of  the  subscapular  artery,  along 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla  to  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  in  which  it  may  be  traced 
as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle. 


Fio.  filO. — Skjpriuic4pLL(Kr  and  tiiUuy  nerve*  oi  richt  Bide.  Been  from  behiitd.     {Testut-) 

The  AzUluT  Herve  (n.  axillaris;  circumflex  nerve)  {Fig.  818)  arises  from  the  pos- 
terior cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  its  fibers  are  derived  from  the  fifth  and  ^xth 
cervical  nerves.  It  lies  at  first  behind  the  axillary  artery,  and  in  front  of  the 
Subscapularis,  and  passes  downward  to  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle.  It  then 
winds  backward,  in  company  with  the  posterior  humeral  circumflex  artery,  through 
a  quadrilateral  space  bounded  above  by  the  Subscapularis,  below  by  the  Teres 
major,  medially  by  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii,  and  laterally  by  the 
surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch. 

The  anterior  branch  (uppeT  brajick)  winds  around  the  surreal  neck  of  the  humerus, 
beneath  the  Deltoideus,  with  the  posterior  humeral  circumflex  vessels,  as  far  as 
the  anterior  border  of  that  muscle,  supplying  it,  and  gi^g  off  a  few  small  cuta- 
neous branches,  which  pierce  the  muscle  and  ramify  in  the  skin  covering  its  lower 
part. 

The  posterior  branch  (lower  branek)  supplies  the  Teres  minor  and  the  posterior 
part  of  the  Deltoideus;  upon  the  branch  to  the  Teres  minor  an  oval  enlargement 
(pseudoganglion)  usually  exists.  The  posterior  branch  then  pierces  the  deep  fascia 
and  is  continued  as  the  lateral  brachial  cutaneous  nerve,  which  sweeps  around  the 
posterior  border  of  the  Deltoideus  and  supplies  the  skin  over  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  posterior  part  of  this  muscle,  as  well  as  that  covering  the  long  head  of  tbe 
Triceps  brachii  (Figs  811,  813). 
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The  trunk  of  the  axillary  nerve  gives  oif  an  articular  filament  which  enters 
the  shoulder-joint  below  the  Subscapularis. 

The  HtttcnlocQUneont  Nwre  (n.  rmacidocidantus)  (Fig.  S16)  ariaea  from  the 
lateral  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis 


vsoTuie  Hfi 


minor,  its  fibers  being  derived  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  nerves. 
It  pierces  the  Coracobrachialis  muscle  and  passes  obliquely  between  the  Biceps 
brachii  and  the  Brachialis,  to  the  lateral  side  of  the  arm;  a  little  above  the  elbow 
it  pierces  the  deep  fascia  lateral  to  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  brachii  and  is  continued 
into  the  forearm  as  the  lateral  antibracUal  cutaneoos  nerve.    In  its  course  throuf^ 
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The  npper  snbseapiilu-  {short  tvhscajndaT),  the  smaller  enters  the  upper  part  of 
the  Subscapiilaris,  and  is  frequently  represented  by  two  branches. 

The  loirer  subscapular  supplies  the  lower  part  of  the  Subscapularis,  and  ends  in 
the  Teres  major;  the  latter  muscle  is  sometimes  supplied  by  a  separate  branch. 

The  Thoracodorsal  Nerve  {n.  thoracodorsalis;  middle  or  long  rubecajmlar  n«r«), 
a  branch  of  the  posterior  cord  of  the  plexus,  derives  its  fibers  from  the  fifth,  axth, 
and  seventh  cervical  nerves;  it  follows  the  course  of  the  subscapular  arteiy,  along 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla  to  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  in  which  it  may  be  traced 
as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle. 


Fia.  SIO. — Supruc^ular  and  uillvy  perva  ol  right  lide,  bhq  from  bshisd.     i,T<atiit.) 

The  AzUlary  Nerve  (n.  axiUaria;  circumflex  nerve)  {Fig.  818)  arises  from  the  pos- 
terior cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  its  fibers  are  derived  from  the  fifth  and  mih 
cervical  nerves.  It  lies  at  first  behind  the  axillary  artery,  and  in  front  of  the 
Subscapularis,  and  passes  downward  to  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle.  It  theo 
winds  backward,  in  company  with  the  posterior  humeral  circumflex  artery,  througb 
a  quadrilateral  space  bounded  above  by  the  Subscapularis,  below  by  the  Teres 
major,  medially  by  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii,  and  laterally  by  the 
surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch. 

The  anterior  branch  {upper  branch)  winds  around  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus, 
beneath  the  Deltoideus,  with  the  posterior  humeral  circumflex  vessels,  as  far  as 
the  anterior  border  of  that  muscle,  supplying  it,  and  p^Hng  off  a  few  small  cuta- 
neous branches,  which  pierce  the  muscle  and  ramify  in  the  skin  covering  its  lower 
part. 

The  poateriOT  branch  {lower  branch)  supplies  the  Teres  minor  and  the  posterior 
part  of  the  Deltoideus;  upon  the  branch  to  the  Teres  minor  an  oval  enlargement 
(pseudoganglion)  usually  exists.  The  posterior  branch  then  pierces  the  deep  fasda 
and  is  continued  as  the  lateral  brachial  cutanwua  nerve,  which  sweeps  around  the 
posterior  border  of  the  Deltoideus  and  supplies  the  skin  over  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  posterior  part  of  this  muscle,  as  well  as  that  covering  the  long  head  of  the 
Triceps  brachii  (Figs  811,  813). 
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The  trunk  of  the  axillary  nerve  ^ves  off  an  articular  filament  which  enters 
the  shoulder-joint  below  the  Subscapularis. 

The  MaseolocDtaneous  Nerre  (n.  Tmiseulocutaneua)  (Fig.  816)  antes  from  the 
lateral  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis 


Superfle.  br. 
Of  radial 1 

"'1 


minor,  its  fibers  being  derived  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  nerves. 
It  pierces  the  Coracobrachialis  muscle  and  passes  obliquely  between  the  Biceps 
brachii  and  the  Brachialis,  to  the  lateral  side  of  the  arm;  a  little  above  the  elbow 
it  pierces  the  deep  fascia  lateral  to  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  brachii  and  is  continued 
into  the  forearm  as  the  lateral  antibracbial  cotaoeona  nenre.    In  its  course  through 
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the  arm  it  supplies  the  Coracobrachialis,  Biceps  brachii,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Brachialis.  The  branch  to  the  Coracobrachialis  is  given  off  from  the  nerve  close 
to  its  origin,  and  in  some  instances  as  a  separate  filament  from  the  lateral  coid 
of  the  plexus;  it  is  derived  from  the  se^'enth  cervical  nerve.  The  branches  to  the 
Biceps  brachii  and  Brachialis  are  given  off  after  the  musculocutaneous  has  pierced 


Fto.  ai3.—CutuHHis  nervu  of  ri(ht  uppsr  1 

(itreiBity.    Pmurior  view.  » 

the  Coracobrachialis;  that  supplying  the  Brachialis  gives  a  filament  to  the  elbow- 
joint.  The  nerve  also  sen<ls  a  small  branch  to  the  bone,  which  enters  the  nutrient 
foramen  with  the  accompanying  artery. 

The  lateral  antibrachial  cutaneous  nerve  (n.  cutaneus  antibrachii  cutanerms  laieraixs; 
branch  of  musculocutanemis  nerre)  passes  behind  the  cephalic  vein,  and  divides, 
opposite  the  elbow-joint,  into  a  volar  and  a  dorsal  branch  (Figs.  811,  813). 
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The  yolar  branch  {ramus  wlaria;  anterior  branch)  descends  along  the  radial  border 
of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist,  and  supplies  the  skin  over  the  lateral  half  of  its  volar 
surface.  At  the  wrist-joint  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the  radial  artery,  and  some 
filaments,  piercing  the  deep  fascia,  accompany  that  vessel  to  the  dorsal  sm-face  of 
the  carpus.  The  nerve  then  passes  downward  to  the  ?>all  of  the  thumb,  where  it 
ends  in  cutaneous  filaments.  It  communicates  with  the  superficial  branch  of  the 
radial  nerve,  and  with  the  palmar  cutaneous  branch  of  the  median  nerve. 

The  dorsal  branch  (ramus  dorsalis;  'posterior  branch)  descends,  along  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist.  It  supplies  the  skin  of  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  dorso-lateral  surface  of  the  forearm,  communicating  with 
the  superficial  branch  of  the  radial  nerve  and  the  dorsal  antibrachial  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  radial. 

The  musculocutaneous  nerve  presents  frequent  irregularities.  It  may  adhere 
for  some  distance  to  the  median  and  then  pass  outward,  beneath  the  Biceps  brachii, 
instead  of  through  the  Coracobrachialis.  Some  of  the  fibers  of  the  median  may 
run  for  some  distance  in  the  musculocutaneous  and  then  leave  it  to  join  their 
proper  trunk;  less  frequently  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  median  sends  a  branch 
to  join  the  musculocutaneous.  The  nerve  may  pass  under  the  Coracobrachialis 
or  through  the  Biceps  brachii.  Occasionally  it  gives  a  filament  to  the  Pronator 
teres,  and  it  supplies  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thumb  when  the  superficial  branch 
of  the  radial  nerve  is  absent. 

The  Medial  Antibrachial  Cotaneous  Nenre  (n.  cutaneus  arUibra^chii  medialis;  internal 
cutaneous  nerve)  (Fig.  816)  arises  from  the  medial  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus.  It 
derives  its  fibers  from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves,  and  at  its  com- 
mencement is  placed  medial  to  the  axillary  artery.  It  gives  off,  near  the  axilla,  a 
filament,  which  pierces  the  fascia  and  supplies  the  integument  covering  the  Biceps 
brachii,  nearly  as  far  as  the  elbow.  The  nerve  then  runs  down  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
arm  medial  to  the  brachial  artery,  pierces  the  deep  fascia  with  the  basilic  vein, 
about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  and  divides  into  a  volar  and  an  ulnar  branch. 

The  Tolar  branch  {ramus  talaris;  anterior  branch),  the  larger,  passes  usually  in  front 
of,  but  occasionally  behind,  the  vena  mediana  cubiti  {median  basilic  vein).  It  then 
descends  on  the  front  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  distributing  filaments  to  the 
skin  as  far  as  the  wTist,  and  conmiunicating  with  the  palmar  cutaneous  branch  of 
the  ulnar  nerv'^e  (Fig.  811). 

The  ulnar  branch  {ramu^  ulnaris;  posterior  branch)  passes  obliquely  downward  on 
the  medial  side  of  the  basilic  vein,  in  front  of  the  medial  epicondyle  of  the  humerus, 
to  the  back  of  the  forearm,  and  descends  on  its  ulnar  side  as  far  as  the  wrist,  dis- 
tributing filaments  to  the  skin.  It  conmaunicates  with  the  medial  brachial  cutaneous, 
the  dorsal  antibrachial  cutaneous  branch  of  the  radial,  and  the  dorsal  branch  of 
the  ulnar  (Fig.  813). 

The  Medial  Brachial  Cataneous  Nenre  (n.  cvianeus  brachii  medialis;  lesser  irUemal 

cutaneous  nerve;  nerve  of  Wrisberg)  is  distributed  to  the  skin  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the 

arm  (Figs.  811,  813).    It  is  the  smallest  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  arising 

from  the  medial  cord  receives  its  fibers  from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic 

nerves.    It  passes  through  the  axilla,  at  first  lying  behind,  and  then  medial  to  the 

axillary  vein,  and  communicates  with  the  intercostobrachial  nerve.    It  descends 

along  the  medial  side  of  the  brachial  artery  to  the  middle  of  the  arm,  where  it  pierces 

the  deep  fascia,  and  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  lower  third  of  the 

arm^  extending  as  far  as  the  elbow,  where  some  filaments  are  lost  in  the  skin  in 

front  of  the  medial  epicondyle,  and  others  over  the  olecranon.    It  conmiunicates 

with  the  ulnar  branch  of  the  medial  antibrachial  cutaneous  nerv^e. 

In  some  cases  the  medial  brachial  cutaneous  and  intercostobrachial  are  connected  by  two  or 
three  filaments,  which  form  a  plexus  in  the  axilla.  In  other  cases  the  intercostobrachial  is  of 
large  size,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  medial  brachial  cutaneous,  receiving  merely  a  filament  of 
commimication  from  the  brachial  plexus,  which  represents  the  latter  nerve;  in  a  few  cases,  this 
filament  is  wanting. 
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The  Median  Nenre  (n.  medianus)  (Fig.  816)  extends  along  the  middle  of  the  arm 
and  forearm  to  the  hand.  It  arises  by  two  roots,  one  from  the  lateral  and  one  from 
the  medial  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus;  these  embrace  the  lower  part  of  the  axillary 
artery,  uniting  either  in  front  of  or  lateral  to  that  vessel.  Its  fibers  are  derived 
from  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves.  As  it  descends 
through  the  arm,  it  lies  at  first  lateral  to  the  brachial  artery;  about  the  level  of  the 
insertion  of  the  Coracobrachialis  it  crosses  the  artery,  usually  in  front  of,  but  occasion- 
ally behind  it,  and  lies  on  its  medial  side  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  it  is  situated 
behind  the  lacertus  fibrosus  {bicipitai  fascia),  and  is  separated  from  the  elbow-joint 
by  the  Brachialis.  In  the  forearm  it  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Pronator 
teres  and  crosses  the  ulnar  artery,  but  is  separated  from  this  vessel  by  the  deep 
head  of  the  Pronator  teres.  It  descends  beneath  the  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis, 
lying  on  the  Flexor  digitorum  profundus,  to  within  5  cm.  of  the  transverse  carpal 
ligament;  here  it  becomes  more  superficial,  and  is  situated  between  the  tendons  of 
the  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis  and  Flexor  carpi  fadialis.  In  this  situation  it  lies 
behind,  and  rather  to  the  radial  side  of,  the  tendon  of  the  Palmaris  longus,  and  is 
covered  by  the  skin  and  fascia.  It  then  passes  behind  the  transverse  carpal  liga- 
ment into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  In  its  course  through  the  forearm  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  median  artery,  a  branch  of  the  volar  interroseous  artery. 

Branches. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  nerve  to  the  Pronator  teres,  which  some- 
times arises  above  the  elbow-joint,  the  median  nerve  gives  oflF  no  branches  m 
the  arm.  As  it  passes  in  front  of  the  elbow,  it  supplies  one  or  two  twigs  to  the 
joint. 

In  the  forearm  its  branches  are:  muscular,  volar  interosseoos,  and  palmar. 

The  muscular  branches  {rami  nmsculares)  are  derived  from  the  nerve  near  the 
elbow  and  supply  all  the  superficial  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  forearm,  except 
the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

The  yolar  interosseous  nenre  (n.  irderosseus  [antSbrachii]  mlaris;  anterior  irUer- 
osseous  nerve)  supplies  the  deep  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  forearm,  except  the  ulnar 
half  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  profundus.  It  accompanies  the  volar  interosseous 
artery  along  the  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  in  the  interval  between  the 
Flexor  poUicis  longus  and  Flexor  digitorum  profundus,  supplying  the  whole  of  the 
former  and  the  radial  half  of  the  latter,  and  ending  below  in  the  Pronator  quadratus 
and  wrist-joint. 

The  palmar  branch  {ramus  ddaneus  palmaris  n.  mediant)  of  the  median  nerve  arises 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm.  It  pierces  the  volar  carpal  ligament,  and  divides  into 
a  lateral  and  a  medial  branch;  the  lateral  branch  supplies  the  skin  over  the  ball  of 
the  thumb,  and  communicates  with  the  volar  branch  of  the  lateral  antibrachial 
cutaneous  nerve;  the  medial  branch  supplies  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  communi- 
cates with  the  palmar  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar. 

In  the  palm  of  the  hand  the  median  nerve  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  the  palmar 
aponeurosis,  and  rests  on  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  muscles.  Immediately  after 
emerging  from  under  the  transverse  carpal  ligament  the  nerve  becomes  enlarged 
and  flattened  and  splits  into  a  smaller,  lateral,  and  a  larger,  medial  portion.  The 
lateral  portion  supplies  a  short,  stout  branch  to  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of 
the  thumb,  viz.,  the  Abductor  brevis,  the  Opponens,  and  the  superficial  head  of  the 
Flexor  brevis,  and  then  divides  into  three  proper  yolar  digital  nerves;  two  of  these 
supply  the  sides  of  the  thumb,  while  the  third  gives  a  twig  to  the  first  Lumbricalis 
and  is  distributed  to  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger.  The  medial  portion  of  the 
nerve  divides  into  two  common  volar  digital  nerves.  The  first  of  these  g^ves  a  twig 
to  the  second  Lumbricalis  and  runs  toward  the  cleft  between  the  index  and  middle 
fingers,  where  it  divides  into  two  proper  digital  nerves  for  the  adjoining  sides  of 
these  digits;  the  second  runs  toward  the  cleft  between  the  middle  and  ring  fingers, 
and  splits  into  two  proper  digital  nerves  for  the  adjoining  sides  of  these  digits; 
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it  communicstes  with  a  branch  from  the  ulnar  nerve  and  sometimes  sends  a  twig 
to  the  third  Lumbricalis. 

Each  proper  distal  nerve,  opposite  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  gives  off  a 
dorsal  branch  which  joins  the  dorsal  digital  nerve  from  the  superficial  branch  of 
the  radial  nerve,  and  supplies  the  integiunent  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  last 
phalanx.  At  the  end  of  the  di^t,  the  proper  digital  nerve  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  supplies  the  pulp  of  the  finger,  the  other  ramifies  around 
and  beneath  the  nul.  The  proper  distal  nerves,  as  they  run  along  the  fingera,  are 
placed  superficial  to  the  corresponding  arteries. 


Fio,  BIS. — Superfldal  p 


The  TTlnar  Nerve  (n.  u/rtam)  (Fig.  816)  is  placed  along  the  medial  side  of  the  limb, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  skin  of  the  forearm  and  hand.  It  arises 
from  the  medial  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  deri\es  its  fibers  from  the  eighth 
cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves.  It  is  smaller  than  the  median,  and  lies  at  first 
behind  it,  but  diverges  from  it  in  its  course  down  the  arm.    At  its  origin  it  lies 
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medial  to  the  axillary  artery,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  brachial  artery 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  arm.    Here  it  pierces  the  medial  intermuscular  septum. 
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runs  obliquely  across  the  medial  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii,  and  descends  to  the 
groove  between  the  medial  epicondyle  and  the  olecranon,  accompanied  by  the 
superior  ulnar  collateral  artery.  At  tiie  elbav,  it  rests  upon  the  back  of  the  medial 
epicondyle,  and  enters  the  forearm  between  the  two  beads  of  the  Flexor  carpi 
ulnaris.  In  Hu  fonatm,  it  descends  along  the  ulnar  side^  lying  upon  the  Flexor 
digjtorum  profundus;  its  upper  baii  is  covered  by  the  Hexor  carpi  ulnaris,  its  lower 


Fin.  817.— Deep  palmir  Derm.     (Tatut,) 

half  lies  od  the  lateral  side  of  the  muscle,  covered  by  the  integument  and  fascia.  In 
the  upper  third  of  the  forearm,  it  is  separated  from  the  ulnar  artery  by  a  consider- 
able interval,  but  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  lies  close  to  the  medial  side  of  the  artery. 
About  5  cm.  above  the  wrist  it  ends  by  dividing  into  a  dorsal  and  a  volar  branch. 
The  branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve  are:  articnlar  to  the  elbow-joint,  muscnlsr, 
palmar  cntaneoos,  dorsal,  and  volar. 


The  arttcnUr  branches  to  the  elbow-joint  are  several  small  filaments  which  arin 

from  the  nerve  as  it  lies  in  the  groove  between  the  medial  epicondyle  and  olecranon. 

The  mnicuUr  branches  (mini 

*''™*  muandaTes)  two  in  number,  orue 

near  the  elbow:  one  supplies  tbe 
Flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  the  other, 
the  ulnar  half  of  the  Flexor 
di^torum  profimdus. 

The  palmar  cotaneons  branch 
{ramus  cuianeus  palmari*)  arisei 
about  the  middle  of  the  forearm, 
and  descends  on  the  ulnar  arter>-, 
giving  olT  some  filaments  to  the 
vessel.  It  perforates  the  volar 
carpal  ligament  and  ends  in  the 
akin  of  the  palm,  communicating 
with  the  palmar  branch  of  the 
median  ner\-e. 

The  dorsal  hiMaehiramuidoT- 
talis  manui)  arises  about  5  cm. 
above  the  wrist;  it  passes  back- 
ward -beneath  liie  Flexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  perforates  the  deep  fas- 
cia, and,  running  along  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  back  of  the  niist 
and  hand,  divides  into  two  dor- 
sal digital  branches ;  one  supplies 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger; 
the  other,  the  adjacent  sides  of 
the  little  and  ring  fingers.  It 
also  sends  a  twig  to  join  that 
g^ven  by  the  superfidal  branch 
of  the  radial  nerve  for  the  ad- 
joining ^des  of  the  middle  and 
ring  fingers,  and  assists  in  sup- 
plying tiiem.  A  branch  b  dis- 
tributed to  the  metacarpal  region 
of  the  hand,  communicating 
with  a  twig  of  the  superficial 
branch  of  the  radial  nerve  (Fig. 
813). 

On  the  little  fibger  the  dor- 
sal digital  branches  extend  only 
as  far  as  the  base  of  the  ter- 
minal phalanx,  and  on  the  ring 
pio.  81S.— Tba  ■uprucHX'.u,  uUkry,  ud  ndiai  dhvh.  finger  as  far  as  the  basc  of  the 

second  phalanx;  the  more  distal 

parts  of  these  digits  are  supplied  by  dorsal  branches  derived  from  the  proper  volar 

digital  branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  Tdar  branch  {ramus  volaris  manus)  crosses  the  transverse  carpal  ligament 

on  the  lateral  side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  medial  to  and  a  little  behind  the  ulnar 

artery.    It  ends  by  dividing  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch. 

The  supeiflcial  branch  {ramvs  superficialis  [n.  ulnaris]  (supplies  the  Palmans 

brevis,  and  the  skin  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  and  divides  into  a  proper  volar 
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digital  branch  for  the  ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger,  and  a  common  volar  digital 
branch  which  gives  a  commimicating  twig  to  the  median  nerve  and  divides  into 
two  proper  digital  nerves  for  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  little  and  ring  fingers  (Fig. 
811).  The  proper  digital  branches  are  distributed  to  the  fingers  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  median. 

The  deep  braach  {ramus  profundus)  accompanied  by  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar 
artery,  passes  between  the  Abductor  digiti  quinti  and  Flexor  digiti  quinti  brevis; 
it  then  perforates  the  Opponens  digiti  quinti  and  follows  the  course  of  the  deep 
volar  arch  beneath  the  Flexor  tendons.  At  its  origin  it  supplies  the  three  short 
muscles  of  the  little  finger.  As  it  crosses  the  deep  part  of  the  hand,  it  supplies  all 
the  Interossei  and  the  third  and  fourth  Lumbricales;  it  ends  by  supplying  the  Ad* 
ductores  poUicis  and  the  medial  head  of  the  Flexor  poUicis  brevis.  It  also  sends 
articular  filaments  to  the  wrist-joint. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  ulnar  part  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  profundus 
is  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve;  the  third  and  fourth  Lumbricales,  whidi  are  con- 
nected with  the  tendons  of  this  part  of  the  muscle,  are  supplied  by  the  same 
nerve.  In  like  manner  the  lateral  part  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  profundus  and 
the  first  and  second  Lumbricales  are  supplied  \y  the  median  nerve;  the  third 
Lumbricalis  frequently  receives  an  additional  twig  from  the  median  nerve. 

The  Radial  Nenre  (n.  radialis;  rrmscvlospiral  nerve)  (Fig.  818),  the  largest  branch 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  is  the  continuation  of  the  posterior  cord  of  the  plexus.  Its 
fibres  are  derived  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  and  fiirst  thoracic 
nerves.  It  descends  behind  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  artery  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  brachial  artery,  and  in  front  of  the  tendons  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres 
major.  It  then  winds  around  from  the  medial  to  the  lateral  side  of  the  humerus  in 
a  groove  with  the  a.  profunda  brachii,  betv^een  the  medial  and  lateral  heads  of  the 
Triceps  brachii.  It  pierces  the  lateral  intermuscular  septiun,  and  passes  between 
the  Brachialis  and  Brachioradialis  to  the  front  of  the  lateral  epicondyle,  where 
it  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch. 

The  branches  of  the  musculospiral  nerve  are: 

Muscular.  Superficial. 

Cutaneous.  Deep. 

The  mnscnlar  branches  (rami  muscvlares)  supply  the  Triceps  brachii,  Anconseus, 
firachioradialis.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longus,  and  Brachialis,  and  are  grouped  as 
medial,  posterior,  and  lateral. 

The  medial  muscular  branches  supply  the  medial  and  long  heads  of  the  Triceps 
brachii.  That  to  the  medial  head  is  a  long,  slender  filament,  which  lies  close  to  the 
ulnar  nerve  as  far  as  the  lower  third  of  the  arm,  and  is  therefore  frequently  spoken 
of  as  the  ulnar  collateral  nenre. 

The  posterior  muscular  branch,  of  large  size,  arises  from  the  nerve  in  the  groove 
between  the  Triceps  brachii  and  the  humerus.  It  divides  into  filaments,  which 
supply  the  medial  and  lateral  heads  of  the  Triceps  brachii  and  the  Anconseus 
muscles.  The  branch  for  the  latter  muscle  is  a  long,  slender  filament,  which  descends 
in  the  substance  of  the  medial  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii. 

The  lateral  muscular  branches  supply  the  Brachioradialis,  Extensor  carpi  radialis 
longus,  and  the  lateral  part  of  the  Brachialis. 

Tlie  eotaneous  branches  are  two  in  number,  the  posterior  brachial  cutaneous 
and  the  dorsal  antibrachial  cutaneous. 

The  posterior  brachial  cutaneous  nenre  (n.  ciUaneus  brachii  posterior;  internal 
cutaneous  branch  of  musculospiral)  arises  in  the  axilla,  with  the  medial  muscular 
branch.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  passes  through  the  axilla  to  the  medial  side  of 
the  area  supplying  the  skin  on  its  dorsal  surface  nearly  as  far  as  the  olecranon. 
In  its  course  it  crosses  behind,  and  communicates  with,  the  intercostobrachial. 
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The  dorsal  antibrachial  cntaneoiu  nenre  (n.  eutanetis  arvtibraehii  dorsalis;  ^xtemd 
cutaneous  branch  of  muscubspiral)  perforates  the  lateral  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii  at 
its  attachment  to  the  humerus.  The  upper  and  smaller  branch  of  the  nerve  passes 
to  the  front  of  the  elbow,  lying  close  to  the  cephalic  vein,  and  supplies  the  skin 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  arm  (Fig.  811).  The  lower  branch  pierces  the  deep  fascia 
below  the  insertion  of  the  Deltoideus^  and  descends  along  the  lateral  side  of  the 
arm  and  elbow,  and  then  along  the  back  of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist,  supplying 
the  skin  in  its  course,  and  joining,  near  its  termination,  with. the  dorsal  branch 
of  the  lateral  antibrachial  cutaneous  nerve  (Fig.  813). 

The  Superficial  Branch  of  the  Radial  Nenre  (ramus  superficialis  radicd  nerve) 
passes  along  the  front  of  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  to  the  conunencement  of 
its  lower  third.  It^  lies  at  first  slightly  lateral  to  the  radial  artery,  concealed 
beneath  the  Brachioradialis.  In  the  middle  third  of  the  forearm,  it  lies  behind  the 
same  muscle,  close  to  the  lateral  side  of  the  artery.  It  quits  the  artery  about  7  cm. 
above  the  wrist,  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Brachioradialis,  and,  piercing 
the  deep  fascia,  divides  into  two  branches  (Fig.  813). 

The  lateral  branch,  the  smaller,  supplies  the  skin  of  the  radial  side  and  ball 
of  the  thumb,  joining  with  the  volar  branch  of  the  lateral  antibrachial  cutaneous 
nerve. 

The  medial  branch  conmiunicates,  above  the  wrist,  with  the  dorsal  branch  of  the 
lateral  antibrachial  cutaneous,  and,  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  with  the  dorsal 
branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  It  then  divides  into  four  digital  nerves,  which  are 
distributed  as  follows:  the  first  supplies  the  ulnar  side  of  the  thumb;  the  second, 
the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger;  the  third,  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  index  and 
middle  fingers;  the  fourth  communicates  with  a  filament  from  the  dorsal  branch 
of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  supplies  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers.^ 

The  Deep  Branch  of  the  Radial  Nenre  (n.  irderosseus  dorsalis;  dorsal  or  posterior 
interosseous  nerve)  winds  to  the  back  of  the  forearm  around  the  lateral  side  of  the 
radius  between  the  two  planes  of  fibers  of  the  Supinator,  and  is  prolonged  down- 
ward between  the  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  muscles,  to  the  middle  of  the 
forearm.  Considerably  diminished  in  size,  it  descends,  as  the  dorsal  interosseous 
nenre,  on  the  interosseous  membrane,  in  front  of  the  Extensor  poUicis  longus,  to  the 
back  of  the  carpus,  where  it  presents  a  gangliform  enlargement  from  which  filaments 
are  distributed  to  the  ligaments  and  articulations  of  the  carpus.  It  supj^es  all 
the  muscles  on  the  radial  side  and  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm,  excepting  the 
Anconseus,  Brachioradialis,  and  Extenosr  carpi  radialis  longus. 

The  Thoracic  Nerves  (Nn.  Thoracales). 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  thoracic  nerves  (rami  arderiores;  tentral  divisions) 
are  twelve  in  number  on  either  side.  Eleven  of  them  are  situated  between  the  ribs, 
and  are  therefore  termed  intercostal;  the  twelfth  lies  below  the  last  rib.  Each  nerve 
is  connected  with  the  adjoining  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  tnmk  by  a  gray  and  a 
white  ramus  communicans.  The  intercostal  nerves  are  distributed  chiefly  to  the 
parietes  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  differ  from  the  anterior  divisions  of  the 
other  spinal  nerves,  in  that  each  pursues  an  independent  course,  i.  e.,  there  is  no 
plexus  formation.  The  first  two  nerves  supply  fibers  to  the  upper  limb  in  addition 
to  their  thoracic  branches;  the  next  four  are  limited  in  their  distribution  to  the 
parietes  of  the  thorax;  the  lower  five  supply  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
The  twelfth  thoracic  is  distributed  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  skin  of  the  buttock. 

>  Acoordinc  to  Hutohiaon.  the  digital  nerve  to  the  thumb  reaches  only  as  high  as  the  root  of  the  nail:  the  oae  to  the 
forefinjser  as  high  as  the  miadle  of  the  second  phalanx;  and  the  one  to  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  not  higher  than  tba 
first  phalangeal  joint. — ^London  Hosp.  Gas.,  iii,  319. 
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The  FInrt  Thoracic  Hstre. — ^The  anterior  division  of  the  first  thoracic  nerve  divides 
into  two  branches:  one,  the  larger,  leaves  the  thorax  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  first 
rib,  and  enters  the  brachial  plexus;  the  other  and  smaller  branch,  the  first  intercodtal 
nerre,  runs  along  the  first  intercostal  space,  and  ends  on  the  front  of  the  chest  as 
the  first  anterior  cutaneous  branch  of  the  thorax.  Occasionally  this  anterior  cuta- 
neous branch  is  wanting.  The  first  intercostal  nerve  as  a  rule  gives  off  no  lateral 
cutaneous  branch;  but  sometimes  it  sends  a  small  branch  to  communicate  with 
the  intercostobrachial.  From  the  second  thoracic  lierve  it  frequently  receives  a 
connecting  twig,  which  ascends  over  the  neck  of  the  second  rib. 


The  Upper  Thoracic  Nerrea  (nn.  iviercostaks). — The  anterior  divisions  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  thoracic  nerves,  and  the  small  branch  from  the 
first  tiioracic,  are  confined  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  and  are  named  thnacic 
intercostal  nerres.  They  pass  forward  (Fig.  819)  in  the  intercostal  spaces  below  the 
intercostal  vessels.  At  the  back  of  the  chest  they  lie  between  the  pleura  and  the 
posterior  intercostal  membranes,  but  soon  pierce  the  latter  and  run  between  the 
two  planes  of  Intercostal  muscles  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  rib.  They  then  enter 
the  substance  of  the  Intercostales  intemi,  and,  running  amidst  their  fibers  as  far  as 
the  costal  cartilages,  they  gain  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  muscles  and  lie  between 
them  and  the  pleura.  Near  the  sternum,  they  cross  in  front  of  the  internal  mammary 
artery  and  Transversus  thoracis  muscle,  pierce  the  Intercostales  interni,  the  anterior 
intercostal  membranes,  and  Pectoralis  major,  and  supply  the  integument  of  the 
front  of  the  thorax  and  over  the  mamma,  forming  the  anterior  cutaneous  branches 
of  the  thorax;  the  branch  from  the  second  nerve  unites  with  the  anterior  supra- 
clavicular nerves  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

Branches. — Numerous  slender  muscular  filaments  supply  the  Intercostales,  the 
Subcostales,  the  Levatores  costarum,  the  Serratus  posterior  superior,  and  the  Trans- 
versus thoracis.  At  the  front  of  the  thorax  some  of  these  branches  cross  the  costal 
cartilages  from  one  intercostal  space  to  another. 

Lateral  cutaneons  branches  (rami  cuianei  lateraUs)  are  derived  from  the  intercostal 
nerves,  about  midway  between  the  vertebrse  and  sternum;  they  pierce  the  Inter- 


costales  extemi  and  Serratus  anterior,  and  divide  into  anterior  and  posterior 
branches.  The  anterior  branches  run  forward  to  the  side  and  the  forepart  of  the 
chest,  supplying  the  skin  and  the  mamma;  those  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  nerves 


Fia.  830.— CutUKH 


supply  the  upper  digitations  of  the  Obliquus  externus  abdominis.    The  i 

branches  run  backward,  and  supply  the  skin  over  the  scapula  and  Latissimus  dorsi. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  second  intercostal  nerve  does  not  divide, 

like  the  others,  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch;  it  is  named  the  i 
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brachial  Sflrre  (Fig.  816).  It  pierces  the  Intercostalis  externus  and  the  Serratus 
anterior,  crosses  the  aicilla  to  the  medial  side  of  the  arm,  and  joins  with  a  filament 
from  the  medial  brachial  cutaneous  nerve.  It  then  pierces  the  fascia,  and  suppHes 
the  skin  of  the  upper  half  of  the  medial  and  posterior  part  of  tlie  arm,  communicat- 


Fio.  S2I.— iDterCDBUlnerva.  theauperficiBlmusckiluiviiiK  been  removed.     (Totut), 

ing  with  the  posterior  brachial  cutaneous  branch  of  the  radial  nerve.  The  size 
of  the  intercostobrachial  nerve  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  that  of  the  medial  brachial 
cutaneous  nerve.  A  second  intercostobrachial  nerve  is  frequently  given  off  from 
the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  third  intercostal;  it  supplies  filaments  to  the 
axilla  and  medial  side  of  the  arm. 
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The  Lower  Thoracic  Nerves.— The  anterior  divisions  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  thoracic  nerves  are  continued  anteriorly  from  the  intercostal 
spaces  into  the  abdominal  wall;  hence  they  are  named  fhoracicoabdomiiud  inter- 
costal nerves.  They  have  the  same  arrangement  as  the  upper  ones  as  far  as  tbe 
anterior  ends  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  where  they  pass  behind  the  costal  cartilages, 
and  between  the  Obliquus  intemus  and  Transversus  abdominis,  to  the  sheath  of 
the  Rectus  abdominis,  which  they  perforate.  They  supply  the  Rectus  abdominis 
and  end  as  the  anterior  cutaneous  branches  of  the  abdomen;  they  supply  the  skin 
of  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  The  lower  intercostal  nerves  supply  the  Intercostales 
and  abdominal  muscles;  the  last  three  send  branches  to  the  Serratus  posterior 
inferior.  About  the  middle  of  their  course  they  give  off  lateral  cutaneous  branches. 
These  pierce  the  Intercostales  extemi  and  the  Obliquus  externus  abdominis,  in  the 
same  line  as^he  lateral  cutaneous  branches  of  the  upper  thoracic  nerves,  and  divide 
into  anterior  and  posterior  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men and  back;  the  anterior  branches  supply  the  digitations  of  the  Obliquus  externus 
abdominis,  and  extend  downward  and  forward  nearly  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the 
Rectus  abdominis;  the  posterior  branches  pass  backward  to  supply  the  skin  over 
the  Latissimus  dorsi. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  twelfth  thoracic  nerve  is  larger  than  the  others;  it 
runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib,  often  gives  a  communicating  branch 
to  the  first  lumbar  nerve,  and  passes  under  the  lateral  lumbocostal  arch.  It  then 
runs  in  front  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  perforates  the  Transversus,  and  passes 
forward  between  it  and  the  Obliquus  intemus  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  lower  intercostal  nerves.  It  communicates  with  the  iliohypogastric  nm-e 
of  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  gives  a  branch  to  the  Pyramidalis.  The  lateral  cntaneoos 
branch  of  the  last  thoracic  nerve  is  large,  and  does  not  divide  into  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior  branch.  It  perforates  the  Obliqui  intemus  and  externus,  descends  over 
the  iliac  crest  in  front  of  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  iliohypogastric  (Fig. 
819),  and  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  front  part  of  the  gluteal  region,  some  of 
its  filaments  extending  as  low  as  the  greater  trochanter. 

The  Lumbosacral  Plexus  (Plexus  Lumbosacralis). 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccygeal  nerves  form  the 
lumbosacral  plexus,  the  first  lumbar  nerve  being  frequently  joined  by  a  branch 
from  the  twelfth  thoracic.  For  descriptive  purposes  this  plexus  is  usually  divided 
into  three  parts — the  lumbar,  sacral,  and  pudendal  plexuses. 

The  Lumbar  Nerves  (Nn.  Lumbales). 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  nerves  {rami  arderiores)  increase  in  size 
from  above  downward.  They  are  joined,  near  their  origins,  by  gray  rami  com" 
municantes  from  the  lumbar  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  trunk.  These  rami  consist 
of  long,  slender  branches  which  accompany  the  lumbar  arteries  aroimd  the  sides  of 
the  vertebral  bodies,  beneath  the  Psoas  major.  Their  arrangement  is  somewhat 
irregular:  one  ganglion  may  give  rami  to  two  lumbar  nerves,  or  one  lumbar  nene 
may  receive  rami  from  two  ganglia.  The  first  and  second,  and  sometimes  the 
third  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves  are  each  connected  with  the  lumbar  part  of  the 
sympathetic  trunk  by  a  white  ramus  communicans. 

The  nerves  pass  obliquely  outward  behind  the  Psoas  major,  or  between  its 
fasciculi,  distributing  filaments  to  it  and  the  Quadratus  lumborum.  The  first 
three  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  are  connected  together  in  this  situation 
by  anastomotic  loops,  and  form  the  lumbar  plexus.  The  smaller  part  of  the  fourth 
joins  mth  the  fifth  to  form  the  lumbosacral  trunk,  which  assists  in  the  formation 
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of  the  sacral  plexus.    The  fourth  nerve  is  named  the  nemu  lurcaiUs,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  subdivided  between  the  two  plexuses.' 

The  Lmnbtf  Plexaa'  (pkruj  lumbalis)  (Figs.  822, 823, 824) .— Thelumbar  plexus  is 
formed  by  the  loops  of  communication  between  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  first 
three  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  lumbar  nerves;  the  £rst  lumbar  often 
receives  a  branch  from  the  last  thoracic  nerve.  It  is  situated  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  Psoas  major,  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebree. 


—front  12(A  thoraeia 


The  mode  in  which  the  plexus  is  arranged  varies  in  different  subjects.  It  differs 
from  the  brachial  plexus  in  not  forming  an  intricate  interlacement,  but  the  several 
nerves  of  distribution  arise  from  one  or  more  of  the  spinal  nerves,  in  the  following 
manner:  the  first  lumbar  nerve,  frequently  supplemented  by  a  twig  from  the  last 
thoracic,  splits  into  an  upper  and  lower  branch;  the  upper  and  larger  branch  divides 
into  tbe  iliohypogastric  and  ilioinguinal  nerves;  the  lower  and  smaller  branch 
unites  with  a  branch  of  the  second  lumbar  to  form  the  genitofemoral  nerve.  The 
remainder  of  the  second  nerve,  and  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  divide  into  ventral 
and  dorsal  divisions.  The  ventral  division  of  the  second  unites  with  the  ventral 
divisions  of  the  third  and  fourth  nerves  to  form  the  obturator  nerve.  The  dorsal 
divisions  of  the  second  and  third  nerves  divide  into  two  branches,  a  smaller  branch 
from  each  uniting  to  form  the  lateral  femoral  cutaneous  nerve,  and  a  larger  branch 
from  each  joining  with  the  dorsal  division  of  the  fourth  nerve  to  form  the  femoral 

irtb  lumbkT  ia  Iha  n<mj  /urcaiit.-  but  thii  ftrrmngflnunt  ii  frequflatiy  dapu-t«d  from.    Tha 

the  nemu  [uroslis;  or  both  the  third  and  fourth  may  be  lurcal  nervea.    When  this  occun. 
or  prtfized.    More  frequantlr  ths  fifth  nerre is  divided  between  tha  lumbar  and  ucral  pltium. 

^, _, ja  lurDalia;  and  when  thii  takea  ptaoe.  the  plexue  ia  diBtincuished  as  a  lov  or  potljlad  pLoxua. 

itlooa  necesHuily  produce  correspoDdirm  modiGcatiooa  in  the  aacml  plama. 


nerve.   The  accessory  obturator,  when  it  exists,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  small 
branches  given  off  from  the  liiird  and  fourth  nerves. 


Fid.  823.— Thalumlwr  plexus  ud  its  bruwbsa. 

The  bruKlkM  of  the  lumbar  plexus  may  therefore  be  arranged  as  follows: 

Iliohypogastric 1  L. 

Ilioinguinal 1  L. 

Genitofemoral  .       .  .       .  1,  2  L. 

Dorsal  divi^ons. 

Lateral  femoral  cutaneous 2,  3  L. 

Femoral 2,  3,  4  Lv 

Ventral  divi^ons. 

Obturator 2,  3,  4  L. 

Accessory  obturator 3,  4  L. 

The  niohypoKUtTic  Nerve  (n.  iliohypogastricua)  arises  from  the  first  lumbar  nen'^' 
It  emerges  from  the  upper  part  of  the  lateral  border  of  the  Psoas  major,  and  crosses 
obliquely  in  front  of  tjie  Quadratus  lumborum  to  the  iliac  crest.  It  then  perforates 
the  posterior  part  of  the  Transversus  abdominis,  near  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and 
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divides  between  that  muscle  and  the  Obliquus  interous  abdominis  into  a  lateral 
and  an  anteiior  cutaneous  branch. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  branch  {ramus  cvianeus  lateralis;  iliac  branch)  pierces  the 
Obliqui  internua  and  extemus  immediately  above  the  iliac  crest,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  skin  of  the  gluteal  region,  behind  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last 
thoracic  nerve  (Fig.  830) ;  the  size  of  this  branch  bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  that 
of  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last  thoracic  nerve. 


Fla.  Sai.-T-'Deep  HJid  superficial  dusectioD  of  thi:  lumfaar  pleiiu.     (TatutJ 

The  anterior  cutaneous  branch  (ramus  cutaneus  anterior;  hypogastric  branch) 
(Fig.  825)  continues  onward  between  the  Obliquus  intemus  and  Transversus.  It 
then  pierces  the  Obliquus  intemus,  becomes  cutaneous  by  perforating  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  Obliquus  extemus  about  2.5  cm,  above  the  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  hypogastric  region. 

The  iliohypogastric  nerve  communicates  with  the  last  thoracic  and  ilioinguinal 
nerves. 
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The  niolniiiinftl  Herre  (n.  ilioinguinal^),  smaller  than  the  preceding,  arim  with 
it  from  the  first  lumbar  nerve.    It  emerges  from  the  lateral  border  of  the  Psoas 
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major  just  below  the  iliohypogastric,  and,  passing  obliquely  across  the  Quadratus 
lumborum  and  Iliacus,  perforates  the  Transversus  abdominis,  near  the  anterior 
part  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  communicates  with  the  iliohypogastric  nerve  between  the 
Transversus  and  the  Obliquus  intemus.  The  nerve  then  pierces  the  Obliquus 
intemus,  distributing  filaments  to  it,  and,  accompanying  the  spermatic  cord  through 
the  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring,  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  upper  and  medial 
part  of  the  thigh,  to  the  skin  over  the  root  of  the  penis  and  upper  part  of  the  scrotum 
in  the  male,  and  to  the  skin  covering  the  mons  pubis  and  labium  majus  in  the  female. 
The  size  of  this  nerve  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  that  of  the  iliohypogastric.  Occa^ 
sionally  it  is  very  small,  and  ends  by  joining  the  iliohypogastric;  in  such  cases,  a 
branch  from  the  iliohypogastric  takes  the  place  of  the  ilioinguinal,  or  the  latter 
nerve  may  be  altogether  absent. 

The  Qenitofemoral  Nerve  (n,  genitojemoralis;  genitocrural  nerve)  arises  from  the 
first  and  second  lumbar  nerves.  It  passes  obliquely  through  the  substance  of  the 
Psoas  major,  and  emerges  from  its  medial  border,  close  to  the  vertebral  colunm, 
opposite  the  fibrocartilage  between  the  third  arid  f»nr^^  lumbar  vertebrse;  it 
then  descends  on  the  surface  of  the  Psoas  major,  imder  cover  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  divides  into  the  external  spermatic  and  lumboinguinal  nerves.  Occasionally 
these  two  nerves  emerge  separately  through  the  substance  of  the  Psoas. 

The  external  spermatic  nerve  (n,  spermaiicus  eztemus;  genital  branch  of  genito- 
femoral)  passes  outward  on  the  Psoas  major,  and  pierces  the  fascia  transversalis,  or 
passes  through  the  abdominal  inguinal  ring;  it  then  descends  behind  the  spermatic 
cord  to  the  scrotum,  supplies  the  Cremaster,  and  gives  a  few  filaments  to  the  skin 
of  the  scrotimi.  In  the  female,  it  accompanies  the  round  Ugament  of  the  uterus> 
and  is  lost  upon  it. 

The  Imnboinguinal  nerve  (n.  lumhoirigumalis;  femoral  or  erural  branch  of  genito- 
femoral)  descends  on  the  external  iliac  artery,  sending  a  few  filaments  aroimd  it, 
and,  passing  beneath  the  inguinal  ligament,  enters  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels, 
lying  superficial  and  lateral  to  the  femoral  artery.  It  pierces  the  anterior  layer  of 
the  sheath  of  the  vessels  and  the  fascia  lata,  and  supplies  the  skin  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  (Fig.  825).  On  ihe  front  of  the  thigh  it 
commimicates  with  the  anterior  cutaneous  branches  of  the  femoral  nerve.  A  few 
filaments  from  the  lumboinguinal  nerve  may  be  traced  to  the  femoral  artery. 

The  Lateral  Femoral  Cutaneous  Nerve  (n.  cvianeua  femoralis  lateralis;  external 
cutaneovs  nerve)  arises  from  the  dorsal  divisions  of  the  second  and  third  lumbar 
nerves.  It  emerges  from  the  lateral  border  of  the  Psoas  major  about  its  middle, 
and  crosses  the  Iliacus  obhquely,  toward  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  It  then 
passes  under  the  inguinal  ligament  and  over  the  Sartorius  muscle  into  the  thigh, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  (Fig.  825). 

The  anterior  branch  becomes  superficial  about  10  cm.  below  the  inguinal  ligament, 
and  divides  into  branches  which  are  distributed  to  ihe  skin  of  the  anterior  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  thigh,  as  far  as  the  knee.  The  terminal  filaments  of  this  nerve 
frequently  conununicate  with  the  anterior  cutaneous  branches  of  the  femoral  nerve, 
and  with  the  infrapatellar  branch  of  the  saphenous  nerve,  forming  with  them  the 
patellar  plexus. 

The  posterior  branch  pierces  the  fascia  lata,  and  subdivides  into  filaments  which 
pass  backward  across  the  lateral  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  thigh,  supplying 
the  skin  from  the  level  of  the  greater  trochanter  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

The  Obturator  Nerve  (n.  obturaiorius)  arises  from  the  ventral  divisions  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves;  the  branch  from  the  third  is  the  largest, 
while  that  from  the  second  is  often  very  small.  It  descends  through  the  fibers 
of  the  Psoas  major,  and  emerges  from  its  medial  border  near  the  brim  of  the  pelvis; 
it  then  passes  behind  the  common  iliac  vessels,  and  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  hypo- 
gastric vessels  and  ureter,  which  separate  it  from  the  ureter,  and  runs  along  the 
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Aniti;y>r  division 
o/abiMralor 


lateral  wall  of  the  lesser  pelvis,  above  and  in  front  of  the  obturator  vessels,  to 

the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen.    Here  it  enters  the  thigh,  and  divides 

j^^^^  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 

ttmoi  branch,  which   are  separated  at 

*•*«*•  first  by  some  of  the  fibers  of  the 

Obturator  eztemus,    and  lowtt 

down  by  the  Adductor  brevis. 

The  anterior  branch  (ramiu 
amierior)  (Fig.  827)  leaves  the 
pelvis  in  front  of  the  Obturator 
externus  and  descends  in  front  of 
the  Adductor  brevis,  and  behiad 
the  Pectineus  and  Adductor 
longus;  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  latter  muscle  it  communi- 
cates with  the  anterior  cutaneous 
and  saphenous  branches  of  the 
femoral  nerve,  forming  a  kind  of 
plexus.  Jt  then  descends  upon 
the  femoral  artery,  to  which  it 
SapKemtmt  ig  finally  distributed.    Near  the 

obturator  foramen  the  nervegives 
off  an  articular  branch  to  the  hip- 
joint.  Behind  the  Pectineus,  it 
dbtributes  branches  to  the  Ad- 
ductor longus  and  Gracilis,  and 
usually  to  the  Adductor  brevis, 
and  in  rare  cases  to  the  Pecti- 
neus ;  it  receives  a  communicatiog 
branch  from  the  accessory  ob- 
turator nerve  when  that  nerve  is 
present. 

Occasionally  the  communicat- 
ing branch  to  the  anterior  cuta- 
neous and  saphenous  branches  of 
the  femoral  is  continued  down, 
as  a  cutaneous  branch,  to  the 
thigh  and  leg.  When  this  b  so,  it 
emerges  from  beneath  the  lower 
border  of  the  Adductor  longus, 
descends  along  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  Sartorius  to  the 
medial  side  of  the  knee,  where  it 
pierces  the  deep  fascia,  communi- 
cates with  the  saphenous  nerve, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  skm  of 
the  tibial  side  of  the  leg  as  low 
down  as  its  middle. 

The  posterior  branch  {ramut 
potterior)  pierces  the  anterior 
part  of  the  Obturator  externus, 
and  supplies  this  muscle;  it  then 
passes  behind  the  Adductor  brevis 

Fio.  S27.— Nnrw  of  tb*  ri|ht  lower  ulnmiCy.     Fnwt  Tin  On    the    front     of     the     AdductOT 
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magnus,  where  it  divides  into  numerous  muscular  branches  which  are  distributed 
to  the  Adductor  magnus  and  the  Adductor  brevis  when  the  latter  does  not  receive 
a  branch  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  nerve.  It  usually  gives  oif  an  articular 
filament  to  the  knee-joint. 

The  articular  branch  for  the  knee-joint  is  sometimes  absent;  it  either  perforates 
the  lower  part  of  the  Adductor  magnus,  or  passes  through  the  opening  which  trans- 
mits the  femoral  artery,  and  enters  the  popliteal  fossa;  it  then  descends  upon  the 
popliteal  artery,  as  far  as  the  back  part  of  the  knee-joint,  where  it  perforates  the 
oblique  popliteal  ligament,  and  is  distributed  to  the  synovial  membrane.  It  gives 
filaments  to  the  popliteal  artery. 

The  Accessory  Obturator  Nenre  (n.  obturaioriTis  accessoriua)  (Fig.  823)  is  present 
in  about  29  per  cent,  of  cases.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  arises  from  the  ventral  divi- 
sions of  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves.  It  descends  along  the  medial  border 
of  the  Psoas  major,  crosses  the  superior  ramus  of  the  pubis,  and  passes  under  the 
Pectineus,  where  it  divides  into  numerous  branches.  One  of  these  supplies  the 
Pectineus,  penetrating  its  deep  surface,  another  is  distributed  to  the  hip-joint; 
while  a  third  communicates  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve. 
Occasionally  the  accessory  obturator  nerve  is  very  small  and  is  lost  in  the  capsule 
of  the  hip-joint.  When  it  is  absent,  the  hip-joint  receives  two  branches  from  the 
obturator  nerve. 

The  Femoral  Nenre  {n.  femorcdis;  anterior  crural  nerve)  (Fig.  827),  the  largest 
branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  arises  from  the  dorsal  divisions  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  lumbar  nerves.  It  descends  through  the  fibers  of  the  Psoas  major, 
emerging  from  the  muscle  at  the  lower  part  of  its  lateral  border,  and  passes  down 
between  it  and  the  Iliacus,  behind  the  iliac  fascia;  it  then  runs  beneath  the  inguinal 
ligament,  into  the  thigh,  and  splits  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  division.  Under 
the  inguinal  ligament,  it  is  separated  from  the  femoral  artery  by  a  portion  of  the 
Psoas  major. 

Within  the  abdomen  the  femoral  nerve  gives  oif  small  branches  to  the  Iliacus, 
and  a  branch  which  is  distributed  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  femoral  artery;  the 
latter  branch  may  arise  in  the  thigh. 

In  the  thigh  the  anterior  division  of  the  femoral  nerve  gives  off  anterior  cuta- 
neous and  muscular  branches.  The  anterior  cutaneous  branches  comprise  the 
intermediate  and  medial  cutaneous  nerves  (Fig.  825). 

The  intermediate  cutaneous  nerve  (rarrms  cutaneus  anterior;  middle  cvianeous 
nerve)  pierces  the  fascia  lata  (and  generally  the  Sartorius)  about  7.5  cm.  below 
the  inguinal  ligament,  and  divides  into  two  branches  which  descend  in  immediate 
proximity  along  the  forepart  of  the  thigh,  to  supply  the  skin  as  low  as  the  front 
of  the  knee.  Here  they  communicate  with  the  medial  cutaneous  nerve  and  the 
infrapatellar  branch  of  the  saphenous,  to  form  the  patellar  plexus.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  the  lateral  branch  of  the  intermediate  cutaneous  communicates 
with  the  lumboinguinal  branch  of  the  genitofemoral  nerve. 

The  medial  cutaneous  nerve  (ramits  cutaneus  anterior;  internal  cutaneous  nerve) 
passes  obliquely  across  the  upper  part  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  artery,  and  divides 
in  front,  or  at  the  medial  side  of  that  vessel,  into  two  branches,  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior.  The  anterior  branch  runs  downward  on  the  Sartorius,  perforates  the 
fascia  lata  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  and  divides  into  two  branches:  one 
supplies  the  integument  as  low  down  as  the  medial  side  of  the  knee;  the  other 
crosses  to  the  lateral  side  of  the  patella,  communicating  in  its  course  with  the  infra- 
patellar branch  of  the  saphenous  nerve.  The  posterior  branch  descends  along  the 
medial  border  of  the  Sartorius  muscle  to  the  knee,  where  it  pierces  the  fascia  lata, 
communicates  with  the  saphenous  nerve,  and  gives  off  several  cutaneous  branches. 
It  then  passes  down  to  supply  the  integument  of  the  medial  side  of  the  leg.  Beneath 
the  fascia  lata,  at  the  lower  border  of  the  Adductor  longus,  it  joins  to  form- a  plexi- 
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form  net-work  (snbsartorial  plexns)  with  branches  of  the  saphenous  and  obturator 
nerves.  When  the  communicating  branch  from  the  obturator  nerve  is  large  and 
continued  to  the  integument  of  the  leg,  the  posterior  branch  of  the  medial  cutaneous 
is  small,  and  terminates  in  the  plexus,  occasionally  giving  ofif  a  few  cutaneous 
filaments.  The  medial  cutaneous  nerve,  before  dividing,  gives  off  a  few  filaments, 
which  pierce  the  fascia  lata,  to  supply  the.  integument  of  the  medial  side  of  the 
thigh,  accompanying  the  long  saphenous  vein.  One  of  these  filaments  passes 
through  the  saphenous  opening;  a  second  becomes  subcutaneous  about  the  middle 
of  the  thigh;  a  third  pierces  the  fascia  at  its  lower  third. 

Muscular  Branches  {rami  musculares). — ^The  Oienre  to  the  Pectineos  arms 
immediately  below  the  inguinal  ligament,  and  passes  behind  the  femoral  sheath  to 
enter  the  anterior  surface  of  the  muscle;  it  is  often  duplicated.  The  nenreto  &e 
Sartorius  arises  in  common  with  the  intermediate  cutaneous. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  femoral  nerve  gives  oflf  the  saphenous  nerve,  and 
muscular  and  articular  branches. 

The  Saphenous  Nerve  (n.  saphemts;  long  or  irUemal  saphenous  nerve)  (Fig.  827) 
is  the  largest  cutaneous  branch  of  the  femoral  nerve.  It  approaches  the  femoral 
artery  where  this  vessel  passes  beneath  the  Sartorius,  and  lies  in  front  of  it,  behind 
the  aponeurotic  covering  of  the  adductor  canal,  as  far  as  the  opening  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Adductor  magnus.  Here  it  quits  the  artery,  and  emerges  from  behind 
the  lower  edge  of  the  aponeurotic  covering  of  the  canal;  it  descends  vertically 
along  the  medial  side  of  the  knee  behind  the  Sartorius,  pierces  the  fascia  lata, 
between  the  tendons  of  the  Sartorius  and  Gracilis,  and  becomes  subcutaneous. 
The  nerve  then  passes  along  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg,  accompanied  by  the  great 
saphenous  vein,  descends  behind  the  medial  border  of  the  tibia,  and,  at  the  lower 
third  of  the  leg,  divides  into  two  branches :  one  continues  its  course  along  the  margin 
of  the  tibia,  and  ends  at  the  ankle;  the  other  passes  in  front  of  the  ankle,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  skin  on  the  medial  side  of  the  foot,  as  far  as  the  ball  of  the  great 
toe,  communicating  with  the  medial  branch  of  the  superficial  peroneal  nerve. 

Branches. — ^The  saphenous  nerve,  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  gives  off  a 
branch  which  joins  the  subsartorial  plexus. 

At  the  medial  side  of  the  knee  it  gives  off  a  large  infrapatellar  branch,  which 
pierces  the  Sartorius  and  fascia  lata,  and  is  distributed  to  the  skin  in  front  of  the 
patella.  This  nerve  communicates  above  the  knee  with  the  anterior  cutaneous 
branches  of  the  femoral  nerve;  below  the  knee,  with  other  branches  of  the  saphenous; 
and,  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  joint,  with  branches  of  the  lateral  femoral  cutaneous 
nerve,  forming  a  plexiform  net-work,  the  plexus  patelto.  The  infrapatellar  branch 
is  occasionally  small,  and  ends  by  joining  the  anterior  cutaneous  branches  of  the 
femoral,  which  supply  its  place  in  front  of  the  knee. 

Below  the  knee,  the  branches  of  the  saphenous  nerve  are  distributed  to  the  skin 
of  the  front  and  medial  side  of  the  leg,  communicating  with  the  cutaneous  branches 
of  the  femoral,  or  with  filaments  from  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  four  parts  of  the  Quadriceps  femoris.  The 
branch  to  the  Rectus  femoris  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  deep  surface  of  the  muscle, 
and  supplies  a  filament  to  the  hip-joint.  The  branch  to  the  Vastus  lateralis,  of 
large  size,  accompanies  the  descending  branch  of  the  lateral  femoral  circumflex 
artery  to  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle.  It  gives  off  an  articular  filament  to  the 
knee-joint.  The  branch  to  the  Vastus  medialis  descends  lateral  to  the  femoral 
vessels  in  company  with  the  saphenous  nerve.  It  enters  the  muscle  about  its  middle, 
and  gives  off  a  filament,  which  can  usually  be  traced  downward,  on  the  surface  of 
the  muscle,  to  the  knee-joint.  The  branches  to  the  Vastus  intermedins,  two  or 
three  in  number,  enter  the  anterior  surface  of  the  muscle  about  the  middle  of  the 
thigh;  a  filament  from  one  of  these  descends  through  the  muscle  to  the  Articularis 
genu  and  the  knee-joint.  The  articular  branch  to  the  hip-Joint  is  derived  from  the 
nerve  to  the  Rectus  femoris. 
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The  articiilar  branches  to  the  knee-foixit  are  three  in  number.  One,  a  long  slender 
filament,  is  derived  from  the  nerve  to  the  Vastus  lateralis;  it  penetrates  the  capsule 
of  the  joint  on  its  anterior  aspect.  Another,  derived  from  the  nerve  to  the  Vastus 
medialis,  can  usually  be  traced  downward  on  the  surface  of  this  muscle  to  near  the 
joint;  it  then  penetrates  the  muscular  fibers,  and  accompanies  the  articular  branch 
of  the  highest  genicular  artery,  pierces  the  medial  side  of  the  articular  capsule, 
and  supplies  the  synovial  membrane.  The  third  branch  is  derived  from  the  nerve 
to  the  Vastus  intermedins. 

The  Sacral  and  Coccygeal  Nerves  (Nn.  Sacndes  et  Coccygeus). 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves  {rami  anteriores)  form 
the  sacral  and  pudendal  plexuses.  The  anterior  divisions  of  the  upper  four  sacral 
nerves  enter  the  pelvis  through  the  anterior  sacral  foramina,  that  of  the  fifth 
between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  while  that  of  the  coccygeal  nerve  curves  forward 
below  the  rudimentary  transverse  process  of  the  first  piece  of  the  coccyx.  The 
first  and  second  sacral  nerves  are  large;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  diminish  pro- 
gressively from  above  downward.  Each  receives  a  gray  ramus  communicans 
from  the  corresponding  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  trunk,  while  from  the  third 
and  frequently  from  the  second  and  the  fourth  sacral  nerves,  a  white  ramus  com- 
municans is  given  to  the  pelvic  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  Sacral  Plexus  (plexus  sacralis)  (Fig.  828). — ^The  sacral  plexus  is  formed  by 
the  lumbosacral  trimk,  the  anterior  division  of  the  first,  and  portions  of  the  anterior 
divisions  of  the  second  and  third  sacral  nerves. 

The  lumbosacral  trunk  comprises  the  whole  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  fifth 
and  a  part  of  that  of  the  fourth  lumbar  nerve;  it  appears  at  the  medial  margin  of 
the  Psoas  major  and  runs  downward  over  the  pelvic  brim  to  join  the  first  sacral 
nerve.  The  anterior  division  of  the  third  sacral  nerve  divides  into  an  upper  and  a 
lower  branch,  the  former  entering  the  sacral  and  the  latter  the  pudendal  plexus. 

The  nerves  forming  the  sacral  plexus  converge  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  greater 
sciatic  foramen,  and  unite  to  form  a  flattened  band,  from  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  of  which  several  branches  arise.  The  band  itself  is  continued  as  the  sciatic 
nerve,  which  splits  on  the  back  of  the  thigh  into  the  tibial  and  common  peroneal 
nerves;  these  two  nerves  sometimes  arise  separately  from  the  plexus,  and  in  all 
cases  their  independence  can  be  shown  by  dissection. 

Relations. — ^The  sacral  plexus  lies  on  the  back  of  the  pelvis  between  the  Piriformis  and  the 
pelvic  fascia  (Fig.  829);  in  front  of  it  are  the  hypogastric  vessels,  the  ureter  and  the  sigmoid  colon. 
The  superior  gluteal  vessels  run  between  the  lumbosacral  trunk  and  the  first  sacral  nerve,  and  the 
inferior  gluteal  vessels  between  the  second  and  third  sacral  nerves. 

All  the  nerves  entering  the  plexus,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  sacral,  split  into  ventral 
and  dorsal  divisions,  and  the  nerves  arising  from  these  are  as  follows: 

Ventral  divisions.         Dorsal  divisions. 
Nerve  to  Quadratus  femoris      I  >i   c  t    i  c 
and  Gemellus  inferior  j  4,  5  1.,  1  b. 

Nerve  to  Obturator  internus      )  -  j    -   ^  o 
and  Gemellus  superior  j        '    ' 

Nerve  to  Piriformis (1)  2  S. 

Superior  gluteal 4, 5  L,  1  S. 

Inferior  gluteal 5  L,  1,  2  S. 

Posterior  femoral  cutaneous         2, 3  S     .       .  1, 2  S. 

g  .    .      f  Tibial    .       .       .        4,  5  L,  1,  2,  3  S. 
cia  ic   -^  Common  peroneal  .  4,  5  L,  1,  2  S. 

The  Nerve  to  the  Quadratus  Femoris  and  Gemellus  Inferior  arises  from  the  ventral 
divisions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves:  it  leaves  the  pelvis 
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through  the  greater  sciatic  foramen,  below  the  Piriformis,  and  runs  down  in  front  of 
the  sciatic  nerve,  the  Gemelli,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus,  and  enters 
the  anterior  surfaces  (^  the  muscles;  it  gives  an  articular  branch  to  the  hip^joint 
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The  Nem  to  the  Obturator  Intemus  and  Oemellos  Superior  arisM  from  the  ventral 
divisions  of  the  fifth  lumbar  and  first  and  second  sacral  nerves.  It  leaves  the  pelvis 
through  the  greater  sciatic  foramen  below  the  Piriformis,  and  gives  off  the  brand 
to  the  Gemellus  superior,  which  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  muscle.  It  then  crosses  the  ischial  spine,  reenters  the  pelvis  through  the 
lesser  sciatic  foramen,  and  pierces  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  Obturator  internus. 
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The  Herre  to  tbe  Piiifonnis  arUea  from  the  dorsal  division  of  the  aecond  sacral 
nerve,  or  the  dorsal  divisions  of  the  first  and  second  sacral  nerves,  and  enters 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  muscle;  this  nerve  may  be  double. 
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The  St^eriOT  Qlnteal  Nerve  (n.  ghU/Eug  superior)  arises  from  the  dorsal  divisions 
of  the  fom-th  and  £fth  lumbar  and  first  sacral  nerves:  it  leaves  the  pelvis  through 
the  greater  sciatic  foramen  above  the  Piriformis,  accompanied  by  the  superior 
gluteal  vessels,  and  divides  into  a  superior  and  an  inferior  branch.  The  supeiior 
braadi  accompanies  the  upper  branch  of  the  deep  division  of  the  superior  gluteal 
artery  and  ends  in  the  Gluteeus  minimus.  The  inferior  branch  runs  with  the  lower 
branch  of  the  deep  division  of  the  superior  gluteal  artery  across  the  Glutfeus 
minimus;  it  gives  filaments  to  the  Glutcei  medius  and  minimus,  and  ends  in  the 
Tensor  fasciee  latse. 

The  Inferiw  Olnteal  Nerve  (n.  gluitFua  inferior)  arises  from  the  dorsal  divisions 
of  the  fifth  lumbar  and  first  and  second  sacral  nerves:  it  leaves  the  pelvis  through 
the  greater  sciatic  foramen,  below  the  Piriformis,  and  divides  into  branches  which 
enter  the  deep  surface  of  the  Glutfeus  maximus. 

The  Posterior  Temoral  Cutaneous  Nerve  {n.  cutaneus  femoralis  posterior;  smail 
sciatic  nerve)  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  perineum  and  posterior  surface  of 
the  thigh  and  leg.  It  arises  partly  from  the  dorsal  divisions  of  the  first  and  second, 
and  from  the  ventral  divisions  of  the  second  and  third  sacral  nerves,  and  issues  from 
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the  pelvis  through  the  greater  sciatic  foramen  below  the  Piriformis.  It  then  descends 
beneath  the  Glutseus  maximus  with  the  inferior  gluteal  artery,  and  runs  down  the 
back  of  the  thigh  beneath  the  fascia  lata,  and  over  the  long  head  of  the  Biceps 
femoris  to  the  back  of  the  knee;  here  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia  and  accompanies 
the  small  saphenous  vein  to  about  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  leg,  its  terminal 
twigs  communicating  with  the  sural  nerve. 

Its  branches  are  all  cutaneous,  and  are  distributed  to  the  gluteal  region,  the  peri- 
neum, and  the  back  of  the  thigh  and  leg. 

The  gluteal  branches  (nn.  clunium  inferior es) ,  three  or  four  in  nimiber,  turn  upward 
around  the  lower  border  of  the  Glutaeus  maximus,  and  supply  the  skin  covering 
the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  that  muscle. 

The  perineal  branches  {rami  perineales)  are  distributed  to  the  skin  at  the  upper 
and  medial  side  of  the  thigh.  One  long  perineal  branch,  inferior  podeDdal  (Jmg 
scrotal  nerve),  curves  forward  below  and  in  front  of  the  ischial  tuberosity,  pierces 
the  fascia  lata,  and  runs  forward  beneath  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum  to 
the  skin  of  the  scrotum  in  the  male,  and  of  the  labium  majus  in  the  female.  It 
communicates  with  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  and  posterior  scrotal  nerves. 

The  branches  to  the  back  of  the  thigh  and  leg  consist  of  numerous  filaments  derived 
from  both  sides  of  the  nerve,  and  distributed  to  the  skin  covering  the  back  and 
medial  side  of  the  thigh,  the  popliteal  fossa,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the 
leg  (Fig.  830). 

The  Sciatic  (n.  ischiadicus;  great  sciatic  nerve)  (Fig.  832)  supplies  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  skin  of  the  leg,  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  those  of  the  leg 
and  foot.  It  is  the  largest  nerve  in  the  body,  measuring  2  cm.  in  breadth,  and  is 
the  continuation  of  the  flattened  band  of  the  sacral  plexus.  It  passes  out  of  the 
pelvis  through  the  greater  sciatic  foramen,  below  the  Piriformis  muscle.  It  descends 
between  the  greater  trochanter  of  the  femur  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and 
along  the  back  of  the  thigh  to  about  its  lower  third,  where  it  divides  into  two  large 
branches,  the  tibial  and  common  peroneal  nerves.  This  division  may  take  place 
at  any  point  between  the  sacral  plexus  and  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh.  When  it 
occurs  at  the  plexus,  the  common  peroneal  nerve  usually  pierces  the  Piriformis. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  nerve  rests  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
ischium,  the  nerve  to  the  Quadratus  femoris,  the  Obturator  intemus  and  (jemelli, 
and  the  Quadratus  femoris;  it  is*  accompanied  by  the  posterior  femoral  cutaneous 
nerve  and  the  inferior  gluteal  artery,  and  is  covered  by  the  Glutaeus  maximus. 
Lower  down,  it  lies  upon  the  Adductor  magnus,  and  is  crossed  obliquely  by  the 
long  head  of  the  Biceps  femoris. 

The  nerve  gives  off  articular  and  muscular  branches. 

The  articular  branches  (rami  articidares)  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nerve 
and  supply  the  hip-joint,  perforating  the  posterior  part  of  its  capsule;  they  are 
sometimes  derived  from  the  sacral  plexus. 

The  muscular  branches  (rami  musculares)  are  distributed  to  the  Biceps  femoris, 
Semitendinosus,  Semimembranosus,  and  Adductor  magnus.  The  nerve  to  the  short 
head  of  the  Biceps  femoris  comes  from  the  conmion  peroneal  part  of  the  sciatic, 
while  the  other  muscular  branches  arise  from  the  tibial  portion,  as  may  be  seen  in 
those  cases  where  there  is  a  high  division  of  the  sciatic  nerve. 

The  Tibial  Nerve  (n.  tibialis;  irdemal  popliteal  nerve)  (Fig.  832)  the  larger  of  the 
two  terminal  branches  of  the  sciatic,  arises  from  the*  anterior  branches  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  first,  second,  and  third  sacral  nerves.  It  descends 
along  the  back  of  the  thigh  and  through  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  fossa,  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  where  it  passes  with  the  popliteal  artery  beneath  the 
arch  of  the  Soleus.  It  then  runs  along  the  back  of  the  leg  with  the  posterior 
tibial  vessels  to  the  interval  between  the  medial  malleolus  and  the  heel,  where  it 
divides  beneath  the  laciniate  ligament  into  the  medial  and  lateral  plantar  nerves. 
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In  the  thigh  it  is  overlapped  by  the  hamstring  muscles  above,  and  then  becomes 
more  superficial,  and  lies  laterid  to,  and  some  distance  from,  the  popliteal  vessels; 
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opposite  the  knee-joint,  it  is  in  close 
relation  with  these  vessels,  and  crosses 
to  the  medial  side  of  the  arteiy.  In  the 
leg  it  is  covered  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf; 
lower  down  by  the  skin,  the  superficial 
and  deep  fasciae.  It  is  placed  on  the 
deep  muscles,  and  lies  at  first  to  the 
medial  side  of  the  posterior  tibial 
artery,  but  soon  crosses  that  vessel  and 
descends  on  its  lateral  side  as  far  as 
the  ankle.  In  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg  it  runs  parallel  with  the  medial 
margin  of  the  tendo  calcaneus. 

I^ebrancbes  of  this  nerve  are:tTtie- 
oUr,  mtueolar,  medial  su'sl  cotaneoiu, 
medial  calcaneal,  medial  and  latenl 
plantar. 

Articolar  branches  {rami  oritcu/aref), 
usually  three  in  number,  supply  the 
kaee-joint;  two  of  these  accompany 
the  superior  and  inferior  medial  genic- 
ular Euieries;  and  a  third,  the  middle 
genicular  artery.  Just  above  the  bi- 
furcation of  the  nerve  an  articular 
t  branch  is  given  off  to  the  ankle-joint. 
Huscnlai  branchn  (rami  muKulara), 
four  or  five  in  number,  arise  from  the 
nerve  as  it  lies  between  the  two  heads 
jI  of  the  Gastrocnemius  muscle;  they 
xxic  supply  that  muscle,  and  the  Plantaris, 
Soleus,  and  Fopliteus.  The  branch 
for  the  Popliteus  turns  around  the  lower 
border  and  is  distributed  to  the  deep 
surface  of  the  muscle.  Lower  down, 
muscular  branches  arise  separately  or 
by  a  common  trunk  and  supply  the 
Soleus,  Tibialis  posterior.  Flexor  digi- 
torum  longus,  and  Flexor  hallucis 
longus;  the  branch  to  the  last  muscle 
accompanies  the  peroneal  artery;  that 
to  the  Soleus  enters  the  deep  surface 
of  the  muscle. 

The  medial  soral  catanecnu  turn  (n. 
cutaneua  sutie  viediatis;  n.  commvni- 
cam  tJMalis)  descends  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  and, 
about  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the 
leg,  pierces  the  deep  fascia,  and  unites 
with  the  anastomotic  ramus  of  the 
common  peroneal  to  form  the  sural 
"""'"p.Sl^^'i!™'"" "'"""'■  n^'^e  (^ig-  830). 
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The  sural  nenre  (n.  suralis;  short  saphenous  nerve),  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
medial  sural  cutaneous  with  the  peroneal  anastomotic  branch,  passes  downward 
near  the  lateral  margin  of  the  tendo  calcaneus,  lying  close  to  the  small  saphenous 
vein,  to  the  interval  between  the  lateral  malleolus  and  the  calcaneus.  It  runs 
forward  below  the  lateral  malleolus,  and  is  continued  as  the  lateral  dorsal  cutaneous 
oerve  along  the  lateral  side  of  the  foot  and  little  toe,  communicating  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot  with  the  intermediate  dorsal  cutaneous  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  superficial 
peroneal.  In  the  leg,  its  branches  commimicate  with  those  of  the  posterior  femoral 
cutaneous. 

The  medial  calcaneal  branches  (rami  ccdcanei  mediales;  internal  calcaneal  branches) 
perforate  the  laciniate  ligament,  and  supply  the  skin  of  the  heel  and  medial  side 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  medial  plantar  nerve  {n,  plantaris  medialis;  internal  plantar  nerve)  (Fig.  833), 
the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  divisions  of  the  tibial  nerve,  accompanies  the  medial 
plantar  artery.  From  its  origin  under  the  laciniate  ligament  it  passes  under  cover 
of  the  Abductor  hallucis,  and,  appearing  between  this  muscle  and  the  Flexor  digi- 
torum  brevis,  gives  off  a  proper  digital  plantar  nerve  and  finally  divides  opposite 
the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones  into  three  conmion  digital  plantar  nerves. 

Branches. — ^The  branches  of  the  medial  plantar  nerve  are:  (1)  cutaneous, 
(2)  muscular,  (3)  articular,  (4)  a  proper  digital  nerve  to  the  medial  side  of  the  great 
toe,  and  (5)  three  common  digital  nerves. 

The  cutaneous  branches  pierce  the  plantar  aponeurosis  between  the  Abductor 
hallucis  and  the  Flexor  digitorum  brevis  and  are  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  sole 
of  the  foot. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  Abductor  hallucis,  the  Flexor  digitorum  brevis, 
the  Flexor  hallucis  brevis,  and  the  first  Lumbricalis;  those  for  the  Abductor  hallucis 
and  Flexor  digitorum  brevis  arise  from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  near  its  origin  and 
enter  the  deep  surfaces  of  the  muscles;  the  branch  of  the  Flexor  hallucis  brevis 
springs  from  the  proper  digital  nerve  to  the  medial  side  of  the  great  toe,  and  that 
for  the  first  Lumbricalis  from  the  first  common  digital  nerve. 
The  articular  branches  supply  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus. 
The  proper  digital  nerve  of  the  great  toe  (tin.  digitcdes  plantares  proprii;  plantar 
digital  branches)  supplies  the  Flexor  hallucis  brevis  and  the  skin  on  the  medial  side 
of  the  great  toe. 

The  three  common  digital  nerves  {nn,  digitcdes  plantares  communes)  pass  between 
the  divisions  of  the  plantar  aponeurosis,  and  each  splits  into  two  proper  digital 
nerves — those  of  the  first  common  digital  nerve  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
great  and  second  toes;  those  of  the  second,  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  second  and 
third  toes;  and  those  of  the  third,  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  third  and  fourth  toes. 
The  third  common  digital  nerve  receives  a  conmiunicating  branch  from  the  lateral 
plantar  nerve;  the  first  gives  a  twig  to  the  first  Lumbricalis.  Each  proper  digital 
nerve  gives  off  cutaneous  and  articular  filaments;  and  opposite  the  last  phalanx 
sends  upward  a  dorsal  branch,  which  supplies  the  structures  around  the  nail, 
the  continuation  of  the  nerve  being  distributed  to  the  ball  of  the  toe.  It  will  be 
observed  that  these  digital  nerves  are  similar  in  their  distribution  to  those  of  the 
median  nerve  in  the  hand. 

The  Lateral  Plantar  Nerve  (n.  plantaris  lateralis;  external  plantar  nerve)  (Fig. 
833)  supplies  the  skin  of  the  fifth  toe  and  lateral  half  of  the  fourth,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  deep  muscles,  its  distribution  being  similar  to  that  of  the  ulnar  nerve  in  the 
hand.  It  passes  obliquely  forward  with  the  lateral  plantar  artery  to  the  lateral 
side  of  the  foot,  lying  between  the  Flexor  digitorum  brevis  and  Quadratus  plantse; 
and,  in  the  interval  between  the  former  muscle  and  the  Abductor  digiti  quinti, 
divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch.  Before  its  division,  it  supplies  the 
Quadratus  plantse  and  Abductor  digiti  quinti. 
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The  saperflcial  bruieli  (ramua  superficiaUa)  splits  into  a  proper  and  a  common 

digital  nerve;  the  proper  digital  nerve  supplies  the  lateral  side  of  the  little  toe, 

the  Flexor  digiti  quinti  brevis,  and  the  two 

Interossei  of  the  fourth  intermetatarsal  space; 

the  common  digital  nerve  communicates  vitb 

the  third  common  digital  branch  of  the  media] 

plantar  nerve  and  divides  into  two  proper 

„j  ^  digital  nerves  which    supply    the    adjoining 

cjon  sides  of  the  fourth  and  fiftii  toes. 
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The  dMp  toancb  (ramus  profundus;  miocuiar  branch)  accompanies  the  lateral 
plantar  artery  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  tendons  of  the  FlexoF  muscles  and  the 
Adductor  hallucis,  and  supplies  all  the  Interossei  (except  those  in  the  fourth 
metatarsal  space),  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Lumbricales,  and  the  Adductor 
hallucis. 

The  Common  Faroneal  Hem  (n.  ■peroivmif  communis;  external  popliteal  nerve; 
peroneal  nerve)  (Fig.  832),  about  one-half  the  size  of  the  tibial,  is  derived  from  the 
dorsal  branches  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  and  the  first  and  second  sacral 
nerves.  It  descends  obliquely  along  the  lateral  side  of  the  popliteal  fossa  to  the  bead 
of  the  fibula,  close  to  the  medial  margin  of  the  Biceps  femoris  muscle.  It  lies 
between  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  femoris  and  lateral  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius 
muscle,  winds  around  the  neck  of  the  fibula,  between  the  Peronteus  longus  and  the 
bone,  and  divides  beneath  the  muscle  into  the  superficial  and  deep  peroneal  nen'cs. 
Previous  to  its  division  it  gives  off  articular  and  lateral  sural  cutaneous  nerves. 

The  uticnlar  branches  (rami  ariiculares)  are  three  in  number;  two  of  these  accom- 
pany the  superior  and  inferior  lateral  genicular  arteries  to  the  knee ;  the  upper  one 
occasionally  arises  from  the  trunk  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  third  (recwrrenJ) 
articular  nerve  is  given  off  at  the  point  of  division  of  the  common  peroneal  nerve; 
it  ascends  with  the  anterior  recurrent  tibial  artery  through  the  Tibialis  anterior  to 
the  front  of  the  knee. 

The  lateral  sural  cntaneoua  nerre  (n.  cutaneus  sura  later(Uia;  lateral  euianeovt 
brajick)  supplies  the  skin  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  leg;  one 
branch,  the  peroneal  anastomotic  (n.  communieans  JUmlaris),  arises  near  the  head 
of  the  fibula,  crosses  the  lateral  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius  to  the  middle  of  the 
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I^,  and  joins  with  the  medial  sural  cutaneous  to  form  the  sural  nerve.    The 

peroneal  anastomotic  is  occasionally  continued  down  as  a  separate  branch  as  far 

S3  the  heel. 
The  Deep  Peroneal  Herve  {n.  peroruBu^  profundus;  anterior  tihial  nene)    (Fig. 

827)  begins  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  peroneal  nerve,  between  the  fibula 

and  upper  part  of  the  Peronseus 

longus,  passes  obliquely  forward 

beneath  the  Extensor  digitorum 

longus  to  the  front  of  the  inter-  SSi" 

osseous  membrane,  and  comes 

into  relation  with  the  anterior 

tibial  artery  above  the  middle 

of  the  leg;  it  then  descends  with       St""M"ii*V 

the  artery  to  the  front  of  the 

ankle-joint,  where  it  divides  into    •uMtiricr»i. 

a  lateral  and  a  media]  terminal  :  acnvc 

branch.  It  lies  at  first  on  the 
lateral  side  of  the  anterior  tibial 
artery,  then  in  front  of  it,  and 
agata  on  its  lateral  side  at  the 
ankle-joint. 

In  the  leg,  the  deep  peroneal 
nerve  supplies  nmsciilu'  branches 

to  the  Tibialis  anterior.  Extensor  lut 

digitorum  longus,  Peroneeua  ter-      cin^iioM  wuc  "*' 

tius,  and  Extensor  hallucis  pro-        "  •u«rfiii.»l 
p  ius,  and  an  articular  btao^  to 
the  ankle-joint. 

The  lateral  terminal  branch 
(external  or  tarsal  branch)  passes 
pcross  the  tarsus,  beneath  the 
iSxtensor  digitorum  brevis,  and, 
having  become  enlarged  like  the 
dorsal  interosseous  nerve  at  the 
BTist,  supplies  the  Extensordigi- 
torum  brevis.  From  the  enlarge- 
ment three  minute  interosBeons 
branches  aregivenoff,  whichsup- 
ply  the    tarsal  joints  and  the 

metatarsophalangeal    joints   of  rwhai" 

the  second,  third,  and  fourth  *"" 

toes.     The  first  of  these  sends  a  ' 

filament  to  the  second  Inter-  mivi,x. 

osseus  dorsalis  muscle. 

The  ine<lial  terminal  branch 
{internal  branch)  accompanies 
the  dorsalis  pedis  artery  along 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and,  at  humhm  w 

the  first  interosseous,  space,    di-  Fiq.  SSS— Deep  nerves  of  the  front  or  the  leg.     CTentut. 

vtdes    into   two   dorsaJ    digital 

Bams  (nn.  digitales  dorsalea  haUucis  laieralis  et  digiti  secundi  medialis)  which  supply 
the  adjacent  sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes,  communicating  with  the  medial 
dorsal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  superficial  peroneal  nerve.  Before  it  divides  it 
gives  off  to  the  first  space  an  interosseous  branch  which  supplies  the  metatarso- 
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phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  and  senda  a  fdament  to  the  first  Interosseous 
dorsalis  muscle. 

The  Saperfl«id  Psnmeal  Hem  {n.  ■peronoBug  iu-perficialia;  muacidocutaneova  ■nem) 

(Figs.  827,  835)  supplies  the  Peronei  longus  and  brevia  and  the  skin  over  the  greater 

part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.     It  passes  forward  between  the  Peroniei  and  the 

Extensor  digitorum  longus,  pierces  the  deep  fascia  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  and 

divides  into  a  medial  and  an  ioter- 

'■^U^^JJJ';^*'  mediatedorsal  cutaneousnene.  In 

~"  it3coursebetweenthemusdes,the 

■^  nerve  gives  off  muscular  branches 

"^  to  the  Peronsei  loi^^s  and  brevis, 

and  cutaneous  filaments  to  the 

integument  of  the  lower  part  of 

the  leg. 

The  medial  donal  cntaneooi 
nerre  {n.  cutamus  dornalixTnedialia; 
internal  dorsal  cutaneous  branek) 
g^  passes  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint, 
"<■'  and  divides  into  two  dorsal  dicitil 
branchsi,  one  of  which  supplies 
the  medial  side  of  the  great  toe, 
the  other,  the  adjacent  side  of  the 
second  and  third  toes.  It  also 
supplies  the  integument  of  the 
medial  side  of  the  foot  and  ankle, 
and  communicates  with  the  saphe- 
nous nerve,  and  with  the  deep 
peroneal  ner\'e  (Fig.  825), 

The  intennediate  dorsal  cnta- 
neooB  nerTs  (n.  cuiajteus  dorsalU 
iniermediiu;  external  dorsal  euUi- 
neous  branch),  the  smaller,  passes 
along  the  lateral  part  of  the  doT- 
sum  of  the  foot,  and  divides  into 
dorsal  digital  biuiclieB,  which  sup- 
ply the  contiguous  sides  of  the 
MjiNT«i>  niRVE  third    and    fourth,    and   of    the 

Fio.  836.— NervMolthadonuniofthefoot.     (TeWut.)  foUTth     and     fifth     toeS.      It    alsO 

suppUes  the  skin  of  the  lateral 
aide  of  the  foot  and  ankle,  and  communicates  with  the  sural  nerve  (Fig.  825). 
The  branches  of  the  superficial  peroneal  nerve  supply  the  skin  of  the  dorsal 
surface  of  all  the  toes  excepting  the  lateral  side  of  the  little  toe,  and  the  adjoining 
sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes,  the  former  being  supplied  by  the  lateral  doreal 
cutaneous  nerve  from  the  sural  nerve,  and  the  latter  by  the  medial  branch  of  the 
deep  peroneal  nerve.  Frequently  some  of  the  lateral  branches  of  the  superficial 
peroneal  are  absent,  and  their  places  are  then  taken  by  branches  of  the  sural 
nerve. 

Tlie  Padendal  Plertu  (pUxus  pudendus)  (Fig.  828). — The  pudendal  plexus  b 
not  sharply  marked  off  from  the  sacral  plexus,  and  as  a  consequence  some  of  the 
branches  which  spring  from  it  may  arise  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  sacral 
plexus.  It  lies  on  the  posteriorwall  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  usually  formed  by  branches 
from  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  second  and  third  sacral  nerves,  the  whole  of  the 
anterior  divisions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  nerves,  and  the  coccygeal  nerve. 
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It  gives  o£F  the  following  branches: 

Perforating  cutaneous 2, 3  S. 

Pudendal 2,  3, 4  S. 

Visceral 3, 4  S. 

Muscular 4  S. 

Anococcygeal 4,  ,5»S.  and  Cocc. 


FlQ.  B3T.— SMnJ  plexus  af  th«  Ti(bt  aids.    rTwtiit). 

TliefetfOratinf  Catanaona  Nerre  (n.  elunium  inferior  TMdialis)  usually  artaea  from 
the  poeterior  surface  of  the  second  and  third  sacral  nerves.  It  pierces  the  lower 
part  of  the  sacrotuberous  ligament,  and  winding  around  the  inferior  border  of  the 
Glutseus  maximus  supplies  the  skin  covering  ^e  medial  and  lower  parts  of  that 
muscle. 

The  perforating  cutaneous  nerve  may  ariae  from  the  pudendal  or  it  may  be  al«ent;  in  the 
latter  ease  its  place  may  be  taken  by  a  branch  from  the  posterior  femoral  cutaneous  nerve  or  by 
a  branch  from  the  third  and  fourth,  or  fourth  and  fifth,  sacral  nerves. 

The  Padettdal  Herre  (n.  -pudendua;  internal  pudic  nerve)  derives  its  fibers  from  the 
ventral  branches  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves.  It  passes  between 
the  Piriformis  and  Coccygeus  muscles  and  leaves  the  pelvis  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  greater  sciatic  foramen.  It  then  crosses  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and 
reenters  the  pelvis  through  the  lesser  sciatic  foramen.  It  accompanies  the  internal 
pudendal  vessels  upward  and  forward  along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  ischiorectal 
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fossa,  being  contained  in  a  sheath  of  the  obturator  fascia  termed  Aleock's  canal, 
and  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  viz.,  the  perineal  nerve,  and  the  donel  ner?e 
<if  the  penis  or  clitoris.    Before  its  division  it  gives  off  the  inferior  hemoiThoidal  nenre. 

The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  neire  (n.  hcBmorrhoidalis  inferior)  occasionaUy  arises 
directly  from  the  sacral  plexus;  it  crosses  the  ischiorectal  fossa,  with  the  inferior 
hemorrhoidal  vessels,  toward  the  anal  canal  and  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum, 
and  is  distributed  to  the  Sphincter  ani  extemus  and  to  the  integument  around  the 
anus.  Branches  of  this  nerve  conununicate  with  the  perineal  branch  of  the  posterior 
femoral  cutaneous  and  with  the  posterior  scrotal  nerves  at  the  forepart  of 
the  perineum. 

The  perineal  nerve  (n.  perinei),  the  inferior  and  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches 
of  the  pudendal,  is  situated  below  the  internal  pudendal  artery.  It  accompanies 
the  perineal  artery  and  divides  into  posterior  scrotal  (or  labial)  and  muscular  branches. 

The  posterior  scrotal  (or  labial)  branches  (nn.  scroUUes  (or  labiales)  posteriores; 
superficial  peroneal  nerves)  are  two  in  number,  medial  and  lateral,  lliey  pierce 
the  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm,  and  run  forward  along  the  lateral  part  of 
the  urethral  triangle  in  company  with  the  posterior  scrotal  branches  of  the  perineal 
artery;  they  are  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  and  conununicate  with  the 
perineal  branch  of  the  posterior  femoral  cutaneous  nerve.  These  nerves  supply  the 
labium  majus  in  the  female. 

The  mnsciilar  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Transversus  perinsei  superficialis, 
Bulbocavernous,  Ischiocavemosus,  and  Constrictor  urethra.  A  branch,  the 
nerve  to  the  bulb,  given  off  from  the  nerve  to  the  Bulbocavemosus,  pierces  this 
muscle,  and  supplies  the  corpus  cavemosum  urethrse,  ending  in  tiie  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urethra. 

The  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis  (n.  dorsalis  penis)  is  the  deepest  division  of  the  puden- 
dal nerve;  it  accompanies  the  internal  pudendal  artery  along  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium;  it  then  runs  forward  along  the  margin  of  the  inferior  ramus  of  the  pubis, 
between  the  superior  and  inferior  layers  of  the  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm. 
Piercing  the  inferior  layer  it  gives  a  branch  to  the  corpus  cavernosum  penis,  and 
passes  forward,  in  company  with  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  between  the  layers 
of  the  suspensory  ligament,  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  and  ends  on  the  glans 
penis.  In  the  female  this  nerve  is  very  small,  and  supplies  the  clitoris  (n.  dorsalis 
clUoridis). 

The  Visceral  Branches  arise  from  the  third  and  f oiuth,  and  sometimes  from  the 
second,  sacral  nerves,  and  are  distributed  to  the  bladder  and  rectiun  and,  in  the 
female,  to  the  vagina;  they  conununicate  with  the  pelvic  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  Moscnlar  Branches  are  derived  from  the  fourth  sacral,  and  supply  the  Levator 
ani,  Coccygeus,  and  Sphincter  ani  externus.  The  branches  to  the  Levator  ani 
and  Coccygeus  enter  their  pelvic  surfaces;  that  to  the  Sphincter  ani  extemus 
(perineal  branch)  reaches  the  ischiorectal  fossa  by  piercing  the  Coaygeus  or  by 
passing  between  it  and  the  Levator  ani.  Cutaneous  filaments  from  this  brandi 
supply  the  skin  between  the  anus  and  the  coccyx. 

Anococcygeal  Nerves  (nn.  anococcygei). — ^The  fifth  sacral  nerve  receives  a  com- 
municating filament  from  the  fourth,  and  unites  with  the  coccygeal  nerve  to  form 
the  coccygeal  plexos.  From  this  plexus  the  anococcygeal  nerves  take  origin;  they 
consist  of  a  few  fine  filaments  which  pierce  the  sacrotuberous  ligament  to  supply 
the  skin  in  the  region  of  the  coccyx. 

THE  SYMPATHETIC  NERVOUS  ST8TEM. 

The  sympathetic  nervous  system  (Fig.  838)  innervates  all  the  smooth  muscles  and 
the  various  glands  of  the  body,  and  the  striated  muscle  of  the  heart.  The  efferent 
sympathetic  fibers  which  leave  the  central  nervous  system  in  connection    with 
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certain  of  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves  all  end  in  sympathetic  ganglia  and  are 
known  as  preguigUoiiiG  fibera.     From  these  ganglia  postganglionic  fibers  arise  and 


taipUxiu 
rrteai  ganffHoK 


Etopltageal  jiextu 
Cortmary  jiUxtua 


Qa&trie  jiexua 
CaHacjiami 


Hi/pogaitrie  pUxut 


Fia   838. — The  ricbt  ■> 


conduct  impulses  to  the  different  organs.    In  addition,  afferent  or  sBOSory  fibers 
connect  many  of  these  structures  with  the  central  nervous  ^stem. 
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The  peripheral  portion  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  is  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  nmnerous  ganglia  and  complicated  plexuses.  These  gan^ia  are 
connected  with  the  central  nervous  system  by  three  groups  of  sympathetic  efferent 
or  preganglionic  fibers,  i.  e.,  the  cranial,  the  thoracoltimbar,  and  the  sacral.  These 
outflows  of  sympathetic  fibers  are  separated  by  intervals  where  no  connections 
exist.  The  cranial  and  sacral  sympathetics  are  often  grouped  together  owing  to 
the  resemblance  between  the  reactions  produced  by  stimulating  them  and  by  the 
eflFects  of  certain  drugs.  Acetyl-choline,  for  example,  when  injected  intravenously 
in  very  small  doses,  produces  the  same  eflFect  as  the  stimulation  of  the  cranial  or 
sacral  sympathetics,  while  the  introduction  of  adrenalin  produces  the  same  effect 
as  the  stimulation  of  the  thoracolumbar  sympathetics.  Much  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  has  been  acquired  through  the  appli- 
cation of  various  drugs,  especially  nicotine  which  paralyzes  the  connections  or 
synapses  between  the  preganglionic  and  postganglionic  fibers  of  the  sympathetic 
nerves.  When  it  is  injected  into  the  general  circulation  all  such  synapses  are 
paralyzed;  when  it  is  applied  locally  on  a  ganglion  only  the  synapses  occurring  in 
that  particular  ganglion  are  paralyzed. 

Langley,^  who  has  contributed  greatlyto  our  knowledge,  adopted  a  terminology 
somewhat  different  from  that  used  here  and  still  different  from  that  used  by  the 
pharmacologists.  This  has  led  to  considerable  confusion,  as  shown  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  terms  in  the  following  columns.  Gaskell  has  used  the  term  involuntary 
nervous  system.^ 

f  Gray.  lAngley.  Meyer  and  Gottlieb.' 

Sympathetic  nervous  system.  Autonomic  nervous  system.      Vegetative  nervous  system. 

Cranio-sacral  sympathetics.  Parasympathetics.  Autonomic. 

Oculomotor  sympathetics.  Tectal  autonomics.  Cranial  autonomics. 


Facial  S3rmpathetics. 

Glossopharyngeal  sympathetics.  \       Bulbar  autonomics. 

Vagal  sympathetics. 


tics,  r 


Sacral  S3rmpathetics.                            Sacral  autonomics.  Sacral  autonomioB. 

Thoracolumbar  sympathetics.             Sympathetic.  S3rmpathetic. 

Thoracic  autonomic. 

Enteric.                                               Enteric.  Enteric. 

THE  CRANIAL  SYBAPATHETICS. 

The  cranial  sympatheticB  include  sympathetic  efferent  fibers  in  the  oculomotor, 
facial,  glossopharyngeal  and  vagus  nerves,  as  well  as  sympathetic  afferent  in  the 
last  three  nerves. 

The  Sympathetic  Efferent  Fibers  of  the  Oculomotor  Nerve  probably  arise  from  cells 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  oculomotor  nucleus  which  is  located  in  the  tegmentum 
of  the  mid-brain.  These  preganglionic  fibers  run  with  the  third  nerve  into  the  orbit 
and  pass  to  the  ciliary  ganglion  where  they  terminate  by  forming  synapses  with 
sympathetic  motor  neurons  whose  axons,  postganglionic  fibers,  proceed  as  the  short 
ciliary  nerves  to  the  eyeball.  Here  they  supply  motor  fibers  to  the  Ciliaris  muscle 
and  the  Sphincter  pupillse  mascle.  So  far  as  known  there  are  no  sympathetic 
aflFerent  fibers  connected  with  the  !nerve. 

The  Sympathetic  Efferent  Fibers  of  the  Facial  Nerve  are  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
small  cells  of  the  facial  nucleus.  According  to  some  authors  the  fibers  to  the  sali- 
vary glands  arise  from  a  special  nucleus,  the  superior  salivatory  nucleus,  consisting 
of  cells  scattered  in  the  reticular  formation,  dorso-medial  to  the  facial  nucleus. 
These  preganglionic  fibers  are  distributed  partly  through  the  chorda  tympani  and 

1  Schflfer.     Textbook  of  Physiology,  1000. 

'  Gaskell,  W.  H.,  The  Involuntary  Nervoos  System,  London,  1916. 

*  Die  Ezperimentelle  Pharmakologie,  1910. 
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lingual  nerves  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion  where  tJwy  terminate  about  the  cell 
bodies  of  neurons  whose  axons  as  postgan^onic  fibers  conduct  secretory  and  vaso- 


Lacritnal  gland 
Jfudoui  num. 
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Tia.  S30. — Diacrsm  of  eSereaC  lymiialbetio  Dervoua  lyatem.     Blue,  (nnial  uid  ucnl  outfiow.    Red,  thoruv 

bumeral  outflow.    .  PogtEHDiUnnic  Ebere  to  ipiniil  ud  cranial  nervea  to  aupply  vaaomoton  to  head,  uimkand 

limba,  motcv  fibers  to  imooth  muKlea  of  akiii  and  fibers  to  aveat  elanda.     CModlfied  alter  Meyer  aod  GotlliebO 
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dilator  impulses  to  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands.  Other  preganglionic 
fibers  of  the  facial  nerve  pass  via  the  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve  to  the  spheno- 
palatine ganglion  where  they  form  synapses  with  neurons  whose  postganglionic 
fibers  are  distributed  with  the  superior  maxillary  nerv^e  as  vasodilator  and  secretory 
fibers  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  soft  palate,  tonsils,  uvula,  roof  of  the 
mouth,  upper  lips  and  gums,  parotid  and  orbital  glands. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  a  few  sympathetic  afferent  fibers  connected  with  the 
facial  ner^'^,  whose  cell  bodies  lie  in  the  geniculate  ganglion,  but  very  little  is  known 
about  them. 

Short  ciliary  nerve  to  eUiary  miucle 


Midbrain 


Sympathetic        oaiary  ganglion 
III  efferent  fibers  ^  ^ 


Medvlla 


I 


Long  ciliary  nerve  to{ 
Dilator  pupiUcB 


-Carotid  plexus 


Postganglionic  fibers 


-Superior  cervical  ganglion 


Short  ciliary  nerve  to 
Sphincter  pupUlcs 


L  Thoracic  ganglion 


y  Sympathetic  efferent  {preganglionic)  fibers 
TiQ.  840. — Sympathetic  connectioui  of  the  ciliary  and  superior  cervical  ganglia 


The  Sympathetic  Afferent  Fibers  of  the  GloB80i»haryngeal  Nerre  are  supposed  to  arise 
either  in  the  dorsal  nucleus  (nucleus  ala  cinerea)  or  in  a  distinct  nucleus,  the  inferior 
salivatory  nucleus,  situated  near  the  dorsal  nucleus.  These  preganglionic  fibers 
pass  into  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal  and  then  with  the  small 
superficial  petrosal  nerve  to  the  otic  ganglion.  Postganglionic  fibers,  vasodilator 
and  secretory  fibers,  are  distributed  to  the  parotid^  gland,  to  the  mucous  membrane 
and  its  glands  on  the  tongue,  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  the  lower  gums. 

Sympathetic  Afferent  Fibers,  whose  ceils  of  origin  lie  in  the  superior  or  inferior 
ganglion  of  the  trunk,  are  supposed  to  terminate  in  the  dorsal  nucleus.  Very  little 
is  known  of  the  peripheral  distribution  of  these  fibers. 

The  Sympathetic  Efferent  Fibers  of  the  Vagus  Nenre  are  supposed  to  arise  in  the 
dorsal  nucleus  (nucleus  ala  cinerea).  These  preganglionic  fibers  are  all  suppK>sed  to 
end  in  sympathetic  ganglia  situated  in  or  near  the  organs  supplied  by  the  vagus  s>Tn- 
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pathetics.  The  inhibitory  fibers  to  the  heart  probably  temuiute  in  the  small  ganglia 
of  the  heart  wall  especi^y  the  atrium,  from  which  inhibitory  postganglionic  fibers 
are  distributed  to  the  musculature.  The  preganglionic  motor  fibers  to  the  esophagus, 
the  stomach,  the  small  intestine,  and  ^e  greater  part  of  the  large  intestine  are 
supposed  to  terminate  in  the  plexuses  of  Auerbach,  from  which  postganglionic 
fibers  are  distributed  to  the  smooth  muscles  of  these  organs.  Other  fibers  pass  to 
the  smooth  muscles  of  the  bronchial  tree  and  to  the  gall-bladder  and  its  ducts. 
In  addition  the  vagus  is  believed  to  contain  secretory  fibers  to  the  stomach  and 
pancreas.  It  probably  contains  many  other  efferent  fibers  than  those  enumerated 
above. 


Srinpatltetic  Afferent  Flben  of  the  Tagvs,  whose  cells  of  origin  lie  in  the  jugular 
ganglion  or  the  ganglion  nodosum,  probably  terminate  in  the  dorsal  nucleus  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  oi;  according  to  some  authors  in  the  nucleus  of  the  tractus 
solitarius.  Peripherally  the  fibers  are  supposed  to  be  distributed  to  the  ^ 
organs  supplied  by  the  sympathetic  efferent  fibers. 


THE  SACBAL  STMPATHETIC8. 

The  Sacral  S jmpathetic  Efferent  Fibers  leave  the  spinal  cord  with  the  anterior  roots 
of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves.  These  small  medullated  preganglionic 
fibers  are  collected  together  in  the  pelvis  into  the  nervus  erigentes  or  pelvic  nerve 
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which  proceeds  to  the  hypogastric  or  pelvic  plexuses  from  which  postgang^onic 
fibers  are  distributed  to  the  pelvic  viscera.  Motor  fibers  pass  to  the  smooth  muscle 
of  the  descending  colon,  rectum,  anus  and  bladder.  Vasodilators  are  distributed 
to  these  organs  and  to  the  external  genitalia,  while  inhibitory  fibers  probably  pass 
to  the  smooth  muscles  of  the  external  genitalia.  Afferent  sympathetic  fibers  conduct 
impulses  from  the  pelvic  viscera  to  the  second,  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves. 
Their  cells  of  origin  lie  in  the  spinal  ganglia. 


Chorda  tympani 


StibmaxiUary  ganglion 

^'Sublingual  gland 
^SubmaxiUary  gland 


LTh. 


FiQ.  842. — Ssrmpathetic  connections  of  the  subnciaxillary  and  euperior  cervical  g»ngM*t 


THE  THORACOLUMBAR  STMPATHETICS. 

The  thoracolumbar  sympathetic  fibers  arise  from  the  dorso-lateral  region  of  the 
anterior  column  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  pass  with  the  anterior 
roots  of  all  the  thoracic  and  the  upper  two  or  three  lumbar  spinal  nerves.  These 
preganglionic  fibers  enter  the  white  rami  communicantes  and  proceed  to  the 
sympathetic  trunk  where  many  of  them  end  in  its  ganglia,  others  pass  to  the  pre- 
vertebral plexuses  and  terminate  in  its  collateral  ganglia.  The  postganglionic 
fibers  have  a  wide  distribution.  The  Tasoconstrictor  fibers  to  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
skin  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  for  example,  leave  the  spinal  cord  as  preganglionic 
fibers  in  all  the  thoracic  and  the  upper  two  or  three  Imnbar  spinal  nerves  and 
terminate  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  trunk,  either  in  the  ganglion  directly 
connected  with  its  ramus  or  in  neighboring  ganglia.    Postganglionic  fibers  arise 
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m  these  ganglia,  pass  through  gray  rami  conununicantes  to  all  the  spinal  nerves, 
and  are  distributed  with  their  cutaneous  branches,  ultimately  leaving  these  branches 
to  join  the  small  arteries.  The  postganglionic  fibers  do  not  necessarily  return  to 
the  same  spinal  ner\'es  which  contain  the  corresponding  preganglionic  fibers.  The 
vasoconstrictor  fibers  to  the  head  come  from  the  upper  thoracic  nerves,  the  pre- 
^nglionic  fibers  end  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion.  The  postganglionic  fibers 
pass  through  the  internal  carotid  nerve  and  branch  from  it  to  join  the  sensory 
branches  of  the  various  cranial  nerves,  especially  the  trigeminal  nerve;  other  fibers 
to  the  deep  structures  and  the  salivary  g^uds  probably  accompany  the  arteries. 


'AvrieulotempoTol 
-fbrotid  gland 


Fia,  S43,— SympUheti 


The  postganglionic  vasoconstrictor  fibers  to  the  bloodvessels  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  arise  in  the  prevertebral  or  collateral  ganglia  in  which  terminate  many 
preganglionic  fibers.  Vasoconstrictor  fibers  to  the  pelvic  viscera  arise  from  the 
inferior  mesenteric  ganglia. 

The  pilomotor  fibers  to  the  hairs  and  the  motor  fibers  to  the  sweat  glands  appar- 
ently have  a  distribution  similar  to  that  of  the  vasoconstrictors  of  the  skin, 

A  vasoconstrictor  center  has  been  located  by  the  physiologists  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  facial  nucleus.  Axons  from  its  cells  are  supposed  to  descend  in  the  spinal 
cord  to  terminate  about  cell  bodies  of  the  preganglionic  fibers  located  in  the  dorso- 
lateral portion  of  the  anterior  column  of  tbe  thoracic  and  upper  lumbar  region. 

The  motor  supply  to  the  dilator  pupUlse  muscle  of  the  eye  comes  from  pregan- 
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glionic  sympathetic  fibers  which  leave  the  spinal  cord  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
upper  thoracic  nerves.  These  fibers  pass  to  the  sympathetic  trunk  through  the 
white  rami  communicantes  and  terminate  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion.  Post- 
ganglionic fibers  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  pass  through  the  internal 
carotid  nerve  and  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  to  the  orbit 
where  the  long  ciliary  nerves  conduct  the  impulses  to  the  eyeball  and  the  dilator 
pupillse  muscle.  The  cell  bodies  of  these  preganglionic  fibers  are  connected  with 
fibers  which  descend  from  the  mid-brain. 

Other  postganglionic  fibers  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  are  distributed  as 
secretory''  fibers  to  the  salivary  glands,  the  lacrimal  glands  and  to  the  small  glands 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  mouth  and  pharynx. 

The  thoracic  sympathetics  supply  accelerator  nerves  to  the  heart.  THiey  are 
supposed  to  emerge  from  the  spinal  cord  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  upper  four  or 
five  thoracic  nerves  and  pass  with  the  white  rami  to  the  first  thoracic  ganglion, 
here  some  terminate,  others  pass  in  the  ansa  subclavia  to  the  inferior  cenical 
ganglion.  The  postganglionic  fibers  pass  from  these  ganglia  partly  through  the 
ansa  subclavia  to  the  heart,  on  their  way  they  intermingle  with  sympathetic  fibers 
from  the  vagus  to  form  the  cardiac  plexus. 

Inhibitory  fibers  to  the  smooth  musculature  of  the  stomach,  the  small  intestme 
and  most  of  the  large  intestine  are  supposed  to  emerge  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
lower  thoracic  and  upper  liunbar  nerves.  These  fibers  pass  through  the  white  rami 
and  sympathetic  trunk  and  are  conveyed  by  the  splanchnic  nerves  to  the  pre- 
vertebral plexus  where  they  terminate  in  the  collateral  ganglia.  From  the  celiac  and 
superior  mesenteric  ganglia  postganglionic  fibers  (inhibitory)  are  distributed  to  the 
stomach,  the  small  intestine  and  most  of  the  large  intestine.  Inhibitory  fibers  to 
the  descending  colon,  .the  rectum  and  Internal  sphincter  ani  are  probably  post- 
ganglionic fibers  from  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion. 

The  thoracolumbar  sympathetics  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  numerous 
ganglia  which  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  central  and  collateral. 

The  central  ganglia  are  arranged  in  two  vertical  rows,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  line,  situated  partly  in  front  and  partly  at  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  column. 
Each  ganglion  is  joined  by  intervening  nervous  cords  to  adjacent  ganglia  so  that 
two  chains,  the  sympathetic  trunks,  are  formed.  The  collateral  ganglia  are  found 
in  connection  with  three  great  prevertebral  plexuses,  placed  within  the  thorax, 
abdomen,  and  pelvis  respectively. 

The  sympathetic  trunks  (truncus  aj/mpcUhicus;  gangliated  cord)  extend  from  the 
base  of  the  skull  to  the  coccyx.  The  cephalic  end  of  each  is  continued  upward 
through  the  carotid  canal  into  the  skull,  and  forms  a  plexus  on  the  internal  carotid 
artery;  the  caudal  ends  of  the  trunks  converge  and  end  in  a  single  ganglion,  the 
gangUon  impar,  placed  in  front  of  the  coccyx.  The  ganglia  of  each  trunk  are  dis- 
tinguished as  cervical,  thoracic,  lumbar,  and  sacral  and,  except  in  the  neck,  they 
closely  correspond  in  number  to  the  vertebrae.    They  are  arranged  thus: 

Cervical  portion  ....         ...       3  ganglia 

Thoracic     " 12 

Lumbar      " 4 

Sacral  " 4  or  5  " 

In  the  neck  the  ganglia  lie  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrse; 
in  the  thoracic  region  in  front  of  the  heads  of  the  ribs;  in  the  lumbar  region  on  the 
sides  of  the  vertebral  bodies;  and  in  the  sacral  region  in  front  of  the  sacrum. 

Connections  with  the  Spinal  Nerves. — Communications  are  established  between 
the  sympathetic  and  spinal  nerves  through  what  are  known  as  the  gray  and  wbite 
rami  commuiiicantes  (Fig.  799);  the  gray  rami  convey  sympathetic  fibers  into  the 
spinal  nerves  and  the  white  rami  transmit  spinal  fibers  into  the  sympathetic. 
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Each  spinal  nerve  receives  a  gray  ramus  commimicans  from  the  sympathetic 
trunk,  but  white  rami  are  not  supplied  by  all  the  spinal  nerves.  White  rami  are 
derived  from  the  first  thoracic  to  the  first  lumbar  nerves  inclusive,  while  the 
visceral  branches  which  run  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves  directly 
to  the  pelvic  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  belong  to  this  category.  The  fibers  which 
reach  the  sympathetic  through  the  white  rami  communicantes  are  medullated; 
those  which  spring  from  the  cells  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  are  almost  entirely 
non-medullated.  The  sympathetic  nerves  consist  of  efferent  and  afferent  fibers,  the 
origin  and  course  of  which  are  described  on  page  920). 

The  three  great  gangliated  plexuses  {collateral  ganglia)  are  situated  in  front  of 
the  vertebral  colunm  in  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic  regions,  and  are  named, 
respectively,  the  cardiac,  the  solar  or  epigastric,  and  the  hypogastric  plexuses. 
They  consist  of  collections  of  nerves  and  ganglia;  the  nerves  being  derived  from 
the  sympathetic  trunks  and  from  the  cerebrospinal  nerves.  They  distribute 
branches  to  the  viscera. 

Development. — ^The  ganglion  cells  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  derived  from 
the  cells  of  the  neural  crests.  As  these  crests  move  forward  along  the  sides  of  the 
neiu*al  tube  and  become  segmented  off  to  form  the  spinal  ganglia,  certain  cells 
detach  themselves  from  the  ventral  margins  of  the  crests  and  migrate  toward  the 
sides  of  the  aorta,  where  some  of  them  are  grouped  to  form  the  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  trunks,  while  others  undergo  a  further  migration  and  form  the  ganglia 
of  the  prevertebral  and  visceral  plexuses.  The  ciliary,  sphenopalatine,  otic,  and 
submaxillary  ganglia  which  are  found  on  the  branches  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  are 
formed  by  groups  of  cells  which  have  migrated  from  the  part  of  the  neural  crest 
which  gives  rise  to  the  semilunar  ganglion.  Some  of  the  celjs  of  the  ciliary  ganglion 
are  said  to  migrate  from  the  neural  tube  along  the  oculomotor  nerve. 

THE  CEPHALIC  PORTION   OF  THE   SYMPATHETIC  SYSTEM   (PARS 

CEPHALIC  A  S.    SYBAPATmCI). 

The  cephalic  portion  of  the  sympathetic  system  begins  as  the  internal  carotid 
nerve,  which  appears  to  be  a  direct  prolongation  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion. 
It  is  soft  in  texture,  and  of  a  reddish  color.  It  ascends  by  the  side  of  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  and,  entering  the  carotid  canal  in  the  temporal  bone,  divides  into 
two  branches,  which  lie  one  on  the  lateral  and  the  other  on  the  medial  side  of  that 
vessel. 

The  lateral  branch,  the  larger  of  the  two,  distributes  filaments  to  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  and  forms  the  internal  carotid  plexus. 

The  mediid  branch  also  distributes  filaments  to  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and, 
continuing  onward,  forms  the  cavernous  plexus. 

The  internal  carotid  plexus  {plextis  caroticus  intemus;  carotid  plexus)  is  situated 
on  the  lateral  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  in  the  plexus  there  occasionally  . 
exists  a  small  gangliform  swelling,  the  carotid  ganglion,  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  artery.  The  internal  carotid  plexus  communicates  with  the  semilunar  gan- 
glion, the  abducent  nerve,  and  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion;  it  distributes  filaments 
to  the  wall  of  the  carotid  artery,  and  also  communicates  with  the  tympanic  branch 
of  the  glossopbarj'^ngeal  nerve. 

The  communicating  branches  with  the  abducent  nerve  consist  of  one  or  two 
filaments  which  join  that  nerve  as  it  lies  upon  the  lateral  side  of  the  internal  carotid 
artery.  The  communication  with  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion  is  effected  by  a 
branch,  the  deep  petrosal,  given  off  from  the  plexus  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  artery; 
this  branch  passes  through  the  cartilage  filling  up  the  foramen  lacerum,  and  joins 
the  greater  superficial  petrosal  to  form  the  nerve  of  the  pterygoid  canal  (Vidian 
nerve),  which  passes  through  the  pterygoid  canal  to  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion. 
62 
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The  communication  with  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  is 
effected  by  the  caroticotympanic,  which  may  consist  of  two  or  three  delicate 
filaments. 

The  cayemous  plexus  {^plexus  cavemosus)  is  situated  below  and  medial  to  that 
part  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  which  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  sella  turcica 
in  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  medial  division  of  the  internal 
carotid  nerve.  It  conmiunicates  with  the  oculomotor,  the  trochlear,  the  ophthalmic 
and  the  abducent  nerves,  and  with  the  ciliary  ganglion,  and  distributes  filaments  to 
the  wall  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  The  branch  of  communication  with  the 
oculomotor  nerve  joins  that  nerve  at  its  point  of  division;  the  branch  to  the  troch- 
lear nerve  joins  it  as  it  lies  on  the  lateral  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus;  other  filaments 
are  connected  with  the  under  siuface  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve;  and  a  second  fila- 
ment joins  the  abducent  nerve. 

The  filaments  of  connection  with  t}ie  ciliary  ganglion  arise  from  the  anterior  part 
of  the  cavernous  plexus  and  enter  the  orbit  through  the  superior  orbital  fissure; 
they  may  join  the  nasociliary  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  or  be  continued  for- 
ward as  a  separate  branch. 

The  terxninal  filaments  from  the  internal  carotid  and  cavernous  plexuses  are 
prolonged  as  plexuses  around  the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral  arteries  and  the 
ophthalmic  artery;  along  the  former  vessels,  they  may  be  traced  to  the  pia  mater; 
along  the  latter,  into  the  orbit,  where  they  accompany  each  of  the  branches  of  the 
vessel.  The  filaments  prolonged  on  to  the  anterior  conununicating  artery  connect 
the  sympathetic  nerves  of  the  right  and  left  sides. 


THE  CEB7ICAL  PORTION   OF  THE   SYMPATHETIC  SYSTEM  .(PAB8 

CEB7ICALIS   S.   SYMPATHICI). 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic  trunk  consists  of  three  ganglia,  distin- 
guished, according  to  their  positions,  as  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  ganclia, 
connected  by  intervening  cords.  This  portion  receives  no  white  rami  communi- 
cantes  from  the  cervical  "spinal  nerves;  its  spinal  fibers  are  derived  from  the  white 
rami  of  the  upper  thoracic  nerves,  and  enter  the  corresponding  thoracic  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  trunk,  through  which  they  ascend  into  the  neck. 

The  superior  cenrical  ganglion  {ganglion  cermcaie  superius),  the  largest  of  the 
three,  is  pJ^c^^gpposite_the  secondjii^  vertebrae.    It  is  of  a  reddish- 

gray  color,  and  usually  fusiform  in  shape;  sometimes  broad  and  flattened,  and  occa- 
sionally constricted  at  intervals;  it  is  believed  to  be  formed  by  the  coalescence 
of  four  ganglia,  corresponding  to  the  upper  four  cervical  nerves.  It  is  in  relation, 
in  front,  with  the  sheath  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein; 
behind,  with  the  Longus  capitis  muscle. 

Its  branches  may  be  divided  into  inferior,  lateral,  medial,  and  anterior. 

The  Inferior  Branch  commimicates  with  the  middle  cervical  ganglion. 

The  Lateral  Branches  (external  branches)  consist  of  gray  rami  conmiunicantes  to 
the  upper  four  cervical  nerves  and  to  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves.  Sometimes  the 
branch  to  the  fourth  cervical  nerve  may  come  from  the  trunk  connecting  the 
upper  and  middle  cervical  ganglia.  The  branches  to  the  cranial  nerves  consist 
of  delicate  filaments,  which  nm  to  the  ganglion  nodosum  of  the  vagus,  and  to  the 
hypoglossal  nerve.  A  filament,  the  jugular  nerre,  passes  upward  to  the  base  of 
the  skull,  and  divides  to  join  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  glossopharyngeal,  and  the 
jugular  ganglion  of  the  vagus. 

The  Medial  Branches  (internal  branches)  are  peripheral,  and  are  the  laniyso- 
pharyngeal  branches  and  the  superior  cardiac  nerve. 

The  laryngopharyngeal  branches  (rami  laryngopharyngei)  pass  to  the  side  of  the 
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pharynx^  where  they  join  with  branches  from  the  glossopharyngeal,  vagus,  and 
external  laryngeal  nerves  to  form  the  pharyiLfl^eal  plexos. 

The  superior  cardiac  nerve  (n.  cardmcus  superior)  arises  by  two  or  more  branches 
from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  occasionally  receives  a  filament  from  the 
trunk  between  the  first  and  second  cervical  ganglia.  It  runs  down  the  neck  behind 
the  cojQunon  carotid  artery,  and  in  front  of  the  Longus  colli  muscle;  and  crosses 
in  front  of  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery,  and  reciu-rent  nerve. 
The  course  of  the  nerves  on  the 
two  sides  then  differ.  The  right 
nerre,  at  the  root  of  the  neck, 
passes  either  in  front  of  or  behind 
the  subclavian  artery,  and  along 
the  innominate  artery  to  the 
back  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
where  it  joins  the  deep  part  of 
the  cardiac  plexus.  It  is  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of 
the  sympathetic;  about  the 
middle  of  the  neck  it  receives 
filaments  from  the  external 
laryngeal  nerve;  lower  down, 
one  or  two  twigs  from  the 
vagus;  and  as  it  enters  the 
thorax  it  is  joined  by  a  fila- 
ment from  the  reciurent  nerve. 
Filaments  from  the  nerve  com- 
municate with  the  thyroid 
branches  from  the  middle  cer- 
vical ganglion.  The  left  nerve, 
in  the  thorax,  nms  in  front  of 
the  left  common  carotid  artery 
and  across  the  left  side  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  to  the  super- 
ficial part  of  the  cardiac  plexus. 

The  Anterior  Branches  (nn. 
carotid  extemi)  ramify  upon 
the  common  carotid  artery  and 
upon  the  external  carotid  artery 

and  its  branches,  forming  around  each  a  delicate  plexus,  on  the  nerves  composing 
which  small  ganglia  are  occasionally  found.  The  plexuses  accompanying  some 
of  these  arteries  have  important  communications  with  other  nerves.  That  sur- 
rounding the  external  maxillary  artery  communicates  with  the  submaxillary  gan- 
glion by  a  filament;  and  that  accompanying  the  middle  meningeal  artery  sends  an 
offset  to  the  otic  ganglion,  and  a  second,  the  external  petrosal  nerve,  to  the  genicular 
ganglion  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  middle  ceryical  ganglion  {ganglion  cervicale  medium)  is  the  snialkst  gfjhe 
three  m^virnl  ganglia,  pnd  iq  occasionally  wanting.  It  is  placed  opposite  the_sixth 
cefvicarvmebra,  usually  in  front  of,  6r~cIose"^o,  the  inferior  thyroid  artery.  ^ It 
is  probably  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  two  ganglia  corresponding~to  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cervical  nerves. 

It  sends  gray  rami  communicantes  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves,  and 
gives  off  the  middle  cardiac  nerve. 

The  IKBddle  Cardiac  Nerve  (n.  cardiacus  medius;  great  cardiac  nerve),  the  largest 
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Fig.  844. — Diagram  of  the  cervical  Bsrmpathetic.     (Testut.) 
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of  tlie  three  cardiac  nerves,  arises  from  the  middle  cervical  ganglion,  or  from  tte 
trunk  between  the  middle  and  inferior  ganglia.  On  the  right  aide  it  descends  behind 
the  common  carotid  artery,  and  at  the  root  of  the  neck  runa  either  in  front  of  or 
behind  the  subclavian  artery;  it  then  descends  on  the  trachea,  receives  a  few 
filaments  from  the  recurrent  nerve,  and  joins  the  right  half  of  the  deep  part  of  the 
cardiac  plexus.  In  the  neck,  it  communicates  with  the  superior  cardiac  and  two- 
rent  ner\'es.  On  the  left  side,  the  middle  cardiac  nerve  enters  the  chest  between 
the  left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  and  joins  the  left  half  of  the  deep  part 
of  the  cardiac  plexus. 


Flu.  StS. — Plan  □(  richt  lympathedc  cord  snd  gplunjhnic  nervca.     (TtMot.) 

.^  The  inferior  cervieal  ganglion  {ganglion  cenicah  inferiua)  ia  situated  between 
,  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the 
\first  rib,  on  the  medial  side  of  the  costocervical  artery.  Its  form  is  irregular;  it  is 
Wger  in  size  than  the  preceding,  and  is  frequently  fused  with  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion.  It  is  probably  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  two  ganglia  which  corre- 
spond to  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical  nerves.    It  is  connected  to  the  middle 
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cervical  ganglion  by  two  or  more  cords,  one  of  which  forms  a  loop  around  the  sub- 
clavian artery  and  supplies  offsets  to  it.  This  loop  is  named  the  ansa  subclavia 
(Vieussenii). 

The  ganglion  sends  gray  rami  communicantes  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  cervical 
nerves. 

It  gives  off  the  inferior  cardiac  nerve,  and  offsets  to  bloodvessels. 

The  inferior  cardiac  nerve  (n.  cardiacits  inferior)  arises  from  either  the  inferior 
cervical  or  the  first  thoracic  ganglion.  It  descends  behind  the  subclavian  artery 
and  along  the  front  of  the  trachea,  to  join  the  deep  part  of  the  cardiac  plexus.  It 
communicates  freely  behind  the  subclavian  artery  with  the  recurrent  nerve  and 
the  middle  cardiac  nerve. 

The  offsets  to  bloodvessels  form  plexuses  on  the  subclavian  artery  and  its  branches. 
The  plexus  on  the  vertebral  artery  is  continued  on  to  the  basilar,  posterior  cerebral, 
and  cerebellar  arteries.  The  plexus  on  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  accompanies 
the  artery  to  the  thyroid  gland,  and  communicates  with  the  recurrent  and  external 
laryngeal  nerves,  with  the  superior  cardiac  nerve,  and  with  the  plexus  on  the 
common  carotid  artery. 

THE  THOBAaC  PORTION  OF  THE  SYMPATHETIC  STSTEM   (PABS 

THOBACALIS  S.  SMTPATHia)  (Fig.  846). 

The  thoracic  portion  of  the  sympathetic  trunk  consists  of  a  series  of  ganglia, 
which  usually  correspond  in  number  to  that  of  the  vertebrae;  but,  on  account 
of  the  occasional  coalescence  of  two  ganglia,  their  number  is  uncertain.  The 
thoracic  ganglia  rest  against  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  and  are  covered  by  the  costal 
pleura;  the  last  two,  however,  are  more  anterior  than  the  rest,  and  are  placed  on 
the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  thoracic  vertebrae.  The  ganglia 
are  small  in  size,  and  of  a  grayish  color.  The  first,  larger  than  the  others,  is  of 
an  elongated  form,  and  frequently  blended  with  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion. 
They  are  connected  together  by  the  intervening  portions  of  the  trunk. 

Two  rami  communicantes,  a  white  and  a  gray,  connect  each  ganglion  with  its 
corresponding  spinal  nerve. 

The  branches  from  the  upper  five  ganglia  are  very  small;  they  supply  filaments 
to  the  thoracic  aorta  and  its  branches.  Twigs  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
ganglia  enter  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus. 

The  branches  from  the  lower  seven  ganglia  are  large,  and  white  in  color;  they 
distribute  filaments  to  the  aorta,  and  unite  to  form  the  greater,  the  lesser,  and  the 
lowest  splanchnic  nerves. 

The  greater  splanchnic  nerve  (n.  splanchnicus  major;  great  splanchnic  nerve)  is 
white  in  color,  firm  in  texture,  and  of  a  considerable  size;  it  is  formed  by  branches 
from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  thoracic  ganglia,  but  the  fibers  in  the  higher 
roots  may  be  traced  upward  in  the  sympathetic  trunk  as  far  as  the  first  or  second 
thoracic  ganglion.  It  descends  obliquely  on  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  perforates 
the  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  and  ends  in  the  celiac  ganglion.  A  ganglion  (ganglion 
splanchnicmn)  exists  on  this  nerve  opposite  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra. 

The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  (n.  splanchnictis  minor)  is  formed  by  filaments  from 
the  ninth  and  tenth,  and  sometimes  the  eleventh  thoracic  ganglia,  and  from  the 
cord  between  them.  It  pierces  the  diaphragm  with  the  preceding  nerve,  and 
joins  the  aorticorenal  ganglion. 

The  lowest  splanchnic  nerve  (n.  splanchnicus  imu^;  least  splanchnic  nerve)  arises 
from  the  last  thoracic  ganglion,  and,  piercing  the  diaphragm,  ends  in  the  renal 
plexus. 

A  striking  analogy  exists  between  the  splanchnic  and  the  cardiac  nerves.  The 
cardiac  nerves  are  three  in  number;  they  arise  from  all  three  cervical  ganglia, 


and  are  distributed  to  a  large  and  importaDt  organ  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  Tbe 
splanchnic  nerves,  also  three  in  number,  are  connected  probably  with  all  the  thoradc 
gaQKlia,  and  are  distributed  to  important  organs  in  tbe  abdominal  cavity. 


Fia.  Me,— Tbondd  portion  o 

THE   ABDOMINAL  PORTION  Of  THE   SYMPATHETIC   SYSTEM   (PASS 

ABD0MIHALI8    S.   STMPATHXCI;  LUMBAS  PORTION  OF 

aANOLIATED  CORD)  (Fig.  847). 

The  abdominal  portion  of  the  sympathetic  trunk  is  situated  in  front  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  along  the  medial  margin  of  the  Psoas  major.  It  consists  usually  of 
four  lumbar  ganglia,  connected  together  by  interganglionic  cords.  It  is  continuous 
above  with  the  thoracic  portion  beneath  the  medial  lumbocostal  arch,  and 
below  with  the  pelvic  portion  behind  the  common  iliac  artery.  The  ganglia  are 
of  small  size,  and  placed  much  nearer  the  median  line  than  are  tbe  thoracic  ganglia. 
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Gray  rami  communicantea  pass  from  all  the  ganglia  to  the  lumbar  spinal  nerves. 
The  first  and  second,  and  sometimes  the  third,  lumbar  nerves  send  white  rami 
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communicantes  to  the  corresponding  ganglia.  The  rami  eommunicantes  are  of 
considerable  lengthy  and  accompany  the  lumbar  arteries  around  the  sides  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  passing  beneath  the  fibrous  arches  from  which  some  of  the 
fibers  of  the  Psoas  major  arise. 

Of  the  branches  of  dijstribution,  some  pass  in  front  of  the  aorta,  and  join  the  aortic 
plexus;  others  descend  in  front  of  the  common  iliac  arteries,  and  assist  in  forming 
the  hypogastric  plexus. 

THE  PELVIC  PORTION   OF   THE   SYMPATHETIC   STSTEM   (PASS 

PELVINA  S.   STMPATHia). 

The  pelvic  portion  of  each  sympathetic  trunk  is  situated  in  front  of  the  sacrum, 
medial  to  the  anterior  sacral  foramina.  It  consists  of  four  or  five  small  sacral 
ganglia,  connected  together  by  interganglionic  cords,  and  continuous  above  with 
the  abdominal  portion.  Below,  the  two  pelvic  sympathetic  trunks  converge,  and 
end  on  the  front  of  the  coccyx  in  a  small  ganglion,  the  ffanglion  impar. 

Gray  rami  communicantes  pass  from  the  ganglia  to  the  sacral  and  coccygeal 
nerves.  No  white  rami  communicantes  are  given  to  this  part  of  the  gangliated 
cord,  but  the  visceral  branches  which  arise  from  the  third  and  fourth,  and  sometimes 
from  the  second,  sacral,  and  run  directly  to  the  pelvic  plexuses,  are  regarded  as 
white  rami  communicantes. 

The  branches  of  diBtribution  communicate  on  the  front  of  the  sacrum  with  the 
corresponding  branches  from  the  opposite  side;  some,  from  the  first  two  ganglia, 
pass  to  join  the  pelvic  plexus,  and  others  form  a  plexus,  which  accompanies  the 
middle  sacral  artery  and  sends  filaments  to  the  glomus  coccygeum  {coccygeal  body). 

THE   GREAT  PLEXUSES   OF  THE   SYMPATHETIC  STSTEM. 

The  great  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  are  aggregations  of  nerves  and  ganglia, 
situated  in  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic  cavities,  and  named  the  eardiac, 
celiac,  and  hypogastric  plexuses.  They  consist  not  only  of  sympathetic  fibers 
derived  from  the  ganglia,  but  of  fibers  from  the  meSdulla  spinalis,  which  are  con- 
veyed through  the  white  rami  communicantes.  From  the  plexuses  branches  are 
given  to  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic  viscera. 

The  Cardiac  Plexus  (Plexus  Cardiacus)  (Fig.  838). 

The  cardiac  plexus  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  is  divided  into  a  super- 
ficial part,  which  lies  in  the  concavity  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  a  deep  part,  between 
the  aortic  arch  and  the  trachea.    The  two  parts  are,  however,  closely  connected. 

The  superficial  part  of  the  cardiac  plexus  lies  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
in  front  of  the  right  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  formed  by  the  superior  cardiac  branch 
of  the  left  sympathetic  and  the  lower  superior  cervical  cardiac  branch  of  the  left 
vagus.  A  small  ganglion,  the  cardiac  ganglion  of  Wrisberg,  is  occasionally  found 
connected  with  these  nerves  at  their  point  of  junction.  This  ganglion,  when 
present,  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ligamentum  arteriosum.  The  superficial  part  of  the  cardiac  plexus  gives 
branches  (a)  to  the  deep  part  of  the  plexus;  (6)  to  the  anterior  coronary  plexus; 
and  (c)  to  the  left  anterior  pulmonary  plexus. 

The  deep  part  of  the  cardiac  plexus  is  situated  in  front  of  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea,  above  the  point  of  division  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  behind  the 
aortic  arch.  It  is  formed  by  the  cardiac  nerves  derived  from  the  cervical  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus  and  recurrent  nerves. 
The  only  cardiac  nerves  which  do  not  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  deep  part 
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of  the  cardiac  plexus  are  the  superior  cardiac  nerve  of  the  left  sympathetic,  and  the 
lower  of  the  two  superior  cervical  cardiac  branches  from  the  left  vagus,  which  pass 
to  the  superficial  part  of  the  plexus. 

The  branches  from  the  ri^^ht  half  of  the  deep  part  of  the  cardiac  plexus  pass, 
some  in  front  of,  and  others  behind,  the  right  pulmonary  artery;  the  former,  the 
more  numerous,  transmit  a  few  filaments  to  the  anterior  pulml)nary  plexus,  and 
are  then  continued  onward  to  form  part  of  the  anterior  coronary  plexus;  those 
behind  the  pulmonary  artery  distribute  a  few  filaments  to  the  right  atrium,  and  are 
then  continued  onward  to  form  part  of  the  posterior  coronary  plexus. 

The  left  hall  of  the  deep  part  of  the  plexus  is  connected  with  the  superficial  part 
of  the  cardiac  plexus,  and  gives  filaments  to  the  left  atrium,  and  to  the  anterior 
pulmonary  plexus,  and  is  then  continued  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior 
coronary  plexus. 

The.  Posterior  Coronary  Plexus  {plexus  coronarius  posterior;  left  coronary  plexus) 
is  larger  than  the  anterior,  and  accompanies  the  left  coronary  artery;  it  is  chiefly 
formed  by  filaments  prolonged  from  the  left  half  of  the  deep  part  of  the  cardiac 
plexus,  and  by  a  few  from  the  right  half.  It  gives  branches  to  the  left  atrium  and 
ventricle. 

The  Anterior  Coronary  Plexus  {plexus  cororvarius  anterior;  right  coronary  plexus) 
is  formed  partly  from  the  superficial  and  partly  from  the  deep  parts  of  the  cardiac 
plexus.  It  accompanies  the  right  coronary  artery,  and  gives  branches  to  the  right 
atriiun  and  ventricle. 

The  Celiac  Plexus  (Plexus  Codliacus;  Solar  Plexus)  (Figs.  838,  848). 

The  celiac  plexus,  the  largest  of  the  three  sympathetic  plexuses,  is  situated  at 
the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  and  is  composed  of  two- 
large  ganglia,  the  celiac  s^an^^lia,  and  a  dense  net-work  of  nerve  fibers  uniting  them 
together.  It  surrounds  the  celiac  artery  and  the  root  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery.  It  lies  behind  the  stomach  and  the  omental  bursa,  in  front  of  the  crura 
of  the  diaphragm  and  the  commencement  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  between 
the  suprarenal  glands.  The  plexus  and  the  ganglia  receive  the  greater  and  lesser 
splanchnic  nerves  of  both  sides  and  some  filaments  from  the  right  vagus,  and  give 
off  numerous  secondary  plexuses  along  the  neighboring  arteries. 

The  Celiac  Gan^^lia  (ganglia  coeliaca;  semilunar  ganglia)  are  two  large  irregularly- 
shaped  masses  having  the  appearance  of  lymph  glands  and  placed  one  on  either 
side  of  the  middle  line  in  front  of  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  close  to  the  supra- 
renal glands,  that  on  the  right  sidi  being  placed  behind  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The 
upper  part  of  each  ganglion  is  joined  by  the  greater  splanchnic  nerve,  while  the 
lower  part,  which  is  segmented  off  and  named  the  aorticorenal  s^anglion,  receives 
the  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  and  gives  off  the  greater  part  of  the  renal  plexus. 

The  secondary  plexuses  springing  from  or  connected  with  the  celiac  plexus  are 
the 

Phrenic.  Renal. 

Hepatic.  Spermatic. 

Lienal.  Superior  mesenteric. 

Superior  gastric.  Abdominal  aortic. 

Suprarenal.  Inferior  mesenteric. 

The  phrenic  plexus  (jpUxus  phrenicus)  accompanies  the  inferior  phrenic  artery 
to  the  diaphragm,  some  filaments  passing  to  the  suprarenal  gland.  It  arises 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  celiac  ganglion,  and  is  larger  on  the  right  than  on  the 
left  side.  It  receives  one  or  two  branches  from  the  phrenic  nerve.  At  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  right  phrenic  plexus  with  the  phrenic  nerve  is  a  small  ganglion 
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(guisUon  phrenieam).    This  plexus  distributes  branches  to  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  to  the  suprarenal  and  hepatic  plexuses. 

The  hepatic  plexas  {pUxua  he'paiicm),  the  largest  offset  from  the  celiac  plexus, 
receives  filaments  from  the  left  vagus  and  right  phrenic  nerves.  It  accompanies 
the  hepatic  artery,  ramifying  upon  its  branches,  and  upon  those  of  the  pori^al  vein 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  Branches  from  this  plexus  accompany  all  the  divisions 
of  the  hepatic  artery.  A  considerable  plexus  accompanies  the  gastroduodenal 
arterj'  and  is  continued  as  the  inferior  gastric  plexas  on  the  right  gastroepiploic 
artery  along  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  where  it  unites  with  offshoots 
from  the  lienal  plexus. 
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The  Uenal  plexas  {plexus  lienalis;  splenic  plexus)  is  formed  by  branches  from  the 
celiac  plexus,  the  left  celiac  ganglion,  and  from  the  right  vagus  nerve.  It  accom- 
panies the  lienal  artery  to  the  spleen,  giving  off,  in  its  course,  subsidiary  plexuses 
along  the  various  branches  of  the  arter>-. 
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The  superior  gastric  plexus  (plexus  gastricus  superior;  gastric  or  coronary  plexus) 
accompanies  the  left  gastric  artery  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and 
joins  with  branches  from  the  left  vagus. 

The  suprarenal  plexus  {plexus  suprarenalis)  is  formed  by  branches  from  the 
celiac  plexus,  from  the  celiac  ganglion,  and  from  the  phrenic  and  greater  splanchnic 
nerves,  a  ganglion  being  formed  at  the  point  of  junction  with  the  latter  nerve. 
The  plexus  supplies  the  suprarenal  gland,  being  distributed  chiefly  to  its  medullary 
portion;  its  branches  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  organ  they  supply. 

The  renal  plexus  {plexus  rerudis)  is  formed  by  filaments  from  the  celiac  plexus, 
the  aorticorenal  ganglion,  and  the  aortic  plexus.  It  is  joined  also  by  the  smallest 
splanchnic  nerve,  ^he  nerves  from  these  sources,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number, 
have  a  few  ganglia  developed  upon  them.  They  accompany  the  branches  of  the 
renal  artery  into  the  kidney;  some  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  spermatic 
plexus  and,  on  the  right  side,  to  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  spermatic  plexus  {plexus  spermaticus)  is  derived  from  the  renal  plexus, 
receiving  branches  froni  the  aortic  plexus.  It  accompanies  the  internal  spermatic 
artery  to  the  testis.  In  the  female,  the  ovarian  plexus  {plexus  arterios  ovaricce) 
arises  from  the  renal  plexus,  and  is  distributed  to  the  ovary,  and  fundus  of  the 
uterus. 

The  superior  mesenteric  plexus  {plexus  mesenterUms  superior)  is  a  continuation 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  celiac  plexus,  receiving  a  branch  from  the  junction  of  the 
right  vagus  nerve  with  the  plexus.  It  surrounds  the  superior  mesenteric  artery, 
accompanies  it  into  the  mesentery,  and  divides  into  a  number  of  secondary  plexuses, 
which  are  distributed  to  all  the  parts  supplied  by  the  artery,  viz.,  pancreatic  branches 
to  the  pancreas;  intestinal' branches  to  the  small  intestine;  and  ileocolic,  right 
colic,  and  middle  colic  branches,  which  supply  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  great 
intestine.  The  nerves  composing  this  plexus  are  white  in  color  and  firm  in  texture; 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  plexus  close  to  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery 
is  a  ganglion  (ganglion  mesentericum  superius). 

The  abdominal  aortic  plexus  {plexus  aorticus  abdomirudis;  aortic  plexus)  is  formed 
by  branches  derived,  on  either  side,  from  the  celiac  plexus  and  ganglia,  and  receives 
filaments  from  some  of  the  lumbar  ganglia.  It  is  situated  upon  the  sides  and  front  of 
the  aorta,  between  the  origins  of  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries.  From 
this  plexus  arise  part  of  the  spermatic,  the  inferior  mesenteric,  and  the  hypogastric 
plexuses;  it  also  distributes  filaments  to  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  {plexus  meseniericus  inferior)  is  derived  chiefly 
frona  the  aortic  plexus.  It  surrounds  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  and  divides 
into  a  number  of  secondary  plexuses,  which  are  distributed  to  all  the  parts  supplied 
by  the  artery,  viz.,  the  left  colic  and  sigmoid  plexuses,  which  supply  the  descending 
and  sigmoid  parts  of  the  colon;  and  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  plexus,  which  supplies 
the  rectum  and  joins  in  the  pelvis  with  branches  from  the  pelvic  plexuses. 

The  Hypogastric  Plexus  (Plexus  Hypogastricus)  (Fig.  838). 

The  hypogastric  plexus  is  situated  in  front  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum,  between  the  two  common  iliac  arteries,  and  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  numerous  filaments,  which  descend  on  either  side  from  the  aortic 
plexus,  and  from  the  lumbar  ganglia;  it  divides,  below,  into  two  lateral  portions 
which  are  named  the  pelvic  plexuses. 

The  Pelvic  Plexuses  (Fig.  838). — ^The  pelvic  plexuses  supply  the  viscera  of  the 
pelvic  cavity,  and  are  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  rectum  in  the  male,  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  rectum  and  vagina  in  the  female.  They  are  formed  on  either  side  by 
a  continuation  of  the  hypogastric  plexus,  by  the  sacral  sympathetic  efferent  fibers 
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from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  and  by  a  few  filaments  fnHn  the 
first  two  sacral  ganglia.  At  the  points  of  junction  of  these  nerves  small  gai^  are 
found.  From  these  plexuses  numerous  branches  are  dbtributed  to  the  viscera  ot 
the  pelvb.    They  accompany  the  branches  of  the  hypogastric  artery. 

The  Middle  Hemorrhoidal  FIoxui  {plexus  karmorrhoiAalis  viedius)  arises  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus.  It  supplies  the  rectum,  and  joins  with  branclies 
of  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  plexus. 


Fio,  S4B.— Lover  b«U  ot  ri(bt  arnpcthetlo  eord.     (Tntut  ifter  Rinobfeld.) 

The  Vesical  Plezna  {plexus  veslcalis)  arises  from  the  forepart  of  the  pelvic  plexus. 
The  nerves  composing  it  are  numerous,  and  contain  a  large  proportion  of  spinal 
nerve  fibers.  They  accompany  the  vesical  arteries,  and  are  distributed  to  the  sides 
and  fundus  of  the  bladder.  Numerous  filaments  also  pass  to  the  vesiculie  seminales 
and  ductus  deferentes;  those  accompanying  the  ductus  deferens  join,  on  the  sper- 
matic cord,  with  branches  from  the  spermatic  plexus, 

-  The  Prostatic  Plexus  {■plexus  prostatiais)  is  continued  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
pelvic  plexus.  The  nerves  composing  it  are  of  large  size.  They  are  distributed 
to  the  prostate  vesiculfe  seminales  and  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis  and 
urethra.     The  nerves  supplying  the  corpora  cavernosa  consist  of  two  sets,  the 
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lesser  and  greater  cavernous  nerves,  which  arise  from  the  forepart  of  the  prostatic 
plexus,  and,  after  joining  with  branches  from  the  pudendal  nerve,  pasp  forward 
beneath  the  pubic  arch. 

The  lesser  cavernous  nerves  (nn.  cavemosi  penis  minores;  small  cavernous  nerves) 
perforate  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  penis,  near  its  root. 

The  greater  cavernous  nerve  (n.  cavemosus  penis  major;  large  cavernous  plexus) 
passes  forward  along  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  joins  with  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the 
penis,  and  is  distributed  to  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

The  Vaginal  Plexus  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus.  It  is  distributed 
to  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  to  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  vestibule,  and  to  the  clitoris. 
The  nerves  composing  this  plexus  contain,  like  the  vesical,  a  large  proportion  of 
spinal  nerve  fibers. 

The  Uterine  Plexus  accompanies  the  uterine  artery  to  the  side  of  the  uterus, 
between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament;  it  conununicates  with  the  ovarian  plexus. 
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THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  SENSES  AND 
THE  COMMON  INTEGUMENT. 


rHE  tagua  at  the  senses  may  be  divided  into  (a)  those  of  the  special  senses  of 
tutO)  smell,  sight,  and  hearing,  and  (b)  those  associated  with  the  geneisl  sensa- 
xau  of  heat,  cold,  pain,  pressure,  etc. 


THE  PXRZPHESAL  OBQAHS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  SENSES. 

THE    OBQAH    OF    TA8TE    (OBQANON    OUSTUS). 

The  peripheral  gmtatory  or  taste  organs  consist  of  certain  modified  epithelial 
cells  arranged  in  flask-shaped  groups  termed  gustatory  calycali  (taate-iudi),  which 
are  found  on  the  tongue  and  adjacent  parts.  They  occupy  nests  in  the  stratified 
epithelium,  and  are  present  in  large  numbers  on  the  sides  of  the  papiUfe  vallatie 
(Fig.  8^),  and  to  a  less  extent  on  their  opposed  walls.    They  are  also  found  oa  the 


Laiend 
Ouatatorji  ea 


Pio.  am.— VtrUeil  Bolion  of  pspilk  folute  of  tba  nbbit,  erowiB  the  (olu.     (Ruvisr.) 

fungiform  papilla  over  the  back  part  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the  general 
epithelial  covering  of  the  same  areas.  They  are  very  plentiful  over  the  fimbriee 
lingufe,  and  are  also  present  on  the  under  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  and  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis. 

Btracturo. — Each  taste  bud  is  flask-like  in  Bhape  (Fig.  851),  itsbroad  base  resting  od  the  corium, 
and  its  neck  opening  by  an  orifice,  the  goatetory  poi«,  between  the  cells  of  the  epithelium.  The 
bud  is  formed  by  two  kinds  of  cells:  supporting  cells  and  gustatory  cells.  The  snppoitlng  cells 
are  mostly  arranged  like  the  staves  of  a  i»sk,  and  fonn  an  outer  envelope  for  the  bud.  Some, 
bowever,  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the  bud  between  the  gustatory  cells.  The  gnstatory  cells 
occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  bud;  they  are  spindle-shaped,  and  each  possesses  a  large  spherical 

(091) 
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Qucleiu  Dear  the  middle  of  the  cell.  The  peripheral  end  of  the  cell  termuiates  at  the  giutitory 
pore  in  a  fine  hair-like  filament,  the  gaaX^Vory  hail.  The  central  process  passes  toward  the  deep 
extremity  of  the  bud,  and  there  ends  ia  singlo  or  bifurcated  vtuicosttiee.  The  nerve  fibrils  after 
losing  their  medullary  sheaths  enter  the  taste  bud,  and  end  in  fine  extremities  between  the  giM». 
tory  cells ;  other  nerve  fibrils  ramify  between  the  supporting  cella  and  tcrmiuate  is  fi 
these,  however,  are  believed  to  be  nerves  of  ordinary  sensation  and  not  gustatory. 


Fia.  8S1.— TMle-bud,  highly 

HerTM  at  TMt«.-~The  chorda  tympani  nerve,  derived  from  the  sensory  root  of  the  facul,  it 
the  nerve  of  taste  for  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue;  the  nerve  for  the  posterior  thiid 
ia  the  glossopharyngeal. 


THE  OaOAN  OF  SMELL  (OBOANOH  OLFACTOBIUS;   THE  NOSE). 

The  per^h«rftl  oUactory  ^«i  or  oif«i  of  smell  consists  of  two  parts:  an  outer, 
the  axtemftl  nose,  which  projects  from  the  center  of  the  face;  and  an  internal,  the 
nual  c&Tit7,  which  is  divided  by  a  septum  into  rifht  and  left  nasal  chambers. 

Tbe  External  Nose  (Nasas  Extemos;  Outer  Nose). 

The  external  nose  is  pyramidal  in  form,  and  its  upper  angle  or  root  is  connected 
directly  with  the  forehead;  its  free  angle  is  termed  the  apex.  Its  base  is  perforated 
by  two  elliptical  orifices,  the  nares,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  antero-posterior 
septum,  the  colamna.  The  margins  of  the  nares  are  provided  with  a  number  of 
stiff  hairs,  or  vibrissee,  which  arrest  the  passage  of  foreign  substances  carried  with 
the  current  of  air  intended  for  respiration.  The  lateral  surfaces  of  the  nose  fonn, 
by  their  union  in  the  middle  line,  the  dorsum  nasi,  the  direction  of  which  varies 
considerably  in  different  individuals;  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsum  is  supported 
by  the  nasal  bones,  and  is  named  the  bridge.  The  lateral  surface  ends  below  in 
a  rounded  eminence,  the  ala  nasi. 

Stmctore. — The  frame-work  of  the  exteinal  nose  is  composed  of  bones  and  cartilages;  it  is 
covered  by  the  integument,  and  hned  by  mucous  membrane. 

Tbe  bony  trams-work  occupies  the  upper  part  of  tbe  organ;  it  consists  of  the  nasal  bones,  and 
the  frontal  processes  of  the  maxills. 

The  eartUafinooB  fram«-vork  (.cartilasineg  nan)  consists  of  five  large  pieces,  viz.,  the  uitilics 
of  the  ■aptum,  the  two  lateral  and  the  two  greater  alar  cartUsces,  and  several  smaller  pieces, 
the  lasser  alar  cartilages  (Figs.  852,853,  854).  The  various  cartilages  are  connected  l«  each  othci 
and  to  the  bones  by  a  tough  fibrous  membrane. 

The  cartilage  of  the  aeptom  (carlUago  sepli  ruut)  is  somewhat  quadrilateral  in  form,  thicker  at 
its  margins  than  at  its  center,  and  completes  the  separation  between  the  nasal  cavities  in  front. 
Its  anterior  margin,  thickest  above,  is  connected  with  the  nasal  bones,  and  is  continuous  with 
the  anterior  margins  of  the  lateral  cartilages;  below,  it  is  connected  to  tbe  medial  cruca  of  the 
greater  alar  cartilages  by  fibrous  tissue.  Its  posterior  margin  is  connected  with  the  perpendicular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid;  its  inferior  mai^m  with  the  vomer  and  the  palatine  processes  of  the  maxiUs. 
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It  may  be  piolonged  backward  (especially  in  children)  as  a  narrow  process,  the  spbosoidal  pro- 
MU,  for  some  distance  between  the  vomer  and  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid.    The  septal 
cartik^e  doea  not  reach  as  far  as  the  lowest  part  of  the  nasal  septum.    This  is  formed  by  the 
medial  crura  of  the  greater  alar  cartilages  and  by  the 
skin;  it  is  freely  movable,  and  hence  is  termed  the 
Hptnm  mobile  nui. 

The  Utenl  eutilag*  (earlilago  nasi  lateralit;  tipper 
lateral  cartilage)  is  situated  below  the  inferior  margin 
of  the  nasal  bone,  and  is  flattened,  and  triangular  in 
shape.  Its  anterior  margin  is  thicker  than  the  pos- 
terior, and  is  continuous  above  with  the  cartilage  of 
the  septum,  but  separated  from  it  below  by  a 
narrow  fissure;  its  superior  margin  is  attached  to 
tbe  nasal  bone  and  the  frontal  process  of  the  max- 
illa) its  inferior  margin  is  connected  by  fibrous 
tissue  with  tbe  greater  alar  cartilage. 

Tbe  ftutflr  ftlar  cartilaca  (tartilago  alarii  major; 
lower  laterai  cartilage)  is  a  thin,  flexible  plate,  sit- 
uated immediately  below  the  preceding,  and  bent 
upon  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  medial 
and  lateral  walls  of  the  nans  of  its  own  side.  The 
portion  which  forms  the  modial  wall  (cms  mediale) 
is  loosely  connected  with  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  opposite  cartilage,  the  two  forming,  together 
with  the  thickened  integument  and  subjacent  tia- 
Bue,  the   Beptom  mobile  nasi.    The   part  which 

forms   the  lat«nl  W»ll    (cru*   lateraU)  is  curved  to         Fia.  852.— C«rlik«M  of  tlw  dw.     Sid*  view. 
coTTGflpond  with  the  ala  of  the  noae;  it  is  oval  and 

flattened,  narrow  behind,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  frontal  process  of  the  maxilla  by  a  tough 
fibrous  membrane,  in  which  are  found  three  or  four  small  cartilaginous  plates,  tho  iMIOi  tlMX 
eartila(M  (carlilo^'neg  alares  minorei;  taamaid  cartUages).  Above,  it  is  connected  by  fibrous 
tissue  to  the  lateral  cartilage  and  front  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  septum;  below,  it  falls  short 
of  the  margin  of  the  naris,  the  ala  being  completed  by  fatty  and  fibrous  tissue  covered  by  akin. 
In  front,  the  greater  alar  cartilages  are  separated  by  a  notch  which  coiresponds  with  the  apex 
of  the  noae. 


Via.  S53. — Cutilsceaot  the  noH.swn  from  beloT.  Fm.  S54.— Bonsg  ud  nrtiluee  of  Mptum  of  noM. 

Right  fdde. 

The  muscles  acting  on  the  external  nose  have  been  described  in  the  section  on  Myology. 

The  internment  of  the  dorsum  and  sides  of  the  noae  is  thin,  and  loosely  connected  with  the 
subjacent  parts;  but  over  the  tip  and  alte  it  is  thicker  and  more  firmly  adherent,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  large  number  of  sebaceous  follicles,  the  orifices  of  which  are  usually  very  distinct. 

The  kitflties  of  the  external  nose  are  the  alar  and  septal  branches  of  the  external  maxillary, 
which  supply  the  ake  and  septum ;  the  dorsum  and  sides  being  supphed  from  the  dorsal  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic  and  the  infraorbital  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary.  The  veins  end  in 
the  anterior  facial  and  ophthalmic  veins. 

The  nerves  for  the  muscles  of  the  nose  are  derived  from  the  facial,  while  the  skin  receives 
branches  from  the  infratrochlear  and  nasociliary  branches  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  from  the  infrar 
orbital  of  the  maxillar>-. 
63 
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The  Masai  Cuntiy  (GaTom  Nasi;  Masai  7oasa). 

The  nasal  chambers  are  situated  one  on  either  side  of  the  median  plane.  They 
open  in  front  through  the  nares,  and  communicate  behind  through  the  ehoaue 
with  the  nasat  part  of  the  pharynx.  The  nans  are  somewhat  pear-shaped  apertures, 
each  measuring  about  2.5  cm.  antero-posterioriy  and  1.25  cm.  transversely  at  its 
widest  part.  The  ehoaiue  are  two  oval  openings  each  measuring  2.5  cm.  in  the 
vertical,  and  1.25  cm.  inthe  transverse  direction  in  a  well-developed  adult  skull. 

For  the  description  of  the  bony  boundaries  of  the  nasal  cavities,  see  pages  IW 
and  195. 

Inside  the  aperture  of  the  nostril  is  a  slight  dilatation,  the  vestibale,  bounded 
laterally  by  the  ala  and  lateral  cms  of  the  greater  alar  cartilage,  and  medially  by 
the  medial  cms  of  the  same  cartilage.  It  is  lined  by  skin  containing  hairs  aod 
sebaceous  glands,  and  extends  as  a  small  recess  toward  the  apex  of  the  nose.  Eadi 
nasal  cavity,  above  and  behind  the  vestibule,  is  divided  into  two  parts;  an  olfutor 
refion,  consisting  of  the  superior  nasal  concha  and  the  opposed  part  of  the  septum, 
and  a  respiratiuy  region,  which  comprises  the  rest  of  the  cavity. 


PharyngttU  orifice  of  audilory  tube        Pharyngeal  recw 
Pia.  SSK.— Latcrml  nil  of  ouai  ea.Tity. 

Lateral  Wall  (Figs.  855,  856).— On  the  lateral  wall  are  the  soporior,  middle,  and 
inferior  nasal  conchte,  and  below  and  lateral  to  each  concha  is  the  correspond- 
ing nasal  passage  or  meatus.  Above  the  superior  concha  is  a  narrow  recess, 
the  sphenoethmoidal  recess,  into  which  the  sphenoidal  sinus  opens.  The  snperiv 
meatus  is  a  short  oblique  passage  extending  about  half-way  along  the  upper  border 
of  the  middle  concha;  the  posterior  ethmoidal  celts  open  into  the  front  part  of  this 
meatus.  The  middle  meatus  is  below  and  lateral  to  the  middle  concha,  and  i^ 
continued  anteriorly  into  a  shallow  depression,  situated  above  the  vestibule  and 
named  the  atrium  of  the  middle  meatus.    On  raising  or  removing  the  middle  concha 
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the  lateral  wall  of  this  meatus  is  fully  displayed.  Od  it  is  a  rounded  elevation, 
the  Inilla  ethmoidalis,  and  below  and  in  front  of  this  is  a  curved  cleft,  tlie  histoB 
■omiliiiisris. 

The  bull*  ethnuudalis  is  caused  by  the  bulging  of  the  middle  ethmoidal  cells 
which  open  on  or  immediately  above  it,  and  the  size  of  the  bulla  varies  with  that 
of  its  contained  cells. 


The  histUB  semUonuis  is  bounded  inferiorly  by  the  sharp  concave  margin  of  the 
uncinate  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  leads  into  a  curved  channel,  the  intondib- 
alnm,  bounded  above  by  the  bulla  ethmoidalis  and  below  by  the  lateral  surface 
of  the  uncinate  process  of  the  ethmoid.  The  anterior  ethmoidal  celb  open  into  the 
front  part  of  the  infundibulum,  and  this  in  slightly  over  50  per  cent,  of  subjects 
is  directly  continuous  with  the  frontonasal  duct  or  passage  leading  from  the  frontal 
air  sinus;  but  when  the  anterior  end  of  the  uncinate  process  fuses  with  the  front 
part  of  the  bulla,  this  continuity  is  interrupted  and  the  frontonasal  duct  then  opens 
directly  into  the  anterior  end  of  the  middle  meatus. 

Below  the  bulla  ethmoidalis,  and  partly  hidden  by  the  inferior  end  of  the  uncinate 
process,  is  the  oetiam  manllaw,  or  opening  from  the  maxillary  sinus;  in  a  frontal 
section  this  opening  is  seen  to  be  placed  near  the  roof  of  the  sinus.  An  accessory 
opening  from  the  sinus  is  frequently  present  below  the  posterior  end  of  the  middle 
nasal  concha.  The  interior  meatoa  is  below  and  lateral  to  the  inferior  nasal  concha; 
the  nasolacrimal  duct  opens  into  this  meatus  under  cover  of  the  antmor  part  of 
the  inferior  concha. 

Medial  Wall  {Fig.  854). — The  medial  wall  or  septum  is  frequently  more  or 
less  deflected  from  the  median  plane,  thus  lessening  the  size  of  one  nasal  cavity 
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and  increasing  that  of  the  other;  ridges  or  spurs  of  bone  growing  into  one  or  other 
cavity  from  the  septum  are  also  sometimes  present.  Immediately  over  the  incisive 
canal  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  septum  a  depression,  the  nasopalatine 
recess,  is  seen.  In  the  septum  close  to  this  recess  a  minute  orifice  may  be  discerned; 
it  leads  backward  into  a  blind  pouch,  the  rudimentary  vomeronasal  organ  of  Jacobson, 
which  is  supported  by  a  strip  of  cartilage,  the  vomeronasal  cartilage.  This  organ 
is  well-developed  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  where  it  apparentJy  plays  a  part 
in  the  sense  of  smell,  since  it  is  supplied  by  twigs  of  the  olfactory  nerve  and  lined 
by  epithelium  similar  to  that  in  the  olfactory  region  of  the  nose. 

The  roof  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  narrow  from  side  to  side,  except  at  its  posterior 
part,  and  may  be  divided,  from  behind  forward,  into  sphenoidal,  ethmoidal,  and 
frontonasal  parts,  after  the  bones  which  form  it. 

The  floor  is  concave  from  side  to  side  and  almost  horizontal  antero-posteriorly; 
its  anterior  three-fourths  are  formed  by  the  palatine  process  of  the  maxilla,  its 
posterior  fourth  by  the  horizontal  process  of  the  palatine  bone.  In  its  antero- 
medial  part,  directly  over  the  incisive  foramen,  a  small  depression,  the  nasopalatine 
recess,  is  sometimes  seen;  it  points  downward  and  forward  and  occupies  the 
position  of  a  canal  which  connected  the  nasal  with  the  buccal  cavity  in  early 
fetal  life. 

The  Mucous  Membrane  (membrana  miLcosa  nasi). — ^The  nasal  mucous  membrane 
lines  the  nasal  cavities,  and  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  periosteum  or  perichon- 
drium. It  is  continuous  with  the  skin  through  the  nares,  and  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nasal  part  of  the  pharynx  through  the  choanse.  From  the  nasal 
cavity  its  continuity  with  the  conjunctiva  may  be  traced,  through  the  nasolacrimal 
and  lacrimal  ducts;  and  with  the  frontal,  ethmoidal,  sphenoidal,  and  maxillary 
sinuses,  through  the  several  openings  in  the  meatuses.  The  mucous  membrane 
b  thickest,  and  most  vascular,  over  the  nasal  conchee.  It  is  also  thick  over  the 
septum;  but  it  is  very  thin  in  the  meatuses  on  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavities,  and  in 
the  various  sinuses. 

Owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  greater  part  of  this  membrane,  the  nasal  cavities 
are  much  narrower,  and  the  middle  and  inferior  nasal  conchse  appear  larger  and 
more  prominent  than  in  the  skeleton;  also  the  various  apertures  communicating 
with  the  meatuses  are  considerably  narrowed. 

Btmeture  of  the  Mneons  Membiane  (Fig.  857). — The  epithelium  covering  the  mucous  mon- 
brane  differs  in  its  character  according  to  the  functions  of  the  part  of  the  nose  in  which  it  is  found. 
In  the  retpiratorj  region  it  is  columnar  and  ciliated.  Interspersed  among  the  columnar  cdla 
are  goblet  or  mucin  cells,  while  between  their  bases  are  found  smaller  pyramidal  cells.  Beneath 
the  epithelium  and  its  basement  membrane  is  a  fibrous  layer  infiltrated  with  lymph  corpuscles, 
so  as  to  form  in  many  parts  a  diffuse  adenoid  tissue,  and  under  this  a  nearly  continuous  layer 
of  small  and  larger  glands,  some  mucous  and  some  serous,  the  ducts  of  which  open  upon  the 
surface.  In  the  olfactory  region  the  mucous  membrane  is  yellowish  in  color  and  the  epitheUal 
cells  are  columnar  and  non-ciliated;  they  are  of  two  kinds,  supporting  cells  and  olfactory  cells. 
The  supporting  cells  contain  oval  nuclei,  which  are  situated  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  cells  and 
constitute  the  zone  of  oval  nuclei;  the  superficial  part  of  each  cell  is  columnar,  and  contains 
granules  of  yellow  pigment,  while  its  deep  part  is  prolonged  as  a  delicate  process  which  ramifies 
and  communicates  with  similar  processes  from  neighboring  cells,  so  as  to  form  a  net-work  in  the 
mucous  membrane.  Lying  between  the  deep  processes  of  the  supporting  cells  are  a  number  of 
bipolar  nerve  cells,  the  olfactory  cells,  each  consisting  of  a  small  amount  of  granular  protoplasm 
with  a  large  spherical  nucleus,  and  possessing  two  processes — ^a  superficial  one  which  runs  between 
the  columnar  epithelial  cells,  and  projects  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  a  fine, 
hair-like  process,  the  olfactory  hair;  the  other  or  deep  process  nms  inward,  is  frequently  beaded, 
and  is  continued  as  the  axon  of  an  olfactory  nerve  fiber.  Beneath  the  epithelium,  and  extending 
through  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  a  layer  of  tubular,  often  branched,  glands, 
the  glands  of  Bowman,  identical  in  structure  with  serous  glands.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the  nose, 
fauces  and  respiratory  passages  play  an  important  role  in  the  maintenance  of  an  equable  tempera- 
ture, by  the  moisture  with  which  they  keep  the  surface  always  slightly  lubricated. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — ^The  arteries  of  the  nasal  cavities  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  eth- 
moidal branches  of  the  ophthalmic,  which  supply  the  ethmoidal  cells,  frontal  sinuses,  and  roof 
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of  the  now;  the  flphenopal&tine  branch  of  the  intamal  maxillary,  vhich  BuppUee  the  mucoiu 
mranbnuie  coverini;  the  conchce,  the  meatuses  and  septum;  the  septal  branch  of  the  superior  labial 
of  the  external  maxJUary)  the  infraorbital  and  alveolar  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary,  which 
supply  the  lining  membrane  of  the  maxillary  sinus;  and  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  same  artery, 
distributed  to  the  sphenoidal  sinus.  The  ramifications  of  these  vessels  form  a  dose  plexifotm 
net-work,  beneath  and  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane. 


Fia.  SS7.— Seotion  of  tb«  oUaeiorv  mueoui  niNDbnDe.    (Cadut.) 

The  Vtlni  form  a  close  cavernous  plexus  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.    This  plexus  is  especi- 
ally well-marked  over  the  lower  part  of  the  septum  and  over  the  middle  and  inferior  conchs.    Some 
of  the  veins  open  into  the  sphenopalatine  vein;  others  join  the  anterior  facial  vein;  some  accom- 
pany  the  ethmoidal  arteries,  and  end  in  the 
ophthalmic  veins;  and,  lastly,  a  few  communi- 
cate with  the  veins  on  the  orbital  surface  of  the 
frontal  lobe  of  the  brain,  through  the  foramina 
in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone; 
when  the  foramen  cecum  is  patent  it  transmits 
a  vein  to  the  superior  sagittij  sinus. 

The  Ijinpliaties  have  already  been  described 
(p.  695). 

The  nerVM  of  ordinary  sensation  are:  the 
nasociUary  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  .filaments 
from  the  anterior  alveolar  branch  of  the  max- 
illary, the  nerve  of  the  pterygoid  canal,  the 
nasopalatine,  the  anterior  palatine,  and  nasal 
branches  of  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion. 

The  nasociliary  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
distributes  filaments  to  the  forepart  of  the 
septum  and  lateral  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity. 
Filaments  from  the  anterior  alveolar  nerve 
supply  the  inferior  meatus  and  inferior  concha. 

The  nerve  of  the  pterygoid  canal  suppUes  the         F""-  SS8.— Nerwi  of  Hptum  ol  hom.    Right  rids 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  septum,  and  superior 

concha;  and  the  upper  nasal  branches  from  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion  have  a  similar  distri- 
bution. The  nasopalatine  nerve  supphes  the  middle  of  the  septum.  The  anterior  palatine 
nerve  auppUea  the  lower  nasal  branches  to  the  middle  and  inferior  conchte. 

The  olfaeior]/,  the  special  nerve  of  the  sense  of  smell,  is  distributed  to  the  olfactory  r^on. 
Its  fibers  arise  from  the  bipolar  olfactory  cells  and  are  destitute  of  medullary  sheaths.  They 
unite  in  fasciculi  which  form  a  plexus  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  and  then  ascend  in  grooves 
or  canals  in  the  ethmoid  bone;  they  pass  into  the  skull  through  the  foramina  in  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  and  enter  the  imder  suriace  of  the  olfactory  bulb,  in  which  they  ramify 
and  form  synapses  with  the  dendrites  of  the  mitral  cells  (Fig.  772). 
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TheAecessoiT  Sinuses  ot  the  Nose  (Siniu  Panuusales)  (figs.  855,  856,  859). 

The  MMBStnr  slnoses  or  tir  cells  ot  the  nose  are  the  frontal,  ethmddal,  aphe^ 
noidal,  and  maxillary;  they  vary  in  size  and  form  in  different  individuals,  and 
are  lined  by  ciliated  mucous  membrane  directly  continuous  with  that  of  the  nasal 
cavities. 

The  frontal  Sinnses  {sinii^  froniales),  situated  behind  the  superciliary  arches, 
are  rarely  symmetrical,  and  the  septum  between  them  frequently  deviates  to  one 
or  other  side  of  the  middle  line.  Their  average  measurements  are  as  follbws: 
height,  3  cm.;  breadth,  2.5  cm.;  depth  from  before  backward,  2.5  cm.  Each  opens 
mto  the  anterior  part  of  the  corresponding  middle  meatus  of  the  nose  through  the 
frontonasal  duct  which  traverses  the  anterior  part  of  the  lab^Tinth  of  the  ethmoid. 
Absent  at  birth,  they  are  generally  fairly  well  developed  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years,  but  only  reach  their  full  size  after  puberty. 

Buptrior  amcha 


MiUU 


Xv^hrg 


The  Ethmoidal  Air  Cells  {cellvke  ethmmdaUs)  consist  of  numerous  thin-wslled 
cavities  situated  in  the  ethmoidal  labyrinth  and  completed  by  the  frontal,  maxilia, 
lacrimal,  sphenoidal,  and  palatine.  They  lie  between  the  upper  parts  of  the  nasal 
cavities  and  the  orbits,  and  are  separated  from  these  cavities  by  thin  bony 
laminse.  On  either  side  they  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  anteiiw,  middle,  and 
posterior.  The  anterior  and  middle  groups  open  into  the  middle  meatus  of  the 
nose,  the  former  by  way  of  the  infundibulum,  the  latter  on  or  above  the  bulla 
ethmoidalis.  The  posterior  cells  open  into  the  superior  meatus  under  cover  of 
the  superior  nasal  concha;  sometimes  one  or  more  opens  into  the  sphenoidal  anus. 
The  ethmoidal  cells  begin  to  develop  during  fetal  life. 

The  Spheooidal  Sinuses  (sinvs  sphenoidaks)  contained  within  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  vary  in  size  and  shape;  owing  to  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  inter- 
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veniDg  septum  they  are  rarely  symmetrical.  The  following  are  their  averse 
messurements:  vertical  bright,  2.2  cm.;  transverse  breadth,  2  cm.;  antero-posterior 
depth,  2.2  cm.    When  exceptionally  large  they  may  extend  into  the  roots  of  the 


Fin.  S60.I — Specimen  [rom  n  Fhild  eight  da^  old.  By  ucitUil  Kclioiu  remavinK  thelalenl  DoniOD  of  frontal  bofw, 
hiiiiiia  upyncM  of  eChmoid.  and  lateral  panion  ot  DiKimii~-4hB  sinuB  marillBTia,  cellule  ethmoidaleB.  anterior  aod  poB- 
terior,  iDlaiidU>uluiii  ethmoidale.  and  (be  primitive  usua  fronCalia  are  brouglit  into  vie*.    (Davii.) 

pterygoid  processes  or  great  wings,  and  may  invade  the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital 
bone.  Each  sinus  conununicates  with  the  sphenoethmoidal  recess  by  means  of 
an  aperture  in  the  upper  part  of  its  anterior  waH,  They  are  present  as  minute 
cavities  at  birth,  but  their  main  development  takes  place  after  puberty. 


Fio.  S6 1. —Specimen  [rom  a  child  Doe  ytn.  fi 


jUary  eii 


The  Maxilluy  Sinns  {nnus  maxUlaris;  antrum  of  Highmore),  the  largest  of  the 
accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose,  is  a  pyramidal  cavity  in  the  body  of  the  maxilla. 
Its  base  is  formed  by  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  its  apex  extends  into 
the  zygomatic  process.    Its  roof  or  orbital  wall  is  frequently  ridged  by  the  infra- 

'  Davia.  W.  B,    Nsaal  Acceeaory  SiauMa  in  Man.  III14. 
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orbital  canal,  while  it3  floor  k  formed  by  the  alveolar  process  and  is  usually  i  to  10 
mm.  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  nose ;  projecting  into  the  floor  are  sei'eral 
conical  elevations  corresponding  ^-ith  the  roots  of  the  first  and  second  molar  fteth, 
and  in  some  cases  the  floor  is  perforated  by  one  or  more  of  these  roots.  The  size 
of  the  sinus  varies  in  different  skulls,  and  even  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  skull. 
The  adult  capacity  varies  from  9.5  c.c.  to  20  c.r.,  average  about  14.75  c.c.  The  fol- 
lowing measurements  are  those  of  an  average-sized  sinus:  v;rtical  height  opposite 
the  first  molar  tooth,  3.75  cm.;  transverse  breadth,  2.5  cm.;  antero-posterior  depth, 
3  cm.  In  the  antero-superior  part  of  its  base  is  an  opening  through  which  it  com- 
municates with  the  lower  part  of  the  hiatus  semilunaris ;  a  second  orifice  is  frequently 
seen  in,  or  immediately  behind,  the  hiatus.  The  maxillary  sinus  appears  as  a  shal- 
low groove  on  the  medial  surface  of  the  bone  about  the  fourth  month  of  fetal  life, 
but  does  not  reach  its  full  size  until  after  the  second  dentition.^  At  birth  it  measures 
about  7  ixao.  in  the  dorso-ventral  direction  and  at  twenty  months  about  20  mm.' 


Frontal 
Infundthulum 

Fotta  of  locritnu 

MaxiUarv  o» 

M<anUary  tei 


1  child  el^ht  yeira.  eight  niDiitba.  si 


THE   OBOAN   07   SIGHT   (ORG ANON  TISUS;   THE  EYE). 

The  bulb  of  tho  nje  {buUms  ocidi;  eyeball),  or  orf&n  of  sight,  is  contained  in  the 
cavity  of  the  orbit,  where  it  is  protected  from  injury  and  moved  by  the  ocular 
muscles.  Associated  with  it  are  certain  accessory  structures,  viz.,  the  muscles, 
fasciae,  eyebrows,  eyelids,  conjunctiva,  and  lacrimal  apparatus. 

The  bulb  of  the  eye  is  imbedded  in  the  fat  of  the  orbit,  but  is  separated  from  it 
by  a  thin  membranous  sac,  the  tancia  bulbi  (page  1024).  It  is  competed  of  segments 
of  two  spheres  of  different  sizes.    The  anterior  segment  is  one  of  a  small  sphere; 

e  new  ft  bued  os  thna  ^-na  br  Aldnn  Tuni«  in  i!* 
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it  is  transparent,  and  forma  about  one-sfcrth  of  the  bulb.  It  is  more  prominent 
than  the  posterior  segment,  which  is  one  of  a  larger  sphere,  and  is  opaque,  and  forms 
about  five-sixths  of  the  bulb.  The  term  anterior  pole  is  applied  to  the  central  point 
of  the  anterior  curvature  of  the  bulb,  and  that  of  posterior  pole  to  the  central  point 
of  its  posterior  curvature;  a  line  joining  the  two  poles  forms  "the  optic  axis.  The 
axes  of  the  two  bulbs  are  nearly  parallel,  and  therefore  do  not  correspond  to  the 
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Pla.  BOS.— Tmuvang  mocIoo  of  bsad  of  chlok  embryo  of  toHy-atiit  boun'  iaoubaUoo.     (DuviU.) 

axes  of  the  orbits,  which  are  directed  forward  and  lateralward.  The  optic  nerves 
follow  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the  orbits,  and  are  therefore  not  parallel;  each 
enters  its  eyeball  3  mm.  to  the  nasal  side  and  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  posterior 
pole.  The  bulb  measures  rather  more  in  its  transverse  and  antero-posterior  diame- 
ters than  in  its  vertical  diameter,  the  former  amounting  to  about  24  mm.,  the  latter 
to  about  23.5  mm. ;  in  the  female  all  three  diameters  are  rather  less  than  in  the  male; 
its    antero-posterior    diameter    at 

birth  is  about  17.5  mm.,  and  at  -.-brain 

puberty  from  20  to  21  mm. 

Developmeot. — The   eyes   begin 
to  develop  as  a  pair  of  diverticula  '  ^  ""^ 

from  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  fore- 
brain.  These  diverticula  make  their 
appearance  before  the  closure  of  the 
anterior  end  of  the  neural  tube; 
after  the  closure  of  the  tube  they  are 
known  as  the  optic  vesicles.    They 

project  toward  the  sides  of  the  "!'*'■<» 

head,  and  the  peripheral  part  of, 
each   expands   to    form    a  hollow 

bulb,  while  the  proximal  part  re-  ftn,-    >,^ 

mains  narrow  and  constitutes  the  opiic* 

,^_^_      »   ,t    /f oco      ocA\        TU  *'■"-  864.— Trwuvewe  section  of  head  ot  qhicli  Bmbtyo  ot 

Optic   stalk    (t^lgS.  863,    864).       ihe  ecty-txa  houn- incubatioa.    (Duval.) 

ectoderm  overlying  the  bulb  be- 
comes thickened,  inva^nated,  and  finally  severed  from  the  ectodermal  covering 
of  the  head  as  a  vesicle  of  cells,  the  lena  veaicle,  which  constitutes  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  crystalline  lens.  The  outer  wall  of  the  bulb  becomes  thickened  and 
invaginated,  and  the  bulb  is  thus  converted  into  a  cup,  the  optic  cup,  consisting 
of  two  strata  of  cells  (P'ig.  864).  These  two  strata  are  continuous  with  each 
other  at  the  cup  margin,  which  ultimately  overlaps  the  front  of  the  lens  and 
reaches  as  far  forward  as  the  future  aperture  of  the  pupil.  The  invagination  is  not 
limited  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  bulb,  but  involves  also  its  postero-inferior  surface 
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and  extends  in  the  form  of  a  groove  for  some  distance  along  the  optic  stalk,  go  that, 
for  a  time,  a  gap  or  fissure,  the  ehwotdal  flume,  exists  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
cup  (Fig.  865).  Through  the  groove  and  fissure  the  mesoderm  extends  into  the 
optic  stalk  and  cup,  and  in  this  mesoderm  a  bloodvessel  is  developed;  during  the 
seventh  week  the  groove  and  fissure  are  closed  and  the  vessel  forms  the  central 
artery  of  the  retina.  Sometimes  the  choroidal  fissure  persists,  and  when  this 
occurs  the  choroid  and  iris  in  the  region  of  the  fissure  remain  undeveloped,  giving 
rise  to  the  condition  known  as  coloboma  of  the  choroid  or  irb. 


T^alamtnctphalon 


Fio.  SdA. — Optio  fiup  &Dd  chorrodft]  finure  oe 

The  retina  is  developed  from  the  optic  cup.  The  outer  stratum  of  the  cup 
persists  as  a  single  layer  of  cells  which  assume  a  columnar  shape,  acquire  pigment, 
and  form  the  pigmented  layer  of  the  retina;  the  pigment  first  appears  in  the  celb 
near  the  edge  of  the  cup.  The  cells  of  the  inner  stratum  proliferate  and  form  a 
layer  of  considerable  thickness  from  which  the  nervous  elements  and  the  susten- 
tacular  fibers  of  the  retina,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  body,  are 
developed.  In  that  portion  of  the  cup  which  overlaps  the  lens  the  inner  stratum  is 
not  differentiated  into  nervous  elements,  but  forms  a  layer  of  columnar  cells  which 
is  applied  to  the  pigmented  layer,  and  these  two  strata  form  the  pan  ciliaria  and 
para  iridica  retiiue. 

The  cella  of  the  inner  or  retinal  layer  of  the  optic  cup  become  differentiated  into  Bpongiobfauta 
and  germinal  cells,  and  the  latter  by  their  BubdivifiionB  give  riee  to  neuroblasts.  From  tbe  epoapo- 
blasts  the  gustentacular  fibers  of  MUller,  the  outer  and  inner  limiting  membraoes,  together  with 
the  groundwork  of  the  molecular  layers  of  the  retina  are  formed.  The  neuroblasta  become 
arranged  to  form  the  ganglionic  and  nuclear  layers.  The  layer  of  rods  and  cones  is  Gist  developed 
in  the  central  part  of  the  optic  cup,  and  from  there  gradually  extends  toward  the  cup  maigin. 
All  the  layers  of  the  retina  are  completed  by  the  eighth  month  of  fetal  life. 

The  optic  stalk  is  converted  into  the  optic  nerrs  by  the  obliteration  of  its  cavity 
and  the  growth  of  nerve  fibers  into  it.  Most  of  these  fibers  are  centripetal,  and 
grow  backward  into  the  optic  stalk  from  the  nerve  cells  of  the  retina,  but  a  few 
extend  in  the  opposite  direction  and  are  derived  from  nerve  cells  In  the  brain.  The 
fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  receive  their  medullary  sheaths  about  the  tenth  week  aft« 
birth.  The  optic  chiasma  is  formed  by  the  meeting  and  partial  decussation  of  the 
fibers  of  the  two  optic  nerves.  Behind  the  chiasma  the  fibers  grow  backward  as 
the  optic  tracts  to  the  thalami  and  mid-brain. 

The  crystalline  lens  is  developed  from  the  lens  vesicle,  which  recedes  within  the 
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DUTf^  of  the  cup,  and  becomes  separated  from  the  overlying  ectoderm  by  mes- 
oderm. The  cells  forming  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vesicle  lengthen  and  are  con- 
verted into  the  lens  fibers,  which  grow  forward  and  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle 
{Fig.  866).  The  cells  forming  the  anterior  wall  retain  their  cellular  character,  and 
form  the  epithelium  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  adult  lens.  By  the  second  month 
the  lens  is  invested  by  a  vascular  mesodermal  capsule,  the  capsula  Tasculosa  lentis; 
the  bloodvessels  supplying  the  posterior  part  of  this  capsule  are  derived  from  the 
hyaloid  artery;  those  for  the  anterior  part  from  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries;  the 
portion  of  the  capsule  which  covers  the  front  of  the  lens  is  named  the  pupillary 
membrane.  By  the  sixth  month  all  the  vessels  of  the  capsule  are  atrophied  except 
the  hyaloid  artery,  which  disappears  during  the  ninth  month;  the  position  of  this 
artery  is  indicated  in  the  adult  by  the  hyaloid  canal,  which  reaches  from  the  optic 
<iisk  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  With  the  loss  of  its  bloodvessels  the  cap- 
sula  vasculosa  lentis  disappears,  but  sometimes  the  pupillary  membrane  persists 
at  birth,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  termed  congenital  atresia  of  the  pupU. 


RaUuamiu 


Pigmaited  lager 


Pars  cSiaHt  ani  pan  iridica  retina 
Fia.  see.— BoriiDDtal  B«Cioa  thimiah  tha  sya  of  u  eiahtMa  days'  mnbiTO  mbbit.      X  30.     (KflUiksr.) 

The  vitroona  body  is  developed  between  the  lens  and  the  optic  cup.  The  lena 
rudiment  and  the  optic  vesicle  are  at  first  in  contact  with  each  other,  but  after  the 
closure  of  the  lens  vesicle  and  the  formation  of  the  optic  cup  the  former  withdraw! 
itself  from  the  retinal  layer  of  the  cup;  the  two,  however,  remain  connected  by  a  net- 
work of  delicate  protoplasmic  processes.  This  network,  derived  partly  from  the  cells 
of  the  lens  and  partly  from  those  of  the  retinal  layer  of  the  cup,  constitutes  the 
primitive  vitreous  body  {Figs.  867,  868).  At  first  these  protoplasmic  processes 
spring  from  the  whole  of  the  retinal  layer  of  the  cup,  but  later  are  limited  to  the 
ciliary  region,  where  by  a  process  of  condensation  they  appear  to  form  the  zonula 
cUiaris.  The  mesoderm  which  enters  the  cup  through  the  choroidal  fissure  and 
around  the  equator  of  the  lens  becomes  intimately  united  with  this  reticular  tissue, 
and  contributes  to  form  the  vitreous  body,  which  is  therefore  derived  partly  from 
the  ectoderm  and  partly  from  the  mesoderm. 
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Figmtnled     Metodtrmat 

laytT  ef        part  of  Budimetd 

Upper  tyelid        rtlina   vitrtotu  body       of  tcUra 


Edodermai    Nervrma  layer 


Tloj 

v»  body 


Fro.  Sar.— SaciCMl  KctioD  of  eye  of  hunun  embryo  o[  lii  weeki.     (KoUmuin.^ 
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The  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  appears  as  a  cleft  in  the  mesoderm  separating 
the  lens  from  the  overlying  ectoderm.  The  layer  of  mesoderm  in  front  of  the  cleft 
forms  the  substantia  propria  of  the  cornea,  that  behind  the  cleft  the  stroma  of  the 
iris  and  the  pupillary  membrane.  The  fibers  of  the  ciliary  muscle  are  derived  from 
the  mesoderm,  but  those  of  the  Sphincter  and  Dilatator  pupillse  are  of  ectodermal 
origin,  being  developed  from  the  cells  of  the  pupillary  part  of  the  optic  cup. 

The  sclera  and  choroid  are  derived  from  the  mesoderm  surrounding  the  optic  cup. 

The  eyelids  are  formed  as  small  cutaneous  folds  (Figs.  866,  867),  which  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  month  come  together  and  unite  in  front  of  the  cornea. 
They  remain  united  until  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  month. 

The  lacrimal  sac  and  nasolacrimal  .duct  result  from  a  thickening  of  the  ectoderm 
in  the  groove,  nasooptic  furrow,  between  the  lateral  nasal  and  maxillary  processes. 
This  thickening  forms  a  solid  cord  of  cells  which  sinks  into  the  mesoderm;  during 
the  third  month  the  central  cells  of  the  cord  break  down,  and  a  lumen,  the  naso- 
lacrimal duct,  is  established.  The  lacrimal  ducts  arise  as  buds  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  cord  of  cells  and  secondarily  establish  openings  ipuncta  lacrimalia)  on  the 
margins  of  the  lids.  The  epitheliam  of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  and  that  which 
lines  the  ducts  and  alveoli  of  the  lacrimal  gland,  are  of  ectodermal  origin,  as  are 
also  the  eyelashes  and  the  lining  cells  of  the  glands  which  open  on  the  lid-margins. 

The  Tunics  of  fhe  Eye  (Fig.  869). 

From  without  inward  the  three  tunics  are;  (1)  A  fibrous  tunic,  consisting  of  the 
sclera  behind  and  the  cornea  in  front;  (2)  a  vascular  pigmented  tunic,  comprising, 
from  behind  forward,  the  choroid,  ciliary  body,  and  iris;  and  (3)  a  nervous  tunic, 
the  retina. 

The  Fibrous  Tunic  (tunica  fibrosa  ocidi). — ^The  sclera  and  cornea  (Fig.  869) 
form  the  fibrous  tunic  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye;  the  sclera  is  opaque,  and  constitutes 
the  posterior  five-sixths  of  the  tlmic;  the  cornea  is  transparent,  and  forms  the 
anterior  sixth. 

The  Sclera. — ^The  sclera  has  received  its  name  from  its  extreme  density  and  hard- 
ness; it  is  a  firm,  unyielding  membrane,  serving  to  maintain  the  form  of  the  bulb. 
It  is  much  thicker  behind  than  in  front;  the  thickness  of  its  posterior  part  is  1  mm. 
Its  external  surface  is  of  white  color,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
fascia  of  the  bulb;  it  is  quite  smooth,  except  at  the  ]>oints  where  the  Recti  and 
Obliqui  are  inserted  into  it;  its  anterior  part  is  covered  by  the  conjunctival  mem- 
brane. Its  inner  surface  is  brown  in  color  and  marked  by  grooves,  in  which  the 
ciliary  nerves  and  vessels  are  lodged;  it  is  separated  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
choroid  by  an  extensive  lymph  space  (spatium  perichorioideale)  which  is  traversed 
by  an  exceedingly  fine  cellular  tissue,  the  lamina  suprachorioidea.  Behind  it  is 
pierced  by  the  optic  nerve,  and  is  continuous  through  the  fibrous  sheath  of  this 
nerve  with  the  dura  mater.  Where  the  optic  nerve  passes  through  the  sclera,  the 
latter  forms  a  thin  cribriform  lamina,  the  lamina  cribrosa  sclerso;  the  minute  orifices 
in  this  lamina  serve  for  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  filaments,  and  the  fibrous 
septa  dividing  them  from  one  another  are  continuous  with  the  membranous  pro- 
cesses which  separate  the  bundles  of  nerve  fibers.  One  of  these  openings,  larger 
than  the  rest,  occupies  the  center  of  the  lamina;  it  transmits  the  central  artery 
and  vein  of  the  retina.  Around  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  are  numerous 
small  apertures  for  the  transmission  of  the  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves,  and  about 
midway  between  this  entrance  and  the  sclerocorneal  junction  are  four  or  five 
large  aj>ertures  for  the  transmission  of  veins  (yen»  vorticosa).  In  front,  the  sclera 
is  directly  continuous  with  the  cornea,  the  line  of  union  being  termed  the  sclero- 
corneal junction.  In  the  inner  part  of  the  sclera  close  to  this  junction  is  a  circular 
canal,  the  sinus  venosus  sclerso  (canal  of  Schlemm).    In  a  meridional  section  of  this 
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region  this  sinus  presents  the  appearance  of  a  deft,  the  outer  wall  of  which  consiaU 
of  the  firm  tissue  of  the  sclera,  while  its  inner  wall  is  formed  by  a  triangular  mass 
of  trabecular  tissue  (Fig.  870) ;  the  apex  of  the  mass  is  directed  forward  and  is  coo- 
tinuous  with  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  of  the  comea.  The  sinus  is  lined  by 
endothelium  and  communicates  externally  with  the  anterior  dliary  veins. 

The  aqueous  humor  drains  into  the  scleral  sinuses  by  passage  through  tiie 
''pectinate  villi"  which  are  analogous  in  structure  and  function  to  the  arachnoid 
villi  of  the  cerebral  meninges.' 


Nerve  »heath  I 

Fia.  869.— Hoiuoatiil  lectiiin  of  the  sycball.  I 

—The  Bcleni  ia  formed  of  white  fibrous  tissue  intermixed  with  fine  elastic  fibtfi; 
flattened  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  some  of  which  are  pigmented,  ore  cont&ined  in  cell  spK» 
between  the  fibers.  The  fibers  are  aggr^ated  into  bundles,  which  are  arranged  chiefly  in  i 
longitudinal  direction.  Its  vatd«  are  not  numerous,  the  capillaries  being  of  small  eiie,  usi^ 
at  long  and  wide  intervals,  Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  nervee,  but  their  exact  modi 
of  ending  ia  not  known. 

The  CMnea. — The  cornea  is  the  projecting  transparent  part  of  the  externa!  tunic, 
and  forms  the  anterior  sixth  of  the  surface  of  the  bulb.  It  is  almost  circulu  in 
outline,  occasionally  a  little  broader  in  the  transverse  than  in  the  vertical  direction. 
It  is  convex  anteriorly  and  projects  like  a  dome  in  front  of  the  sclera.  Its  degree 
of  curvature  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  at  different 
periods  of  life,  being  more  pronounced  in  youth  than  in  advanced  life.  The  coma 
ia  dense  and  of  uniform  thickness  throughout;  its  posterior  surface  Is  perfectly  I 
circular  in  outline,  and  exceeds  the  anterior  surface  slightly  in  diameter.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  sclero-corneal  junction  the  cornea  bulgesinward  as  a  thickened 
rim,  and  behind  this  there  is  a  distinct  furrow  between  the  attachment  of  the  iris 
and  the  sclero-comeal  junction.     This  furrow  has  been  named  by  Arthur  Thomson- 
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the  snlciu  eitenUris  eomen;  it  is  bounded  externally  by  the  trabecular  tissue 
already  described  as  forming  the  inner  wall  of  the  sinus  venosus  sclene.  Between 
this  tissue  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  attached  margin  of  the  iris  is  an  angulai' 
recess,  named  the  iridUl  angle  or  filtration  angln  of  the  eye  (Fig.  870) .  Immediately 
outside  the  filtration  angle  is  a  projecting  rim  of  scleral  tissue  which  appears  in  a 
meridional  section  as  a  small  triangular  area,  termed  the  scleral  spur.  Its  base 
is  continuous  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  sclera  immediately  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
filtration  angle  and  its  apex  is  directed  forward  and  inward.  To  the  anterior  sloping 
margin  of  this  spur  are  attached  the  bundles  of  trabecular  tissue  just  referred  to; 
from  its  posterior  margin  the  meridional  fibers  of  the  Ciliaris  muscle  arise. 


Iridiai  anjfle 
Fia.  S70. — EslugHl  fenenl  visw  of  the  iridU  ancle.     (Aitbur  Tbomaon.) 

I  CFiR-  871)- — The  cornea  conaiata  from  before  bftckward  of  four  layers,  vi«.:  (1] 
the  comsal  opiUwUiun,  continuous  with  that  of  the  coajunctivs;  (2)  the  ButMituitU  propria: 
(3)  the  pOBtorior  elaatic  Umina;  and  (4)  the  nidothsliiim  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  cothbaI  epitlieUnm  {epUhdium  aimeiE:  aiderioT  layer)  covera  the  front  of  the  cornea  and 
consiata  of  several  layers  of  cells.  The  cells  of  the  deepest  layer  are  coiumnar;  then  follow  two  or 
three  layers  of  polyhedral  cells,  the  majority  of  which  are  prickle  cells  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  stratum  mucosum  of  the  cuticle.  Lastly,  there  ore  three  or  four  layers  of  squamous  cells, 
with  flattened  nuclei. 

The  snbstantta  propria  is  fibrous,  tough,  unyieiding,  and  perfectly  transparent.  It  is  com- 
posed of  about  sixty  flattened  lamellie,  superimposed  one  on  another.  These  lamelhe  ore  made 
up  of  bundles  of  modified  connective  tissue,  the  fibeiB  of  which  are  directly  continuous  with  those. 
of  the  sclera.  The  fibers  of  each  lamella  are  for  the  most  part  parallel  with  one  another,  but  at 
right  angles  to  those  of  adjacent  lamella.  Fibers,  however,  frequently  pass  from  one  lamella 
to  the  next. 
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The  lamelte  axe  connected  with  each  other  by  an  interetitial  cement  aubstance,  b  trhich  uc 
spaces,  the  comsal  ivkm.  These  are  stellate  ii>  shape  and  communicate  with  one  anotha  bj 
numerous  offsets.  Each  contains  a  cell,  the  corneal  CoipuBCle,  resembhng  in  form  the  ejace  m 
which  it  ia  lodged,  but  not  entirely  filling  it. 


(Waldeyer.) 


with  moro  dUtinct 


,„,liiun  ol  thei_- 

B  fibers  or  wUch  m  col 
I.    d.  LuniUiB  Um  fibtn 


efaunber.  a.  Oblique  fiber*  in  the  Knteriar  layer  of  cbe  lub 
ftcroaa,  producing  »  dott«d  anpeanuicfl.  c.  Goraeal  corpu«l 
of  whiofa  BTB  fut  langitudinally.  a.  Traniitioa  !□  the  sclen 
thicker  spitheliiirn.    /.  Siniill  bloodvegaels  cut  acnw  near  Cbe  marcin  oi  ue  ooroea. 

The  layer  immediately  beneath  the  corneal  epitheliimi  presents  certain  charaoteristies  irhich 
have  led  some  anatomists  to  regard  it  as  a  distinct  membrane,  and  it  haa  been  named  the  antuior 
eUiUe  lamiiM  (lamina  elastica  anterior;  a-nterior  Uniting  layer;  Bmmnan'e  membrane).  It  diiTen, 
however,  from  the  posterior  elastic  lamina,  in  presenting  evidence  of  fibrillar  structure,  and  m 
not  having  the  same  tendency  to  curl  inward,  or  to  undergo  fracture,  when  detached  from  the 
other  layers  of  the  cornea.  It  consists  of  extremely  closely  interwoven  fibrils,  similar  to  thoH 
found  in  the  substantia  propria,  but  contains  no  corneal  corpuscles.  It  may  be  r^arded  as  a 
condensed  part  of  the  substantia  propria. 

The  posterior  alutie  Iftminft  (lamina  daslica  potlerior;  membroM  o}  Deteemet;  membroM  (^ 
Demoura)  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  substantia  propria,  and  is  an  elastic,  tranqwrenl 
homogeneous  membrane,  of  extreme  thinness,  which  is  not  rendered  opaque  by  eiUm  nla, 
alcohol,  or  acids.  When  stripped  from  the  substantia  propria  it  curls  up,  or  roUs  upon  itaeU 
with  the  attached  surface  innermost. 

At  the  margin  of  the  cornea  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  breaks  up  into  fibers  whidi  fonn 
the  trabecular  tissue  already  describedi  the  spaces  between  the  trabecute  are  termed  tbe 
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^tCM  of  ths  ftnfle  of  die  Iria  (spaca  of  Fontana);  they  communicate  with  the  ainua  venoBUS 
sclers  and  with  the  anterior  chamber  at  the  filtration  angle.  Some  of  the  fibers  of  this  trabecular 
tissue  ore  contjntied  into  the  subatance  of  the  iris,  forming  the  pectJnat*  Uxament  of  tha  iris; 
while  others  are  connected  with  the  forepart  of  the  aclera  and  choroid. 

The  endotbelilim  at  the  ulterior  chamber  (endothelium  camerie  anlenorie;  pMtericr  layer; 
corneal  endotheUvm)  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  elastic  lamina,  is  reflected  on  to  the 
front  of  the  iris,  and  aiso  lines  the  spaces  of  the  angle  of  the  iria;  it  eonaists  of  a  single  stratum 
of  polygonal,  flattened,  nucleated  cells. 

VeueU  and  HerreB.— The  cornea  is  a  non-vascular  structure;  the  capillary  vessels  ending  in 
loops  at  its  circumference  are  derived  from  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  Lymphatic  vessels  have 
not  yet  been  demonstrated  in  it,  but  are 
represented  by  the  channels  in  which  the 
bundles  of  nerves  run;  these  channels  are 
lined  by  an  endothelium.  The  nerves  ar« 
numatius  and  arederived  from  the  ciliary 
nerves.  Around  the  periphery  of  the  cor- 
nea they  form  an  annular  pUxat,  from 
which  fibers  enter  the  substantia  propria. 
Tliey  lose  their  medullary  sheaths  and 
ramify  throughout  its  substance  in  a  deli- 
cate nelr-work,  and  their  terminal  filaments 
form  a  firm  and  closer  plexus  on  the  but- 
fsce  of  the  cornea  proper,  beneath  the 
epithelium.  This  is  termed  the  subepithe- 
lial plexus,  and  f  rpm  it  fibrils  are  given  off 
which  ramify  between  the  epithelial  cells, 
fonning  an  irtlraepUhdud  plexus. 

The  Tucubr  Tnaic  [tunica  vascu- 
Uaa  oculi)  (Figs.  872,  873,  874).— 
The  vascular  tunic  of  the  eye  is 
formed  from  behind  forward  by  the 
choroid,  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  iris. 

The  choroid  invests  the  posterior 
Gve-sixtbs  of  the  bulb,  and  extends 
as  far  forward  aa  the  ora  serrata  of 

theretina.  Theciliarybodyconnects  fiq.  872.~The Dhotciid ud iiu,   (Enurtwi.) 

the  choroid  to  the  circumference  of 

the  iris.  The  iris  is  a  circular  diaphragm  behind  the  cornea,  and  presents  near 
its  center  a  rounded  aperture,  the  pupil. 

iliarj/  arterj/ 


Fra.  873.^Th8  ut«ie«  of  the  choroid  uid  iru.    The  fteater  put  ol  tho  Klen  bag  bwn  removed.     (Botaljed.) 

The  Choroid  (cAontttdca).— The  choroid  is  a  thin,  highly  vascular  membrane,  of 
a  dark  brown  or  chocolate  color,  investing  the  posterior  five-sixths  of  the  ^obe; 
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it  is  pierced  behind  by  the  optic  nerve,  and  in  this  situation  ia  firmly  adherent  to 
the  sclera.  It  is  thicker  behind  than  in  front.  Its  outer  surface  is  loosely  connected 
by  the  lamina  suprachorioidea  with  the  sclera;  its  inner  surface  is  attached  to  the 
pigmented  layer  of  the  retina. 

Stnutora. — The  choroid  conHiata  mainiy  of  &  dense  ct^jillary  plexus,  and  of  mull  atlfflM 
luid  veins  cfurying  blood  to  and  returning  it  from  thia  plexus.  On  ite  external  surface  is  &  thia 
membrane,  the  jamina  ■nprachoriotdaa,  composed  of  delicate  aon-vascular  lamelle—each  lamelli 
consiBting  of  a  net-work  of  fine  elastic  fibers  among  which  are  branched  pigment  cells.  TheBpawa 
between  the  lamelbe  are  lined  by  endothelium,  and  open  freely  into  the  perichoroidsl  lymph 
■pace,  which,  in  its  turn,  communicates  with  the  periscleral  space  by  the  perforations  in  the 
sclera  through  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  are  tTanamitted. 

Internal  to  this  lamina  is  the  cbonid  propor,  consisting  of  two  layers:  an  outer,  composed 
of  small  arteries  and  veins,  with  pigment  cells  intereperaed  between  them;  and  an  inn^,  oonsiBt- 
ing  of  a  capiUary  plems.  The  Oiit«r  layer  (lamina  vatculoia)  consists,  in  part,  of  the  larger  braochei 
of  the  short  ciliary  arteries  which  run  forward  between  the  veins,  before  they  bend  inward  to  end 
in  the  oapillariea,  but  ia  formed  principally  of  veins,  named,  from  their  arrangement,  the  tow 
TOTtleotB.  They  converge  to  four  iw 
five  equidistant  trunks,  which  pierce  the 
sclera  about  midway  between  Uie  sclero- 
comeal  junction  and  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve.  Into'spersed  between  the 
vessels  are  dark  star-shaped  pigment 
cells,  theproc«BBeeof  which,  commuuietl- 
ing  with  those  of  neighboring  ceUs,  fom 
a  delicate  net-work  or  stroma,  nUch 
toward  the  innn  suHace  of  the  chorad 
loses  its  pigmmtary  character.  The 
inner  Uyer  (lamina  choriocapSiarit)  con- 
sists of  an  exceedingly  fine  capillary 
plexus,  formed  by  the  short  ciliary  veesels; 
the  network  is  closer  and  finer  in  the  pos- 
terior than  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
choroid.  About  1.25  cm.  behind  the 
comes  its  meshea  become  larger,  and  are 
continuous  with  those  of  the  ciliary 
proceaaes.  These  two  lanmue  are  con- 
nected by  a  atratom  intarmadiDm  mid- 
=_«...«.       1       .  1.     I      .J      ^  1       J I  sisting  of  fine  elastic  fibers.    On  the  inner 

r...  .7..-Tb.  .J-  .1  0.  *>.u.    (I5.u™i.)  ^■^  ^  ^^  ^^j_^  choiiocpillra  f. 

a  very  thin,*  structureless,  or  faintly 
fibrous  membrane,  called  the  lamina  baaaUs;  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  etrotna  of  the 
choroid,  and  separates  it  from  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  choroid  is  to  provide  nutrition  for  the  retina,  and  to  cwivey  vessds 
and  nerves  to  the  ciliary  body  and  iris. 

T^aMm. — This  name  is  applied  to  the  outer  and  postenw  part  of  the  choroid,  which  in  many 
animals  presents  an  iridescent  appearance. 

.  The  Ciliaiy  Body  (corpus  cUiare), — ^The  ciliary  body  comprises  the  wbiniliu 
dliaris,  the  ciliary  procaassa,  and  the  CUiaiia  mnaele. 

The  orbicalna  ciliaria  is  a  zone  of  about  4  mm.  in  width,  directly  continuous 
with  the  anterior  part  of  the  choroid;  it  presents  numerous  ridges  arranged  in  a 
radial  manner  (Fig.  875). 

The  ciUaiy  proceBses  {processus  dliares)  are  formed  by  the  inward  folding  of  the 
various  layers  of  the  choroid,  i.  e.,  the  choroid  proper  and  the  lamina  basalis,  and 
are  received  between  corresponding  foldings  of  the  suspenaorj'  ligament  of  the  lens. 
They  are  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  form  a  sort  of  frill  behind  the  iris,  around  the 
margin  of  the  lens  (Fig.  875).  They  vary  from  sixty  to  eigbtj'  in  number,  lie  side 
by  side,  and  may  be  divided  into  large  and  small;  the  former  are  about  2.5  mm. 
in  length,  and  the  latter,  consisting  of  about  one-third  of  the  entire  number,  are 
situated  in  spaces  between  them,  but  without  regular  arrangement.  They  are 
attached  by  their  periphery  to  three  or  four  of  the  ridges  of  the  orbiculus  ciliaris, 
and  are  continuous  with  the  lajers  of  the  choroid:  their  opposite  extremities  are 
free  and  rounded,  and  are  directed  toward  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eyeball  and 
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circumference  ot  the  lens.  In  front,  they  are  continuous  with  the  periphery  of  the 
iri3.  Their  posterior  surfaces  are  connected  with  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the 
lens. 


Stiina 
OJtoroid 


Flo.  S75.— iDUrim  of  urtoior  hall  of  butb  of  sjv. 

BtnictUM.— The  ciliary  proceeeee  (Figa.  876,  877)  are  eimilar  in  Btructure  to  the  choroid,  but 
the  veeseU  are  larger,  and  have  chiefly  a  kHtgitudinal  direction.  Their  poBt«rior  auHacea  ue 
covere<l  by  a  bilaminar  layer  of  black  pigmeat  cells, 
which  is  continued  fomard  from  the  retina,  and  ia 
named  the  pan  dUaiia  retina.  In  the  Btroma  of  the 
ciliary  processes  there  are  also  stellate  pigment  cells, 
but  these  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  choroid  itself. 

According  to  Hendeison  the  aqueous  humor  is  a 
secretion  formed  t>y  the  active  intervention  ot  the 
epithelial  cells  lining  the  apices  of  the  ciliary  processes.' 

The  CUiuia  muscle  (m.  ciliaris;  Bowman's 
muscle)  consists  of  urfstriped  fibers:  it  forms  a 
grayish,  semitransparent,  circular  band,  about 
3  mm.  broad,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  choroid.  It  is  thickest  in  front,  and 
consists  of  two  sets  of  fibers,  meridional  and 
circnlar.  The  meridional  fibers,  much  the  more 
numerous,  arise  from  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  scler^  spur  (page  1007) ;  they  run  back- 
ward, and  are  attached  to  the  ciliary  processes 
and  orbiculus  ciliaris.  One  bundle,  according 
to  Waldeyer,  is  inserted  into  the  sclera.  The 
circular  fibers  are  internal  to  the  meridional 
ones,  and  in  a  meridional  section  appear  as  a 
triangular  zone  behind  the  filtration  angle  and 

close  to  the  circumference  of  the  iris.    They  _.„  .„,  _„ 

are  well-developed  in  hypermetropic,  but  are     ni"»p^™™^*'^nTpii»iiS'ito*tK^.. 

J.  .  I         ^    -^  •  rm./-  The  capilU^  net-work  clow  lo  the  pupUluy 

rudimentary  or  absent  m  myopic  eyes,     ihe    mHgm  of ««  w. 
Ciliaris  muscle  is  the  chief  agent  in  accom- 
modation, i.  e.,  in  adjusting  the  eye  to  the  vision  of  near  objects.    When  it  con- 
tracts it  draws  forward  the  ciliary  processes,  relaxes  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  lens,  and  thus  allows  the  lens  to  become  more  convex. 

I  Henderaou.  T.,  GUonim*,  LaodoD.  1010. 


Fio,  S7S.— Vcoshortliaohonnd.ollkrrpra- 
BH.uidlriaor&chUd.  (Arnold.)  Mmffisd 
I  tim«.  a.  Cspillwy  nst-irork  of  the  pogteriot 
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The  Iris. — ^The  iris  has  received  its  name  from  its  various  colors  in  differat 
individuals.  It  is  a  thin,  circular,  contractile  disk,  suspended  in  the  aqueous 
humor  between  the  cornea  and  lens,  and  perforated  a  little  to  the  nasal  side  of  its 
center  by  a  circular  aperture,  the  pupil.  By  its  peripherj'  it  is  continuous  with 
the  ciliary  body,  and  is  also  connected  with  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  ot  the 
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cornea  by  means  of  the  pectinate  ligament;  its  surfaces  are  flattened,  and  look 
forward  and  backward,  the  anterior  toward  the  cornea,  the  posterior  toward  the 
ciliary  processes  and  lens.  The  iris  divides  the  space  between  the  lens  and  the 
cornea  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  chamber.  The  onterin  chamber  of  the  eye 
is  bounded  in  front  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea;  behind  by  the  front  ot 
the  iris  and  the  central  part  of  the  lens.    The  postwior  chamber  is  a  narrow  chink 
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behind  the  peripheral  part  of  the  iris,  and  in  front  of  the  suspensory  ligament 
of  the  lens  and  the  ciliary  processes.  In  the  adult  the  two  chambers  commmii- 
cate  through  the  pupil,  but  in  the  fetus  up  to  the  seventh  month  they  are  separ- 
ated by  the  memhrana  pupillaris. 

Stracttu*. — The  iris  is  compoeed  of  the  following  atnioturea: 

1.  In  front  is  a  layer  of  flattened  endothelial  cells  placed  on  a  deUcate  hyaline  basement  mem- 
brane. This  layer  ia  continuous  with  the  endothelium  covering  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  of 
the  cornea,  and  in  individuals  wjth  dark-colored  irides  the  cells  contain  pigment  granulefi. 

2.  The  atroma  {stroma  iridia)  of  the  icia  consists  of  fibers  and  cells.  The  former  are  made  up 
of  delicate  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue;  a  fevr  fibers  at  the  circumference  of  the  iris  have  a  circular 
directioni  but  the  majority  radiate  toward  the  pupil,  forming  by  their  interlacement,  delicate 
meshes,  in  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  are  contained.  Interspersed  between  the  bundles  of 
connective  tissue  are  numerous  branched  cells  with  fine  processes.  In  dark  ej'es  many  of  them 
contain  pigment  granules,  but  in  blue  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  albinos  they  are  unpigmented. 

3.  The  moKolar  fibers  are  involuntary,  and  consist  of  circular  and  radiating  fibers.  The 
dic<ll4r  flban  form  the  Sphincter  pupillie;  they  are  arranged  in  a  narrow  band  about  1  mm.  in 
width  which  surrounds  the  margin  of  the  pupil  toward  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris;  those 
near  the  free  margin  are  closely  aggregated ;  those  near  the  periphery  of  the  band  are  somewhat 
separated  and  form  incomplete  circles.  The  radiatinf  flbon  form  the  Dilatator  pupilte;  they 
converge  from  the  circumference  toward  the  center,  and  blend  with  the  circular  fib^  near  the 
margin  of  the  pupil. 


Fla.  878. — Iri»,  front  "rieir. 

4.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  of  a  deep  purple  tint,  being  covered  by  two  layers  of 
pigmented  columnar  epithehum,  continuous  at  the  periphery  of  the  iris  with  the  pars  ciliarie 
retms.  This  pigmented  epithelium  ia  named  the  pan  iridlea  retinn,  or,  from  the  resemblance 
at  its  color  to  that  of  a  ripe  grape,  the  uvea. 

The  color  of  the  iris  is  produced  by  the  reflection  of  light  from  dark  pigment  cells  underlying 
a  translucent  tissue,  and  is  therefore  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  pigment  and  its  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  texture  of  the  iris.  The  number  and  the  situation  of  the  pigment  cells  differ 
in  different  irides.  In  the  albino  pigment  is  absent;  in  the  various  shades  of  blue  eyes  the  pigment 
cells  are  confined  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  whereas  in  gray,  brown,  and  black  eyes 
pigment  is  found  also  in  the  cells  of  the  stroma  and  in  those  of  the  endothelium  on  the  front  of 

The  iris  may  be  absent,  either  in  part  or  altogether  as  a  congenital  condition,  and  in  some 
instances  the  pupillary  membrane  may  remain  persistent,  though  it  is  rarely  complete.  Again, 
Uie  iria  may  be  the  seat  of  a  malformation,  termed  coioboma,  which  consists  in  a  deficiency  or 
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cleft,  clearly  due  in  a  great  number  of  cases  to  an  arrOBt  in  development.  In  thCM  caaw  Uie 
cleft  is  found  at  the  lower  aspect,  extending  directly  downward  from  the  pupil,  and  the  ggp 
frequently  extends  through  the  choroid  to  the  porus  opticus.  In  some  rarer  cases  the  gap  » 
found  in  other  parta  of  the  iris,  and  is  not  then  associated  with  any  deficiency  of  the  doroid. 

TeBBsls  tnd  NerrOB. — The  artorlM  of  the  IriB  are  derived  from  the  long  and  anterior  ciliu; 
arteries,  and  from  the  vessels  of  the  ciliary  processes  (see  p.  571).  Each  of  the  two  long  abaij 
arteries,  having  reached  the  attached  margin  of  the  iris,  divides  into  an  upper  and  lower  branch; 
these  anastomose  with  corresponding  branches  froih  the  opposite  side  and  thus  encircle  the  iris,' 
into  this  vascular  circle  (dradiu  arUnosus  major)  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries  pour  their  blood, 
and  from  it  vessels  converge  to  the  free  margin  of  the  iris,  and  there  communicate  sod  tonn  i 
second  circle  (eiVcuIus  arlerUuus  minor)  (Figs.  877  and  878). 

The  nsiTOi  of  tha  choroid  and  iria  are  the  long  and  short  ciliary;  the  former  being  bnndee 
of  the  nasociliary  nerve,  the  latter  of  the  ciliary  ganglion.  They  pierce  the  sclera  wound  the 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  run  forward  in  the  perichoroidal  space,  and  supply  the  bloodveiBeIg 
of  the  choroid.  After  reaching  the  iria  they  form  a  plexus  around  its  attached  mai^;  from  thii 
are  derived  non-medullated  fibers  which  end  in  the  Sphincter  and  Dilatator  pupills ;  their  cad 
mode  of  termination  baa  not  been  ascertained.  Other  fibers  from  the  plexus  end  in  a  net-mnl 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The  fibers  derived  throu^  the  motor  root  of  theciliaiygsnglioD 
from  the  oculomotor  nerve,  supply  the  Sphincter,  while  thoee  derived  frcan  the  sympathetic  eupplj 
the  Dilatator. 

Hembruia  PnpllUris.^ — In  the  fetus,  the  pupil  is  closed  by  a  delicate  vascular 
membrane,  the  membrana  pnpillariA,  which  divides  the  space  in  which  the  im  u 
suspended  into  two  distinct  chambers.  The  vessels  of  this  membrane  are  partly 
derived  from  those  of  the  margin  of  the  iris  and  partly  from  those  of  the  capsule 
of  the  lens;  they  have  a  looped  arrangement,  and  converge  toward  each  other  ffitt- 
out  anastomosing.  About  the  sixth  month  the  membrane  begins  to  disappear 
by  absorption  from  the  center  toward  the  circumference,  and  at  birth  only  a  tew 
fragments  are  present;  in  exceptional  cases  it  persists. 


Fia.  879.— Int«rior  of  poM*riar  h«lf  of  bulb  of  l«lt  eye.    The  iMtn 

The  Retiiia  (tunica  irafema).— The  retina  is  a  delicate  nep-ous  membrane,  upon 
which  the  images  of  external  objects  are  received.  Its  outer  surface  is  in  contact 
with  the  choroid;  its  inner  with  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  body.  Be- 
hind it  is  continuous  with  the  optic  nerve;  it  gradually  diminishes  in  thickness 
from  behind  forward,  and  extends  nearly  as  far  as  the  ciliary  body,  where  it  appears 
to  end  in  a  jagged  margin,  the  ora  senata.  Here  the  nervous  tissues  of  the  retioa 
end.  but  a  thin  prolongation  of  the  membrane  extends  forward  over  the  back  of 
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the  ciliary  processes  and  iris,  forming  the  pars  cillariB  retiiue  and  pan  lildica  retime 
already  referred  to.  This  forward  prolongation  consists  of  the  pigmentary  layer 
of  the  retina  together  with  a  stratum,  of  columnar  epithelium.  The  retina  is  soft, 
semitransparent,  and  of  a  purple  tint  ire  the  Fresh  state,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
coloring  material  named  rhodopsin  or  visaal  parple;  but  it  soon  becomes  clouded, 
opaque,  and  bleached  when  exposed  to  sunlight.  Exactly  in  the  center  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  retina,  corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the  eye,  and  at  a  point 
in  which  the  sense  of  vision  is  most  perfect,  is  an  oval  yellowish  area,  the  macnla 
Intea;  in  the  macula  is  a  central  depression,  the  fovea  centralis  (Fig.  879).  At  the 
fovea  centralis  the  retina  is  exceedingly  thin,  and  the  dark  color  of  the  choroid  is 
distinctly  seen  through  it.  About  3  mm.  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  macula  lutse 
is  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  {optic  disk) ,  the  circumference  of  which  is  slightly 
raised  to  form  an  eminence  (coUiculus  Ttervi  opHd)  (Fig.  880) ;  the  arteria  centralb 
retinae  pierces  the  center  of  the  disk.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
retina  which  is  insensitive  to  light,  and  it  is  termed  the  blind  spot. 

Lamina  eKbrou      CeUieuliu  ntnl  eptitt 
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Fia.  SSO.— TbaUrminalporUoiiorthBoptioneiveuiditaeiitiiuiDelDtathssyebBlJ.lnboTuoatalBctioD.   (ToMt.) 

BtmetiiTe  (Figs.  881,  882). — The  retina  consista  of  an  outer  pigmented  layer  and  an  inner 
nervous  etratum  or  retina  proper. 

The  pigmented  layer  consiBta  of  a  single  atratum  of  cells.  When  viewed  from  the  outer  surface 
these  cells  are  smooth  and  he>:agonal  in  shape;  when  seen  in  section  each  cell  conaista  of  an  outer 
non-pigmented  part  containing  a  large  oval  nucleus  and  an  inner  pigmented  portion  which  extends 
as  a  series  of  straight  thread-like  proceaseB  between  the  rode,  this  being  especially  the  case  when 
the  eye  is  exposed  to  light.     Intheeyesof  albinos  the  cells  of  this  layer  are  destitute  of  pigment. 

Betina  Proper. — The  nervous  structures  of  the  retina  proper  are  supported  by  a  series  of  non- 
nervoua  or  sustentacular  fibers,  and,  when  examined  microecopicaEy  by  means  of  sections  made 
perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  retina,  are  found  to  consist  of  seven  layers,  named  from 
within  outward  as  follows : 

1.  Stratum  opticum. 

2.  Ganglionic  layer. 

3.  Inner  plexiform  layer. 

4.  Inner  nuclear  layer,  or  layer  of  inner  granules. 

5.  Outer  pleriform  layer. 

6.  Outer  nuclear  layer,  or  layer  of  outer  granules. 

7.  Layer  of  rods  and  cones. 

I.  The  stratum  opiicam  or  layer  of  nerre  fibers  is  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  fibers  of  the 
(^tic  nerve;  it  is  thickest  near  the  porus  opticus,  gradually  dimioishiDg  toward  the  ora  serrata. 
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As  the  nerve  fibers  pass  through  the  lamina  cnbroea  Bclers  they  lose  their  medullary  Bbesihs 
and  are  continued  onward  through  the  choroid  and  retina  as  simple  axis-cylinders.  When  the; 
reach  the  internal  surface  of  the  retina  they  radiate  from  their  point  of  entrance  over  this  nir- 
face  grouped  in  bundles,  and  in  many  places  arranged  in  plemises.  Most  of  the  Shot  ttt 
centripetal,  and  are  the  direct  continuations  of  the  axis-cyluider  processea  of  the  cells  of  tie 

ganglionic  layer,  but  a  fer  of  them 

Membnma  Umilaru       we   centrifugal  and  ramify  id  the 

'  'trna  inner  plexiform  and  innet  nuclear 

opiiatm  layers,  where  they  end  in  Mikrged 

•e  lauer  entremitiea. 

2.  The  fangBoiiic  Wer  cooBists 
Fib«ri  qf  **"  °f  *  smgle  layer  of  la^  giuigUw 

cells,  except  in  the  macula  lutei, 

uJan-lavfT      where  there  are  several  BtrsU.  The 

cells  are  somewhat  flask-duiped;  the 

BT/orm  laya    ^uDded  internal  surface  of  each 

dear  lauer        r^'mB  on  the  stratum  opticum,  and 

M  limiuitu      Bending  off  an  oson  which  is  pro- 

terna  longed  into  it.     From  the  opposite 

rodtand         end  numerous  dendrites  extoid  into 

te>   ~  the    inner   plexiform   layer,   nbert 

rf  latter  they    branch    and    form  flsltened 

Via,  SSI.— SeotioDot  ntiu.    (Mwni&sd.)  arborisations     at    different    leveli. 

The   gangUoD   celts  vary  much  in 

sise,  and  the  dendrites  of  the  smsller  ones  as  a  rule  arborise  in  the  inner  plexiform  layer  ss  eocoi 

as  they  enter  it;  while  those  of  the  larger  cells  ramify  close  to  the  inner  nuclear  lays'. 

3.  The  inaor  plezifoim  Uyar  ia  made  up  of  a  dense  reticulum  of  minute  fibrils  formed  by  the 
interlacement  of  the  dendrites  of  the  ganghon  cells  with  those  of  the  cells  of  the  inner  ouckH 
layer;  within  this  reticulum  a  few  branched  spongioblasts  are  Bometimes  imbedded. 


Straiwn  oj4ieum 
Ganglionic  laijtr 


FOrt  of  Midler 
Ouier  ptadform 


Fio.  882.— PUn  of  ntliul  DninmB.     (After  CaJsL) 


4.  The  innw  nnclur  layw  or  lajor  of  iim«r  graiuilM  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  closely  packed 
oeHfl,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties,  vii.:    bipolar  cells,  horizontal  cells,  and  amacrine  rail". 

The  b^olu  mOb,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  are  round  or  oval  in  shape,  and  each  is  proloDEC'l 
into  an  inner  and  an  outer  process.    They  are  divisible  into  rod  bipolars  and  eone  bipolars.  Tb 
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inner  processes  of  the  rod  bipoUn  nm  through  the  inner  plexiform  layer  and  arborize  around 
the  bodies  of  the  cells  of  the  ganglionic  layer;  their  outer  processes  end  in  the  outer  plexiform 
laver  in  tufts  of  fibrils  around  the  button-like  ends  of  the  inner  processes  of  the  rod  granules. 
The  inner  processes  of  the  cone  bipolan  ramify  in  the  inner  plexiform  layer  in  contact  with  the 
dendrites  of  the  ganglionic  cells. 

The  horiiontal  cells  lie  in  the  outer  part  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer  and  possess  somewhat 
flattened  cell  bodies.  Their  dendrites  divide  into  nmnerous  branches  in  the  outer  plexiform 
layer,  while  their  axons  run  horizontally  for  some  distance  and  finally  ramify  in  the  same  layer. 

The  amaerine  cells  are  placed  in  the  inner  part  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  and  are  so  named 
because  they  have  not  yet  been  shown  to  possess  axis-cylinder  processes.  Their  dendrites  undergo 
extensive  ramification  in  the  inner  plexiform  layer. 

5.  The  outer  iileziform  layer  is  much  thinner  than  the  inner;  but,  like  it,  consists  of  a  dense 
net-work  of  minute  fibrils  derived  from  the  processes  of  the  horizontal  cells  of  the  preceding  layer, 
and  the  outer  processes  of  the  rod  and  cone  bipolar  granules,  which  ramify  in  it,  forming  arboriza- 
tions around  the  enlarged  ends  of  the  rod  fibers  and  with  the  branched  foot  plates  of  the  cone 
fibers. 

6.  The  oater  nuclear  layer  or  layer  of  outer  franules,  like  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  contains 
several  strata  of  oval  nuclear  bodies;  they  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.:  rod  and  cone  granules,  so 
named  on  account  of  their  being  respectively  connected  with  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  next  layer. 
The  rod  franules  are  much  the  more  numerous,  and  are  placed  at  different  levels  throughout 
the  layer.  Their  nuclei  present  a  peculiar  crosa-striped  appearance,  and  prolonged  from  either 
extremity  of  each  cell  is  a  fine  process;  the  outer  process  is  continuous  with  a  single  rod  of  the 
layer  of  rods  and  cones;  the  inner  ends  in  the  outer  plexiform  layer  in  an  enlarged  extremity,  and 
is  imbedded  in  the  tuft  into  which  the  outer  processes  of  the  rod  bipolar  cells  break  up.  In  its 
course  it  presents  numerous  varicosities.  The  cone  granules,  fewer  in  number  than  the  rod 
granules,  are  placed  close  to  the  membrana  limitans  externa,  through  which  they  are  continuous 
with  the  cones  of  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones.  They  do  not  present  any  cross-striation,  hut  con- 
tain a  pyriform  nucleus,  which  almost  completely  fills  the  cdl.  From  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
granule  a  thick  process  passes  into  the  outer  plexiform  layer,  and  there  expands  into  a  pyramidal 
enlargement  or  foot  plate,  from  which  are  given  off  numerous  fine  fibrils,  that  come  in  contact 
with  the  outer  processes  of  the  cone  bipolars. 

7.  The  Lay^r  of  Bods  and  Cones  (Jacob's  membrane), — The  elements  composing  this  layer  are 
of  two  kinds,  rods  and  cones,  the  former  being  much  more  numerous  than  the  latter  except  in 
the  macula  lutea.  The  rods  are  cylindrical,  of  nearly  uniform  thickness,  and  are  arranged  per- 
pendicularly to  the  surface.  Each  rod  consists  of  two  segments,  an  outer  and  inner,  of  about 
equal  lengths.  The  segments  differ  from  each  other  as  regards  refraction  and  in  their  behavior 
toward  coloring  reagents;  the  inner  segment  is  stained  by  carmine,  iodine,  etc.;  the  outer  segment 
is  not  stained  by  these  reagents,  but  is  colored  yellowish  brown  by  osmic  acid.  The  outer  segment 
is  marked  by  transverse  strise,  and  tends  to  break  up  into  a  number  of  thin  disks  superimposed 
on  one  another;  it  also  exhibits  faint  longitudinal  markings.  The  deeper  part  of  the  inner  seg- 
ment is  indistinctly  granular;  its  more  superficial  part  presents  a  longitudinal  striation,  being 
composed  of  fine,  bright,  highly  refracting  fibrils.  The  visual  purple  or  rhodopsin  is  found  only 
in  the  outer  segmente. 

The  cones  are  conical  or  flask-shaped,  their  broad  ends  resting  upon  the  membrana  limitans 
externa,  the  narrow-pointed  extremity  being  turned  to  the  choroid.  Like  the  rods,  each  is  made 
up  of  two  segments,  outer  and  inner;  the  outer  s^^ent  is  a  short  conical  process,  which,  like 
the  outer  s^^ent  of  the  rod,  exhibits  transverse  striffi.  The  inner  segment  resembles  the  inner 
segment  of  the  rods  in  structure,  presenting  a  superficial  striated  and  deep  granular  part,  but 
differs  from  it  in  size  and  shape,  being  bulged  out  laterally  and  flask-shaped.  The  chemical 
and  optical  characters  of  the  two  portions  are  identical  with  those  of  the  rods. 

Supporting  Frame-work  of  the  &etina. — The  nervous  layers  of  the  retina  are  connected  together 
by  a  supporting  frame-work,  formed  by  the  sustentacular  fibers  of  Miiller;  these  fibers  pass 
through  ail  the  nervous  layers,  except  that  of  the  rods  and  cones.  Each  begins  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  retina  by  an  expanded,  often  forked  base,  which  sometimes  contains  a  spheroidal  body 
staining  deeply  with  hematoxylin,  the  edges  of  the  bases  of  adjoining  fibers  being  imited  to  form 
the  membrttia  Wmltans  interna.  As  the  fibers  pass  through  the  nerve  fiber  and  ganglionic  layers 
they  give  off  a  few  lateral  branches;  in  the  inner  nuclear  layer  they  give  off  numerous  lateral 
processes  for  the  support  of  the  bipolar  cells,  while  in  the  outer  nuclear  layer  they  form  a  net- 
work around  the  rod-  and  cone-fibrils,  and  unite  to  form  the  membrana  HmitanB  externa  at  the 
bases  of  the  rods  and  cones.  At  the  level  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer  each  sustentacular  fiber 
contains  a  clear  oval  nucleus. 

Macula  Lutea  and  Fovea  Centralis. — ^In  the  macula  lutea  the  nerve  fibers  are  wanting  as  a 
continuous  layer,  the  ganglionic  layer  consists  of  several  strata  of  cells,  there  are  no  rods,  but 
only  cones,  which  are  longer  and  narrower  than  in  other  parts,  and  in  the  outer  nuclear  layer 
there  are  only  cone-granules,  the  processes  of  which  are  very  long  and  arranged  in  curved  lines. 
In  the  fovea  centralis  the  only  parts  present  are  (1)  the  cones;  (2)  the  outer  nuclear  layer,  the 
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cone-fibers  of  which  are  almost  horizontal  in  direction;  (3)  an  exceedingly  thin  inner  plexifonn 
layer.  The  pigmented  layer  is  thicker  and  its  pigment  more  pronoimced  than  elsewhere.  The 
color  of  the  macula  seems  to  imbue  all  the  layers  except  that  of  the  rods  and  cones;  it  is  of  a  rich 
.yellow,  deepest  toward  the  center  of  the  macula,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  pigment  ceOs, 
but  simply  to  a  staining  of  the  constituent  parts. 

At  the  era  gerrmta  the  nervous  layers  of  the  retina  end  abruptly,  and  the  retina  is  continued 
onward  as  a  single  layer  of  colmnnar  cells  covered  by  the  .pigmented  layer.  This  double  layer  is 
known  as  the  pan  dJiaris  retinn,  and  can  be  traced  forward  from  the  ciliary  processes  on  to  the 
back  of  the  iris,  where  it  is  termed  the  pars  ixidica  retincs-or  nyaa. 

The  arteria  centralis  retin»  (Fig.  879)  and  its  accompanying  vein  pierce  the  optic  nerve,  and 
enter  the  bulb  of  the  eye  through  the  poms  opticus.  The  artery  immediately  bifurcates  into 
an  upper  and  a  lower  branch,  and  each  of  these  again  divides  into  a  medial  or  nasal  and  a  lateral 
or  temporal  branch,  which  at  first  run  between  the  hyaloid  membrane  and  the  nervous  layer; 
but  they  soon  enter  the  latter,  and  pass  forward,  dividing  dichotomously.  From  these  branches 
a  minute  capillary  plexus  is  given  off,  which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  inner  nuclear  layer. 
The  macula  receives  two  smaU  branches  (superior  and  inferior  macular  arteries)  from  the  tem- 
poral branches  and  small  twigs  directly  from  the  central  artery;  these  do  not,  however,  reach 
as  far  as  the  fovea  centralis,  which  has  no  bloodvessels.  The  branches  of  the  arteria  centralis 
retinae  do  not  anastomose  with  each  other — ^in  other  words  they  are  terminal  arteries.  In  the 
fetus,  a  small  vessel,  the  arteria  hyaloidea,  passes  forward  as  a  continuation  of  the  arteria  oenla^ 
retinae  through  the  vitreous  humor  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

The  Setraetinff  Media. 

The  refracting  media  are  three,  viz.: 

Aqueous  humor.  Vitreous  body.  Crystalline  lens. 

The  Aqueous  Humor  {humor  aqveus), — The  aqueous  humor  fills  the  anterior 
and  posterior  chambers  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  small  in  quantity,  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  consists  mainly  of  water,  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  its  weight  being 
solid  matter,  chiefly  chloride  of  sodium. 

The  Titreoos  Body  {corpus  titreum). — ^The  vitreous  body  forms  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye.  It  fills  the  concavity  of  the  retina,  and  is  hollowed 
in  front,  forming  a  deep  concavity,  the  hyaloid  fossa,  for  the  reception  of  the  lens. 
It  is  transparent,  of  the  consistence  of  thin  jelly,  and  is  composed  of  an  albuminous 
fluid  enclosed  in  a  delicate  transparent  membrane,  the  hyaloid  membrane.  It  has 
been  supposed,  by  Hannover,  that  from  its  surface  numerous  thin  lamellse  are 
prolonged  inward  in  a  radiating  manner,  forming  spaces  in  which  the  fluid  is  con- 
tained. In  the  adult,  these  lamellae  cannot.be  detected  even  after  careful  micro- 
scopic examination  in  the  fresh  state,  but  in  preparations  hardened  in  weak  chromic 
acid  it  is  possible  to  make  out  a  distinct  lamellation  at  the  periphery  of  the  body. 
In  the  center  of  the  vitreous  body,  running  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  is  a  canal,  the  hyaloid  canal,  filled  with  lymph 
and  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  This  canal,  in  the  embryonic 
vitreous  body,  conveyed  the  arteria  hyaloidea  from  the  central  artery  of  the  retina 
to  the  back  of  the  lens.  The  fluid  from  the  vitreous  body  is  nearly  pure  water;  it 
contains,  however,  some  salts,  and  a  little  albumin. 

The  hyaloid  membrane  envelopes  the  vitreous  body.  The  portion  in  front  of  the 
ora  serrata  is  thickened  by  the  accession  of  radial  fibers  and  is  termed  the  mnula 
ciliaris  {zonule  of  Zinn),  Here  it  presents  a  series  of  radially  arranged  furrows, 
in  which  the  ciliary  processes  are  accommodated  and  to  which  they  adhere,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  they  are  removed  some  of  their  pigment  remains 
attached  to  the  zonula.  The  zonula  ciliaris  splits  into  two  layers,  one  of  which 
is  thin  and  lines  the  hyaloid  fossa;  the  other  is  named  the  suspensory  ligament 
of  the  lens:  it  is  thicker,  and  passes  over  the  ciliary  body  to  be  attached  to  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens  a  short  distance  in  front  of  its  equator.  Scattered  and  delicate 
fibers  are  also  attached  to  the  region  of  the  equator  itself.  This  ligament  retains 
the  lens  in  position,  and  is  relaxed  by  the  contraction  of  the  meridional  fibers  of 
the  Ciliaris  muscle,  so  that  the  lens  is  allowed  to  become  more  convex.   Behind 
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the  suspensory  ligament  there  is  a  sacculated  canal,  the  spatia  Bonolaris  (canal 
(^  PeiU),  which  encircles  the  equator  of  the  lens;  it  can  be  easily  inflated  through 
a  fine  blowpipe  inserted  under  the  suspensory  ligament. 

No  bloodvessels  penetrate  the  vitreous  body,  so  that  its  nutrition  must  be  carried 
on  by  vessels  of  the  retina  and  ciliary  processes,  situated  upon  its  exterior. 


Fin.  gS3.-~The  upper  half  ot  ■  usitlal  leotian  thmifb  tha  front  of  the  ej'eball. 

The  CtTStaUina  Lens  (lem  CTystaUijm).—Th.e  crystalline  lens,  enclosed  in  its 
capsule,  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  iris,  in  front  of  the  vitreous  body, 
and  encircled  by  the  ciliary  processes,  which  slightly  overlap  its  margin. 

The  capsule  ot  the  lens  (capsula  lentU)  is  a  transparent,  structureless  membrane 
which  closely  surrounds  the  lens,  and  is  thicker  in  front  than  behind.  It  is  brittle 
but  highly  elastic,  and  when  ruptured  the  edges  roll  up  with  the  outer  surface 
innermost.  It  rests,  behind,  in  the  hyaloid  fossa  in  the  forepart  of  the  vitreous 
body;  in  front,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  free  border  of  the  iris,  but  recedes  from  it 
at  the  circumference,  thus  forming  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye;  it  is  retained 
in  its  position  chiefly  by  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  already  described. 

The  lens  is  a  transparent,  biconvex  body,  the  convexity  of  its  anterior  being 
less  than  that  of  its  posterior  surface.  The  central  points  of  these  surfaces  are 
termed  respectively  the  anterior  and  posterior  poles;  a  line  connecting  the  poles 
constitutes  the  asls  of  the  lens,  while  the  marginal  circumference  is  termed  the 
eqnator. 
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Stnietim. — The  lens  ia  made  up  of  soft  cortic&l  aubetance  and  a  (inn,  central  part,  the  Hi 


{Fig,  884),  Faint  lines  (radii  lentU)  radiate  from  the  poll 
may  be  aix  or  more  of  these  linea,  but  in  the  fetus  they  are  only 
three  in  number  and  diverge  from  each  other  at  angles  of  120° 
(Fig,  885) ;  on  the  anterior  surface  one  line  ascends  vertically 
and  the  other  two  diverge  downward;  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face one  ray  descends  vertically  and  the  other  two  diverge 
upward.  They  correspond  with  the  free  edges  of  an  equal 
number  of  septa  composed  of  an  amorphous  substance,  which 
dip  into  the  substance  of  the  lens.  When  the  lens  has  been 
hardened  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  series  of  concentrically 
arranged  laminte,  each  of  which  is  interrupted  at  the  septa 
referred  to.  Each  lamina  isbuilt  up  of  a  number  of  hexagonal, 
ribbon-like  lens  fibers,  the  edges  of  which  are  more  or  lees  ser- 
rated— the  serrations  fitting  between  those  of  neighboring 
fibers,  while  the  ends  of  the  fibers  come  into  apposition  at 
the  aepta.  The  fibers  run  in  a  curved  mannerfrom  the  septa 
on  the  anterior  surface  to  those  on  the  posterior  surface. 
No  fibers  pass  from  pole  to  pole;  they  are  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  those  which  begin  near  the  pole  on  one  surface 


'jx  the  adult  then 
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of  the  lens  end  near  the  peripheral  extremity  of  the  plane  on  the  other,  anj  mm  Dew.  The 
fibers  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  lens  are  nucleated,  and  together  form  a  nuclear  Uvct  meet 
distinct  toward  the  equator.  The  anterior  surface  ot  the  lens  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  tran^aient, 
columnar,  nucleated  epithelium.  At  the  equator  the  cells  become  elongated,  and  their  gradual 
transition  into  lens  fibers  can  be  traced  (Fig.  887). 
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In  tba  fvtns,  the  lens  ia  nearly  epherical,  and  has  a.  slightly  reddish  tint;  it  ia  soft  and  breaks 
down  readily  on  the  slightest  pressure.  A  small  branch  from  the  arteria  centralis  retins  runs 
forward,  as  ahrcady  mentioned,  through  the  vitreous  body  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule 
of  the  lens,  where  its  branches  radiate  and  form  a  plexiform  network,  which  covers  the  posterior 
eurface  of  the  capsule,  and  they  ore  continuous  around  the  margin  of  the  capsule  with  the  vessels 
of  the  pupillary  membrane,  and  with  those  o(  the  iris.  In  the  adult,  the  lens  is  colorless,  trans- 
parent, firm  in  texture,  and  devoid  of  vessels.  In  old  ftgo  it  becomes  flattened  on  both  surfaces, 
slightly  opaque,  of  an  amber  tint,  and  increased  in  density  (Fig.  886). 

TUBSll  Knd  NervM.— The  Uterles  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye  are  the  long,  short,  and  anterior 
ciliary  arteries,  and  the  arteria  centralis  retime.    They  have  already  been  described  (see  p.  S71). 

The  eiUuT  veina  ace  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  choroid,  and  are  named,  from  their  arrange- 
ment, the  vena  vorlicoga;  they  converge  to  four  or  five  equidistant  trunks  which  pierce  the 
sclera  midway  between  the  sclero-comeal  junction  and  the  poms  opticus.  Another  set  of  veins 
accompanies  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries.    AU  of  these  veins  open  into  the  ophthalmic  veins. 

The  dUuy  nsrvu  are  derived  from  the  nasociliary  nerve  and  from  the  ciliary  ganglion. 

The  Accessory  Organs  of  the  Eye  (Organa  Oculi  Accessoria). 

The  accessory  organs  of  the  eye  include  the  ocular  muscles,  the  fascue,  the  eye- 
bnnrs,  the  eyelids,  the  eonjunctlTa,  and  the  lacrimal  apparatus. 
The  Ocular  Muscles  {musculi  ocidi). — The  ocular  muscles  are  the: 
Levator  palpebne  superioris.  Rectus  medialis. 

Rectus  superior.  Kectus  lateralis. 

Rectus  inferior.  Obliquus  superior. 

Obliquus  inferior. 

Tmdm  ii/OtHgum'iuperior 


riteaOi 


The  Iterator  palpebrte  superioris  (Fig.  88S)  is  thin,  Sat,  and  triangular  in  shape. 
It  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  small  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  above  and  in 
front  of  the  optic  foramen,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  origin  of  the  Rectus 
superior.  At  its  origin,  it  is  narrow  and  tendinous,  but  soon  becomes  broad  and 
fleshy,  and  ends  anteriorly  in  a  wide  aponeurosis  which  splits  into  three  lamellee. 
The  superficial  lamella  blends  with  the  upper  part  of  the  orbital  septum,  and  is  pro- 
longed forward  above  the  superior  tarsus  to  the  palpebral  part  of  the  Orbicularis 
oculi,  and  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  skin  of  the  upper  eyelid.  The  middle  lamella, 
largely  made  up  of  non-striped  muscular  fibers,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  margin 
of  the  superior  tarsus,  while  the  deepest  lamella  blends  with  an  expansion  from 
the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  superior  and  with  it  is  attached  to  the  superior  fornix 
of  the  conjunctiva. 
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WhitoAll'  has  pointed  out  th&t  the  upper  part  of  the  ehe^th  of  the  Levator  pHip«bra  buuiM 
thickoned  in  front  and  forms,  above  the  aaterior  part  of  the  muacle,  a  transverse  ligameoloix 
band  which  is  attached  to  the  sid6a  of  the  orbital  cavity.  On  the  medial  aide  it  is  mainly  £ied 
to  the  pulley  of  the  Obliquua  superior,  but  some  fibers  are  attached  to  the  bone  behind  the  pulliy 
and  a  slip  passes  forward  and  bridges  over  the  supraorbital  notch;  on  the  lateral  side  it  is  Eud 
to  the  capsule  of  the  lacrimal  gland  and  to  the  frontal  bone.  In  front  of  the  transverse  lipjsect- 
ouB  band  Hie  sheath  is  continued  over  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Levator  palpebne,  sb  a  thin  «q- 
nective-tissue  layer  which  is  fixed  to  the  upper  orbital  mai^  immediatly  behind  the  &tlacb- 
ment  of  the  orbital  septmn.  When  the  Levator  palpebne  contracts,  the  lateral  and  medial  puts 
of  the  ligamentous  band  are  stretched  and  check  the  action  of  the  muscle;  the  retraction  otliit 
upper  eyelid  is  checked  also  by  the  orbital  septum  coming  into  contact  with  the  ti 
of  the  ligamoitous  band. 


Fia,  SSa,— Munleg  of  the  right  orUt. 

The  four  Recti  (Fig.  889)  arise  from  a  fibrous  ring  (anntdvs  tendineut  communit) 
which  surrounds  the  upper,  medial,  and  lower  margins  of  the  optic  foramen  and 
encircles  the  optic  nerve  (Fig.  890).  The  ring  is  completed  by  a  tendinous  bridge 
proionged  over  the  lower  and  medial  part  of  the  superior  orbital  fissure  and  attached 
to  a  tubercle  on  the  margin  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  bounding  the  fissure. 
Two  specialized  parts  of  this  fibrous  ring  may  be  made  out:  a  lower,  the  liffMnart 
or  tendon  of  Zino,  which  gives  origin  to  the  Rectus  inferior,  part  of  the  Rectus  in- 
temus,  and  the  lower  head  of  origin  of  the  Rectus  lateralis;  and  an  upper,  which 
gives  origin  to  the  Rectus  superior,  the  rest  of  the  Rectus  medialis,  and  the  upper 
head  of  the  Rectus  lateralis.  This  upper  band  is  sometimes  termed  the  inpeikr 
tendon  of  Lodnrood.  Each  muscle  passes  forward  in  the  position  implied  by  its 
name,  to  be  inserted  by  a  tendinous  expansion  into  the  sclera,  about  6  mm.  from  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  Between  the  two  heads  of  the  Rectus  lateralis  is  a  narrow 
interval,  through  which  pass  the  two  divisions  of  the  oculomotor  nerve,  the  naso- 
ciliary nerve,  the  abducent  nerve,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  Although  these 
muscles  present  a  common  origin  and  are  inserted  in  a  similar  manner  into  the 
sclera,  there  are  certain  differences  to  be  observed  in  them  as  regards  their  length 
and  breadth.  The  Rectus  medialis  is  the  broadest,  the  Rectus  lateralis  the  longest, 
and  the  Rectus  superior  the  thinnest  and  narrowest. 

The  Obllquns  oculi  superior  {supenar  o^iqiie)  is  a  fusiform  muscle,  placed  at  the 
upper  and  medial  side  of  the  orbit.  It  arises  immediately  above  the  margin  of  the 
optic  foramen,  above  and  medial  to  the  origin  of  the  Rectus  superior,  and,  passing 
forward,  ends  in  a  rounded  tendon,  which  plays  in  a  fibrocartilaginous  ring  or  pulley 
attached  to  the  trochlear  fovea  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  contiguous  surfaces  of 
the  tendon  and  ring  are  lined  by  a  delicate  mucous  sheath,  and  enclosed  in  a  thin 
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fibrous  investment.  The  tendon  is  rejected  backward,  lateralward,  and  downward 
beneath  the  Rectus  superior  to  the  lateral  part  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  sclera,  behind  the  equator  of  the  eyeball,  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  lying 
between  the  Rectus  superior  and  Rectus  lateralis. 

The  Obliquiu  ocuU  inlerior  (inferior  oblique)  is  a  thin,  narrow  muscle,  placed  near 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  It  arises  from  the  orbital  surface  of 
the  maxilla,  lateral  to  the  lacrimal  groove.  Passing  lateralward,  backward,  and 
upward,  at  first  between  the  Rectus  inferior  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  then 
between  the  bulb  of  the  eye  and  the  Rectus  lateralb,  it  is  inserted  into  the  lateral 
part  of  the  sclera  between  the  Rectus  superior  and  Rectus  lateralis,  near  to,  but 
somewhat  behind  the  insertion  of  the  Obliquus  superior. 

LetaloT  palpAm  «u])«r. 


Fio.  800. — DuaMtion  (hofring  oricitia  o[  rigbt  ocuUr  muKlea.  lUit  nerves  enleriiic  by  tfaa  nitxriDr  nbiUl  Smie. 

NsrT0S. — The  Levator  palpebne  Buperioria,  Obliquus  inferior,  and  the  Recti  BUperior,  inferior, 
and  medialis  are  supplied  by  the  oculomotor  nerve;  the  Obliquua  superior,  by  the  trochlear 
nerve;  the  Bectus  lat^alie,  by  the  abducent  nerve. 

Acttons. — Th.^  Levator  palpebne  raUee  the  upper  eyelid,  and  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  the 
Orbicularis  oculi.  The  four  Recti  are  attached  to  the  bulb  of  the  eye  in  such  a  manner  that, 
actiog  singly,  they  will  turn  its  corneal  surface  either  upward,  downward,  medialward,  or  lateral- 
ward,  aa  expreeaed  by  their  names.  The  movement  produced  by  the  Rectus  superior  or  Rectus 
inferior  is  not  quite  a  simple  one,  for  inasmuch  as  each  passes  obliquely  lateralward  and  forward 
to  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  cornea  is-  accompanied  by  a  certain 
deviation  medialward,  with  a  slight  amount  of  rotation.  These  latter  movements  are  corrected 
by  the  Obliqui,  the  Obliquus  inferior  correcting  the  medial  deviation  caused  by  the  Bectus  superior 
and  the  Obhquua  superior  that  caused  by  the  Rectus  inferior.  The  contraction  of  the  Rectus 
lateralis  or  Rectus  medialis,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  a  purely  horizontal  movement.  If  any 
two  neighboring  Recti  of  one  eye  act  t<^ether  they  carry  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  the  diagonal  of 
these  directions,  viz.,  upward  and  medialward,  upward  and  lateralward,  downward  and  medial- 
ward,  or  downward  and  lateralward.  Sometimes  the  corresponding  Recti  of  the  two  eyes  act 
in  unison,  and  at  other  times  the  opposite  Recti  act  together.  Thus,  in  turning  the  eyes  to  the 
right,  the  Rectus  lateralis  of  the  right  eye  will  act  in  unison  with  the  Rectus  medialis  of  the  left 
Q'e;  but  if  both  eyes  are  directed  to  an  object  in  the  middle  line  at  a  short  distance,  the  two  Recti 
mediales  will  act  in  unison.  The  movement  of  circumduction,  as  in  looking  around  a  room,  is 
performed  by  the  successive  actions  of  the  four  Recti.  The  Obhqui  rotate  the  eyeball  on  its 
antero-poaterior  axis,  the  superior  directing  the  cornea  downward  and  lateralward,  and  the 
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inferior  directing  it  upward  and  lateralward;  these  movements  are  required  for  tbe  correct  vmring 
of  an  object  when  the  head  is  moved  laterally,  as  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  order  th&t  tlie 
picture  may  fall  in  all  respects  on  the  same  part  of  the  retina  of  either  eye. 

A  layer  of  non-striped  muscle,  the  Orblt&lis  mnscls  of  H.  Muller,  may  be  seen 
bridging  across  the  inferior  orbital  fissure. 


Fia.  SOI. — Tha  riabt  eye  in  Kcitul  Hurtion,  (hoviiiE  the  fucii  bulbi  (HmidiiaruunutiO.     (TeMutI 

TheTudaBolb  (capaideof  T^twn)  (Fig.Sdl)  is  a  thin  membrane  which  envelops 
the  bulb  of  the  eye  from  the  optic  nerve  to  the  ciliary  region,  separating  it  from 
the  orbital  fat  and  forming  a  socket  in  which  it  plays.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth, 
and  is  separated  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  sclera  by  the  periscleral  l^mph  spwe. 
This  lymph<  space  is  continuous  with  the  subdural  and  subtu'&chnoid  cavities, 
and  is  traversed  by  delicate  bands  of  connective  tissue  which  extend  between  the 
fascia  and  the  sclera.  The  fascia  is  perforated  behind  by  the  ciliary  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  fuses  with  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  and  with  the  sclera  around  the 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  front  it  blends  with  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and 
with  it  is  attached  to  the  ciliary  region  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  perforated  by  the 
tendons  of  the  ocular  muscles,  and  is  reflected  backward  on  each  as  a  tubular 
sheath.  The  sheath  of  the  Obliquus  superior  is  carried  as  far  as  the  fibrous  pulley 
of  that  muscle;  that  on  the  Obliquus  inferior  reaches  as  far  as  the  floor  of  the 
orbit,  to  which  it  gives  off  a  slip.  The  sheaths  on  the  Recti  are  gradually  lost  in 
the  perimysium,  but  they  give  off  impwrtant  expansions.  The  expansion  from  the 
Rectus  superior  blends  with  the  tendon  of  the  Levator  palpebrte;  that  of  the 
Rectus  inferior  is  attached  to  the  inferior  tarsus.  The  expansions  from  the  sheaths 
of  the  Recti  lateralis  and  medialis  are  strong,  especially  that  from  the  latter  muscle, 
and  are  attached  to  the  lacrimal  and  zygomatic  bones  respectively.  As  they  prob- 
ably check  the  actions  of  these  two  Recti  they  have  been  named  the  me^al  and 
lateral  check  liKunents.    Lockwood  has  described  a  thickening  of  the  lower  part 
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of  the  facia  bulbi,  which  he  has  named  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  eye.  It  is 
slung  like  a  hammock  below  the  eyeball,  being  expanded  in  the  center,  and  narrow 
at  its  extremities  which  are  attached  to  the  zygomatic  and  lacrimal  bones 
respectively.^ 

The  Orbital  Fascia  forms  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit.  It  is  loosely  connected 
to  the  bones  and  can  be  readily  separated  from  them.  Behind,  it  is  united  with 
the  dura  mater  by  processes  which  pass  through  the  optic  foramen  and  superior 
orbital  fissure,  and  with  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  front,  it  is  connected 
with  the  periosteuin  at  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  sends  off  a  process  which 
assists  in  forming  the  orbital  septum.  From'  it  two  processes  are  given  oflP;  one  to 
enclose  the  lacrimal  gland,  the  other  to  hold  the  pulley  of  the  Obliquus  superior  in 
position. 

The  Eyebrows  (superdlia)  are  two  arched  eminences  of  integument,  which  sur- 
mount  the  upper  circumference  of  the  orbits,  an^i  support  numerous  short,  thick 
hairs,  directed  obliquely  on  the  surface.  The  eyebrows  consist  of  thickened  integu- 
ment, connected  beneath  with  the  Qroicularis  oculi,  Corrugator,  and  Frontalis 
muscles. 

The  Eyelids  {jpalpebroB)  are  two  thin,  movable  folds,  placed  in  front  of  the  eye, 
protecting  it  from  injury  by  their  closure.  •  The  upper  eyelid  is  the  larger,  and  the 
more  movable  of  the  two,  and  is  furnished  with  an  elevator  muscle,  the  Levator 
palpebrse  superioris.  When  the  eyelids  are  open,  an  elliptical  space,  the  palpebral 
fissure  {rvma  "palpebrarum),  is  left  between  their  margins,  the  angles  of  which  corre- 
spond to  the  junctions  of  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids,  and  are  called  the  palpebral 
commissures  or  canthi. 

The  lateral  palpebral  commissure  {commissura  palpebrarum  lateralis;  external 
cavihus)  is  more  acute  than  the  medial,  and  the  eyelids  here  lie  in  close  contact 
with  the  bulb  of  the  eye:  but  the  medial  palpebral  commissmre  {commissura 
palpebrarum  medialis;  internal  carUhvs)  is  prolonged  for  a  short  distance  toward  the 
nose,  and  the  two  eyelids  are  separated  by  a  triangular  space,  the  lacus  lacrimalis 
(Fig.  892).  At  the  basal  angles  of  the  lacus  lacrimalis,  on  the  margin  of  each 
eyelid,  is  a  small  conical  elevation,  the  lacrimal  papilla,  the  apex  of  which  is  pierced 
by  a  small  orifice,  the  punctom  lacrimals,  the  commencement  of  the  lacrimal  duct. 

The  eyelashes  (cilia)  are  attached  to  the  free  edges  of  the  eyelids;  they  are  short, 
thick,  curved  hairs,  arranged  in  a  double  or  triple  row:  those  of  the  upper  eyelid, 
more  numerous  and  longer  than  those  of  the  lower,  curve  upward;  those  of  the  lower 
eyelid  curve  downward,  so  that  they  do  not  interlace  in  closing  the  lids.  Near 
the  attachment  of  the  eyelashes  are  the  openings  of  a  number  of  glands,  the  ciliary 
crlands,  arranged  in  several  rows  close  to  the  free  margin  of  the  lid;  they  are  regarded 
Sis  enlarged  and  modified  sudoriferous  glands. 

Stmctnre  of  the  Eyelids. — The  eyelids  are  composed  of  the  followmg  structures  taken  in  their 
order  from  without  inward:  integument,  areolar  tissue,  fibers  of  the  Orbicularis  oculi,  tarsus, 
orbital  septum,  tarsal  glands  and  conjunctiva.  The  upper  eyelid  has,  in  addition,  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  Levator  palpebrsB  superioris  (Fig.  893). 

The  intefoment  is  extremely  thin,  and  continuous  at  the  margins  of  the  eyelids  with  the  con- 
junctiva. 

The  snbcataneoas  areolar  tissue  is  very  lax  and  delicate,  and  seldom  contains  any  fat. 

The  palpebrtl  fibers  of  the  Orbienluis  oculi  are  thin,  pale  in  color,  and  possess  an  involuntary 
action. 

The  tarsi  (tarsal  plates)  (Fig.  894)  are  two  thin,  elongated  plates  of  dense  connective  tissue, 
about  2.5  cm.  in  length;  one  is  placed  in  each  eyelid,  and  contributes  to  its  form  and  support. 
The  superior  tarsus  {iarsua  superior;  superior  tarsal  plate),  the  larger,  is  of  a  semilunar  form,  about 
10  mm.  in  breadth  at  the  center,  and  gradually  narrowing  toward  its  extremities.  To  the 
anterior  surface  of  this  plate  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Levator  palpebrse  superioris  is  attached.  The 
infeiior  tarsus  (tarsus  inferior;  inferior  tarsal  plate),  the  smaller,  is  thin,  elliptical  in  form,  and 

^  C.  B.  Lookwood,  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xz. ' 

ft3 
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baa  B  vertical  diameter  of  about  5  mm.  The  free  or  cili&ry  nurKiiu  of  these  plat«fl  are  thick  ud 
straight.  The  Kttached  or  orbital  murgina  are  connected  to  the  circumference  of  the  orbit  b; 
the  orbital  aeptum.  The  lateral  angles  are  attached  to  the  zygomatic  bone  by  the  lateral  palpe- 
bral raph£.  The  medial  angles  of  the  tiro  plates  end  at  the  lacus  Ucrimalis,  and  are  attached  to 
the  frontal  process  of  the  maxilla  by  the  medial  palpebral  ligament  (page  381). 

The  orUt&l  Hptom  (*e;>lum  orbitaie;  paipebnU  ligamaa)  is  a  membranous  sheet,  attached  to 
the  edge  of  the  orbit,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  perioetemn.    In  the  upper  eyelid  it  bleoda 


FuTidtim  laerimala 
Optninai  tf  Eorioi 


Fia.  sga.—Front  of  lalt  sya  willi  eyelids  lepuiMd  to  ■bow 
mediil  culhui. 

by  its  peripheral  circumference  with  the  tendon 
of  the  Levator  palpebnc  superioris  and  the 
superior  tarsus,  in  the  lower  eyelid  with  the  infe- 
rior tarsus.  Medially  it  is  thin,  and,  becoming 
separated  from  the  medial  palpebral  ligament,  is 
fixed  to  the  lacrimal  bone  immediately  behind 
the  lacrimal  sac.  The  septum  is  perforated  by 
the  vessels  and  nerves  which  pass  from  the  orbital 
cavity  to  the  face  and  scalp.  The  eyelids  are 
richly  supplied  with  blood. 


The    Tin«l    aUnda    (glavdula    tarsales 
[Meibomi];   Meibomian  glands)  (Fig.  895). 

— ^The  tarsal  glands  are  situated  upon  the  ,    . 

inner  surfaces  of  the  eyehds,  between  the 

tarsi  and  conjunctiva,  and  may  be  dis-  „S3:  ^Sf^^f^Xel?^  ^'-"^  (2&XS 
tinctlyseen  throueb  the  latteron  evertinn       ?™1,-,  ,6'-M.r«iMi(woimiu»o(Orbi™uri5irihmn 

.1  ,■!  ..  ,.,°  bundle),    c.  LsTmlor  p«lpabn(.       d,  CMyunrti™. 

the  eyelids,  presenting  an  appearance  like       *.  tuhl  /.  Tuni  giud,  «.  Scbmnoua  ii^ 
parallel  strings  of  pearls.  There  are  about       JiJ^]^''!f*Port^^t«i'i^i^di.'"''' 
thirty  in  the  upper  eyelid,  and  somewhat 

fewer  in  the  lower.  They  are  imbedded  in  grooves  in  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
tarsi,  and  correspond  in  length  with  the  breadth  of  these  plates;  they  are,  con- 
sequently, longer  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  eyelid.  Their  ducts  open  on  the 
free  magins  of  the  lids  by  minute  foramina. 

Stnutton. — The  tarsal  glands  are  modified  sebaceous  glands,  each  consisting  of  a  single  stroi^t 
tube  or  follicle,  with  numerous  small  lateral  diverticula.  The  tubes  are  supp^ted  by  s  basefflcnt 
membrane,  and  are  lined  at  their  mouths  by  stratified  epithelium;  the  deeper  p^ts  of  the  tubes 
and  the  lateral  offshoots  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  polyhedral  cells. 

The  conjtmctiTa  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye.  It  lines  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  eyelids  or  palpebne,  and  is  reflected  over  the  forepart  of  the  sclera  and  cornea. 
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The  Pklpetnsl  Pwtion  (tunica  eonjuncHva  palpebrarum)  is  thick,  opaque,  highly 
vascular,  and  covered  with  numerous  papillte,  its  deeper  part  presenting  a 
considerable  amount  of  lymphoid  tissue.  At  the  margins  of  liie  lids  it  becomes 
continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ducts  of  the  tarsal  glands,  and,  through 
the  lacrimal  ducts,  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lacrimal  sac  and  nasolacriin&l 


Fro.  8M.— Tbe  Unl  and  their  tiguwDta.     Risht  eye;  front  vl««. 

duct.  At  the  lateral  angle  of  the  upper  eyelid  the  ducts  of  the  lacrimal  gland  open 
on  its  free  surface;  and  at  the  medial  angle  it  forms  a  semilunar  fold,  the  idiea 
wmilqnaria.  The  line  of  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  upper  eyelid  on 
to  the  bulb  of  the  eye  is  named  the  superior  foinjx,  and  that  from  the  lower  lid  the 
interior  ttaidx. 


Punda  liiarimalia 


Flo.  806. — The  tunl  (Inndi,  stc.,  teea  from  the  inaar  mirfiKC  of  (La  ayelkU. 


The  Bulbar  Portioa  (tunica  conjunctiva  buJin). — ^Upon  the  acUra  the  conjunctiva 
is  loosely  connected  to  the  bulb  of  the  eye;  it  is  thin,  transparent,  destitute  of 
papillae,  and  only  slightly  vascular.  Upon  the  cornea,  the  conjunctiva  consists 
only  of  epithelium,  constituting  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea,  ^ready  described 
(see  page  1007).  Lymphatics  arise  in  the  conjunctiva  m  a  delicate  zone  around 
the  cornea,  and  run  to  ^e  ocular  conjunctiva. 
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In  and  near  the  fornices,  but  more  plentiful  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  eyelid, 
a  number  of  convoluted  tubular  glands  open  on  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva. 
Other  glands,  analogous  to  lymphoid  follicles,  and  called  by  Henle  trachoma  glands, 
are  found  in  the  conjunctiva,  and,  according  to  Strohmeyer,  are  chiefly  situated 
near  the  medial  palpebral  commissure.  They  were  first  described  by  Brush,  in 
his  description  of  Peyer's  patches  of  the  small  intestine,  as  "identical  structures 
existing  in  the  under  eyelid  of  the  ox." 

The  canmcula  lacrimalis  is  a  small,  reddish,  conical-shaped  body,  situated  at 
the  medial  palpebral  commissure,  and  filling  up  the  lacus  lacrimalis.  It  consists 
of  a  small  island  of  skin  containing  sebaceous  and  sudoriferous  glands,  and  is  the 
source  of  the  whitish  secretion  which  constantly  collects  in  this  region.  A  few 
slender  hairs  are  attached  to  its  surface.  Lateral  to  the  caruncula  is  a  slight  semi- 
lunar fold  of  conjunctiva,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  toward  the  cornea; 
it  is  called  the  pUca  semilmiariB.  Miiller  found  smooth  muscular  fibers  in  this  fold; 
in  some  of  the  domesticated  animals  it  contains  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage. 

The  nerves  in  the  conjunctiva  are  numerous  and  form  rich  plexuses.  According 
to  Krause  they  terminate  in  a  peculiar  form  of  tactile  corpuscle,  which  he  terms 
"terminal  bulb." 

The  Lacrimal  Apparatus  (apparatus  hcrimalis)  (Fig.  896)  consists  of  (a)  the 
lacrimal  gland,  which  secretes  the  tears,  and  its  excretory  ducts,  which. convey  the 
fluid  to  the  surface  of  the  eye;  (6)  the  lacrimal  ducts,  the  lacrimal  sac,  and  the  naso- 
lacrimal duct,  by  ^'hich  the  fluid  is  conveyed  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

The  Lacrimal  Oland  (glandula  lacrimalis). — ^The  lacrimal  gland  is  lodged  in  the 
lacrimal  fossa,  on  the  medial  side  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  frontal  bone. 
It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  almond,  and  consists  of  two 
portions,  described  as  the  superior  and  inferior  lacrimal  glands.  The  saperior 
lacrimal  gland  is  connected  to  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit  by  a  few  fibrous  bands, 
and  rests  upon  the  tendons  of  the  Recti  superioris  and  lateralis,  which  separate  it 
from  the  bulb  of  the  eye.  The  inferior  lacriinal  gland  is  separated  from  the  superior 
by  a  fibrous  septum,  and  projects  into  the  back  part  of  the  upper  eyelid,  where 
its  deep  surface  is  related  to  the  conjunctiva.  The  ducts  of  the  glands,  from  six 
to  twelve  in  number,  run  obliquely  beneath  the  conjunctiva  for  a  short  distance, 
and  open  along  the  upper  and  lateral  half  of  the  superior  conjunctival  fornix, 

Stmctnrei  of  the  Lacrimal  Glaad  (Fig.  897). — In  structure  and  general  appearance  the  lacrimal 
resembles  the  serous  salivary  glands  (p.  1136).  In  the  recent  state  the  cells  are  so  crowded  with 
granules  that  their  limits  can  hardly  be  defined.  They  contain  oval  nuclei,  and  the  cell  proto- 
plasm is  finely  fibrillated. 

The  Lacrimal  Ducts  {ditctus  Uicrimalis;  lacrimal  canals). — ^The  lacrimal  ducts,  one 
in  each  eyelid,  commence  at  minute  orifices,  termed  puncta  lacrimalia,  on  the 
summits  of  the  papilltd  lacrlmales,  seen  on  the  margins  of  the  lids  at  the  lateral 
extremity  of  the  lacus  lacrimalis.  The  saperior  duct,  the  smaller  and  shorter  of  the 
two,  at  first  ascends,  and  then  bends  at  an  acute  angle,  and  passes  medialward 
and  downward  to  the  lacrimal  sac.  The  inferior  duct  at  first  descends,  and  then 
runs  almost  horizontally  to  the  lacrimal  sac.  At  the  angles  they  are  dilated  into 
ampulln;  their  walls  are  dense  in  structure  and  their  mucous  lining  is  covered  by 
stratified  squamous  epithelium,  placed  on  a  basement  membrane.  Outside  the 
latter  is  a  layer  of  striped  muscle,  continuous  with  the  lacrimal  part  of  the  Orbic- 
ularis oculi;  at  the  base  of  each  lacrimal  papilla  the  muscular  fibers  are  circu- 
larly arranged  and  form  a  kind  of  sphincter. 

Tlie  Lacrimal  Sac  {saccus  lacrimxilis). — ^The  lacrimal  sac  is  the  upper  dilated  end 
of  the  nasolacrimal  duct,  and  is  lodged  in  a  deep  groove  formed  by  the  lacrimal  bone 
and  frontal  process  of  the  maxilla.  It  is  oval  in  form  and  measures  from  12  to  15 
mm.  in  length;  its  upper  end  is  closed  and  rounded;  its  lower  is  continued  into  the 
nasolacrimal  duct.    Its  superficial  surface  is  covered  by  a  fibrous  expansion  derived 
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from  the  medial  palpebral  ligament,  and  its  deep  surface  is  crossed  by  the  lacrimal 
part  of  the  Orbicularis  oculi  (page  380) ,  which  is  attached  to  the  crest  on  the 
lacrimal  bone. 

Stmctnra. — -The  lacrimal  eac  conswts  of  a  fibrous  elaetic  coat,  lined  internally  by  mucous 
membrane:  the  latter  is  continuous,  through  the  lacrimal  ducts,  with  the  conjunctiva,  and 
through  the  nasolacrimal  duct  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

The  Nasolacrimal  Dnet  (dvctua  nasolacrimalis;  nasal  duct). — ^The  nasolacrimal 
duct  is  a  membranous  canal,  about  18  mm.  in  length,  which  eictends  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  lacrimal  sac  to  the  inferior 
meatus  of  the  nose,  where  it  ends  by  a 
somewhat  expanded  orifice,  provided 
with  an  imperfect  valve,  Ae  plica 
lactimato  {Htrnieri),  formed  by  a  fold 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  con- 
tained in  an  osseous  canal,  formed  by 


Fio.  SM.^Tba  UortDiia  K|q»ntiu.      Rlelit  ride, 

the  maxilla,  the  lacrimal  bone,  and  the  inferior  nasal  concha;  it  is  narrower  in 
the  middle  than  at  either  end,  and  is  directed  downward,  backward,  and  a  tittle 
lateralward.  .The  mucous  lining  of  the  lacrimal  sac  and  nasolacrimal  duct  is 
covered  with  columnar  epithelium,  which  in  places  is  ciliated. 

THE    OBQAN    OF   HEABING    (OBOAHON   ADDITUS;   THE   EAB). 

The  ear,  or  organ  of  hearisc,  is  divisible  into  three  parts:  the  external  ear,  the 
middle  ear  or  tympanic  cavity,  and  the  internal  ear  or  labyiintli. 

Caoity  oj  hind-brain 


iibryo.  about  twslvB  days  old,  in  Iho  regioQ  of  the  lory  vewclea  of  an  embryo 

Dd-biiiiii.     (Kollmann.)  of  Fig.  °"°      '■'—"'-■ 


"(AJier  hS?  °"™ 


The  Development  of  the  Eai. — The  first  rudiment  of  the  internal  ear  appears 
shortly  after  that  of  the  eye,  in  the  form  of  a  patch  of  thickened  ectoderm,  the 
auditor;  plate,  over  the  region  of  the  hind-brain.  The  auditory  plate  becomes 
depressed  and  converted  into  the  aoditny  pit  (Fig.  898).    The  mouth  of  the  pit  is 
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then  closed,  and  thus  a  shut  sac,  the  suditcnr  vesiele,  is  formed  (Fig.  899);  from  it 
the  epithelial  lining  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  derived.  The  vesicle  becomes 
pear-shaped,  and  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  obliterated  (Fig.  900).     From  the  vesicle 


VettA 
Vntib.  P™<* 


to  mm.  lateral 

Fio.  BOO. — LalFcsl  \-ieKi  of  membraDoiu  labyrinth  kod 
>r«  ol  imll  irbere  Bb»n>IioD  w  compleie;  amp..  unpulU  i 
circmlAriA  Lateralifl;  d.  k.  pott.,  ductiu  aemicirciilftria  poet«rior;  d.  tc. 
ductuB  cochlearia;  dncl.  tndolymph,  ductus  eodol^pbaticuB;  d.  rruni 

WiuautriculilaleratiB;  Wnc  utriculug;  valib.  p.,  v«tlbii1u  pouch. 


certain  diverticula  are  given  off  which  form  the  various  parts  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth.  One  from  the  middle  part  formsthe  ductusaodsaccusendc^ympbaticus, 
another  from  the  anterior  end  gradually  elongates,  and,  forming  a  tube  coiled  on 
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itself,  becomes  the  cochlear  duct,  the  vestibular  extremity  of  which  is  subsequently 
constricted  to  form  the  canalis  reuuiens.  Three  others  appear  as  disk-like  evagi- 
natioDS  on  the  surface  of  the  vesicle;  the  central  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  disks 
coalesce  and  disappear,  while  the  peripheral  portions  persist  to  form  the  semi- 


VMib.l 


Endolirmph 


VeaHb. 


IS  mm.  median 


Fia.  901. — Msdiao  vien  o(  membnaoiu  Isbynoth  uid  Kowtic  complei  In  hoDiui  cmbryoi.    X  26  du.   (StreeMr.) 

circular  ducts;  of  these  the  superior  is  the  first  and  the  lateral  the  last  to  be  com- 
pleted (Fig, -902).  The  central  part  of  the  vesicle  represents  the  membranous 
vestibule,  and  is  subdivided  by  a  constriction  into  a  smaller  ventral  part,  the 
saccule,  and  a  lar^r  dorsal  and  posterior  part,  the  utricle.    This  subdivision  is 
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effected  by  a  fold  which  extends  deeply  into  the  proximal  part  of  the  ductus 
endolymphaticus,  with  the  result  that  the  utricle  and  saccule  ultimatdy  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  means  of  a  Y-shaped  canal.  The  saccule  opem 
into  the  cochlear  duct,  through  the  canalis  reuniens,  and  the  semicircular  ducts 
communicate  with  the  utricle. 


Pra.  903,— Trumena  Hotioii  thmuili  h«d  o[  leUl  ibsop,  in  tlie  n«icin  of  thE  labyiiath.     X  30.    (Aft«  BoettcteJ 

The  mesodermal  tissue  surrounding  the  various  parts  of  the  epithelial  labyrinth 
is  converted  into  a  cartilaginous  ear-capsule,  and  this  is  finally  ossified  to  form  the 
bony  labyrinth.  Between  the  cartilaginous  capsule  and  the  epithelial  atnictUKS 
b  a  stratum  of  mesodermal  tissue  which  is  differentiated  into  three  layers,  viz., 

I      -Jj  £  .ag        .?         Embryonic 


organ  of  Corti 
Fia.  903.— Tnnxverw  hcUod  of  tfae  cochleu  duct  of  >  feUI  cit.     (After  Boettoher  and  Kynt.) 

an  outer,  forming  the  periosteal  lining  of  the  bony  labyrinth;  an  inner,  in  direct 
contact  with  the  epithelial  structures;  and  an  intermediate,  consisting  of  gelatinous 
tissue :  by  the  absorption  of  this  latter  tissue  the  perilymphatic  spaces  are  developed. 
The  modiolus  and  osseous  spiral  lamina  of  the  cochlea  are  not  preformed  in  cartil- 
age but  are  ossified  directly  from  connective  tissue. 
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The  middle  ear  and  auditory  tube  are  developed  from  the  first  pharyngeal  pouch. 
The  entodermal  lining  of  the  dorsal  end  of  this  pouch  is  in  contact  wiUi  the  ecto- 
derm of  the  corresponding  pharyngeal  groove;  by  the  extension  of  the  mesoderm 
between  these  two  layers  the  tympanic  membrane  is  formed.  During  the  sixth  or 
seventh  month  the  tympanic  antrum  appears  as  an  upward  and  backward  expan- 
sion of  the  tympanic  cavity.  With  regard  to  the  exact  mode  of  development 
of  the  ossicles  of  the  middle  ear  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  view 
generally  held  is  that  the  malleus  is  developed  from  the  proximal  end  of  the 
mandibular  (Meckel's)  cartilage  (Fig.  43)^  the  incus  in  the  proximal  end  of  the 
mandibular  arch,  and  that  the  stapes  is  formed  from  the  proximal  end  of  the  hyoid 
arch.  The  malleus,  with  the  exception  of  its  anterior  process  is  ossified  from  a  single 
center  which  appears  near  the  neck  of  the  bone;  the  anterior  process  is  ossified 
separately  in  membrane  and  joins  the  main  part  of  the  bone  about  the  sixth  month 
of  fetal  life.  The  incus  is  ossified  from  one  center  which  appears  in  thje  upper 
part  of  its  long  cms.  and  ultimately  extends  into  its  lenticular  process.  The 
stapes  first  appears  as  a  ring  \ann%du8  stapedius)  encircling  a  small  vessel,  the  stape- 
dial artery,  which  subsequently  undergoes  atrophy;  it  is  ossified  from  a  single 
center  which  appears  in  its  base. 

The  external  acoustic  meatus  b  developed  from  the  first  branchial  groove.  The 
lower  part  of  this  groove  extends  inward  as  a  funnel-shaped  tube  (primary  meatus) 
from  which  the  cartilaginous  portion  and  a  small  part  of  the  roof  of  the  osseous 
portion  of  the  meatus  are  developed.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  funnel-shaped 
tube  an  epithelial  lamina  extends  downward  and  inward  along  the  inferior  wall  of 
the  primitive  tympanic  cavity;  by  the  splitting  of  this  lamina  the  inner  part  of 
the  meatus  (secondary  meatus)  is  produced,  while  the  inner  portion  of  the  lamina 
forms  the  cutaneous  stratum  of  the  tympanic  membrane.  The  auricula  or  pimia 
is  developed  by  the  gradual  differentiation  of  tubercles  wjiich  appear  around  the 
margin  of  the  first  branchial  groove.  The  rudiment  of  the  acoustic  nerve  appears 
about  the  end  of  the  third  week  as  a  group  of  ganglion  cells  closely  applied  to  the 
cephalic  edge  of  the  auditory  vesicle.  Whether  these  cells  are  derived  from  the 
ectoderm  adjoining  the  auditory  vesicle,  or  have  migrated  from  the  wall  of  the 
neural  tube,  is  as  yet  uncertain.  The  ganglion  gradually  splits  into  two  parts, 
the  vestibular  ganglion  and  the  spiral  ganglion.  The  peripheral  branches  of  the 
vestibular  ganglion  pass  in  two  divisions,  the  pars  superior  giving  rami  to  the 
superior  ampulla  of  the  superior  semicircular  duct,  to  the  lateral  ampulla  and  to 
the  utricle;  and  the  pars  inferior  giving  rami  to  the  saccule  and  the  posterior 
ampulla.  The  proxin^  fibers  of  the  vestibular  ganglion  form  the  vestibular  nerve; 
the  proximal  fibers  of  the  spiral  ganglion  form  the  cochlear  nerve. 

The  External  Ear. 

The  external  ear  consists  of  the  expanded  portion  named  the  auricula  or  pinna, 
and  the  external  acoustic  meatus.  The  former  projects  from  the  side  of  the  head 
and  serves  to  collect  the  vibrations  of  the  air  by  which  sound  is  produced ;  the  latter 
leads  inward  from  the  bottom  of  the  auricula  and  conducts  the  vibrations  to  the 
tympanic  cavity. 

The  Auricula  or  Pinna  (Fig.  904)  is  of  an  ovoid  form,  with  its  larger  end  directed 
upward.  Its  lateral  surface  is  irregularly  concave,  directed  slightly  forward,  and 
presents  numerous  eminences  and  depressions  to  which  names  have  been  assigned. 
The  prominent  rim  of  the  auricula  is  called  the  helix;  where  the  helix  turns  down- 
ward behind,  a  small  tubercle,  the  auricular  tubercle  of  Darwin,  is  frequently  seen;  this 
tubercle  is  very  evident  about  the  sixth  month  of  fetal  life  when  the  whole  auric- 
ida  has  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  some  of  the  adult  monkeys.  Another 
curved  prominence,  parallel  with  and  in  front  of  the  helix,  is  called  theantibelix; 
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this  divides  above  into  two  crura,  between  which  is  a  triangular  depression,  the 
fossft  trianraluis.  The  narrow-curved  depression  between  the  helix  and  the  antibelii 
is  called  the  sc&phi;  the  antihelix  describes  a  cune 
around  a  deep,  capacious  cavity,  the  concha,  which  is 
partially  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  cms  or  com- 
mencement of  the  helix ;  the  upper  part  is  tenned  the 
cymba  conclue,  the  lower  part  the  CBTum  eonelia. 
In  front  of  the  concha,  and  projecting  backward  over 
the  meatus,  is  a  small  pointed  eminence,  the  trifoi, 
socalled  from  its  being  generaUy  covered  on  its  under 
surface  with  a  tuft  of  hair,  resembling  a  goat's  beard. 
Opposite  the  tragus,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
intortra^c  notch,  is  a  small  tubercle,  the  antibtKus. 
Below  this  is  the  lobule,  composed  of  tough  areolar 
and  adipose  tissues,  and  wanting  the  firmness  and 
elasticity  of  the  rest  of  the  auricula. 

The  cranial  surface  of  the  aiuicula  presents  ele- 
vations which  corre^>ond  to  the  depressions  on  its 
lateral  surface  and  after  which  they  are  named, 
e.  g.,  fffntnfrfitii  conduD,  omlnoiitia  triaofiilirit, 
etc. 

Bbnctara.— The  auricula  is  composed  of  &  thin  plate  of  yellow  fibrocartilage,  oowed  vith 
integum^it,  and  connected  to  the  surrounding  parts  by  ligamrata  and  muades;  and  to  the  com- 
tnencement  of  the  external  acoustic  meatus  by  fibrous  tissue. 

The  bUd  ia  thin,  closely  adherent  to  the  cartilage,  and  covered  with  fine  hairs  fumiahed  with 
sebaceous  glands,  which  are  most  Dumerous  in  the  concha  and  scaphoid  fossa.  On  the  trapa 
and  antitragUB  the  hairs  are  strong  and  numerous.  The  akin  of  the  auricula  is  continuous  with 
that  lining  the  external  acoustic  meatus. 


5WeiM  QMf  ihlici*  ItwMtvrtu 


Fio.  eO«.— Tba  aurioulL     Lalarml 


Emmentia  coneAiB 

Ponttculii* 
Cauda  hdicit 


Fid.  005. — Cmiial  mrfut  ot  carUlacs  o(  ritbt  kurimiU. 

The  cartUaf*  of  Oia  aiuienla  (carttlofro  auricula;  cartilaga  of  the  pinna)  (Figs.  905,  906)  «a>- 
BiBts  of  a  single  piece;  it  gives  form  to  this  part  of  the  ear,  and  upon  its  surface  are  found  the 
eminences  and  depressions  above  described.  It  ia  absent  from  the  lobule;  it  is  deScient,  also, 
between  the  tragus  and  beginning  of  the  heUx,  the  gap  being  filled  up  by  dense  fibrous  tissue. 
At  the  front  part  of  the  auricula,  where  the  helix  bends  upward,  ia  a  small  projection  of  eartilafe, 
called  the  tpina  helicit,  while  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hdix  the  cartilage  is  prolonged  downwuii 
as  a  tail-lilte  process,  the  eanda  helids;  this  is  separated  from  the  antihelix  by  a  fissure,  the 
flsiura  antitraiohfllicma.  The  cranial  aspect  of  the  cartilage  exhibits  a  transverse  furrow,  the 
■olctiB  antihaUcia  traiUTersiu,  which  corresponds  with  the  inferior  crus  of  the  antihelix  and 
separates  the  eminentia  conchic  from  the  eminentia  triangularis.  The  eminentia  conchs  is 
crossed  by  a  vertical  ridge  (poniKruiw),  which  givee  attachment  to  the  Auricularis  po8t«i« 
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muscle.  In  the  cartilage  of  the  auricula  are  two  fissures,  one  behind  the  cms  heGcis  and  another 
ia  the  trsKUS. 

The  Ufunentt  of  (he  KniicnU  (ligamenti  aurictdaria  [Kaltolco];  ligamenli  of  the  pinna)  consist 
of  two  sets:  (I)  •ztrinslc,  connecting  it  to  the  aide  of  the  head;  (2)  intitasiG,  connecting  various 
porta  of  its  cartilage  together. 

The  sstiinBie  liiaments  ore  two  in  number,  anterior  and  posterior.  The  anterior  tinamenl 
extends  from  the  tragus  and  spina  helicis  to  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal 
bone.  The  posterior  ligament  passe^  from  the  poeterior  surface  of  the  concha  to  the  outer  auiface 
of  the  maatoid  proceaa. 

The  chief  Intrinsic  ll|vaenti  ate:  (a)  a  strong  fibrous  band,  stretching  from  the  tragus  to  the 
commencement  of  the  helix,  completmg  the  meatua  in  front,  and  partly  encircling  the  boundarir 
of  the  concha;  and  (b)  a  band  between  the  antihelix  and  the  cauda  helicis.  Other  less  important 
hands  are  found  on  the  cranial  Hurfacc  of  the  pinna. 

The  mosdei  of  tht  inriculft  (Fig.  906)  consist  of  two  seta:  (1)  the  cxttluie,  which  conneot  it 
frith  the  akull  and  scalp  and  move  the  auricula  as  a  whole;  and  (2)  the  Intrinsic,  which  extend 
from  one  part  of  the  auricle  to  another. 

Tbe  oztriniio  moaelei  are  the  Auriculares  anterior,  superior,  and  posterior. 

The  Aiiricalarii  anterior  {AUrahent 
aurem),  the  Hmallest  of  the  three,  is  thin, 
fan-shaped,  and  its  fibers  are  pale  and  in- 
distinct. It  aritei  from  the  lateral  edge 
of  the  galea  aponeurotica,  and  its  fibers 
converge  to  be  inserted  into  a  projection 
on  the  front  of  the  helix. 

The  Avrieularit  tuperior  (AUoIm* 
dumn),  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  thin 
and  fan-shaped.  Its  fibers  arise  from  the 
galea  aponeurotica,  and  converge  to  be 
inserted  by  a  thin,  flattened  tendon  into 
the  uppo'  part  of  the  cranial  surface  of  tbe 
auricula. 

The  AvriculaTit  potlerior  {Betrahent 
aurem)  consists  of  two  or  three  fleshy 
fasciculi,  which  arite  from  the  maatoid 
portion  (rf  the  temporal  bone  by.  short 
aponeurotic  fibers.  They  are  inserted  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  cranial  surface  of 
the  concha. 

Aetioni. — In  man,  these  muscles  possess 
very  little  action:  the  Auricularis  antaior 
draws  the  auricula  forward  and  upward; 
the  Auricularis  superior  slightly  raises  it; 
and  the  Auricularis  posterior  draws  it 
backward. 

The  inirintic  muscles  are  the: 

Helicis  major.  Antitragicus. 

Helicia  minor.  Transversus  auricube. 

TragicuB.  Obliquus  auriculte.  Fro.  eoe,— The  dhikIm  of  t)w  auiieuU. 

The  Hdieit  major  is  a  narrow  vertical  band  situated  upon  the  anterior  margin  of  the  helix. 

It  ariaet  below,  from  the  spina  helicis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  border  of  the  helix, 
just  where  it  is  about  to  curve  backward. 

The  Hfiida  minor  is  an  oblique  fasciculus,  covering  the  cms  helicia. 

Tbe  Trapcut  is  a  short,  flattened  vertical  band  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  tragus. 

The  Andtragicut  ariut  from  the  outer  part  of  the  antitragus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  Cauda 
helicis  and  antihelix. 

The  TTanmeraus  auricultE  is  placed  on  the  cranial  surface  of  the  pinna.  It  consists  of  scattered 
fibers,  partly  tendinous  and  partly  muscular,  extending  from  tbe  eminentia  conclue  to  the  promi- 
nence corresponding  with  the  scapha. 

The  Obliquut  auricula,  also  on  the  cranial  surface,  consists  of  a  few  fibers  extending  from 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  concha  to  the  convexity  immediately  above  it. 

Nervea. — The  Auriculares  anterior  and  superior  and  the  intrinsic  muscles  on  the  lateral  surface 
are  supplied  by  the  temporal  branch  of  the  facial  nerve,  the  Auricularis  posterior  and  the  intrinsic 
muscles  on  the  cranial  surface  by  the  posterior  auriculttf  branch  of  the  same  nerve. 
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The  utariei  of  tlw  Aiuicalft  are  the  poeterior  auricular  from  the  external  carotid,  tbeuKrior 
auricular  from  the  superficial  temporal,  and  a  branch  from  the  occipital  arteiy. 

The  veinB  accompany  the  correepondiDg  arteries. 

The  Mnsory  aarrei  are:  the  great  auricular,  from  the  cervical  plexus;  the  auTieul&t  Imneb 
of  the  vagus;  the  auriculotemporal  branch  of  the  mandibular  nerve;  and  the  lenef  ocdpitil 
from  the  cervical  plexua. 


Cartiloginoua  Bony  part  of 

pari  0/  «z(.  txt.  acouttic 

acoiuite  meattu  meatut 

Fid.  907. — EiuniBl  tad  middls  su.  opanad  froni  tba  rront.     RJEht  aid*. 

The  External  Acoastic  Meatus  (meatus  acusticta  exUmva;  exUmal  audiiory  canal 
or  meatus)  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  concha  to  the  tympanic  membrane  (Figs. 
907,  908).  It  is  about  4  cm.  in  length  if  measured  from  the  tragus;  from  the  bottom 
of  the  concha  its  length  is  about  2.5  cm.  It  forms  an  S-shaped  curve,  and  is  directed 
at  first  inward,  forward,  and  slightly  upward  {para  externa);  it  then  passes  inward 
and  backward  (para  media),  and  lastly  is  carried  inward,  forward,  and  slightly 
downward  {pars  interna).  It  is  an  oval  cylindrical  canal,  the  greatest  diameter 
being  directed  downward  and  backward  at  the  external  orifice,  but  nearly  hori- 
zontally at  the  inner  end.  It  presents  two  constrictions,  one  near  the  inner  end 
of  the  cartilaginous  portion,  and  another,  the  iBthmos,  In  the  osseous  portion,  about 
2  cm.  from  the  bottom  of  the  concha.  The  tympanic  membrane,  which  closes  the 
inner  end  of  the  meatus,  is  obliquely  directed ;  in  consequence  of  this  the  floor  and 
anterior  wall  of  the  meatus  are  longer  than  the  roof  and  posterior  wall. 

The  external  acoustic  meatus  is  formed  partly  by  cartilage  and  membrane, 
and  partly  by  bone,  and  is  lined  by  akin. 

The  cartUagiiunu  portion  {meatus  acustirms  extemus  cartilagineus)  is  about  8  mm. 
in  length;  it  is  continuous  with  the  cartilage  of  the  auricula,  and  firmly  attached 
to  the  circumference  of  the  auditory  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  cartilage 
is  deficient  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  meatus,  its  place  being  supplied  by 
fibrous  membrane;  two  or  three  deep  fissures  are  present  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cartilage. 

The  osseons  portion  {meatus  acusticus  externus  osseua)  is  about  16  mm.  in  length, 
and  is  narrower  than  the  cartilaginous  portion.    It  is  directed  inward  and  a  Uttle 
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forward,  forming  in  its  course  a  slight  curve  the  convexity  of  which  b  upward  and 
backward.  Its  inner  end  is  smaller  than  the  outer,  and  sloped,  the  anterior  wall 
projecting  beyond  the  posterior  for  about  4  mm.;  it  is  marked,  except  at  Its  upper 
part,  by  a  narrow  groove,  the  tympanic  sulcus,  in  which  the  circumference  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  is  attached.  Its  outer  end  is  dilated  and  rough  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  circumference,  for  the  attachment  of  the  cartilage  of  the  auricula.  The 
front  and  lower  parts  of  the  osseous  portion  are  formed  by  a  qurved  plate  of  bone, 
the  tympanic  part  of  the  temporal,  which,  in  the  fetus,  exists  as  a  separate  ring 
(umnlns  tjmpanlctia,)  incomplete  at  its  upper  part  (page  146). 


ExUrmd  acouttio 


Tympc 


Fio.  MS.— Horiuntal  Mctlon  throuah  loft  Mr;  upper  bait  at  (eotion. 

The  skin  lining  the  meatus  is  very  thin;  adheres  closely  to  the  cartilaginous 
and  osseous  portions  of  the  tube,  and  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  tympanic 
membrane.  After  maceration,  the  thin  pouch  of  epidermis,  when  withdrawn, 
preserves  the  form  of  the  meatus.  In  the  thick  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  cartil- 
aginous part  of  the  meatus  are  numerous  ceruminous  glands,  which  secrete  the 
ear-wax;  their  structure  resembles  that  of  the  sudoriferous  glands. 


■  of  Om  Hutua. — In  front  of  the  oBseoue  part  is  the  condyle  of  the  mandible,  which 
however,  is  frequently  eepEirated  from  the  cartilaginoua  port  by  a.  portion  of  the  parotid  gland. 
The  movementa  of  the  jaw  influence  to  eome  extent  the  lumen  of  this  latter  portion.  Behind  the 
OBSeous  part  are  the  mastoid  air  cells,  separated  from  the  meatus  by  a  thin  layer  of  bone. 

The  aiterlea  Bupplying  the  meatus  are  branches  from  the  posterior  auricular,  internal  maxillary, 
and  temporal. 

The  IMrvai  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  auriculotemporal  branch  of  the  mandibular  nerre 
aad  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus. 

The  Middle  Efir  or  Tympanic  Carity  (Cavum  Tympani;  Dmm; 
Tympanum). 

The  middle  ear  or  tympanic  cavity  is  an  irregular,  laterally  compressed  space 
within  the  temporal  bone.  It  is  filled  with  air,  which  is  conveyed  to  it  from  the 
nasal  part  of  the  pharynx  through  the  auditory  tube.  It  contains  a  chain  of  mov- 
able bones,  which  connect  its  lateral  to  its  medial  wall,  and  ser\'e  to  convey  the 
vibrations  communicated  to  the  tympanic  membrane  across  the  cavity  to  the 
internal  ear. 
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The  tympanic  cavity  consists  of  two  parts:  the  ^rmpuiie  esvit;  proper,  opposite 
the  tympanic  membrane,  and  the  attic  or  epitjniqiame  recess,  above  the  level  oE 
the  membrane;  the  latter  contains  the  upper  half  of  the  malleus  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  incus.  Including  the  attic,  the  vertical  and  antero-posterior  diameters 
of  the  cavity  are  each  about  15  mm.  The  transverse  diameter  measures  about 
6  mm.  above  and  4  mm.  below;  opposite  the  center  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
it  is  only  about  2  mm.  The  tympanic  cavity  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  tympanic 
membrane;  medially,  by  the  lateral  wall  of  the  internal  ear;  it  communicates, 
behind,  with  the  tympanic  antrum  and  through  it  with  the  mastoid  air  cells,  and 
in  front  with  the  auditory  tube  (Fig.  907). 

The  TegTuental  Wall  or  Boof  (jmries  tegmmUdu)  is  formed  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone, 
the  tegmen  tTmpani,  which  separates  the  cranial  and  tympanic  cavities.  It  is 
situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  close 
to  its  angle  of  junction  with  the  squama  temporalis;  it  is  prolonged  backward  so 
as  to  roof  in  the  tympanic  antrum,  and  forward  to  cover  in  the  semicanal  for  the 
Tensor  tympani  muscle.  Its  lateral  edge  corresponds  with  the  remains  of  the 
petrosquamous  suture. 

The  Jugnlar  Wall  or  Floor  (paries  jngvlaris)  is  narrow,  and  consists  of  a  thin  plate 
of  bone  (tmidas  tjmpani)  which  separates  the  tympanic  cavity  from  the  jugukr 
fossa.  It  presents,  near  the  labyrinthic  wall,  a  small  aperture  for  the  passage  o\ 
ihe  tympanic  branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve. 


Lmticrju 

of 

Pott 

new 

malUalar  Jeld 

ndUctar/M 

Manubrium 

Ptatero-mperior 

qaadraia 

PotUro-inftrior 

quadraia 

gwufrani 

Anlero-inftrioT  quadrant 

Prn.   IK)9, — ^Hicht  tyznpuiif]  mvmbrADB  >J  idaii  throuoh  »  upvculimi. 

The  Membranoiu  or  Lateral  W&ll  ipariea  •memhTanacea;  outer  wall)  is  formed 
mainly  by  the  tympanic  membrane,  partly  by  the  ring  of  bone  into  which  this 
membrane  is  inserted.  This  ring  of  bone  is  incomplete  at  its  upper  part,  fonninj 
a  notch  (notch  of  Rivimu),  close  to  which  are  three  small  apertures:  the  iter  chorda 
ptwteriufl^  the  petrotympanic  flssnre,'  and  the  iter  chorda  anterins. 

The  iter  chordn  posteritu  (apertiira  tympanica  canaliculi  chorda)  is  situated  in 
the  angle  of  junction  between  the  mastoid  and  membranous  wall  of  the  tympanic 
cavity  immediately  behind  the  tympanic  membrane  and  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  manubrium  of  the  malleus;  it  leads  into  a  minute  canal,  which  descends 
in  front  of  the  canal  for  the  facial  nerve,  and  ends  in  that  canal  near  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen.  Through  it  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  enters  the  tympanic 
cavity. 

The  petrotympanic  fiunre  {fisaura  petrotympanica;  Glaaerian  fissure)  opens  just 
above  and  in  front  of  the  ring  of  bone  into  which  the  tympanic  membrane  is 
inserted;  in  this  situation  it  is  a  mere  slit  about  2  mm.  in  length.  It  lodges 
the  anterior  process  and  anterior  ligament  of  the  malleuSj  and  ^ves  passage  to  the 
anterior  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 
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The  iter  choida  antorins  {canal  of  Huguier)  is  placed  at  the  medial  end  of  the 
petrotympanic  fissur^;  through  it  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  leaves  the  tympanic 
cavity. 

The  Tynqniiic  Membrane  {membrana  'iympani)  (Figs.  909,  910)  separates  the 
tympanic  cavity  from  the  bottom  of  the  external  acoustic  meatus.  It  is  a  thin, 
semitransparent  membrane,  nearly  oval 
in  form,  somewhat  broader  above  than 
below,  and  directed  very  obliquely  down- 
ward and  inward  so  as  to  form  an  angle 
of  about  fifty-five  degrees  with  the  floor 
of  the  meatus.  Its  longest  diameter  is 
downward  and  forward,  and  measures 
from  9  to  10  mm.;  its  shortest  diameter 
measures  from  8  to  9  mm.  The  greater 
part  of  its  circumference  is  thickened, 
and  forms  a  flbrocartUagiiiona  ring  which  is 
fixed  in  the  ^rmpanic  anleos  at  the  inner 
end  of  the  meatus.  This  sulcus  is  defi- 
cient superiorly  at  the  notch  of  Rivinus, 
and  from  the  ends  of  this  notch  two  bands, 
the  anterior  and  posterior  malleolar  folds, 
are  prolonged  to  the  lateral  process  of  the 
malleus.  The  small,  somewhat  triangular 
part  of  the  membrane  situated  above  these 
folds  is  lax  and  thin,  and  is  named  the 
pats  flaceida;  in  it  a  small  orifice  is  some- 
times seen.  The  manubrium  of  the  malleus 
is  firmly  attached  to  the  medial  surface  of      ^?-  »'pi-'"",  t^s^*^"  ,m«i»ii»»^ 

,  *  ,  .  .  1.1        wiuiiD.      (Tefllut.)    Tno    itihUvub  hma  t 

the  membrane  as  far  as  its  center,  which      LmmedUlely  beyond   iu  XUenl  pnam. 

it  draws  toward  the  tympanic  cavity ;  the  b^oAa.    i.   Tymi 

lateral  surface  of  the  membrane  is  thus  ^^oLS'eSTi'foid  e  PMtenor  tympun 

concave,  and  the  most  depressed  part  of  i,°^j;ri^?7„S;rrf''^i4l,"'\o.  ^£^^^ 

this  concavity  is  named  the  nmbo.^  ^^iui'd.^SS^^SSriu'.'^ritJl^oh^'^JriSl 

IS   Foan  Inoudi*  for  ihait  imii  of  tha  inoiu.    IS.  Pro- 

gtrnetim. — The  tympamc  membrane  is  com-     mineDtis  nyloklm. 
poeed  of  three  strata:   a  lateral  (eu(an«ou«),  an 

Intenoediato  {fibrwua),  and  a  nwdial  {muanu).    The  cataoeoai  itratnm  is  derived  froni  the 
mtegument  lining  the  meatus.     The  flbroiu  itrattim  conaists  of  two  layers:  a  radiate  sUatum, 


no.  oil. — view  of  tha  inHEr  wkU  of  Uw  tytnpiDuin  (anlartKl.) 

the  fibers  of  which  diverge  from  the  manubrium  of  the  malleus,  and  a  circular  stratum,  the 
fibers  of  which  are  plentiful  around  the  circumfetence  but  qtarse  and  scattwed  near  the  center 
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of  the  membrane.     Branched  or  dendritic  fiben,  as  pointed  out  by  GrQber,  are  sIbo  preaeil 
especially  in  the  posterior  half  of  Che  membrane. 

TaiaeU  uid  Neirea.— The  utBriefl  of  the  tympanic  membrane  are  derived  from  the  deep 
auricular  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  which  ramifies  beneath  the  cutaneous  str&tum;  and 
from  the  stylomastoid  branch  of  Che  posterior  auricular,  and  tympanic  branch  of  the  inteniaf 
maxillary,  which  are  distributed  on  the  mucous  surface.  The  superficial  TBJni  open  into  tha 
external  jugular;  those  on  the  deep  Burface  dr^n  partly  into  the  transvene  sinus  and  veins  of 
the  dura  mat«r,  and  partly  into  a  plexus  on  the  auditory  tube.  The  membrane  receives  its 
chief  Dorr*  inpplj  from  the  auriculot«mpoml  branch  of  the  mandibular;  the  auricular  branch  of 
the  vagus,  and  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal  aba  supply  it.' 


Ftq.  912. — The  richt  membmia  tympui  *ith  th»  huanwr  aiul  tha  cbonJa  tympuii,  tuwhI  froia  within,  from  brhitd, 
ud  from  sbovE.     ISpiltaholi.) 

The  lAbjrrinthic  or  Medial  Wall  {paries  labyrinihica;  inner  vxUl)  (Fig.  913)  is 
vertical  in  direction,  and  presents  for  examination  the  feneBtrs  vestibaE  and 
cochlen,  the  piomonto^,  and  the  ;wc»ninence  of  ths  facial  canaL'^ 

The  fenestra' TBstlbali  {fenestra  otalis)  is  a  reniform  opening  leading  from  the 
tympanic  cavity  into  the  vestibule  of  the  internal  ear;  its  long  diameter  is  horiz<mUl. 
and  its  convex  border  is  upward.  In  the  recent  state  it  is  occupied  by  the  base  of 
the  stapes,  the  circumference  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  annular  ligament  to  the  marpo 
of  the  foramen. 

The  fenestra  tochleie  (fenestra  rotunda)  is  situated  below  and  a  little  behind  tlie 
fenestra  vestibuli,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  rounded  elevation,  the  pietoastorj. 
It  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  funnel-shaped  depression  and,  in  the  macerated  bone, 
leads  into  the  cochlea  of  the  internal  ear;  in  the  fresh  state  it  is  closed  by  s  mem- 
brane, the  seeonduy  ^mpanie  membrane,  which  is  concave  toward  the  tj'mpanic 
cavity,  convex  toward  the  cochlea.    This  membrane  coa^sts  of  three  layers:  an 

'  Wil»a,  J.  G..  Amuican  Jounul  oF  AnMomy.  IBll.  li. 
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esternal,  or  mucous,  derived  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  tympanic  cavity;  an 
internal,  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cochlea;  and  &n  intermediate,  or  fibrous 
layer. 


fn.  9U.— Coroul  iMtloD  of  licht  tamiionl  bi 


,cut  tbroogh) 


1*  of  tha  right  tympuiie  cavity.  Utenl  vitn. 
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The  pnxmontory  (pronumtorium)  is  a  rounded  hollow  prominence,  formed  by  the 
projection  outward  of  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea;  it  is  placed  between  the  fenestrse, 
and  is  furrowed  on  its  surface  by  small  grooves,  for  the  lodgement  of  branches  of  the 
tympanic  plexus.^  A  minute  spicule  of  bone  frequently  connects  the  promontory 
to  the  pyramidal  eminence.  ^' 

The  prominence  of  the  facial  canal  "* (prominentia  canalis  facialis;  prominence  of 
aqueduct  of  FaUopiiS)  indicates  the  position  of  the  bony  canal  in  which  the 
facial  nerve  is  contained;  this  canal  traverses  the  labyrinthic  wall  of  the  tympanic 
cavity  above  the  fenestra  vestibuli,  and  behind  that  of)ening  curves  nearly 
vertically  downward  along  the  mastoid  wall. 

The  mastoid  or  posterior  wall  (paries  mastoidea)  is  wider  above  than  below,  and 
presents  for  examination  the  entrance  to  the  tympanic  antrmn,  the  pyramidal  eminence, 
and  the  fossit^ncudis. 

The  entrance  to  the  antrmn  is  a  large  irregular  aperture,  which  leads  backward 
from  the  epitympanic  recess  into  a  considerable  air  space,  named  the  tympanic 
or  mastoid  antrum  (see  page  142).  The  antrum  communicates  behind  and  below 
with  the  mastoid  air  cells,  which  vary  considerably  in  number,  size,  and  form; 
the  antrimi  and  mastoid  air  cells  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  continuous  vdih 
that  lining  the  tympanic  cavity.  On  the  medial  wall  of  the  entrance  to  the  antrum 
is  a  rounded  eminence,  situated  above  and  behind  the  prominence  of  the  facial 
canal;  it  corresponds  with  the  position  of  the  ampullated  ends  of  the  superior  and 
lateral  semicircular  canals. 

The  pyramidal  eminence  (eminentia  pyramidalis;  pyramid)  is  situated  immedi- 
ately behind  the  fenestra  vestibuli,  and  in  front  of  the  vertical  portion  of  the  facial 
canal;  it  is  hollow,  and  contains  the  Stapedius  muscle;  its  summit  projects  forward 
toward  the  fenestra  vestibuli,  and  is  pierced  by  a  small  aperture  which  transmits 
the  tendon  of  the  muscle.  The  cavity  in  the  pyramidal  eminence  is  prolonged 
downward  and  backward  in  front  of  the  facial  canal,  and  communicates  with  it 
by  a  minute  aperture  which  transmits  a  twig  from  the  facial  nerve  to  the  Stapedius 
muscle. 

The  fossa  incudis  is  a  small  depression  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  epi- 
tympanic recess;  it  lodges  the  short  cms  of  the  incus. 

The  Carotid  or  Anterior  Wall  (paries  carotica)  is  wider  above  than  below;  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  carotid  canal,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone 
perforated  by  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  by  the  deep 
petrosal  nerve  which  connects  the  sympathetic  plexus  on  the  internal  carotid 
artery  with  the  tympanic  plexus  on  the  promontory.  At  the  upper  part  of  the 
anterior  wall  are  the  orifice  of  the  semicanal  for  the  Tensor  tympani  muscle  and 
the  tympanic  orifice  of  the  auditory  tube,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin 
horizontal  plate  of  bone,  the  septum  canalis  muscnlotabarii.  These  canals  run  from 
the  tympanic  cavity  forward  and  downward  to  the  retiring  angle  between  the 
squama  and  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  semicanal  for  the  Tensor  tympani  (semicanalis  m.  tensoris  tympani)  is  the 
superior  and  the  smaller  of  the  two;  it  is  cylindrical  and  lies  beneath  the  tegmen 
tympani.  It  extends  on  to  the  labyrinthic  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  ends 
immediately  above  the  fenestra  vestibuli.  • 

The  septum  canalis  muscnlotabarii  (processus  cocMeariformis)  passes  backward 
below  this  semicanal,  forming  its  lateral  wall  and  floor;  it  expands  above  the  ante- 
rior end  of  the  fenestra  vestibuli  and  terminates  there  by  curving  laterally  so  as 
to  form  a  pulley  over  which  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  passes. 

The  auditory  tube  (tuba  auditiva;  Eustachian  tube)  is  the  channel  through  which 
the  tympanic  cavity  communicates  with  the  nasal  part  of  the  pharynx.  Its  length 
is  about  36  mm.,  and  its  direction  is  downward,  forward,  and  medialward,  forming 
an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  with  the  sagittal  plane  and  one  of  from  30  to  40  degrees 
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with  the  horizontal  ptane.    It  is  formed  partly  of  bone,  partly  of  cartilage  and  fibrous 
tissue  (Figs.  819,  915). 

The  oasWHU  portton  (pars  oaaeo  tvbce  audittva)  is  about  12  mm.  in  length.  It 
begins  in  the  carotid  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  below  the  septum  canalis  musculo- 
tubarii,  and,  gradually  narrowing,  ends  at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  squama  and 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  its  extremity  presenting  a  jagged  margin 
which  serves  for  the  attachmeut  of  the  cartila^ous  portion. 


Fio.  etS.— Aiidltoiy  tube,  MA  open  by  a.  cut  in  iU  loni  t^aa.     (Testut.) 

The  cutUasinous  portion  (parj  cartilaginea  tvbce  avditiixp'),  about24mm.inlengtfai 
is  formed  of  a  triangular  plate  of  elastic  fibrocartilage,  the  apex  of  which  is  attached 
to  the  margin  of  the  medial  end  of  the  osseous  portion  of  the  tube,  while  its  base 
lies  directly  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  part  of  the  pharynx,  where 
it  forms  an  elevation,  the  tonu  tobarioa  or  cashion,  behind  the  pharyngeal  orifice  of 
the  tube.  The  upper  edge  of  the  cartilage  is  curled  upon  itself,  being  bent  laterally 
so  as  to  present  on  transverse  section  the  appearance  of  a  hook;  a  groove  or  furrow 
is  thus  produced,  which  is  open  below  and  laterally,  and  this  part  of  the  canal  is 
completed  by  fibrous  membrane.  The  cartilage  lies  in  a  groove  between  the  petrous 
part  of  the  temporal  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid ;  this  groove  ends  opposite 
the  middle  of  the  medial  pterygoid  plate.  The  cartilaginous  and  bony  portions  of 
the  tube  are  not  in  the  same  plane,  the  former  inclining  downward  a  little  more 
than  the  latter.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  is  not  uniform  throughout,  being  greatest 
at  the  pharyngeal  orifice,  least  at  the  junction  of  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  por- 
tions, and  again  increased  toward  the  tympanic  cavity;  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
tube  is  termed  the  isthmiu.  The  positiou  and  relations  of  the  pharyngeal  orifice 
are  described  with  the  nasal  part  of  the  pharynx.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tube  is  continuous  in  front  with  that  of  the  nasal  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  behind 
with  that  of  the  tympanic  cavity;  it  is  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium  and  is  thin 
in  the  osseous  portion,  while  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  it  contains  many  mucous 
glands  and  near  the  pharyngeal  orifice  a  considerable  amount  of  adenoid  tissue, 
vhich  has  been  named  by  Gerlach  the  tnbo  tauull.  The  tube  is  opened  during  deglu- 
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tition  by  the  Salpingopharyngeus  and  Dilatator  tubee.  The  latter  arises  from  the 
hook  of  the  cartilage  and  from  the  membranous  part  of  the  tube,  and  blends  below 
with  the  Tensor  veli  palatini. 


Head 


Lateral 
process 


AfUeri&r 
process 


The  Auditory  Ossicles  (Ossicula  Aaditus). 

The  tympanic  cavity  contains  a  chain  of  three  movable  ossicles,  the  maUeos, 
incus,  and  stapes.  The  first  is  attached  to  the  tympanic  membrane,  the  last  to 
the  circumference  of  the  fenestra  vestibuli,  the  incus  being  placed  between  and 
connected  to  both  by  delicate  articulations. 

The  Malleus  (Fig.  916),  so  named  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  hammer, 
consists  of  a  head,  neck,  and  three  processes,  viz.,  the  manubrium,  the  anterior  and 
lateral  processes. 

The  head  (capitidum  mallei)  is  the  large  upper  extremity  of  the  bone;  it  is  oval 
in  shape,  and  articulates  posteriorly  with  the  incus,  being  free  in  the  rest  of  its 

extent.  The  facet  for  articu- 
lation with  the  incus  is  con- 
stricted near  the  middle,  anc 
consists  of  an  upper  larger  and 
lower  smaller  part,  which  form 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  eacl 
other.  Opposite  the  constric- 
tion the  lower  margin  of  the 
facet  projects  in  the  form  of  a 
process,  the  cog-tooth  or  spur  oi 
the  malleus. 

The  neck  (coUum  maUei)  k 
the  narrow  contracted  part  just 
beneath  the  head ;  below  it,  is  a 
a  prominence,  to  which  the 
various  processes  are  attached. 
'  The  manubrium  mallei  (handle)  is  connected  by  its  lateral  margin  with  the  tym- 
panic membrane.  It  is  directed  downward,  medialward,  and  backward ;  it  decreases 
in  size  toward  its  free  end,  which  is  curved  slightly  forward,  and  flattened  trans- 
versely. On  its  medial  side,  near  its  upper  end,  is  a  slight  projection,  into  which 
the  tendon  of  the  Tensor  tympani  is  inserted. 

The  anterior  process  (processus  anterior  [Folii];  processus  gracilis)  is  a  delicate 
spicule,  which  springs  from  the  eminence  below  the  neck  and  is  directed  forward 
to'the  petrotympanic  fissure,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  ligamentous  fibers.  In 
the  fetus  this  is  the  longest  process  of  the  malleus,  and  is  in  direct  continuity  with 
the  cartilage  of  Meckel. 

The  lateral  process  (processus  lateralis;  processus  brevis)  is  a  slight  conical  projec- 
tion, which  springs  from  the  root  of  the  manubrium;  it  is  directed  laterally,  and  b 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and,  by  means  of  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  malleolar  folds,  to  the  extremities  of  the  notch  of  Rivinus. 

The  Incus  (Fig.  917)  has  received  its  name  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to 
an  anvil,  but  it  is  more  like  a  premolar  tooth,  with  two  roots,  which  differ  in 
length,  and  are  widely  separated  from  each  other.  It  consists  of  a  body  and  two 
crura. 

The  body  (corpus  incudis)  is  somewhat  cubical  but  compressed  transversely. 
On  its  anterior  surface  is  a  deeply  concavo-convex  facet,  which  articulates  with 
the  head  of  the  malleus. 
The  two  crura  diverge  from  one  another  nearly  at  right  angles. 
The  short  cms  (cms  breve;   short  process),  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  projects 


Fio.  916. — Left  malleus.    A.  From  behind.     B.  From  within. 
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almost  horizontally  backward,  and  is  attached  to  the  fossa  ineiidis,  in  the  lower 
and  back  part  of  the  epitympanic  recess. 

The  long  cms  (crus  longum;  long  process)  descends  nearly  vertically  behind  and 
parallel  to  the  manubrium  of  the  malleus,  and,  bending  medialward,  ends  in  a 
rounded  projection,  the  lenticular  process,  which  is  tipped  with  cartilage,  and 
articulates  with  the  head  of  the  stapes. 

The  Stapes  (Fig.  918),  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  stirrup,  consists  of  a 
heady  neck,  two  crura,  and  a  base. 

The  head  {cajpitulum  stapedis)  presents  a  depression,  which  is  covered  by  cartilage, 
and  articulates  with  the  lenticular  process  of  the  incus. 

The  neck,  the  constricted  part  of  the  bone  succeeding  the  head,  gives  insertion 
to  the  tendon  of  the  Stapedius  muscle. 

The  two  crura  {eras  anterius  and  eras  posterius)  diverge  from  the  neck  and  are 
connected  at  their  ends  by  a  flattened  oval  plate,  the  base  (basis  stapedis),  which 
forms  the  foot-plate  of  the  stirrup  and  is  fixed  to  the  margin  of  the  fenestra  vestibuli 
by  a  ring  of  ligamentous  fibers.  Of  the  two  crura  the  anterior  is  shorter  and  less 
curved  than  the  posterior. 
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Flo.  917. — ^L«ft  incus.     A.  From  within.    B.  From 

the  front. 


Fio.  918.— il.  Left  stapes.    B.  Base  of  stopes.  medial 

surface. 


Articulations  of  the  Auditory  Ossicles  (articidationes  ossicidorum  avditus). — 
The  incudomalleolar  joint  is  a  saddle-shaped  diarthrosis;  it  is  surrounded  by  an 
articular  capsule,  and  the  joint  cavity  is  incompletely  divided  into  two  by  a  wedge- 
shaped  articular  disk  or  meniscus.  The  incudostapedial  joint  is  an  enarthrosis, 
surrounded  by  an  articular  capsule;  some  observers  have  described  an  articular 
disk  or  meniscus  in  this  joint;  others  regard  the  joint  as  a  syndesmosis. 

Ligaments  of  the  Ossicles  (ligamenta  ossicidorum  avdUus). — ^The  ossicles  are 
connected  with  the  walls  of  the  tympanic  cavity  by  ligaments:  three  for  the 
malleus,  and  one  each  for  the  incus  and  stapes. 

The  anterior  ligament  of  the  malleus  (Kg,  mallei  anterius)  is  attached  by  one  end 
to  the  neck  of  the  malleus,  just  above  the  anterior  process,  and  by  the  other  to 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  close  to  the  petrotympanic  fissure,  some 
of  its  fibers  being  prolonged  through  the  fissure  to  reach  the  spina  angularis  of  the 
sphenoid. 

The  saperior  ligament  of  the  malleus  (lig.  maUei  superius)  is  a  delicate,  round 
bundle  which  descends  from  the  roof  of  the  epitympanic  recess  to  the  head  of  the 
malleus. 

The  lateral  ligament  of  the  malleus  {lig.  mallei  kUerale;  external  ligament  of  the 
malleus)  is  a  triangular  band  passing  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  notch  of  Rivinus 
to  the  head  of  the  malleus.  Helmholtz  described  the  anterior  ligament  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  lateral  ligament  as  forming  together  the  axis  ligament  aroimd 
which  the  malleus  rotates. 

The  posterior  ligament  of  the  incus  {lig,  incvdis  posterius)  is  a  short,  thick  band 
connecting  the  end  of  the  short  crus  of  the  incus  to  the  fossa  incudis. 
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A  superior  lif  uaent  of  the  incos  (Hg,  irwudu  tuperiia)  has  been  described,  but  it 
is  little  more  than  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane. 

The  vestibular  surface  and  the  circumference  of  the  base  of  the  stapes  are  covered 

with  hyaline  cartilage;  that  encircling  the  base  is>attached  to  the  margin  of  the 

fenestra  vestibuli  by  a  fibrous  ring,  the  uumlu 

ligament  ol  the  base  of  the  stapes  (lig.  armulare 

haaeos  stapedis). 

The  Muscles  of  the  Tympanic  Cavity  {miuculi 
ossicuhrum  audiius)  are  the  Tensor  tjTnpani 
and  Stapedius. 

The  Tensor  tympani,  the  larger,  is  contained 
in  the  bony  canal  above  the  osseous  portion  of 
the  auditory  tube,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  septum  canalis  musculotubarii,  it 
arises  from  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the 
auditory  tube  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  as  well  as  from  the 
osseous  canal  in  which  it  is  contained.  Passing 
backward  through  the  canal,  it  ends  in  a  slen- 
der tendon  which  enters  the  tjTnpanic  cavitj, 
makes  a  sharp  bend  around  the  extremity  of 
the  septum,  and  is  inserted  into  the  manubrium 
of  the  malleus,  near  its  root.  It  is  supplied 
by  a  branch  of  the  mandibular  nerve  throu^ 
■-""^  the  otic  ganglion. 

■udea  Mid  ii«ir  Ui..        The  Stapedius  arises  from  the  wall  of  a  con- 
■  fTwtut,)  ical  cavity,  hollowed  out  of  the  interior  of  the 

pyramidal  eminence;  its  tendon  emerges  from 
the  orifice  at  the  apex  of  the  eminence,  and,  passing  fomard,  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  stapes.  It  is  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  facial 
nerve. 

Aetioni. — The  Tenaor  tympani  draws  the  tympanic  membrane  medialward,  and  thus  increuM 
its  tension.  The  Stapedius  pulls  the  head  of  the  stapes  backward  and  thus  causes  the  bue  of 
the  bone  to  rotate  on  a  vertical  aria  drawn  through  its  own  center;  the  back  part  of  the  baae  i« 
pressed  inward  toward  the  vestibule,  while  the  forepart  is  withdrawn  from  it.  By  (he  action  of 
the  muscle  the  tension  of  the  fluid  within  the  Internal  ear  is  probably  increased. 

The  Mdooos  Membrane  of  the  Tynvaaie  CaTity  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  pharynx,  through 
the  auditory  tube.  It  invests  the  auditory  osflicles,  and  the  muscles  and  nerves  contained  io 
the  tympanic  cavity;  forms  the  medial  layer  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  the  lateral  )e.ya 
of  the  secondary  tympanic  membrane,  and  is  reflected  into  the  tympanic  antrum  and  mastoid 
cells,  which  it  lines  throughout.  It  forms  several  vascular  folds,  which  extend  from  the  walls 
of  the  tjrmpanic  cavity  of  the  ossicles;  of  these,  one  descends  from  the  roof  of  the 
(»vity  to  the  head  of  the  malleus  and  upper  mai^  of  the  body  of  the  incus,  a  second 
invests  the  Stapedius  muscle:  other  folds  invest  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  and  the  Tensor 
tympani  muscle.  These  folds  separate  off  pouch-like  cavities,  and  give  the  interior  of  the  tym- 
panum a  somewhat  honey-combed  appearance.  One  of  these  pouches,  the  poiuh  of  Pnuuk, 
is  well-marked  and  lies  between  the  neck  of  the  malleus  and  the  membrana  flaccida.  Two  other 
recesses  may  be  mentioned:  they  are  formed  by  the  mucous  membrane  which  envelops  the 
chorda  tympani  nerve  and  are  situated,  one  in  front  of,  and  the  other  behind  the  manubrium  <rf 
the  malleus;  they  are  named  the  anterior  and  posterior  recesses  of  Troltsch.  In  the  tympanic 
cavity  this  membrane  is  pale,  thin,  slightly  vascular,  and  covered  for  the  most  port  with  colum- 
Qor  ciliated  epithelium,  but  over  the  pyramidal  eminence,  oeeiclcs,  and  tympanic  membnoe 
it  possesses  a  flattened  non-ciliated  epithelium.  In  the  tympanic  antrum  and  mastoid  celb 
its  epithehum  is  also  non-ciUated.  In  the  osseous  portion  of  the  auditory  tube  the  membnue  is 
thiD;but  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  it  is  very  thick,  highly  vascular,  and  provided  with  numenHia 
mucous  glands;  the  epithelium  which  lines  the  tube  is  columnar  and  ciliated. 

Vessels  and  Nerrei.— The  arteries  are  six  in  number.  Two  of  them  are  larger  than  the  otb»8, 
viz.,  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  which  supplies  the  tympanic  membraoe; 
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and  the  stylomastoid  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular,  which  supplies  the  back  part  of  the 
tympanic  cavity  and  mastoid  cells.  The  smaller  arteries  are — the  petrosal  branch  of  the  middle 
meningeal,  which  enters  through  the  hiatus  of  the  facial  canal;  a  branch  from  the  ascending 
pharjmgeal,  and  another  from  the  artery  of  the  pterygoid  canal,  which  accompany  the  auditory 
tube;  and  the  tympanic  branch  from  the  internal  carotid,  given  off  in  the  carotid  canal  and 
perforating  the  thin  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  vema  terminate  in  the  pterygoid 
plexus  and  the  superior  petrosal  sinus.  The  nerves  constitute  the  tympanic  plexus,  which 
ramifies  upon  the  surface  of  the  promontory.  The  plexus  is  formed  by  (1)  the  tympanic  branch 
of  the  glossopharyngeal;  (2)  the  caroticot3rmpanic  nerves;  (S)  the  smaller  superficial  petrosal 
nerve;  and  (4) 'a  branch  which  joins  the  greater  superficial  petrosal. 

The  tynqumic  branch  of  the  gloffsopharyngeal  (Jacobaon^a  nerve)  enters  the  tympanic  cavity 
by  an  aperture  in  its  floor  close  to  the  labyrinthic  wall,  and  divides  into  branches  which 
ramify  on  the  promontory  and  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  tympanic  plexus.  The  superior 
and  inferior  caroticotympanic  nerves  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  pass  through 
the  wall  of  the  carotid  canal,  and  join  the  branches  of  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glossopharyn- 
geal. The  branch  to  the  greater  superficial  petrosal  passes  through  an  opening  on  the  laby- 
rinthic wall,  in  front  of  the  fenestra  vestibuli.  The  smaller  siqterficial  petrosal  nerve,  from 
the  otic  ganglion,  passes  backward  through  a  foramen  in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the 
skull  (sometimes  through  the  foramen  ovale),  and  enters  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petroua 
part  of  the  temporal  bone  through  a  small  aperture,'  situated  lateral  to  the  hiatus  of  the  facial 
canal;  it  courses  downward  through  the  bone,  past  the  genicular  ganglion  of  the  facial  nerve, 
receiving  a  connecting  filament  from  it,  and  enters  the  tympanic  cavity,  where  it  conmiunicatee 
with  the  tyihpanic  branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal,  and  assists  in  forming  the  tympanic  plexus. 

The  branches  of  distribution  of  the  tympanic  plexus  are  supplied  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  tympanic  cavity;  a  branch  passes  to  the  fenestra  vestibidi,  another  to  the  fenestra  cochlese, 
and  a  third  to  the  auditory  tube.  The  smaller  superficial  petrosal  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
continuation  of  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal  through  the  plexus  to  the  otic 
ganglion. 

In  addition  to  the  t3rmpanic  plexus  there  are  the  nerves  suppl3ring  the  muscles.  The  Tensor 
tympani  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  mandibular  thr9ugh  the  otic  ganglion,  and  the  Stapedius 
by  a  branch  from  the  facial. 

The  chorda  tympani  nerve  crosses  the  tympanic  cavity.  It  is  given  off  from  the  sensory  part 
of  the  facial,  about  6  nun.  before  the  nerve  emerges  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen.  It  runs 
from  below  upward  and  forward  in  a  canal,  and  enters  the  tympanic  cavity  through  the  iter 
chordae  posterius,  and  becomes  invested  with  mucous  membrane.  It  traverses  the  tympanic 
cavity,  crossing  medial  to  the  tympanic  membrane  and  over  the  upper  part  of  the  manubrium 
of  the  malleus  to  the  carotid  wall,  where  it  emerges  through  the  iter  chords  anterius  {canal 
of  Huguxer). 

The  latemal  Ear  or  Labyrinth  (Auris  Interna). 

The  internal  ear  is  the  essential  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  receiving  the  ultimate 
distribution  of  the  auditory  nerve.  It  is  called  the  labyrinth,  from  the  complexity 
of  its  shape,  and  consists  of  two  parts:  the  osseous  labyrinth,  a  series  of  cavities 
within  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  the  membranous  labyrinth,  a 
series  of  communicating  membranous  sacs  and  ducts,  contained  within  the  bony 
cavities. 

The  Osseous  Labyrinth  {hbyrinthus  osseus)  (Figs.  920,  921). — ^The  osseous 
labyrinth  consists  of  three  parts:  the  vestibnle,  semicircular  canals,  and  cochlea. 
These  are  cavities  hollowed  out  of  the  substance  of  the  bone,  and  lined  by 
periosteum;  they  contain  a  clear  fluid,  the  perilymph,  in  which  the  membranous 
labyrinth  is  situated. 

The  Vestibule  (vestibulum), — ^The  vestibule  is  the  central  part  of  the  osseous 
labyrinth,  and  is  situated  medial  to  the  tympanic  cavity,  behind  the  cochlea,  and 
in  front  of  the  semicircular  canals.  It  is  somewhat  ovoid  in  shape,  but  flattened 
transversely;  it  measures  about  5  mm.  from  before  backward,  the  same  from  above 
downward,  and  about  3  mm.  across.  In  its  lateral  or  tymyanic  wall  is  the  fenestra 
yesttbuli,  closed,  in  the  fresh  state,  by  the  base  of  the  stapes  and  annular  ligament. 
On  its  medial  wall,  at  the  forepart,  is  a  small  circular  depression,  the  recessus 
sphsericus,  which  is  perforated,  at  its  anterior  and  inferior  part,  by  several  minute 
holes  (macula  cribrosa  media)  for  the  passage  of  filaments  of  the  acoustic  nerve 
to  the  saccule;  and  behind  this  depression  is  an  oblique  ridge,  the  crista  Tostibuli, 
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the  anterior  end  of  which  is  named  the  pyrvnid  at  the  Testtbalfl.  This  ridge  bit^^ 
cates  below  to  enclose  a  small  depression,  the  fosBa  eochleuis,  which  is  pofontted 
by  a  number  of  holes  for  the  passage  of  filaments  of  the  acoustic  nerve  which  supply 
the  vestibular  end  of  the  ductus  cochlearb.  As  the  hinder  part  of  the  medial  wall 
is  the  orifice  of  the  Minaadiietas  vestilnili,  which  extends  to  the  posterior  surface  of 


Fio.  B20.— Kftat  oaeoui  Ubyrintli.     Lilalalvln. 

the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  transmits  a  small  vein,  and  contains 
a  tubular  prolongation  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  the  doetos  enddTmplutieoi, 
which  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac  between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater  within  the  cranial 
cavity.  On  the  upper  wall  or  Toqf  is  a  transversely  oval  depression,  the  recentu 
elllptioas,  separated  from  the  recessus  sptuericus  by  the  crista  vestibuli  already 
mentioned.   The  pyramid  and  adjoining  part  of  the  recessua  elliptlcus  are  perforated 


CochUar  fe»e*lra 
Fro.  921.— loUrior  of  riilit  ormoua  Ubyrioth. 

by  a  number  of  holes  (macula  cribrosa  soperior).  The  apertures  in  the'pjTamid 
transmit  the  nerves  to  the  utricle ;  those  in  the  recessus  elliptlcus  the  nerves  to  the 
ampullie  of  the  superior  and  lateral  semicircular  ducts.  Behind  are  the  five  orifices 
of  the  semicircular  canals.  In  front  is  an  elliptical  opening,  which  communicates 
with  the  scala  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea. 
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The  B0117  SemieiTcnlw  Cuials  {canales  aermeircidaTes  ossei). — The  hony  semi- 
circular canals  are  three  in  number,  superior,  posterior,  and  lateral,  and  are  situated 
above  and  behind  the  vestibule.  They  are  unequal  in  length,  compressed  from  side 
to  side,  and  each  describes  the  greater  part  of  a  circle.  Each  measures  about 
0.8  mm.  in  diameter,  and  presents  a  dilatation  at  one  end,  called  the  ampulla,  which 
measures  more  than  twice  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  They  open  into  the  vestibule 
by  five  orifices,  one  of  the  apertures  being  common  to  two  of  the  canals. 


mMrctdar  eaiud 


if  the  esT  in  dw  ikull,  viewed  from  above.    The  tempon]  bone  ia  «on- 
th  drswn  in  from  a  com»ion  preparation.     (SpBlteholi.) 

The  superior  semicirenlar  caoal  (canalis  aemiciretdana  auperioT),  16  to  20  mm. 
in  length,  is  vertical  in  direction,  and  is  placed  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  which  its  arch 
forms  a  round  projection.  It  describes  about  two-thirds  of  a  circle.  Its  lateral 
extremity  is  ampullated,  and  opens  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vestibule;  the  oppo- 
site end  joins  with  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  canal  to  form  the  ems  commime, 
which  opens  into  the  upper  ^nd  medial  part  of  the  vestibule. 

The  posterior  semieireiilar  canal  (canalis  aerraeircvlaTis  posterior),  also  vertical,  is 
directed  backward,  nearly  parallel  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone; 
it  is  the  longest  of  the  three,  measuring  from  18  to  22  mm.;  its  lower  or  ampullated 
end  opens  into  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  vestibule,  its  upper  into  the  crus 
commune  already  mentioned. 

The  lateral  or  horuontal  canal  (canalis  semidrcutaria  UUeralia;  external  aemieiretdar 
canaJ)  is  the  shortest  of  the  three.  It  measures  from  12  to  15  mm.,  and  its  arch 
is  directed  horizontally  backward  and  lateralward;  thus  each  semicircular  canal 
stands  at  right  angles  to  the  other  two.    Its  ampullated  end  corresponds  to  the 
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upper  and  lateral  angle  of  the  vestibule,  just  above  the  fenestra  vestibuli,  whete 
it  opens  close  to  the  ampullated  end  of  the  superior  canal;  its  opposite  end  opens 
at  ^e  upper  and  back  part  of  the  vestibule.  The  lateral  caneJ  of  one  ear  is  very 
nearly  in  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  other;  while  the  superior  canal  of  one  ear 
is  nearly  parallel  to  the  posterior  canal  of  the  other. 


licirtmloT 


n  tba  tool  at  tha  mtdsil 


The  Cochlea  (Figs.  922,  923). — The  cochlea  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  common 
snaU-shell ;  it  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  labyrinth,  is  conical  in  form,  and  [Jaced 
almost  horizontally  in  front  of  the  vestibule;  its  apex  {cupuki)  is  directed  forward 
and  lateralward,  with  a  slight  inclination  downward,  toward  the  upper  and  front 
part  of  the  labyrittthic  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity;  its  baae  corresponds  with  the 
bottom  of  the  internal  acoustic  meatus,  and  is  perforated  by  numerous  apertures 
for  the  passage  of  the  cochlear  division  of  the  acoustic  nerve.  It  measures  about 
5  mm.  from  base  to  apex,  and  its  breadth  across  the  base  is  about  9  mm.  It  con- 
sists of  a  conical  shaped  central  axis,  the  modiolus ;  of  a  canal,  the  inner  wall  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  central  axis,  wound  spirally  around  it  for  two  turns  and  three- 
quarters,  from  the  base  to  the  apex;  and  of  a  delicate  lamina,  the  osseons  sinnl 
lamina,  which  projects  from  the  modiolus,  and,  following  the  windings  of  the  canal, 
partially  subdivides  it  into  two.  In  the  recent  state  a  membrane,  the  banlu 
membrane ,  stretches  from  the  free  border  of  this  lamina  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  bony 
cochlea  and  completely  separates  the  canal  into  two  passages,  which,  however, 
communicate  with  each  other  at  the  apex  of  the  modiolus  by  a  small  opening 
named  the  helicotrema. 

The  modiolus  is  the  conical  central  axis  or  pillar  of  the  cochlea.  Its  base  is  broad, 
and  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal  acoustic  meatus,  where  it  corresponds 
with  the  area  cochlese;  it  is  perforated  by  numerous  orifices,  which  transmit  fila- 
ments of  the  cochlear  division  of  the  acoustic  nerve;  the  nerves  for  the  first  turn 
and  a  half  pass  through  the  foramina  of  the  tractus  spiralis  foraminosus;  those 
for  the  apical  turn,  through  the  foramen  eentrale.  The  canals  of  the  tractus 
spiralis  foraminosus  pass  up  through  the  modiolus  and  successively  bend  outward 
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to  reach  the  attached  margin  of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea.  Here  they  become 
enlarged,  and  by  their  apposition  form  the  spiral  canal  of  the  modiolus,  which 
follows  the  course  of  the  attached  margin  of  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  and  lodges 
the  spiral  ganglion  (ganglion  of  Corti).  The  foramen  centrale  is  continued  into 
a  canal  which  runs  up  the  middle  of  the  modiolus  to  its  apex.  The  modiolus 
diminishes  rapidly  in  size  in  the  second  and  succeeding  coil. 

The  bony  canal  of  the  cochlea  takes  two  turns  and  three-quarters  around  the 
modiolus.  It  is  about  30  mm.  in  length,  and  diminishes  gradually  in  diameter 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  where  it  terminates  in  the  cupula,  which  forms  the 
apex  of  the  cochlea.  The  beginning  of  this  canal  is  about  3  mm.  in  diameter; 
it  diverges,  from  the  modiolus  toward  the  tympanic  cavity  and  vestibule,  and 
presents  three  openings.  One,  the  fenestra  cocbleas,  communicates  with  the  tym- 
panic cavity — in  the  fresh  state  this  aperture  is  closed  by  the  secondary  tympanic 
membrane;  another,  of  an  elliptical  form,  opens  into  the  vestibule.  The  third  is  the 
aperture  of  the  aqusediictus.  cochleae,  leading  to  a  minute  funnel-shaped  canal, 
which  opens  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone 
and  transmits  a  small  vein,  and  also  forms  a  communication  between  the 
subarachnoid  cavity  and  the  scala  tympani. 

The  osseous  spiral  lamina  (lamina  spiralis  ossea)  is  a  bony  shelf  or  ledge  which  pro- 
jects from  the  modiolus  into  the  interior  of  the  canal,  and,  like  the  canal,  takes  two- 
and  three-quarter  turns  around  the  modiolus.  It  reacjjes  about  half-way  toward 
the  outer  wall  of  the  tube,  and  partially  divides  its  cavity  into  two  passages  or 
scalse,  of  which  the  upper  is  named  the  scala  Testibnli,  while  the  lower  is  termed 
the  scala  tympani.  Near  the  summit  of  the  cochlea  the  lamina  ends  in  a  hook- 
shaped  process,  the  hamulus  lamina  spiralis;  this  assists  in  forming  the  boundary 
of  a  small  opening,  the  helicotrema,  through  which  the  two  scalae  communicate 
with  each  other.  From  the  spiral  canal  of  the  modiolus  numerous  canals  pass  out- 
ward through  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  as  far  as  its  free  edge.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  first  turn  a  second  bony  lamina,  the  secondary  spiral  lamina,  projects  inward 
from  the  outer  wall  of  the  bony  tube;  it  does  not,  however,  reach  the  primary 
osseous  spiral  lamina,  so  that  if  viewed  from  the  vestibule  a  narrow  fissure,  the 
yestibnle  fissure,  is  seen  between  them. 

The  osseous  labyrinth  is  lined  by  an  exceedingly  thin  fibro-serous  membrane; 
its  attached  surface  is  rough  and  fibrous,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  bone;  its 
free  surface  is  smooth  and  pale,  covered  with  a  layer  of  epithelium,  and  secretes 
a  thin,  limpid  fiuid,  the  perilymph.  A  delicate  tubular  process  of  this  membrane 
is  prolonged  along  the  aqueduct  of  the  cochlea  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura 
mater. 

The  Membranous  Labyrinth  (labyrintkus  membranaceiLs)  (Figs.  924, 925, 926). — 
The  membranous  labyrinth  is  lodged  within  the  bony  cavities  just  described, 
and  has  the  same  general  form  as  these;  it  is,  however,  considerably  smaller,  and 
is  partly  separated  from  the  bony  walls  by  a  quantity  of  fiuid,  the  perilymph.  In 
certain  places  it  is  fixed  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  The  membranous  labyrinth 
contains  fiuid,  the  endolymph,  and  on  its  walls  the  ramifications  of  the  acoustic 
nerve  are  distributed. 

Within  the  osseous  vestibule  the  membranous  labyrinth  does  not  quite  preserve 
the  form  of  the  bony  cavity,  but  consists  of  two  membranous  sacs,  the  utricle, 
and  the  saccule. 

The  Utricle  (tUrieulus). — ^The  utricle,  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
compressed  transversely,  and  occupies  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  vestibule, 
lying  in  contact  with  the  recessus  ellipticus  and  the  part  below  it.  That  portion 
which  is  lodged  in  the  recess  forms  a  sort  of  pouch  or  cul-de-sac,  the  fioor  and  ante- 
rior wall  of  which  are  thickened,  and  form  the  macula  acustica  utriculi,  which  receives 
the  utricular  filaments  of  the  acoustic  nerve.    The  cavity  of  the  utricle  communi- 
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cates  behind  with  the  semicircular  ducts  by  five  orifices.  From  its  anterior  wall  is 
given  off  the  ductus  utriculotaccularis,  which  opens  into  the  ductus  endolymphaticus. 
The  Saccule  (s€uxmlus), — ^The  saccule  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  vestibular  sacs; 
it  is  globular  in  form,  and  lies  in  the  recessus  sphsericus  near  the  opening  of  the 
scala  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea.  Its  anterior  part  exhibits  an  oval  thickening,  the 
macula  acustica  sacculi,  to  which  are  distributed  the  saccular  filaments  of  the 
acoustic  nerve.  Its  cavity  does  not  directly  communicate  with  that  of  the  utricle. 
From  the  posterior  wall  a  canal,  the  ductus  endolymphaticus,  is  given  off;  this  duct 
is  joined  by  the  ductus  utriculosaccularis,  and  then  passes  along  the  aquaeductus 
vestibuli  and  ends  in  a  blind  pouch  (saccus  endolymphaticus)  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
dura  mater.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  saccule  a  short  tube,  the  canalis  renmens 
of  Hensen,  passes  downward  and  opens  into  the  ductus  cochlearis  near  its  vestibular 
extremity  (Fig.  924). 


AMFULLiC 


DUCTUS 
ENDOLYMPHATICUS 

Pio.  024. — ^The  membranous  Ubyrinth.     (Enlarged.) 

The  Semicircnlar  Ducts  {dvctus  aemicircidares;  membrarums  semicircvlar  carudi\ 
(Figs.  926,  926). — ^The  semicircular  ducts  are  about  one-fourth  of  the  diameter 
of  the  osseous  canals,  but  in  number,  shape,  and  general  form  they  are  precisely 
similar,  and  each  presents  at  one  end  an  ampulla.  They  open  by  five  orifices  into 
the  utricle,  one  opening  being  common  to  the  medial  end  of  the  superior  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  posterior  duct.  In  the  ampullae  the  wall  is  thickened,  and  projects 
into  the  cavity  as  a  fiddle-shaped,  transversely  placed  elevation,  the  septoin  trans- 
▼ersum,  in  which  the  nerves  end. 

The  utricle,  saccule,  and  semicircular  ducts  are  held  in  position  by  numerous 
fibrous  bands  which  stretch  across  the  space  between  them  and  the  bony  walls. 

Struetiirs  (Fig.  927). — ^The  walls  of  the  utricle,  saccule,  and  semicircular  ducts  consist  of 
three  layers.  The  (mter  layer  is  a  loose  and  flocculent  structure,  apparently  composed  of  ordinary 
fibrous  tissue  containing  bloodvessels  and  some  pigment-cells.  The  middle  layeff  thidcer  and 
more  transparent,  forms  a  homogeneous  membrana  propria,  and  presents  on  its  internal  surface, 
especially  in  the  semicircular  ducts,  numerous  papilliform  projections,  which,  on  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid,  exhibit  an  appearance  of  longitudinal  fibrillation.  The  inner  layer  is  formed  of 
polygonal  nucleated  epithelial  cells.  In  the  maculse  of  the  utricle  and  saccule,  and  in  the  trans- 
verse septa  of  the  ampullte  of  the  semicircular  ducts,  the  middle  coat  is  thickened  and  the  epir 
thelium  is  columnar,  and  consists  of  supportinc  cells  and  hair  eella.  The  former  are  fusifonn, 
and  their  deep  ends  are  attached  to  the  membrana  propria,  while  their  free  extremities  aze 
united  to  form  a  thin  cuticle.  The  hair  cells  are  flask-shaped,  and  their  deep,  rounded  aids  do 
not  reach  the  membrana  propria,  but  lie  between  the  supporting  cells.  The  deep  part  of  each 
contains  a  large  nucleus,  while  its  more  superficial  part  is  granular  and  pigmented.  The  free  .-nd 
is  surmounted  by  a  long,  tapering,  hair-like  filament,  which  projects  into  the  cavity.    The 
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.  filaments  of  the  EtcouBtic  nerve  enter  these  parts,  and  having  pierced  the  outer  and  middle  layers, 
they  loae  their  medullary  sheaths,  and  their  axis-cylinders  ramify  between  the  hair  cells. 


i  I  r  to  r     M1SI718  IB  u       It 

Flo.  II2S.— Ri(ht  human  membTBDOua  Ubyriath.  nmovHl  fram  its  bony  eaelonu*  and  ilewvl  fiom  the  antaco-Ulwal 
upecc.     (G.  lUuiuB,) 

u  ss    118,9,10111' t     sre       str  *       3 


Fia.  920.— The  tune  rrom  the  postero-msdi^  Upset.     1,  LsUrsl  MmicircuUr  cbh^;  1',  its  ■mpulL&;  2,  P«te- 

lymphKliciu.  7.  Cuiilii  utriculoucculiirii.  8.  Nerve  to  unipuUkoI  niperior  cinil.  9.  Nerve  to  mmpullB  of  UtenU 
^hkI.  iO.  Nsrve  la  rocewuB  ulriFuU  (in  fig.  626.  the  thnie  brsDChM  eppeu  conJDined).  Iff,  Bndioc  of  oerve  In 
ncMBua  utiiculL  11.  Fsciiil  nerve.  12.  Lacen*  cochlea.  13,  Nerve  ot  cochlea  within  apiml  lamina.  14.  B«^Kr 
Dambrue.'  Ifi.  Narvs  Gbcra  to  macula  of  aucule.  16.  Nerve  to  ampulla  of  poelenor  eaoal.  17.  Saccule.  18. 
SeoondAr]'  membrane  of  tympanum.  19.  Cuslia  nuniene.  20.  Veetlbular  end  of  duotui  ooehlearia.  23.  Section 
o(  Uio  fBOBl  and  »ooii«tio  nerves  will " 
•ectlOD).    (O.  RetouaJ 
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Two  Bmall  rounded  bodies  termed  otOMBlft,  each  coneisttoK  of  a  mass  of  minute  crritaUiiK 
graina  of  carbonate  of  lime,  held  together  in  a  meeh  of  gelatinoua  tiaaue,  are  BUapend«d  in 
the  endolymph  in  contact  wSh  the  free  ends  of  the  hairs  projecting  from  the  macuUe.  AcMid- 
ing  to  Bowman,  a  calcareouttnaterial  ia  alao  sparingly  ecatterad  in  the  celii  lining  the  ampullB 
of  the  semicircular  ducta.     ^ 


ThA  Doctuz  Coehlearis  (membratioiu  cochlea;  acdla  media). — ^The  ductus  cochlearis 
consists  of  a  spirally  arranged  tube  enclosed  in  the  bony  canal  of  the  cochlea  and 
lying  along  its  outer  wall. 

As  already  stated,  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  extends  only  part  of  the  distance 
between  the  modiolus  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea,  while  the  buiUr  membniu 
stretches  from  its  free  edge  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea,  and  completes  the  roof 
of  the  scala  tympani.  A  second  and  more  delicate  membrane,  the  restibnUr  mem* 
braoe  {Rdttneri)  extends  from  the  thickened  periosteum  covering  the  osseous 
spiral  lamina  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  cQchlea,  where  it  is  attached  at  some  little 
distance  above  the  outer  edge  of  the  basilar  membrane.  A  canal  is  thus  shut  off 
between  the  scala  tympani  below  and  the  scala  vestibuli  above;  this  is  the  dnetiii 
cochlearis  or  scala  m«dia  (Fig.  928).  It  is  triangular  on  transverse  section,  its  roof 
being  formed  by  the  vestibular  membrane,  its  outer  wall  by  the  periosteum  lining 
the  bony  canal,  and  its  floor  by  the  membrana  basilaris  and  the  outer  part  of  the 
lamina  spiralis  ossea.  Its  extremities  are  closed;  the  upper  is  termed  the  Ufeu 
and  is  attached  to  the  cupula  at  the  upper  part  of  the  helicotrema;  the  lower  is 
lodged  in  the  recessus  cochlearis  of  the  vestibule.  Near  the  lower  end  the  ductus 
.  cochlearis  is  brought  into  continuity  with  the  saccule  by  a  narrow,  short  canal, 
the  canalls  reaniens  of  Hensen  (Fig.  924).  On  the  membrana  basilaris  is  situated 
the  spiral  organ  of  Corti.  The  vestibular  membrane  is  thin  and  hom<^neous, 
and  is  covered  on  its  upper  and  under  surfaces  by  a  layer  of  epithelium.  TTie 
periosteum,  forming  the  outer  wall  of  the  ductus  cochlearis,  is  greatly  thickened 
and  altered  in  character,  and  is  called  the  spiral  ligament.  It  projects  inward  bdov 
as  a  triangular  prominence,  the  basilar  crest,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  basilar  membrane;  immediately  above  the  crest  is  a  concavit}',  the 
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salens  sidralis  exteroiu.  The  upper  portion  of  the  spiral  ligament  contains  numerous 
capillary  loops  and  small  bloodvessels,  and  is  termed  the  stria  vasenUiis. 

The  osseous  spiral  lamina  consists  of  two  plates  of  bone,  and  between  these  are 
the  canals  for  the  transmission  of  the  filaments  of  the  acoustic  nerve.  On  the  upper 
plate  of  that  part  of  the  lamina  which  is  outside  the  vestibular  membrane,  the  perios- 
teum is  thickened  to  form  the  Umbos  lamitue  spiiaUs  (Fig.  929),  this  ends  externally 


in  a  concavity,  the  snlcns  spiralis  iatemos,  which  represents,  on  section,  the  form 
of  the  letter  C;  the  upper  part,  formed  by  the  overhanging  extremity  of  tiie  limbus, 
is  named  the  Testibnlar  lip;  the  lower  part,  prolonged  and  tftpering,  is  called  the 
tympanie  lip,  and  is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina  for  the  passage  of  the-cochlear 
nerves.  The  upper  surface  of  the  vestibular  Up  is  intersected  at  right  angles  by  a 
number  of  furrows,  between  which  are  numerous  elevations;  these  present  the 
appearance  of  tketh.  along  the  free  surface  and  margin  of  the  lip,  and  have  been 


Fio.  920.— Floor 


named  by  Kuscbke  the  anditorr  t«eth  (Fig.  930).  The  limbus  is  covered  by  a  layer 
of  what  appears  to  be  squamous  epithelium,  but  the  deeper  parts  of  the  cells  with 
their  contained  nuclei  occupy  the  intervals  between  the  elevations  and  between  the 
auditory  teeth.  This  layer  of  epithelium  is  continuous  on  the  one  hand  witii  that 
lining  the  sulcus  spiralis  internus,  and  on  the  other  with  that  covering  the  under 
surlace  of  the  vestibular  membrane. 
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Builu  Membruw. — The  basilar  membrane  stretches  from  the  tympanic  iip  of 
the  osseous  spiral  lamina  to  the  basilar  crest  and  consists  of  two  parts,  an  inner 
and  an  outer.  The  imier  is  thin,  and  is  named  the  zona  arcnata ;  it  supports  tlie  spiral 
organ  of  Corti.  The  outer  is  thicker  and  striated,  and  is  termed  the  una  pectiuu. 
The  under  surface  of  the  membrane  is  covered  by  a  Uyer  of  vascular  connective 
tissue;  one  of  the  vessels  in  this  tissue  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  rest,  and  is 
Darned  the  tm  spirale;  it  lies  below  Corti's  tumiel. 


— Limbiu  lamiiuB  (pInUa  and   tDembnua  bwdluis.     (Scfaemsti..,     ..  .  . 
Qft  BpirftUa  OAMtk     2.  limbus  '■■■**"*  BpLralu,  with  o,  tfae  t«cth  o1  tm  firat  k 

■rowiir,  c",  tJninWrdeo-  ■  '^■'         "       ' 

labium  VHtibulAre.  uid  _   , , ^_, _. . _. ,,^ ^^ 

with  a»  ita  byaliae  Uyer,  5,  itA  conoflcCive-tiaHua  I&yer,   7,  Aroh  of  ipiraL  orna.  wiUi  7'.  tta  LDoer  rod.  lud 
r  rod.    S.  Fset  □!  th«  tnMmal  rod*,  from  wbioh  the  osUi  Bra  rgmofod.    B.  Feat  of  Iha  eilanal  nda.   10. 


m  apiralia.  with  a,  tba  teeth  of  the  firat  row;  t,  V.  the  Budltuy  uell 
■Dd  the  DsLlg  wbicH  va  lod^  ia  them.     3.  8ulciua^iu*liiiol<ni<ii 


OuUr  hair  etIU 


Chnnigh  tha  apinl  argui  ot  Coiti.     Macnifiad.     {G.  Retnua.) 

The  spiral  otgux  ol  Corti  {orgaiwn  spirale  [Corti];  organ  of  Corti)  {Pigs.  931,  933) 
b  composed  of  a  series  of  epithelial  structures  placed  upon  the  inner  part  of  the 
basilar  membrane.  The  more  central  of  these  structures  are  two  rows  of  rod-like 
bodies,  the  inmr  and  ooter  rods  or  pillars  ot  Corti.  The  bases  of  the  rods  are  supportetl 
on  the  basilar  membrane,  those  of  the  inner  row  at  some  distance  from  those  of  the 
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outer;  the  two  rows  incline  toward  each  other  and,  coming  into  contact  above, 
enclose  between  them  and  the  basilar  membrane  a  triangular  tunnel,  the  tannel 
of  Corti.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  inner  rods  is  a  single  row  of  hair  cells,  and  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  outer  rods  three  or  four  rows  of  similar  cells,  together  with  certain 
supporting  cells  termed  the  cells  of  Deiters  and  Hensen.  The  free  ends  of  the  outer 
hair  cells  occupy  a  series  of  apertures  in  a  net-like  membrane,  the  retknlar  memteaaa, 
and  the  entire  organ  is  covered  by  the  tectorial  membrane. 

Rods  of  Corti. — Each  of  these  consists  of  a  base  or  foot-plate,  and  elongated 
part  or  body,  and  an  upper  end  or  head ;  the  body  of  each  rod  is  finely  striated,  but 
in  the  head  there  is  an  oval  non-striated  portion  which  stains  deeply  with  carmine. 
Occupying  the  angles  between  the  rods  and  the  basilar  membrane  are  nucleated 
cells  which  partly  envelop  the  rods  and  extend  on  to  the  floor  of  Corti's  tunnel; 
these  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  undifferentiated  parts  of  the  cells  from  which  the 
rods  have  been  formed. 


IB  BDd  BubjaFent  Btructum.    (SEbsmstio.)    .4,  lotsniBl  rod  of  Corti,  wilh  a,  iU 

_, C.TunnslotCorli.    O.  Membr»iiab«Bi]BriB.   B,  Inner  hair  cbIIb.    1. 1'.    Intarn*! 

SDH  eiternal  bordera  ol  the  raembrana  reticularia.  2,  2'.  2".  The  three  rowi  of  circular  hole*  {in  blu«).  a.  Pint  roir 
of  phalanges  (inyellow).  4,4',  4".  Secood,  third,  and  fourth  cdwb  of  pbalaaces  (.in  red).  6,e'.fl",  The  three  rowt 
of  outer  hair  cellj  CiD  blue).    7,  7',  T".  Celli  of  0«iur&    8.  Celleol  Beiuen  and  CUudiiu.     (Teatul.) 

The  inner  rods  number  nearly  6000,  and  their  bases  rest  on  the  basilar  membrane 
close  to  the  tympanic  lip  of  the  sulcus  spiralis  intemus.  The  shaft  or  body  of  each 
is  sinously  curved  and  forms  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees  with  the  basilar  mem- 
brane. The  head  resembles  the  proximal  end  of  the  ulna  and  presents  a  deep 
concavity  which  accommodates  a  convexity  on  the  head  of  the  outer  rod.  The 
head-piate,  or  portion  overhanging  the  concavity,  overlaps  the  head-plate  of  the 
outer  rod. 

The  outer  rods,  nearly  4000  in  number,  are  longer  and  more  obliquely  set  than  the 
inner,  forming  with  the  basilar  membrane  an  angle  of  about  40  degrees.  Their 
heads  are  convex  internally;  they  fit  into  the  concavities  on  the  heads  of  the  inner 
rods  and  are  continued  outward  as  thin  flattened  plates,  termed  phaluigeal  processes, 
which  unite  with  the  phalangeal  processes  of  Deiters'  cells  to  form  the  reticular 
membrane. 

Hair  Cells. — The  hair  cells  are  short  columnar  cells;  their  free  ends  are  on  a  level 

with  the  heads  of  Corti's  rods,  and  each  is  surmounted  by  about  twenty  hair-like 

processes  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  with  its  concavity  directed  inward. 

The  deep  ends  of  the  cells  reach  about  half-way  along  Corti's  rods,  and  each  con- 

fi7 
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tains  a  large  nucleus;  in  contact  with  the  deep  ends  of  the  hair  cells  are  the  terminal 
filaments  of  the  cochlear  division  of  the  acoustic  nerve.  The  inner  hair  ceUs  are 
arranged  in  a  single  row  on  the  medial  side  of  the  inner  rods,  and  their  diameters 
being  greater  than  those  of  the  rods  it  follows  that  each  hair  cell  is  supported  by 
more  than  one  rod.  The  free  ends  of  the  inner  hair  cells  are  encircled  by  a  cuticular 
membrane  which  is  fixed  to  the  heads  of  the  inner  rods.  Adjoining  the  inner 
hair  cells  are  one  or  two  rows  of  columnar  supporting  cells,  which,  in  turn,  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  cubical  cells  lining  the  sulcus  spiralis  internus.  The  outer  hair  cells 
number  about  12,000,  and  are  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  inner.  In  the  basal  coil 
of  the  cochlea  they  are  arranged  in  three  regular  rows;  in  the  apical  coil,  in  four, 
somewhat  irregular,  rows. 

Between  the  rows  of  the  outer  hair  cells  are  rows  of  supporting  cells,  called  the 
cells  of  Deiters;  their  expanded  bases  are  planted  on  the  basilar  membrane,  while 
*  the  opposite  end  of  each  presents  a  clubbed  extremity  or  phalangeal  process.  Imme- 
diately to  the  outer  side  of  Deiters'  cells  are  five  or  six  rows  of  columnar  cells,  the 
supportmc  cells  of  Hensen.  Their  bases  are  narrow,  while  their  upper  parts  are 
expanded  and  form  a  rounded  elevation  on  the  floor  of  the  ductus  cochlearis. 
The  columnar  cells  lying  outside  Hensen's  cells  are  termed  the  cells  of  daudins. 
A  space  exists  between  the  outer  rods  of  Corti  and  the  adjacent  hair  cells;  this  is 
called  the  space  of  Noel. 

The  ^ticular  lamina  (Fig.  932)  is  a  delicate  frame-work  perforated  by  rounded 
holes  which  are  occupied  by  the  free  ends  of  the  outer  hair  cells.  It  extends  from 
the  heads  of  the  outer  rods  of  Corti  to  the  external  row  of  the  outer  hair  cells,  and 
is  formed  by  several  rows  of  "  minute  fiddle-shaped  cuticular  structures,"  called  pha- 
langes, between  which  are  circular  apertures  containing  the  free  ends  of  the  hair  cells. 
The  inner  most  row  of  phalanges  consists  of  the  phalangeal  processes  of  the  outer 
rods  of  Corti;  the  outer  rows  are  formed  by  the  modified  free  ends  of  Deiters'  cells. 

Covering  the  sulcus  spiralis  internus  and  the  spiral  organ  of  Corti  is  the  tectorial 
membrane,  which  is  attached  to  the  limbus  laminse  spiralis  close  to  the  iimer  edge 
X)f  the  vestibular  membrane.  Its  inner  part  is  thin  and  overlies  the  auditory  teeth 
of  Huschke;  its  outer  part  is  thick,  and  along  its  lower  surface,  opposite  the  inner 
hair  cells,  is  a  clear  band,  named  Hensen's  stripe,  due  to  the  intercrossing  of  its  fibers. 
The  lateral  margin  of  the  membrane  is  much  thinner.  Hardesty^  considers  the 
tectorial  membrane  as  the  vibrating  mechanism  in  the  cochlea.  It  is  inconceivably 
delicate  and  flexible;  far  more  sensitively  flexible  in  the  transverse  than  in  the 
longitudinal  direction  and  the  readiness  with- which  it  bends  when  touched  is  beyond 
description.  It  is  ectodermal  in  origin.  It  consists  of  fine  colorless  fibers  embedded 
in  a  transparent  matrix  (the  matrix  may  be  a  variety  of  soft  keratin),  of  a  soft 
collagenous,  semisolid  character  with  marked  adhesiveness.  The  general  transwrse 
direction  of  the  fibers  inclines  from  the  radius  of  the  cochlea  toward  the  apex. 

The  acoustic  nerve  (n.  acusticus;  auditory  nerve  or  nerve  of  hearing)  divides  near 
the  bottom  of  the  internal  acoustic  meatus  into  an  anterior  or  cochlear  and  a 
posterior  or  vestibular  branch. 

The  vestibular  nerve  (n.  vestibularis)  supplies  the  utricle,  the  saccule,  and  the 
ampullae  of  the  semicircular  ducts.  On  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  within  the  internal 
acoustic  meatus,  is  a  ganglion,  the  vestibular  ganglion  (ganglion  of  Scarpa);  the 
fibers  of  the  nerve  arise  from  the  cells  of  this  ganglion.  On  the  distal  side  of  the 
ganglion  the  nerve  splits  into  a  superior,  an  inferior,  and  a  posterior  branch.*  The 
filaments  of  the  superior  branch  are  transmitted  through  the  foramina  in  the  area 
vestibularis  superior,  and  end  in  the  macula  of  the  utricle  and  in  the  ampullee 
of  the  superior  and  lateral  semicircular  ducts;  those  of  the  inferior  branch  traverse 

1  American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  1908.  viii. 

'  The  nerve  sometimes  splits  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  ganglion,  and  the  latter  is  then  divided  into  three  parts, 
one  on  each  branch  of  the  nerve. 
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the  foramina  in  the  area  vestibularis  inferior,  and  end  in  the  macula  of  the  saccule. 
The  posterior  branch  runs  through  the  foramen  singulare  at  the  postero-inferior 
part  of  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  and  divides  into  filaments  for  the  supply  of  the 
ampulla  of  the  posterior  semicircular  duct. 

The  cochlear  nem  (n.  cocklearia)  divides  Into  numerous  filaments  at  the  base  of  the 
modiolus;  those  for  the  basal  and  middle  coils  pass  through  the  foramina  in  the 
tractus  spiralis  foraminosis,  those  for 

the  apical  coil  through  thecanalis  cen-  ^     ,  Nvnefihari  pauino  out 

tmlis  and  th,  nerves  bend  ontwarf  to  "^ST    ^  JfE^^^i!^' 

pass  between  the  lamellce  of  the  osseous 
spiral   lamina.    Occupying  the   spiral 
canal    of   the   modiolus   is   the  spiral 
ganglion    of   the    cochlea   {ganglion  of 
Corti)  (Fig.  933),  consisting  of  bipolar 
nerve  cells,  which  constitute  the  cells 
of  origin  of  this  nerve.    Reaching  the 
outer  edge  of  the  osseous  spiral  lamina, 
the  fibers  of  the  nerve  pass  through 
the  foramina  in  the  tympanic  lip ;  some 
end  by  arborizing  around  the  bases  of      ^"''  * 
the  inner  hair  cells,  while  others  pass 
between  Corti's  rods  and  across  the  tunnel,  to  end  in  a  similar  manner  in  relation 
to  the  outer  hair  cells.    The  cochlear  nerve  gives  ofiF  a  vestibular  branch  to 
supply  the  vestibular  end  of  the  ductus  cochlearis;  the  filaments  of  this  branch  pass 
through  the  foramina  in  the  fossa  cochlearis  (page  1048). 

Teaseh-^The  arterieg  of  the  labrrintii  are  the  internal  auditory,  from  the  basilar,  and  the 
stylomastoid,  from  the  poeterior  auricular.  The  internal  auditory  artery  divides  at  the  bottom 
of  the  internal  acouatic  meatua  into  two  branches:  cochlear  and  vestibular.  The  cochlear 
branch  subdivides  into  twelve  or  fourteen  twigs,  which  traverse  the  canals  in  the  modiolus, 
and  are  distributed,  in  the  form  of  a  capillary  net-work,  in  the  lamina  spiralis  and  basilar  mem- 
brane.   The  vestibular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  utricle,  saccule,  and  semicircular  ducts. 

The  velas  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canab  accompany  the  arteries,  and,  receiving 
those  of  the  cochlea  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus,  unite  to  form  the  internal  auditory  veins  which 
end  in  the  poeterior  part  of  the  superior  petrosal  sinus  or  in  the  trsnsvene  sinus. 


PEBIPHEKAl  ITRMINATIONS  Or  NERVES  OF  GENERAL  SENSATIONS. 

The  peripheral  terminations  of  the  nerves  associated  with  general  seneations,  i.  e.,  the  mus- 
cular sense  and  the  senses  of  heat,  cold,  pain,  and  pressure,  are  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  body.  These  nerves  may  end  free  among  the  tissue  elements,  or  in  tpedal  end-organa  where 
the  terminal  nerve  filaments  are  enclosed  in  capsules. 

Free  nerve-andlnrs  occur  chiefly  in  the  epidermis  and  in  the  epithehum  covering  certain 
mucous  membranes;  they  are  well  seen  also  in  the  stratified  squamous  epithelium  of  the  cornea, 
and  are  also  found  in  the  root-sheaths  and  papilUe  of  the  hairs,  and  around  the  bodies  of  the 
sudoriferous  glands.  When  the  nerve  fiber  approaches  its  termieation,  the  medullary  sheath 
suddenly  disappears,  leaving  only  the  ajds-cylinder  surrounded  by  the  neurolemma.  After  a  time 
the  fiber  loses  its  neurolemma,  and  consists  only  of  an  axis-cylinder,  which  can  be  seen,  in 
preparations  stained  with  chloride  of  gold,  to  be  made  up  of  fine  varicose  fibrillffi.  Finally,  the 
axis-cylinder  breaks  up  into  its  constituent  fibrills  which  often  present  regular  varicosities  and 
anastomose  with  one  another,  and  end  in  small  knobs  or  disks  between  the  epithelial  cells. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  classed  the  tactile  disks  described  by  Merkel  as  occurring  in  the 
epidermis  of  the  pig's  snout,  where  the  fibrillce  of  the  aras-cylind^  end  in  cup-shtqied  disks  in 
appoaition  with  large  eplthehal  cells. 

The  special  end-or^ana  exhibit  great  variety  in  size  and  shape,  but  have  one  feature  in  common, 
viz.,  the  terminal  nerve  fibrillffi  are  enveloped  by  a  capsule.  Included  in  this  group  are  the  end- 
bulba  of  Krause,  the  corpuscles  of  Grandry,  of  Pacini,  of  Golgi  and  MaiKOni,  of  Wagner  and 
Meisener,  and  the  neurotendinous  and  neuromuscular  spindles. 
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The  and-bnlba  of  Eniuo  (Pig.  934)  are  minute  cylindric&I  or  oval  bodies,  conaiMiiig  of « 
capaule  formed  by  the  expanaioD  of  the  connective-tissue  sheath  of  a  medullated  fiber,  uid 
containing  a  soft  semiSuid  core  in  which  the  axis-cylindtt 
terminates  either  in  a  bulbous  extremity  or  in  a  ccnled-up 
plexiform  mass.  End-bulbs  are  found  in  the  coDJuncUva 
of  the  eye  (where  they  are  BphHvidal  in  shape  in  man,  but 
cylindrical  in  most  other  animals),  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lips  and  tongue,  and  in  the  epineuriuni  d 
nerve  trunlis.  They  are  also  found  in  the  penis  and  Ibe 
clitoris,  and  have  received  the  name  of  (onital  eoipuelN; 
in  these  situations  they  have  a  nmlberry-lite  appearance, 
being  constricted  by  connective-tiasue  septa  into  from  two 
to  eiK  knob-like  masses.  In  the  synovial  membranes  ol 
certain  joints,  e.  g.,  those  of  the  fingers,  rounded  or  oval' 
end-bulbs  occur,  and  are  designated  arbcnlar  and-bnlbi. 

The  taetO*  eotpUKlM  of  Qraadir  occur  in  thepapillsof 
the  beak  and  tongue  of  birds.    Each  consists  of  a  cspGule 
composed  of  a   very   delicate,  nucleated   membrane,  and 
contains  two  or  more  granular,  somewhat,  flattened  celb; 
nawfiber  between  these  cells  the  axis-cylinder  ends  in  flattened  didu. 

F,n  0S4     s-nrf  h„ih  n.  Kr.„-     (R-i.i   1        "^^^  TvAi^M3i  corpoK^M    (Fig.  936)    are  found  in  the 
iia.  »«.-t,«i-buib  ot  Hniw.     (Kiem.)      gubcutaneous  tissue  on  the  nerves  of  the  palm  of  the  haixl 
and  sole  of  the  foot  and  in  the  genital  organs  of  both  sexes; 
they  also  occur  in  coimection  with  the  nerves  of  the  joints,  and  in  some  other  situations,  as  in 
the  mesentery  and  pancreas  of  the  cat  and  along  the  tibia  of  the  rabbit.    Each  of  these  cor- 
puscles is  attached  to  and  encloses  the  (emii- 
nation  of  a  single  nerve  6ber.    The  corpuscle, 
which  is  perfectly  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
(and  which  can  be  most  easily  demonstrsled 
in  the  mcEentery  of  a  cat),  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  lamellse  or  capsules  arranged  n>ore  or 
less  concentrically  around  a  central  clear  space, 
in  which  the  nerve  fiber  is  contained.    Eadi 
lamella  is  composed  of  bundles  of  fine  conneo 
tive-tissue  fibers,  and  is  lined  on  its  inner  sur- 
face by  a  single  layer  of  flattened  epithelioid 
cells.    The  central  clear  space,  which  is  elon- 
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gated  or  cylindrical  in  shape,  is  filled  with  a  transparent  core,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  azis- 
cylinder  traverses  the  space  to  near  its  distal  extremity,  where  it  ends  in  one  or  more  small 
knobs.  Todd  and  Bowman  have  described  minute  arteries  as  entering  by  the  sides  of  the 
nerves  and  forming  capillary  loopp  in  the  intercapsular  spaces,  and  even  penetrating  into  the 

central  space. 
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Herbat  has  dwcribed  a  nerve-eoding  Bomewhat  similar  to  the  Padnian  corpuscle,  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tongue  of  the  duck,  and  in  some  other  situations.  It  differs,  however,  from 
the  Pacinian  corpuscle,  in  being  smaller,  in  its  capaulea  being  more  closely  approximated,  and 
especially  in  the  act  that  the  axis-cylinder  in  the  central  clear  space  is  coated  with  a  continuous 
row  of  nuclei.     These  bodies  are  known  as  the  coipnaelea  of  Herbat. 

The  COrpnacl«S  of  Qolci  Mid  Hainml  are  found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  pulp  of 
the  fingers.  They  differ  from  Pacinian  corpueclea  in  that  their  capsules  are  thinner,  their  con- 
tained cores  thicker,  and  in  the  latter  the  aris-cylinders  ramify  more  extensively  and  end  in 
flat  expansions. 

The  tactile  corptucJan  ol  Wkfiwr  «nd  MoUanw  (Fig.  936)  are  oval-shaped  bodies.  Each- 
is  enveloped  by  a  connective-tissue  capsule,  and  impn^ect  membranous  septa  derived  from  this 
penetrate  the  interior.  The  axis-cylinder  passes  through  the  capsule,  and  after  making  several 
spiral  turns  around  the  body  of  the  corpuscle  ends  in  small  globular  or  pyriform  enlargements. 
These  tactile  corpuscles  occur  in  the  papillie  of  the  corium  of  the  hand  and  foot,  the  front  of 
the  forearm,  the  skin  of  the  lips,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  and  the  skin  of  the  mammary  papilla. 

Nerve  fibers 
Terming  Ta,nifie«tio^  \  Co„neaiveti*»^  sh^OK 

of  axU  afiittdtra  '.  ! 


Fin,  S37.— Narrc  eoding  of  Ruffiol.      (A/Uc  A.  RuSol.) 

CoipnselM  Ot  Rnfflni. — Ruffini  described  a  special  variety  of  nerve-ending  in  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue  of  the  human  finger  (Fig.  937);  they  are  principally  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
corium  with  th«i  subcutaneous  tissue.  They  are  oval  in  shape,  and  consist  of  strong  connective- 
tissue  sheaths,  inside  which  the  nerve  fib«8  divide  into  numerous  branches,  which  show  vari- 
coaitiee  and  end  in  small  free  knobs. 

The  nemotendinona  apiadlea  (organ*  o^  Golgi)  are  chiefly  found  near  the  junctions  of  tendons 
and  muscles.  Each  is  enclosed  in  a  capsule  which  contains  a  number  of  enlarged  tendon  fasciculi 
(inirafuscd  faseiciili).  One  or  more  nerve  fibers  perforate  the  side  of  the  capsule  and  IW  their 
medullary  sheaths;  the  axis-cylinders  subdivide  and  end  between  the  tendon  fibers  in  irregular 
disks  or  varicosities  (Fig.  838). 


Fia.  93S. — Orgu  of  Co1(i  (oBuroteadiiiaus  spindle)  from  Ihs  bmnui  t< 

The  nmuomtiBCDlaT  ^indlM  are  present  in  the  majority  of  voluntary  muscles,  and  consist 
of  Broall  bundles  of  peculiar  muscular  fibers  {inlrafuaal  fibers),  embryonic  in  type,  invested  by 
capsules,  within  which  nerve  fibers,  experimentally  shown  to  be  sensory  in  origin,  terminate. 
These  neuromuscular  spindles  vary  in  length  from  0.8  mm.  to  5  mm.,  and  have  a  distinctly 
fusiform  appearance.     The  large  medullated  nerve  fibers  passing  to  the  end-oi^an  are  from 
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one  to  three  or  four  in  number;  entering  the  fibrous  capsule,  they  divide  several  timo,  and, 
toeing  their  medullary  sheaths,  ultimately  end  in  naked  Bjds-cylinda^  encircling  the  iDtrsftm) 
fibere  by  flattened  expansions,  or  irregular  ovoid  or  rounded  disks  (Fig.  939).  Neuroaasmlu 
spindles  have  not  yet  been  demonstrated  in  the  tongue  muscles,  and  only  a  few  exist  in  (lia 
ocular  muscles. 


iKle  gpuuUs  of  an  xlult  rM~     (AfUir  Ruffini.) 

THE  COMMON  mTEQUMENT  (INTIOUMBNTDM  COHHDHE;  SEOO. 

The  intefament  (Fig.  940)  covers  the  hody  and  protects  the  deeper  tissues  from 
injury,  froni  drjing  and  from  invasion  by  foreign  organisms;  it  contains  the  pe^ 
ipheral  endings  of  many  of  the  sensory  nerves;  it  plaj-s  an  important  part  in  the 
regulation  of  the  body  temperature,  and  has  also  limited  excretory  and  absorbing 
pow-ers.  It  consists  principally  of  a  layer  of  vascular  connective  tissue,  named  the 
corinm  or  chUb  vera,  and  an  external  covering  of  epithelium,  termed  the  epidmnli 
or  caticle.  On  the  surface  of  the  former  layer  are  sensitive  and  TaBcular  p&pilliB; 
within,  or  beneath  it,  are  certain  organs  with  special  functions :  namely,  the  sodorit- 
eious  and  sebaceous  {lands,  and  the  hair  follicles. 

The  epidennis,  caticle,  or  scarf  skin  is  non-vascular,  and  consists  of  stratified 
epithelium  (Fig.  941),  and  is  accurately  moulded  on  the  papOlary  layer  of  the  corium. 
It  varies  in  thickness  in  different  parts.  In  some  situations,  as  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  it  is  thick,  hard,  and  horny  in  texture.  This  may  be  in 
a  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  these  parts  are  exposed  to  intermittent  pressure, 
but  that  this  is  not  the  only  cause  is  proved  by  the  tact  that  the  condition  exists 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  at  birth.  The  more  superficial  layers  of  cells,  called 
the  liorti7  layer  (stratum  comeum),  may  be  separated  by  maceration  from  a  deeper 
stratum,  which  is  called  the  stratum  mncoeiim,  and  which  consists  of  several  layers 
of  differently  shaped  cells.  The  free  surface  of  the  epidermb  is  marked  by  a 
net-work  of  linear  furrows  of  variable  size,  dividing  the  surface  into  a  number  of 
polygonal  or  lozenge-shaped  areas.  Some  of  these  furrows  are  large,  as  opposite  the 
flexures  of  the  joints,  and  correspond  to  the  folds  in  the  corium  produced  by  move- 
ments. In  other  situations,  as  upon  the  back  of  the  hand,  they  are  exceedingly 
fine,  and  intersect  one  another  at  various  angles.  Upon  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the 
hands  and  fingers,  and  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  epidermal  ridges  are  very  dis- 
tinct, and  are  disposed  in  cur\es;  they  depend  upon  the  large  size  and  peculiar 
arrangements  of  the  papillffi  upon  which  the  epidennis  is  placed.  The  function 
of  these  ridges  is  primarily  to  increase  resistance  between  contact  surfaces  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  slipping  whether  in  walking  or  prehension.  The  direction 
of  the  ridges  is  at  right  angles  with  the  force  that  tends  to  produce  slipping  or  to 
the  resultant  of  such  forces  when  these  forces  vary  in  direction.'    In  each  individual 

1  Whipple,  Inci  I..,  The  Vrnlnl  Surfsre  of  the  Munmalian  Chiridium.  etc..  Zeil.  (.  M«ph.  u.  Aotbn^xiL' 
1904,  voT.  vii. 
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the  lines  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  thumbs  form  distinct  patterns  unlike  those  of 
any  other  person.  A  method  of  determining  the  identity  of  a  criminal  is  based  on 
this  fact,  impressions  ("finger-prints")  of  these  lines  being  made  on  paper  covered 
with  soot,  or  on  white  paper  after  first  covering  the  fingers  with  iiik.  The  deep 
surface  of  the  epidermis  is  accurately  moulded  upon  the  papillary  layer  ot  the 
corium,  the  papillte  being  covered  by  a  basement  membrane;  so  that  when  the 
epidermis  b  removed  by  maceration,  it  presents  on  its  under  surface  a  number  of 
pits  or  depressions  corresponding  to  the  papillse,  and  ridges  corresponding  to  the 
intervals  between  them.  Kne  tubular  prolongations  are  continued  from  this 
layer  into  the  ducts  of  the  sudoriferous  and  sebaceous  glands. 


Duct  of 
attdorijenmt 


Adipose  titiut 
ArUiy 


FlQ-  940. — A  diacrunmfttio  lactioiul  t[«w  of  tha  ilda  (maBliiABd). 

The  epidermis  consists  of  stratified  epithelium  which  is  arranged  in  four  layers 
from  within  outward  as  follows:  (a)  stratom  mucoBum,  (6)  stratum  graiialofnun,  (c) 
BtratDin  locidum,  and  {d)  stratum  comemn. 

The  stratum  mucosom  (mwxms  layer)  is  composed  of  several  layers  of  cells;  those 
of  the  deepest  layer  are  columnar  in  shape  and  placed  perpendicularly  on  the 
surface  of  the  basement  membrane,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  toothed  extrem- 
ities ;  this  deepest  layer  is  sometimes  termed  the  stratum  cermiuatiTmn ;  the  succeed- 
ing strata  consbt  of  cells  of  a  more  rounded  or  polyhedral  form,  the  contents  of 
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which  are  soft,  opaque,  granular,  and  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  These  are  known  as 
prickle  cells  because  of  the  bridges  by  which  they  are  connected  to  one  aDOtker. 
They  contain  fine  fibrils  which  are  continuous  across  the  connecting  processes 
with  corresponding  fibrils  in  adjacent  cells.  Between  the  bridges  are  6ne  intCT- 
cellular  clefts  serving  for  the  passage  of  IjTnph,  and  in  these  lymph  corpuscles  or 
pigment  granules  may  be  found. 

The  stratum  granolosum  comprises  two  or  thr^  layers  of  flattened  cells  whidi 
contain  granules  of  eleidin,  a  substance  readily  stained  by  hematoxylin  or  carmine, 
and  probably  an  intermediate  substance  in  the  formation  of  keratin.  They  u« 
supposed  to  be  cells  in  a  transitional  stage  between  the  protoplasmic  cells  of  the 
stratum  mucosum  and  the  horny  cells  of  the  superficial  layers. 

The  stratom  Incidnm  appears  in  section  as  a  homogeneous  or  dimly  striated  mem- 
brane, composed  of  closely  packed  cells  in  which  traces  of  flattened  nuclei  may  be 
found,  and  in  which  minute  granules  of  a  substance  named  keraiohyalin  are  present 


Btralwn  hieidum 
8hatum  granulontm 


Fia.  Ul. — SKtion  of  cpidermM.     (Ruvier.) 

The  stratum  comeum  {homy  layer)  consists  of  several  layers  of  homy  epithelial 
scales  in  which  no  nuclei  are  discernible,  and  which  are  unaffected  by  acetic  acid,  the 
protoplasm  having  become  changed  into  horny  material  or  keratin.  According  to 
Ranvier  they  contain  granules  of  a  material  which  has  the  characteristics  of  beeswai. 

The  black  color  of  the  skin  in  the  negro,  and  the  tawny  color  among  some  ot 
the  white  races,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  pigment  in  the  cells  of  the  epidermis. 
This  pigment  is  more  especially  distinct  in  the  cells  of  the  stratum  mucosum,  and 
is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  cells  of  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina.  As  the 
cells  approach  the  surface  and  desiccate,  the  color  becomes  partially  lost;  the 
disappearance  of  the  pigment  from  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epidermis  is, 
however,  difficult  to  explain. 

The  pigment  (melanin)  consists  of  dark  brown  or  black  granules  of  very  small 
size,  closely  packed  together  within  the  cells,  but  not  involving  the  nucleus. 

The  main  purpose  served  by  the  epidermis  is  that  of  protection,  as  the  surfsa 
is  worn  away  new  cells  are  supplied  and  thus  the  true  skin,  the  vesseb  and  nerves 
which  it  contains  are  defended  from  damage. 
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The  Coriom,  Cntis  Vera,  Dennia,  or  Tra«  Skin  is  tougfi,  flexible,  and  highly 
elastic.  It  varies  in  thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  it  is  very 
thick  Id  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet;  thicker  on  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  body  than  on  the  front,  and  on  the  lateral  than  on  the  medial  sides  of  the 
limbs.    In  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  and  penis  it  is  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate. 

It  consists  of  felted  connective  tissue,  with  a  varying  amount  of  elastic  fibers 
and  numerous  bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  The  connective  tissue  is 
arranged  in  two  layers:  a  deeper  or  retieulu,  and  a  superflclal  or  papilUr;.  Un- 
striped  muscular  fibers  are  found  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  corium,  wherever 
hairs  are  present,  and  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  penis, 
labia  majora,  and  nipples.  In  the  nipples  the  fibers  are  disposed  in  bands,  closely 
reticulated  and  arrai^ed  in  superimposed  laminte. 


Fio  012.— ThgdiatributioDoIthsblDodvcMebin  the  akin  of  thg  sole  of  thsloot.    (Spiliehali.) 

The  reticular  layer  {stratum  reticuUire;  deep  layer)  consists  of  strong  interlacing 
bands,  composed  chiefly  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  but  containing  some  fibers  of  yellow 
elastic  tissue,  which  vary  in  number  in  different  parts;  and  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles, which  are  often  to  be  found  flattened  against  the  white  fibrous  tissue  bundles. 
Toward  the  attached  surface  the  fasciculi  are  large  and  coarse,  and  the  areohe 
left  by  their  interlacement  are  large,  and  occupied  by  adipose  tissue  and  sweat 
glands.  Below  the  reticular  layer  is  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  which,  except 
in  a  few  situations,  contains  fat. 

The  papillair  layer  (straium  papiUare;  auperjusial  layer;  corpus  papiUare  of  tk« 
corium)  consists  of  numerous  small,  highly  sensitive,  and  vascular  eminences, 
the  papilla,  which  rise  perpendicularly  from  its  surface.  The  papillae  are  minute 
conical  eminences,  having  rounded  or  blunted  extremities,  occasionally  divided 
into  two  or  more  parts,  and  are  received  into  corresponding  pits  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  cuticle.  On  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  more  especially  in  parts 
endowed  with  slight  sensibility,  they  are  few  in  number,  and  exceedingly  minute;  but 
in  some  situation.-:,  as  upon  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  upon 
the  plantar  surfaces  of  the  feet  and  toes,  they  are  long,  of  large  size,  closely  aggre- 
gated together,  and  arranged  in  parallel  curved  lines,  forming  the  elevated  ridgea 
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seen  on  the  free  surface  of  the  epidermis.  Each  ridge  contains  two  rows  of  papillae, 
between  which  the  ducts  of  the  sudoriferous  glands  pass  outward  to  open  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  Each  papilla  consists  of  very  small  and  closely  interlacing 
bundles  of  finely  fibrillated  tissue,  with  a  few  elastic  fibers;  within  this  tissue  is  a 
capillary  loop,  and  in  some  papillae,  especially  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the 
fingers,  there  are  tactile  corpuscles. 

Development. — ^The  epidermis  and  its  appendages,  consisting  of  the  hairs,  nails, 
sebaceous  and  sweat  glands,  are  developed  from  the  ectoderm,  while  the  corium  or 
true  skin  is  of  mesodermal  origin.  About  the  fifth  week  the  epidermis  consists  of 
two  layers  of  cells,  the  deeper  one  corresponding  to  the  rete  mucosiun.  The  subcuta- 
neous fat  appears  about  the  fourth  month,  and  the  papillae  of  the  true  skin  about  the 
sixth.  A  considerable  desquamation  of  epidermis  takes  place  during  fetal  life,  and 
this  desquamated  epidermis,  mixed  with  sebaceous  secretion,  constitutes  the  vezniz 
caseosa,  with  which  the  skin  is  smeared  during  the  last  three  months  of  fetal  life.  The 
nails  are  formed  at  the  third  month,  and  begin  to  project  from  the  epidermis  about 
the  sixth.  The  hairs  appear  between  the  third  and  fourth  months  in  the  form  of 
solid  downgrowths  of  the  deeper  layer  of  the  epidermis,  the  growing  extremities 
of  which  become  inverted  by  papillary  projections  from  the  corium.  The  central 
cells  of  the  solid  downgrowths  undergo  alteration  to  form  the  hair,  while  the 
peripheral  cells  are  retained  to  form  the  lining  cells  of  the  hair-follicle.  About  the 
fifth  month  the  fetal  hairs  (lanaffo)  appear,  first  on  the  head  and  then  on  the  other 
parts;  they  drop  off  after  birth,  and  give  place  to  the  permanent  hairs.  The  cellular 
structures  of  the  sudoriferous  and  sebaceous  glands  are  formed  from  the  ectoderm, 
while  the  connective  tissue  and  bloodvessels  are  derived  from  the  mesoderm.  All 
the  sweat-glands  are  fully  formed  at  birth;  they  begin  to  develop  as  early  as  the 
fourth  month. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  skin  form  a  net-work  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  from  this 
net-work  branches  are  given  off  to  supply  the  sudoriferous  glands,  the  hair  follicles,  and  the 
fat.  Other  branches  unite  in  a  plexus  immediately  beneath  the  corium;  from  this  plexus,  fine 
capillary  vessels  pass  into  the  papilke,  forming,  in  the  smaller  ones,  a  single  capillary  loop,  but 
in  the  larger,  a  more  or  less  convoluted  vessel.  The  lyn^diatie  vesselii  of  the  skin  form  two 
net-works,  superficial  and  deep,  which  communicate  with  each  other  and  with  those  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  by  oblique  branches. 

The  nerves  of  the  skin  terminate  partly  in  the  epidermis  and  partly  in  the  corium;  their  different 
modes  of  ending  are  described  on  pages  1059  to  1061. 

THE  APFENDAQES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

The  appendages  of  the  skin  are  the  nails,  the  hairs,  and  the  sndorifermis  and 
sebaceous  glands  with  their  ducts. 

The  Nails  (ungues)  (Fig.  943)  are  flattened,  elastic  structures  of  a  homy  texture, 
placed  upon  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
Each  nail  is  convex  on  its  outer  surface,  concave  within,  and  is  implanted  by  a 
portion,  called  the  root,  into  a  groove  in  the  skin;  the  exposed  portion  is  called  the 
body,  and  the  distal  extremity  the  free  edge.  The  nail  is  firmly  adherent  to  the 
corium,  being  accurately  moulded  upon  its  surface;  the  part  beneath  the  body  and 
root  of  the  nail  is  called  the  nail  matrix,  because  from  it  the  nail  is  produced.  Under 
the  greater  partT>f  the  body  of  the  nail,  the  matrix  is  thick,  and  raised  into  a  series 
of  longitudinal  ridges  which  are  very  vascular,  and  the  color  is  seen  through  the 
transparent  tissue.  Near  the  root  of  the  nail,  the  papillae  are  smaller,  less  vascular, 
and  have  no  regular  arrangement,  and  here  the  tissue  of  the  nail  is  not  firmly 
adherent  to  the  connective-tissue  stratum  but  only  in  contact  with  it;  hence  this 
portion  is  of  a  whiter  color,  and  is  called  the  lunula  on  account  of  its  shape. 

The  cuticle  as  it  passes  forward  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  finger  or  toe  is 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  nail  a  little  in  advance  of  its  root;  at  the  extremit}'  of 
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the  finger  it  b  connected  with  the  under  surface  of  the  naU  a  little  behind  its  free 
edge.  The  cuticle  and  the  homy  substance  of  the  nail  (both  epidermic  structures) 
are  thus  directly  continuous  wi^  each  other.  The  superficial,  horny  part  of  the 
nail  consists  of  a  greatly  thickened  stratum  lucidum,  the  stratum  corneum  forming 
merely  the  thin  cuticular  fold  (epoorchiom)  which  overlaps  the  lunula;  the  deeper 
part  consists  of  the  stratum  mucosum.  The  cells  in  contact  with  the  papillae  of  the 
matrix  are  columnar  in  form  and  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  surface;  those 
which  succeed  them  are  of  a  rounded  or  polygonal  form,  the  more  superficial  ones 
becoming  broad,  thin,  and  flattened,  and  so  closely  packed  as  to  make  the  limits 
of  the  cells  very  indistinct.  The  nails  grow  in  length  by  the  proliferation  of  the 
cells  of  the  stratum  mucosum  at  the  root  of  the  nail,  and  in  tJiickness  from  that 
part  of  the  stratum  mucosum  which  underlies  the  lunula. 


Hairs  ipili)  are  found  on  nearly  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  are 
absent  from  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the 
terminal  phalanges,  the  glans  penis,  the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  and  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  labia.  They  vary  much  in  length,  thickness,  and  color  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  and  in  different  races  of  mankind.  In  some  parts,  as 
in  the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  they  are  so  short  as  not  to  project  beyond  the  follicles 
coutaitung  them;  in  others,  as  upon  the  scalp,  they  are  of  considerable  length; 
again,  in  other  parts,  as  the  eyelashes,  the  hairs  of  the  pubic  region,  and  the  whiskers 
and  beard,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  thickness.  Straight  hairs  are  stronger 
than  curly  hairs,  and  present  on  transverse  section  a  cylindrical  or  oval  outline; 
curly  hairs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  flattened.  A  hair  consists  of  a  root,  the  part  im- 
planted in  the  skin;  and  a  shaft  or  gcapns,  the  portion  projecting  from  the  surface. 

The  root  of  the  hair  (radix  pili)  ends  in  an  enlargement,  the  hair  bulb,  which  is 
whiter  in  color  and  softer  in  texture  than  the  shaft,  and  is  lodged  in  a  follicular 
involution  of  the  epidermis  called  the  hair  follicle  (Fig.  944).  When  the  hair  b  of 
considerable  length  the  follicle  extends  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  The 
hair  follicle  commences  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  with  a  funnel-shaped  opening, 
and  passes  inward  in  an  oblique  or  curved  direction — the  latter  in  curly  hairs — to 
became  dilated  at  its  deep  extremity,  where  it  corresponds  with  the  hair  bulb. 
Opening  into  the  follicle,  near  its  free  extremity,  are  the  ducts  of  one  or  more 
sebaceous  glands.  At  the  bottom  of  each  hair  follicle  is  a  small  conical,  vascular 
enunence  or  papilla,  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  found  upon  the  surface  of  the 
skin;  it  is  continuous  with  the  dermic  layer  of  the  follicle,  and  is  supplied  with 
nerve  fibrils.  The  hair  follicle  consists  of  two  coats — an  oatei  or  denmc,  and  an 
inner  or  epidermic. 

The  ooter  or  dermic  coat  is  formed  mainly  of  fibrous  tissue;  it  is  continuous 
with  the  corium,  is  highly  vascular,  and  supplied  by*  numerous  minute  nervous 
filaments.  It  consists  of  three  layers  (Fig.  945).  The  most  internal  is  a  hyaline 
basement  membrane,  which  is  well-marked  in  the  larger  hair  follicles,  but  is  not 
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very  distinct  in  the  follicles  of  minute  hairs;  it  is  limited  to  the  deeper  part  of  the 
follicle.  Outside  this  is  a  compact  layer  of  fibers  and  spindle-shaped  cells  arranged 
circularly  around  the  follicle;  this  layer  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  follicle 
as  high  as  the  entrance  of  the  ducts  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  Externally  b  a  thick 
layer  of  connective  tissue,  arranged  in  longitudinal  bundles,  forming  a  more 
open  texture  and  corresponding  to  the  reticular  part  of  the  cerium;  in  this  are 
contained  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves. 


SiniMtii  litdiim 
Straiam  (rmmiJoi 
Stratnn  maconn 


Cortex  of  hair 

Dermic  coat 
Innrr  root  theaA 
Qnlerrool  ih^Uh 


BOhofhair  Wtoo/Aoir 

PapiUaofhair 

U  follicLe^  tile  Amctoc  piB  nniadi; 

The  iimer  or  epidmnic  coat  is  closely  adherent  to  the  root  of  the  hair,  and  cod- 
sbts  of  two  strata  named  respectively  the  outer  and  Inner  root  sheaths;  the  former 
of  these  corresponds  with  the  stratum  mucosum  of  the  epidermis,  and  resembles 
it  in  the  rounded  form  and  soft  character  of  its  cells;  at  the  bottom  of  the  hair 
follicle  these  cells  become  continuous  with  those  of  the  root  of  thehair.  Theinaer 
root  sheath  consists  of  {!)  a  delicate  cuticle  next  the  hair,  composed  of  a  single 
layer  of  imbricated  scales  with  atrophied  nuclei;  (2)  one  or  two  layers  of  homy, 
flattened,  nucleated  cells,  known  as  Huxley's  layer ;  aud  (3)  a  single  layer  of  cubical 
cells  with  clear  flattened  nuclei,  called  Henle'g  layer. 

The  hair  bulb  is  moulded  over  the  papilla  and  composed  of  polyhedral  epithelial 
cells,  which  as  they  pass  upward  into  the  root  of  the  hair  become  elongated  and 
spindle-shaped,  except  some  in  the  center  which  remain  polyhedral.  Some  of 
these  latter  cells  contain  pigment  granules  which  give  rise  to  the  color  of  the  hair. 
It  occasionally  happens  that  these  pigment  granules  completely  fill  the  celb  in 
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the  center  of  the  bulb;  this  gives  rise  to  the  dark  tract  of  pigment  often  found, 

of  greater  or  less  leng^,  in  the  axis  of  the  hair. 
The  shaft  of  the  hali  {acapus  pUi)  consists,  from  within  outward,  of  three  parts, 

the  medulla,  the  cortex,  and  the  cutide.    The  mediill»  is  usually  wanting  in  the 

fine  hairs  covering  the  surface  of 

the  body,  and  commonly  in  those 

of  the  head.    It  b  more  opaque 

and  deeper  colored  than  the  coiv 

tex  when  viewed  by  transmitted 

light;  but  when  viewed  by  re- 
flected light  it  is  white.    It  is 

composed  of  rows  of  polyhedral 

cells,  containing  graniJes  of  elei- 

din  and  frequently  air  spaces. 

The  cortex  constitutes  the  chief 

part  of  the  shaft;  its  cells  are 

elongated    and   united   to  form 

flattened   fusiform  fibers   which 

contain  pigment  granules  in  dark 

hair,  and  air  in  white  hair.    The 

cuticle  consists  of  a  single  layer 

of  fiat  scales  which  overlap  one 

another  from  below  upward. 

Connected  with  the  hair  fol- 
licles are  minute  bundles  of  in- 
voluntary muscular  fibers,  termed 

the     Arrectores    pilonmi.      They 

arhe   from  the  superficial   layer 

of  the  corium,  and  are  inserted 

into   the  hair  follicle,  below  the 

entrance  of  the  duct  of  the  seba- 
ceous gland.    They  are  placed  on 

the  side  toward  which  the  hair 

slopes,  and  by  their  action  diminish  the  obliquity  of  the  follicle  and  elevate  the 
hair  (Fig.  944).'  The  sebaceous  gland  is  situated  in  the  angle  which  the  Arrector 
muscle  forms  with  the  superficial  portion  of  the  hair  follicle,  and  contraction  of  the 
muscle  thus  tends  to  squeeze  the  sebaceous  secretion  out  from  the  duct  of  the  gland. 
The  Sebaceoos  Glands  (glanduUs  sebacetE)  are  small,  sacculated,  glandular 
oi^ans,  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the  corium.  They  are  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  skin,  but  are  especially  abundant  in  the  scalp  and  face;  they  are  also  very 
numerous  around  the  apertures  of  the  anus,  nose,  mouth,  and  external  ear,  but  are 
wanting  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  Each  gland  consists  of  a 
single  duct,  more  or  less  capacious,  which  emerges  from  a  cluster  of  oval  or  fiask- 
shaped  alveoli  which  vary  from  two  to  five  in  number,  but  in  some  instances  there 
may  be  as  many  as  twenty.  Each  alveolus  is  composed  of  a  transparent  basement 
membrane,  enclosing  a  number  of  epithelial  cells.  The  outer  or  marginal  cells 
are  small  and  polyhedral,  and  are  continuous  with  the  cells  lining  the  duct.  The 
remainder  of  tiie  alveolus  is  filled  with  larger  cells,  containing  fat,  except  in  the 
center,  where  the  cells  have  become  broken  up,  leaving  a  cavity  filled  with  their 
debris  and  a  mass  of  fatty  matter,  which  constitutes  the  sebum  cotaneam.  The 
ducta  open  most  frequently  into  the  hair  follicles,  but  occasionally  upon  the  general 
surface,  as  in  the  labia  minora  and  the  free  margin  of  the  lips.    On  the  nose  and  face 


I.  945.— Tratuvens  aeotion  of  hair 
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the  glands  are  of  large  size,  distinctly  lobulated,  and  often  become  much  enlarged 
from  the  accumulation  of  pent-up  secretion.  The  tarsal  glands  of  the  eyelids  are 
elongated  sebaceous  glands  with  numerous  lateral  diverticula. 

The  Sadoriferoos  or  Sireat  Qlands  (glandidfe  audorifera)  are  found  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  skin,  and  are  situated  in  small  pits  on  the  under  surface  of  tLe 
corium,  or,  more  frequently,  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  surrounded  by» 
quantity  of  adipose  tissue.    Each  consists  of  a  single  tube,  the  deep  part  of  wliicii 
is  rolled  into  an  oval  or  spherical  ball,  named  the  body  of  the  gland,  while  the  super- 
ficial part,  or  doct,  traverses  the  corium 
and  cuticle  and  opens  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin  by  a  funnel-shaped  aperture. 
In  the  superficial  layers  of  the  corium 
the  duct  is  straight,  but  in  the  deeper 
layers  it  is  convoluted  or  even  twisted; 
-  where  the  epidermis  is  thick,  as  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet, 
the  part  of  the  duct  which  passes  through 
it  is  spirally  coiled.    The  size  of  the 
glands  varies.    They  are  especially  large 
in  those  regions   where  the  amount  of 
perspiration  is  great,  as  in  the  axiUie, 
where  they  form  a  thin,   manunillated 
Fia  .94a.~Bady<ii.riudarifsrou»-Kiudcutiii  vvioua    layer  of  a  reddish  color,  which  corre- 
^llEfc^Viu^i^¥S^^"»°USSTr^^^    spends  exactly  to  the  situation  of  the 
oM^^dTrl^^^^^  ^t^„°\%''^^     h^i'  '"  tl'is  region;  thfey  are  large  also 
Nobis  Bmitb.)  ID   the    groin.     Their  number   varies. 

They  are  very  plentiful  on  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  and  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  where  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  are  exceed- 
ingly regular,  and  open  on  the  curved  ridges;  they  are  least  numerous  in  the  neck 
and  back.  On  the  palm  there  are  about  370  per  square  centimeter;  on  the  back  of 
the  hand  about  200;  forehead  175,  breast,  abdomen  and  forearm  155,  and  on  the 
leg  and  back  from  60  to  80  per  square  centimeter.  Krause  estimates  the  total 
number  at  about  2,000,000.  The  average  number  of  sweat  glands  per  square 
centimeter  of  skin  area  in  various  races  as  shown  by  the  fingers  is  as  follows:' 

American  (wbit«) 558.2 

American  (negro) 597.2 

Filipino 653.6 

Moro ;     .     .      .     .     684.4 

Negrito  (adult) 709.2 

Hindu 738.2 

Negrito  (youth) 950.0 

They  are  absent  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  pw- 
puce  and  the  glans  penis.  The  tube,  both  in  the  body  of  the  gland  and  in  the  duct 
consists  of  two  layers — an  outer,  of  fine  areolar  tissue,  and  an  inner  of  epittwlinm 
(Fig.  946).  The  outer  layer  is  thin  and  is  continuous  with  the  superficial  stratum  of 
the  corium.  In  body  of  the  gland  the  epithelium  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cubical 
cells,  between  the  deep  ends  of  which  and  the  basement  membrane  is  a  layer 
of  longitudinallj'  or  obliquely  arranged  non-striped  muscular  fibers.  The  ducts  are 
destitute  of  muscular  fibers  and  are  composed  of  a  basement  membrane  lined  by  fc»"o 
or  three  layers  of  polyhedral  cells;  the  lumen  of  the  duct  is  coated  by  a  thin  cuticle. 
When  the  cuticle  is  carefully  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  corium,  the  ducts 
may  be  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  short,  thread-] ike. processes  on  its  under  surface. 
The  ceruminous  glands  of  the  external  acoustic  meatus  and  the  ciliary  glands  at 
the  margins  of  the  eyelids  are  modified  sudoriferous  glands. 

'  Clark  ud  IJiamDii,  AiwUiinJral  RKord,  IBIT.  lii. 
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NDER  this  heading  are  included  the  respintor;,  digestiTe,   and  aiOKenltftl 
ortans,  and  the  ductless  glanda. 

THE  KESPIBATORT  AFPAKATDS  (APPARATUS  BESPIBATOBIUS ; 
KKSPIRATORT  STSTEM). 

The  respiratory  apparatus  consists  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  hmgs,  and 
pleura. 

DeTelopment. — ^The  rudiment  of  the  respiratory  organs  appears  as  a  median 
longitudinal  groove  in  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx.  The  groove  deepens 
and  its  lips  fuse  to  form  a  septum  which  grows  from  below  upward  and  con- 
verts the  groove  into  a  tube,  the  larynro-tracheal  tube  (Fig.  947),  the  cephalic 
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Ftc.  1M7. — The  hnsd  snd  neck  ol  a  hunuui  gmbiyo  thirty-two  dnyc  old,  aem  tnira  the  ventnl  nirfkoe.    The  floor  d 
the  iDQuth  and  phuynx  have  been  removed.     (HU.) 

end  of  which  opens  into  the  pharynx  by  a  sUt-like  ^lerture  formed  by  the  persistent 
anterior  part  of  the  groove.  The  tube  is  lined  by  entoderm  from  which  the  epithe- 
lial lining  of  the  respiratory-  tract  is  developed.  The  cephalic  part  of  the  tube 
becomes  the  larynx,  and  its  next  succeeding  part  the  trachea,  while  from  its  caudal 
end  two  lateral  outgrowths,  the  right  and  left  lung  buds,  arise,  and  from  them  the 
bronchi  and  lungs  are  developed.  The  first  rudiment  of  the  larjTix  consists  of  two 
ujteaoid  swellings,  which  appear,  one  on  either  side  of  the  cephalic  end  of  the  laryngo- 
tracheal  groove,  and  are  continuous  in  front  of  the  groove  with  a  transverse  ridge 
(forenla  of  His)  which  lies  between  the  ventral  ends  of  the  third  branchial  arches 
and  from  which  the  epiglottis  is  subsequently  developed  (Figs.  980,  981).  After 
the  separation  of  the  trachea  from  the  esophagus  the  arytenoid  swellings  come 
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into  contact  with  one  another  and  with  the  back  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  larynx  assumes  the  form  of  a  T-shaped  cleft,  the  margins  of  the  cleft  adhere 
to  one  another  and  the  laryngeal  entrance  is  for  a  time  occluded.  The  mesodermal 
wall  of  the  tube  becomes  condensed  to  form  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  andtrachea. 
The  arytenoid  swellings  are  differentiated  into  the  arytenoid  and  comiculate  car- 
tilages, and  the  folds  joining  them  to  the  epiglottis  form  the  arj^epiglottic  folds 
in  which  the  cuneiform  cartilages  are  developed  as  derivatives  of  the  epiglottis. 
The  thyroid  cartilage  appears  as  two  lateral  plates,  each  chondrified  from  two 
centers  and  united  in  the  mid-ventral  line  by  membrane  in  which  an  additional 
center  of  chondrification  develops.  The  cricoid  cartilage  arises  from  two  cartD- 
aginous  centers,  which  soon  unite  ventrally  and  gradually  extend  and  ultimately 
fuse  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  tube. 

J.  Ernest  Frazer^  haa  made  an  important  investigation  on  the  development  of  the  larynx 
and  the  following  are  his  main  conclusions: 

The  opening  of  the  pulmonary  diverticulum  lies  betwe^i  the  two  fifth  arch  masses  and  behind 
a  "centnd  mass''  in  the  middle  line — the  proximal  end  of  the  diverticulum  is  compressed  between 
the  fifth  arch  masses.  The  fifth  arch  is  joined  by  the  fourth  to  form  a  '^lateral  mass"  on  each 
side  of  the  opening,  and  these  '^  lateral  masses"  grow  forward  and  overli^  the  central  mass  and 
so  form  a  secondary  transverse  cavity,  which  is  really  a  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx.  The 
two  parts  of  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  are  separated  in  the  adult  by  a  line  drawn  back  along  the 
vocal  fold  and  then  upward  along  the  border  of  the  arytenoid  eminence  to  the  interarytenoid 
notch.  The  arytenoid  and  cricoid  are  developed  in  the  fifth  arch  mass.  The  thyroid  is  primarily 
a  fourth  arch  derivative,  and  if  it  has  a  fifth  arch  element  this  is  a  later  addition.  The  epiglottis 
is  derived  from  the  "central  mass,"  and  has  a  third  arch  element  in  its  oral  and  upper  aspect; 
the  arch  value  of  the  "central  mass"  is  doubtful. 


Fio.  948. — Lung  buds  from  a  human  embrjro  of 
about  four  weeks,  ahowing  commencing  lobulations. 
(Hia.) 


Fia.  949. — lAxntfB  of  a  human  embf^  more 
advanced  m  development.     (Hu.) 


The  right  and  left  lung  buds  grow  out  behind  the  ducts  of  Cuvier,  and  are  at 
first  symmetrical,  but  their  ends  soon  become  lobulated,  three  lobules  appearing 
on  the  right,  and  two  on  the  left;  these  subdivisions  are  the  early  indications  of  the 
corresponding  lobes  of  the  lungs  (Figs.  948,  949).  The  buds  undergo  fiuther  sub- 
division and  ramification,  and  ultimately  end  in  minute  expanded  extremities— 
the  infundibula  of  the  lung.  After  the  sixth  month  the  air-sacs  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  on  the  infundibula  in  the  form  of  minute  pouches.  The  pulmonarv' 
arteries  are  derived  from  the  sixth  aortic  arches.  During  the  course  of  their 
development  the  lungs  migrate  in  a  caudal  direction,  so  that  by  the  time  of  birth 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  is  opposite  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra.  As  the 
lungs  grow  they  project  into  that  part  of  the  celom  which  will  ultimately  form  the 
pleural  cavities,  and  the  superficial  layer  of  the  mesoderm  enveloping  the  lung 
rudiment  expands  on  the  growing  lung  and  is  converted  into  the  pulmonary  pleura. 


THE   LARTNX. 


The  larynx  or  organ  of  Toice  is  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  air  passage. 
It  is  situated  between  the  trachea  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  at  the  upper  and 
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forepart  of  the  neck,  where  it  presents  a  considerable  projection  in  the  middle 
line.  It  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  covered 
behind  by  the  mucous  lining  of  that  cavity;  on  either  side  of  it  lie  the  great  vessels 
of  the- neck.  Its  vertical  extent  corresponds  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical 
vertebrae,  but  it  is  placed  somewhat  higher  in  the  female  and  also  during  childhood. 
Symington  found  that  in  infants  between  six  and  twelve  months  of  age  the  tip 
of  the  epiglottis  was  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  fibrocartilage  between  the 
odontoid  process  and  body  of  the  axis,  and  that  between  infancy  and  adult  life 
the  larynx  descends  for  a  distance  equal  to  two  vertebral  bodies  and  two  inter- 
vertebral fibrocartilages.  According  to  Sappey  the  average  measurements  of  the 
adult  larynx  are  as  follows: 

In  males.  In  females. 

Length 44  mm.                     36  mm. 

Transverse  diameter         ....  43  "                        41     " 

Antero-posterior  diameter        ...  36  "                        26    " 

Circumference 136  "  112     " 

Until  puberty  the  larynx  of  the  male  differs  little  in  size  from  that  of  the  female.  In  the 
female  its  increase  after  puberty  is  only  slight;  in  the  male  it  undergoes  considerable  increase; 
all  the  cartilages  are  enku*ged  and  the  thyroid  cartilage  becomes  prominent  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  neck,  while  the  length  of  the  rima  glottidis  is  nearly  doubled. 

The  larynx  is  broad  above,  where  it  presents  the  form  of  a  triangular  box  flattened 
behind  and  at  the  sides,  and  bounded  in  front  by  a  prominent  vertical  ridge. 
Below,  it  is  narrow  and  cylindrical.  It  is  composed  of  cartilages,  which  are  con- 
nected together  by  ligaments  and  moved  by  numerous  muscles.  It  is  lined  by 
mucous  membrane  continuous  above  with  that  of  the  pharynx  and  below  with 
that  of  the  trachea. 

The  Cartilages  of  the  LaiTiiz  {cartUagines  laryngis)  (Fig.  950)  are  nine  in  number, 
three  single  and  three  paired,  as  follows: 

Thyroid.  Two  Corniculate. 

Cricoid.  Two  Cuneiform. 

Two  Arytenoid.  Epiglottis. 

The  Thyroid  Cartilage  (cartildgo  thyreoidea)  is  the  largest  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 
It  consists  of  two  laminae  the  anterior  borders  of  which  are  fused  with  each  other 
at  an  acute  angle  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  subcutaneous  projec- 
tion named  the  laryngeal  prominence  {pomum  Adami).  This  prominence  is  most 
distinct  at  its  upper  part,  and  is  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  Immediately 
above  it  the  laminae  are  separated  by  a  V-shaped  notch,  the  superior  thyroid  notch. 
The  laminae  are  irregularly  quadrilateral  in  shape,  and  their  posterior  angles  are 
prolonged  into  processes  termed  the  superior  and  inferior  comua. 

The  outer  surface  of  each  lamina  presents  an  oblique  line  which  runs  downward 
and  forward  from  the  superior  thyroid  tubercle  situated  near  the  root  of  the 
superior  cornu,  to  the  inferior  thyroid  tubercle  on  the  lower  border.  This  line 
gives  attachment  to  the  Sternothyreoideus,  Thyreohyoideus,  and  Constrictor 
pharyngis  inferior. 

The  inner  surface  is  smooth;  above  and  behind,  it  is  slightly  concave  and  covered 
by  mucous  membrane.  In  front,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  laminae, 
are  attached  the  stem  of  the  epiglottis,  the  ventricular  and  vocal  ligaments,  the 
Thyreoarytaenoidei,  ThjTeoepiglottici  and  Vocales  muscles,  and  the  thyroepiglottic 
ligament. 

The  upper  border  is  concave  behind  and  convex  in  front;  it  gives  attachment  to 
the  corresponding  half  of  the  hyothyroid  membrane. 

The  lower  border  is  concave  behind,  and  nearly  straight  in  front,  the  two  parts 
being  separated  by  the  inferior  thyroid  tubercle.  A  small  part  of  it  in  and  near 
68 
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the  middle  line  is  connected  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  by  the  middle  cricothyroid 

ligament. 
The  posterior  border,  thick  and  rounded,  receives  the  insertions  of  the  Stylo- 

pharyngeus  and  Pharyngopalatinus.  It  ends  above,  in  the  superior  comu,  and 
below,  in  the  inferior  cornu.  lie 
sapeiior  conm  is  long  and  narrow, 
directed  upward,  backward,  and 
medialward,  and  ends  in  a  conical 
extremity,  which  gives  attachment 
to  the  lateral  hyothyroid  ligament. 
The  inferior  coma  is  short  and  thick; 
it  is  directed  downward,  with  a  alight 
inclination  forward  and  medialward, 
and  presents,  on  the  medial  side  of 
its  tip,  a  small  oval  articular  facet 
for  articulation  with  the  side  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage. 

During  infancy  the  lamins  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  are  joined  to  each 
other  by  a  narrow,  lozenge-shaped 
strip,  named  the  intrathjrQid  cartil- 
7*  age.     This  strip  extends  from  the 

upper  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
cartilage  in  the  middle  line,  and  b 
distinguished  from  the  laminse  by 
being  more  transparent  and  more 
flexible. 

The  Cricoid  Cartilafe  (cartilago 
cricoidea)  is  smaller,  but  thicker  and 
stronger  than,  the  thyroid,  and  forms 
the  lower  and  posterior  ports  of  the 
wall  of  the  larynx.  It  consists  of  two 
parts:  a  poeteiior  iioadrate  lamint, 
and  a  narrow  anterior  arch,  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  depth  of 
the  lamina. 

The  lamina  {}amina,  cartUaginu 
cricoidea;  posterior  portion)  is  deep 
and  broad,  and  measures  from  above 
downward  about  2  or  3  cm.;  on  its 
posterior  surface,  in  the  middle  line, 
jr  viBw.  is  a  vertical  ridge  to  the  lower  part 
of  which  are  attached  the  longitu- 
either  side  of  this  a  broad  depression  for  the 


ComicvlaUa 
Clauiform  eartilagt ^^^^       '    \      ^, 

tTTUOID        H    j| 

ItutrtioK  of 
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Arytenoid  cartilaga,  bate 


A  riiadar  /aea  Jor 
thyroid  cartilage 


dinal  fibers  of  the  esophagus;  and  o 
Cricoarytfenoideus  posterior. 

The  arch  (arcus  cariilaginis  cricoidew;  anterior  portion)  is  narrow  and  convex, 
and  measures  vertically  from  5  to  7  mm. ;  it  affords  attachment  externally  in  front 
and  at  the  sides  to  the  Cricothyreiodei,  and  behind,  to  part  of  the  Constrictor 
pharyngis  inferior. 

On  either  side,  at  the  junction  of  the  lamina  with  the  arch,  is  a  small  round 
articular  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  horizontal,  and  comiected  to  the 
highest  ring  of  the  trachea  by  the  crieotracheal  ligament. 

The  an>er  border  runs  obliquely  upward  and  backward,  owing  to  the  great 
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depth  of  the  lamina.  It  gives  attachment,  in  front,  to  the  middle  cricothyroid 
ligament;  at  the  side,  to  the  conus  elasticus  and  the  Cricoarytcenoidei  laterales; 
behind,  it  presents,  in  the  middle,  a  shallow  notch,  and  on  either  side  of  this  is  a 
smooth,  oval,  convex  surface,  directed  upward  and  lateralward,  for  articulation 
with  the  base  of  an  arytenoid  cartilage. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  smooth,  and  lined  by  mucous 
membrane. 

The  Arjrtenoid  Cartilages  (cartUagines  arytomoidecB)  are  two  in  number,  and  sit- 
uated at  the  upper  border  of  the  lamina  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  at  the  back  of 
the  larynx.  Each  is  pyramidal  in  form,  and  has  three  surfaces,  a  base,  and  an 
apex. 

The  posterior  surface  is  a  triangular,  smooth,  concave,  and  gives  attachment 
to  the  Arytsenoidei  obliquus  and  transversus. 

The  antero-lateral  surface  is  somewhat  convex  and  rough.  On  it,  near  the  apex 
of  the  cartilage,  is  a  rounded  elevation  (colliculus)  from  which  a  ridge  (crista  arcoata) 
curves  at  first  backward  and  then  downward  and  forward  to  the  vocal  process. 
The  lower  part  of  this  crest  intervenes  between  two  depressions  or  fovesB,  an 
upper,  triangular,  and  a  lower  oblong  in  shape;  the  latter  gives  attachment  to  the 
Vocalis  muscle. 

The  medial  surface  is  narrow,  smooth,  and  flattened,  covered  by  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  forms  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  intercartilaginous  part  of  the  rima 
glottidis. 

The  base  of  each  cartilage  is  broad,  and  on  it  is  a  concave  smooth  surface, 
for  articulation  with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Its  lateral  angle  is  short,  rounded, 
and  prominent;  it  projects  backward  and  lateralward,  and  is  termed  the  muscular 
process;  it  gives  insertion  to  the  Cricoarytsenoideus  posterior  behind,  and  to  the 
Cricoarytaenoideus  lateralis  in  front.  Its  anterior  angle,  also  prominent,  but  more 
pointed,  projects  horizontally  forward;  it  gives  attachment  to  the  vocal  ligament, 
and  is  called  the  vocal  process. 

The  apex  of  each  cartilage. is  pointed,  curved  backward  and  medialward,  and 
surmounted  by  a  small  conical,  cartilaginous  nodule,  the  comiculate  cartilage. 

The  Comiculate  Cartilages  (cartilagines  corniculatcB;  cartilages  of  Santorini)  are 
two  small  conical  nodules  consisting  of  yellow  elastic  cartilage,  which  articulate 
with  the  summits  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  serve  to  prolong  them  backward 
and  medialward.  They  are  situated  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the  aryepiglottic 
folds  of  mucous  membrane,  and  are  sometimes  fused  with  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 
The  Cuneiform  Cartilages  {cartilagines  cuneiformes;  cartilages  of  Wrisherg)  are  two 
small,  elongated  pieces  of  yellow  elastic  cartilage,  placed  one  on  either  side,  in  the 
aryepiglottic  fold,  where  they  give  rise  to  small  whitish  elevations  on  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  just  in  front  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

The  Epiglottis  {cartilago  epighttica)  is  a  thin  lamella  of  fibrocartilage  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  shaped  like  a  leaf,  and  projecting  obliquely  upward  behind  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  larynx.  The  free  extremity  is  broad 
and  rounded;  the  attached  part  or  stem  is  long,  narrow,  and  connected  by  the 
thyroepiglottic  ligament  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  laminae  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  a  short  distance  below  the  superior  thyroid  notch.  The  lower  part  of 
its  anterior  surface  is  connected  to  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone  by  an  elastic  ligamentous  band,  the  hyoepiglottic  ligament. 

The  anterior  or  lingual  surface  is  curved  forward,  and  covered  on  its  upper,  free 
part  by  mucous  membrane  which  is  reflected  on  to  the  sides  and  root  of  the  tongue, 
forming  a  median  and  two  lateral  glossoepiglottic  folds;  the  lateral  folds  are  partly 
attached  to  the  wall  of  the  pharynx.  The  depressions  between  the  epiglottis  and 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  on  either  side  of  the  median  fold,  are  named  the  valleculs. 
The  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  lies  behind  the  hyoid  bone,  the  hyothyroid 
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membrane,  and  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  but  is  separated  from  these 
structures  by  a  mass  of  fatty  tissue. 

The  posterior  or  larrnceal  surface  is  smooth,  concave  from  side  to  side,  concavo- 
convex  from  above  downward;  its  lower  part  projects  backward  as  an  elevation, 
the  tnberele  or  cnshion.  Wlien  the  mucous  membrane  is  removed,  the  surface  of 
the  cartilage  is  seen  to  be  indented  by  a  number  of  small  pits,  in  which  mucous 
glands  are  lodged.    To  its  sides  the  aryepiglottic  folds  are  attached. 

Strnctnie. — The  comiculaite  and  cuDeiform  cartilages,  the  epiglottis,  and  the  apices  oF  tbe 
Arytenoids  at  first  cooaist  of  hyaline  cartilage,  but  later  elastic  fibers  are  depoeit«d  in  the  mBtrii, 
converting  them  into  yeUow  fibroctutilage,  which  shows  little  tendency  to  calcification.  The 
thyroid,  cricoid,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  arytenoids  conaiat  ot  hyaline  cartilage,  and  become 
more  or  less  ossified  as  age  advances.  Oasification  commencee  about  the  twenty-^tli  year  in 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  somewhat  lat«r  in  the  cricoid  and  arytCDoids;  by  the  oixty-fifth  year 
these  cartilages  may  be  completely  converted  into  bone. 


\tlieittllaUnirtrOii 


Fm.  Ml. — The  lifuneDti  of  tba  laryni. 

Iii|«jn«afcl.— The  ligaments  of  the  larynx  {Figs.  951, 952)  are  extrinsie,  i.  e.,  those 
connecting  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  epiglottis  with  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  cricoid 
cartilage  with  the  trachea;  and  intrinsic,  those  which  connect  the  several  cartilages 
of  the  larynx  to  each  other. 

Extrinsic  Litunents. — The  ligaments  connecting  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  the 
hyoid  bone  are  the  hyothyroid  membrane,  and  a  middle  and  two  lateral  hyo- 
tbyroid  ligaments. 

The  HTotiijTold  Membrane  {membramt  hyothyreoidea;  thyrohyoid  membrane)  is 
a  broad,  fibro-elastic  layer,  attached  below  to  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  and  to  the  front  of  its  superior  comu,  and  above  to  the  upper  margin  of 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  and  greater  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone,  thus  passing 
behind  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid,  and  being  separated  from  it 
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by  a  mucous  bursa,  which  facilitates  the  upward  movement  of  the  larynx  during 
degiutitioD.  Its  middle  thicker  part  is  termed  the  middle  hrothrroid  Utamant 
\liga7nenium  hyothyreoideum  medium;  middle  thyrokyoid  ligam£rd),  its  lateral  ^nner 
portions  are  pierced  by  the  superior  laryngeal  vessels  and  the  internal  branch  of 
the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.  Its  anterior  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  Thyreo- 
hyoideus,  Sternohyoideus,  and  Omohyoideus,  and  with  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone. 

The  Lateral  Hyothynid  Ligament  {ligamerUum  hyothyreoideum  laUrale;  lateral 
thyrokyoid  ligament)  is  a  round  elastic  cord,  which  forms  the  posterior  border 
of  the  hyothyroid  membrane  and  passes  between  the  tip  of  the  superior  cornu  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  extremity  of  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
A  small  cartilaginous  nodule  (cartHago  iriticea),  sometimes  bony,  is  frequently 
found  in  it. 


ByMyroii  membroM 


Oomicviaie  cartilagt 


The  Epiglottis  is  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone  by  an  elastic  band,  the  hyo- 
epiglottic  ligament  {ligamenium  hyoepigjotticum),  which  extends  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  epiglottb  to  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Tlie 
glossoepiglottic  folds  of  mucous  membrane  (page  1075)  may  also  be  considered 
as  extrinsic  ligaments  of  the  epiglottis. 

The  Cricobacheal  Ligament  {ligameTitum  cricotrachetde)  connects  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage with  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea.  It  resembles  the  fibrous  membrane  which 
connects  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea  to  each  other. 

iDtrinsic  Ligameata.^ — Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  a  broad 
sheet  of  fibrous  tissue  containing  many  elastic  fibers,  and  termed  the  elastic  membrane 
ot  tlw  Iuthz.    It  is  subdivided  on  either  side  by  the  interval  between  the  ven- 
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tricular  and  vociil  ligaments,  the  upper  portion  extends  between  the  arytenoid 
cartilage  and  the  epiglottis  and  is  often  poorly  defined;  the  lower  part  is  a  well- 
marked  membrane  forming,  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  the  conus  elasticus 
which  connects  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  and  arytenoid  cartilages  to  one  another. 
In  addition  the  joints  between  the  individual  cartilages  are  provided  with  ligaments. 

The  CkmuB  Elasticqs  {cricothyroid  membrane)  is  composed  mainly  of  yellow  elastic 
tissue.  It  consists  of  an  anterior  and  two  lateral  portions.  The  anterior  part  or 
middle  cricothyroid  ligament  {ligamerUum  cricothyreaideum  medium;  central  part  oj 
cricothyroid  membrane)  is  thick  and  strong,  narrow  above  and  broad  below.  It 
connects  together  the  front  parts  of  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  thyroid  and 
-cricoid  cartilages.  It  is  overlapped  on  either  side  by  the  Cricothyreoideus,  but 
between  these  is  subcutaneous;  it  is  crossed  horizontally  by  a  small  anastomotic 
arterial  arch,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  cricothyroid  arteries,  branches 
of  which  pierce  it.  The  lateral  portions  are  thinner  and  lie  close  under  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx;  they  extend  from  the  superior  border  of  the  cricoid  cartil- 
age to  the  inferior  margin  of  the  vocal  ligaments,  with  which  they  are  continuous. 
These  ligaments  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  free  borders  of  the  lateral  por- 
tions of  the  conus  elasticus,  and  extend  from  the  vocal  processes  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  about  midway  between  its  upper 
and  lower  borders. 

An  articular  capsule,  strengthened  posteriorly  by  a  well-marked  fibrous  band, 
encloses  the  articulation  of  the  inferior  comu  of  the  thyroid  with  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage on  either  side. 

Each  arytenoid  cartilage  is  connected  to  the  cricoid  by  a  capsule  and  a  posterior 
cricoarytenoid  ligament.  The  capsule  (capetda  articidaris  cricoarytenddea)  is  thin 
and  loose,  and  is  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  articular  surfaces.  The  postezior 
cricoarytenoid  ligament  {ligamentum  cricoarytenoideum  poeterius)  extends  from  the 
cricoid  to  the  medial  and  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  arytenoid. 

The  thyroepiglottic  ligament  (ligamentum  thyreoepiglotticum)  is  a  long,  slender, 
elastic  cord  which  connects  the  stem  of  the  epiglottis  with  the  angle  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  immediately  beneath  the  superior  thyroid  notch,  above  the  attachment 
of  the  ventricular  ligaments. 

MoTements. — ^The  articulation  between  the  inferior  comu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the 
cricoid  cartilage  on  either  side  is  a  diarthrodial  one,  and  permits  of  rotatory  and  gliding  move- 
ments. The  rotatory  movement  is  one  in  which  the  cricoid  cartilage  rotates  upon  the  inferior 
cornua  of  the  thjrroid  cartilage  around  an  axis  passing  transversely  through  both  joints. 
The  gliding  movement  consists  in  a  limited  shifting  of  the  cricoid  on  the  thyroid  in  different 
directions. 

The  articulation  between  the  arytenoid  cartilajges  and  the  cricoid  is  also  a  diarthrodi&l  one, 
and  permits  of  two  varieties  of  movement:  one  is  a  rotation  of  the  ar3rtenoid  on  a  vertical  axis, 
whereby  the  vocal  process  is  moved  lateralward  or  medialward,  and  the  rima  glottidis  increased 
or  diminished;  the  other  is  a  gliding  movement,  and  allows  the  ar3rtenoid  cartilages  to  approach 
or  recede  from  each  other;  from  the  direction  and  slope  of  the  articular  surfaces  lateral  gliding 
is  accompanied  by  a  forward  and  downward  movement.  The  two  movements  of  gliding  and 
rotation  are  associated,  the  medial  gliding  being  connected  with  medialward  rotation,  and  the 
lateral  gliding  with  lateralward  rotation.  The  posterior  cidooarsrtenoid  ligaments  limit  the 
forward  movement  of  the  arsrtenoid  cartilages  on  the  cricoid. 

Interior  of  the  Larynx  (Figs.  953,  954).— The  cavity  of  the  larynx  {camm 
laryngis)  extends  from  the  laryngeal  entrance  to  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  where  it  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  trachea.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  projection  of  the  vocal  folds,  between  which  is  a  narrow  triangular 
fissure  or  chink,  the  rima  glottidis.  The  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  above 
the  vocal  folds  is  called  the  vestibule;  it  is  wide  and  triangular  in  shape,  its  base 
or  anterior  wall  presenting,  however,  about  its  center  the  backward  projection 
of  the  tubercle  of  the  epiglottis.  It  contains  the  ventricular  folds,  and  between 
these  and  the  vocal  folds  are  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx.    The  portion  below  the 
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vocal  folds  is  at  first  of  an  elliptical 
form,  but  lower  down  it  widens  out, 
assumes  a  circular  form,  and  13  con- 
tinuous with  the  tube  of  the  trachea. 
The  entruiee  of  the  larynx  (Fig. 
955)  is  a  triangular  opening,  wide 
in  front, -narrow  behind,  and  sloping 
obliquely  downward  and  backward. 
It  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  epi- 
glottis; behind,  by  the  apices  of  ^e 

arytenoid  cartilages,  the  corniculate  ^^ 

cartilages,    and    the  interarytenoid       i 
notch ;  and  on  either  side,  by  a  fold 
of    mucous    membrane,    enclosing 
ligamentous    and    muscular    fibers, 
stretched  between  the  side  of  the      " 
epiglottb  and  the  apex  of  the  aryte-        ' 
noid  cartilage;   this  is    the    aryepl- 
glottle  fold,  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  margin  of  which  the  cuneiform 
cartUage  forms  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct whitish  prominence,  the  cunei- 
fonn  tubercle. 

The  VeOtricnlai  Folds  (pficfF  COTlfric-      Fiq.  9&3.~&w<n>1ncti<iri  at  the  Isiyiu  and  upper  part  of  Uw 

idarea;  superior  or  false  vocal  cords)  '"  "' 

are  two  thick  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  each  enclosing  a  narrow  band  of  fibrous 
tissue,  the  Tentricnlar  ligament  which  is  attached  in  front  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  immediately  below  the  attach- 
ment of  the  epiglottis,  and  behind  to  the 
antero-lateral  surface  of  the  arytenoid, 
cartilage,  a  short  distance  above  the  vocal 
process.  The  lower  border  of  this  ligament, 
**""'  enclosed   in  mucous  membrane,  forms  a 

free  creacentic  margin,  which  constitutes 
the  upper  boundary  of  the  ventricle  of  the 
^^  larynx. 

appmdi  The  Toca!  Folds  (p/ica  vocales;  inferior 

^^  or  true  vocal  cords)  are  concerned  in  the 

Jiid  production    of    sound,   and    enclose    two 

rKot  strong  bands,  named  the  Tocal  licamentt 

„J^^m  (.ligamenta  vocales;  inferior  thyroarytenoid). 

Each  ligament  consists  of  a  band  of  yellow 
elastic  tissue,  attached  in  front  to  the 
angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  behind 
to  the  vocal  process  of  the  arytenoid.  Its 
lower  border  is  continuous  with  the  thin 
lateral  part  of  the  conus  elasticus.  Its 
upper  border  forms  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx.  Laterally, 
the  Vocalis  muscle  lies  parallel  with  it. 
It  is  covered  medially  by  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  ia  extremely  thin  and  closely 
F«..  9M.-c«™.i  .«jioj,_^oij«y„>  ^  upper  p«    adherent  to  its  surface. 
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The  Tsntricl*  of  th«  Larynx  (^Derdrieuhu  laryngu  {Morgagnii];  laryngeai  nnui) 
is  a  fusiform  fossa,  situated  between  the  ventricular  and  vocal  folds  on  either  a'de, 
and  extending  nearly  their  entire  len^h.  The  fossa  is  bounded,  above,  by  the  free 
crescentic  edge  of  the  ventricular  fold;  below,  by  the  straight  margin  of  the  vocal 
fold;  laterally,  by  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  corresponding  Thyreoary- 
tcenoideus.  The  anterior  part  of  the  ventricle  leads  up  by  a  narrow  opening 
into  a  cecal  pouch  of  mucous  membrane  of  variable  size  called  the  appendix. 

The  appendix  of  the  larynfeal  ventricle  (appendix  ventriculi  laryngia;  laryngeal 
saccule)  is  a  membranous  sac,  placed  between  the  ventricular  fold  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  occasionally  extending  as  far  as  its  upper  border 
or  even  higher;  it  is  conical  in  form,  and  curved  slightly  backward.  On  the  surface 
of  its  mucous  membrane  are  the  openings  of  sixty  or  seventy  mucous  glands,  which 
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are  lodged  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue.  This  sac  is  enclosed  in  a  fibrous 
capsule,  continuous  below  with  the  ventricular  ligament.  Its  medial  surface  is 
covered  by  a  few  delicate  muscular  fasciculi,  which  arise  from  the  apex  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage  and  become  lost  in  the  aryepiglottic  fold  of  mucous  membrane; 
laterally  it  is  separated  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  the  Thyreoepiglotticus. 
These  muscles  compress  the  sac,  and  express  the  secretion  it  contains  upon  the 
vocal  folds  to  lubricate  their  surfaces. 

The  Bima  Olottidia  (Fig.  956)  is  the  elongated  fissure  or  chink  between  the 
vocal  folds  in  front,  and  the  bases  and  vocal  processes  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage 
behind.  It  is  therefore  subdivided  into  a  larger  anterior  intramembranous 
part  {glottis  vocalis),  which  measures  about  three-fifths  of  the  length  of  the 
entire  aperture,  and   a  posterior  intercartilaginous  part  {glottis  respiratona). 
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Posteriorly  it  is  limited  by  the  mucoua  membrane  passing  between  the  arytenoid 
(lartilsges.  The  rima  glottidis  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  larynx, 
and  its  level  corresponds  with  the  bases  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  Its  length, 
in  the  male,  is  about  23  mm.;  in  the  female  from  17  to  18  mm.  The  width 
and  shape  of  the  rima  glottidis  vary  with  the  movements  of  the  vocal  folds 
and  arytenoid  cartilages  during  respiration  and  phoaation.  In  the  condition 
of  rest,  i.  e.,  when  these  structures  are  uninfiuenced  by  muscular  action,  as  in 
quiet  respiration,  the  intramembranous  part  is  triangular,  with  its  apex  in  front 
and  its  base  behind — the  latter  being  represented  by  a  line,  about  8  mm.  long, 
connecting  the  anterior  ends  of  the  vocal  processes,  while  the  medial  surfaces  of 
the  arytenoids  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  hence  the  intercartilaginous  part 
is  rectangular.  During  extreme  adduction  of  the  vocal  folds,  as  in  the  emission 
of  a  high  note,  the  intramembranous  part  is  reduced  to  a  linear  slit  by  the  ap- 
position of  the  vocal  folds,  while  the  intercartilaginous  part  is  triangular,  its  apex 
corresponding  to  the  anterior  ends  of  the  vocal  processes  of  the  arytenoids,  which 
are  approximated  by  the  medial  rotation  of  the  cartilages.  Conversely  in  extreme 
abduction  of  the  vocal  folds,  as  in  forced  inspiration,  the  arytenoids  and  their 
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vocal  processes  are  rotated  lateralward,  and  the  intercartilaginous  part  is  trian- 
gular in  shape  but  with  its  ^>ex  directed  backward.  In  this  condition  the  entire 
glottis  is  somewhat  lozenge-shaped,  the  sides  of  the  intramembranous  part 
diverging  from  before  backward,  those  of  the  intercartilaginous  part  diverging 
from  behind  forward — the  widest  part  of  the  aperture  corresponding  with  the 
attachments  of  the  vocal  folds  to  the  vocal  processes. 

Muscles. — ^The  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  extrirtsic,  passing  between  the  larynx 
and  parts  around — these  have  been  described  in  the  section  on  Myology;  and 
iTiirinsic,  confined  entirely  to  the  larynx. 
The  intrinsic  muscles  are: 

Cricotbyreoideus.  Cricoarytsenoideus  lateralis. 

Cricoarytsenoideus  posterior.  Arytssnoideus. 

Thyroarytsenoideus. 

The  CricothyreoideoB  {Cncothyroid)  (Fig.  957),  triangular  in  form,  ariaea  from  the 
front  and  lateral  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage;  its  fibers  diverge,  and  are  arranged 
in  two  groups.  The  lower  fibers  constitute  a  pars  obUaua  and  slant  backward 
and  lateralward  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  inferior  cornu;  the  anterior  fibers, 
forming  a  pars  recta,  run  upward,  backward,  and  lateralward  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  lower  border  of  the  lamina  of  tiie  thyroid  cartilage. 
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The  medial  borders  of  the  two  muscles  are  separated  by  a  triaa^ar  interval, 
occupied  by  the  middle  cricothyroid  ligament. 

The  Cricoftrrtnioideiu  posterior  (poitemr 
cricoarytenoid)  (Fig.  958)  aritea  from  the  broad 
depression  on  the  corresponding  half  of  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  lamina  of  the  cricoid  cartil- 
age; its  fibers  run  upward  and  lateralward, 
and  converge  to  be  inaeried  into  the  back  of 
the  muscular  process  of  the  arytenoid  cartil- 
age. The  uppermost  fibers  are  nearly  hori- 
zontal, the  middle  oblique,  and  the  lowest 
almost  vertical. 

The  CrleoaiTtnnoidens  lateralis  {laUml 
ericoaryienoid)  (Fig.  959)  is  smaller  than  the 
preceding,  and  of  an  oblong  form.  It  aruei 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  arch  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and,  passing  obliquely  up- 
ward and  backward,  is  inserted  into  the  front 
of  the  muscular  process  of  the  arytenoid  cartil- 
age. 

The  Arjrtraoideiu  (Fig.  958)  is  a  single  muscle, 
filling  up  the  posterior  concave  surfaces  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages.  It  arises  from  the  pos- 
terior surface  and  lateral  border  of  one  an- 
"""^      tenoid  cartilage,  and  is  inserted  into  the  corre- 
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^ponding  parts  of  the  opposite  cartilage.   It  consists  of  oblique  and  transverse  parts. 
The  Arytaenoidens  obliquus,  the  more  superficial,  forms  two  fasciculi,  which  pass 
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from  the  base  of  one  cartilage  to  the  apex  of  the  opposite  one,  and  therefore 
cross  each  other  like  the  limbs  of  the  letter  X ;  a  few  fibers  are  continued  around 
the  lateral  margin  of  the  cartilage,  and 
are  prolonged  into  the  aryepiglottic  fold; 
they  are  sometimes  described  as  a  sepa- 
rate muscle,  the  AtrtpiflottieaB.  The 
Arytaooldfliis  truisvetsiu  crosses  trans- 
versely between  the  two  cartilages. 

The  Thyieoaiyttsnoidaas  ( Tkyroary- 
tenoid)  (Figs.  959,  960)  is  a  broad,  thin, 
muscle  which  lies  parallel  with  and  lateral 
to  the  vocal  fold,  and  aupports  the  wall  of 
the  ventricle  and  its  appendix.  It  arises 
in  front  from  the  lower  half  of  the  angle 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  from  the 
middle  cricothyroid  ligament.  Its  fibers 
pass  backward  and  lateralward,  to  be  inr 
terted  into  the  base  and  anterior  surface 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  The  lower  and 
deeper  fibers  of  the  muscle  can  be  differ- 
.  entiated  as  a  triangular  band  which  is 
inserted   into   the   vocal  process  of  the 

arytenoid  cartilage,  and  into  the  adjacent       ^'°  i»a-M«»oW  ^^t^^«. '«- '""  -bov., 
portion    of    its    anterior  surface;    it   is 

termed  the  TocaUs,  and  lies  parallel  with  the  vocal  ligament,  to  which  it  is  ad- 
herent. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  fibers  of  the  Thyreoaryttenoideus  are  prolonged 
into  the  aryepiglottic  fold,  where  some  of  them  become  lost,  while  others  are  con- 
tinued to  the  margin  of  the  epiglottis.  They  have  received  a  distinctive  name, 
ThTreoepiglotticas,  and  are  sometimes  described  as  a  separate  muscle.  A  few  fibers 
extend  along  the  wail  of  the  ventricle  from  the  lateral  wall  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage 
to  the  side  of  the  epiglottis  and  constitute  the  yentricolarls  muscle. 

Aetbnu.— In  conaidering  the  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  they  may  be  conveniaitly 
divided  into  two  groups,  vix.:  1.  Thoee  which  open  and  dose  the  glottie.  2.  Thoae  which  r^u* 
late  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  folds. 

The  Crieoarykenoidei  potterioret  separate  the  vocal  folds,  and,  consequently,  open  the  glottis, 
by  rotating  the  arytenoid  cartilages  outward  around  a  vertical  axis  passing  through  the  crico- 
a^^noid  joints;  so  that  their  vocal  processes  and  the  vocal  folds  attached  to  them  become 
widely  separated. 

The  Crieoarytipnoidei  lalerales  close  the  glottis  by  rotating  the  arytenoid  cartilages  inward, 
BO  as  to  approximate  theit  vocat  processes. 

The  AryUmoideu*  approximates  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  thus  closes  the  opening  of 
the  glottis,  especially  at  its  back.  part. 

The  Cricothyreoidei  produce  tension  and  elongation  of  the  vocal  folds  by  drawing  up  the  arch 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  tilting  back  the  upper  border  of  its  lamina;  the  distance  between  the 
vocal  processes  and  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  is  thus  increased,  and  the  folds  are  consequently 
elongated. 

The  ThyreoarytaTtoidei,  consisting  of  two  parts  having  different  attachments  and  different 
directions,  are  rather  complicated  as  regards  their  action.  Their  main  use  is  to  draw  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages  forward  toward  the  thyroid,  and  thus  shorten  and  relax  the  vocal  folds.  But, 
owing  to  the  connection  of  the  deeper  portion  with  the  vocal  fold,  this  part,  if  acting  separately, 
is  supposed  to  modify  its  elasticity  and  tension,  while  the  lateral  portion  rotates  the  arytenoid 
cartilage  inward,  and  thus  narrows  the  rima  glottidis  by  bringing  the  two  vocal  folds  together. 

The  manner  in  which  the  entrance  of  the  lar3mx  is  closed  during  deglutition  is  referred  to 
on  page  1140. 

Hdcooi  Hembnuifl.— The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  continuous  above  with  that 
lining  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and  is  prolonged  through  the  trachea  and  bronchi  into  the  lungs. 
It  lines  the  posterior  surface  and  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  to  which 
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it  is  closely  adherent,  and  fonns  the  aryepiglottic  fokk  which  bound  the  entrance  of  the  larynx. 
It  lines  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  larynx;  forms,  by  its  reduplication,  the  chief  part  of  the 
ventricular  fold,  and,  from  the  ventricle,  is  continued  into  the  ventricular  appendix.  It  is  then 
reflected  over  the  vocal  ligament,  where  it  is  thin,  and  very  intimately  adherent;  covers  the 
inner  surface  of  the  conus  elasticus  and  cricoid  cartilage;  and  is  ultimately  continuous  with  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  trachea.  The  aliterior  surface  and  the  upper  half  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  epiglottis,  the  upper  part  of  the  aryepiglottic  folds  and  the  vocal  folds  are  covered  by 
stratified  squamous  epithelium;  aU  the  rest  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  is  covered  by 
columnar  ciliated  cells,  but  patches  of  stratified  squamous  epithelium  are  found  in  the  mucous 
membrane  above  the  glottis. 

Qlands. — ^The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  furnished  with  numerous  mucous  secreting 
glands,  the  orifices  of  which  are  found  in  nearly  every  part;  they  are  very  plentiful  upon  the 
epiglottis,  being  lodged  in  little  pits  in  its  substance;  they  are  also  foimd  in  large  numb^  along 
the  margin  of  the  aryepiglottic  fold,  in  front  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  where  they  are  termed 
the  arytenoid  gliuids.  They  exist  also  in  large  numbers  in  the  ventricular  i^pendages.  None 
are  found  on  the  free  edges  of  the  vocal  folds. 

Vessels  and  Nerres. — ^The  chief  arteries  of  the  larynx  are  the  laryngeal  branches  derived 
from  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid.  The  Ythuk  accompany  the  arteries;  those  accompanying 
the  superior  larsmgeal  artery  join  the  superior  thyroid  vein  which  opens  into  the  internal  jugular 
vein;  while  those  accompanying  the  inferior  lar3mgeal  artery  join  the  inferior  ^thyroid  vein 
which  opens  into  the  innominate  vein.  The  lymphatie  TessalB  consist  of  two  sets,  superior 
and  inferior.  The  former  accompany  the  superior  laryngeal  artery  and  pierce  the  hyothyroid 
membrane,  to  end  in  the  glands  situated  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery.  Of 
the  latter,  some  pass  through  the  middle  cricothjrroid  ligament  and  open  into  a  gland  lying  in 
front  of  that  ligament  or  in  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  while  others  pass  to  the  deq) 
cervical  glands  and  to  the  glands  accompanying  the  inferior  thsrroid  artery.  The  nerves  are 
derived  from  the  internal  and  external  branches  of  the  superior  lar3mgeal  nerve,  from  the 
recurrent  nerve,  and  from  the  sympathetic.  The  internal  larsmgeal  branch  is  almost  entirely 
sensory,  but  some  motor  filaments  are  said  to  be  carried  by  it  to  the  Arytsenoideus.  It  enters 
the  larynx  by  piercing  the  posterior  part  of  the  hyothyroid  membrane  above,  the  superior 
laryngeal  vessels,  and  divides  into  a  branch  which  is  distributed  to  both  surfaces  of  the  epi- 
glottis, a  second  to  the  aryepiglottic  fold,  and  a  third,  the  largest,  which  supplies  the  mucous 
membrane  over  the  back  of  the  larynx  and  conmdunicates  with  the  recurrent  nerve.  The  external 
laryngeal  branch  supplies  the  Cricothyreoideus.  The  recurrent  nerve  passes  upward  beneath 
the  lower  border  of  the  Constrictor  pharyngis  inferior  immediately  behind  the  cricothyroid  joint. 
It  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  except  the  Cricothyreoideus,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  the 
Arytaenoideus.  The  sensory  branches  of  the  laryngeal  nerves  form  subepithelial  plexuses,  from 
which  fibers  pass  to  end  between  the  cells  covering  the  mucous  membrane. 

Over  the  posterior  siuface  of  the  epiglottis,  in  the  aryepiglottic  folds,  and  less  regularly  in 
some  other  parts,  taste-buds,  similar  to  those  in  the  tongue,  are  found. 

THE  TBACHEA  AND  BRONCHI  (Fig.  961). 

The  trachea  or  windpipe  is  a  cartilaginous  and  membranous  tube,  extending 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  on  a  level  with  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  to  the 
upper  border  of  the  fifth  thoracic  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  the  two  bronchi, 
one  for  each  lung.  The  trachea  is  nearly  but  not  quite  cylindrical,  being  flattened 
posteriorly;  it  measures  about  11  cm.  in  length;  its  diameter,  from  side  to  side, 
is  from  2  to  2.5  cm.,  being  always  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  In 
the  child  the  trachea  is  smaller,  more  deeply  placed,  and  more  movable  than 
in  the  adult. 

BeUtiona. — ^The  anterior  aurface  of  the  trachea  is  convex,  and  covered,  in  the  neck,  from 
above  downward,  by  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  inferior  thyroid  veins,  the  arteria 
th3rroidea  ima  (when  that  vessel  exists),  the  Stemothyreoideus  and  Stemohyoideus  muscles, 
the  cervical  fascia,  and,  more  superficially,  by  the  anastomosing  branches  between  the  anterior 
jugular  veins;  in  the  tiiorax,  it  is  covered  from  before  backward  by  the  manubrium  stemi, 
the  remains  of  the  th3nnus,  the  left  innominate  vein,  the  aortic  arch,  the  innominate  and  left 
conmion  carotid  arteries,  and  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  Posteriorly  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
esophagus.  LcUeraUyf  in  the  neck,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  common  carotid  arteries,  the  right 
and  left  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  and  the  recurrent  nerves;  in 
the  thorai,  it  lies  in  the  superior  mediastinum,  and  is  in  relation  on  the  right  side  with  the 
pleura  and  right  vagus,  and  near  the  root  of  the  neck  with  the  innominate  artery;  on  its  left  ade 
are  the  left  recurrent  nerve,  the  aortic  arch,  and  the  left  common  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries. 
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The  Rifbt  Btonchns  {bronckits  dexter),  wider,  shorter,  and  more  vertical  in  direc- 
tion than  the  left,  is  about  2.5  cm.  long,  and  enters  the  right  lung  nearly  opposite 
the  fifth  thoracic  vertebra.  The  azygos  vein  arches  over  it  from  behind ;  and  the 
right  pulmonary  artery  lies-  at  first  below  and  then  in  front  of  it.  About  2  cm. 
from  its  commencement  it  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 
This  is  termed  the  eparteiial  branch  of  the  bronchus,  because  it  arises  above  the  right 
pulmonary  artery.  The  bronchus  now  passes  below  the  artery,  and  is  known  as  the 
hypartarlal  branch;  it  divides  into  two  branches  for  the  middle  and  lower  lobes. 


i.^ 


Fia.  Ml. — FroDt  viaw  of  isrti1*c«  ft  luyni.  trulwi.  and  bronshi. 

The  Left  Bronchna  {bronckv^  ainiater)  is  smaller  in  caliber  but  longer  than  the 
right,  being  nearly  5  cm.  long.  It  enters  the  root  of  the  left  lung  opposite  the  sixth 
thoracic  vertebra.  It  passes  beneath  the  aortic  arch,  crosses  in  front  of  the  esoph- 
agus, the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  descending  aorta,  and  has  the  left  pulmonary 
artery  lying  at  first  above,  and  then  in  front  of  it.  The  left  bronchus  has  no 
eparterial  branch,  and  therefore  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  there  is  no 
upper  lobe  to  the  left  lung,  but  that  the  so-called  upper  lobe  corresponds  to  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 
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The  further  subdivisions  of  the  bronchi  will  be  considered  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  lung. 

If  a  transverse  section  be  made  across  the  trachea  a  short  distance  above  its 
pointof  bifurcation,  and  a  bird's-eye  view  taken  of  its  interior  (Fig.  963),  the  septum 


placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trachea  and  separating  the  two  bronchi  will  be  seen 
td  occupy  the  left  of  the  median  line,  and  the  right  bronchus  appears  to  be  a  more 
direct  continuation  of  the  trachea  than  the  left,  so  that  any  solid  body  dropping 
into  the  trachea  would  naturally  be  directed  toward  the  right  bronchus.    This 
tendency  is  aided  by  the  larger  diameter 
of  the  right  tube  as  compared  with  its 
fellow.    This  fact  serves  to  explain  why 
a  foreign  body  in  the  trachea  more  fre- 
quently falls  into  the  right  bronchus.' 

Stnirtiire  (Fig.  9S4)  —The  trachea  oDd  ertra- 
pulmonajy  bToachi   are  composed  of  imporfecl 
rings  of  hyaline  cartilage,  fibrous  tismie,  mus- 
cular fibers,  mucous  membrane,  and  glands. 
P.O.  «B.-Tr«»r««  «Uoo  rf  th.  t»ob...  ia«      .   '^^  ««rUi»f«  of  the  tradiea  vary  from  sixteen 
kboveito  bifurution,  with  a  bird's-oy*  view  oi  ths      to  twenty  in  number:  each  forms  an  imperfect 
iDterior.  ring,  which  occupies  the  anterior  two-thirds  or 

ao  of  the  circumference  of  the  trachea,  beiog 
deficient  behind,  where  the  tube  is  completed  by  fibrous  tissue  and  unstriped  muscular  fibers. 
The  cartilages  are  placed  horizontally  above  each  other,  separated  by  narrow  intervals.  Tb^ 
measure  about  4  mm.  in  depth  and  1  ram.  in  thickness.  Their  outer  surfaces  are  flattened  in 
a  vertical  direction,  but  the  internal  are  convex,  the  cartilages  being  thicker  in  the  mid'rlle  Ihio 

1  Rdnl  ainerU  that  tha  eotrj-  ol  B  lonrifo  body  into  the  l-fl  bronchui  u  by  do  mauu  so  infrequent  u  im  iHienllr 
MppOKd.     am  eiao  Med.-Cbi.  Tnn*..  liii.  121. 
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at  the  margjnal    Two  or  more  of  the  carCilagea  often  unite,  partially  or  completely,  and  they 

ire  Bometimee  bifurcated  at  their  extremities.  They  are  highly  elastic,  but  may  become  calcified 

in  advanced  life.    In  the  right  bronchus  the  cartilages  vary  in  number  from  six  to  eight;  in  the 

left,  from  nine  to  twelve.    They  are  shorter  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  trachea,  but  have 

the  same  shape  and  arrangemeat.    The  peculiar  tracheal  cartilages  are  the  first  and  the  last 

(Fig.  961). 
The  Jirtt  eartiiage  is  broader  than  the  rest,  and  often  divided  at  one  end;  it  is  connected  by 

the  cricotracheaJ  hgament  with  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  with  which,  or  with 

the  succeeding  cartilage,  it  is  sometimes  blended. 
The  lut  cutUafB  is  thick  and  broad  in  the  middle,  in  consequence  of  its  lower  border  being 

prolonged  into  a  triangular  hook-shaped  process,  which  curves  downward  and  backward  between 

the  two  bronchi.    It  ends  on  each  side  in 

an  imperfect  ring,  which  encloses  the  com-  • 

mencemcnt  of  the  bronchus.    The  cartilage 

above  the  lost  is  somewhat  broader  than 

the  otherB  at  its  center. 
The  Fibrotu  Mflmbrmne. — The  cartilages 

are  enclosed  in  an  elastic  fibrous  mem- 
brane, which  consists  of  two  layers;  one, 

the  thicker,  passing  over  the  outer  smface 

of  the  ring,  the  other  over  the  inner  sur- 
face:  at  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of 

the  cartilages  the  two  layers  blend  together 

to  form  a  single  membrane,  which  connects 

the  rings  one  with  another.    They  are  thus 

invested  by  the  membrane.    In  the  space 

behind,  between  the  ends  of  the  rings,  the 

membnuie  forma  a  single  layer. 
The    mnsGulat   tissiie   consists  of  two 

layers  of  non-striated  muscle,  longitudinal 

and  transverse.    The   loafitadinAl  flbeis 

are  external,  and  consist  of  a  few  scattered 

bundles.    The  truuTOrse'flbars  (TTochealit 

mutcle)  are  internal,  and  form  a  thin  layer 

which  entends    transversely   between  the 

ends  of  the  cartilages. 

Hneoos  Hembruie. — The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  continuous  above  with  that  of  the  ffuoIuM 

larynx,  and  below  with  that  of  the  bron-  uu^agt 

ctii.  It  consists  of  areolar  and  lymphoid 
tissue,  and  presents  a  well-marked  base- 
ment   membrane,   support,ing  a  stratified 

epitheUum,  the  surface  layer  of  which  is  PA—im 

columnar  and  ciliated,  while  the  deeper  neii^mn 

layers   are   composed  of  oval   or   rounded 

cells.    Beneath   the  basement   membrane  Fia.  964. — Transvarae  »Ktioa  of  tr»ohe». 

there  is   a  distinct  layer  of  longitudinal 

elastic  fibers  with  a  small  amount  of  intervening  areolar  tissue.  The  submucous  layer  is  com- 
posed of  a  loose  mesh-work  of  connective  tissue,  containing  large  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and 
mucous  glands;  the  ducts  of  the  latter  pierce  the  overljnng  layers  and  open  on  the  surface 
(Pig.  984). 

Vesaels  and  Nervu. — The  trachea  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 
The  Toiiu  end  in  the  thyroid  venous  plexus.  The  uerroB  are  derived  from  the  vagus  and  the 
recurrent  nerves,  and  from  the  sympathetic;  they  are  distributed  to  the  Trachealis  muscles  and 
between  the  epitheUal  cells. 

THE  PLEURX. 

Each  lung  is  invested  by  an  exceedingly  delicate  serous  membrane,  the  plsnra, 
which  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  closed  invaginated  sac.  A  portion  of  the  serous 
membrane  covers  the  surface  of  the  lung  and  dips  into  the  fissures  between  its 
lobes;  it  is  called  the  palmonary  pleura.  The  rest  of  the  membrane  lines  the  inner 
surface  of  the  chest  wall,  covers  the  diaphragm,  and  is  reflected  over  the  structures 
occupying  the  middle  of  the  thorax;  this  portion  is  termed  the  parietftl  pleura.  The 
two  layers  are  contiauous  with  one  another  around  and  below  the  root  of  the  lung; 
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in  health  they  are  in  actual  contact  with  one  another,  but  the  potential  space 
between  them  is  known  as  the  plenral  cavity.  When  the  lung  collapses  or  when 
air  or  fluid  collects  between  the  two  layers  the  cavity  becomes  apparent.  The  right 
and  left  pleural  sacs  are  entirely  separate  from  one  another;  between  them  are  all 
the  thoracic  viscera  except  the  lungs,  and  they  only  touch  each  other  for  a  short 
dbtance  in  front;  opposite  the  second  and  third  pieces  of  the  sternum  the  ml«rval 
between  the  two  sacs  is  termed  the  mediastinum. 

Different  portions  of  the  parietal  pleura  have  received  special  names  wliich 
indicate  their  position:  thus,  that  portion  which  lines  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
ribs  and  Intercostales  is  the  costal  pleura;  that  clothing  the  convex  surface  ot  the 
diaphragm  is  the  diiphraKmatic  plflora;  that  which  rises  into  the  neck,  over  the 
summit  of  the  lung,  is  the  capula  ol  the  pleura  {cervical  pleura);  and  that  whidi  is 
applied  to  the  other  thoracic  viscera  is  the  mediastinal  pleura. 


LoMKT  margin  of  pleura 


Bflflectioiu  of  th«  Ptoon  (Figs.  9C5,  966). — Commencing  at  the  sternum,  the 
pleura  passes  lateralward,  lines  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  costal  cartilages,  ribs, 
and  Intercostales,  and  at  the  back  part  of  the  thorax  passes  over  the  sympathetic 
trunk  and  its  branches,  and  is  reflected  upon  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
bne,  where  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  interval,  the  posteriw  mediastimnu,  from 
the  opposite  pleura.  From  the  vertebral  column  the  pleura  passes  to  the  side  of  the 
pericardium,  which  it  covers  to  a  slight  extent;  it  then  covers  the  back  part  of  the 
root  of  the  lung,  from  the  lower  border  of  which  a  triangular  sheet  descends  verti- 
cally toward  the  diaphragm.  This  sheet  is  the  posterior  layer  of  a  wide  fold, 
known  as  the  pnlmonary  ligament.     From  the  back  of  the  lung  root,  the  pleura 
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may  be  traced  over  the  costal  surface  of  the  lung,  the  apex  and  base,  aad  also  over 
the  sides  of  the  fissures  between  the  lobes,  on  to  its  mediastinal  surface  and  the  front 
part  of  its  root.  It  is  continued  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  root  as  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  pulmonary  ligament,  and  from  this  it  is  reflected  on  tq  the  pericardium 
(pericardial  pleura),  and  from  it  to  the  back  of  the  sternum.  Above  the  level  of 
the  root  of  die  lung,  however,  the  mediastinal  pleura  passes  uninterruptedly  from 
the  vertebral  column  to  the  sterniun  over  the  structures  in  the  superior  medias- 
tinum. Below,  it  covers  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm  and  extends,  in 
front,  as  low  as  the  costal  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib;  at  the  side  of  the  chest, 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  tenth  rib  on  the  left  side  and  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
same  rib  on  the  right  side;  and  bekirid,  it  reaches  as  low  as  the  twelfth  rib,  and  some- 
times even  to  the  transverse  process 

of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.    Above,  ~    ~ 

its    cupula   projects    through    the  m  art. 

superior  opening  of  the  thorax  into  '""^ '«" 

the  neck,  extending  from  2.5  to  5 
cm.  above  the  sternal  end  of  the 
first  rib;  this  portion  of  the  sac  is 
strengthened  by  a  dome-like  expan- 
sion of  fascia  (Sibson'8  fascia),  at- 
tached in  front  to  the  inner  border 
of  the  first  rib,  and  behind  to  the 
anterior  border  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra.  This  is  covered  and 
strengthened  by  a  few  spreading 
muscular  fibers  derived  from  the 
Scaleni. 

In  the  front  of  the  chest,  where 
the  parietal  pleura  is  reflected  back- 
ward to  the  pericardium,  the  two 
pleural  sacs  are  in  contact  for  k 
short  distance.    At  the  upper  part 

of  the  chest,  behind  the  manubrium,  gin 

they  are  separated  by  an  angular  ' 

interval;  the  line  of  reflection  being  eflwtf 

represented  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  sternoclavicular  articulation  to 
the   mid-point  of  the  junction  of 

the  manubrium  with  the  body  of  the     .^"i-  »«-— L«ta«i  viswor  thom.  abowins  tiu>  miatimn  at 
sternum.    From  this  pomt  the  two    purpi*. 
pleurte  descend  in  close  contact  to 

the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilages,  and  the  line  of  reflection  on  the  right  side 
is  continued  downward  in  nearly  a  straight  line  to  the  xiphoid  process,  and  then 
turns  lateralward,  while  on  the  left  side  the  line  of  reflection  diverges  lateralward 
and  is  continued  downward,  close  to  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  as  far  as  the 
sixth  costal  cartilage.  The  inferior  limit  of  the  pleura  is  on  a  considerably  lower 
level  than  the  corresponding  limit  of  the  lung,  but  does  not  extend  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  diaphragm,  so  that  below  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  pleura  from  the 
chest  wall  on  to  the  diaphragm  the  latter  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  rib  cartilages 
and  the  Intercostales  intemi.  Moreover,  in  ordinary  inspiration  the  thin  inferior 
margin  of  the  lung  does  not  extend  as  low  as  the  line  of  the  pleural  reflection,  with 
the  result  that  the  costal  and  diaphragmatic  pleurte  are  here  in  contact,  the  inter- 
vening narrow  slit  being  termed  the  phreoicocostal  sinus.    A  similar  condition 
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exists  behind  the  sternum  and  rib  cartilages,  where  the  anterior  thin  margin  of 
the  lung  falls  short  of  the  line  of  pleural  reflection,  and  where  the  slit-like  cavity 
between  the  two  layers  of  pleura  forms  what  is  called  the  costomediastinal  sinus. 

The  line  along  which  the  right  pleura  is  reflected  from  the  chest-wall  to  the 
diaphragm  starts  in  front,  immediately  below  the  seventh  sternocostal  joint,  and 
runs  downward  and  backward  behind  the  seventh  costal  cartilage  so  as  to  cross 
the  tenth  rib  in  the  mid-axillary  line,  from  which  it  is  prolonged  to  the  spinous 
process  of  the  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra.  The  reflection  of  the  left  pleura  follows 
at  first  the  ascending  part  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage,  and  in  the  rest  of  its  course 
is  slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  right  side. 

The  free  surface  of  the  pleura  is  smooth,  polished,  and  moistened  by  a  serous 
fluid;  its  attached  surface  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  lung,  and  to  the  pulmonary 
vessels  as  they  emerge  from  the  pericardium;  it  is  also  adherent  to  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  diaphragm:  throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  easily  separable  from 
the  adjacent  parts. 

The  right  pleural  sac  is  shorter,  wider,  and  reaches  higher  in  the  neck  than  the 
left. 

Pulmonary  Ligament  {ligamentum  pulmonale;  ligamentum  latum  pvlmonis).'— 
From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  root  of  the  lung  is  covered  m 
front,  above,  and  behind  by  pleura,  and  that  at  its  lower  border  the  investing 
layers  come  into  contact.  Here  they  form  a  sort  of  mesenteric  fold,  the  pulmonary 
ligament,  which  extends  between  the  lower  part  of  the  mediastinal  surface  of  the 
lung  and  the  pericardium.  Just  above  the  diaphragm  the  ligament  ends  in  a  free 
falciform  border.    It  serves  to  retain  the  low^er  part  of  the  lung  in  position. 

Stmotnra  of  Pleura. — Like  other  serous  membranes,  the  pleura  is  covered  by  a  single  layer 
of  flattened,  nucleated  cells,  united  at  their  edges  by  cement  substance.  These  cells  are  modified 
connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and  rest  on  a  basement  membrane.  Beneath  the  basement  mem- 
brane there  are  net-works  of  yellow  elastic  and  white  fibers,  imbedded  in  ground  substance  which 
also  contains  connective-tissue  cells.  Bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  are  distributed  in 
the  substance  of  the  pleura. 

Vesselfl  and  Nenres. — The  arteries  of  the  pleura  are  derived  from  the  intercostal,  internal 
mammary,  musculophrenic,  th3rmic,  pericardiac,  and  bronchial  vessels.  The  veins  correspond 
to  the  arteries.  The  lymphatics  are  described  on  page  719.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the 
phrenic  and  sympathetic  (Luschka).  KoUiker  states  that  nerves  accompany  the  ramifications 
of  the  bronchial  arteries  in  the  pulmonary  pleura. 

THE  MEDIASTINUM   (INTERPLEURAL   SPACE). 

The  mediastinum  lies  between  the  right  and  left  pleurae  in  and  near  the  median 
sagittal  plane  of  the  chest.  It  extends  from  the  sternum  in  front  to  the  vertebral 
column  behind,  and  contains  all  the  thoracic  viscera  excepting  the  lungs.  It  may 
be  divided  for  purposes  of  description  into  two  parts:  an  upper  portion,  above  the 
upper  level  of  the  pericardium,  which  is  named  the  superior  mediastinum;  and  a 
lower  portion,  below  the  upper  level  of  the  pericardium.  This  lower  portion  is 
again  subdivided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  that  in  front  of  the  pericardium,  the 
anterior  mediastiQum;  that  containing  the  pericardium  and  its  contents,  the  middle 
mediastinum;  and  that  behind  the  pericardium,  the  posterior  mediastinum. 

The  Superior  Mediastinum  (Fig.  967)  is  that  portion  of  the  interpleural  space 
which  lies  between  the  manubrium  sterni  in  front,  and  the  upper  thoracic  verte- 
brae behind.  It  is  bounded  below  by  a  slightly  oblique  plane  passing  backward 
from  the  junction  of  the  manubrium  and  body  of  the  sternum  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  of  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra,  and  laterally  by  the  pleurae.  It  con- 
tains the  origins  of  the  Sternohyoidei  and  Sternothyreoidei  and  the  lower  ends  of 
the  Longi  colli;  the  aortic  arch;  the  innominate  artery  and  the  thoracic  portions 
of  the  left  common  carotid  and  the  left  subclavian  arteries;  the  innominate  veins 
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and  the  upper  half  of  the  superior  vena  cava;  the  left  highest  intercostal  vein;  the 
vagus,  cwdiac,  phrenic,  and  left  recurrent  nerves;  the  trachea,  esophagus,  and 
thoracic  duct;  the  remains  of  the  thymus,  and  some  lymph  glands. 


Tm.  M7, — TnuwrerH  ssctiDn  through  the  upper  nuripn  of  the  aecoDd  thoracis  vert«bra.     (Braun 
TVanmmu  (AomeCt 
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Tbe  Anterior  Mediutbnim  (Fig.  968)  .exists  only  on  the  left  dde  where  the 
left  pleura  diverges  from  tbe  mid-sternal  line.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
sternum,  laterally  by  the  pleurte,  and  behind  by  the  pericardium.  It  is  Dsrrow, 
above,  but  widens  out  a  little  below.  Its  anterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  left  Trans- 
versus  thoracis  and  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  left  costal  cartilages.  It  coptaina 
a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  some  lymphatic  vessels  which  ascend  from  the 
.convex  surface  of  the  liver,  two  or  three  anterior  mediastinal  lymph  glands,  and 
tbe  small  mediastinal  branches  of  the  internal  mammary-  arter>-. 


1.  oee.^The  middle  u 


The  Middle  Mediutinnm  (Fig.  968)  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  interpleural 
space.  It  contains  the  heart  enclosed  in  the  pericardium,  the  ascending  aorta, 
the  lower  half  of  the  superior  vena  cava  with  the  azygos  vein  opening  into  it, 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  the  two  bronchi,  the  pulmonary  artery  dividing 
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into  its  two  branches,  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  veins,  the  plirenic  nerves, 
and  some  bronchial  lymph  glands. 

The  Posterior  Mediutinnm  (Figs.  968,  969)  is  an  irregular  triiangular  space 
running  parallel  with  the  vertebral  column;  it  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  peri- 
cardium above,  and  by  the'  posterior  surface  of  the  diaphragm  below,  behind  by 
the  vertebral  column  from  the  lower  border  of  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  thoracic 
vertebra,  and  on  either  side  by  the  mediastinal  pleura.  It  contains  the  thoracic 
part  of  the  descending  aorta,  the  azygos  and  the  two  hemiazygos  veins,  the  vagus 
and  splanchnic  nerves,  the  esophagus,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  some  lymph  glands. 

THE  LUNGS    (PDLMONES). 

The  Itmfs  are  the  essential  organs  of  respiration;  they  are  two  in  number,  placed 
one  on  either  side  within  the  thorax,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  heart 
and  other  contents  of  the  mediastinum  (Fig.  970).  The  substance  of  the  lung  is 
of  a  light,  porous,  spongy  texture;  it  floats  in  water,  and  crepitates  when  handled, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  air  in  the  alveoli ;  it  is  also  highly  elastic ;  hence  the  retracted 
state  of  these  organs  when  they  are  removed  from  the  closed  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
The  surface  is  smooth,  shining,  and  marked  out  into  numerous  polyhedral  areas, 
indicating  the  lobules  of  the  organ:  each  of  these  areas  is  crossed  by  numerous 
lighter  lines. 


At  birth  the  lungs  are  pinkish  white  in  color;  in  adult  life  the  color  is  a  dark 
slaty  gray,  mottled  in  patches;  and  as  age  advances,  this  mottling  assumes  a  black 
color.  The  coloring  matter  consists  of  granules  of  a  carbonaceous  substance 
deposited  in  the  areolar  tissue  near  the  surface  of  the  organ.    It  increases  in  quan- 
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tity  as  age  advances,  and  is  more  abundant  in  males  than  in  females.  As  a  rule, 
the  posterior  border  of  the  lung  is  darker  than  the  anterior. 

The  right  lung  usually  weighs  about  625  gm.,  the  left  567  gm.,  but  much  varia- 
tion is  met  with  according  to  the  amount  of  blood  or  serous  fluid  they  may  contain. 
The  lungs  are  heavier  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  their  proportion  to  the  body 
being,  in  the  former,  as  1  to  37,  in  the  latter  as  1  to  43. 

Each  lung  is  conical  in  shape,  and  presents  for  examination  an  apex,  a  bue, 
three  btmlen,  and  two  snrfacM. 

The  apex  (apex  pulmonis)  b  rounded,  and  extends  into  the  root  of  the  neck, 
reaching  from  2.5  to  4  cm.  above  the  level  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  first  rib.  A 
sulcus  produced  by  the  subclavian  artery  as  it  curves  in  front  of  the  pleura  runs 
upward  and  lateralward  immediately  below  the  apex. 

The  base  (fcaw  pulTrwnis)  is  broad,  concave,  and  rests  upon  the  convex  surface 
of  the  diaphragm,  which  separates  the  right  lung  from  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver, 
and  the  left  lung  from  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  stomach,  and  the  spleen.  Since 
the  diaphragm  extends  higher  on  the  right  than  on  ttje  left  side,  the  concavity 
on  the  base  of  the  right  lung  is  deeper  than  that  on  the  left.  Laterally  and  behind, 
the  base  is  bounded  by  a  thin,  sharp  margin  which  projects  for  some  distance 
into  the  phrenicocostal  sinus  of  the  pleura,  between  the  lower  ribs  and  the  costal 
attachment  of  the  diaphragm.  The  base  of  the  lung  descends  during  inspiration 
and  ascends  during  expiration. 


Fia  ST1. — PaltaDDkiy  Vtti*d«.  tuen  in  »  doiul  Tiew  ol  tbt  heart  bdiI  luna.  The  lunp  hare  been  pullnl  iwi; 
from  Ihe  median  line,  uid  a  part  o[  tba  licbt  lung  b*»  bMn  oul  awsy  tu  diapliiy  Um  au-ducu  and  bloodTc^;l>. 
(T«tul.i 

Surfaces. — The  costal  surface  (fades  coataiia;  eternal  or  thoracic  surjace)  b 
smooth,  convex,  of  considerable  extent,  and  corresponds  to  the  form  of  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  being  deeper  behind  than  in  front.  It  is  in  contact  with  the  costal 
pleura,  and  presents,  in  specimens  which  have  been  hardened  in  situ,  slight  grooves 
corresponding  with  the  overlying  ribs. 
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The  medlastmal  lurface  (facies  ■mediasiirudU;  inner  surface)  is  in  contact  with 
the  mediastinal  pleura.  It  presents  a  deep  concavity,  the  cvdisc  in^iession, 
which  accommodates  the  pericardium;  this  is  larger  and  deeper  on  the  left  than 
on  the  right  lung,  on  account  of  the  heart  projecting  farther  to  the  left  than  to  the 
right  side  of  the  median  plane.  Above  and  behind  this  concavity  is  a  triangular 
depression  named  the  hilnm,  where  the  structures  which  form  the  root  of  the  lung 
enter  and  leave  the  viscus.  These  structures  are  invested  by  pleura,  which,  below 
the  hilus  and  behind  the  pericardial  impression,  forms  the  pulmonary  ligf^ment. 
On  the  nghi  lung  (Fig.  972),  immediately  above  the  hilus,  is  an  arched  furrow 
which  accommodates  the  azygos  vein;  while  running  upward,  and  then  arching 
lateralward  some  little  distance  below  the  apex,  is  a  wide  groove  for  the  superior 
vena  cava  and  right  innominate  vein;  behind  this,  and  nearer  the  apex,  is  a  furrow 


Fid.  972.— Msdiutiul  Hi 


for  the  innominate  artery.  Behind  the  hilus  and  the  attachment  of  the  pulmonary 
ligament  is  a  vertical  groove  for  the  esophagus;  this  groove  becomes  less  distinct 
below,  owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  lower  part  of  the  esophagus  to  the  left  of 
the  middle  line.  In  front  and  to  the  right  of  the  lower  part  of  the  esoj^ageal 
groove  is  a  deep  concavity  for  the  extrapericardiac  portion  of  the  thoracic  part 
of  the  inferior  vena  ca\'a.  On  the  left  lung  (Fig.  973),  immediately  above  the  hilus, 
is  a  well-marked  curved  furrow  produced  by  the  aortic  arch,  and  running  upward 
from  this  toward  the  apex  is  a  groove  accommodating  the  left  subclavian  artery; 
a  slight  impression  in  front  of  the  latter  and  close  to  the  margin  of  the  lung  lodges 
the  left  innominate  vein.  Behind  the  hilus  and  pulmonary  ligament  is  a  vertical 
furrow  produced  by  the  descending  aorta,  and  in  front  of  this,  near  the  base  of 
the  luDg,  the  lower  part  of  the  esophagus  causes  a  shallow  impression. 
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Borden. — The  Interior  border  {margo  inferior)  is  thin  and  sharp  where  it  sepa- 
rates the  base  from  the  costal  surface  and  extends  into  the  phrenicocostal  sinus; 
medially  where  it  divides  the  base  from  the  mediastinal  surface  it  is  blunt  and 
rounded. 

The  postMior  border  {margo  posterior)  is  broad  and  rounded,  and  is  received  into 
the  deep  concavity  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral  column.  It  is  much  longer 
than  the  anterior  border,  and  projects,  below,  into  the  phrenicocostal  sinus. 

The  anterior  border  {margo  anterior)  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  overlaps  the  front 
of  the  pericardium.  The  anterior  border  of  the  right  lung  is  almost  vertical,  and 
projects  into  the  costomediastmal  sinus;  that  of  the  left  presents,  below,  an  angular 
notch,  the  cardiac  notch,  in  which  the  pericardium  is  exposed.  Opposite  this 
notch  the  anterior  margin  of  the  left  lung  is  situated  some  little  distance  lateral 
to  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  pleura. 


Fia.  073.— MsdUnliiBt  lurfmoa  of  Isfl  luuc- 

Tissures  uid  Lobes  ol  the  Lnn^.—The  left  long  is  divided  into  two  lobes, 
an  upper  and  a  lower,  by  an  interlobular  fissure,  which  extends  from  the  costal 
to  the  mediastinal  surface  of  the  lung  both  above  and  below  the  hQus.  As  seen 
on  the  surface,  this  fissure  begins  on  the  mediastinal  surface  of  the  lung  at  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  hilus,  and  runs  backward  and  upward  to  the  pos- 
terior border,  which  it  crosses  at  a  point  about  6  cm.  below  the  apex.  It  then 
extends  downward  and  forward  over  the  costal  surface,  and  reaches  the  lower 
border  a  little  behind  its  anterior  extremity,  and  its  further  course  can  be  followed 
upward  and  backward  across  the  mediastinal  surface  as  far  as  the  lower  part  of 
the  hilus.  The  superior  lobe  lies  above  and  in  front  of  this  fissure,  and  includes  the 
apex,  the  anterior  border,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  costal  surface  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  mediastinal  surface  of  the  lung.    The  inferin  lobe,  the  lai^ 
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of  the  two,  is  situated  below  and  behind  the  fissure,  and  comprises  almost  the 
whole  of  the  base,  a  large  portion  of  the  costal  surface,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  posterior  border. 

The  right  lung  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior,  by 
two  interlobular  fissures.  One  of  these  separates  the  inferior  from  the  middle 
and  superior  lobes,  and  corresponds  closely  with  the  fissure  in  the  left  lung.  Its 
direction  is,  however,  more  vertical,  and  it  cuts  the  lower  border  about  7.5  cm. 
behind  its  anterior  extremity.  The  other  fissure  separates  the  superior  from  the 
middle  lobe.  It  begins  in  the  previous  fissure  near  the  posterior  bt)rder  of  the  lung, 
and,  running  horizontally  forward,  cuts  the  anterior  border  on  a  level  with  the 
sternal  end  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage;  on  the  mediastinal  surface  it  may  be 
traced  backward  to  the  hilus.  The  mid(Ue  lobe,  the  smallest  lobe  of  the  right 
lung,  is  wedge-shaped,  and  includes  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  border  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  lung. 

The  right  lung,  although  shorter  by  2.5  cm.  than  the  left,  in  consequence  of  the 
diaphragm  rising  higher  on  the  right  side  to  accommodate  the  liver,  is  broader, 
owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  heart  to  the  left  side;  its  total  capacity  is  greater 
and  it  weighs  more  than  the  left  lung. 

The  Root  of  the  Luzig  {radix  pulmonis), — ^A  little  above  the  middle  of  the  medias- 
tinal surface  of  each  lung,  and  nearer  its  posterior  than  its  anterior  border,  is  its 
root,  by  which  the  lung  is  connected  to  the  heart  and  the  trachea.  The  root  is 
formed  by  the  bronchus,  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  bronchial 
arteries  and  veins,  the  pulmonary  plexuses  of  nerves,  lymphatic  vessels,  bronchial 
lymph  glands,  and  areolar  tissue,  all  of  which  are  enclosed  by  a  refiection  of  the 
pleura.  The  root  of  the  right  lung  lies  behind  the  superior  vena  cava  and  part 
of  the  right  atrium,  and  below  the  azygos  vein.  That  of  the  left  lung  passes 
beneath  the  aortic  arch  and  in  front  of  the  descending  aorta;  the  phrenic  nerve, 
the  pericardiacophrenic  artery  and  vein,  and  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus,  lie 
in  front  of  each,  and  the  vagus  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexus  behind  each; 
below  each  is  the  pulmonary  ligament. 

The  chief  structures  composing  the  root  of  each  lung  are  arranged  in  a  similar 
manner  from  before  backward  on  both  sides,  viz.,  the  upper  of  the  two  pulmonary 
veins  in  front;  the  pulmonary  arteiy  in  the  middle;  and  the  bronchus,  together 
with  the  bronchial  vessels,  behind.  From  above  downward,  on  the  two  sides, 
their  arrangement  differs,  thus: 

On  the  right  side  their  position  is — eparterial  bronchus,  pulmonary  artery, 
hyparterial  bronchus,  pulmonary  veins,  but  on  the  left  side  their  position  is — 
pulmonary  artery,  bronchus,  pulmonary  veins.  The  lower  of  the  two  pulmonary 
veins,  is  situated  below  the  bronchus,  at  the  apex  or  lowest  part  of  the  hilus 
(Figs.  972,  973). 

Divisions  of  the  Bronchi. — ^Just  as  the  lungs  differ  from  each  other  in  the  number 
of  their  lobes,  so  the  bronchi  differ  in  their  mode  of  subdivision. 

The  light  bronchus  gives  off,  about  2.5  cm.  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea, 
a  branch  for  the  superior  lobe.  This  branch  arises  above  the  level  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  is  therefore  named  the  eparterial  bronchus.  All  the  other  divisions 
of  the  main  stem  come  off  below  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  consequently  are 
termed  hjrparterial  bronchi.  The  first  of  these  is  distributed  to  the  middle  lobe, 
and  the  main  tube  then  passes  downward  and  backward  into  the  inferior  lobe, 
giving  off  in  its  course  a  series  of  large  ventral  and  small  dorsal  branches.  The 
ventral  and  dorsal  branches  arise  alternately,  and  are  usually  eight  in  number — 
four  of  each  kind.  The  branch  to  the  middle  lobe  is  regarded  as  the  first  of  the 
ventral  series. 

The  left  branchus  passes  below  the  level  of  the  pulmonary  artery  before  it  divides, 
and  hence  all  its  branches  are  hyparterial;  it  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as 
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equivalent  to  that  portion  of  the  right  bronchus  which  lies  on  the  distal  side  of  its 
eparterial  branch.  The  first  branch  of  the  left  bronchus  arises  about  5  cm.  from 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  is  distributed  to  the  superior  lobe.  The  main 
stem  then  enters  the  inferior  lobe,  where  it  divides  into  ventral  and  dorsal  branches 
similar  to  those  in  the  right  lung.  The  branch  to  the  superior  lobe  of  the  left  lung 
is  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  ventral  setied. 

Btmctnre. — The  lungs  are  composed  of  an  extenia)  serous  coat,  a  subeeroua  areolai  tinue 
and  tbe  pulmonary  substance  or  parenchyma. 

Thevorotu  coat  is  the  pulmonary  pleura  (page  1090);  it  is  thin,  traoBparent,  and  isTnto^H 
entire  organ  as  far  as  the  root. 

The  snbfleroiu  arMlar  tisana  contains  a  large  proportion  of  elastic  fibers;  it  invests  the  entire 
surface  of  the  lung,  and  extends  inward  between  the  lobules. 

The  pftr«uclljnui  is  coraposed  of  secondary  lobules  which,  aJthough  closely  connected  tof^ther 
by  an  interlobular  areolar  tissue,  are  quite  distinct  from  one  another,  and  may  be  teased 
asunder  without  much  difficulty  in  the  fetus.  The  secondary  lobules  vary  in  sise;  those  oo 
the  surface  are  large,  of  pyramidal  form,  the  base  turned  toward  the  surface;  those  in  the 
interior  smaUer,  and  of  various  forms.  Each  secondary  lobule  is  composed  of  several  primary 
lobules,  the  anatomical  units  of  the  lung.  The  primary  lobule  consists  of  an  alveolar  duct, 
the  air'spaees  connected  with  it  and  their  bloodveaaels,  lymphatics  and  nerves. 

The  fatnqialmonuy  bronchi  divide  and  subdivide  throughout  the  entire  oi^an,  the  snullctt 
subdivisions  constituting  the  lobular  bronchioles.  The  larger  divUiona  consist  of:  (1)  an  outer 
coat  of  fibrous  tissue  in  which  are  found  at  intervals  irregular  plates  of  hyaline  cartilage,  mesl 
developed  at  the  points  of  division;  (2)  internal  to  the  fibrous  coat,  a  layer  of  circularly  disposal 
smooth  muscle  fibers,  the  bronchial  muscle;  and  (3)  most  internally,  the  mucous  membrsne^ 
lined  by  columnar  ciliated  epithehum  resting  on  a  basement  membrane.  The  corium  of  the 
mucous  membrane  contains  numerous  eiaslic  fibers  running  longitudinally,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  lymphoid  tissue;  it  also  contains  the  ducts  of  mucous  gjands,  the  acini  of  which  lie  in  the 
fibrous  coat.  The  lobnlat  brondiiolH  differ  from  the  larger  tubes  in  containing  no  cartilage 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  ciliated  epithelial  ceUs  are  cubical  in  shape.  The  lobular  broncbiolea 
are  about  0.2  mm>  in  diameter. 


Fio.  674.— pBrt  of  a  ecrondnrr  lobule  from  tho  d^th  of  >  bumsa  lung.  >bowiDg  puU  of  Kvenl  primsiy  lobuJi? 
dr^lQB  ^  one  60  «  ^cJitSJ^*'  X  2o'd'iameW».°  '  ^lillw!"'*'  ""'  '"  "''  ""'        '"*°  ""^  "*■""■       *°^ 

Each  bronchiole  divides  into  two  or  more  rMpiratory  bronchiolH,  with  scattered  alveoli,  and 
each  of  these  again  divides  into  several  alTMUr  duett,  with  a  greater  number  of  alveoli  con- 
nected with  tiictn.  E»ch  alveolar  duct  is  connected  with  a  variable  number  of  irregularly 
s[)hericftl  spaces,  which  also  possess  alveoli,  the  atria.  With  each  atrium  a  variable  number 
(2-5)  of  klvoolar  sscB  arc  connected  which  bear  on  all  parts  of  their  circumference  alTMli  or  lir 
sacs,     (Miller,) 


THE  LUNOS 


Via.  WJ5. — SebeniBtic  loiuitadiDBl  wetion  of  ■  nriniiry  lobuk  of  the  lunc  <ui*iaFnlc 
broDChlok,  at.  d.,  klTcolBr  duet;  U..  Btri>;  a.  •..  alvtaltt  nc,  a.  >lv«diu  or  air  oeU:  p.  a 
pulmoiwry  vsiD;  1,,  lymphitio;  I.  n.,  lymph  nods.     (Miller.) 

polygonal,  nucleated  cells.    Outaide  the  epithelial  lining  b  a  little  delicate  c 

COQtaiDJDg  numerous  elastic  fibers  and  a  doee  net-work  of  blood  capillaries,  and  forming  a  cotn^on 

wall  to  adjacent  alveoli  (Fig.  07S). 


Fia.  97S. — Seetioa  of  Iude  ot  pis  smbtyo,  13  cm,  loni.  ehowinc  the  eIuuIuIu'  sfauutar  of  the  developioi  alnoli 
(J.  M.  Flint)     X  70.    a.  lalentitui  connective  Uggue.    t>.  A.  broncbuTtube.    c.  Aa  Alveolua.    J.  lymptaiie  clefu. 

The  fetal  lung  reeembles  a  gland  in  that  the  alveoli  have  a  Btnall  lumen  and  are  lined  by 
cubical  epithelium  (Fig.  9T6).  After  the  firat  respiration  the  alveoli  become  distended,  and  the 
epithelium  takes  on  the  characters  described  above. 
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VoMals  and  Monrat.— The  pnlmmutfj  artary  conveys  the  veno^is  blood  to  the  lungs;  it  dividefl 
into  branches  which  accompany  the  bronchial  tubes  and  end  in  a  dense  capillary  net-work  in 
the  walls  of  the  alveoli.  In  the  lung  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  usually  above 
and  in  front  of  a  bronchial  tube,  the  vein  below. 

The  palmonAry  opiUmidi  fonn  plexuses  which  lie  immediately  beneath  the  lining  epithe- 
liiun,  in  the  walls  and  septa  of  the  alveoli  and  of  the  infundibula.  In  the  septa  between  the 
alveoli  the  capillary  net-work  forms  a  single  layer.  The  capillaries  form  a  very  minute  net-woik, 
the  meshes  of  which  are  smaller  than  the  vessels  themselves;  their  walls  are  also  exceedingly 
thin.  The  arteries  of  neighboring  lobules  are  independent  of  each  other,  but  the  veins  freely 
anastomose. 

The  polmonaiy  Tains  commence  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  the  radicles  coalescing  into 
larger  branches  which  run  through  the  substance  of  the  lung,  independently  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries  and  bronchi.  After  freely  commimicating  with  other  branches  th^y  form  larige  vessels, 
^ich  ultimately  come  into  relation  with  the  arteries  and  bronchial  tubes,  and  accompany 
them  to  the  hilus  of  the  organ.  Finally  they  open  'into  the  left  atrium  of  the  heart,  conveying 
oxygenated  blood  to  be  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body  by  the  aorta. 

The  bronchial  arterial  supply  blood  for  the  nutrition  of  the  lung;  they  are  derived  from  the 
thoracic  aorta  or  from  the  upper  aortic  intercostal  arteries,  and,  accompanying  the  brondiial 
tubes,  are  distributed  to  the  bronchial  glands  and  upon  the  walls  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes 
and  pulmonary  vessels.  Those  supplying  the  bronchial  tubes  form  a  capillary  plexus  in  the 
muscular  coat,  from  which  branches  are  given  off  to  form  a  second  plexus  in  the  mucous  coat; 
this  plexus  communicates  with  small  venous  trunks  that  empty  into  the  pulmonary  veins. 
Others  are  distributed  in  the  interlobular  areolar  tissue,  and  end  partly  in  the  deep,  partly 
in  the  superficial,  bronchial  veins.  Lastly,  some  ramify  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung,  beneath 
the  pleura,  where  they  form  a  capillary  network. 

The  bronchial  Tain  is  formed  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  receiving  superficial  and  deep  veins  corre- 
sponding to  branches  of  the  bronchial  artery.  It  does  not,  however,  receive  all  the  blood  supplied 
by  the  artery,  as  some  of  it  passes  into  the  pulmonary  veins.  It  ends  on  the  right  side  in  the 
asygos  vein,  and  on  the  left  side  in  the  highest  intercostal  or  in  the  accessory  hemiasygos  vein. 

The  lymphatics  are  described  on  page  718. 

Marvas. — ^The  lungs  are  supplied  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses,  formed 
chiefly  by  branches  from  the  sympathetic  and  vagus.  The  filaments  from  these  plexuses  acconi- 
pany  the  bronchial  tubes,  supplying  efferent  fibers  to  the  bronchial  muscle  and  afferent  fibers 
to  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  and  probably  to  the  alveoli  of  the  lung.  Small  ganglia 
are  found  upon  these  nerves. 

THE  DIGESTIVE  APPUUTUS  (APPUUTUS  DIGESTOBTOS;  OBOANS 

OF  DIGESTION). 

The  apparatus  for  the  digestion  of  the  food  consists  of  the  digeatiye  tuba  and  of 
certain  accaaaory  organs. 

The  Diffestiye  Tube  {alimerdary  canal)  is  a  musculomembranous  ±ube,  about 
9  metres  long,  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  and  lined  throughout  its 
entire  extent  by  mucous  membrane.  It  has  received  different  names  in  the  various 
parts  of  its  course:  at  its  commencement  is  the  mouth,  where  provision  is  made 
for  the  mechanical  division  of  the  food  {mastication),  and  for  its  Admixture  with 
a  fluid  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands  (insalivaiion);  beyond  this  are  the  organs 
of  deglutition,  the  pharynx  and  the  asophagos,  which  convey  the  food  into  the 
stomach,  in  which  it  is  stored  for  a  time  and  in  which  also  the  first  stages  of  the 
digestive  process  take  place;  the  stomach  is  followed  by  the  small  intestina,  which 
is  divided  for  purposes  of  description  into  three  parts,  the  duodanum,  the  jajmnun, 
and  ileum.  In  the  small  intestine  the  process  of  digestion  is  completed  and  the 
resulting  products  are  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  lacteal  vessels.  Finally  the 
small  intestine  ends  in  the  large  intastina,  which  is  made  up  of  cacum,  colon,  reetnni, 
and  anal  canal,  the  last  terminating  on  the  surface  of  the  body  at  the  anus. 

The  accessory  organs  are  the  taath,  for  purposes  of  mastication;  the  three  pairs 
of  salivary  glands — the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual — the  secretion  from 
which  mixes  with  the  food  in  the  mouth  and  converts  it  into  a  bolus  and  acts 
chemically  on  one  of  its  constituents;  the  livar  and  pancreas,  two  large  glands 
in  the  abdomen,  the  secretions  of  which,  in  addition  to  that  of  numerous  minute 
glands  in  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal,  assist  in  the  process  of  digestion. 
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The  Development  ot  the  Digestnre  Tnbe. — The  primitive  digestive  tube  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  viz.:  (1)  the  f(tr»>riit,  within  the  cephalic  flexure,  and  dorsal 
to  the  heart;  and  (2)  the  hJnd-int,  within  the  caudal  flexure  (Fig.  977).  Between 
these  is  the  wide  opening  of  the  yolk-sac,  which  is  gradually  narrowed  and  reduced 
to  a  small  foramen  leading  into  the  vitelline  duct.  At  first  the  fore-gut  and  hind- 
gut  end  blindly.  The  anterior  end  of  the  fore-gut  is  separated  from  the  stomo- 
deum  by  the  buccopharyngeal  membrane  (Fig.  977);  the  hind-gut  ends  in  the 
cloaca,  which  is  closed  by  the  cloacal  membrane. 

ThtUantateejihalon 


Avdi 


Fio.  977. — Hiuniui  unbcyo  nbouC  Sftaen  d*yi  old.   Brua  and  haart  nimBSDted  from  richtiids.    Dicstivs  tub«  and 
yolk  UU3  ia  nMdiui  BKtioQ.     (Attar  Hii.) 

The  Htnrth. — The  mouth  b  developed  partly  from  the  stomodeum,  and  partly 
from  the  floor  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  fore-gut.  By  the  growth  of  the  head 
end  of  the  embryo,  and  the  formation  of  the  cephalic  flexure,  ^e  pericardial  area 
and  the  buccopharyngeal  membrane  come  to  lie  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
embryo.  With  the  further  expansion  of  the  brain,  and  the  forward  bulging  of  the 
pericardium,  the  buccopharyngeal  membrane  is  depressed  between  these  two 
prominences.  This  depression  constitutes  the  stomodeum  (Fig.  977).  It  is  lined 
.  by  ectoderm,  and  is  separated  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  fore-gut  by  the  bucco- 
pharyngeal membrane.  This  membrane  is  devoid  of  mesoderm,  being  formed 
by  the  apposition  of  the  stomodeal  ectoderm  with  the  fore-gut  entoderm;  at  the 
end  of  the  third  week  it  disappears,  and  thus  a  communication  is  established 
between  the  mouth  and  the  future  pharynx.  No  trace  of  the  membrane  is  found 
in  the  adult;  and  the  communication  just  mentioned  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
permanent  isthmus  faucium.  The  lips,  teeth,  and  gums  are  formed  from  the  walls 
of  the  stomodeum,  but  the  tongue  is  developed  in  the  floor  of  the  pharynx. 

The  visceral  arches  extend  in  a  ventral  direction  between  the  stomodeum  and 
the  pericardium;  and  with  the  completion  of  the  mandibular  arch  and  the  formation 
of  tie  maxillary  processes,  the  mouth  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  pentagonal 
orifice.    The  orifice  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  fronto-nasal  process,  behind  by  the 
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mandibular  arch,  and  laterally  by  the  maxillarj'  processes  (Fig.  978).  Widithe 
inward  growth  and  fusion  of  the  palatine  processes  (Figs.  50,  51),  the  stomodeum 
is  divided  into  an  upper  nasal,  and  a  lower  buccal  part.  Along  the  free  margins 
of  the  processes  bounding  the  mouth  cavity  a  shallow  groove  appears;  this  h 
termed  the  primary  labial  gnowo,  and  from  the  bottom  of  it  a  downgrowth  o! 
ectoderm  takes  place  into  the  underlying  mesoderm.  The  central  cells  of  the 
ectodermal  do^sngrowth  degenerate  and  a  secondaiT  labial  groora  is  formed;  by 
the  deepening  of  this,  the  lips  and  cheeks  are  separated  from  the  alveolar  processes 
of  the  maxillfe  and  mandible. 

The  Sativaty  Glands. — The  salivary  glands  arise  as  buds  from  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  mouth ;  the  parotid  appears  during  the  fourth  week  in  the  angle 
between  the  maxillary  process  and  the 
mandibular  arch ;  the  submaxillar}'  ap- 
pears in  the  sixth  week,  and  the  sublin- 
'"*"'  "^  "■'  ~^      gual  during  the  ninth  week  in  the  hollow 
Uediid  luuat  pnetM     between  the  tongue  and  the  mandibular 

arch. 
)l/<Kicn,pit  The  Toncne  (Figs.  979  to  981).— The 

;2^"°~'  P™^     tongue  is  developed  in  the  floor  of  the 
ir  --n   ''™'***  pharynx,  and  consists  of  an  anterior  or 

ji^j^j^  buccal  and  a  posterior  or  pharyngeal  part 

which  are  separated  in  the  adult  bv  the 
i,,ndamior  orcA  V-shaped  sulcus  terminalis.    During  the 

third  week  there  appears,  immediately 
behind  the  ventral  ends  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  mandibular  arch,  a  rounded 
swelling  named  the  tobercnlam  impu, 
which  was  described  by  His  as  un- 
dergoing enlargement  to  form  the 
buccal  part  of  the  tongue.  More  re- 
cent researches,  however,  show  that 
'"-^  this    part  of   the  tongue  is  mainlv,  il 

'^""a;;;^^d^°''F?rrod3rby"'^'.)"''"'     not    entirely,    developed   from    a    pair 
of    lateral    swellings   which    rise    from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  mandibular  arch  and  meet  in  the  middle  line.    The  tuber- 
culum  impar  is  said  to  form  the  central  part  of  the  tongue  immediately  in  front 


Fta,  9TS.— Floor  of  phacyni  of  hunun  embryo  Fio.  SSO. — Floor  ol  Dbunu  of  hoD 

.v„..    . ....:-    jjj.,   o|3       (p„„    „f^p|  ^j,  off'-    -  -■--    ---■  -■    -'-    '     -'  -- 


end  of    the   fourtli  week.     (Ptwo 


of  the  foramen  cecum,  but  Hammar  insists  that  it  is  purely  a  transitory  structure 
and  forms  no  part  of  the  adult  tongue.    From  the  ventral  ends  of  the  fourth  arch 
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there  arises  a  second  and  larger  elevation,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  median  groove 

or  furrow.    This  elevation  was  named  by  His  the  torcula,  and  is  at  first  separated 

from  the  tuberculum  impar  by  a  depression,  but  later  by  a  ridge,  the  copula, 

formed  by  the  forward  growth  and  fusion  of  the  ventral  ends  of  the  second  and 

third  arches.    The  posterior  or  pharyngeal  part  of  the  tongue  is  developed  from 

the  copula,  which  extends  forward  in  the  form  of  a  V,  so  a^  to  embrace  between  its 

two  limbs  the  buccal  part  of  the  tongue.  At  the  apex  of  the  V  a  pit-like  invagination 

occurs,  to   form  the  thyroid  gland, 

and  this  depression  is  represented  in 

the  adult  by  the  foramen  cecum  of 

the  tongue.    In  the  adult  the  union 

of  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts 

of  the  tongue  is  marked  by  the  V- 

shaped  sulcus  terminalis,  the  apex  of 

which  is  at  the  foramen  cecum,  while 

the  two  limbs  run  lateralward  and 

fom'ard,  parallel  to,  but  a  little  be-  in/ienoid 

hind,  the  vallate  papillte.  imUing, 

The  Palatine  Tonsils. — The  palatine 
tonsils  are  developed  from  the  dorsal    ^^  '''  -"^lif '"^^"'iSat;^  ■^'"  '"'*' 
angles  of  the  second  branchialpouches. 

The  entoderm  which  lines  these  pouches  grows  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  solid 
buds  into  the  surrounding  mesoderm.  These  buds  become  hollowed  out  by  the 
degeneration  and  casting  off  of  their  central  cells,  and  by  this  means  the  tonsillar 
crypts  are  formed.  Lymphoid  cells  accumulate  around  the  crypts,  and  become 
grouped  to  form  the  lymphoid  follicles;  the  latter,  .however,  are  not  well-defined 
until  after  birth. 

The  Farther  Development  of  the  Digestive  Tube. — The  upper  part  of  the  fore-gut 
becomes  dilated  to  form  the  pharynx  (Fig.  977),  in  relation  to  which  the  branchial 
arches  are  developed  (see  page  65) ;  the  succeeding  part  remains  tubular,  and  with 
the  descent  of  the  stomach  is  elongated  to  form  the  esophagus.  About  the  fourth 
week  a  fusiform  dilatation,  the  future  stomach,  makes  its  appearance,  and  beyond 
this  the  gut  opens  freely  into  the  jolk-sac  (Fig.  982,  A  and  B) .  The  opening  is  at 
first  wide,  but  is  gradually  narrowed  into  a  tubular  stalk,  the  jrolk-stalk  or  vitelline 
dact.  Between  the  stomach  and  the  mouth  of  the  yolk-sac  the  liver  diverticulum 
appears.  From  the  stomach  to  the  rectum  tjie  alimentary  canal  is  attached  to  the 
notochord  by  a  band  of  mesoderm,  from  which  the  common  mesenterj'  of  the  gut 
is  subsequently  developed.  The  stomach  has  an  additional  attachment,  viz.,  to 
the  ventral  abdominal  wall  as  far  as  the  umbilicus  by  the  septum  transversum. 
The  cephalic  portion  of  the  septum  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  diaphragm, 
while  the  caudal  portion  into  which  the  liver  grows  forms  the  ventral  mesogastriom 
(Fig.  984).  The  stomach  undergoes  a  further  dilatation,  and  its  two  curvatures 
can  be  recognized  (Figs.  983,  B,  and  984),  the  greater  directed  toward  the  vertebral 
colunm  and  the  lesser  toward  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  while  its  two 
surfaces  look  to  the  right  and  left  respectively.  Behind  the  stomach  the  gut 
undergoes  great  elongation,  and  forms  a  V-shaped  loop  which  projects  downward 
and  forward;  from  the  bend  or  angle  of  the  loop  the  vitelline  duct  passes  to  the 
umbilicus  (Fig.  984).  For  a  time  a  considerable  part  of  the  loop  extends  beyond 
the  abdominal  cavity  into  the  umbilical  cord,  but  by  the  end  of  the  third  month 
it  is  withdrawn  within  the  cavity.  With  the  lengthening  of  the  tube,  the  mesoderm, 
which  attaches  it  to  the  future  vertebral  column  and  carries  the  bloodvessels  for 
the  supply  of  the  gut,  is  thinned  and  drawn  out  to  form  the  posterior  common 
mesenterr.  The  portion  of  this  mesentery  attached  to  the  greater  curvature  of 
the  stomach  is  named  the  dorsal  mesogastrium,  and  the  part  which  suspends  the 
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colon  js  termed  the  nusocidon  (Fig.  985).    About  the  sixth  week  a  diverticulum 
of  the  gut  appears  just  behiad  the  opening  of  the  vitelline  duct,  and  indicates 
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Fro.  >«:;.— .SkcUhminprofilaoftwoitagBiDthcderalopmaDtoltfaebuniudiaHtin  tube.    (Hu.) 

the  future  cecum  and  vermiform  process.  The  part  of  the  loop  on  the  distal  side 
of  the  cecal  diverticulum  increases  in  diameter  and  forms  the  future  ascendiiig 
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and  transverse  portions  of  the  l&rge  intestine.  Until  the  fifth  month  the  cecal 
diverticulum  has  a  uniform  caliber,  but  from  this  time  onward  its  distal  part 
remains  rudimentary  and  forms  the  vermiform  process,  while  its  proximal  part 
expands  to  form  the  cecum.  Changes  also  take  place  in  the  shape  and  position 
of  the  stomach.    Its  dorsal  part  or  greater  curvature,  to  which  the  dora^  meso- 


—  PaitcTttu 
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gastrium  is  attached,  grows  much  more  rapidly  than  its  ventral  part  or  lesser 
curvature  to  which  the  ventral  mesogastrium  b  fixed.  Further,  the  greater  curva- 
ture is  carried  downward  and  to  the  left,  so  that  the  right  surface  of  the  stomach  is 
DOW  directed  backward  and  the  left  surface  forward  (Fig.  986),  a  change  in  position 
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Fin.  M4.— Th«  primiti' 

which  explains  why  the  left  vagus  nerve  is  found  on  the  front,  and  the  right  vagus 
on  the  back  of  the  stomach.  The  dorsal  mesogastrium  being  attached  to  the  greater 
curvature  must  necessarily  follow  its  movements,  and  hence  it  becomes  greatly 
elongated  and  drawn  lateralward  and  ventralward  from  the  vertebral  column, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  the  right  surfaces  of  both  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
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mesogastria  are  now  directed  backivard,  and  the  left  forward.  In  this  way  a  pouch, 
the  buna  caaeataliB,  13  formed  behind  the  stomach,  and  this  increases  in  size  as 
the  digestive  tube  undergoes  further  development;  the  entrance  to  the  pouch 
constitutes  the  future  forftmen  epiploicum  or  foramen  of  Winalov.  The  duodeoum 
is  developed  from  that  part  of  the  tube  which  immediately  succeeds  the  stomach; 
it  undergoes  little  elongation,  being  more  or  leas  fixed  in  position  by  the  liver  and 
pancreas,  which  arise  as  diverticula  from  it.  The  duodenum  is  at  first  suspeoded 
by  a  mesentery,  and  projects  forward  in  the  form  of  a  loop.  The  loop  and  lis  mes- 
entery are  subsequently  displaced  by  the  transverse  colon,  so  that  the  right  surface 
of  the  duodenal  mesentery  is  directed  backward,  and,  adhering  to  the  parietal 
peritoneum,  is  lost.  The  remainder  of  the  digestive  tube  becomes  greatly  elongated, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  tube  is  coiled  on  itself,  and  this  elongation  demands  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  width  of  the  intestinal  attachment  of  the  mesenterj', 
which  becomes  folded. 


Donal 


Fia.  9S5. — AbdomiiiBl  part  of  <lic«iUT« 

At  this  sta^e  the  small  and  large  intestines  are  attached  to  the  vertebral  column 
by  a  common  mesenterj-,  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine  falling  to  the  right  of  the 
middle  line,  while  the  large  intestine  lies  on  the  left  side,' 

The  gut  is  now  rotated  upon  itself,  so  that  the  large  intestine  is  carried  over  in 
front  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  cecum  is  placed  immediately  below  the  liver; 
about  the  sixth  month  the  cecum  descends  into  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  the  large 
intestine  forms  an  arch  consisting  of  the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending 
portions  of  the  colon — the  transverse  portion  crossing  in  front  of  the  duodenum 
and  lying  just  below  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach;  within  this  arch  the 
coils  of  the  small  intestine  are  disposed  (Fig,  988).     Sometimes  the  downward 

right  to  th«  Left  lide  dI  the  vertebral  Folu^l^.^>l]|  lies  eatirely  on  Che  right  aide  of  Uw  mediu  pUae.  vfaere  it  u  nBtumed 
into  ttas  jejunum:  the  arlenes  (o  the  small  ioCatine  {aa.  inUitinoki)  sin)  siue  rram  the  nght  intleul  oClbslrflvli 
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progress  of  the  cecum  is  arrested,  so  that  in  the  adult  it  may  be  found  lying  imme- 
diately below  the  liver  instead  of  in  the  right  iliac  region. 

Further  changes  take  place  in  the  bursa  omentalJs  and  in  the  common  mesentery, 
and  give  rise  to  the  peritoneal  relations  seen  in  the  adult.  The  bursa  omentalis, 
which  at  first  reaches  only  as  far  as  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  grows 
downward  to  form  the  greater  omentum,  and  this  downward  extension  lies  in  front 
of  the  transverse  colon  and  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine  (Fig.  989).  Above,  before 
the  pleuro-peritoneal  opening  is  closed,  the  bursa  omentalis  sends  up  a  diverticulum 


Wolffian  diun 

of  a  humu  ambryo  of  17  mm.     (Afur  MkU.) 

on  either  side  of  the  esophagus ;  the  left  diverticulum  soon  disappears,  but  the  right 
is  constricted  off  and  persists  in  most  adults  as  a  small  sac  lying  within  the  thorax 
on  the  right  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  esophagus.  The  anterior  layer  of  the 
transverse  mesocolon  is  at  first  distinct  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  greater 
omentum,  but  ultimately  the  two  blend,  and  hence  the  greater  omentum  appears  as 
if  attached  to  the  transverse  colon  (Fig.  990).  The  mesenteries  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  parts  of  the  colon  disappear  in  the  majority  of  cases,  whilethat  of  the 
snaall  intestine  assumes  the  oblique  attachment  characteristic  of  its  adult  condition. 
The  lesser  omentum  is  formed,  as  indicated  above,  by  a  thinning  of  the  meso- 
derm or  ventral  mesocastrinm,  which  attaches  the  stomach  and  duodenum  to  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall.  By  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  liver  thb  leaf  of 
mesodenn  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  lesser  omentum  between  the  stomach 
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and  liver,  and  the  falciform  and  coronary  ligaments  between  the  liver  and  the 
abdominal  wall  and  diaphragm  (Fig.  989). 

The  Roctum  and  Anal  Canal. — The  hind-gut  is  at  first  prolonged  backward  into 
the  body-stalk  as  the  tube  of  the  allantois;  but,  with  the  growth  and  flexure  of  the 


Tia,  987. — Ducmn*  to  UluMnle  tiro  aiacei  in  thg  davttopmuit  of  U»  diiMtiv«  tub*  kad  ita  iiimnMtT. 


Flo.  B88.- 

(JonnBKo.r   a.  AO 
■rtsry.    AT.  Cti.  Bn 

ot    iDfsiior     nuHKQl 
Bplonio  krtory. 


tail-end  of  the  embryo,  the  body-stalk,  with  ita  contained  allantoic  tube,  is  carried 
forward  to  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  and  consequently  a.  bend  is  formed  at  the 
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junction  of  the  hind-gut  and  allantois.  This  bend  .becomes  dilated  into  a  pouch, 
which  constitutes  the  entodeimal  cloaca;  into  its  dorsal  part  the  hind-gut  opens, 
and  from  its  ventral  part  the  allantois  passes  forward.  At  a  later  stage  the  Wolffian 
and  MUllerian  ducts  open  into  its  ventral  portion.  The  cloaca  is,  for  a  time,  s^ut 


off  from  the  anterior  by  a  membrane,  the  cloacal  membrane,  formed  by  the  apposi- 
tion of  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm,  and  reaching,  at  first,  as  far  forward  as  the 
future  umbilicus.  Behind  the  umbilicus,  however,  the  mesoderm  subsequently 
extends  to  form  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  symphysis  pubis.  By 
the  growth  of  the  surrounding  tissues  the  cloacal  membrane  comes  to  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  a  depression,  which  is  lined  by  ectoderm  and  named  the  ectodermal 
cloaca  (Fig.  991). 

The  entodermal  cloaca  is  divided  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  part  by  means  of  a 
partition,  the  urorectil  septum  (Fig.  992),  which  grows  downward  from  the  ridge 


tmnty-Gva  to  tiTODt}'- seven  days  old.    (From 
model  by  Keibel.) 

separating  the  allantoic  from  the  cioacal  opening  of  the  intestine  and  ultimately 
fuses  with  the  cloacal  membrane  and  divides  it  into  an  anal  and  a  urogenital  part. 
The  dorsal  part  of  the  cloaca  forms  the  rectum,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  uro- 
genital sinus  and  bladder.    For  a  time  a  communication  named  the  cloacal  duct 
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exists  between  the  two  parts  of  the  cloaca  below  the  urorectal  septum:  this  duct 
occasionally  persbts  as  a  passage  between  the  rectum  and  urethra.  The  anal 
canal  is  formed  by  an  invagination  of  the  ectodenu  behind  the  urorectal  septum. 
This  invagination  is  termed  the  proctodenm,  and  it  meets  with  the  entoderm  of  the 
hind-gut  and  forms  with  it  the  anjJ  membrane.  By  the  absorption  of  this  membrane 
the  anal  canal  becomes  continuous  with  the  rectum  (Fig.  993).  A  small  part  of  the 
hind-gut  projects  backward  beyond  the  anal  membrane;  it  is  named  the  i 
got  (Fig.  991),  and  usuaUy  becomes  obliterated  and  disappears.' 


Flo.  M3.— TiUI  end  of  huoun  smbiyo,  Iram  aiahC  lu 


THE  HOUTH  (CATUM  OBIS;  ORAL  OR  SUCCAL  CAVITT}. 

The  oavttj  of  the  month  is  placed  at  the  commeacement  of  the  digestive  tube 
(Fig.  994);  it  is  a  nearly  oval-shaped  cavity  which  consists  of  two  parts:  ao 
outer,  smaller  portion,  the  veatibnle,  and  an  inner,  larger  part,  the  moath  eavitr 
praper. 

The  Vestibule  (veatibvlum  oris)  is  a  slit-like  space,  bounded  externally  by  the 
lips  and  cheeks;  internally  by  the  gums  and  teeth.  It  communicates  with  the 
surface  of  the  body  by  the  rlma  or  orifice  of  the  mooth.  Above  and  below,  it  is 
limited  by  the  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  lips  and  cheeks  to 
the  gum  covering  the  upper  and  lower  alveolar  arch  respectively.  It  receives  the 
secretion  from  the  parotid  salivary  glands,  and  communicates,  when  the  jaws  are 
closed,  with  the  mouth  cavity  proper  by  an  aperture  on  either  side  behind  the 
wisdom  teeth,  and  by  narrow  clefts  between  opposing  teeth. 

The  Month  Cavitf  Proper  (cavum  oris  proprium)  (Fig.  1014)  is  bounded  laterally 
and  in  front  by  the  alveolar  arches  with  their  contained  teeth;  behind,  it  communi- 
cates with  the  pharynx  by  a  constricted  aperture  termed  the  isthmus  taadmn. 
It  is  roofed  in  by  the  hard  and  soft  palates,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  floor  is 
formed  by  the  tongue,  the  remainder  by  the  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
from  the  sides  and  under  surface  of  the  tongue  to  the  gum  lining  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  mandible.  It  receives  the  secretion  from  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual 
salivary  glands. 

StnictnTO. — The  mtieoiu  mftmbruie  lioii^  the  mouth  ia  continuous  with  the  intcguinait  at 
the  free  margin  of  the  lips,  and  with  the  mucous  hning  of  the  ph&rynx  briund;  it  is  of  n  raae- 
pink  tinge  during  life,  and  very  thick  where  it  overlies  the  hard  parts  bounding  the  cavity.    It 

is  covered  by  stratilied  squamous  epithelium. 


tmiul  Tiiwt,"  by  D.  Barry  H«n.  M. 
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The  Lq»  (}abia  oris),  the  two  fleshy  folds  which  surround  the  rima  or  orifice  of 
the  mouth,  are  formed  externally  of  iategumeat  and  internally  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, between  which  are  found  the  Orbicularis  oris  muscle,  the  labial  vessels, 
some  nerves,' areolar  tissue,  and  fat,  and  numerous  small  labial  glands.  The  inner 
surface  of  each  lip  is  connected  in  the  middle  line  to  the  corresponding  gum  by  a 
fold  of  mucous  membrane,  the  frenulnm — the  upper  being  the  larger. 


Orifice  o} 
midilorytubi 
Natal  fart  oi 


Oral  forto} 
jAarynx 


Latwigtai  jiari 

of  pharynx 

Aryepigloaic  fold 


ti,  pbftTTiix»  and  lafyni. 


The  Labial  Glands  (glandular  iabialeg)  are  situated  between  the  mucous  membrane 
and  the  Orbicularis  oris,  around  the  orifice  of  the  mouth.  They  are  circular  in  form, 
and  about  the  size  of  small  peas;  their  ducts  open  by  minute  orifices  upon  the 
mucous  membrane.     In  structure  they  resemble  the  salivary  glands. 
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The  Cheeks  (btieccB)  form  the  sides  of  the  face,  and  are  continuous  in  front  with 
the  lips.  They  are  composed  externally  of  integument;  internally  of  mucous 
membrane;  and  between  the  two  of  a  muscular  stratum,  besides  a  large  quantity 
of  fat,  areolar  tissue,  vessels,  nerves,  and  buccal  glands. 

Straetore. — ^The  mneoiii  membrane  lining  the  cheek  is  reflected  above  and  below  upon  the 
gums,  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  soft  palate.  Opposite  the 
second  molar  tooth  of  the  maxilla  is  a  papilla,  on  the  sunmiit  of  which  is  the  aperture  of  the 
parotid  duct.  The  principal  muscle  of  the  cheek  is  the  Buccinator;  but  other  muscles  enter  into 
its  formation,  viz.,  the  Zvgomaticus,  Risorius,  and  Platysma. 

The  hueeal  glands  are  placed  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  Buccinator  muscle:  they 
are  similar  in  structure  to  the  labial  glands,  but  smaller.  About  five,  of  a  larger  sise  than  the 
rest,  are  placed  between  the  Masseter  and  Buccinator  muscles  around  the  distal  extremity  of 
the  parotid  duct;  their  ducts  open  in  the  mouth  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth.  They  are  called 
molar  (lands. 

The  Gums  {gingim)  are  composed  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  closely  connected  to 
the  periosteum  of  the  alveolar  processes,  and  surrounding  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 
They  are  covered  by  smooth  and  vascular  mucous  membrane,  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  limited  sensibility.  Around  the  necks  of  the  teeth  this  membrane 
presents  numerous  fine  papillae,  and  is  reflected  into  the  alveoli,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  periosteal  membrane  lining  these  cavities. 

The  Palate  (palatum)  forms  the  roof  of  the  mouth;  it  consists  of  two  portions, 
the  hard  palate  in  front,  the  soft  palate  behind. 

The  Hard  Palate  {palatum  durum)  (Fig.  1014)  is  bounded  in  front  and  at  the  sides 
by  the  alveolar  arches  and  gums;  behind,  it  is  continuous  with  the  soft  palate. 
It  is  covered  by  a  dense  structure,  formed  by  the  periosteum  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  which  are  intimately  adherent.  Along  the  middle  line  is  a 
linear  raph6,  which  ends  anteriorly  in  a  small  papilla  corresponding  with  the 
incisive  canal.  On  either  side  and  in  front  of  the  raph6  the  mucous  membrane 
is  thick,  pale  in  color,  and  corrugated;  behind,  it  is  thin,  smooth,  and  of  a  deeper 
color;  it  is  covered  with  stratified  squamous  epithelium,  and  furnished  with 
numerous  palatal  glands,  which  lie  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  surface 
of  the  bone. 

The  Soft  Palate  (palatum  molle)  (Fig.  1014)  is  a  movable  fold,  suspended  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate,  and  forming  an  incomplete  septum  between 
the  mouth  and  pharynx.  It  consists  of  a  fold  of  mucous  membrahe  enclosing 
muscular  fibers,  an  aponeurosis,  vessels,  nerves,  adenoid  tissue,  and  mucous  glands. 
When  occupying  its  usual  position,  t.  e.,  relaxed  and  pendent,  its  anterior  surface 
is  concave,  continuous  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  marked  by  a  median  raphe. 
Its  posterior  surface  is  convex,  and  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavities.  Its  upper  border  is  attached  to  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  hard  palate,  and  its  sides  are  blended  with  the  pharynx.  Its  lower  border 
is  free.  Its  lower  portion,  which  hangs  like  a  curtain  between  the  mouth  and 
pharynx  is  termed  the  palatine  velum. 

Hanging  from  the  middle  of  its  lower  border  is  a  small,  conical,  pendulous 
process,  the  palatine  uvula;  and  arching  lateralward  and  downward  from  the  base 
of  the  uvula  on  either  side  are  two  curved  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  containing 
muscular  fibers,  called  the  arches  or  pillars  of  the  fauces. 

The  Teeth  (denies)  (Figs.  995  to  997).— Man  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  teeth, 
which  make  their  appearance  at  different  periods  of  life.  Those  of  the  first  set 
appear  in  childhood,  and  are  called  the  deciduooa  or  milk  teeth.  Those  of  the  second 
set,  which  also  appear  at  an  early  period,  may  continue  until  old  age,  and  are 
named  permanent. 

The  deciduooa  teeth  are  twenty  in  number:  four  incisors,  two  canines,  and  four 
molars,  in  each  jaw. 
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The  pennuient  teeth  are  thirty-two  in  number:  four  incisors,  two  canines,  four 
premolars,  and  six  molars,  in  each  jaw. 


FiQ.  006.— side  vi«w  of  the  teeth  uid  Jam. 


Borixmtal  port  of  palaline  bone 

Fia.  OK.^PsrmuiEnt  laetfa  of  upp«  dsntal  web.  Fro.  997.~-Pgniiaaent  l«tb  of  H(ht  half  of 
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The  dental  formulae  may  be  represented  as  follows: 
Deddvons  Teeth. 


Upper  ja,7 


Lower  jaw       ....       2        1        2  I  2 
Permanent  Teeth. 


Upper  jaw 


Lower  jaw       ...     3        2         1         22         1         2        3  J 

General  Chaiacteristics.  —  Each  tooth  consists  of  three  portions:  the  crown, 
projecting  above  the  gum;  the  root,  imbedded  in  the  alveolus;  and  the  neck,  the 
constricted  portion  between  the  crown  and  root. 


Fro.  90S.— MuilhB  M  about  o 


The  roots  of  the  teeth  are  firmly  implanted  in  depressions  within  the  alveoli; 
these  depressions  are  lined  with  periosteum  which  invests  the  tooth  as  far  as  the 
neck.  At  the  margins  of  the  alveoli,  the  periosteum  is  continuous  with  the  fibrous 
structure  of  the  gums. 

In  consequence  of  the  curve  of  the  dental  arch,  terms  such  as  anterior  &nd 
posterior,  as  applied  to  the  teeth,  are  misleading  and  confusing.  Special  terms 
are  therefore  used  to  indicate  the  different  surfaces  of  a  tooth :  the  surface  directed 
toward  the  lips  or  cheek  is  known  as  the  labial  or  buccal  surface;  that  directed 
toward  the  tongue  is  described  as  the  Ungual  Bortace;  those  surfaces  which  toudi 
neighboring  teeth  are  termed  sortftces  of  contact.  In  the  case  of  the  incisor  and 
canine  teeth  the  surfaces  of  contact  are  medial  and  lateral;  in  the  premolar  and 
molar  teeth  they  are  anterior  and  posterior. 

The  superior  dental  arch  is  larger  than  the  Inferior,  so  that  in  the  normal  condi- 
tion the  teeth  in  the  maxillie  slightly  overlap  those  of  the  mandible  both  in  front 
and  at  the  sides.  Since  the  upper  ctintral  incisors  are  wider  than  the  lower,  the 
other  teeth  in  the  upper  arch  are  throwQ  some^'hat  distally,  and  the  two  sets  do 
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not  quite  correspond  to  each  other  when  the  mouth  is  closed:  thus  the  ipper 
canine  tooth  rests  partly  on  the  lower  canine  and  partly  on  the  first  "- '  'olar, 
and  the  cusps  of  the  upper  molar  teeth  lie  behind  the  corresponding  c^  of  the 
lower  molar  teeth.  The  two  series,  however,  end  at  nearly  the  same  po  '  .  :thiDd; 
this  is  mainly  because  the  molars  in  the  upper  arch  are  the  smaller 


Flo.  999. — Tbe  wmplete  tempoTHy  JsDtition  (about  three  yeui).  tliowinc  tlie  rt 


— Tbe  complste  temiKirary  deotitioD  i 


The  Permanent  Teeth  {denies  permaneTUes)  (Figs.  1002, 1003). — The  Incisors  (dentea 
ineiaivi;  incisive  or  cutting  teeth)  are  so  named  from  their  presenting  a  sharp  cutting 
edge,  adapted  for  biting  the  food.  They  are  eight  in  number,  and  form  the  four 
froDt  teeth  in  each  dental  arch. 
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T\x\.  taown.  is  directed  vertically,  and  is  chisel-shaped ,  being  bevelled  at  the  expense 
of  its  'ingnal  surface,  so  as  to  present  a  sharp  horizontal  cutting  edge,  which, 
before  heihg  subjected  to  attrition,  presents  three  small  prominent  points  separated 
by  two  slight  notches.  It  is  convex,  smooth,  and  highly  polished  on  its  labial 
surface;  concave  on  its  lingual  surface,  where,  in  the  teeth  of  the  upper  arch,  it  is 
frequently  marked  by  an  inverted  V-shaped  eminence,  situated  near  the  gum. 
This  is  known  as  the  basal  rldfe  or  eincnlum.  The  neck  is  constricted.  The  root 
is  long,  single,  conical,  transversely  flattened,  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  aixl 
slightly  grooved  on  either  side  in  the  longitudinal  direction. 


The  npper  indflore  are  larger  and  stronger  than  the  lower,  and  are  directed 
obliquely  downward  and  forward.  The  central  ones  are  larger  than  the  lateral, 
and  their  roots  are  more  rounded. 

The  lower  incisors  are  smaller  than  the  upper:  the  central  ones  are  smaller  than 
the  lateral,  and  are  the  smallest  of  all  the  incisors.  They  are  placed  verticallr 
and  are  somewhat  bevelled  in  front,  where  they  have  been  worn  down  by  contact 
with  the  overlapping  edge  of  the  upper  teeth.    The  cingulum  is  absent. 

The  Canine  Teeth  {dmtei  canini)  are  four  in  number,  two  in  the  upper,  and  two 
in  the  lower  arch,  one  being  placed  laterally  to  each  lateral  incisor.  They  are  larger 
and  stronger  than  the  incisors,  and  their  roots  sink  deeply  into  the  bones,  and 
cause  well-marked  prominences  upon  the  surface. 
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The  crown  is  large  and  conical,  very  convex  on  its  labial  surface,  a  little  hollowed 
and  uneven  on  its  lingual  surface,  and  tapering  to  a  blunted  point  or  cusp,  which 
projects  beyond  the  level  of  the  other  teeth.  The  root  is  single,  but  longer  and 
thicker  than  that  of  the  incisors,  corneal  in  form,  compressed  laterally,  and  marked 
by  a  slight  groove  on  each  side. 


h    I 


Fia.  lOaa.—Pannuent  teatb.     Biabtiide.     (Bunhaid.) 


First  and  »eo' 
Olid  inferior 
premolan 


Pin.  1003. — Tbe  penuaaent  teeth,  viewed  frgm  the  right.    TheeittrnalUyerof  botuihubeeiiputlyreiiioi>aliuidUM 
Tn»ii]lary  BiDUD  hu  been  upeD«d'     {Spw(«holi.) 

The  apper  caaine  teeth  (popularly  called  eye  teeth)  are  larger  and  longer  than 
the  lower,  and  usually  present  a  distinct  basal  ridge. 

The  lower  canine  teeth  (popularly  called  stomach  teeth)  are  placed  nearer  the 
middle  line  than  the  upper,  so  that  their  sununits  correspond  to  the  intervals 
between  the  upper  canines  and  the  lateral  incisors. 
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The  Pnmolvs  or  Bicuspid  teeth  (denteg  pramolares)  are  eight  in  flumber,  (our 
in  each  arch.  They  are  situated  lateral  to  and  behind  the  canine  teeth,  and  aie 
smaller  and  shorter  than  they. 

The  crovn  is  compressed  antero-posteriorly,  and  surmounted  by  two  pjTamidil 
eminences  or  cusps,  a  labial  and  a  lingual,  separated  by  a  groove ;  hence  their  name 
bicnapid.  Of  the  tno  cusps  the  labial  is  the  larger  and  more  promiDent.  The 
neck  is  oval.  The  root  is  generally  single,  compressed,  and  presents  in  front  tod 
behind  a  deep  groove,  which  indicates  a  tendency  in  the  root  to  become  double. 
The  apex  is  generallj-  bifid. 

The  upper  premolws  are  larger,  and  present  a  greater  tendency*  to  the  divism 
of  their  roots  than  the  lower;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  first  upperpt- 
molar. 

The  Molar  Teeth  (denies  molares)  are  the  largest  of  the  permanent  set,  and  their 
broad  crowns  are  adapted  for  grinding  and  pounding  the  food.  They  are  twelve 
in  number;  six  in  each  arch,  three  being  placed  posterior  to  each  of  the  second 
premolars. 

The  crown  of  each  is  nearly  cubical  in  form,  convex  on  its  buccal  and  lingual 
surfaces,  flattened  on  its  surfaces  of  contact;  it  is  surmounted  by  four  or  five  tuber- 
cles, or  cusps,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  crucial  depression;  hence  the  molaR 
are  sometimes  termed  multicnspida.    The  neck  is  distinct,  large,  and  rounded. 

Upper  Molars.— As  a  rule  the  first  is  the  largest,  and  the  third  the  smallest  of 
the  upper  molars.  The  crown  of  the  first  has  usually  four  tubercles;  that  of  the 
second,  three  or  four;  that  of  the  third,  three.  Each  upper  molar  has  three  roots, 
and  of  these  two  are  buccal  and  nearly  parallel  to  one  another;  the  third  is  lingual 
and  diverges  from  the  others  as  it  runs  upward.  The  roots  of  the  third  molar 
(denj  serotinus  or  wisdom-tooth)  are  more  or  less  fused  together. 

Lower  Molars.— The  lower  molars  are  larger  than  the  upper.     On  the  crosii 

of  the  first  there  are  usually  five  tubercles;  on  those  of  the  second  and  third,  four 

or  five.    Each  lower  molar  has  two  roots,  an 

J  anterior,   nearly   vertical,    and    a  posterior, 

j  directed  obliquely  backward;  both  roots  are 

/         '     grooved  longitudinally,  indicating  a  tendency 
\  .    to  division.    The  two  roots  of  the  third  molar 

A         I     (dens  serotinus  or  wisdom  tooth)  are  more  or 
l_        '     less  united. 
-"^^  The  Deddaonx  Teeth  {denies  decidui;  tem- 

porary or  milk  teeth)  (Fig.  1004).— The  dedd- 
uous  are  smaller  than,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, resemble  in  form,  the  teeth  which  bear 
the  same  names  in  the  permanent  set.  The 
Fid.  lOM.— D^BaduouB  t«tb.  Lefi  aids.  hinder  of  the  two  molsrs  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  deciduous  teeth,  and  is  succeeded  by  the 
second  premolar.  The  first  upper  molar  has  only  three  cusps — two  labia],  one 
lingual ;  the  second  upper  molar  has  four  cusps.  The  first  lower  molar  has  four 
cusps;  the  second  lower  molar  has  five.  The  roots  of  the  deciduous  molars  are 
smaller  and  more  divergent  than  those  of  the  permanent  molars,  but  in  other 
respects  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  them. 

BtmctDie  of  the  Teeth. — On  makinR  a  vertical  section  of  a  tooth  (Fig.  1005),  a  cavity  will  be 
found  in  the  ioterior  of  the  crown  and  the  center  of  each  root;  it  opens  by  a  minute  orifice  at 
the  eictremity  of  the  latter.    This  is  called  the  pn^  uvitr,  and  contains  the  dentftl  pa^,  a  kwae 

connective  tissue  richly  BUpphed  with  veesels  and  nerves,  which  enter  the  cavity  through  the 
small  aperture  at  the  point  of  each  root.  Home  of  the  celts  of  the  pulp  are  arranged  as  a  layer 
on  the  watl  of  the  pulp  cavity;  they  are  named  the  odontobluta  ot  WUdejer,  and  duiing  the 
development  ot  the  tooth,  are  columnar  in  shape,  but  later  on,  after  the  dentin  is  fully  fwmed. 
they  become  flattened  and  resemble  osteoblasts.    Each  has  two  fine  procefisea.  the  outer  one 


^  ^ 
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posaing  ioto  a  dental  canaliculus,  tbe  inner  being  continuous  with  the  processes  of  the  connective- 
tiaaue  cells  of  the  pulp  matrix. 

The  solid  portion  of  the  tooth  consists  of  (1)  the  ivorr  or  dbntin,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
tooth;  (2)  the  envnel,  which  covers  the  exposed  part  of  the  crown;  and  (3)  a  thin  layer  of  bone, 
the  cem«nt  or  cnuta  petrou,  which  is  disposed  on  the  surface  of  the  root. 

Tbe  <l«ntin  (substantia  ebamea;  ivory)  (Fig.  1007)  forms  the  principal  mass  of  a  tooth.  It  is 
a  modification  of  osseous  tissue,  from  which  it  differs,  however,  in  structure.  On  microscopic 
examination  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  number  of  minute  wa^'y  and  branching  tubes,  the  dental 
euuUciili,  imbedded  in  a  dense  homogeneous  substance,  the  matrix. 


Fio.  lOOe. — Vertinl  n 


Pio.  lOOfi. — Veitiisl  leotiaa  ot 
t  is  pUced  in  the  pulp  csvity,  op 
tootA;  tboHTt  uovfl  it  ia  the  m 


The  dental  eaoalicnli  {dentinal  itAtdes)  (Fig.  1008)  ore  placed  parallel  with  one  another,  and 
open  at  their  inner  ends  into  the  pulp  cavity.  Ia  their  course  to  the  periphery  they  present  two 
or  three  curves,  and  are  twisted  on  themselves  in  a  spiral  direction.  These  canaliculi  vary  in 
direction;  thus  in  a  tooth  of  the  mandible  they  are  vertical  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  crown, 
becoming  oblique  and  then  horizontal  in  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  root,  while  toward  the 
lower  part  of  the  root  they  are  inclined  downward.  In  their  course  they  divide  and  subdivide 
dichotomously,  and,  especially  in  the  root,  give  olf  minute  branched,  which  join  together  in 
loops  in  the  matrix,  or  end  blindly.  Near  the  periphery  of  the  dentin,  the  finer  ramifications 
of  the  canaliculi  terminate  imperceptibly  by  free  ends.  Tbe  dental  canaliculi  have  definite  walls, 
consisting  of  an  elastic  homogeneous  membrane,  the  dentinal  abeath  ef  Neumann,  which  resists 
the  action  of  acids;  they  contain  slender  cylindrical  prolongations  of  the  odontoblasts,  first 
described  by  Tomes,  and  named  Tomes'  fibm  or  dentinal  fibers. 
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The  nutrlx  (interttdndar  dentin)  is  tronslucent,  and  contains  the  cbitf  part  of  the  eartbj 
matter  of  the  dentin.  In  it  are  a  number  of  fine  fibrila,  which  are  continuous  with  the  fibrils 
of  the  dental  pulp.  After  the  earthy  matter  baa 
been  removed  by  steeping  a  tooth  in  weak  add, 
the  animal  basis  remaining  may  be  torn  into  Ismiiue 
which  run  par&Uel  with  the  pulp  cavity,  across  the 
direction  of  the  tubes.  A  section  of  dry  dentin  often 
displays  a  series  of  somewhat  parallel  lines — ti\i 
lncr«inenUl  UnM  of  Baiter.  These  lines  are  ap- 
posed of  imperfectly  calcified  dentin  arranged  is 
layers.  In  conaequence  of  the  imperfection  in  the 
imiar  calcifjdng  process,  little  irregular  cavities  are  left, 
u  termed  inter^bolM  BptcM  (Fig.  1008}.  Nonnalljr 
a  series  of  these  spaces  is  found  toward  the  outo' 
surface  of  the  dentin,  where  they  form  a  laya  which 
is  sometimes  known  as  the  fnnuUr  Ujtz.  Tb^ 
have  received  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  sumnmded  by  minute  nodules  or  globulee  of 
dentin.  Other  curved  hues  may  be  seen  parallel  to 
the  surface.  These  are  the  linM  of  Schrofer,  and 
are  due  to  the  optical  effect  of  simultaneotia  curva- 
ture of  the  dentinal  fibers. 

Chemical  Compotition.  —  According  to  Bcswlius 
and  von  Bibra,  dentin  consists  of  28  parts  of  animal 
and  72  parts  of  earthy  matter.  The  animal  matter 
is  converted  by  boiling  into  gelatin.  The  earthy 
matter  consists  of  pboepbat«  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
hme,  a  trace  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  phosphate  of 
magnesium,  and  other  salts. 

The  anamel  (stibtlantia  adamanlina)  is  the  hardest 
and  most  compact  part  of  the  tooth,  and  forms  a 
thin  crust  over  the  exposed  part  of  the  crown,  as  far 
as  the  commencement  of  the  root.  It  is  thickest  oa 
Via.  1006.— TruMvo™  tectioa  of  %  (Htrtion  oi  tb*     the  grinding  surface  of  the  crown,  until  worn  away 
rootofacMunotootti.    X  300.  by  attrition,  and  becomes  thinner  toward  the  neck. 

It  consists  of  minute  hexagonal  rods  or  columns 
termed  •namel  flban  or  snailMl  priama  {pritTnala  adamaTdina).  They  he  parallel  with  one 
another,  resting  by  one  extremity  upon  the  dentin,  which  presents  a  number  of  minute  depres- 
sions for  their  reception;  and  forming  the  free  surface  of  the  crown  by  the  other  extremity. 
The  columns  are  directed  vertically  on  the  summit  of  the  crown,  horizontally  at  the  sides;  the; 
are  about  4u  in  diameter,  and  pursue  a  more  or  less  wavy  course.  Each  column  is  a  six-sided 
prism  and  presents  numerous  dark  transverse  shadings;  these  shadings  are  pn^ably  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  columns  are  developed  in  successive  st^ta,  producing  shallow  ctmstric- 
tions,  as  will  be  subsequently  explained.  Another  series  of  lineSj  having  a  brown  appearance, 
the  parallal  Btil»  or  colored  UnM  of  Botriu,  is  seen  on  section.  According  to  Kbner,  they  are 
produced  by  air  in  the  interprismatic  spaces;  others  beUeve  that  they  are  the  result  of  true 
pigmentation. 

Numerous  minute  interstices  int«rvene  between  the  enamel  fibers  near  their  dentinal  ends, 
a  provision  calculated  to  allow  of  the  permeation  of  fluids  from  the  dental  canaliculi  into  the 
substance  of  the  enamel. 

Chemical  Compoeilion. — According  to  von  Bibra,  enamel  consists  of  96.5  per  cent,  of  earthy 
matter,  and  3.5  per  cent,  of  animal  matter.  The  earthy  matter  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
with  traces  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  carbonate  of  Ume,  phosphate  of  magnesium,  and  otho"  salts. 
According  to  Tomes,  the  enamel  contains  the  merest  trace  of  organic  fflatt«r. 

The  craata  petrosa  or  csmant  {subttanlia  otsea)  is  disposed  as  a  thin  lay^  on  the  roota  of  the 
teeth,  from  the  termination  of  the  enamel  to  the  apex  of  each  root,  where  it  la  usually  very  thick. 
In  structure  and  chemical  composition  it  resembles  bone.  It  contains,  sparingly,  the  lacunc 
and  canaliculi  which  characterise  true  bone;  the  lacuna  placed  near  the  surface  receive  the 
canaliculi  radiating  from  the  side  of  the  lacunie  toward  the  periodontal  membrane;  and  those 
more  deeply  placed  join  with  the  adjacent  dental  canaliculi.  In  the  thicker  portions  of  the 
crusta  petrosa,  the  lamellee  and  Haversian  canals  peculiar  to  bone  are  also  found. 

As  age  advances,  the  cement  increases  in  thickness,  and  gives  rise  to  those  bony  growths  or 
exostoses  so  common  in  the  teeth  of  the  aged;  the  pulp  cavity  also  becomes  partially  filled  up  by 
a  hard  substance,  intermediate  in  structure  between  dentin  and  bone  (.oeleodentin,  Owen;  teoond- 
ary  dentin.  Tomes).  It  appears  to  be  formed  by  a  alow  conversion  of  the  dental  pulp,  wfaidi 
shrinks,  or  even  disappears. 
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Development  of  the  Tenth  (Figs.  1009  to  1012).--'Id  deecribiog  the  development  of  the  teeth, 
the  mode  of  formation  of  the  deciduous  teeth  must  first  be  considered,  and  then  that  of  the 
pvmanent  sniee. 


.  ._ ^uouB  molar  ot  k  human  embryo  30  mm.  loon.     (IW«e,) 

raisd  Irom  ths  denial  lunioa.  Z.L.  PlMsd  ant  tin  ibaOov  dtaui 
'.  out  below  to  form  the  enamel  (eim  of  the  future  tooth.  P.p. 
S.  CoiKlenaed  tinu*  (orminc  deatal  um.     M.B.  Mootb  epitfaelium 


Steoitdary  enavKt  ga 


Fio.  1011. — Vertical  aectloo  ot  the  mandible  o(  im  eariy  human  tetug.      X  2S. 
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DflTalolpDiMit  of  tins  DmUooui  Tsetb.^ — The  development  of  the  deciduoua  teeth  bepv 
about  ths  sixth  week  of  fetal  life  as  a  thickening  of  the  ^ithelium  along  the  line  of  the  future 
jaw,  the  thickeniog  being  due  to  &  rapid  multiplication  of  the  more  deeply  situated  «^theliil 
cella,'  As  the  cells  multiply  they  extend  into  the  subjacent  mesoderm,  and  thus  form  » lidge 
or  strand  of  cells  imbedded  in  mesoderm.  About  the  seventh  week  a  longitudinal  splitting  or 
cleavage  of  this  strand  of  cells  takes  place,  and  it  becomes  divided  into  two  strands;  the  sep&rti- 
tion  be^s  in  front  and  extends  laterally,  the  process  occupying  four  or  five  wedts.  Of  the  two 
strands  thus  formed,  the  Ubial  forms  the  labiodental  lamfaia;  while  the  other,  the  liii|itil, 
is  the  ridge  of  cells  in  connection  with  which  the  teeth,  both  deciduous  and  permanent,  m 
developed.  Eence  it  is  known  as  the  dental  lamhui  or  common  dontal  conn.  It  forms  a  Rtl 
band  of  cells,  which  grows  into  the  substance  of  the  embryonic  jaw,  at  first  borixantaily 
inward,  and  then,  aa  the  teeth  develop,  vertically,  i.  e.,  upward  in  the  upper  jaw,  uid 
downward  in  the  low«-  jaw.  While  still  maintaining  a  horizontal  direction  it  has  two  edins 
— so  attached  edge,  continuous  with  the  epithelium  lining  (he  mouth,  and  a  free  edge,  projecting 
inward,  and  inibedded  in  the  mesodermal  tissue  of  the  embryonic  jaw.  Along  its  line  of 
attachment  to  the  buccal  epithelium  is  a  shallow  groove,  the  dttntkl  lanov. 

About  the  ninth  week  the  dental  lamina  begini 
mi.  m  it  ,.)  to  develop  enlaiiements  along  its  free  border. 

These  are  ten  in  number  in  each  jaw,  and  «ad 
corresponds  to  a  future  deciduous  tooth.  Thej 
consist  of  masses  of  epithelial  cells;  and  the  c^ 
.  of  the  deeper  part — that  is,  the  part  farthest  from 
the  margin  of  the  jaw — increase  rapidly  and  spread 
out  in  all  directions.  Each  mass  thus  comes  Ui 
assume  a  club  shape,  connected  with  the  genersl 
epithelial  lining  of  the  mouth  by  a  narrow  neck, 
embraced  by  mesodenh.  They  are  now  known  u 
■podal  dental  terms.  After  a  time  the  bwo-  a- 
panded  portion  inclines  outward,  so  as  to  form  u 
angle  with  the  superficial  constricted  portion,  wfaidi 
is  sometimes  known  as  the  aefk.  di  the  special 
dental  germ.  About  the  tenth  week  the  meso- 
dermal  tissue  beneath  these  special  deatal  gems 
becomes  differentiated  into  papilhe;  these  grew 
upward,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  special  dental  germs,  which  become 
folded  over  them  like  a  hood  or  eq>.  There  is, 
then,  at  this  stage  a  papilla  (or  p^)ills)  wbieh 
'  has  already  begun  to  assume  somewhat  the  th^ 
of  the  crown  of  the  future  tooth,  and  from  which 
the  dentin  and  pulp  of  the  tooth  are  formed,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  or  c^  of  ^thelial  cells  from 
which  the  enamel  is  derived. 
In  the  meantime,  while  these  changes  have  been 

—     - ihoioirorpMt    going  on,  the  dental  lamina  has  been  extending 

iStXIl;'^"n5toV'«^''to°'™lf''^  backward  behind  the  special  dental  germ  cone- 
uw  umit  o[  loTTiuitioD  of  iha  dsDtio.af  the  root.  Spending  to  the  second  dsciduous  molar  tooth, 
■  2S'*  t^*B^t!Kl!tr'ih'irth''o™ m'iri?  'j'd^^S  *°'^  **  *^"*  ***  seventeenth  we^  it  presents  an 
tn.  EniuDsl.  td.  Odontoblwta.   p.  Pulp.  enlargement,  thp  Special  dental  germ,  for  the  first 

permanent  molar,  soon  followed  by  the  fwmatiai 
of  a  papilla  in  ths  mesodermal  tissue  for  the  same  tooth.  This  is  followed,  about  the  sixth 
month  after  birth,  by  a  further  extension  backward  of  the  dental  lamina,  with  the  fonnatkm 
of  another  enlargement  and  its  corresponding  papilla  for  the  second  molar.  And  finally  the  pro- 
cess is  repeated  for  the  third  molar,  its  papilla  appearing  about  the  fifth  year  of  life. 

After  the  formation  of  the  special  dental  germs,  the  dental  lamina  undergoes  atrophic  change 
and  becomes  cribriform,  except  on  the  lingual  and  lateral  aspects  of  each  of  the  special  gennf 
of  the  temporary  teeth,  where  it  undergoes  a  local  thickening  forming  the  special  d^itsl  gma 
of  each  of  the  successional  permanent  teeth — i.  e,,  the  ten  anterior  ones  in  each  jaw.  Here  the 
same  process  goes  on  as  has  been  described  in  connection  with  those  of  the  deciduous  teeth; 
that  is,  they  recede  into  the  substance  of  the  gum  behind  the  germs  of  the  deciduous  teeth,  ha 
they  recede  they  become  club-ehaped,  form  expansions  at  their  distal  extremities,  and  finals 
meet  papillie,  which  have  been  formed  in  the  mesoderm,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  was  the 
case  in  the  deciduous  teeth.  The  apex  of  each  papilla  indents  the  dental  germ,  which  encloses 
it,  and,  forming  a  cap  for  it,  becomes  converted  into  the  epamel,  while  the  papilla  forms  the 
dentin  and  pulp  of  the  permanent  tooth. 
The  special  dental  gvma  consist  at  first  of  rounded  or  polyhedral  epithelial  cells;  aft<T  the 
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fonnation  of  the  papiUe,  these  cells  undergo  a  differentiation  into  three  layers.  Those  which 
are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  papilla  become  elongated,  and  form  a  layer  of  well-marked 
columnar  epithelium  coating  the  papilla.  They  are  the  cells  which  form  the  enamel  fibers, 
and  are  therefore  termed  enamel  cells  or  adamantobUsts.  The  cells  of  the  outer  layer  of  the 
special  dental  germ,  which  are  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  dental  sac,  presently  to 
be  described,  are  much  shorter,  cubical  in  form,  and  are  named  the  extemal  enamel  efdtlieliiim. 
AU  the  intermediate  round  cells  of  the  dental  germ  between  these  two  layers  undergo  a  peculiar 
change.  They  become,  stellate  in  shape  and  develop  processes,  which  unite  to  form  a  net-work 
into  which  fluid  is  secreted;  this  has  the  appearance  of  a  jelly,  and  to  it  the  name  of  enamel  pulp 
is  given.  This  transformed  special  dental  germ  is  now  known  imder  the  name  of  enamel  organ 
(Pig.  1011). 

While  these  changes  are  going  on,  a  sac  is  formed  around  each  enamel  organ  from  the  sur- 
rounding mesodermal  tissue.  This  is  known  as  the  dental  sac,  and  is  a  vascular  membrane 
of  connective  tissue.  It  grows  up  from  below,  and  thus  encloses  the  whole  tooth  germ;  as  it 
grows  it  causes  the  neck  of  the  enamel  organ  to  atrophy  and  disappear;  so  that  all  commimi- 
cation  between  the  enamel  organ  and  the  superficial  epithelium  is  cut  off.  At  this  stage  there 
are  vascular  papills  surmounted  by  ci^s  of  epithelial  cells,  the  whole  being  49urrounded  by 
by  membranous  sacs. 

Formation  of  the  Enamel. — ^The  enamel  is  formed  exclusively  from  the  enamel  cells  or  adaman- 
toblasts  of  the  special  dental  germ,  either  by  direct  calcification  of  the  columnar  cells,  which 
become  elongated  into  the  hexagonal  rods  of  the  enamel;  or,  as  is  more  generally  believed,  as 
a  secretion  from  the  adamantoblasts,  within  which  calcareous  matter  is  subsequently  deposited. 
The  process  begins  at  the  apex  of  each  cusp,  at  the  ends  of  the  enamel  cells  in  contact  with 
the  dental  papilla.    Here  a  fine  globular  deposit  takes  place,  being  apparently  shed  from  the  end 
of  the  adamantoblasts.    It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  enamel  dxoplet,  and  resembles  keratin 
in  its  resistance  to  the  action  of  mineral  acids.    This  droplet  then  becomes  fibrous  and  calcifies 
and  forms  the  first  layer  of  the  enamel;  a  second  droplet  now  appears  and  calcifies,  and  so  on; 
successive  droplets  of  keratin-like  material  are  shed  from  the  adamantoblasts  and  form  successive 
layers  of  enamel,  the  adamantoblasts  gradually  receding  as  each  layer  is  produced,  until  at  the 
termination  of  the  process  they  have  almost  disappeared.    The  intermediate  cells  of  the  enamel 
pulp  atrophy  and  disappear,  so  that  the  newly  formed  calcified  material  and  the  external  enamel 
epithelimn  come  into  apposition.    This  latter  layer,  however,  soon  disappears  on  the  emergence 
of  the  tooth  beyond  the  gum.    After  its  disappearance  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  still  covered 
by  a  distinct  membrane,  which  persists  for  some  time.    This  is  known  as  the  caticnla  dentis,  or 
Naamyth's  membrane,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  last-formed  layer  of  enamel  derived  from  the 
adamantoblasts,  which  has  not  become  calcified.     It  forms  a  homy  layer,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  subjacent  calcified  mass  by  the  action  of  strong  acids.  It  lis  marked  by  the  hexagonal 
im.pres8ions  of  the  enamel  prisms,  and,  when  stained  by  nitrate  of  silver,  shows  the  characteristic 
appearance  of  epithelium. 

Formation  of  the  Dentin, — ^While  these  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  epithelium  to  form 
the  enamel,  contemporaneous  changes  occurring  in  the  differentiated  mesoderm  of  the  dental 
papiUffi  result  in  the  formation  of  the  dentin.    As  before  stated,  the  first  germs  of  the  dentin  are 
the  papillsB,  corresponding  in  numb^  to  the  teeth,  formed  from  the  soft  mesodermal  tissue 
which  bounds  the  depressions  containing  the  special  enamel  germs.    The  papillas  grow  upward 
into  the  enamel  germs  and  become  covered  by  them,  both  being  enclosed  in  a  vascular  connective 
tissue,  the  dental  sac,  in  the  manner  above  described.    Each  papilla  then  constitutes  the  forma- 
tive pulp  from  which  the  dentin  and -permanent  pulp  are  developed;  it  consists  of  rounded  cells 
and  is  very  vascular,  and  soon  begins  to  assume  the  shape  of  the  future  tooth.    The  next  step 
is  the  appearance  of  the  odontoblasts,  which  have  a  relation  to  the  development  of  the  teeth 
similar  to  that  of  the  osteoblasts  to  the  formation  of  bone.    They  are  formed  from  the  cells 
of  the  periphery  of  the  papilla — that  is  to  say,  from  the  cells  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
adamantoblasts  of  the  special  dental  germ.     These  cells  become  elongated,  one  end  of  the 
elongated  cell  resting  against  the  epithelium  of  the  special  dental  germs^  the  other  being  tapered 
and  oftened  branched.    By  the  direct  transformation  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  these  cells,  or 
by  a  secretion  from  them,  a  layer  of  uncalcified  matrix  (predentin)  is  formed  which  caps  the 
cusp  or  cusps,  if  there  are  more  than  one,  of  the  papillae.    This  matrix  becomes  fibrillated,  and 
in  it  islets  of  calcification  make  their  appearance,  and  coalescing  give  rise  to  a  continuous  layer 
of  calcified  material  which  covers  each  cusp  and  constitutes  the  first  layer  of  dentin.    The  odon- 
toblasts, having  thus  formed  the  first  layer,  retire  toward  the  center  of  the  papilla,  and,  as  they 
do  so,  produce  successive  layers  of  dentin  from  their  periph^al  extremities — ^that  is  to  say, 
they  form  the  dentinal  matrix  in  which  calcification  subsequently  takes  place.    As  they  thus 
recede  from  the  periphery  of  the  papilla,  they  leave  behind  them  filamentous  processes  of  cell 
protoplasm,  provided  with  finer  side  processes;  these  are  surroimded  by  calcified  material,  and 
thus  form  the  dental  canaliculi,  and,  by  their  side  branches,  the  anastomosing  canaliculi:  the 
processes  of  protoplasm  contained  within  them  constitute  the  dentinal  fibers  {Tome6^  fibers). 
In  this  'way  the  entire  thickness  of  the  dentin  is  developed,  each  canaliculus  being  completed 
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throughout  its  whole  length  by  a  single  odontoblast.  The  central  part  of  the  papilla  does  not 
undergo  calcification,  but  persists  as  the  pulp  of  the  tooth.  In  this  process  of  formation  of  dentin 
it  has  been  shown  that  an  uncalcified  matrix  is  first  developed,  and  that  in  this  matrix  isieU  of 
calcification  appear  which  subsequently  blend  together  to  form  a  ci^>  to  each  cusp:  in  like  manna 
successive  layers  are  produced,  which  ultimately  become  blended  with  each  other.  In  certain 
places  this  blending  is  not  complete,  portions  of  the  matrix  remaining  uncalcified  between  the 
successive  layers;  this  gives  rise  to  little  spaces,  which  are  the  interglobular  spaces  alluded  to 
above. 

Formation  of  the  Cement. — ^The  root  of  the  tooth  begins  to  be  formed  shortly  before  the  crown 
emerges  through  the  gum,  but  is  not  completed  until  some  time  afterward.  It  is  produced  by  a 
downgrowth  of  the  epithelium  of  the  dental  germ»  which  extends  almost  as  far  as  the  situation 
of  the  apex  of  the  future  root,  and  determines  the  form  of  this  portion  of  the  tooth.  This  fold 
of  epithelium  is  known  as  the  efdtlielial  sheath,  and  on  its  papillary  surface  odontoblasts  appear, 
which  in  turn  form  dentin,  so  that  the  dentin  formation  is  identical  in  the  crown  and  root  of  the 
tooth.  After  the  dentin  of  the  root  has  been  developed,  the  vascular  tissues  of  the  dental  sac 
begin  to  break  through  the  epithelial  sheath,  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  root  as  a  layer 
of  bone-forming  material.  In  this  osteoblasts  make  their  appearance,  and  the  process  (A  ossi- 
fication goes  on  in  identically  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ordinary  intramembranous  ossification 
of  bone.  In  this  way  the  cement  is  formed,  and  consists  of  ordinary  bone  containing  canaliculi 
and  lacunse. 

Formalion  of  the  Alveoli. — About  the  fourteenth  week  of  embryonic  life  the  dental  lamina 
becomes  enclosed  in  a  trough  or  groove  of  mesodermal  tissue,  which  at  first  is  common  to  all  the 
dental  germs,  but  subsequently  becomes  divided  by  bony  septa  into  loculi,  each  loculus  con- 
taining the  special  dental  germ  of  a  deciduous  tooth  and  its  corresponding  permanent  tooth. 
After  birth  each  cavity  becomes  subdivided,  so  as  to  form  separate  loculi  (the  future  alveoli) 
for  the  deciduous  tooth  and  its  corresponding  permanent  tooth.  Although  at  one  time  the  whole 
of  the  growing  tooth  is  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  alveolus,  the'latter  never  completely  encloses 
it,  since  there  is  always  an  apertiure  over  the  top  of  the  crown  filled  by  soft  tissue,  by  which  the 
dental  sac  is  connected  with  the  surface  of  the  gum,  and  which  in  the  permanent  teeth  is  called 
the  fabemacnlum  dentis. 

Deyelopmeiit  of  tbe  Pennanent  Teeth. — ^The  permanent  teeth  as  regards  their  development 
may  be  divided  into  two  sets:  (1)  those  which  replace  the  deciduous  teeth,  and  which,  like  them, 
are  ten  in  number  in  each  jaw:  these  are  the  sncceesional  pennanent  teetii;  and  (2)  those  which 
have  no  deciduous  predecessors,  but  are  superadded  distal  to  the  temporary  dental  series.  These 
are  three  in  number  on  either  side  in  each  jaw,  and  are  termed  superadded  pennanent  teeth. 
They  are  the  three  molars  of  the  permanent  set,  the  molars  of  the  deciduous  set  being  replaced 
by  the  premolars  of  the  permanent  set.  The  development  of  the  successional  permanent  teeth— 
the  ten  anterior  ones  in  either  jaw — ^has  already  been  indicated.  Dining  their  development  the 
permanent  teeth,  enclosed  in  their  sacs,  come  to  be  placed  on  the  lingual  side  of  the  deciduous 
teeth  and  more  distant  from  the  margin  of  the  future  gum,  and,  as  already  stated,  are  separated 
from  them  by  bony  partitions.  As  the  crown  of  the  permanent  tooth  grows,  absorption  of  iheae 
bony  partitions  and  of  the  root  of  the  deciduous  tooth  takes  place,  through  the  agency  of  ostoo- 
clasts,  which  appear  at  this  time,  and  finally  nothing  but  the  crown  of  the  deciduous  tooth  remaina 
This  is  shed  or  removed,  and  the  permanent  tooth  takes  its  place. 

The  superadded  permanent  teeth  are  developed  in  the  manner  already  described,  by  extensions 
backward  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  dental  lamina  in  each  jaw. 

Eraption  of  the  Teeth. — ^When  the  calcification  of  the  diflferent  tissues  of  the  tooth 
is  suflBciently  advanced  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  pressure  to  which  it  will  be  afterward 
subjected,  eruption  takes  place,  the  tooth  making  its  way  through  the  gum.  The 
gum  is  absorbed  by  the  pressure  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  against  it,  which  is 
itself  pressed  up  by  the  increasing  size  of  the  root.  At  the  same  time  the  septa 
between  the  dental  sacs  ossify,  and  constitute  the  alveoli;  these  firmly  embrace 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  and  afford  them  a  solid  basis  of  support. 

The  eruption  of  the  deciduous  teeth  commences  about  the  seventh  month  after 
birth,  and  is  completed  about  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw  preceding  those  of  the  upper. 

The  following,  according  to  C.  S.  Tomes,  are  the  most  usual  times  of  eruption: 

Lower  central  incisors 6  to    9  months. 

Upper  incisors 8  to  10  months. 

Lower  lateral  incisors  and  first  molars         .       .  15  to  21  months. 

Canines 16  to  20  months. 

Second  molars 20  to  24  months. 
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There  are,  however,  considerable  variations  in  these  times;  thus,  according 
to  Holt: 

At  the  age  of  1    year  a  child  should  have    6  teeth. 
"    IJ  years       "-  "  12      " 

u  it    2\      "  *'  "  20      " 

Calcification  of  the  permanent  teeth  proceeds  in  the  following  order  in  the 
lower  jaw  (in  the  upper  jaw  it  takes  place  a  little  later):  the  first  molar,  soon 
after  birth;  the  central  and  lateral  incisors,  and  the  canine,  about  six  months 
after  birth;  the  premolars,  at  the  second  year,  or  a  little  later;  the  second  molar, 
about  the  end  of  the  second  year;  the  third  molar,  about  the  twelfth  year. 

The  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  takes  place  at  the  following  periods,  the 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  preceding  those  of  the  upper  by  short  intervals: 

First  molars 6th  year. 

Two  central  incisors 7th  year. 

Two  lateral  incisors    ' 8th  year. 

First  premolars      ...  9th  year. 

Second  premolars ^     .   10th  year. 

Canines 11th  to  12th  year. 

Second  molars 12th  to  13th  year. 

Third  molars 17th  to  25th  year. 

• 

Toward  the  sixth  year,  before  the  shedding  of  the  deciduous  teeth  begins,  there 

are  twenty-four  teeth  in  each  jaw,  viz.,  the  ten  deciduous  teeth  and  the  crowns 

of  all  the  permanent  teeth  except  the  third  molars. 

The  ToBCfae  {tingtia). — ^The  tongue  is  the  principal  organ  of  the  sense  of  taste, 
and  an  important  organ  of  speech;  it  also  assists  in  the  mastication  and  deglutition 
of  the  food.  It  is  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  within  the  curve  of  the 
body  of  the  mandible. 

Its  Root  (radix  lingvxB;  base)  (Fig.  954)  is  directed  backward,  and  connected 
with  the  hyoid  bone  by  the  Hyoglossi  and  Genioglossi  muscles  and  the  hyoglossal 
membrane;  with  the  epiglottis  by  three  folds  (ghssoepiglottic)  of  mucous  membrigine; 
with  the  soft  palate  by  the  glossopalatine  arches;  and  with  the  pharynx  by  the 
Constrictores  pharyngis  superiores  and  the  mucous  membrane. 

Its  Apex  (apex  linguos;  tip),  thin  and  narrow,  is  directed  forward  against  the 
lingual  surfaces  of  the  lower  incisor  teeth. 

Its  Inferior  Surface  (fades  inferior  linguce;  under  surface)  (Fig.  1013)  is  connected 
with  the  mandible  by  the  Genioglossi;  the  mucous  membrane  is  reflected  from  it 
to  the  lingual  surface  of  the  gum  and  on  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  where,  in  the 
middle  line,  it  is  elevated  into  a  distinct  vertical  fold,  the  frenulum  Iingu».  On 
either  side  lateral  to  the  frenulum  is  a  slight  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
plica  fimbriata,  the  free  edge  of  which  occasionally  exhibits  a  series  of  fringe-like 
processes. 

The  apex  of  the  tongue,  part  of  the  inferior  surface,  the  sides,  and  dorsum  are 

free. 

The  Dorsum  of  the  Tongue  (dorsum  linguxB)  (Fig.  1014)  is  convex  and  marked  by 
a  median  sulcus,  which  divides  it  into  synmietrical  halves;  this  sulcus  ends  behind, 
about  2.5  cm.  from  the  root  of  the  organ,  in  a  depression,  the  foramen  cecum, 
from  which  a  shallow  groove,  the  sulcus  terminalis,  runs  lateralward  and  forward 
on  cfither  side  to  the  margin  of  the  tongue.  The  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue 
in  front  of  this  groove,  forming  about  two-thirds  of  its  surface,  looks  upward,  and 
is  rough  and  covered  with  papillae;  the  posterior  third  looks  backward,  and  is 
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smoother,  and  contains  numerous  muciparous  glands  and  lymph  folliiJes  (Gngul 
tcaisil).  The  foramen  cecum  is  the  remains  of  the  upper  part  of  the  UiyrofloBu) 
duct  or  diverticulum  from  which  the  thyroid  gland  is  developed;  the  pyramidal 
lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  indicates  the  position  of  the  lower  part  of  the  duct. 

The  Papllln  of  the  Tongue  (Fig.  1014)  are  projections  of  the  corium.  They  are 
thickly  distributed  over  the  anterior  two-thirds' of  its  dorsum,  giving  to  this  surface 
its  characteristic  roughness.  The  varieties  of  papillte  met  with  are  the  papilla 
▼ftllattB,  papilln  fnnciformes,  pftpills  fllifonn«s,  and  papilln  simplices. 


Anlerior  Ungual  gl 

Jjinguai  n 

Art,  profaitda  Un\ 

Tata  eora.  n.  hjfpogl 

LimgUvdinaii*  infa 


R^t  ndfl  m  niporficUl 


The  pajtUln  valUtn  (circumvalUUe  papUlce)  (Fig.  1015)  are  of  large  size,  and  vBr>- 
from  eight  to  twelve  in  number.  They  are  situated  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue 
immediately  in  front  of  the  foramen  cecum  and  sulcus  terminalis,  forming  a  row 
on  either  side;  the  two  rows  run  backward  and  medialward,  and  meet  in  the  middle 
line,  like  the  limbs  of  the  letter  V  inverted.  Each  papilla  consists  of  a  projection 
of  mucous  membrane  from  1  to  2  mm.  wide,  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a  circular 
depression  of  the  mucous  membrane;  the  margin  of  the  depression  is  elevated  to 
form  a  wall  {vallum),  and  between  this  and  the  papilla  is  a  circular  sulciis  termed 
the  fossa.  The  papilla  is  shaped  like  a  tnmcated  cone,  the  smaller  end  beinf 
directed  downward  and  attached  to  the  tongue,  the  broader  part  or  base  projecting 
a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  tongue  and  being  studded  with  numerous  small 
secondary  papillee  and  covered  by  stratified  squamous  epithelium. 

The  papiUn  funfif ormes  (fungiform  papilla)  (Fig,  1017),  more  numerous  than  the 
preceding,  are  found  chiefly  at  the  sides  and  apex,  but  are  scattered  irregularlj- 
and  sparingly  over  the  dorsum.    They  are  easily  recognized,  among  the  other 
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papillee,  by  their  large  size,  rounded  eminences,  and  deep  red  color.  They  are 
narrow  at  their  attachment  to  the  tongue,  but  broad  and  rounded  at  their  free 
extremities,  and  covered  with  secondary  papillse. 

_j^      ^,  Pharyni/opaiaiineareh 


LVity.    Tha  eheaki  have  bsm  dit  truuvenely  tod  the  (oncua  pulled  torwud. 


Fia.  lOlS. — Ciioumi-alUts  papiU*  in  wtint  wction,  showing  unngemcnt  of  the  tut«-bude  snd  nenvi. 

The  papillee  fililormes  (filiform  or  conical  papillcB)  (Fig.  1016)  cover  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  dorsum.    They  are  very  minute,  filiform  in  shape,  and  arranged 
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in  lines  parallel  with  the  two  rows  of  the  papillse  vallatte,  excepting  at  the  apei 
of  the  organ,  where  their  direction  is  transverse.  Projecting  from  their  apices 
are  numerous  filamentous  processes,  or-  secondary  papillse;  these  are  of  a  whitish 
tint,  owing  to  the  thickness  and  density  of  the  epithelium  of  which  they  are 
composed,  which  has  here  undergone  a  peculiar  modification,  the  cells  having  be- 


Seetndary 


Via.  lOlS.— A  filiform  pap[lla,    MisniGad  Pio.  10IT.—B«tiaD  of  ■  fungiform  papilla.     MacnifiKL 

come  cornified  and  elongated  into  dense,  imbricated,  brush-like  processes.  IIk}' 
contain  also  a  number  of  elastic  fibers,  which  render  them  firmer  and  more  elastic 
than  the  papillee  of  mucous  membrane  generally.  The  larger  and  longer  papiUs 
of  this  group  are  sometimes  termed  papilbe  conies. 


PiQ.  1018.— Semidi_    .„..  _.  _    

are  ahowti.    On  some  of  the  fiUtonn  papilla  the  epithelial  ptoloocatioDi  ataud  er 
thna  they  are  folded  in. 

The  papill»  simplices  are  similar  to  those  of  the  skin,  and  cover  the  whole  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  the  larger  papillie.  They  consist 
of  closely  set  microscopic  elevations  of  the  corium,  each  containing  a  capillary 
loop,  covered  bya  layer  of  epithelium. 

Muscles  of  the  Toi^ue. — ^The  tongue  is  divided  into  lateral  halves  by  a  median 
fibrous  septum  which  extends  throughout  its  entire  length  and  is  fixed  below  to  the 
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hyoid  bone.    In  either  half  there  are  two  sets  of  muscles,  extrinsic  and  intrinsic; 
the  former  have  their  origins  outside  the  tongue,  the  latter  are  contained  entirely 
within  it. 
The  extrinsic  muscles  (Fig.  1019)  are: 

Genioglossus.  Chondroglossus. 

Hyoglossus.  Styloglossus. 

Glossopalati  nus . ' 


Fia.  lOie,— EitrinsB  miuolcB  o[  Uu  toDciu.     Lsftisds. 

llie  G«ni0(k)ssa8  {Geniohyoglossua)  is  a  flat  triangular  muscle  close  to  and  par- 
allel with  the  median  plane,  its  apex  corresponding  with  its  point  of  origin  from  the 
mandible,  its  base  with  its  insertion  into  the  tongue  and  hyoid  bone.  It  arises 
by  a  short  tendon  from  the  superior  mental  spine  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  sym- 
physis menti,  immediately  above  the  Geniohyoideus,  and  from  this  point  spreads 
out  in  a  fan-like  form.  The  inferior  fibers  extend  downward,  to  be  attached  by  a 
thin  aponeurosis  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  a  few  passing 
between  the  Hyoglossus  and  Chondroglossus  to  blend  with  the  Constrictores 
pharyngis;  the  middle  fibers  pass  backward,  and  the  superior  ones  upward  and  for- 
ward, to  enter  the  whole  length  of  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  from  the  root 
to  the  apex.  The  muscles  of  opposite  sides  are  separated  at  their  insertions  by  the 
median  fibrous  septum  of  the  tongue ;  in  front,  they  are  more  or  less  blended  owing 
to  the  decussation  of  fasciculi  in  the  median  plane. 

The  ^oglOBsas,  thin  and  quadrilateral,  arises  from  the  side  of  the  body  and 
from  the  whole  length  of  Uie  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  passes  almost 
vertically  upward  to  enter  the  side  of  the  tongue,  between  the  Styloglossus  and 
Longitudinalis  inferior.  The  fibers  arising  from  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  overlap 
those  from  the  greater  cornu. 

^  Tbfl  OloHOvaiatinut  {Palatotilotmt).  alUicHigti  dd«  uf  tha  muaclea  of  tlw  toneuet  ia  mo-s  oLoaeLy  AHOcutad  with  tha 
■oft  palata  boui  b  aituatioD  aod  (unctiao;  it  bu  conaaquently  iwen  deMril>«d  vitli  tha  muBdea  oF  ttiat  slnictun 
(p.  1139). 
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The  Chondni(loenu  is  sometimes  described  as  a  part  of  the  Hyoglossus,  but  is 
separated  from  it  by  Sbers  of  the  Genioglossus,  which  pass  to  the  side  of  the 
pharynx.  It  is  about  2  cm.  long,  and  arises  from  the  medial  side  and  base  of  the 
lesser  comu  and  contiguous  portion  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  passes 
directly  upward  to  blend  with  the  iDtrinsic  muscular  fibers  of  the  tongue,  betveen 
the  Hyoglossus  and  Genioglossus. 

A  small  slip  of  muscular  fibers  is  occasionally  found,  arising  from  the  cartilago 
triticea  in  the  lateral  hyothyroid  ligament  and  entering  the  tongue  with  the  hinder- 
most  fibers  of  the  Hyoglossus. 

The  StylofloBsoB,  the  shortest  and  smallest  of  the  three  styloid  muscles,  ama 
from  the  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  styloid  process,  near  its  apex,  and 
from  the  stylomandibular  ligament.  Passing  downward  and  forward  between  the 
internal  and  esternal  carotid  arteries,  it  divides  upon  the  side  of  the  tongue 
into  two  portions:  one,  longitudinal,  enters  the  side  of  the  tongue  near  its 
dorsal  surface,  blending  with  the  fibers  of  the  Longitudinalis  inferior  in  front  of 
the  Hyoglossus;  the  other,  oblique,  overlaps  the  Hyoglossus  and  decussates  with 
its  fibers. 

The  intrinsic  muBcles  (Fig.  1020)  are: 

Longitudinalis  superior.  '  Transversus. 

Longitudinalis  inferior.  Verticalis, 

The  LongltadiiuliB  Ungun  sopwiw  {Superior  lingiialia)  is  a  thin  stratum  of  oblique 
and  longitudinal  fibers  immediately  underlying  the  mucous  membrane  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue.  It  arises  from  the  submucous  fibrous  layer  close  to  tte 
epiglottis  and  from  the  median  fibrous  septum,  and  runs  forwwl  to  the  edges 
of  the  tongue. 


Fia.   1020.— CnrODil  nation  of  toncus,  ■howinc  intciniia  miuole*.     (Altersd  from  KimuH.) 

The  Loncltndiiialis  Usjiub  iaforior  (Inferior  lingualis)  is  a  narrow  band  situated 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  between  the  Genioglossus  and  Hyoglossus. 
It  extends  from  the  root  to  the  apex  of  the  tongue:  behind,  some  of  its  fibers  are 
connected  with  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone;  In  front  it  blends  with  the  fibers  of 
the  Styloglossus. 

The  TransTeraus  lintun  {Transverse  lingualis)  consists  of  fibers  which  arise  from 
the  median  fibrous  septum  and  pass  lateralward  to  be  inserted  into  the  submucous 
fibrous  tissue  at  the  sides  of  the  tongue. 
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The  Verticalis  linguBB  {Vertical  linffiuilis)  is  found  only  at  the  borders  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  tongue.  Its  fibers  extend  from  the  upper  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
organ. 

The  median  fibrous  septum  of  the  tongue  is  very  complete,  so  that  the  anastomosis  between 
the  two  lingual  arteries  is  not  very  free. 
Nenres. — ^The  muscles  of  the  tongue  described  above  are  supplied  by  the  h3rpoglossal  nerve. 
Aetioiui. — ^The  movements  of  the  tongue,  although  numerous  and  complicated,  may  be  imder- 
stood  by  carefuUy  considering  the  direction  of  the  fibers  of  its  muscles.  The  Genioglossi,  by  means 
of  their  posterior  fibers,  draw  the  root  of  the  tongue  forward,  and  protrude  the  apex  from  the 
mouth.  The  anterior  fibers  draw  the  tongue  back  into  the  mouth.  The  two  muscles  acting  in 
their  entirety  draw  the  tongue  downward,  so  as  to  make  its  superior  surface  concave  from  side 
to  side,  forming  a  channel  along  which  fluids  may  pass  toward  the  pharynx,  as  in  sucking.  The 
Hyoglossi  depress  the  tongue,  and  draw  down  its  sides.  The  Styloglossi  draw  the  tongue  upward 
and  backward.  The  Glossopalatini  draw  the  root  of  the  tongue  upward.  The  intrinsic  muscles 
are  mainly  concerned  in  altering  the  shape  of  the  tongue,  whereby  it  becomes  shortened,  nar- 
rowed, or  curved  in  different  directions;  thus,  the  Longitudinalis  superior  and  inferior  tend  to 
shorten  the  tongue,  but  the  former,  in  addition,  turn  the  tip  and  sides  upward  so  as  to  render 
the  dorsum  concave,  while  the  latter  pull  the  tip  downward  and  render  the  dorsum  convex. 
The  Transversus  narrows  and  elongates  the  tongue,  and  the  Verticalis  flattens  and  broadens  it. 
The  complex  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  tongue,  and  the  various  directions  in 
which  they  nm,  give  to  this  organ  the  power  of  aBsmning  the  forms  necessary  for  the  enimcia- 
tion  of  the  different  consonantal  sounds;  and  Macalister  states  "there  is  reason  16  believe  that 
the  musculature  of  the  tongue  varies  in  different  races  owing  to  the  hereditary  practice  and 
habitual  use  of  certain  motions  required  for  enunciating  the  several  vernacular  languages." 

Stmctiire  of  fhe  Tongae. — ^The  tongue  is  partly  invested  by  mucous  membrane  and  a  sub- 
mucous fibrous  layer. 

The  mucoiu  membnuie  (tunica  mucosa  lingua)  differs  in  different  parts.  That  covering  the 
under  surface  of  the  organ  is  thin,  smooth,  and  identical  in  structure  with  that  lining  the  rest 
of  the  oral  cavity.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  behind  the  foramen 
cecum  and  sulcus  terminalis  is  thick  and  freely  movable  over  the  subjacent  parts.  It  contains 
a  large  number  of  lymphoid  follicles,  which  together  constitute  what  is  sometimes  tenned  the 
lingnal  toiiBU.  Each  follicle  forms  a  rounded  eminence,  the  center  of  which  is  perforated  by  a 
minute  orifice  leading  into  a  funnelnshaped  cavity  or  recess;  aroimd  this  recess  are  grouped 
numerous  oval  or  rounded  nodules  of  lymphoid  tissue,  each  enveloped  by  a  capsule  derived  from 
the  submucosa,  while  opening  into  the  bottom  of  the  recesses  are  also  seen  the  ducts  of  mucous 
glands.  The  mucous  membrane  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  thin,  inti- 
mately adherent  to  the  muscular  tissue,  and  presents  numerous  minute  surface  eminences,  the 
jWriHw  of  the  tongue.  It  consists  of  a  layer  of  connective  tiEBue,  the  corium  or  mucosa,  covered 
with  epithelium. 

The  epithelium  is  of  the  stratified  squamous  variety,  similar  to  but  much  thinner  than  that 
of  the  skin:  and  each  papilla  has  a  separate  investment  from  root  to  simmiit.  The  deepest  cells 
may  sometimes  be  detached  as  a  separate  layer,  corresponding  to  the  rete  mucosum,  but  they 
never  contain  coloring  matter. 

The  cerium  consists  of  a  dense  felt-work  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  with  numerous  elastic 
fibers,  firmly  connected  with  the  fibrous  tissue  forming  the  septa  between  the  muscular  bundles 
of  the  tongue.  It  contains  the  ramifications  of  the  numerous  vessels  and  nerves  from  which 
the  papillffi  are  supplied,  large  plexuses  of  lymphatic  vessels,  and  the  glands  of  the  tongue. 

Structure  of  the  PapHlcB. — ^The  papillsB  apparently  resemble  in  structure  those  of  the  cutis, 
consisting  of  cone-shaped  projections  of  connective  tissue,  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  stratified 
squamous  epithelium,  and  containing  one  or  more  capillary  loops  among  which  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed in  great  abundance.  If  the  epithelium  be  removed,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  not 
,  simple  elevations  like  the  papill®  of  the  skin,  for  the  surface  of  each  is  studded  with  minute 
conical  processes  which  form  secondary  papillse.  In  the  papillse  vallatse,  the  nerves  are  numer- 
ous and  of  large  size;  in  the  papilke  fungiformes  they  are  also  niunerous,  and  end  in  a  plexiform 
net-work,  from  which  brush-like  branches  proceed;  in  the  papilla)  filiformes,  their  mode  of 
termination  is  imcertain. 

Olands  of  the  Tonfue. — The  tongue  is  provided  with  mucous  and  serous  glands. 
The  mucoiiB  glands  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  labial  and  buccal  glands.  They  are  foimd 
especially  at  the  back  part  behind  the  vallate  papilke,  but  are  also  present  at  the  apex  and  mar- 
ginal parts.  In  this  connection  the  anterior  lingual  glands  (Blandin  or  Nuhn)  require  special 
notice.  They  are  situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  apex  of  the  tongue  (Fig.  1013),  one  on  either 
side  of  the  frenulum,  where  they  are  covered  by  a  fasciculus  of  muscular  fibers  derived  from  the 
Styloglossus  and  Longitudinalis  inferior.  They  are  from  12  to  25  mm.  long,  and  about  8  mm. 
broad,  and  each  opens  by  three  or  four  ducts  on  the  under  surface  of  the  apex. 

The  serous  glands  occur  only  at  the  back  of  the  tongue  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  taste-buds, 
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their  ducte  opening  for  the  moet  part  into  the  foeeec  of  the  vallate  piqtiUie.  Theee  glwids  ire 
racemose,  the  duct  of  each  branching  inl^  seTeral  minute  ducta,  which  end  in  alveoli,  lined  by 
a  single  layer  of  more  or  leea  columnar  epithelium.  Their  eecretion  is  of  a  watery  nature,  uid 
prob&bty  Bsaiata  in  the  distribution  of  the  substance  to  be  tasted  over  the  taste  area.    (Ebner.) 

The  leptiim  consists  of  a  vertical  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  extending  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  median  plane  of  the  tongue,  though  not  quite  reaching  the  dorsum.  It  is  thicker 
behind  than  in  front,  and  occasionally  contains  a  small  fibrocartilage,  about  6  mm.  in  length. 
It  is  well  displayed  by  making  a  vertical  section  across  the  organ. 

The  hTDflouikl  membnae  is  a  strong  fibrous  lamina,  which  connects  the  under  surface  d 
the  root  of  the  tongue  to  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  This  membrane  receives,  in  front,  some 
of  the  fibers  of  the  Geniogloesi. 

Tute-badi,  the  end-organs  of  the  gustatory  sense,  are  scattered  over  the  mucous  membrsne 
of  the  mouth  and  tongue  at  irregular  intervals.  They  occur  especially  in  the  sides  of  the  vallate 
papilla.  In  the  rabbit  there  is  a  localized  area  at  the  side  of  iJie  base  of  the  toi^ue,  the  pajdli 
loUatk,  in  which  they  are  especially  abundant  (Fig.  1021).  They  are  described  under  the  (Hiua 
(^  the  senses  (page  991). 


Lateral  Imntru 
tune  fiber 
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Flo.  1021.— Verti<«l  tetioa  of  psplUs  foUsU  of  tlu  nbbit,  posiliic  ticnm  ths  loliL     (Riiiinw.) 

TeHoU  and  NarrM. — The  main  artary  of  the  tongue  is  the  lingual  branch  of  the  external 
carotii^  but  the  external  maxillary  and  ascending  pharyngeal  also  give  branches  to  it.    The 

Telni  open  into  the  internal  jugular. 

The  lysvlutica  of  th«  bmfne  have  been  described  on  page  696. 

The  laniory  nerrea  ol  the  tonftu  ore:  (1)  the  lingual  branch  of  the  mandibular,  which  it 
distributed  to  the  papillie  at  the  forepart  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  and  forma  the  nen'e  of  ordinaty 
aensibihty  for  its  anterior  two-thirds;  (2)  the  chorda  tympani  branch  of  the  facial,  which  rtins 
in  the  sheath  of  the  lingual,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  nerve  of  taste  for  the  anterior  two- 
thirds;  this  nerve  is  a  continuation  of  the  sensory  root  of  the  facial  (nenma  iTilermediut);  (3)  the 
lingual  branch  of  the  glossopharyngeal,  which  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  at  the 
base  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  and  to  the  paptUie  vallate,  and  which  supplies  both  gustatory 
filaments  snd  fibers  of  general  sensation  to  this  re^on;  (4)  the  superior  laryngeal,  which  sends 
some  fine  branches  to  the  root  near  the  epiglottis. 

Tha  Salivary  Glands  (P'ig,  1024) . — ^Three  large  pairs  of  salivary  glands  communi- 
cate with  the  mouth,  and  pour  their  secretion  into  its  cavity;  they  are  the  puotid, 
mbmudllar;,  and  sablinfual. 

ParotidOUnd(9{an{/u/a  parofu).— The  parotid  gland  (Figs.  1022, 1023),  thelai^est 
of  the  three,  varies  in  weight  from  14  to  28  gm.  It  lies  upon  the  side  of  the  face, 
immediately  below  and  in  front  of  the  external  ear.  The  main  portion  of  the  gland 
is  superficial,  somewhat  flattened  and  quadrilateral  in  form,  and  is  placed  between 
the  ramus  of  the  mandible  in  front  and  the  mastoid  process  and  Steraocleido- 
mastoideus  behind,  overlapping,  however,  both  boundaries.  Above,  it  is  broad 
and  reaches  nearly  to  the  zygomatic  arch;  below,  it  tapers  somewhat  to  about 


the  level  of  a  line  joining  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process  to  the  angle  of  the  mandible. 
The  remainder  of  the  gland  is  irregularly  wedge-shaped,  and  extends  deeply 
inward  toward  the  pharyngeal  wall. 


I  (empoml  on. 
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Fia.  1022,~t{icht  psrotid  (land,     PoaUrior  ud  dsep  aap«U.  * 

The  gland  is  enclosed  within  a  capsule  continuous  with  the  deep  cervical  fascia; 
the  layer  covering  the  superficial  surface  is  dense  and  closely  adherent  to  the 
gland;  a  portion  of  the  fascia,  attached  to  the  styloid  process  and  the  angle  of  the 
mandible,  is  thickened  to  form  the  stylomandibular  ligament  which  intervenes 
between  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands. 


riion  in  front  of  tli/Md 
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Fio.  1023.— Ri(bt  parotid  glaDd,     De«p  and  antci 


The  astarioT  Burfacs  of  the  gland  is  moulded  on  the  posterior  border  of  the 
ramus  of  the  mandible,  clothed  by  the  Pterygoideus  internus  and  Masseter.  The 
inner  lip  of  the  groove  dips,  for  a  short  distance,  between  the  two  Pterygoid  muscles, 
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while  the  outer  lip  extends  for  some  distance  over  the  superficial  surface  of  the 
Masseter;  a  small  portion  of  this  lip  immediately  below  the  zygomatic  arch  is 
usually  detached,  and  is  named  the  accessory  part  {soda  paroHdis)  of  the  gland. 

The  posterior  surface  is  grooved  longitudinally  and  abuts  against  the  external 
acoustic  meatus,  the  mastoid  process,  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  Stemo- 
cleidomastoideus. 

The  superficial  surface,  slightly  lobulated,  is  covered  by  the  integument,  the 
superficial  fascia  containing  the  facial  branches  of  the  great  auricular  nerve  and 
some  small  lymph  glands,  and  the  fascia  which  forms  the  capsule  of  the  gland. 

The  deep  surface  extends  inward  by  means  of  two  processes,  one  of  which  lies 
on  the  Digastricus,  styloid  process,  and  the  styloid  group  of  muscles,  and  projects 
under  the  mastoid  process  and  Stemocleidomastoideus;  the  other  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  styloid  process,  and  sometimes  passes  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mandibular  fossa  behind  the  temporomandibular  joint.  The  deep  surface  is  in 
contact  with  the  internal  and  external  carotid  arteries,  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
and  the  vagus  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves. 

The  gland  is  separated  from  the  pharyngeal  wall  by  some  loose  connective 
tissue. 

Structures  wiilyi^the  Qland. — ^The  external  carotid  artery  lies  at  first  on  the  deep 
surface,  and  then  i^  the  substance  of  the  gland.  The  artery  gives  off  its  posterior 
auricular  hraikch  vnich  emerges  from  the  gland  behind;  it  then  divides  into  its 
terminal  branches,  the  internal  TwaxiUary  and  superficial  temporal;  the  former  runs 
forward  deep  to  the  neck  of  the  mandible;  the  latter  runs  upward  across  the  zygo- 
matic arch  and  gives  off  its  transverse  facial  branch  which  emerges  from  the  front 
of  the  gland.  Superficial  to  the  arteries  are  the  superficial  temporal  and  internal 
maxillary  veins,  uniting  to  form  the  posterior  facial  vein;  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
gland  this  vein  splits  into  anterior  and  posterior  divisions.  The  anterior  division 
emerges  from  the  gland  and  unites  with  the  anterior  facial  to  form  the  common 
facial  vein;  the  posterior  unites  in  the  gland  with  the  posterior  auricular  to  form 
the  extemcl  jugular  vein.  On  a  still  more  superficial  plane  is  the  facial  nerve^  the 
branches  of  which  emerge  from  the  borders  of  ther  gland.  Branches  of  the  greai 
auricular  nerve  pierce  the  gland  to  join  the  facial,  while  the  auriculotemporal  nene 
issues  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gland. 

The  parotid  duct  (ductus  parotidcus;  Stensen's  duct)  is*  about  7  cm.  long.  It 
begins  by  numerous  branches  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  gland,  crosses  the  Masse- 
ter, and  at  the  anterior  border  of  this  muscle  turns  inward  nearly  at  a  right  angle, 
passes  through  the  corpus  adiposum  of  the  chetek  and  pierces  the  Buccinator;  it 
then  runs  for  a  short  distance  obliquely  forward  between  the  Buccinator  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  opens  upon  the  oral  surface  of  the  cheek  by  a  small 
orifice,  opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth.  While  crossing  the  Masseter, 
it  receives  the  duct  of  the  accessory  portion;  in  this  position  it  lies  between  the 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve;  the  accessory  part  of  the  gland  and  the  transverse 
facial  artery  are  above  it. 

Stmctnre. — The  parotid  duct  is  dense,  its  wall  being  of  considerable  thickness;  its  canal  is 
about  the  size  of  a  crow-quiU,  but  at  its  orifice  on  the  oral  surface  of  the  cheek  its  lumen  is 
greatly  reduced  in  size.  It  consists  of  a  thick  external  fibrous  coat  which  contains  contractfle 
fibers,  and  of  an  internal  or  mucous  coat  lined  with  short  oolunmar  epithelium. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  supplying  the  parotid  gland  are  derived  from  the  external 
carotid,  and  from  the  branches  given  off  by  that  vessel  in  or  near  its  substance.  The  Tsins 
empty  themselves  into  the  external  jugular,  through  some  of  its  tributaries.  The  lympJiatics 
end  in  the  superficial  and  deep  cervical  lymph  glands,  passing  in  their  course  through  two  or 
three  glands,  placed  on  the  siuiace  and  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid.  The  nerves  are  deiived 
from  the  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  on  the  external  carotid  artery,  the  facial,  the  auriculotem- 
poral, and  the  great  auricular  nerves.  It  is  probable  that  the  branch  from  the  auriculotemporal 
nerve  is  derived  from  the  glossopharyngeal  through  the  otic  ganglion.  At  all  events,  in  some  of 
the  lower  animals  this  has  been  proved  experimentally  to  be  the  case. 
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SabiiuzinAr7  OUnd  {glandtHa  stdrmaxUians). —  The  submaxillary  gland  (Fig. 
1024)  13  irregular  in  form  and  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  A  considerable  part  of 
it  is  situated  in  the  submaxillary  triangle,  reaching  forward  to  the  anterior  belly 
of  the  Digastricus  and  backward  to  the  stylomandibular  ligament,  which  inter- 
venes between  it  and  the  parotid  gland.  Above,  it  extends  under  cover  of  the 
body  of  the  mandible;  below,  it  usually  overlaps  the  intermediate  tendon  of 
the  Digastricus  and  the  insertion  of  the  Stylohyoideus,  while  from  its  deep  surface 
a  tongue-like  dee-p  process  extends  forward  above  the  Mylohyoideus  musde. 

Its  superficial  sarfae«  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  part.  The  apper  part 
is  directed  outward,  and  lies  partly  against  the  submaxillary  depression  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  mandible,  and  partly  on  the  Pterygoideus  intemus. 
The  lower  put  is  directed  downward  and  outward,  and  is  covered  by  the  skin, 
superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  and  deep  cervical  fascia;  it  is  crossed  by  the  anterior 
facial  vein  and  by  filaments  of  the  facial  nerve;  in  contact  with  it,  near  the  mandible, 
are  the  submaxillary  lymph  glands. 


Fia.  ICQi. — Dinection,  sliDwiac  uUvsry  (luidi  of  right  gids. 

The  deep  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  Mylohyoideus,  Hyoglossus,  Styloglossus, 
Stylohyoideus,  and  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastricus;  in  contact  with  it  are  the 
mylohyoid  nerve  and  the  mylohyoid  and  submental  vessels. 

The  external  maxillary  artery  is  imbedded  in  a  groove  in  the  posterior  border 
of  the  gland. 

The  deep  process  of  the  gland  extends  forward  between  the  Mylohyoideus 
below  and  externally,  and  the  Hyoglossus  and  Styloglossus  internally;  above 
it  is  the  lingual  nerve  and  submaxillary  ganglion;  below  it  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
and  its  accompanying  vein. 

The  snbmazillary  duct  (ductus  svbmaxillans;  Wharton's  duct)  is  about  5  cm.  long, 
and  its  wall  is  much  thinner  than  that  of  the  parotid  duct.    It  begins  by  numerous 
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branches  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  gland,  and  runs  forward  between  the  Mylo- 
hyoideus  and  the  Hyoglossus  and  Genioglossus,  then  between  the  sublmgual 
gkind  and  the  Genioglossus,  and  opens  by  a  narrow  orifice  on  the  summit  of  a  small 
papilla,  at  the  side  of  the  frenulum  linguae.  On  the  Hyoglossus  it  lies  between  the 
lingual  and  hypoglossal  nerves,  but  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  muscle  it  is  crossed 
laterally  by  the  lingual  uerve;  the  terminal  branches  of  the  lingual  nerve  ascend 
on  its  medial  side. 

Yesself  and  Nerres. — ^The  arteries  supplying  the  submaxillary  gland  are  branches  of  the 
external  maxillary  and  lingual.  Its  Teins  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries.  The  neryes  are 
derived  from  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  through  which  it  receives  filaments  from  the  chorda 
tympani  of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  lingual  branch  of  the  mandibular,  sometimes  from  the 
mylohyoid  branch  of  the  inferior  alveolar,  and  from  the  sympathetic. 

Sublingual  Gland  {glandvla  sublingualis). — ^The  sublingual  gland  (Fig.  1024)  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  glands.  It  is  situated  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  at  the  side  of  the  frenulum  linguse,  in  contact  with  the 
sublingual  depression  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  mandible,  close  to  the  symphysis. 
It  is  narrow,  flattened,  shaped  somewhat  like  an  almond,  and  weighs  nearly  2  gm. 
It  is  in  relation,  above,  with  the  mucous  membrane;  below,  with  the  Mylohyoideus; 
behind,  with  the  deep  part  of  the  submaxillary  gland;  kUeraUy,  with  the  mandible; 
and  medially,  with  the  Genioglossus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  lingual  nerve 
and  the  submaxillary  duct.  Its  excretory  ducts  are  from  eight  to  twenty  in 
number.  Of  the  smaller  sublingual  ducts  (duds  of  Rimnus),  some  join  the  sub- 
maxillary duct;  others  open  separately  into  the  mouth,  on  the  elevated  crest  of 
mucous  membrane  (plica  sublingualis),  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  gland,  on 
either  side  of  the  frenulum  linguse.  One  or  more  join  to  form  the  larger  soblingoal 
duct  (dtid  of  Bartholin),  which  opens  into  the  submaxillary  duct. 

Yassels  and  Nerves. — ^The  sublingual  gland  is  supplied  with  blood  from  the  sublingual  and 
submental  arteries.  Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  lingual,  the  chorda  tympani,  and  the 
sympathetic. 

Stmctore  of  the  Saliyary  Qlands. — ^The  salivary  glands  are  compound  racemose  glands, 
consisting  of  numerous  lobes,  which  are  made  up  of  smaller  lobules,  connected  together  by 
dense  areolar  tissue,  vessels,  and  ducts.  Each  lobule  consists  of  the  ramifications  of  a  single 
duct,  the  branches  ending  in  dilated  ends  or  alveoh  on  which  the  capillaries  are  distributed. 
The  alveoli  are  enclosed  by  a  basement  membrane,  which  is  continuoxis  with  the  membrana 
propria  of  the  duct  and  consists  of  a  net-work  of  branched  and  flattened  nucleated  cells. 

The  alveoli  of  the  sahvary  glands  are  of  two  kinds,  which  differ  in  the  appearance  of  their 
secreting  cells,  in  their  size,  and  in  the  nature  of  their  secretion.  (1)  The  mucous  variety  secretes 
a  viscid  fluid,  which  contains  mucin;  (2)  the  serous  variety  secretes  a  thinner  and  more  watery 
fluid.  The  sublingual  gland  consists  of  mucous,  the  parotid  of  serous  alveoli.  The  submaxillary 
contains  both  mucous  and  serous  alveoli,  the  latter,  however,  preponderating. 

The  cells  in  the  mueoiui  alveoli  are  coluimiar  in  shape.  In  the  fresh  condition  they  contain 
large  granules  of  mucinogen.  In  hardened  preparations  a  delicate  protoplasmic  net-work  is  seen, 
and  the  cells  are  clear  and  transparent.  The  nucleus  is  usually  situated  near  the  basonent 
membrane,  and  is  flattened. 

In  some  alveoli  are  seen  pecuhar  crescentic  bodies,  lying  between  the  cells  and  the  mem- 
brana propria.  They  are  termed  the  crescents  of  Oianiuii,  or  the  demilnnea  of  Heidenhain 
(Fig.  1025),  and  are  composed  of  polyhedral  granular  cells,  which  Heidenhain  regards  as  young 
epithelial  cells  destined  to  supply  the  place  of  those  salivary  cells  which  have  undergone 
disintegration.  This  view,  however,  is  not  accepted  by  Klein.  Fine  canaliculi  pass  between 
the  mucus-secreting  cells  to  reach  the  demilunes  and  even  penetrate  the  cells  forming  these 
structures. 

In  the  serooB  alveoli  the  cells  almost  completely  fill  the  cavity,  so  that  th»«  is  hardly  any 
lumen  perceptible;  they  contaih  secretory  granules  imbedded  in  a  closely  reticulated  protoplasm 
(Fig,  1026).  The  cells  are  more  cubical  than  those  of  the  mucous  type;  the  nucleus  ci  each  is 
spherical  and  placed  near  the  center  of  the  cell,  and  the  granules  are  smaller. 

Both  mucous  and  serous  cells  vary  in  appearance  according  to  whether  the  gland  is  in  a  resting 
condition  or  has  been  recently  active.  In  the  former  case  the  cells  are  large  and  contain  many 
secretory  granules;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  shrunken  and  contain  few  granules,  chiefly  ccdkcted 
at  the  inner  ends  of  the  cells.    The  granules  are  best  seen  in  fresh  preparations. 
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IJe  ducte  are  lined  at  their  origins  by  epithelium  which  diflers  Uttle  from  the  pavemait  torm. 

i^  f  ^  ^''^^^-  **>«  epithelial  cells  change  to  the  columnar  type,  and  the  part  of  the  cell 
next  the  basement  membrane  is  finely  etriated. 

The  lobulea  of  the  salivary  glands  are  richly  eupplied  with  bloodvessels  which  form  a  dcaiee 
net-workm  the  mtMalyeolar  spaces.  Fine  plexuses  of  nerves  are  also  found  in  the  int«rlobular 
tiBBue.  The  nerve  fibnis  pierce  the  basement  membrane  of  the  alveoh,  and  end  in  branched 
varicose  filamento  between  the  secreting  cells.  In  the  hilua  of  the  submaxillary  eland  there  is 
a  collecUon  of  nerve  cells  termed  lancley's  nation 


Fia.  1025.— Stetlon  of  iabmuill«7ElUKl(>fkittaD.    Duet  Fia.  1026.— Humui  submkdUuy  ilud.    (R.  B«i- 

HmidiacTBmmHtio.     X  200.  daohain.)    At  th«  ruht  is»  btoup  01  muooua  41t«oIj. 

kt  the  lelt  ft  irouD  ^  wrauH  nlvBaU. 

AeeawMHy  QIandi. — Besides  the  salivary  glands  proper,  numerous  other  glands  are  found 
in  the  mouth.  Many  of  these  glands  are  found  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  doreum  of  the  tongue 
behind  the  vallate  papills,  and  also  along  its  margins  as  far  forward  as  the  apex.  Others  lie 
around  and  in  the  palatine  tonsil  between  its  crypts,  and  large  numbers  are  present  in  the  soft 
palate,  the  lips,  and  cheeks.  These  glands  are  of  the  same  structure  as  the  larger  salivary  glands, 
and  are  of  the  mucous  or  mixed  type. 

THE  FAUCES. 

The  aperture  by  which  the  mouth  communicates  with  the  pharynx  is  called 
the  iflthmos  taneium.  It  is  bounded,  above,  by  the  soft  palate;  below,  by  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue;  and  on  either  side,  by  the  glossopalatine  arch. 

The  glossopalatine  arch  (arcus  gloaaopalatinus;  anterior  ■pillar  of  fauces)  on  either 
side  runs  downward,  lateralward,  and  forward  to  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
and  is  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  Glossopalatinus  with  its  covering  mucous 
membrane. 

The  pharyncopalatiiw  arch  {arcua  -pharyngopalaiinus;  posterior  pillar  of  fauces)  is 
larger  and  projects  farther  toward  the  middle  line  than  the  anterior;  it  runs  down- 
wwd,  lateralward,  and  backward  to  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  aiid  is  formed  by  the 
projection  of  the  Pharyngopalatinus,  covered  by  mucous  membrane.  On  either  side 
the  two  arches  are  separated  below  by  a  triangular  interval,  in  which  the  palatine 
tonsil  is  lodged. 

The  Palatine  Tonsils  (tonaillcE  palatini;  tonsil)  are  two  prominent  masses  situated 
one  on  either  side  between  the  glossopalatine  and  pharyngopalatine  arches.  Each 
tonsil  consists  fundamentally  of  an  aggregation  of  lymphoid  tissue  underlying 
the  mucous  membrane  between  the  palatine  arches.    The  lymphoid  mass,  however, 
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does  not  completely  fill  the  interval  between  the  two  arches,  so  that  a  small  depres^ 
sion,  the  snpratondllar  foua,  exists  at  the  upper  part  of  the  interval.  Further, 
the  tonsil  extends  for  a  variable  dbtance  under  cover  of  the  glossopalatine  arch, 
and  is  here  covered  by  a  reduplication  of  mucous  membrane;  the  upper  part  of  this 
fold  reaches  across  the  supratonsillar  fossa,  between  the  two  arches,  as  a  thin 
fold  sometimes  termed  the  plica  semilanaris ;  the  remainder  of  the  fold  is  called  the 
plica  triangolaiifl.  Between  the  plica  triangularis  and  the  surface  of  the  tonsil  is 
a  space  knon-n  as  the  tonsillar  sinns ;  in  many  cases,  however,  this  sinus  is  obliterated 
by  its  walls  becoming  adherent.  From  this  description  it  will  be  apparent  that  a 
portion  of  the  tonsil  is  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane,  i.  e.,  is 
imbedded,  while  the  remainder  projects  as  the- visible  tonsil.  In  the  child  the 
tonsils  are  relatively  (and  frequently  absolutely)  larger  than  in  the  adult,  and  about 
one-third  of  the  tonsil  is  imbedded.  After  puberty  the  imbedded  portion  diminishes 
considerably  in  size  and  the  tonsil  assumes  a  disk-like  form,  flattened  from  side 
to  side;  the  shape  and  size  of  the  tonsil,  however,  vary  considerably  in  different 
individuals. 


Fio.  1027.— S»oUooUirau(hoD«(.f  thedrypuof  tho  iodmI.  (Sl6hr.)  Msanified,  t.  Stntified  spitbeliuni  of  tnnl 
■lufua.  continued  Into  crypt.  /.  /.  Noduks  □[  lymphoid  tisvis— i^ponu  euh  nodu[s  Dumbcn  of  lymph  oelU  in 
pUHoa  into  or  Uirouch  Cbe  spitiulium.   1. 1.  Cella  arhich  luvn  thui  euiped  to  mix  with  tha  sajivm  u  nlivsiy  corpoidK 

"ITie  medial  surfacB  of  the  tonsil  is  free  except  anteriorly,  where  it  is  covered  by 
the  plica  triangularis;  it  presents  from  twelve  to  fifteen  orifices  leading  into  sm^ 
crypts  or  recesses  from  which  numerous  follicles  branch  out  into  flie  touallar 
substance. 

The  lataral  or  deep  surface  is  adherent  to  a  fibrous  capsule  which  is  continued 
into  the  plica  triangularis.  It  is  separated  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  Constrictor 
pharyngis  superior  usually  by  some  loose  connective  tissue;  this  muscle  intervenes 
between  the  tonsil  and  the  external  maxillary  artery  with  its  tonsillar  and  ascend- 
ing palatine  branches.  The  internal  carotid  artery  lies  behind  and  lateral  to  the 
tonsil  at  a  distance  of  20  to  25  mm.  from  it. 

The  tonsils  form  part  of  a  circular  band  of  adenoid  tissue  which  guards  the 
opening  into  the  digestive  and  respiratory  tubes.  The  anterior  part  of  the  rinf 
is  formed  by  the  submucous  adenoid  collections  (linfaal  tonsU)  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  tongue;  the  lateral  portions  consist  of  the  palatine  tonsils  and  the  ade- 
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• 
noid  collections  in  the  vicinity  of  the  auditory  tubes,  while  the  ring  is  completed 
behind  by  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.    In  the 
intervals  between  these  main  masses  are  smaller  collections  of  adenoid  tissue. 

Structure  (Fig.  1027). — ^The  follicles  of  the  tonsil  are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx,  covered  with  stratified  squamous  epitheliiun;  aroimd  each  follicle 
is  a  layer  of  closed  capsules  consisting  of  lymphoid  tissue  imbedded  in  the  submucous  tissue. 
Lymph  corpuscles  are  found  in  large  numbers  invading  the  stratified  epithelium.  It  is  probable 
that  they  pass  into  the  mouth  and  form  the  so-called  sdUvary  corpttsdea.  Surrounding  each 
follicle  is  a  close  plexus  of  lymphatics,  from  which  the  lymphatic  vessels  pass  to  the  deep  cervical 
glands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  biehind  and  below  the  angle 
of  the  mandible. 

VeBselfl  and  Nenres. — ^The  arteries  supplying  the  tonsil  are  the  dorsalis  linguse  from  the 
lingual,  the  ascending  palatine  and  tonsillar  from  th^  external  maxillary,  the  ascending  pharyn* 
geal  from  the  external  carotid,  the  descending  palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  and  a 
twig  from  the  small  meningeal. 

The  TeiiiB  end  in  the  tonsillar  plexus,  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  tonsil. 

The  neryea  are  derived  from  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion,  and  from  the  glossopharyngeal. 

Palatine  Aponeurosis. — ^Attached  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate  is 
a  thin^  firm  fibrous  lamella  which  supports  the  muscles  and  gives  strengdi  to  the 
soft  palate.  It  is  thicker  above  than  below,  where  it  becomes  very  thin  and  difficult 
to  define.    Laterally  it  is  continuous  with  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis. 

Muscles  of  the  Palate. — ^The  muscles  of  the  palate  (Fig.  1028)  are: 

Levator  veli  palatini.  Glossopalatinus. 

Tensor  veli  palatini.  Pharyngopalatinus. 

Musculus  uvulse. 

The  Levator  veli  palatini  {Levator  palati)  is  a  thick,  rounded  muscle  situated 
lateral  to  the  choanae.  It  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  apex  of  the  petrous 
part  of  the  temporal  bone  and  from  the  medial  lamina  of  the  cartilage  of  the  audi- 
tory tube.  After  passing  above  the  upper  concave  margin  of  the  Constrictor 
pharyngis  superior  it  spreads  out  in  the  palatine  velum,  its  fibers  extending 
obliquely  downward  and  medialward  to  the  middle  line,  where  they  blend  with 
those  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  Tensor  veli  palatini  {Tensor  palaii)  is  a  broad,  thin,  ribbon-like  muscle 
placed  lateral  to  the  Levator  veli  palatini.  It  arises  by  a  flat  lamella  from  the 
scaphoid  fossa  at  the  base  of  the  medial  pterygoid' plate,  from  the  spina  angularis 
of  the  sphenoid  and  from  the  lateral  wall  of  the  cartilage  of  the  auditory  tube. 
Descending  vertically  between  the  medial  pterygoid  plate  and  the  Pterygoideus 
internus  it  ends  in  a  tendon  which  winds  around  the  pterygoid  hamulus,  being 
retained  in  this  situation  by  some  of  the  fibers  of  origin  of  the  Pterygoideus  internus. 
Between  the  tendon  and  the  hamulus  is  a  small  bursa.  The  tendon  then  passes 
medialward  and  is  inserted  into  the  palatine  aponeurosis  and  into  the  surface 
behind  the  transverse  ridge  on  the  horizontal  part  of  the  palatine  bone. 

The  Musculus  uvulse  {Azygos  uvulas)  arises  from  the  posterior  nasal  spine  of 
the  palatine  bones  and  from  the  palatine  aponeurosis;  it  descends  to  be  inserted 
into  the  uvula. 

The  Glossopalatinus  {Palatoglossus)  is  a  small  fleshy  fasciculus,  narrower  in 
the  middle  than  at  either  end,  forming,  with  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
its  surface,  the  glossopalatine  arch.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
soft  palate,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  and  passing 
downward,  fon^'^ard,  and  lateralward  in  front  of  the  palatine  tonsil,  is  inserted 
into  the  side  of  the  tongue,  some  of  its  fibers  spreading  over  the  dorsum,  and 
others  passing  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  organ  to  intermingle  with  the 
Transversus  linguse. 

The  Pharyngopalatinus  {Palatopharyngeus)  is  a  long,  fleshy  fasciculus  narrower 
in  the  middle  than  at  either  end,  forming,  with  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
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its  surface,  the  pbaryngopalatine  arch.  It  is  separated  from  the  Glossopalatinua 
by  an  angular  interval,  in  which  the  palatine  tonsil  is  lodged.  It  arises  from  the 
soft  palate,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  fasciculi  by  the  Levator  veli  palatini  and 
Musculus  uvulee.  The  poet«rior  tascletiltis  lies  in  contact  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  joins  with  that  of  the  opposite  muscle  in  the  middle  line;  the  kstarin 
fasdenloa,  the  thicker,  Ues  in  the  soft  palate  between  the  Levator  and  Tensor, 
and  joins  in  the  middle  line  the  corresponding  part  of  the  opposite  muscle.  Passing 
lateraJward  and  downward  behind  the  palatine  tonsil,  the  Pharyngopalatinus 
joins  the  Stylopharyngeus,  and  is  inserted  with  that  muscle  into  the  posterior 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  some  of  its  fibers  being  lost  on  the  side  of  the 
pharynx  and  others  passing  across  the  middle  line  posteriorly,  to  decussate  with 
the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side. 


Fia.   1 028.— Dime  lion  at  the  miKvlfs  of  Ihe  pmUlo  fram  behind. 

KflrVM. — The  Tensor  veli  palatini  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  otic  (canglion ;  the  renuift- 
ii^  muscles  of  this  group  are  in  all  probability  supplied  by  the  accessory  nerve  througb  ilw 

pharyngeal  plexus.' 

AcUoni .^During  the  fiTtl  atage  of  ileglutition,  the  bolus  of  food  is  driven  back  into  the  fauref 
by  the  pressure  of  the  tongue  against  the  hard  palate,  the  base  of  the  tongue  being,  at  the  same 
time,  retracted,  and  the  larynx  raised  with  the  pharynx.  During  the  second  stage  the  entrant* 
to  the  larynx  is  closed  by  the  drawing  forward  of  the  arytenoid  cartil^es  toward  the  cushiw 

■"Til*  tniHrvstloaot  thsSoft  pBlau."by  Aldrao  Turner.  Jourasl  of  Anstomy  ud  Pbyilolaay.  niii.Sn. 
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ot  the  epiglottis — a  movement  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  Thyreoarjrtsenoidei)  the 
Arytssnoidei,  and  the  Arytaenoepiglottidei. 

After  leaving  the  tongue  thox  bolus  passes  on  to  the  posterior  or  laryngeal  surface  of  the  epi- 
glottis, and  glides  along  this  for  a  certain  distance;  then  the  Glosdopalatini,  the  constrictors  of 
the  fauces,  contract  behind  it;  the  palatipe  velum  is  slightly  raised  by  the  Levator  veli  palatini, 
and  made  tense  by  the  Tensor  veli  palatini;  and  the  Phar3nigopalatini,  by  their  contraction, 
pull  the  pharynx  upward  over  the  bolus,  and  come  nearly  together,  the  uvula  filling  up  the 
slight  interval  between  them.  By  these  means  the  food  is  prevented  from  passing  into  the  nasal 
part  of  the  pharynx;  at  the  same  time,  the  Phar3mgopalatini  form  an  inclined  plane,  directed 
obliquely  downward  and  backward  along  the  imder  surface  of  which  the  bolus  descends  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  pharjmx.  The  Salpingophar3mgei  raise  the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
pharynx — i.  e.,  those  parts  which  are  above  the  points  wh^%  the  Stylophar3mgei  are  attached 
to  the  pharynx. 

Mneoiui  Membrane. — ^The  mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  p<date  is  thin,  and  covered  with  strati- 
fied squamous  epithelium  on  both  surfaces,  excepting  near  the  phar3mgeal  ostium  of  the  auditory 
tube,  where  it  is  columnar  and  ciliated.  According  to  Klein,  the  mucous  membrane  on  the 
nasal  surface  of  the  soft  palate  in  the  fetus  is  covered  throughout  by  columnar  ciliated  epithelium, 
which  subsequently  becomes  squamous;  some  anatomists  state  that  it  is  covered  with  columnar 
ciliated  epithelium,  except  at  its  free  margin,  throughout  life.  Beneath  the  mucous  membrane 
on  the  oral  surface  of  the  soft  palate  is  a  considerable  amount  of  adenoid  tissue.  The  palatine 
glands  form  a  continuous  layer  on  its  posterior  surface  and  aroimd  the  uvula. 

Yesself  and  Nenres. — ^The  arteries  ^ppljring  the  palate  are  the  descending  palatine  branch 
of  the  internal  maxillary,  the  ascending  psJatine  branch  of  the  external  maxillary,  and  the  pala- 
tine branch  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal.  The  veiiiB  end  chiefly  in  the  pterygoid  and  tonsillar 
plexuses.  The 'lymi>hatic  Tesself  pass  to  the  deep  cervical  glands.  The  sensory  nerres  are 
derived  from  the  palatine  and  nasopalatine  nerves  and  from  the  gloesophar3mgeal. 

THE  PHABTNX. 

The  pharynx  is  that  part  of  the  digestive  tube  which  is  placed  behind  the  nasal 
cavities,  mouth,  and  larynx.  It  is  a  musculomembranous  tube,  somewhat  conical 
in  form,  with  the  base  upward,  and  the  apex  downward,  extending  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  skull  to  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  in  front,  and  that  of  the 
sixth  cervical  vertebra  behind. 

The  cavity  of  the  pharynx  is  about  12.5  cm.  long,  and  broader  in  the  transverse 
than  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  inunediately  below 
the  base  of  the  skidl,  where  it  projects  on  either  side,  behind  the  pharyngeal  ostium 
of  the  auditory  tube,  as  the  pharyngeal  recess  (fossa  of  RosenmiUler) ;  its  narrowest 
point  is  at  its  termination  in  the  esophagus.  It  is  limited,  above,  by  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid  and  basilar  part  of  the  occipital  bone;  below,  it  is  continuous  with 
the  esophagus;  posteriorly,  it  is  connected  by  loose  areolar  tissue  with  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  prevertebral  fascia  covering  the  Longus 
colli  and  Longus  capitis  muscles;  anteriorly,  it  is  incomplete,  and  is  attached  in 
succession  to  the  medial  pterygoid,  plate,  pterygomandibular  raphe,  mandible, 
tongue,  hyoid  bone,  and  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages;  laterally,  it  is  connected  to 
the  styloid  processes  and  their  muscles,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  conmion  and 
internal  carotid  arteries,  the  internal  jugular  veins,  the  glossopharyngeal,  vagus, 
and  hypoglossal  nerves,  and  the  sympathetic  trunks,  and  above  with  small  parts 
of  the  Pterygoidei  interni.  Seven  cavities  conmiunicate  with  it,  viz.,  the  two 
nasal  cavities,  the  two  tympanic  caviti^es,  the  mouth,  the  larynx,  and  the  esophagus. 
The  cavity  of  the  pharynx  may  be  subdivided  from  above  downward  into  three 
parts:  nasal,  oral,  and  laryngeal  (Fig.  994). 

The  Nasal  Part  of  fhe  Pharynx  (pars  nasalis  pharyngis;  nasopharynx)  Ues  behind 
the  nose  and  above  the  level  of  the  soft  palate:  it  differs  from  the  oral  and  laryn- 
geal parts  of  the  pharynx  in  that  its  cavity  always  remains  patent.  In  front  (Fig. 
1029)  it  conununicates  through  the  choanse  with  the  nasal  cavities.  On  its  lateral 
wall  is  the  pharyngeal  ostium  of  the  auditory  tube,  somewhat  triangular  in  shape, 
and  bounded  behind  by  a  firm  prominence,  the  torus  or  cushion,  caused  by  the 
medial  end  of  the  cartilage  of  the  tube  which  elevates  the  mucous  membrane. 
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A  vertical  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  the  salpincoiilurTiiceal  fold,  stretches  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  torus;  it  contains  the  Salpingopharyngeus  muscle.  A  second 
and  smaller  fold,  the  salpingfipalatiiie  fold,  stretches  from  the  upper  part  of  the  torus 
to  the  palate.  Behind  the  ostium  of  the  auditory  tube  is  a  deep  recess,  the  phairn- 
(eal  recess  (Jossa  of  RosenmiiUeT).  On  the  posterior  wall  is  a  prominence,  best 
marked  in  childhood,  produced  by  a  mass  of  lymphoid  tissue,  which  is  known  as  the 
pharynfeal  tonsil.  Above  the  pharyngeal  tonsil,  in  the  middle  line,  an  irregtilar 
6ask-shaped  depression  of  the  mucous  membrane  sometimes  extends  up  as  far 
as  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone;  it  is  known  as  the  pharynfeal  bursa. 


Pia.  t02S. — FroDt  o[  naaa  put  of  phuyai,  u  Kan  Titb  the  luyscoKope. 

The  Onl  Pirt  of  the  Fbarynx  {para  oralis  pharyngis)  reaches  from  the  soft  palate 
to  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  opens  anteriorly,  through  the  isthmus  faucium, 
into  the  mouth,  while  in  its  lateral  wall,  between  the  two  palatine  arches,  is  the 
palatine  tonsil. 

The  Luynceal  Fart  of  the  Pharynx  (pars  laryngea  pharyngia)  reaches  from  the 
hyoid  bone  to  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  where  it  is  continuous  with 
the  esophagus.  In  front  it  presents  the  triangular  entrance  of  the  larynx,  the  base 
of  which  is  directed  forward  and  is  formed  by  the  epiglottis,  while  its  lateral  boun- 
daries are  constituted  by  the  aryepiglottic  folds.  On  either  side  of  the  laryngeal 
orifice  is  a  recess,  termed  the  siniu  piriformis,  which  is  bounded  medially  by  the 
aryepiglottic  fold,  laterally  by  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  hyothyroid  membrane. 

MOBclea  of  Hie  FhaiTiiz. — The  muscles  of  the  pharynx  (Fig.  1030)  are: 
Constrictor  inferior.  Stylopharyngeus. 

Constrictor  medius.  Salpingopharyngeus. 

Constrictor  superior.  Pharyngopalatinus.' 

The  CtnatrictorphsTTngiB  inferior  (7n/mor constrictor)  (Figs.  1030, 1031),  the  thickest 
of  the  three  constrictors,  arises  from  the  sides  of  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilage, 
^om  the  cricoid  cartilage  it  arises  in  the  interval  between  the  Cricothyreoideus 
in  front,  and  the  articular  facet  for  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
behind.  On  the  thyroid  cartilage  it  arises  from  the  oblique  line  on  the  side  of  the 
lamina,  from  the  surface  behind  this  nearly  as  far  as  the  posterior  border  and  from 
the  inferior  cornu.  From  these  origins  the  fibers  spread  backward  and  mediaJward 
to  be  inserted  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  into  the  fibrous  raphe  in  the 
posterior  median  line  of  the  pharynx.  The  inferior  fibers  are  horizontal  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  circular  fibers  of  the  esophagus;  the  rest  ascend,  increasing  in 
obliquity,  and  overlap  the  Constrictor  medius. 

■  TtiB  PhuyDcopdatiiiua  ii  dewrib«d  with  the  miudaa  of  the  paUle  (p.  1139}. 
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The  Constrictor  phHTnfiB  medins  {MiddU  constrictor)  (Figs.  1030,  1031)  is  a  faif 
shaped  muscle,  smaller  than  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  whole  length  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  from  the  lesser  cornu,  and  from  the 
stylohyoid  ligament.  The  fibers  diverge  from 
their  origin:  the  lower  ones  descend  beneath 
the  Constrictor  inferior,  the  middle  fibers 
pass  transversely,  and  the  upper  fibers  ascend 
and  overlap  the  Constrictor  superior.  It  is 
inserted  into  the  posterior  median  fibrous 
raphS,  blending  in  the  middle  line  with  the 
muscle  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  Conatanctor  pharyngis  Eoperior  {Superior 
constrictor)  (Fig.  1030, 1031)  is  a  quadrilateral 
muscle,  thinner  and  paler  than  the  other  two. 
It  arises  from  the  lower  third  of  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  medial  pterygoid  plate  and  its 
hamulus,  from  the  pterygomandibular  raph^, 
from  the  alveolar  process  of  the  mandible 
above  the  posterior  end  of  the  mylohyoid  line, 
and  by  a  few  fibersf  rom  the  side  of  the  tongue. 
The  fibers  curve  backward  to  be  inserted 
into  the  median  raphg,  being  also  prolonged 
■  by  means  of  an  aponeurosis  to  the  pharyn- 
geal spine  on  the  basilar  part  of  the  occip- 
ital bone.  The  superior  fibers  arch  beneath 
the  Levator  veli-  palatini  and  the  auditory 

tube.      The  interval    between    the    upper      pio.  loao.— Mumi*!  oi  the  phwym  »iid  cii«k. 
border  of  the  muscle  and  the  base  of  the 

skill)   is  closed  by  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis,  and  is  known  as  the  sinoa  of 
Morgafni. 

The  Stylopbarynceus  (Fig.  1019)  is  a  long,  slender  muscle,  cylindrical  above, 
flattened  below.  It  arises  from  the  medial  side  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process, 
passes  downward  along  the  side  of  the  pharynx  between  the  Constrictores  superior 
and  medius,  and  spreads  out  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  Some  of  its  fibers 
are  lost  in  the  Constrictor  muscles,  while  others,  joining  with  the  Pharyngopalatinus, 
are  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  glossopharyn- 
geal nerve  runs  on  the  lateral  side  of  this  muscle,  and  crosses  over  it  to  reach  the 
tongue. 

The  Salpingophairngsiu  (Fig.  1028)  arises  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  auditory 
tube  near  its  orifice;  it  passes  downward  and  blends  with  the  posterior  fasciculus 
of  the  Pharyngopalatinus. 

Herrw. — The  Constrictores  and  Sslpingopharyngeus  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the 
pharyngeal  plexus,  the  CoDstrictor  ioferior  by  additional  branchee  from  the  external  laiyngeal 
and  recurrent  nerves,  and  the  Stylopharyngeus  by  the  gloBSopharyngeol  nerve. 

Action!. — When ,  deglutition  is  about  to  be  performed,  the  pharynx  ie  drawn  upward  and 
dilated  in  different  directions,  to  receive  the  food  propelled  into  it  from  the  mouth.  The  Styti>< 
phttiyDgei,  which  are  much  farther  removed  from  one  another  at  their  origin  than  at  their  inser- 
tion, draw  the  sides  of  the  pharynx  upward  and  lateralward,  and  so  increase  its  transverse 
diameter;  its  breadth  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  is  increased  by  the  larynx  and  tongue 
being  carried  forward  in  their  ascent.  As  soon  as  the  bolus  of  food  is  received  in  the  pharynx, 
the  elevator  muscles  relax,  the  pharynx  descends,  and  the  Constrictores  ccmtract  upon  the 
bolus,  and  convey  it  downward  into  the  esophagus. 

Stmctoie. — The  pharynx  b  composed  of  three  coats;  nmeona,  flbroui,  and  miucnlai. 

The  pharynfMl  ^onenroua,  or  flbroni  coat,  is  situated  between  the  mucous  and  muscular 
layers.    It  is  thick  above  irtiere  the  muscular  Gbers  axe  wanting,  and  is  finnly  connected  to  the 
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boaiUr  portion  of  the  occipital  and  the  petrous  portions  of  the  t^nporftl  bonee.  As  it  deaModi 
it  diminishee  in  thickness,  and  is  gradually  loat.  It  iB  etreDgtheoed  poeteriorly  by  a  stixmg  fibrous 
band,  which  is  attached  above  to  the  pharyngeal  spine  on  the  under  surface  of  the  basilar  portion 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  paaaea  downward,  forming  a  median  raph£,  which  gives  attachment 
to  the  Constrictores  pharyngia. 

The  moeona  coat  is  continuoua  with  that  lining  the  auditory  tubee,  the  nasal  cavitio^  tbt 
mouth,  and  the  larynx.  In  the  nasal  part  of  the  pharynx  it  ia  covered  by  columnar  ciliated 
epithelium;  in  the  oral  and  laryngeal  portions  the  epithelium  is  stratified  squamous.  Beoeath 
the  mucous  membrane  are  found  racemose  mucous  glands;  they  are  especially  numeroua  at  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  phatym  around  the  orifices  of  the  auditory  tubes. 


u  pluuTnL,  viewed  from  bthind.  toacther  vith  tha 


THE  ESOPHAGUS  (Fig.  1032). 
The  eiophagiu  or  rallet  is  a  muscular  canal,  about  23  to  25  em.  long  extendiiiE 
from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach.  It  begins  in  the  neck  at  the  lower  border  ot 
the  cncoid  cartilage,  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  descends  along  the 
front  of  the  vertebral  column,  through  the  superior  and  posterior  mediastini, 
passes  through  the  diaphragm,  and,  entering  the  abdomen,  eods  at  the  cardiac 
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orifice  of  the  stomach,  opposite  the  eleventh  thoracic  vertebra.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  the  esophagus  is  vertical;  but  it  presents  two  slight  curves  in  its  course. 
At  its  commencement  it  is  placed  in  the  middle  line;  but  it  Inclines  to  the  left  side 
as  far  as  the  root  of  the  neck,  gradually  passes  to  the  middle  line  again  at  the  level 
of  the  fifth  thoracic  vertebra,  and  finally  deviates  to  the  left  as  it  passes  forward 
to  the  esophageal  hiatus  in  the  diaphragm.  The  esophagus  also  presents 
antero-posterlor  flexures  corresponding  to  the  curvatures  of  the  cervical  and 
thoracic  portions  of  the  vertebral  column.  It  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  diges- 
tive tube,  and  is  most  contracted  at  its  commencement,  and  at  the  point  where 
It  passes  through  the  diaphragm. 


Tia.  1032 — TbepiwtionuiilrelatioTi  of  the  esophuiu  in  tli«  ecrvial  recian  ud  in  the  posterior  mediutinum.     Seen 
from  behincT     (Poiner  and  Cbtrpy) 

KtfUttoDS. — ^The  oeirieal  portion  of  the  esophagus  is  in  relation,  in  fnmi,  with  the  trachea; 
and  at  the  lowerpartof  the  neck,  where  it  projects  to  the  leftside,  with  the  thyroid  gland;  beAind, 
it  rests  upon  the  vertebral  column  and  Longua  coUi  muBcIee;  on  either  tide  it  is  in  relation  with 
the  cotnnaon  carotid  artery  (especially  the  left,  as  it  inclines  to  that  side),  and  parts  of  the  lobea 
of  the  thyroid  KUud;  the  recurrent  nerves  aacend  between  it  and  the  trachea;  to  its  left  side  is 
the  thoracic  duct. 

The  tlioracic  portion  of  the  esophagus  is  at  first  situated  in  the  superior  mediastioum  be- 
tweeo  the  trachea  and  the  vertebral  column,  a  httle  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  It  then 
paaaea  behind  and  to  the  right  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  descends  in  the  posterior  mediastinum 
along  the  right  side  of  the  descending  aorta,  then  runs  in  front  and  a  httle  to  the  left  of 
the  aorta,  and  enters  the  abdomen  through  the  diaphragm  at  the  level  of  the  tenth  thoracic 
vertebra.     Just  before  it  perforates  the  diaphragm  it  presents  a  distinct  dilatation.    It  is  in 
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relation,  tn  front,  with  the  trachea,  the  left  bronchus,  the  pericardium,  and  the  diaphragm; 
bekind,  it  rests  upon  the  vertebral  column,  the  Longua  colli  muscles,  the  right  aortic  intervcsul 
arteries,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  hemiazygos  veins;  and  below,  near  the  di^hragm,  upoD 
the  front  of  the  aorta.  On  its  l^t  side,  in  the  superior  mediastinum,  are  the  t«rmiiia]  pan 
of  the  aortic  arch,  the  left  subclavian  artery,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  left  pleura,  while  running 
upward  in  the  angle  between  it  and  the  trachea  is  the  left  recurrent  nerve;  below,  it  is  inrelation 
with  the  descending  thoracic  aorta.  On  its  right  side  are  the  right  pleura,  and  the  azygw  vein 
which  it  overlaps.  Below  the  roota  of  the  lungs  the  vagi  descend  in  cloee  contact  with  it,  the 
right  nerve  passing  down  behind,  and  the  left  nerve  in  front  of  it;  the  two  nerves  uniting  to 
form  a  plexus  around  the  tube. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  the  thoracic  duct  lies  to  the  right  side 
of  the  esophagus;  higher  up,  it  is  placed  behind  it,  and,  crossing  about  the  level  of  the  foutili 
thoracic  vertebra,  is  continued  upwArd  on  its  left  side. 

The  abdominal  portkA  of  the  esophagus  lies  in  the 
esophageal  groove  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver.  It  measures  about  1.25  em.  inlen^, 
and  only  its  front  and  left  aspects  are  covsed  by 
peritoneum.  It  is  somewhat  conical  with  iU  base 
applied  to  the  upjier  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  ie 
known  as  the  tntrnm  «rHi«fntn 

Stmctura  (Fig.  1033). — The  esophagus  has  foui 
coats:  an  extanial  or  fibrous,  a  mnscoUr,  a  nb- 
mncona  or  aioolai,  and  an  internal  or  mncoOB  coat 

The  muGQlw:  coat  (tunica  muwularu)  is  composed 
of  two  plaoea  of  considerable  thickness:  an  extetsal 
of  longitudinal  and  an  internal  of  circular  fiben. 

The  longitudinal  fiben  are  arranged,  at  the  coni- 
m^icemeot  of  the  tube,  in  three  fasciculi:  one  in  front, 
which  is  attached  to  the  vertical  ridge  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lamina  of  the  (cricoid  cartilage;  and 
one  at  either  side,  which  is  continuous  with  the  mus- 
cular fibers  of  the  pharynx :  as  they  deecend  tbey  blend 
tc^ether,  and  form  a  uniform  layer,  which  covets  the 
outer  surface  of  the  tube. 

Accewory  tlips  of  muscular  fibers  pass  between  the 
esophagus  and  the  left  pleura,  where  the  latter  covos 
the  thoracic  aorta,  or  the  root  of  the  left  brmchus, 
or  the  back  of  the  ^pericardium. 

The  circular  ^tier*  are  continuous  above  with  the 
Constrictor  pharyngis  inferior;  their  direction  is  trans- 
verse at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  tube,  but 
oblique  in  the  intermediate  part. 

The  muscular  fibers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  esoph- 
agus are  of  a  red  color,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  stdped 
variety;  but  below  they  consist  for  the  moet  part  of 
involuntary  fibers. 

The  aieolar  or  submucous  eoftt  {Ida  tuiifRuww) 
connects  loosely  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats.  It 
contains  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and  mucous  glands. 
The  mneons  coat  {ivnUa  mueota)  is  thick,  of  a  reddish  color  above,  and  pale  bdow.  It  is 
disposed  in  longitudinal  folds,  which  disappear  on  distension  of  the  tube.  Its  surface  ia  studded 
with  minute  papills,  and  it  is  covered  throughout  with  a  thick  layer  of  stratified  squamous 
epithelium.  Beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  between  it  and  the  areolar  coat,  is  a  layer  of  Itmp- 
tudinally  ammged  non-striped  muscular  fibers.  This  is  the  mnMoUiis  nmcoHs.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  esophagus  it  is  absent,  or  only  represented  by  a  few  scattered  bundles;  ktwer 
down  it  forms  a  consider^le  stratum. 

The  wophafaal  flamda  (glandula  aiophageiB}  are  small  compound  racemose  glands  of  the 
mucous  type:  they  are  lodged  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  each  opens  upon  the  surface  by  a 
long  excretory  duct. 

Vessels  and  NerrM. — The  art«rl«s  supplying  the  esophagus  are  derived  from  the  inferior 
thyroid  branch  of  the  thyrocervical  trunk,  from  the  descending  thoracic  aorta,  from  the  left 
gastric  branch  of  the  celiac  ar(«ry,  and  from  the  left  inferior  phrenic  of  the  abdtoninal  arata. 
They  have  for  the  most  part  a  longitudinal  direction. 

The  nerros  are  derived  from  the  vagi  and  from  the  sympathetic  trunks;  they  form  a  plexus, 
in  which  are  groups  of  ganglion  cells,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  muscular  coats,  and  also  a 
second  plexus  in  the  submucous  tissue. 
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THE  ABDOMEN. 


The  abdomen  is  the  largest  cavity  in  the  body.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape^  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  oval  being  directed  upward  and  downward.  The  upper  extremity  is 
formed  by  the  diaphragm  which  extends  as  a  dome  over  the  abdomen,  so  that  the 
cavity  extends  high  into  the  bony  thorax,  reaching  on  the  right  side,  in  the  manmiary 
line,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  fifth  rib;  on  the  left  side  it  falls  below  this  level  by 
about  2.5  cm.  The  lower  extremity  is  formed  by  the  structures  which  clothe  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bony  pelvis,  principally  the  Levator  ani  and  Coccygeus  on 
either  side.  These  muscles  are  sometimes  termed  the  diaphrajpn  of  the  pelvis. 
The  cavity  is  wider  above  than  below,  and  measures  more  in  the  vertical  than  in 
the  transverse  diameter.  In  order  to  facilitate  description,  it  is  artificially  divided 
into  two  parts :  an  upper  and  larger  part,  the  abdomen  proper ;  and  a  lower  and  smaller 
part,  the  pelvis.  These  two  cavities  are  not  separated  from  each  other,  but  the 
limit  between  them  is  marked  by  the  superior  apertitfe  of  the  lesser  pelvis. 

The  abdomen  proper  differs  from  the  other  great  cavities  of  the  body  in  being 
bounded  for  the  most  part  by  muscles  and  fasciae,  so  that  it  can  vary  in  capacity 
and  shape  according  to  the  condition  of  the  viscera  which  it  contains;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  abdomen  varies  in  form  and  extent  with  age  and  sex.  In  the  adult 
male,  with  moderate  distension  of  the  viscera,  it  is  oval  in  shape,  but  at  the  same 
time  flattened  from  before  backward.  In  the  adult  female,  with  a  fully  developed 
pelvis,  it  is  ovoid  with  the  narrower  pole  upward,  and  in  young  children  it  is  also 
ovoid  but  with  the  narrower  pole  downward. 

Boundaries. — It  is  bounded  in  front  and  at  the  sides  by  the  abdominal  muscles 
and  the  Iliacus  muscles;  behind  by  the  vertebral  column  and  the  Psoas  and 
Quadratus  lumborum  muscles;  above  by  the  diaphragm;  below  by  the  plane  of 
the  superior  aperture  of  the  lesser  pelvis.  The  muscles  forming  the  boundaries 
of  the  cavity  are  lined  upon  their  inner  surfaces  by  a  layer  of  fascia. 

The  abdomen  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  digestive  tube;  some  of  the 
accessory  organs  to  digestion,  viz.,  the  liver  and  pancreas;  the  spleen,  the  kidneys, 
and  the  suprarenal  glands.  Most  of  these  structiu'es,  as  well  as  the  wall  of  the 
cavity  in  which  they  are  contained,  are  more  or  less  covered  by  an  extensive  and 
complicated  serous  membrane,  the  peritoneum. 

The  Apertures  in  the  Walls  of  the  Abdomen. — ^The  apertures  in  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  for  the  transmission  of  structures  to  or  from  it,  are,  in  front,  the  umbilical 
(in  the  fetus),  for  the  transmission  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  the  allantois,  and  vitel- 
line duct;  above,  the  vena  caval  opening,  for  the  transmission  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  the  aortic  hiatus,  for  the  passage  of  the  aorta,  azygos  vein,  and  thoracic  duct, 
and  the  esophageal  hiatus,  for  the  esophagus  and  vagi.  Below,  there  are  two 
apertures  on  either  side:  one  for  the  passage  of  the  femoral  vessels  and  lumbo- 
inguinal  nerve,  and  the  other  for  the  transmission  of  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male, 
and  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  the  female. 

Begions. — For  convenience  of  description  of  the  viscera,  as  well  as  of  reference 
to  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  contained  parts,  the  abdomen  is  artificially  divided 
into  nine  regions  by  imaginary  planes,  two  horizontal  and  two  sagittal,  passing 
through  the  cavity,  the  edges  of  the  planes  being  indicated  by  lines  drawn  on  the 
surface  of  the  body.  Of  the  horizontal  planes  the  upper  or  transpyloric  is  indicated 
by  a  line  encircling  the  body  at  the  level  of  a  point  midway  between  the  jugular 
notch  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  lower  by  a  line  carried  around  the  trunk,  at  the 
level  of  a  point  midway  betwee^  the  transpyloric  and  the  symphysis  pubis.  The 
latter  is  practically  the  intertobercular  plane  of  Cunningham,  who  pointed  out^ 
that  its  level  corresponds  with  the  prominent  and  easily  defined  tubercle  on  the 
iliac  crest  about  5  cm.  behind  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.   By  means  of  these 
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imaginary  planes  the  abdomen  is  divided  into  three  zones,  which  are  named  from 
above  downward  the  sabcostal,  nmblUcal,  and  hypof  astric  acmes.    Each  of  these  is 
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further  subdivided  into  three  regions  by  the  two  sagittal  planes,  which  are  indi- 
cated on  the  surface  by  lines  drawn  vertically  through  points  half-Way  between 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  and  the  symphysis  pubis.^ 

The  middle  region  of  the  upper  zone  is  called  the  epigastric;  and  the  two  lateral 
regions,  the  right  and  left  hypochondriac.  The  central  region  of  the  middle  zone 
is  the  umbilical;  and  the  two  lateral  regions,  the  right  and  left  lumbar.  The  middle 
region  of  the  lower  zone  is  the  hypogastric  or  pubic  region;  and  the  lateral  regions 
are  the  right  and  left  iliac  pr  inguinal  (Fig:  1034). 

The  pelvis  is  that  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity  which  lies  below  and  behind 
a  plane  passing  through  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  lineae  terminales  of  the 
hip  bones,  and  the  pubic  crests.  It  is  bounded  behind  by  the  sacrum,  coccyx, 
Piriformes,  and  the  sacrospinous  and  sacrotuberous  ligaments;  in  front  and 
laterally  by  the  pubes,and  ischia  and  Obturatores  interni;  above  it  communicates 
with  the  abdomen  proper;  below  it  is  closed  by  the  Levatores  ani  and  Coccygei  and 
the  urogenital  diaphragm.  The  pelvis  contains  the  urinary  bladder,  the  sigmoid 
colon  and  rectum,  a  few  coils  of  the  small  intestine,  and  some  of  the  generative 
organs. 

When  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  is  removed,  the  viscera  are  partly  exposed 
as  follows:  above  and  to  the  right  side  is  the  liver,  situated  chiefly  under  the  shelter 
of  the  right  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  but  extending  across  the  middle  line  and  reach- 
ing for  some  distance  below  the  level  of  the  xiphoid  process.  To  the  left  of  the  liver 
is  the  stomach,  from  the  lower  border  of  which  an  apron-like  fold  of  peritoneum, 
the  greater  omentum,  descends  for  a  varying  distance,  and  obscures,  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent,  the  other  viscera.  Below  it,  however,  some  of  the  coils  of  the  small 
intestine  can  generally  be  seen,  while  in  the  right  and  left  iliac  regions  respectively 
the  cecum  and  the  iliac  colon  are  partly  exposed.  The  bladder  occupies  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  pelvis,  and,  if  distended,  will  project  above  the  symphysis  pubis; 
the  rectum  lies  in  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  but  is  usually  obscured  by  the  coils 
of  the  small  intestine.    The  sigmoid  colon  lies  between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder. 

When  the  stomach  is  followed  from  left  to  right  it  is  seen  to  be  continuous  with 
the  first  part  of  the  small  intestine,  or  duodenum,  the  point  of  continuity  being 
marked  by  a  thickened  ring  which  indicates  the  position  of  the  pyloric  valve. 
The  duodenum  passes  toward  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  then,  curving 
downward,  is  lost  to  sight.  If,  however,  the  greater  omentum  be  thrown  upward 
over  the  chest,  the  inferior  part  of  the  duodenum  will  be  observed  passing  across 
the  vertebral  column  toward  the  left  side,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
coils  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum.  These  measure  some  6  meters  in  length,  and  if 
followed  downward  the  ileum  will  be  seen  to  end  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  by  opening 
into  the 'Cecum,  the  commencement  of  the  large  intestine.  From  the  cecum  the 
large  intestine  takes  an  arched  course,  passing  at  first  upward  on  the  right  side, 
then  across  the  middle  line  and  downward  on  the  left  side,  and  forming  respectively 
the  ascending  transverse,  and  descending  parts  of  the  colon.  In  the  pelvis  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  loop,  the  sigmoid  colon,  and  ends  in  the  rectum. 

The  spleen  lies  behind  the  stomach  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  and  may 
be  in  part  exposed  by  pulling  the  stomach  over  toward  the  right  side. 

The  glistening  appearance  of  the  deep  surface  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  exposed  viscera  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  is  lined,  and  the 
latter  are  more  or  less  completely  covered,  by  a  serous  membrane,  the  peritoneum. 

The  Peritoneum  (Tunica  Serosa). 

The  peritoneum  is  the  largest  serous  membrane  in  the  body,  and  consists,  in  the 
male,  of  a  closed  sac,  a  part  of  which  is  applied  against  the  abdominal  parietes, 
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while  the  remainder  is  reflected  over  the  contained  viscera.  In  the  female  the 
peritoneum  is  not  a  closed  sac,  since  the  free  ends  of  the  uterine  tubes  open  directly 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  part  which  lines  the  parietes  is  named  the  parietal 
portion  of  the  peritoneum;  that  which  is  reflected  over  the  contained  viscera  con- 
stitutes the  visceral  portion  of  the  peritoneum.  The  free  iurfdce  of  the  membrane 
is  smooth,  covered  by  a  layer  of  flattened  mesothelium,  and  lubricated  by  a  small 
quantity  of  serous  fluid.  Hence  the  viscera  can  glide  freely  against  the  wall  of  the 
cavity  or  upon  one  another  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  friction.  The  attached 
surface  is  rough,  being  connected  to  the  viscera  and  inner  surface  of  the  parietes  by 
means  of  areolar  tissue,  termed  the  subsaroos  areolar  tissne.  The  parietal  portion 
is  loosely  connected  with  the  fascial  lining  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  but  is  more 
closely  adherent  to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  also  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  abdomen. 

The  space  between  the  parietal  and  visceral  layers  of  the  peritoneum  is  named 
the  peritoneal  cavity;  but  under  normal  conditions  this  cavity  is  merely  a  potential 
one,  since  the  parietal  and  visceral  layers  are  in  contact.  The  peritoneal  cavity 
gives  off  a  large  diverticulum,  the  omental  buna,  which  is  situated  behind  the 
stomach  and  adjoining  structures;  the  neck  of  conmiimication  between  the  cavity 
and  the  bursa  is  termed  the  epiploic  foramen  {foramen  of  WinaUm).  Formerly  the 
main  portion  of  the  cavity  was  described  as  the  greater,  and  the  omental  bursa 
as  the  lesser  sac. 

The  peritoneum  differs  from  the  other  serous  membranes  of  the  body  in  pre- 
senting a  much  more  complex  arrangement,  and  one  that  can  be  clearly  understood 
only  by  following  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  digestive  tube  during  its 
development. 

To  trace  the  membrane  from  one  viscus  to  another,  and  from  the  viscera  to  the 
parietes,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  its  continuity  in  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
directions,  and  it  will  be  found  simpler  to  describe  the  main  portion  of  the  cavity 
and  the  omental  bursa  separately. 

Vertical  Disposition  of  the  Main  Peritoneal  Cavity  (greater  sac)  (Fig.  1035).— It 
is  convenient  to  trace  this  from  the  back  of  the  abdominal  wall  at  the  level  of  the 
umbilicus.  On  following  the  peritoneum  upward  from  this  level  it  is  seen  to  be 
reflected  around  a  fibrous  cord,  the  ligamentmn  teres  (obliterated  undnlical  tein), 
which  reaches  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  This  reflection 
forms  a  somewhat  triangular  fold,  the  falciform  ligament  of  the  liver,  attaching  the 
upper  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  wall. 
With  the  exception  of  the  line  of  attachment  of  this  ligament  the  peritoneum 
covers  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  is  continued  frona  it  on  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  as 
the  superior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament,  and  on  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  left 
lobe  as  the  snperior  layer  of  the  left  triangular  ligament  of  the  liver.  Covering  the 
upper  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  liver,  it  is  continued  around  its  sharp  margin 
on  to  the  under  surface,  where  it  presents  the  following  relations:  (a)  It  covers  the 
under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  and  is  reflected  from  the  back  part  of  this  on  to  the 
right  suprarenal  gland  and  upper  extremity  of  the  right  kidney,  forming  in  this 
situation  the  inferior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament;  a  special  fold,  the  hepatorenal 
ligament,  is  frequently  present  between  the  inferior  surface  of  the  liver  and  the 
front  of  the  kidney.  Ftom  the  kidney  it  is  carried  downward  to  the  duodenum 
and  right  colic  flexure  and  medialward  in  front  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  where  it 
is  continuous  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  omental  bursa.  Between  the  two  layers 
of  the  coronary  ligament  there  is  a  large  triangular  surface  of  the  liver  devoid  of 
peritoneal  covering;  this  is  named  the  bare  area  of  the  liver,  and  is  attached  to  the 
diaphragm  by  areolar  tissue.  Toward  the  right  margin  of  the  liver  the  two 
layers  of  the  coronary  ligament  gradually  approach  each  other,  and  ultimately 
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fuse  to  form  a  small  triangular  fold  connecting  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  named  the  right  trUnfnUr  lifunent  of  the  liver.  The  apex  of 
the  triangular  bare  area  corresponds  with  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  two  layers 
of  the  coronary  ligament,  its  base  with  the  fossa  for  the  inferior  vena  cava.  (6) 
It  covers  the  lower  surface  of  the  quadrate  lobe,  the  under  and  lateral  surfaces 
of  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  under  surface  and  posterior  border  of  the  left  lobe;  ^t  is 
then  reflected  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  left  lobe  to  the  diaphragm  as  the 
inferior  layer  ot  the  left  triancnlar  lifament,  and  from  the  porta  of  the  liver  and  the 
fossa  for  the  ductus  venosus  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  the  first 
2.5  cm.  of  the  duodenum  as  the  anterior  layer  of  the  hepatosutric  and  hepatoduodenal 
ligaments,  which  together  constitute  the  lesser  omentum.  If  this  layer  of  the  lesser 
omentum  be  followed  to  the  right  it  wOl  be  found  to  turn  around  the  hepatic  artery, 
bile  dnct,  and  portal  vein,  and  become  continuous  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
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Fia.  1035. — Vattical  di^tautjou  ot  the  psritODaum.     Miia  »viiy,  nd:  omaawl  buiw.  bliw. 

omental  bursa,  forming  a  free  folded  edge  of  peritoneum.  Traced  downward,  it 
covers  the  antero-superior  surface  of  the  stomach  and  the  commencement  of  the 
duodenum,  and  is  carried  down  into  a  large  free  fold,  known  as  the  gastiocoUe 
ligament  or  greater  omentum.  Reaching  the  free  margin  of  this  fold,  it  is  reflected , 
upward  to  cover  the  under  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  transverse  colon,  and  thence 
to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  as  the  inferior  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon. 
It  reaches  the  abdominal  wall  at  the  head  and  anterior  border  of  the  pancreas, 
is  then  carried  down  over  the  lower  part  of  the  head  and  over  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  pancreas  on  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels,  and  thence  to  the  small  intestine 
as  the  anterior  layer  of  the  mesentery.  It  encircles  the  intestine,  and  subsequently 
may  be  traced,  as  the  posterior  layer  of  the  mesentery,  upward  and  backward 
to  the  abdominal  wall.  From  this  it  sweeps  down  over  the  aorta  into  the  pelvis, 
where  it  invests  the  sigmoid  colon,  its  reduplication  forming  the  sigmoid  mesocobsL 
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Leaving  first  the  sides  and  then  the  front  of  the  rectum,  it  is  reflected  on  to  the  semi- 
nal vesicles  and  fundus  of  the  urinary  bladder  and,  after  covering  the  upper  surface 
of  that  viscus,  is  carried  along  the  medial  and  lateral  umbilical  ligaments  (Fig. 
1036)  on  to  tlie  back  of  the  abdominal  wall  to  the  level  from  which  a  start  was  made. 


r  Hbdomiiu]  h»]1  in 


ei.r""" 


Between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder  it  forms,'  in  the  male,  a  pouch,  the  reeto- 
vaBlcal  excaTation,  the  bottom  of  which  is  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  upper 
ends  of  the  vesiculse  seminales — i.  e.,  about  7.5  cm.  from  the  orifice  of  the  anus. 
When  the  bladder  Is  distended,  the  peritoneum  is  carried  up  with  the  expanded 
viscus  so  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  latter  lies  direcdy 
against  the  abdominal  wall  without  the  intervention  of  peritoneal  membrane  {pre- 
vesical space  of  Retzius) .  In  the  female  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  from  the  rectum 
over  the  posterior  vaginal  fornix  to  the  cervix  and  body  of  the  uterus,  forming 
the  rectoaterine  excavation  [•pouch  of  Dovglaa).  It  is  continued  over  the  intestinal 
surface  and  fundus  of  the  uterus  on  to  its  vesical  surface,  which  it  covers  as  far  as 
the  junction  of  the  body  and  cervix  uteri,  and  then  to  the  bladder,  forming  here 
a  second,  but  shallower,  pouch,  the  Tesicouterine  excavatioa.  It  is  also  reflected 
from  the  sides  of  the  uterus  to  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pelvis  as  two  expanded 
folds,  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  nterus,  in  the  free  margin  of  each  of  which  is  the 
uterine  tube. 

Vertical  Disposition  of  the  Omental  Bursa  {lesser  peritoneal  sac)  (Fig.  1035).— A 
start  may  be  made  iu  this  case  on  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  at  the  anterior 
border  of  the  pancreas.     From  this  region  the  peritoneum  may  be  followed  upward 
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over  the  pancreas  on  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  thence  on  to  the 
caudate  lobe  and  caudate  process  of  the  liver  to  the  fossa  from  the  ductus  venosua 
and  the  porta  of  the  liver.  Traced  to  the  right,  it  is  continuous  over  the  inferior 
vena  cava  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  main  cavity.  From  the  liver  it  is  carried 
downward  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  the  commencement  of  the 
duodenum  as  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum,  and  is  continuous  on  the 
right,  around  the  hepatic  artery,  bile  duct,  and  portal  vein,  with  the  anterior  layer 
of  this  omentum.  The  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum  is  carried  down  as  a 
-covering  for  the  postero-inferior  surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  commencement  of  the 
duodenum,  and  is  continued  downward  as  the  deep  layer  of  the  gastrocolic  licanwnt 
or  freater  omentum.  From  the  free  margin  of  this  fold  it  is  relQected  upward  on 
itself  to  the  anterior  and  superior  surfaces  of  the  transverse  colon,  and  thence  as 
the  superior  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  pancreas, 
the  level  from  which  a  start  was  made.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  loop  formed  by 
the  wall  of  the  omental  bursa  below  the  transverse  colon  follows,  and  is  closely 
applied  to,  the  deep  surface  of  that  formed  by  the  peritoneum  of  the  main  cavity, 
and  that  the  greater  omentum  or  large  fold  of  peritoneum  which  hangs  in  front 
of  the  small  intestine  therefore  consists  of  four  layers,  two  anterior  and  two  posterior 
separated  by  the  potential  cavity  of  the  omental  bursa. 

Horiiontal  Disposition  of  the  Peritoneum. — Below  the  transverse  colon  the 
arrangement  is  simple,  as  it  includes  only  the  main  cavity;  above  the  level  of  the 
transverse  colon  it  is  more  complicated  on  account  of  the  existence  of  the  omental 
bursa.  Below  the  transverse  colon  it  may  be  considered  in  the  two  regions,  viz., 
in  the  pelvis  and  in  the  abdomen  proper. 


Fid.  1037.— Tbe  pcritODSum  of  the  mali)  pelvii 


(1)  In  the  PelTis. — The  peritoneum  here  follows  closely  the  surfaces  of  the 
pelvic  viscera  and  the  inequalities  of  the  pelvic  walls,  and  presents  important 
differences  in  the  two  sexes,  (a)  In  tbe  male  (Fig.  1037)  it  encircles  the  sigmoid 
colon,  from  which  it  is  reflected  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis  as  a  fold,  the 
sigmoid  mesocolon.    It  then  leaves  the  sides  and,  finally,  the  front  of  the  rectum. 
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and  is  continued  on  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  seminal  vesicles  and  the  bladder; 
on  either  side  of  the  rectum  it  forms  a  fossa,  the  pararectal  foM>,  which  varies  in 
size  with  the  distension  of  the  rectum.  In  front  of  tRFrefflfflnHS  peritoneum  forms 
the  rectoveaical  excavation,  which  is  limited  laterally  by  peritoneal  folds  exteoding 
from  the  sides  of  the  bladder  to  the  rectum  and  sacrum.  These  folds  are  known 
from  their  position  as  the  rectoreaical  or  aacrogemtal  IoUb.  The  peritoneum  of 
the  anterior  pelvic  wall  covers  the  superior  surface  of  the  bladder,  and  on  either 
side  of  this  viscus  forms  a  depression,  termed  the  paraTaaical  fowa,  which  is  limited 
'"Vrfl'V  by  the  fold  of  peritoneum  covering  the  ducfua^elerens.  The  size  of  this 
fossa  is  dependent  on  tne  sULl  ul  dntomimnjf  Um  blMMcr^Nien  the  bladder  is 
empty.a  variable  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  plica  TedcaUa  transTcga,  divides  the  fossa 
into  two  portions.  On  the  peritoneum  between  fE^paravesical  and  pararectal 
fossie  the  only  elevations  are  those  produced  by  the  ureters  and  the  hypogastric 
vessels,  {b)  In  the  female,  pararectal  and  paravesical  fossie  similar  to  those  in  the 
male  are  present:  the  lateral  limit  of  the  paravesical  fossa  is  the  peritoneum  invest- 
ing the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus.  The  rectovesical  excavation  is,  however, 
divided  by  the  uterus  and  vagina  into  a  "•"""  "itrrinr  Ifnimiltf"' —  ^"'^  ^  li^rge, 
deep,  posterior  rectouterine  excavation,  Th^  Bn,..-»j^^j|^j|[  f^M^  form  thp  nnt|yin^ 
nf  the  Ifitlpr.  and  aw.  JJIilll.hwM  on  to  the  back  of  the  uterus  to  form  a  transverse 
fold,  the  ^^[^^^^nas.  Thr  hTfiiiil  liQuMinti  extend  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus 
to  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pelvis;  they  contain  in  their  free  margins  the  uterine 
tubes,  and  in  their  posterior  layers  the  ovaries.  Below,  the  broad  ligaments  are 
continuous  with  the  peritoneum  on  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pelvis.  On  the  lateral 
pelvic  wall  behind  the-  attachment  of  the  broad  ligament,  in  the  angle  between 
the  elevations  produced  by  the  diverging  hypogastric  and  external  iliac  vessels  is 
a  slight  fossa,  the  orari^^uiaa,  inwhich  the^yiar^  IJUfmallylies. 


Fid.  103S.— HoriioDtal  duporiUon  of  tbs  p< 


(2)  In  the  Lower  Abdomen  (Fig.  1038). — Starting  from  the  linea  alba,  below  the 
level  of  the  transverse  colon,  and  tracing  the  continuity  of  the  peritoneum  in  a 
horizontal  direction  to  the  right,  the  membrane  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the 
abdominal  wall  almost  as  far  as  the  lateral  border  of  the  Quadratus  lumbonim; 
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it  encloses  the  cecum  and  vermiform  process,  and  is  reflected  over  the  sides  and  front 
of  the  ascending  colon;  it  may  then  be  traced  over  the  duodenum,  Psoas  major, 
and  inferior  vena  cava  toward  the  middle  line,  whence  it  passes  along  the  mesen- 
teric vessels  to  invest  the  small  intestine,  and  back  again  to  the  large  vessels  in 
front  of  the  vertebral  column,  forming  the  mesentery,  between  the  layers  of  which 
are  contained  the  mesenteric  bloodvessels,  lacteals,  and  glands.  It  is  then  con- 
tinued over  the  left  Psoas;  it  covers  the  sides  and  front  of  the  descending  colon, 
and,  reaching  the  abdominal  wall,  is  carried  on  it  to  the  middle  line. 

Leaser  omentum 

Falciform  ligament  of  liver 


Oaatrolienal 
ligamerU 


Hepatic  artery 
bile  ductf  and 
portal  vein 


Epiploio 
foramen 

Inferior 
I  vena  cava 


Phrenicolienal  ligament 

Aorta 
FiQ.  1030. — Horizontal  disposition  of  the  peritoneum  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen. 

(3)  In  the  Upper  Abdomen  (Fig.  1039). — ^Above  the  transverse  colon  the  omental 
bursa  is  superadded  to  the  general  sac,  and  the  communication  of  the  two  cavities 
with  one  another  through  the  epiploic  foramen  can  be  demonstrated. 

(a)  Main  Cavity. — Commencing  on  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  at  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  the  peritoneum  may  be  followed  to  the  right  over  the  front  of  the 
suprarenal  gland  and  upper  part  of  the  right  kidney  on  to  the  antero-lateral 
abdominal  wall.  From  the  middle  line  of  the  anterior  wall  a  backwardly  directed 
fold  encircles  the  obliterated  umbilical  vein  and  forms  the  falciforpi  ligament 
of  the  liver.  Continuing  to  the  left,  the  peritoneum  lines  the  antero-lateral 
abdominal  wall  and  covers  the  lateral  part  of  the  front  of  the  left  kidney,  and  is 
reflected  to  the  ix)sterior  border  of  the  hilus  of  the  spleen  as  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  phrenicolienal  ligament.  It  can  then  be  traced  around  the  surface  of  the  spleen 
to  the  frpnt  of  the  hilus,  and  thence  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  greater  curvature 
of  the  stomach  as  the  anterior  layer  of  the  gastrolienal  ligament.  It  covers  the 
antero-superior  surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  commencement  of  the  duodenum, 
and  extends  up  from  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  to  the  liver  as  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  lesser  omentum. 

(6)  Omental  Bursa  (bursa  omentalis;  lesser  peritoneal  sac), — On  the  posterior 
abdominal  wall  the  peritoneum  of  the  general  cavity  is  continuous  with  that  of 
the  omental  biu*sa  in  front  of  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Starting  from  here,  the 
bursa  may  be  traced  across  the  aorta  and  over  the  medial  part  of  the  front  of 
the  left  kidney  and  diaphragm  to  the  hilus  of  the  spleen  as  the  anterior  layer 
of  the  phrenicolienal  ligament.    From  the  spleen  it  is  reflected  to  the  stomach  as 
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the  posterior  layer  of  the  gastrosplenic  ligament.  It  covers  the  postero-inferior 
surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  commencement  of  the  duodenum,  and  extends 
upward  to  the  liver  as  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum;  the  right  margm 
of  this  layer  is  continuous  around  the  hepatic  artery,  bile  duct,  and  portal  vein, 
with  the  wall  of  the  general  cavity. 

The  epiploic  foramen  {foramen  epiploicum;  foramen  of  Winslow)  is  the  passage  of 
communication  between  the  general  cavity  and  the  omental  bursa.  It  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  free  border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  with  the  common  bile  duct, 
hepatic  artery,  and  portal  vein  betweeil  its  two  layers;  behind  by  the  peritoneum 
covering  the  inferior  vena  cava;  above  by  the  peritoneum  on  the  caudate  process 
of  the  liver,  and  below  by  the  peritoneum  covering  the  conunencement  of  the 
duodenum  and  the  hepatic  artery,  the  latter  passing  forward  below  the  foramen 
before  ascending  between  the  two  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum. 

The  boundaries  of  the  omental  bursa  will  now  be  evident.  It  is  bounded  infrordy 
from  above  downward,  by  the  caudate  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  lesser  omentum,  the 
stomach,  and  the  anterior  two  layers  of  the  greater  omentum.  Behind,  it  is  Umited, 
from  below  upward,  by  the  two  posterior  layers  of  the  greater  omentum,  the  trans- 
verse colon,  and  the  ascending  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  the  upper  surface 
of  the  pancreas,  the  left  suprarenal  gland,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  left  kidney. 
To  the  right  of  the  esophageal  opening  of  the  stomach  it  is  formed  by  that  part 
of  the  diaphragm  which  supports  the  caudate  lobe  of  the  liver.  Laterally,  the 
bursa  extends  from  the 'epiploic  foramen  to  the  spleen,  where  it  is  limited  by 
the  phrenicolienal  and  gastrolienal  ligaments. 

The  omental  bursa,  therefore,  consists  of  a  scries  of  pouches  or  recesses  to  which 
the  following  terms  are  applied:  (1)  the  Yestibnle,  a  narrow  channel  continued 
from  the  epiploic  foramen,  over  the  head  of  the  pancreas  to  the  gastropa&cieatic 
fold;  this  fold  extends  from  the  omental  tuberosity  of  the  pancreas  to  the  right 
side  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  and  contains  the  left  gastric  artery  and  coronarj' 
vein;  (2)  the  superior  omental  recess,  between  the  caudate  lobe  of  the  liver  and  the 
diaphragm;  (3)  the  lienal  recess,  between  the  spleen  and  the  stomach;  (4)  the 
inferior  omental  recess,  which  comprises  the  remainder  of  the  bursa. 

In  the  fetus  the  bursa  reaches  as  low  as  the  free  margin  of  the  greater  omentum, 
but  in  the  adult  its  vertical  extent  is  usually  more  limited  owing  to  adhesions 
between  the  layers  of  the  omentum.  During  a  considerable  part  of  fetal  life  the 
transverse  colon  is  suspended  from  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  by  a  mesentery 
of  its  own,  the  two  posterior  layers  of  the  greater  omentum  passing  at  this  stage 
in  front  of  the  colon.  This  condition  occasionally  persists  throughout  life,  but  as 
a  rule  adhesion  occurs  between  the  mesentery  of  the  transverse  colon  and  the  pos- 
terior layer  of  the  greater  omentum,  with  the  result  that  the  colon  appears  to  receive 
its  peritoneal  covering  by  the  splitting  of  the  two  posterior  layers  of  the  latter  fold. 
In  the  adult  the  omental  bursa  intervenes  between  the  stomach  and  the  structures 
on  which  that  viscus  lies,  and  performs  therefore  the  functions  of  a  serous  bursa 
for  the  stomach. 

Numerous  peritoneal  folds  extend  between  the  vaHous  organs  or  connect  them 
to  the  parietes;  they  serve  to  hold  the  viscera  in  position,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
enclose  the  vessels  and  nerves  proceeding  to  them.  They  are  grouped  under  the 
three  headings  of  ligaments,  omenta,  and  mesenteries. 

The  ligaments  will  be  described  with  their  respective  organs. 

There  are  two  omenta,  the  lesser  and  the  greater. 

The  lesser  omentmn  {omentum  minus;  small  omentum;  gasirohepatic  omentum)  is  the 
duplicature  which  extends  to  the  liver  from  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  and 
the  commencement  of  the  duodenum.  It  is  extremely  thin,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
two  layers  of  peritoneum  which  cover  respectively  the  antero-superior  and  postero- 
inferior  surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  first  part  of  the  duodenum.  When  these 
two  layers  reach  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  the  upper  border  of  the 
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duodenum^  they  join  together  and  ascend  as  a  double  fold  to  the  porta  of  the  liver; 
to  the  left  of  the  porta  the  fold  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  fossa  for  the  ductus 
venosus,  along  which  it  is  carried  to  the  diaphragm,  where  the  two  layers  separate 
to  embrace  the  end  of  the  esophagus.  At  the  right,  border  of  the  omentum  the 
two  layers  are  continuous,  and  form  a  free  margin  which  constitutes  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  epiploic  foramen.  The  portion  of  the  lesser  omentum  extending 
between  the  liver  and  stomach  is  termed  the  hepatogastric  ligament,  while  that 
between  the  liver  and  duodenum  is  the  hepatodnodenal  ligament.  Between  the  two 
layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,  close  to  the  right  free  margin,  are  the  hepatic 
artery,  the  conunon  bile  duct,  the  portal  vein,  lymphatics,  and  the  hepatic  plexus  of 
nerves — all  liiese  structures  being  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule  (Glisson's  capsvJe), 
Between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,  where  they  are  attached  to  the 
stomach,  run  the  right  and  left  gastric  vessels. 

The  greater  omentum  (omentum  majus;  great  (ymentum;  gastrocolic  omentum)  is  the 
largest  peritoneal  fold.  It  consists  of  a  double  sheet  of  peritoneum,  folded  on  itself 
so  that  it  is  made  up  of  four  layers.  The  two  layers  which  desciend  from  the  stomach 
and  commencement  of  the  duodenum  pass  in  front  of  the  small  intestines,  sometimes 
as  low  down  as  the  pelvis;  they  then  turn  upon  themselves,  and  ascend  again  as 
far  as  the  transverse  colon,  where  they  separate  and  enclose  that  part  of  the  intes- 
tine. These  individual  layers  may  be  easily  demonstrated  in  the  young  subject, 
but  in  the  adult  they  are  more  or  less  inseparably  blended.  The  left  border  of  the 
greater  omentum  is  continuous  with  the  gastrolienal  ligament;  its  right  border 
extends  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum.  The  greater  omentum  is 
usually  thin,  presents  a  cribriform  appearance,  and  always  contains  some  adipose 
tissue,  which  in  fat  people  accumulates  in  considerable  quantity.  Between  its 
two  anterior  layers,  a  short  distance  from  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
is  the  anastomosis  between  the  right  and  left  gastroepiploic  vessels. 

The  mesenteries  are:  the,  mesentery  proper,  the  transyerse'  mesocolon,  and  the 
sigmoid  mesocolon.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  sometimes  present  an  ascending 
and  a  descending  mesocolon. 

The  mesentery  proper  {mesenterium)  is  the  broad,  fan-shaped  fold  of  peritoneum 
which  connects  the  convolutions  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  with  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  abdomen.  Its  root — ^the  part  connected  with  the  structures  in  front  of  the 
vertebral  column — is  narrow,  about  15  cm.  long,  and  is  directed  obliquely  from  the 
duodenojejunal  flexure  at  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  right 
sacroiliac  articulation  (Fig.  1040).  Its  intestinal  border  is  about  6  metres  long;  and 
here  the  two  layers  separate  to  enclose  the  intestine,  and  form  its  peritoneal  coat. 
It  is  narrow  above,  but  widens  rapidly  to  about  20  cm.,  and  is  thrown  into  numerous 
plaits  or  folds.  It  suspends  the  small  intestine,  and  contains  between  its  layers 
the  intestinal  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  with  their  accompanying 
veins  and  plexuses  of  nerves,  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  mesenteric  lymph  glands. 

The  transverse  mesocolon  {mesocolon  trahsversum)  is  a  broad  fold,  which  connects 
the  transverse  colon  to  the  i>osterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  continuous  with 
the  two  posterior  layers  of  the  greater  omentum,  which,  after  separating  to  sitfround 
the  transverse  colon,  join  behind  it,  and  are  continued  backward  to  the  vertebral 
column,  where  they  diverge  in  front  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  pancreas.  This 
fold  contains  between  its  layers  the  vessels  which  supply  the  transverse  colon. 

The  sigmoid  mesocolon  (mesocolon  sigmmdeum)  is  the  fold  of  peritoneum  which 
retains  the  sigmoid  colon  in  connection  with  the  pelvic  wall.  Its  line  of  attachment 
forms  a  V-shaped  curve,  the  apex  of  the  curve  being  placed  about  the  point  of 
division  of  the  left  common  iliac  artery.  The  curve  begins  on  the  medial  side  of 
the  left  Psoas  major^  and  runs  upward  and  backward  to  the  apex,  from  which  it 
bends  sharply  downward,  and  ends  in  the  median  plane  at  the  level  of  the  third 
sacral  vertebra.  The  sigmoid  and  superior  hemorrhoidal  vessels  run  between  the 
two  layers  of  this  fold. 
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Id  most  cases  the  peritoneum  covers  only  the  front  and  sides  of  the  ascending 
and  descending  parts  of  the  colon.  Sometimes,  however,  these  are  surrounded 
by  the  serous  membrane  and  attached  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  by  an 
ascending  and  a  descending  mesocolon  respectively.  A  fold  of  peritoneum,  the 
idirenicoeolic  lifament,  is  continued  from  the  left  colic  flexure  to  the  diaphragm 
opposite  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs;  it  passes  below  and  serves  to  support  the 
spleen,  and  therefore  has  received  the  name  of  suatentaculmn  liesia. 
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The  appendices  epiploics  are  small  jtouches  of  the  peritoneum  filled  with  fat 
and  situated  along  the  colon  and  upper  part  of  the  rectum.  They  are  chiefly 
appended  to  the  transverse  and  sigmoid  parts  of  the  colon. 

Peritoneal  Becesses  or  Fossa  (retroperiloneal  fossil). — In  certain  parts  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  there  are  recesses  of  peritoneum  forming  culs-de-sac  or  pouches, 
which  are  of  surgical  interest  in  connection  with  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence 
of  "retroperitoneal"  hernite.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  omental  bursa  (already 
described),  but  several  others,  of  smaller  size,  require  mention,  and  may  be  diWded 
into  three  groups,  viz.:  duodenal,  cecal,  and  iatersigmold. 
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1.  Dvodsnal  Tossn  (Figs.  1041,  1042). — ^Three  are  fairly  constant,  viz.:  (o)  The 
inferior  duodenal  fossa,  present  in  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  cases,  is  situated 
opposite  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  on  the  left  side  of  the  ascending  portion  of 
the  duodenum.    Its  opening  is  directed  upward,  and  is  bounded  by  a  thin  sharp 


Left  colic  arten/ 
Pin.  IMl.— Superior  ud  iofsrior  duodeul  fa».     (Poirisr  and  ChsTjiy.)  ' 

fold  of  peritoneum  with  a  concave  margin,  called  the  duodenomesocolic  fold.  The 
tip  of  the  index  finger  introduced  into  the  fossa  under  the  fold  passes  some 
little  distance  behind  the  ascending  portion  of  the  duodenum,  (b)  The  superior 
duodenal  fossa,  present  in  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  cases,  often  coexists  with  the 
inferior  one,  and  its  orifice  looks  downward.    It  lies  on  the  left  of  the  ascending 
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portion  of  the  duodenum,  in  front  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and  behind  a 
sickle-shaped  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  duodenojejunal  fold,  and  has  a  depth  of  about 
2  cm.  (c)  The  duodenojejunal  fossa  exists  in  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  cases, 
but  has  never  yet  been  found  in  conjunction  with  the  other  forms  of  duodenal 
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tosss;  it  can  be  seen  by  pulling  the  jejunum  downward  and  to  the  right,  after  the 
transverse  colon  has  been  pulled  upward.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  pancreas, 
to  the  right  by  the  aorta,  and  to  the  left  by  the  kidney;  beneath  is  the  left  renal 
vein.  It  has  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  cm.,  and  its  orifice,  directed  downward  and  to 
the  right,  is  nearly  circular  and  will  admit  the  tip  of  the  little  finger. 

2.  Cecal  Tossn  {periceaU  folds  or  fosses). — There  are  three  principal  pouches 
or  recesses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cecum  (Figs.  1043  to  1045):  (a)  The  anpenor 
ileocecal  fossa  is  formed  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  arching  over  the  branch  of  the 
ileocolic  artery  which  supplies  the  ileocolic  junction.  The  fossa  is  a  narrow  chink 
situated  between  the  mesentery  of  the  small  intestine,  the  ileum,  and  the  small 
portion  of  the  cecum  behind,  (b)  The  inlsrlor  ileocecal  fotaa  is  situated  behind  the 
angle  of  junction  of  the  ileum  and  cecum.  It  is  formed  by  the  ileocecal  fold  of 
peritoneum  {bloodless  fold  of  Treves),  the  upper  border  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  ileum, 

opposite   its  mesenteric   attacb- 
AjMrior  mcnt,  while   the  lower   border, 

upenoT  eot  passing  over  the  ileocecal  junc- 

tion, joins  the  mesenterioleof  the 
vermiform  process,  and  some- 
times the  process  itself.  Between 
this  fold  and  the  mesenteriole 
■  of  the  vermiform  process  is  the 
inferior  ileocecal  fossa.  It  is 
bounded  above  by  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  ileum  and  the  me- 
sentery ;  in  front  and  below  by  the 
.  ileocecal  fold,  and  behind  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  mesenteriole 
of  the  vermiform  process,  (e) 
The  cecal  fossa  is  situated  im- 
mediately behind  the  cecum, 
which  has  to  be  raised  to  bring 

FlQ.   1043.— Superior  Usooecal  r«H.    (Poiriei  uul  Chirpy.)  it  intO  vicW.      It  VariCS    mUch  ID 

size  and  extent.  In  some  cases 
it  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  index  finger,  and  extends  upward  behind  the 
ascending  colon  in  the  direction  of  the  kidney;  in  others  it  is  merely  a  shallow 


depression.    It  is  bounded  on  the  right  by  the  cecal  fold,  which  is  attached  by 
one  edge  to  the  abdominal  wall  from  the  lower  border  of  the  kidney  to  the  iliac 
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fossa  and  by  the  other  to  the  postero-lateral   aspect  of  the  coIod.    In  some 
instances  additional  fossse,  the  retrocecal  fossa,  are  present. 

3.  The  intersigffloid  fossa  (recesfM  tTttersigmmdem)  is  constant  in  the  fetus  and 
during  infancy,  but  disappears  in  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  as  age  advances. 
Upon  drawing  the  sigmoid  colon  upward,  the  left  surface  of  the  sigmoid  mesocoton 
is  exposed,  and  on  it  will  be  seen  a  funnel-shaped  recess  of  the  peritoneum,  Jying 
on  the  external  iliac  vessels,  in  the  interspace  between  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles. 
This  is  the  orifice  leading  to  the  intersigmoid  fossa,  which  lies  behind  the  sigmoid 
mesocolon,  and  in  front  of  the  parietal  peritoneum.  The  fossa  varies  in  size;  in 
some  instances  it  is  a  mere  dimple,  whereas  in  others  it  will  admit  the  whole  of  the 
index  finger.' 

In/aior  iUoctcal 
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The  Stomach  (Ventriculns;  Gaster). 

The  stomach  is  the  most  dilated  part  of  the  digestive  tube,  and  is  situated  between 
the  end  of  the  esophagus  and  the  beginning  of  the  small  intestine.  It  lies  in  the 
epigastric,  umbilical,  and  left  hypochondriac  regions  of  the  abdomen,  and  occupies 
a  recess  bounded  by  the  upper  abdominal  viscera,  and  completed  in  front  and  on 
the  left  side  by  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  and  the  diaphragm. 

The  shape  and  positioa  of  the  stomach  are  so  greatly  modified  by  changes  within 
itself  and  in  the  surrounding  viscera  that  no  one  form  can  be  described  as  typical. 
The  chief  modifications  are  determined  by  (1)  the  amount  of  the  stomach  contents, 
(2)  the  stage  which  the  digestive  process  has  reached,  (3)  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  the  gastric  musculature,  and  (4)  the  condition  of  the  adjacent  intestines. 
It  is,  however,  possible  by  comparing  a  series  of  stomachs  to  detert^ine  certain 
markings  more  or  less  common  to  all  (Figs.  1046,  1047, 1048,  1049). 

The  stomach  presents  two  openings,  two  borders  or  cnrvatores,  and  two  anrfaces. 

Openings. — The  opening  by    which    the  esophagus  communicates   with   the 

stomach  is  known  as  the  card^  orifice,  and  is  situated  on  the  left  of  the  middle 

line  at  the  level  of  the  tenth  thoracic  vertebra.    The  short  abdominal  portion  of  the 

esophagus  {avirum  cardiacum)  is  conical  in  shape  and  curved  sharply  to  the  left, 

■  On  tha  aoatom;  of  ibtm  tomm,  •»  ths  Anu  and  Gale  Lectum  by  Moynibaa.  1SB9. 
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the  base  of  the  cone  being  continuous  with  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
The  right  margin  of  the  esophagus  is  continuous  with  the  lesser  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  while  the  left  margin  joins  the  greater  curvatiu^  at  an  acute  angle,  termed 
the  incisora  cardiaca. 

The  pyloric  orifice  communicates  with  the  duodenum,  and  its  position  is  usually 
indicated  on  the  surface  of  the  stomach  by  a  circular  groove,  the  duodenopyloiic 
constriction.  This  orifice  lies  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line  at  the  level  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra. 

Curvatures. — ^The  lesser  curvature  (curvatura  ventrictUi  minor),  extending  between 
the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices,  forms  the  right  or  posterior  border  of  the  stomach. 
It  descends  as  a  continuation  of  the  right  margin  of  the  esophagus  in  front  of  the 
fibers  of  the  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  and  then,  tiu*ning  to  the  right,  it  crosses 
the  first  lumbar  vertebra  and  ends  at  the  pylorus.  Nearer  its  pyloric  than  its 
cardiac  end  is  a  well-marked  notch,  the  incisora  angularis,  which  varies  somewhat 
in  position  with  the  state  of  distension  of  the  viscus;  it  serves  to  separate  the 
stomach  into  a  right  and  a  left  portion.  The  lesser  curvature  gives  attachment 
to  the  two  layers  of  the  hepatogastric  ligament,  and  between  these  two  layers  are 
the  left  gastric  artery  and  the  right  gastric  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

The  greater  curvature  (curvatura  ventriculi  major)  is  directed  mainly  forward, 
and  is  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  the  lesser  curvature.  Starting  from  the  cardiac 
orifice  at  the  incisura  cardiaca,  it  forms  an  arch  backward,  upward,  and  to  the  left; 
the  highest  point  of  the  convexity  is  on  a  level  with  the  sixth  left  costal  cartilage. 
From  this  level  it  may  be  followed  downward  and  forward,  with  a  slight  convexity 
to  the  left  as  low  as  the  cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib;  it  then  turns  to  the  right,  to  the 
end  of  the  pylorus.  Directly  opposite  the  incisura  angularis  of  the  lesser  curva- 
ture the  greater  curvature  presents  a  dilatation,  which  is  the  left  extremity  of  the 
pyloric  part;  this  dilatation  is  limited  on  the  right  by  a  slight  groove,  the  salens 
intermedins,  which  is  about  2.5  cm,  from  the  duodenopyloric  constriction.  The 
portion  between  the  sulcus  intermedins  and  the  duodenopyloric  constriction  is 
termed  the  pyloric  antrum.  At  its  commencement  the  greater  curvature  is  covered 
by  peritoneum  continuous  with  that  covering  the  front  of  the  organ.  The  left 
part  of  the  curvature  gives  attachment  to  the  gastrolienal  ligament,  while  to  its 
anterior  portion  are  attached  the  two  layers  of  the  greater  omentum,  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  gastroepiploic  vessels. 

Surfaces. — ^\Mien  the  stomach  is  in  the  contracted  condition,  its  surfaces  are 
directed  upward  and  downward  respectively,  but  when  the  viscus  is  distended  they 
are  directed  forward,  and  backward.  They  may  therefore  be  described  as  antero- 
superior  and  postero-inferior. 

Antero-superior  Surface. — ^The  left  half  of  this  surface  is  in  contact  with  the 
diaphragm,  which  separates  it  from  the  base  of  the  left  lung,  the  p)ericardimn, 
and  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs,  and  intercostal  spaces  of  the  left  side.  The 
right  half  is  in  relation  with  the  left  and  quadrate  lobes  of  the  liver  and  with  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall.  When  the  stomach  is  empty,  the  transverse  colon  may 
lie  on  the  front  part  of  this  surface.    The  whole  surface  is  covered  by  peritoneum. 

The  Postero-inferior  Surface  is  in  relation  with  the  diaphragm,  the  spleen, 
the  left  suprarenal  gland,  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  left  kidney,  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  pancreas,  the  left  colic  flexure,  and  the  upper  layer  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon.  These  structures  form  a  shallow  bed,  the  stomach  bed,  on  which  the 
viscus  rests.  The  transverse  mesocolon  separates  the  stomach  from  the  duodeno- 
jejunal flexure  and  small  intestine.  The  postero-inferior  surface  is  covered  by 
peritoneum,  except  over  a  small  area  close  to  the  cardiac  orifice;  this  area  is  limited 
by  the  lines  of  attachment  of  the  gastrophrenic  ligament,  and  lies  in  app>osition 
with  the  diaphragm,  and  frequently  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  left  supra- 
renal gland. 
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Compon«nt  Puts  of  the  Stonueh. — A  plane  pasaing  through  the  incisuraangularisoa  the  leaser 
curvature  and  the  left  limit  of  the  opposed  dilatation  on  the  greater  curvature  divides  the  etomacb 
into  a  left  portic»i  or  body  and  a  right  or  pyloric  portion.  The  left  portion  of  the  body  is  known 
as  the  timdni,  and  is  marked  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  body  by  a  plane  passing  borison- 
Cally  through  the  cardiac  orifice.  The  pyloric  portion  is  divided  by  a  plane  through  the  sulcus 
intennedius  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  this  portion;  the  part  to  the  right  of  this  plane 
is  the  prloiic  uitnun  (Fig.  IMS). 
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If  the  stomach  be  examined  during  the  process  of  digestion  it  will  be  found  divided  by  a 
muscular  constriction  into  a  large  dilated  left  portion,  and  a  narrow  contracted  tubular  right 
portion.  The  constriction  is  in  the  body  of  the  stomach,  and  does  not  follow  any  of  the 
anatomical  landmarks;  indeed,  it  shifts  gradually  toward  the  left  as  digestion  progresses,  i.  e., 
more  of  the  body  is  graduaUy  absorbed  into  the  tubular  part  (Figs.  1047,  1048,  1049). 


I  flbovijig  shape  and  poeitioo  uf 
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PoBition  of  the  Stonueh.^The  position  of  the  stomach  varies  with  the  posture,  with  the 
amount  of  the  stomach  contents  and  with  the  condition  of  the  intestines  on  which  it  rests.  In 
the  erect  posture  the  empty  stomach  is  somewhat  J-ehaped;  the  part  above  the  cardiac  orifice 
is  usually  distended  with  gas;  the  pylorus  descends  to  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
and  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  stomach  is  at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  Variation  in  the 
amount  of  its  contents  affects  mainly  the  cardiac  portion,  the  pyloric  portion  remaining  in  a  more 
or  lees  contracted  condition  during  the  process  of  digestion.  As  the  stomach  fills  it  tends  to 
expand  forward  and  downward  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  but  when  this  is  interfered 
with  by  a  distended  condition  of  the  colon  or  intestines  the  fundus  presses  upward  on  the  Uver 
and  diaphragm  and  gives  rise  to  the  feolings  of  oppression  and  palpitation  complained  of  in 
such  cases.  His'  and  Cunningham'  have  shown  by  hardening  the  viscera  in  aitu  that  the  con- 
tracted stomach  has  a  sickle  shape,  the  fundus  looking  directly  backward.  The  surfaces  are 
directed  upward  and  downward,  the  upper  surface  having,  however,  a  gradual  downward  slope 
.  to  the  right.    The  greater  curvature  is  in  front  and  at  a  slightly  higher  level  than  the  lesser. 
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The  poBJtioQ  of  the  full  ebiinach  depends,  as  already  indicated,  on  the  state  of  the  intestinn; 
when  theee  are  empty  the  fundus  expands  vertically  and  also  forward,  the  pylorus  is  dispUced 
toward  the  right  and  the  whole  organ  assumes  ad  oblique  position,  so  that  its  Buifacee  are  directed 
more  forward  and  backward.  The  lowest  part  of  the  stomach  is  at  the  pyloiic  vestibule,  vrladi 
reaches  to  the  region  of  the  umbilicus.  Where  the  inteatines  interfere  with  the  downvard 
eitpansion  of  the  fundus  the  stomach  retains  the  horizontal  position  which  is  characteristic  cf 
the  contracted  viscus. 

E!xaminatioa  of  the  stomach  during  life  by  x-rays  has  confirmed  these  findings,  and  bu 
demonstrated  that,  in  the  erect  posture,  the  full  stomach  usually  presents  a  hook-like  appear- 
ance, the  long  axis  of  the  clinical  fundus  being  directed  downward,  medialward,  and  foniard 
toward  the  umbilicus,  while  the  pyloric  portion  curves  upward  to  the.  duodcnopyloric  junction. 

Interior  (d  the  Stonuwh. — When  examined  after  death,  the  stomach  is  usually  fixed  at  book 
temporary  stage  of  the  digestive  process.  A  common  form  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  1050.  If  tbe 
viscus  be  laid  open  by  a  section  through  tbe  plane  of  its  two  curvatures,  it  is  seen  to  consisi  of 
two  segments:  (a)  a  large  globular  portion  on  the  left  and  (b)  a  narrow  tubular  part  oo  tb* 
right.  These  correspond  to  the  clinical  subdivisions  of  fundus  and  pyloric  portions  aliesdv 
described,  and  are  separated  by  a  constriction  which  indents  the  body  and  greato'  curvature, 
but  does  not  involve  the  leaser  curvature.  To  the  left  of  the  cardiac  orifice  is  the  indnn 
cardiaca:  the  projection  of  this  notch  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  increases  as  the  oi^an 
distends,  and  has  been  supposed  to  act  as  a  valve  preveutmg  regurgitation  into  the  esophagui. 
la  the  pyloric  portion  are  Been:  (q)  the  elevation  correapondmg  to  Ihe  inciaura  angularis,  and 
(b)  the  circular  protection  from  the  duodcnopyloric  conetnction  which  forme  the  pyloric  valve; 
the  separation  of  the  pyloric  antrum  from  the  rest  of  the  pyloric  part  is  scarcely  indicated. 


The  pflwic  valve  (valvula  pylori)  is  formed  by  a  reduplication  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  covering  a  muscular  ring  composed  of  a  thickened  pw- 
tion  of  the  circular  layer  of  the  muscular  coat.  Some  of  the  deeper  longitudin&I 
fibers  turn  in  and  interlace  with  the  circular  fibers  of  the  valve. 


StnwtUIQ.' — The  wall  of  the  stomach  consists  of  four  coats:    BBK 
DUUOtU,  together  with  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  letoiu  eoat  (tunica  serota)  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and  covers  the  entire  surface 
of  the  organ,  excepting  along  the  greater  and  lesser  curvatures  at  the  points  of  attachment  of 
the  greater  and  leaser  omenta;  here  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum  leave  a  small  triangular  epeee, 
along  which  the  nutrient  vessels  and  nerves  pass.  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  etomadi, 
cloee  to  the  cardiac  orifice,  there  is  also  a  small  area  uncovered  by  peritoneunt,  where  the  orpn 
is  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  mtuenlu  co&t  {tunica  mutcuinTu)  (Figs.  1051,  1052)  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
serous  covering,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected.  It  consists  of  three  sets  of  smooth  musde 
fibers:  longitudinal,  circular  and  oblique. 

The  UmgiiudineU  fibert  (slratum  Umgitudinale)  are  the  most  superficial,  and  a 
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two  seta.    The  first  eet  coosiata  of  fibers  continuous  with  the  longitudinal  fibers  of  the  et 

they  radiate  in  a  Gtellate  manner  from  the  cardiac  orifice  aad  are  practically  all  lost  before  the 

pylorio  portion  is  reached.    The  sectHid  set  commences  on  the  body  of  the  etomaoh  and  p 


Fia.  1051.-— The  ioDEitudina]  and  cirauLarniuaDulai£benofthe«tomaoh,  viewed  f rom  Hbow  aod  In  hvuit.  (Spolteholj.) 

to  the  right,  ita  fibers  becoming  more  thickly  distributed  as  they  approach  the  pylorus.  Some 
of  the  more  superficial  fibers  of  this  set  pass  on  to  the  duodenum,  but  the  deeper  fibers  dip  inward 
and  interlace  with  the  circular  fibers  of  the  pyloric  valve. 


Pro.  lOSB.— The  oWiqus  muHular  fibeij  of  the  rtomach.  viawsd  from  nbovn  and  in  fnjnt.     (Spallehol.) 

-  The  eireuiarjibers  {ttratum  circviare)  form  a  imiform  layer  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  stomach 
beneath  the  longitudinal  fibers.   At  the  pylorus  they  are  most  abundant,  and  are  aggregated  into 
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,  a,  circular  ring,  which  projecta  into  the  lumen,  and  forms,  with  the  fold  of  muc 
covering  its  surface,  the  pyknic  t>Uto.     They  are  continuous  with  the  circular  fibos  of  tbe 
esophagus,  but  are  sharply  marked  oS  from  the  circular  fibers  of  the  duodenum. 

The  dbliqut  fiben  (fibnr  Migwr)  internal  to  the  circular  layer,  are  limited  chiefly  to  tlw 
cardiac  end  of  Ihe  stomach,  where  they  are  disposed  as  a  thick  uniform  layer,  cOToing  both 
surfaces,  some  paasing  obliquely  from  left  to  right,  others  from  right  to  left,  around  the  catdiie 

The  UMlu  or  labmoeoiu  eoftt  (tela  mibmueota)  consists  of  a  loose,  areolar  tissue,  coonectiBg 
the  mucous  and  muscular  layers. 

The  mncons  membrane  (tunica  m-ueota)  ia  thick  and  ita  aurface  is  amooth,  soft,  and  vdvety. 
In  the  fresh  atate  it  is  of  a  pinkish  tinge  at  the  pyloric  end,  and  of  a  red  or  reddiah-brown  eolor 
over  the  rest  of  ita  surface.  Id  infancy  it  ia  of  a  brighter  hue,  the  vaacular  redneea  being  more 
marked.  It  is  thin  at  the  cardiac  extremity,  but  thicker  toward  the  pylorus.  During  the  coa- 
tracted  state  of  the  organ  it  is  thrown  into  numerous  plaits  or  rugs,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
have  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  are  most  marked  toward  the  pyloric  end  of  the  atomach, 
and  along  the  greater  curvature  (Fig.  1050).  The«e  folds  are  entirely  obliterated  when  theorju 
becomes  distended. 


Fio.  lOM.— Swnion  of  m 


StruUiire  of  the  Muamt  MenArane. — When  examined  with  a  lens,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  presents  a  pecuUar  honeycomb  appearance  from  being  covered  with  small 
shallow  de^ressioiu  or  alveoli,  of  a  polygonal  or  hexagonal  form,  which  vary  from  0.12  to  0.25 
mm.  in  diiuneter.  These  are  the  ducts  of  the  gastric  glands,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  may  be 
seen  one  or  more  minute  orifices,  the  openings  of  the  gland  tubes.  The  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  ia  covered  bv  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithelium  with  occaaioual  goblet  cells.  This 
epithelium  commences  very  abruptly  at  the  cardiac  orifice,  where  there  ia  a  audden  transitioii 
from  the  stratified  epithelium  of  the  eaophagua.  The  epithelial  lining  of  the  gland  ducta  is  of 
the  same  character  and  ia  continuoua  with  the  general  epithelial  lining  of  the  stomach  (Fig.  1055]. 

The  Outrie  Qlanda.— The  gastric  glands  are  of  three  kinds:  (a)  pyloric,  (b)  cardiac,  and  (c) 
fnndua  or  OSynUc  flvidl.  They  are  tubular  in  character,  and  are  formed  of  a  delicate  basement 
membrane,  consisting  of  flattened  transparent  endothelial  cells  lined  by  epithelium.  Tbe  pyklfic 
Cltndi  (Fig.  1054)  are  found  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  atomach.  They  consist  of  two  or 
three  short  closed  tubes  openmg  into  a  common  duct  or  mouth.  These  tubes  are  wavy,  and 
are  about  one-half  the  length  of  the  duct.  The  duct  is  lined  by  columnar  cells,  co-iUnuous 
with  the  epithelium  lining  the  surface  of  tbe  mucous  membrane  of  the  atomach,  tl.'  tubes 
by  shorter  and  more  cubical  cell  which  are  finely  granular.  The  cardiac  flaluU  (Fig.  1053), 
few  in  number,  occur  close  to  the  cardiac  orifice.  They  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  simple  tnbulu' 
glands  resembling  those  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  but  with  short  ducts;  (.t\  com- 
pound racemose  glands  resembling  the  duodenal  glands.  The  tondna  ^andi  (Fig.  10  5)  are 
found  in  the  body  and  fundus  of  tbe  stomach;  they  are  simple  tubes,  two  or  more  olwhith 
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opui  into  a  eiiigle  duct.  The  duct,  hoivever,  in  these  glands  is  shorter  than  in  the  pyloric 
variety,  sometimee  not  amounting  to  more  tbtui  one-sixth  of  the  whole  length  oS  the  gland; 
it  is  lined  throughout  by  columnar  epithelium.  The  gland  tubes  are  straight  and  parallel  to  each 
other.  At  the  point  where  they  open  into  the  duct,  which  is  termed  the  neck,  the  epithelium 
ahers,  and  consists  of  short  columnar  or  polyhedral,  granular  cells,  which  almost  fill  the  tube, 
so  that  the  lumen  becomes  suddenly  coostricted  and  is  continued  down  as  a  veiy  fine  channel. 
They  are  known  as  the  chief  or  central  cells  of  the  glands.  Between  these  cells  and  the  basement 
membrane,  larger  oval  cells,  which  stain  deeply  with  eoain,  are  found;  thea^  cells  are  studded 
throughout  the  tube  at  intervals,  giving  it  a  beaded  or  varicose  appearance.  These  are  known 
as  the  parietal  or  oxyntic  cells,  and  they  are  connected  with  the  lumen  by  fine  channels  which  run 
into  their  substance.  Between  the  glands  the  mucous  membrane  consists  of  a  connective-tissue 
frame-work,  with  lymphoid  tissue.  In  places,  this  latter  tissue,  especially  in  early  life,  is  collected 
into  little  masses,  which  to  a  certain  extent  resemble  the  solitary  nodules  of  the  intestine,  and  are 
termed  the  lentieulftr  gUnds  of  the  stomach.  They  are  not',  however,  so  distinctly  circumscribed 
iiB  the  solitary  nodules.  Beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  between  it  and  the  submucous 
coat,  b  a  thin  stratum  of  involuntary  muscular  fiber  (rtmscularU  mucosa:),  which  in  some  parts 
consista  only  of  a  single  longitudinal  layer;  in  others  of  two  layers,  an  inner  circular  and  an  outer 
longitudiual. 


0 


Fio.  1054.— A  pvlorio  Etuid,  from  &  Motion  of  th< 
dos'sMomoch.  (EbMsnT  n.  MquUi.  n.  N«k.  (r. 
A  deep  portioD  of  a  tubulecut  traosvanely. 


troDsvanely. 

Teaaela  uid  Herres. — -The  arteries  supplying  the  stomach  are:  the  left  gastric,  the  right 
l^aatric  and  right  gastroepiploic  branches  of  the  hepatic,  and  the  left  gastroepiploic  and  short 
gastric  branches  of  the  lienal.  They  supply  the  muscular  coat,  ramify  in  the  submucous  coat,  and 
are  finally  distributed  to  th»mucous  membrane.  The  arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  the  mucous 
membrane  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  arteries  break  up  at  the  base  of  the  gastric  tubules  into 
a.  plexus  of  fine  capillaries  which  run  upward  between  the  tubules,  anastomosing  with  each  other, 
and  ending  in  a  plexus  of  larger  capillaries,  which  surround  the  mouths  of  the  tubes,  and  also 
form  hexagonal  meshes  around  the  ducts.  From  these  the  veins  arise,  and  pursue  a  straight 
course  downward,  between  the  tubules,  to  the  submucous  tissue;  they  end  either  in  the  lienal 
a,Qd  superior  mesenteric  veins,  or  directly  in  the  portal  vein.  The  lymphatics  arc  numerous: 
tliey  consist  of  a  superficial  and  a  deep  set,  and  pass  to  the  lymph  glands  found  along  the  two 
cxxrvatures  of  the  organ  (page  706).     The  nerves  are  the  terminal  branches  of  the  right  and  left 
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vagi,  the  former  being  distributed  upon  the  back,  and  the  latter  upon  the  front  part  of  the  orgui. 
A  great  number  of  branches  from  the  celiac  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  ore  also  distributed  to 
it.  Nerve  plexuses  are  found  in  the  submucous  coat  and  between  the  layers  of  the  muacuUr  cotit 
aa  in  the  inteatiDe.  From  these  plexusM  fibrils  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  tissue  and  the 
mucous  membrane. 

The  SnuU  Intestine  (Intestinnm  Tenne). 

The  smftU  intestine  is  a  convoluted  tube,  extending  froni  the  pylorus  to  the  colic 
valve,  where  it  ends  in  the  large  intestine.  It  is  about  7  metres  long,'  and  gradually 
diminishes  in  size  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination.  It  is  contained  is 
the  central  and  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  is  surrounded  above  and 
at  the  sides  by  the  large  intestine;  a  portion  of  it  extends  below  the  superior 
aperture  of  the  pelvis  and  lies  in  front  of  the  rectum.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with 
the  greater  omentum  and  abdominal  parietes,  and  is  connected  to  the  vertebral 
column  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  meseotery.  The  small  intestine  is  divisible 
into  three  portions:  the  duodenum,  the  je]uniim,  and  the  ileom. 


Fia.  lOM— Tbeduodsnummndpanoreai. 

The  Duedenum  (Fig,  1056)  has  received  its  name  from  being  about  equal  in 
length  to  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers  (25  cm.).  It  is  the  shortest,  the  widest, 
and  the  most  fixed  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  has  no  mesentery-,  being  only 
partially  covered  by  peritoneum.  Its  course  presents  a  remarkable  curve,  some- 
what of  the  shape  of  an  imperfect  circle,  so  that  its  termination  is  not  far  removed 
from  its  starting-point. 

In  the  adult  the  course  of  the  duodenum  is  as  follows:  commencing  at  the  pylorus 
it  passes  backward,  upward,  and  to  the  right,  beneath  the  quadrate  lobe  of  tbe 
liver  to  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  varying  slightly  in  direction  according  to  the 
degree  of  distension  of  the  stomach:  it  then  takes  a  sharp  curve  and  descends 
along  the  right  margin  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  for  a  variable  distance,  generally 
to  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.    It 

0  incbo,  Olid  io  tha'iMlult  (gmllt  23  tmt  4  inchH:  but  that  it  vanea  vary  muoh.  tha  aitfamai  in  tbe  rule  b^ac  31  ft* 
10  inchca.  and  IB  feet  e  inchca.    lleaCatai  thai  in  the  adult  tbe  Imicth  of  the  boaral   U  iadatwndeiit  of  asF,  bevht.iBl 
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now  takes  a  second  bend,  and  passes  from  right  to  left  across  the  vertebral  column, 
having  a  slight  inclination  upward;  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  column 
it  ascends  for  about  2.5  cm,,  and  then  ends  opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
in  the  jejunum.  As  it  unites  with  the  jejunum  it  turns  abruptly  forward,  forming 
the  duodendojejtmal  fiexnre.  From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
duodenum  may  be  divided  into  four  portions:  saperior,  descending,  horiMOtal, 
and  aacendinK. 

RelatiuiB. — ^The  superior  portion  (pars  superior;  first  portion)  is  about  5  cm.  long. 
Beginning  at  the  pylorus,  it  ends  at  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder.  It  is  the  most 
movable  of  the  four  portions.  It  is  almost  completely  covered  by  peritoneum,  but  a 
small  part  of  its  posterior  surface  near  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  and  the  inferior 


Via.  1057, — laterior  of  Uh  devoeDdiric  portion  of  the  duodanum,  ihowinc  t^lfl  pApUlL 

vena  cava  is  uncovered;  the  upper  border  of  its  first  half  has  the  hepatoduodenal 
ligament  attached  to  it,  while  to  the  lower  border  of  the  same  segment  the  greater 
omentum  is  connected.  It  is  in  such  close  relation  with  the  gall-bladder  that  it 
is  usually  found  to  be  stained  by  bile  after  death,  especially  on  its  anterior  surface. 
It  is  in  relation  above  and  in  front  with  the  quadrate  lobe  of  the  liver  and  the  gall- 
bladder; behind  with  the  gastroduodenal  artery,  the  common  bile  duct,  and  the 
portal  vein;  and  below  and  behind  with  the  head  and  neck  of  the  pancreas. 

TbedescMidliig  portion  (par*  deacejuknn;  second  portion)  is  from  7  to  10  cm.long,  and 
extends  from  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  on  a  level  with  the  first  lumbar  vertebra, 
along  the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column  as  low  as  the  upper  border  of  the  body 
of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  It  is  crossed  in  its  middle  third  by  the  transverse 
colon,  the  posterior  surface  of  which  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum  and  is  connected 
to  the  duodenum  by  a  small  quantity  of  connective  tissue.  The  supra-  and  infra- 
colic  portions  are  covered  in  front  by  peritoneum,  the  infracolic  part  by  the  right 
leaf  of  the  mesentery.  Posteriorly  the  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum  is  not 
covered  by  peritoneum.  The  descending  portion  is  in  relation,  in  front,  from  above 
downward,  with  the  duodenal  impression  on  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  trans- 
verse colon,  and  the  small  intestine;  behind,  it  has  a  variable  relation  to  the  front 
of  the  right  kidney  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hilum,  and  is  connected  to  it  by 
loose  areolar  tissue;  the  renal  vessels,  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  the  Psoas  below. 
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are  also  behind  it.  At  its  medial  side  is  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  common 
bile  duct;  to  its  lateral  side  is  the  right  colic  flexure.  The  common  bile  duct  and 
the  pancreatic  duct  together  perforate  the  medial  side  of  this  portion  of  the  intestine 
obliquely  (Figs.  1057  and  1100),  some  7  to  10  cm.  below  the  pylorus;  the  accessory 
pancreatic  duct  sometimes  pierces  it  about  2  cm.  above  and  slightly  in  front  of  these. 

The  horiflontal  portion  (j>ars  horizontali^;  third  or  preaortic  or  transverse  portion)  is 
from  6  to  7.5  cm.  long.  It  begins  at  the  right  side  of  the  upper  border  of  the  fourth 
lumbar  vertebra  and  passes  from  right  to  left,  with  a  slight  inclination  upward, 
in  front  of  the  great  vessels  and  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  and  ends  in  the  ascending 
portion  in  front  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  It  is  crossed  by  the  superior  mesenteric 
vessels  and  the  mesentery.  Its  front  surface  is  covered  by  peritoneum,  except 
near  the  middle  line,  "where  it  is  crossed  by  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels.  Its 
posterior  surface  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  except  toward  its  left  extremity, 
where  the  posterior  layer  of  the  mesentery  may  sometimes  be  found  covering  it 
to  a  variable  extent.  This  surface  rests  upon  the  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm, 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  the  aorta.  The  upper  surface  is  in  relation  with  the 
head  of  the  pancreas. 

The  ascendinf  portion  (para  ascendens;  fourth  portion)  of  the  duodenum  is  about 
2.5  cm  long.  It  ascends  on  the  left  side  of  the  aorta,  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  turns  abruptly  forward  to  become 
the  jejunum,  forming  the  dnodenojeijunal  flexure.  It  lies  in  front  of  the  left  Psoas 
major  and  left  renal  vessels,  and  is  covered  in  front,  and  partly  at  the  sides,  by 
peritoneum  continuous  with  the  left  portion  of  the  mesentery. 

The  superior  part  of  the  duodenum,  as  stated  above,  is  somewhat  movable, 
but  the  rest  is  practically  fixed,  and  is  bound  down  to  neighboring  viscera  and  the 
posterior  abdominal  wall  by  the  peritoneum.  In  addition  to  this,  the  ascendmg 
part  of  the  duodenum  and  the  duodenojejunal  flexure  are  fixed  by  a  structure 
to  which  the  name  of  MusciUus  suspensorius  dvodeni  has  been  given.  This  structure 
conmiences  in  the  connective  tissue  around  the  celiac  artery  and  left  crus  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  passes  downward  to  be  inserted  into  the  superior  border  of  the 
duodenojejunal  curve  and  a  part  of  the  ascending  duodenum,  and  from  this  it  is 
continued  into  the  mesentery.  It  possesses,  according  to  Treitz,  plain  muscular 
fibers  mixed  with  the  fibrous  tissue  of  which  it  is  principally  made  up.  It  is  of 
little  importance  as  a  muscle,  but  acts  as  a  suspensory  ligament. 

Vessels  and  Nerres. — Tlie  arteries  supplying  the  duodenum  are  the  right  gastric  and  superior 
pancreaticoduodenal  branches  of  the  hepatic,  and  the  inferior  pancreaticoduodenal  branch  of 
the  superior  mesenteric.  The  TeJns  end  in  the  lienal  and  superior  mesenteric.  The  nerves  are 
derived  from  the  coeliac  plexus. 

Jejunum  and  nenm. — ^The  remainder  of  the  small  intestine  from  the  end  of  the 
duodenum  is  named  jejunum  and  ileum;  the  former  term  being  given  to  the  upper, 
two-fifths  and  the  latter  to  the  lower  three-fifths.  There  is  no  morphological  line 
of  distinction  between  the  two,  and  the  division  is  arbitrary;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  character  of  the  intestine  gradually  undergoes  a  change  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  jejunum  to  the  end  of  the  ileum,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  bowel  taken 
from  these  two  situations  would  present  characteristic  and  marked  differences. 
These  are  briefly  as  follows: 

The  Jejunum  (intestinum  jejunum)  is  wider,  its  diameter  being  about  4  cm., 
and  is  thicker,  more  vascular,  and  of  a  deeper  color  than  the  ileum,  so  that  a  given 
length  weighs  more.  The  circular  folds  {valvulce  conniventes)  of  its  mucous  mem- 
brane are  large  and  thickly  set,  and  its  villi  are  larger  than  in  the  ileum.  The  aggre- 
gated lymph  nodules  are  almost  absent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum,  and  in 
the  lower  part  are  less  frequently  found  than  in  the  ileum,  and  are  smaller  and  tend 
to  assume  a  circular  form.  By  grasping  the  jejunum  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
the  circular  folds  can  be  felt  through  the  walls  of  the  gut;  these  being  absent  in 
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the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  distinguish  the  upper 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  Benm  (inteitinum  ileum)  is  narrow,  its  diameter  being  3.75  cm.,  and  its 
coats  thinner  and  less  vascular  than  those  of  the  jejunum.  It  possesses  but  few 
circular  folds,  and  they  are  small  and  disappear  entirely  toward  its  iawer  end, 
but  aggregated  lymph  nodules  (Peyer's  patches)  are  larger  and  more  numerous. 
The  jejunum  for  the  most  part  occupies  the  umbilical  and  left  iliac  regions,  while 


OtretUar  mvactJar  layer 


Longitvdinal  mtMCulor 


Fio.  1068.— 3*clioD  of  duodeniun  of  eU.     (After  Schttsr.)     X  W. 

the  ileimi  occupies  chiefly  the  umbilical,  hypogastric,  right  iliac,  and  pelvic  regions. 
The  terminal  part  of  the  ileum  usually  lies  in  the  pelvis,  from  which  it  ascends  over 
the  right  Psoas  and  right  iliac  vessels;  it  ends  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  by  opening 
into  Uie  medial  side  of  the  commencement  of  the  large  intestine.  The  jejunum 
and  ileum  are  attached  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  by  an  extensive  fold  of 
peritoneum,  the  mesenter;,  which  allows  the  freest  motion,  so  that  each  coil  can 
accommodate  itself  to  changes  in  form  and  position.    The  mesentery  is  fan-shaped; 
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its  posterior  border  or  root,  about  15  cm.  long,  is  attached  to  the  posterior  abdominiij 
wall  from  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar-  vertebra  to  the  right  sacro- 
iliac articulation,  crossing  successively  the  horizontal  part  of  the  duodenum,  the 
aorta,  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  ureter,  and  right  Psoas  muscle  {Fig.  1040).  Its 
breadth  between  its  vertebra!  and  intestinal  borders  averages  about  20  cm.,  and  b 
greater  in  the  middle  than  at  its  upper  and  lower  ends.  According  to  Lockwood  it 
tends  to  increase  in  breadth  as  age  advances.  Between  the  two  layers  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  contained  bloodvessels,  nerves,  lacteals,  and  lymph  glands,  together 
with  a  variable  amount  of  fat. 
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1060  — TruwTsne  Heticn  of  ■  tUIiu.  fi 
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lb*   epithcliuiD.    b.    L«teal.    c. 
Fia.lDeS.--Vertial  ■sotion  of  a  villia  from  Uia        /TLeu'coeySl' "ilT'^theUum .'  /"rLMcooylM  below  ^^^^ 
dof'I  UDill  iDtHtliHL     X  SO.  e.  BlaodvwlL   S.  MukLc  «^  nit  uniH. 

MMkvfl  DiTUttnillim  (duwrtcuium  tin). — Thia  conusts  o(  &  pouch  which  projects  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum  in  about  2  per  cent,  of  subjeotB.  It8  average  position  is  about  1  met^ 
above  the  colic  valve,  and  its  average  length  about  5  cm.  Ita  caliber  is  generally  similar  to  that 
of  the  ileum,  and  ita  blind  extremity  may  be  free  or  may  be  connected  with  the  abdominal  wall 
or  with  some  other  portion  of  the  inteatine  by  a  fibrous  band.  It  represenia  the  remaioB  of 
the  proximal  part  of  the  vitelline  duct,  the  duct  of  communication  between  the  yolk-sac  and  the 
primitive  digestive  tube  in  early  fetal  life. 

Stmctare.— The  wall  of  the  small  intestine  (Fig.  1058)  is  composed  of  four  coata:  mtooi, 
mfiHinUr,  areolu,  and  mneoiu. 

The  flerooi  coat  (luntco  aerota)  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum.  The  auperior  poKifm  of  the 
duodeDum  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  thia  membrane  near  ita  pyloric  end,  but  is  tmly 
covered  in  front  at  the  other  extremity;  the  descending  portion  is  covered  by  it  in  front,  except 
where  it  is  carried  off  by  the  tranaverae  colon;  and  the  interior  portion  lies  behind  the  peritoneum 
which  passes  over  it  without  being  cloaely  incorporated  with  the  other  coats  of  this  part  of  the 
intestine,  and  ia  separated  from  it  in  and  near  the  middle  line  by  the  auperior  mesenteric  vessels. 
The  reat  of  the  email  inteatine  ia  Burrounded  by  the  peritoneum,  excepting  along  its  attached 
or  mesenteric  border;  here  a  space  ia  left  for  the  vessels  and  nerves  to  paas  to  the  gut. 

The  mnseiilar  coat  {tunica  mitKuUirU)  conaiBts  of  two  layeia  of  unstriped  fibers:  an  ext^iuU, 
longitudinal,  and  an  interna!,  circukr  layer.  The  longitudinal  fibtri  are  iJiinly  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  intestine,  and  are  more  distinct  along  ita  free  border.  The  cireviar  fibera  form  a 
thick,  uniform  layer,  and  are  composed  of  plain  muscle  cells  of  considerable  length.  The  mu»- 
oular  coat  is  thicker  at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower  part  of  the  amall  intestine. 

The  areolar  or  ■ubmneoiu  coat  {ifia  nbrnucoaa)  connects  together  the  mucous  and  muscular 
layera.  It  consists  of  loose,  filamentous  areolar  tissue  containing  bloodvessels,  lymphatiia,  and 
nerves.    It  is  the  strongest  layer  of  the  intestine. 
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nica  mucoia)  ia  thick  and  highly  vasoular  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  small  intestine,  but  somewhat  paler  and  thinner  below.    It  consiBts  of  the  following  atructuree: 


CapiUariea 
Li/mpbatic  viMtl  Capillaria 


SmaU  artery        Lf/mjAatit  plextw 

Fia.  1061— VimalunnlliaiAitiM.ahawiairbloodTewlBWidlyini^mUfl  vhhIl     (Cwliat.) 

next  the  areolar  or  eubmucoua  coat  ia  a  double  layer  of  uoatriped  muscular  fibers,  outer  longi- 

tudio&I  and  inner  circular,  the  maacQlarii  mucMn;  internal  to  this  ia  a  quantity  of  retiform 

tissue,  enclosing  in  its  meehes  lymph  corpuscles,  and  in  this  the 

bloodvesseb  and  nerves  rantify;   lastly,  a  basement  monbrane, 

supporting  a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells,  which  throughout  the 

intestine  are  columnar  in  character.    The  cells  are  granular  in 

appearance,  and  each  possesses  a  clear  oval  nucleus.    At  their 

superficial  or  unattached  ends  they  present  a  distinct  layer  of 

highly  refracting  material,  marked  by  vertical  strife,  the  striated 

border. 

The  mucous  membrane  presents  for  enunination  the  following 
structures,  contained  within  it  or  belonging  to  it: 

Circular  foldsl  Duodenal  glands. 

Villi.  Solitary  lymphatic  nodules. 

Intestinal  glands.  Aggregated  lymphatic  nodules. 

The  circular  tolds  (pliea  eireularet  [Kerkrinffi] ;  valvutai  c<mni- 
venlea;  valves  of  Kerkring)  are  large  valvular  flaps  projecting  into 
the  lumen  of  the  bowel.  They  are  composed  of  reduplicationsof  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  two  layers  of  the  fold  being  bound  together 
by  submucous  tissue;  unlike  the  folds  in  the  stomach,  they  are  per- 
manent, and  are  not  obliterated  when  the  intestine  is  distended. 
The  majority  extend  transveraely  around  the  cylinder  of  the  intes- 
tine for  about  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  its  circumference,  but  some 
form  complete  circles,  and  others  have  a  spiral  direction;  the  latter 
usually  extend  a  little  more  than  once  around  the  bowel,  but  occa- 
sionally two  or  three  times.    The  larger  folds  are  about  8  mm.  in 

depth  at  their  broadest  part;  but  the  greater  number  are  of  smaLer  ■    i  i -j 

aiie.    The  larger  and  smaller  folds  alternate  with  each  other.  They    iromliw  bumn  in'SiStim.'cfim^ 
are  not  found  at  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum,  but  begin    mine.) 
to  appear  about  2,5  or  S  cm.  beyond  the  pylorus.    In  the  lower 

part  of  the  descaiding  portion,  below  the  point  where  the  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts  enter  the 
inteatine,  they  are  very  large  and  closely  approximated.  Id  the  boriiontal  and  ascradihg 
porti<»^  of  the  duodenum  and  unner  half  of  the  jejunum  they  are  large  and  numerous,  but 
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froiD  this  point,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  ileum,  they  dimiuiah  considerably  in  siie.  In  tbe 
lower  part  of  the  ileum  tb«y  ohnoert  entirely  dietkppear;  hence  the  comparative  thinness  of  thi« 
portion  of  the  intestine,  as  compared  with  the  duodenum  and  jejunum.  The  circular  foMs 
retard  the  passage  of  the  food  along  tbe  intestines,  and  afford  an  increased  surface  for  absorption. 


Fit}.  1Q63. — Vartiaal  ■vrticm  of  a  butDAo  uinftmt«d  Lymphatia  nodula.  injsated  thnnicH  iU  lyiDph«tJc  AooU.  d. 
VUU  with  their  otiyls  puncH.  b.  laUatiaaTilwids.  t.  MuHularii  mucong,  d.  Cupola  or  wu  o(  nlitary  nodnle 
I.  M«Blal»neofiiodule.    /.  Bug  af  nodale.    e.  PoinU  of  eiit  of  the  luteali  fromthe  vUU.iuid  enUwmiDtotbstnt 

bue  of  the  nodule,    jt/ConHusneeof  tha  lymphatia  opaniai  inta  tlie  venels  of  the  nibmuetiiu  tiaua.    L  Follicular 
tiHue  o[  the  latter. 

The  intMttnal  tUU  (villi  inteatinalet)  are  highly  vascular  proceSBce,  projecting  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  tbe  small  intestine  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  giving  to  its  surface  a  velvety 
appearance.    They  ore  largest  and  moet  numer- 
ous in  tbe  duodenum  and  jejunum,  and  become 
jc     fewer  and  smaller  in  the  ileum. 

Strtidwe  nf  the  vitti  {Figs.  1059,  1060).— The 
easential  parU  of  a  villus  are :  the  lacteal  vessel, 
the  bloodvessels,  the  epithelium,  tbe  basement 
membrane,  and  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  mu- 
cosa, all  being  supported  and  held  together  by 
retiform  lymphoid  tissue. 

The  lacUaU  are  in  S(mie  cases  double,  and  in 
some  ftnimala  multiple,  but  usuaUy  there  is  a 
single  vessel.  Situated  in  tbe  axis  of  the  villus, 
each  commences  by  dilated  cecal  extremities 
near  to,  but  not  quite  at,  the  summit  of  the 
villus.  The  walls  are  composed  of  a  single  Uyv 
of  endothelial  cells. 

The  muw:tdar  fibert  are  derived  from  the  mus- 
cularis  mucoste,  and  are  arrangsd  in  longitudinal 
bundles  around  tbe  lacteal  vessel,  extending  from 
the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  villus,  and  giving 
off,  laterally,  individual  muscle  cells,  which  are 
enclosed  by  the  reticulum,  and  by  it  are  attached 
to  the  basemenlr-membrane  and  to  the  lacteaL 
Tbe  bloodvetseU  (Fig.  1061)  form  a  plexus 
,.      .        .    .  .,      under  tbe  basement  membrane,  and  are  enclosed 

Fia.  lOM. — TraniiTBrseiKUonthraualithesqualonal      ■     ±1         .■     ,       .■ 
plue  of  three  aureiated  lytnphaiio  nodulse  rroni  tha      "^  'be  reticular  tissue. 

rabbii  Theae  structures  are  surrounded  by  the  bate- 

maii  membrane,  which  is  made  up  of  a  etratum 
of  endothelial  cells,  and  upon  this  is  placed  a  layer  of  eolunmar  epiihdiwn,  the  cbaracteriatics  ot 
which  have  been  described.    The  retiform  tUeue  fonns  a  net-work   (Fig.  1060)  in  the  mediee 
of  which  a  number  of  leucocytes  are  found. 
The  intOBtlul  (Unda  (glanduUe  inUtHnaUt  [Lieberkahni];  crypU  ofLiAerk^n)  (Fig.  1062)  ate 
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found  in  considerable  numbers  over  every  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine. 
They  consiBt  of  minute  tubular  depressions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  arranged  perpendicularly  to 
the  surface,  upon  which  they  open  by  small  circular  apertures.    They  may  be  seen  with  the  aid 


.   IOCS.  1066,  1097,  1068,  1060.  1070,— DiB(n»nn  ehoning  the  nrrBngsnieDt  uid  vBtUtioiu  of  the  loop«  of  th» 
eric  veawlB  for  vahoua  eegmenW  at  Ih«  Brnkll  inUstine  of  iiverMc  Irngth.    Nrueat  Ihe  ducdenum  tbemoenteria 

1  tbe  ileocolio  juDcdou,  atixndxry  and  tertisry  loops  mre  obKrvcd.  the  veBtels  are  uuallu  and  become  obKured 
aeroui  [Ht-tabg,     (After  Monlu.) 
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of  a  lena,  their  orifices  appearickg  u  minute  dote  scattered  between  the  villi.  Their  walls  are 
thin,  coDsisting  of  a  basement  membrane  lined  by  columnar  epithebum,  and  covered  on  their 
exterior  by  capillary  veeaels. 

The  doodenal  (ikndl  {gUmdula  duoderuUea  [Brunn^ri];  Brunntr'i  glands)  are  limited  to  the 
duodenum  (Fig.  1058),  and  are  found  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue.  They  are  bugest  and  most 
DumerouB  near  the  pylorus,  forming  an  almost  complete  layer  in  the  superior  portion  and 
Upper  half  of  the  descending  portions  of  the  duodenum.  They  then  begin  to  diminish  in 
number,  and  practically  disappear  at  the  junction  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum.  They  are 
small  compound  acinotubular  glands  consisting  of  a  number  of  alveoli  lined  by  short  columnar 
epithebum  and  opening  by  a  single  duct  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine. 

The  BoUtarr  lymphatic  nodnlM  (noduli  l]/mphatici  Me^ilarii;  limitary  gland*)  are  found  scattered 
throughout  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum.  Their  free  surfaces  are  covered  with  rudimentary  villi,  except  at  the  sum- 
mits, and  each  gland  is  surrounded  by  the  openings  of  the  intestinal  glands.  Each  conaisU  of  a 
dense  interlacing  retiform  tissue  closely  packed  with  lymph-corpuscles,  and  permeated  with  an 
abundant  capillary  network.  The  intervpacee  of  the  retiform  tissue  are  continuous  with  larger 
lymph  spaces  which  surround  the  gland,  through  which  they  communicate  with  the  lacteal 
system.  They  are  situated  partly  in  the  submucous  tissue,  partly  in  the  mucous  membruie, 
where  they  form  shght  projections  of  its  epithelial  layer  (see  Fig.  1082). 

The  sfcracatad  lymphatfa;  nodnlM  (noduli  Ij/mphatiei  aggregati;  Peyer't  paUAei;  Peyer't  gland*; 
agminated  follicU*;  UmmHa  iidatinalet)  (Pig.  1063)  form  circular  or  oval  patches,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  in  number,  and  varying  in  length  from  2  to  10  cm.  They  are  largest  and  most  niuicHiiu 
in  the  ileum.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  jejunum  they  are  small,  circular,  and  few  in  number. 
They  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  duodenum.  They  are  placed  lengthwise  in  the  intestine,  and 
are  situated  in  the  portion  of  the  tube  most  distant  from  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery.  Each 
patch  is  formed  of  a  group  of  soUtaiy  lymphatic  nodules  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  but 
the  patches  do  not,  as  a  rule,  poooww  villi  on  their  free  surfaces.  They  are  beet  marked  in  the 
young  subject,  become  indistinct  in  middle  age,  and  sometimes  dis^pear  altt^ether  m 
advanced  lite.  They  are  freely  supplied  with  bloodveeseb  {Fig.  I0&4),  which  form  an  abunduit 
plexus  around  each  follicle  and  give  off  fine  branches  permeating  the  lymphoid  tissue  in  the 
interior  of  the  follicle.    The  lymphatic  plexuses  are  especially  abundant  around  these  patches. 

TMsals  and  Hsitm. — The  jejunum  and  ileum  are  supphed  by  the  inpvrloi  maaojitarie  utwy, 
the  intestinal  branches  of  which,  having  reached  the  attached  border  of  the  bowel,  run  betweoi 
the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  with  frequent  in- 
osculations to  the  free  border,  where  they  also 
anastomose  with  other  branches  running  around 
the  opposite  surface  of  the  gut.  From  these 
vessels  numerous  branches  are  given  off,  which 
pierce  the  muscular  coat,  supplying  it  and  forming 
an  intricate  plexus  in  the  submucous  tissue. 
From  this  plexus  minute  vessels  pass  to  the  glands 
and  viUi  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  Tdu 
have  a  similar  course  and  arrangement  to  the 


Fio.  1072.— Tin  pluiu  of  tJiB  Mbmunju  frtKn  llw 
rabWt      X!0. 

arteries.  The  lymphatks  of  the  small  intestine  (lacteals)  are  arranged  in  two  seta,  those  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  those  of  the  muscular  coat.  The  lymphatics  of  the  villi  commence  is 
these  structures  in  the  manner  described  above.  They  form  an  intricate  plexus  in  the  mucouE 
and  submucous  tissue,  being  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  lymph  spaces  at  the  bases  of 
the  solitary  nodules,  and  from  this  pass  to  larger  vessels  at  the  meeentoic  border  of  the  gut.  The 
lymphatics  of  the  muscular  coat  are  situated  to  a  great  extent  between  the  two  layers  of  muscular 
fibers,  where  they  form  a  close  plexus;  throughout  their  course  they  communicate  freely  with 
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the  lymphatics  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and  empty  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as 
these  into  the  origins  of  the  lacteal  vessels  at  the  attached  border  of  the  gut. 

The  nerrefl  of  the  small  intestines  are  derived  from  the  plexuses  of  sympathetic  nerves  around 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  From  this  source  they  run  to  the  myenteric  plexoB  (Auerhach^a 
plexita)  (Fig.  1071)  of  nerves  and  ganglia  situated  between  the  circular  and  longitudinal  mus- 
cular fibers  from  which  the  nervous  branches  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
intestine.  From  this  a  secondary  plexus,  the  plexuB  of  the  Bubmiicoea  {MeisBner'$  plexus) 
(Fig.  1072)  is  derived,  and  is  formed  by  branches  which  have  perforated  the  circular  muscular 
fibers.  This  plexus  lies  in  the  submucous  coat  of  the  intestine;  it  also  contains  ganglia  from 
which  nerve  fibers  pass  to  the  muscularis  mucosa;  and  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  nerve 
bundles  of  the  submucous  plexus  are  finer  than  those  of  the  myenteric  plexus. 

The  Large  Intestine  (Intestmiim  Crassum). 

The  large  intestine  extends  from  the  end  of  the  ileum  to  the  anus.  It  is  about 
1.5  meters  long,  being  one-fifth  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Its 
caliber  is  largest  at  its  commencement  at  the  cecum,  and  gradually  diminishes 
as  far  as. the  rectum,  where  there  is  a  dilatation  of  considerable  size  just  above 
the  anal  canal.  It  differs  from  the  small  intestine  in  its  greater  caliber,  its  more 
fixed  position,  its  sacculated  form,  ^nd  in  possessing  certain  appendages  to  its 
external  coat,  the  appendices  epiploica..  Further,  its  longitudinal  muscular  fibers 
do  not  form  a  continuous  layer  around  the  gut,  but  are  arranged  in  three  longitudinal 
bands  or  tsBnise.  The  large  intestine,  in  its  course,  describes  an  arch  which  sur- 
rounds the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine.  It  commences  in  the  right  iliac 
region,  in  a  dilated  part,  the  cecmn.  It  ascends  through  the  right  lumbar  and  hypo- 
chondriac regions  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver;  it  here  takes  a  bend,  the  right 
colic  flezuie,  to  the  left  and  passes  transversely  across  the  abdomen  on  the  confines 
of  the  epigastric  and  umbilical  regions,  to  the  left  hypochondriac  Region;  it  then 
bends  again,  the  left  colic  flexure,  and  descends  through  the  left  lumbar  and  iliac 
regions  to  the  pelvis,  where  it  forms  a  bend  called  the  sigmoid  flexure;  from  this  it 
is  continued  along  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis  to  the  anus.  The  large  intestine 
is  divided  into  the  cecum,  colon,  rectum,  and  anal  canal. 

The  Cecum  {inieatinum  ccecuvi)  (Fig*,  1073),  the  commencement  of  the  large 

intestine,  is  the  large  blind  pouch  situated  below  the  colic  valve.    Its  blind  end 

is  directed  downward,  and  its  open  end  upward,  communicating  directly  with  the 

colon,  of  which  this  blind  pouch  appears  to  be  the  beginning  or  head,  and  hence  the 

old  name  of  baput  csecum  coU  was  applied  to  it.    Its  size  is  variously  estimated  by 

different  authors,  but  on  an  average  it  may  be  said  to  be  6.25  cm.  in  length  and  7.5  in 

breadth.    It  is  situated  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  above  the  lateral  half  of  the  inguinal 

ligament :  it  rests  on  the  Uiacus  and  Psoas  major,  and  usually  lies  in  contact  with  the 

anterior  abdominal  wall,  but  the  greater  omentum  and,  if  the  cecum  be  empty, 

some  coils  of  small  intestine  may  lie  in  front  of  it.   As  a  rule,  it  is  entirely  enveloped 

by  peritoneum,  but  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  (5  per  cent..  Berry)  the  peritoneal 

covering  is  not  complete,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  surface  is  uncovered 

and  connected  to  the  iliac  fascia  by  connective  tissue.    The  cecum  lies  quite  free 

in  the  abdominal  cavity  and  enjoys  a  considerable  amount  of  movement,  so  that 

it  may  become  herniated  down  the  right  inguinal  canal,  and  has  occasionally 

been  found  in  an  inguinal  hernia  on  the  left  side.    The  cecum  varies  in  shape,  but, 

according  to  Treves,  in  man  it  may  be  classified  under  one  of  four  types.    In  early 

fetal  life  it  is  short,  conical,  and  broad  at  the  base,  with  its  apex  turned  upward 

and  medialward  toward  the  ileocolic  junction.   It  then  resembles  the  cecum  of  some 

monkeys,  e,  g.,  mangabey  monkey.    As  the  fetus  grows  the  cecum  increases  in 

length  more  than  in  breadth,  so  that  it  forms  a  longer  tube  than  in  the  primitive 

form  and  without  the  broad  base,  but  with  the  same  inclination  of  the  apex  toward 

the  ileocolic  junction.   This  form  is  seen  in  other  monkeys,  e,  g.,  the  spider  monkey. 

As  development  goes  on,  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  ceases  to  grow  and  the  upper 
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part  becomes  greatly  increased,  so  that  at  birth  there  is  a  narrow  tube,  the  vermi- 
form process,  hanging  from  a  conical  projection,  the  cecum.  This  is  the  infantile 
form,  and  as  it  persists  throughout  life  in  about  2  per  cent,  of  cases,  it  is  regarded 
by  TVeves  as  tbe/Era(  of  hb  four  types  of  human  ceca.  The  cecum  is  conical  and 
the  appendix  rises  from  its  apex.  The  three  longitudinal  bands  start  from  the 
appendix  and  are  equidistant  from  each  other.  In  the  second  type,  the  conical 
cecum  has  become  quadrate  hy  the  growing  out  of  a  saccule  on  either  side  of  the 
anterior  longitudinal  band.  These  saccules  are  of  equal  size,  and  the  appendix 
arises  from  between  them,  instead  of  from  the  apex  of  a  cone.  This  type  is  found 
in  about  3  per  cent,  of  cases.  The  third  tj'pe  is  the  normal  type  of  man.  Here 
the  two  saccules,  which  in  the  second  tj'pe  were  um'form,  have  grown  at  unequal 
rates:  the  right  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  left.  In  consequence  of  this  an 
apparently  new  apex  has  been  formed  by  the  growing  downward  of  the  right  sac- 
cule, and  the  original  apex,  with  the  appendix  attached,  is  pushed  over  to  the  left 


s,  viUi  thnir  irUriH. 


toward  the  ileocolic  junction.  The  three  longitudinal  bands  still  start  from  the 
base  of  the  vermiform  process,  but  they  are  now  no  longer  equidistant  from  each 
other,  because  the  right  saccule  has  grown  between  the  anterior  and  postero- 
lateral bands,  pushing  them  over  to  the  left.  This  type  occurs  in  about  90  per 
cent,  of  cases.  The/ourtA  type  is  merely  an  exaggerated  condition  of  the  thwd; 
the  right  saccule  is  still  larger,  and  at  the  same  time  the  left  saccule  has  become 
atrophied,  so  that  the  original  apex  of  the  cecum,  with  the  vermiform  process,  is 
close  to  the  ileocolic  junction,  and  the  anterior  band  courses  medialward  to  the 
same  situation.    This  type  is  present  in  about  4  per  cent,  of  cases. 

The  VermUonn  Process  or  Appendix  {processus  vermiformis)  (Fig.  1073)  is  a  lon|, 
narrow,  worm-shaped  tube,  which  starts  from  what  was  originally  the  apex  of  the 
cecum,  and  may  pass  in  one  of  several  directions:  upward  behind  the  cecum;  to 
the  left  behind  the  ileum  and  mesentery;  or  downward  into  the  lesser  pelvis.  It 
varies  from  2  to  20  cm.  in  length,  its  average  being  about  8.3  cm.  It  is  retained 
in  position  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum  (mesenteriole),  derived  from  the  left  leaf  of 
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the  mesentery.  This  fold,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  more  or  less  triangular  in 
shape,  and  as  a  rule  extends  along  the  entire  length  of  the  tube.  Between  ita  two 
layersandclosetoit3freemarginliestheappendicularartery(Fig.  1073).  Thecanat 
of  the  vermiform  process  is  small,  extends  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  tube, 
and  communicates  with  the  cecum  by  an  orifice  which  is  placed  below  and  behind 
the  ileocecal  opening.  It  is  sometimes  guarded  by  a  semilunar  valve  formed  by  a 
fold  of  mucous  membrane,  but  this  is  by  no  means  constant. 

Strnetnn. — The  coate  of  the  venniform  process  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  intestine:  serous, 
muscular,  submucous,  and  mucous.  The  laiona  coat  forms  a  complete  invefitment  for  the  tube, 
except  along  the  narrow  line  of  attachment  of  its  meeenteriole  in  its  pioximal  two-thirds.  The 
longitudinal  miucular  fibers  do  not  form  three  bands  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  large  intestine, 
but  invest  the  whole  organ,  except  at  one  or  two  points  where  both  the  longitudinal  and  circular 
fibers  are  deficient  so  that  the  peritoneal  and  submucous  coats  are  contiguous  over  small  areas. 

The  eircuiar  Tnuscle  fibers  form  a  much  thicker  layer  than  the  longitudinal  fibers,  and  are 
separated  from  them  by  a  small  amount  of  connective  tissue.  The  ■ubmncotu  eoftt  is  well 
marked,  and  contains  a  la^e  number  of  maasea  of  lymphoid  tissue  which  cause  the  mucous 
membrane  to  bulge  into  the  lumen  and  so  render  the  latter  of  small  size  and  irregular  shape. 
The  maeoaa  mMubrantt  is  lined  by  columnar  epithelium  and  resembles  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
lai^  intestine,  but  the  intestinal  glands  are  fewer  in  number  (Pig.  1074). 


Mtuctdar  coat 


Fia.  1074.— Tiai 


TheC<Me'7alv9(valvulacoK;ileocecalvalve)  (Fig.  1075). — Thelowerend  of  the  ileum 
ends  by  opening  into  the  medial  and  back  part  of  the  large  intestine,  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  cecum  with  the  colon.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a  valve, 
consisting  of  two  segments  or  lips,  which  project  into  the  lumen  of  the  large  intes- 
tine. If  the  intestinfe  has  been  inflated  and  dried,  the  lips  are  of  a  semilunar  shape. 
The  upper  one,  nearly  horizontal  in  direction,  is  attached  by  its  convex  border 
to  the  line  of  junction  of  the  ileum  with  the  colon;  the  lower  lip,  which  is  longer 
and  more  concave,  is  attached  to  the  line  of  junction  of  the  ileum  with  the  cecum. 
At  the  ends  of  the  aperture  the  two  segments  of  the  valve  coalesce,  and  are  continued 
as  narrow  membranous  ridges  around  the  canal  for  a  short  distance,  forming  the 
fr«xiala  of  the  valve.  The  left  or  anterior  end  of  the  aperture  is  rounded;  the  right 
or  posterior  is  narrow  and  pointed.  In  the  fresh  condition,  or  in  specimens  which 
have  been  hardened  in  situ,  the  lips  project  as  thick  cushion-like  folds  into  the  lumen 
of  the  large  gut,  while  the  opening  between  them  may  present  the  appearance  of  a 
slit  or  may  be  somewhat  oval  in  shape. 
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Each  lip  of  the  valve  is  formed  by  a  reduplication  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  of  the  circular  muscular  fibers  of  the  intestine,  the  longitudinal  fibers  and 
peritoneum  being  continued  uninterruptedly  from  the  small  to  the  large  intestine. 

The  surfaces  of  the  valve  directed  toward  the  ileum  are  covered  with  villi,  and 
present  the  characteristic  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine; 
while  those  turned  toward  the  large  intestine  are  destitute  of  villi,  and  marked 
with  the  orifices  of  the  numerous  tubular  glands  peculiar  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  large  intestine.  These  differences  in  structure  continue  as  far  as  the  free 
margins  of  the  valve.  It  is  generally  maintained  that  this  valve  prevents  reflux 
from  the  cecum  into  the  ileum,  but  in  all  probability  it  acta  as  a  sphincter  around 
the  end  of  the  ileum  and  prevents  the  contents  of  the  ileum  from  passing  too 
quickly  into  the  cecum. 

The  Colon  is  divided  into  four  parts:  the  ueaodinc,  transversa,  descMidinc,  and 
sifnudd. 


ofcolie  valvi 
Opening  of  Oeurn 


Fig.  I07fi. — iDlfliDr  of  the  e«Guni  mod  low«r  «Dd  of  mAoendjDg  coloo,  ahowiof  colic  vklvo. 

The  Ascandinf  Colon  (colon  ascendens)  is  smaller  in  caliber  than  the  cecum,  with 
which  it  is  continuous.  It  passes  upward,  from  its  commencement  at  the  cecum, 
opposite  the  colic  valve,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  on  the 
right  of  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  is  lodged  in  a  shallow  depression,  the  oolie  inifrM- 
sfcm;  here  it  bends  abruptly  forward  and  to  the  left,  forming  the  rlfht  colic  {hepatic) 
flexure  (Fig.  1056).  It  is  retained  incontact  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen 
by  the  peritoneum,  which  covers  its  anterior  surface  and  sides,  its  posterior  surface 
being  connected  by  loose  areolar  tissue  with  the  Iliacus,  Quadratus  lumborum, 
aponeurotic  origin  of  Transversus  abdominis,  and  with  the  front  of  the  lower  and 
lateral  part  of  the  right  kidney.  Sometimes  the  peritoneum  completely  invests 
it,  and  forms  a  distinct  but  narrow  mesocolon.'  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the 
convolutions  of  the  ileum  and  the  abdominal  parietes. 

The  TransTcrse  Colon  (coUm  transversum)  the  longest  and  most  movable  part  of 
the  colon,  passes  with  a  downward  convexity  from  the  right  hypochondriac  r^on 
across  the  abdomen,  opposite  the  confines  of  the  epigastric  and  umbilical  zones, 
into  the  left  hjTX)chondriac  region,  where  it  ciu-ves  sharply  on  itself  beneath  the 
lower  end  of  the  spleen,  forming  the  left  colic  (splenic)  flexure.  In  its  course  it 
describes  an  arch,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  backward  and  a  little  upward; 
toward  its  splenic  end  there  is  often  an  abrupt  U-shaped  curve  which  may  descend 

'  Tnvflii  nsMfltlmt,  ftfters  curstul  ciKroiaatioo  of  one  liundred  lubjvcu,  be  found  tbitin  Bfty-two  than  wH  nail' 
■a  uccuding  dot  a  deBceDdiac  muocolon.  Id  tnaaty-two  them  wu  a  deKsridins  meKnokn,  but  no  tncaof  i  ram- 
■pondine  [aid  od  the  otiier  aide.  In  foBrleen  eubjscU  there  wu  a  mMDColon  to  both  the  uosndinc  uxl  tte  diawniiinj 
•ecineata  of  the  bowel:  while  in  the  [emsinitie  twelve  there  wu  an  aacendinc  mcKKoloD,  but  no  cnrraqiotidiiif  I'M 
DD  the  Jelt  nde.  It  followi,  therefore,  that  in  perforraiu  lumbar  colotomy  a  meaooolon  may  be  tzpeatti  upon  tl»  Wl 
ndeinaepercent.  ii(HllcBa».aDd(Hi  the  right  in  20  per  cent.— The  Aoatomy  of  lbs  iDteMualCaoal  Bnd  PtritaiRii 
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lower  than  the  main  curve.  It  is  almost  completely  invested  by  peritoneum,  and 
is  connected  to  the  inferior  border  of  the  pancreas  by  a  large  and  wide  duplicature 
of  that  membrane,  the  transTeras  mesocolon.  It  is  in  relation,  by  its  upper  surface, 
with  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  the  greater  curvature  of  the  atomach,  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  spleen;  by  its  under  surface,  with  the  small  intestine;  by  its  ante- 
rior surface,  with  the  anterior  layers  of  the  greater  omentum  and  the  abdominal 
parietes;  its  posterior  surface  is  in  relation  from  right  to  left  with  the -descending 
portion,  of  the  duodenum,  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  some  of  the  convolutions 
of  the  jejunum  and  ileum. 

The  left  colic  or  splenic  fleznn  (Fig.  1056)  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  trans- 
verse and  descending  parts  of  the  colon,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
spleen  and  the  tail  of  the  pancreas;  the  flexure  is  so  acute  that  the  end  of  the  trans- 
verse colon  usually  lies  in  contact  with  the  front  of  the  descending  colon.  It  lies 
at  a  higher  level  than,  and  on  a  plane  posterior  to,  the  right  colic  flexure,  and  is 
attached  to  the  diaphragm,  opposite  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs,  by  a  peritoneal 
fold,  named  the  phrenicocolic  ligament,  which  assists  in  supporting  the  lower  end 
of  the  spleen  (see  page  1158). 


imd  bladder. 

The  Deseendinf  Coloo'  (colon  descendens)  passes  downward  through  the  left 
hypochondriac  and  lumbar  regions  along  the  lateral  border  of  the  left  kidney. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  kidney  it  turns  medialward  toward  the  lateral  border  of 
the  Psoas,  and  then  descends,  in  the  angle  between  Psoas  and  Quadratuslumborum, 
to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  where  it  ends  in  the  iliac  colon.  The  peritoneum  covers 
its  anterior  surface  and  sides,  while  its  posterior  surface  is  connected  by  areolar 
tissue  with  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  left  kidney,  the  aponeurotic  origin  of 

1  Id  tfafl  Baoke  nomeaclature  tha  dHcendiiig  colon  u  U»  portion  betwfien  tha  left  colic  fiexiir*  uid  the  aupvrior  apw- 
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the  TrKDsversus abdominis,  andtheQuadratuslumborum  (Fig.  1056).  It  b  smaller 
in  caliber  and  more  deeply  placed  than  the  ascending  colon,  and  is  more  frequently 
covered  with  peritoneum  on  its  posterior  surface  than  the  ascending  colon  (Treves). 
In  front  of  it  are  some  coils  of  small  intestine. 

The  Iliae  C<dcai  (Fig.  1076)  is  situated  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  and  b  about  12  to 
15  cm.  long.  It  begins  at  the  level  of  the  iliac  crest,  where  it  is  continuous  witb 
the  descending  colon,  and  ends  in  the  sigmoid  colon  at  the  superior  aperture  of  the 
lesser  pelvis.  It  curves  downward  and  medialward  in  front  of  the  Iliacus  and  Psoas, 
and,  as  a  rule,  is  covered  by  peritoneum  on  its  sides  and  anterior  surface  only. 


Flo.  1077.— Tbe  pixwrior  Mp«t  of  th«  rectum  eiposed  by  nmoviiic  (he  loner  put  o(  the  gurum  uid  tlM  bhti. 

The  Slcmoid  Colon  {colon  sigmoideum;  pelvic  colon;  sigmoid  flexure)  (Fig.  1076) 
forms  a  loop  which  averages  about  40  cm.  in  length,  and  normally  lies  within  the 
pelvis,  but  on  account  of  its  freedom  of  movement  it  is  liable  to  be  displaced  into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  It  begins  at  the  superior  aperture  of  the  lesser  pelvis. 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  iliac  colon,  and  passes  transversely  across  the  frtmt 
of  the  sacrum  to  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis;  it  then  curves  on  itself  and  turns 
toward  the  left  to  reach  the  middle  line  at  the  level  of  the  third  piece  of  the  sacrum, 
where  it  bends  downward  and  ends  in  the  rectum.  It  is  completely  surrounded  by 
peritoneum,  which  forms  a  mesenter)-  (sigmoid  mesocolon),  which  diminishes  is 
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leogth  from  the  center  toward  the  ends  of  the  loop,  where  it  disappears,  so  that  the 
loop  is  fixed  at  its  junctions  with  the  iliac  colon  and  rectum,  but  enjoys  a  consider- 
able range  of  movement  in  its  central  portion.  Behind  the  sigmoid  colon  are  the 
eternal  iliac  vessels,  the  left  Piriformis,  and  left  sacral  plexus  of  nerves;  in  front, 
it  is  separated  from  the  bladder  in  the  male,  and  the  uterus  in  the  female,  by  some 
coils  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  Rectum  (intesHnum  rectum)  (Fig.  1077)  is  continuous  above  with  the  sigmoid 
colon,  while  below  it  ends  in  the  anal  canal.    From  its  origin  at  the  level  of  the 
third  sacral  vertebra  it  passes  downward,  lying  in  the  sacrococcygeal  curve,  and 
extends  for  about  2.5  cm.  in  front  of,  and  a  little  below,  the  tip  of  the  coccyx, 
as  far  as  the  apex  of  the  prostate.    It  then  bends  sharply  backward  into  the  anal 
canal.    It  therefore  presents  two  antero-posterior  curves:  an  upper,  with  its  con- 
vexity backward,  and  a  lower,  with  its  convexity  forward.    Two  lateral  curves  are 
also  described,  one  to  the  right  opposite  the  junction  of  the  third  and  fourth  sacral 
vertebrte,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  opposite  the  left  satrococcygeal  articulation; 
they  are,  however,  of  little  importance.    The  rectum  is  about  12  cm.  long,  and  at 
its  commencement  its  caliber  is  similar  to  that  of  the  sigmoid  colon,  but  near  its 
termination  it  is  dilated  to  form  the  rectal  ampulla.   The  rectum  has  no  sacculations 
comparable  to  those  of  the  colon,  but  when  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  con- 
tracted, its  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  a  number  of  folds,  which  are  longitudi- 
nal in  direction  and  are  effaced  by  the  distension  of  the  gut.    Besides  these  there 
are  certain  permanent  transverse  folds,  of  a  semilunar  shape,  known  as  Houston's 
vflveB  (Fig.  1078).   Theyareusually  threeinniuDber;sometimesafourth  b  found, 
and  occasionally  only  two  are  present.    One  is 
situated  near  the  commencement  of  the  rectum, 
on  the  right  side;  a  second  extends  inward  from 
the  left  side  of  the  tube,  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  sacrum;  a  third,  the  largest  and  most  con- 
stant,   projects  backward  from  the  forepart  of 
the  rectum,  opposite  the  fundus  of  the  urinary 
bladder-    When  a  fourth  is  present,  it  is  situated 
nearly  2.5  cm.  above  the  anus  on  the  left  and 

posterior  wall  of  the  tube.    These  folds  are  about  mnmrm 

12  mm.    in  width,    and   contain  some  of   the  nctai/oidi 

circular  fibers  of  the  gut.  In  the  empty  state  of 
the  intestine  they  overlap  each  other,  as  Houston 
remarks,  so  effectually  as  to  require  considerable 
maneuveriug  to  conduct  a  bougie  or  the  finger 
along  the  canal.  Their  use  seems  to  be,  "to 
support  the  weight  of  fecal  matter,  and  prevent 

its  urging  toward  the  anus,  where  its  presence  ceftimn* 

always    excites  a  sensation  demanding  its  dis-  mui 

charge.'  rmu" 

The  peritoneum  is  related  to  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  rectum,  covering  at  first  its  front 
and  sides,  but  Jower  down  its  front  only;  from 
the  latter  it  is  reflected  on  to  the  seminal  vesicles 

in  the  male  and  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  in  the     ^"^  ""*~*^*"^ SJ^™ "' ™""" •"* 
female. 

The  level  at  which  the  peritoneum  leaves  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  to  be 
reflected  on  to  the  viscus  in  front  of  it  is  of  considerable  importance  from  a  surgical 

tba  purpoea  Q 
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point  of  view,  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.    It 

is  higher  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.    In  the  former  the  height  of  the  recto- 

vesicitl  excavation  is  about  7.5  cm.,  i.  e.,  the  height  to  which  an  ordinary  index 

finger  can  reach  from  the  anus.      In  the  female  the  height  of  the  rectouterine 

excavation  is  about  5.5  cm.  from  the  anal  orifice.    The  rectum  is  surrounded  by 

a  dense  tube  of  fascia  derived  from  the 

fascia  endopelvina,  but  fused   behind 

with  the  fascia  covering  the   sacrum 

and  coccyx.    The  facial  tube  is  loosely 

attached  to  the  rectal  wall  by  areolar 

tissue  in  order  to  allow  of  disten^on  of 

the  viscus. 

R«Uloiis  of  tha  Kcetom. — The  upper  part 
of  the  rectum  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the 
superior  hemorrhoidal  veasela,  the  left  Piri- 
formis, ftnd  left  Bscr&l  pleiois  of  nerves,  which 
separate  it  from  the  pelvic  surfaces  of  the 
sacral  vertebne ;  in  its  lower  part  it  lies  direct  1; 
OD  the  sacnun,  coccyx,  and  Levatores  ani,  a 
dense  fascia  alone  intervening;  in  frortt,  it  is 
separated  above,  in  the  male,  from  the  fundus 
of  the  bladder;  in  the  female,  from  the  intes- 
tinal surface  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages, 
by  some  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine, 
'  and  frequently  by  the  sigmoid  colon;  bejotc,  it 

is  in  relation  in  the  male  wi  th  the  triangular 
portion  of  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  the  resic- 
ulffi  H^ninales,  and  ductus  d^ereutes,  and 
more  anteriorly  with  the  posterior  surface  of 
'  f^il'  ^^  prostate;  in  the  female,  with  the  poste- 
m\iM.    '        rior  wall  of  the  vagina. 


Fio.  1070.—  . 
(BymJDCtoB.)    B. 

nctimi. '   A.C. '  AuTa 
%jiiiial«  mat  intamiK. 


throuch  ti 
ikiy  blkddcr. 
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The  Anal  CuuJ  (para  avalvt  recti)  (Figs.  1079, 1080, 1081),  or  terminal  portion  of  the 
large  intestine,  begins  at  the  level  of  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  b  directed  downward 
and  backward,  and  ends  at  the  anus.    It  forms  an  angle  with  the  lower  part  of 


Fio,  1080.— The  interior  of  the  anal  «n&1  ftod  la 


the  rectum,  and  measures  from  2.5  to  4  cm.  in  length.  It  has  no  peritoneal  cov- 
ering, but  is  invested  by  the  Sphincter  ani  internus,  supported  by  the  Levatores 
ani,  and  surrounded  at  its  termination  by  the  Sphincter  ani  extemus.    In  the 
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empty  condition  it  presents  the  appearance  of  ao  aDtero-posterior  longitudinal 
slit.  Behind  it  is  a  mass  of  muscular  and  fibrous  tissue,  the  aoococcyieal  body 
(Symington) ;  in  front  of  it,  in  the  male,  but  separated  by  connective  tissue  from 
it,  are  the  membranous  portion  uid  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  the  fascia  of  the 
urogenital  diaphragm ;  and  in  the  female  it  is  separated  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  vagina  by  a  mass  of  muscular  and  fibrous  tissue,  named  the  perinaal  body. 


Fin.  1081. — Inner  wall  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  and  nnu*.  On  the  ri(bt  the  muMus  membnuie  hse  been 
removed  to  show  the  diUtatiDH  of  the  veins  and  how  they  paaa  through  the  muBcul&r  irnll  to  uuatomoAe  with  the 
ntsnial  hemorrbiHdal  plexus.     (Luachka.) 

Tlie  lumen  of  the  anal  canal  presents,  in  its  upper  half,  a  number  of  vertical 
folds,  produced  by  an  infolding  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  some  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue.   They  are  known  as  the  rectal  columns  [Morgagni]  (Fig.  1078),  and  are 


separated  from  one  another  by  furrows  (rectal  sinnsAs),  which  end  below  in  small 
valve-like  folds,  termed  anal  valves,  which  join  together  the  lower  ends  of  the 
rectal  columns. 

Btmetnie  of  the  Celou. — The  large  intestine  has  four  coats:   Hrooa,  moscnlar,  ueolu,  uid 
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The  aerotu  coat  ((untca  urota)  a  derived  from  the  periUMieum,  and  invests  the  different 
portions  of  the  large  intestine  to  a  variable  extent.  The  cecum  ia  completely  covered  by  the 
serous  membrane,  except  in  about  6  per  cent,  of  casee  where  the  upper  part  of  the  poeterior 
surface  is  imcovered.  The  ascending,  descending,  and  iliac  parta  of  the  colon  are  usually  covered 
only  in  front  and  at  the  sides;  a  variable  amount  of  the  posterior  surface  is  uncovered.'  The 
transverse  colon  is  almost  completdy  inveeted,  the  parts  ooiresponding  to  the  attachment  <i 
the  greater  omentum  and  transverae  mesooolon  being  alone  excepted.  The  aigmoid  colon  is 
entirely  surrounded.  "Hie  rectum  ia  covered  above  on  its  anterior  surface  and  aides;  below, 
on  its  anterior  aspect  only;  the  anal  canal  is  entirely  devoid  of  any  serous  covering.    In  the 

course  of  the  colon  the  peritoneal 
coat  is  thrown  into  a  number  of 
small  pouches  filled  with  fat,  called 
IVPMidlCM  api^aica.  They  are 
most  numerous  on  the  transverse 

"°*  The  mnscnUr  coat  (tunica  rmu- 

culoria)  consists  of  an  extemallongi- 
tudinal,  and  an  internal  circular, 
layer  of  non-striped  muscular  fiben. 
The  longitvdinal  fibert  do  not 
form  a  continuous  layer  c 
whole  surface  of  the  large  it 
In  tbe  cecum  and  colon  they  are 
especially  collected  into  three  flat 
longitudinal  bands  {lanuci  eeUj, 
each  of  about  12  mm.  in  width; 
one,  the  poetmor,  is  placed  along 
the  attached  border  of  the  intestine; 
the  anterior,  the  largest,  corre- 
sponds along  the  arch  of  the  colon 
to  the  attachment  of  the  f^eatef 
omentum,  but  is  in  front  in  Ibe 
4[HORHHo«ML  ascendiog,  descending,  and  iliac 
iRTiRi  parts  of  the  colon,  and  in  the  aig- 

moid  colon;  the  third,  or  latmJ 
band,  is  found  on  the  medial  side 
of  the  ascending  and  descoidiDg 
parts  of  the  colon,  and  on  the  und€r 
aspect  of  the  transverse  cokai. 
These  bands  are  shorter  than  Ibe 
other  coats  of  the  intestine,  and 
serve  to  produce  the  aacculi  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  cecum  and 
lion  coIoti;  accordingly,  when  they  are 

■RRHoiDM  dissected  off,  the  tube  can  be  lengtb- 

emed,  and  its  sacculated  characl^r 
disappears.  In  tbe  sigmoid  mloti 
the  longitudinal  fibers  become  more 
scattered;  and  around  the  rectum 
they  spread  out  and  form  a  layer, 
which  completely  encircles  this  por- 
tion of  the  gut,  but  is  thicker  cm 
Fio.  1083  --TbeMoodv««i.oi  the  r«iuD,j^^^^  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces, 

of  the  Kut.    (Poiriu  and  Cbntpj)  where  It  forms  two  bands,  than  on 

the  lateral  surfaces.    In  addition, 

two  bands  of  plain  muscular  tissue  arise  from  the  second  and  third  coccygeal  vertebrs,  and 

pass  downward  and  forward  to  blend  with  the  longitudinal  muscular   fibers  oa  the  posterior 

wall  of  the  anal  canal.    These  are  known  as  the  Reetoeoeergeal  maaclM. 
The  drcular  fibeT$  form  a  thin  layer  over  the  cecum  and  colon,  being  e^>ecially  accumulated 

in  the  intervals  between  the  aacculi ;  in  the  rectum  they  form  a  thick  layer,  and  in  the  anal  canal 

they  become  numerous,  and  constitute  the  Sphincter  ani  intemus. 
The  areolar  coat  (Eela  mbmucota;  ttibnaieout  coat)  connects  tbe  muscular  and  mucous  It^nn 

closely  together. 
The  mncona  membrano  {tunica  mucota)  in  the  cecum  and  colon,  is  pale,  smooth,  deetjtute 

of  villi,  and  raised  into  numerous  crescentic  folds  which  correspond  to  the  intervals  betvwn 

■  Sea  tootaoU,  p.  1183. 
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the  Bacculi.    In  the  rectum  it  is  thicker,  of  a  darker  color,  more  vascular,  and  connected  loosely 
to  the  muscular  coat,  as  in  the  esophagus. 

As  in  the  small  intestine,  the  mucous  membrane  (Fig.  1082)  consists  of  a  muscular  layer,  the 
muBcularis  mucosse;  a  quantity  of  retiform  tissue  in  which  the  vessels  ramify;  a  basement  mem- 
brane and  epithelium  which  is  of  the  columnar  vsuriety,  and  resembles  the  epithelium  found  in 
the  small  intestine.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  presents  for  examination  glands 
and  solitary  lymphatic  nodules. 

The  glands  of  the  great  intestine  are  minute  tubular  prolongations  of  the  mucous  membrane 
arranged  perpendicularly,  side  by  side,  over  its  entire  surface;  they  are  longer,  more  numerous, 
and  placed  in  much  closer  apposition  than  those  of  the  small  intestine;  and  they  open  by  minute 
rounded  orifices  upon  the  surface,  giving  it  a  cribriform  appearance.  Each  gland  is  lined  by 
short  columnar  epithelium  and  contains  numerous  goblet  cells. 

The  solitary  l^phatie  nodules  (nodtdi  lymphatic  solitarii)  (Fig.  1082)  of  the  large  intestine 
are  most  abundant  in  the  cecum  and  vermiform  process,  but  are  irregularly  scattered  also  over 
the  rest  of  the  intestine.    They  are  similar  to  those  of  the  small  intestine. 

VeBBels  and  Neires. — ^The  arteries  supplying  the  colon  are  derived  from  the  colic  and  sigmoid 
branches  of  the  mesenteric  arteries.    They  give  off  large  branches,  which  ramify  between  and 
supply  the  muscular  coats,  and  after  dividing  into  small  vessels  in  the  submucous  tissue,  pass 
to  the  mucous  membrane.    The  rectum  is  supplied  by  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  branch  of  the 
inferior  mesenteric,  and  the  anal  canal  by  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  from  the  hypogastric,  and 
the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  from  the  internal  pudendal  artery.    The  superior  hemorrhoidal,  the 
continuation  of  the  inferior  mesenteric,  divides  into  two  branches,  which  run  down  either  side 
of  the  rectum  to  within  about  12.5  cm.  of  the  anus;  they  here  split  up  into  about  six  branches 
which  pierce  the  muscular  coat  and  descend  between  it  and  the  mucous  membrane  in  a  loiigi* 
tudinal  direction,  parallel  with  each  other  as  far  as  the  Sphincter  ani  intemus,  where  they  anas- 
tomose with  the  other  hemorrhoidal  arteries  and  form  a  series  of  loops  around  the  anus.    The 
veins  of  the  rectum  conmience  in  a  plexus  of  vessels  which  surrounds  the  anal  canal.    In  the 
vessels  forming  this  plexus  are  smaller  saccular  dilatations  just  within  the  margin  of  the  anus; 
from  the  plexus  about  six  vessels  of  considerable  size  are  given  off.    These  ascend  between  the 
muscular  and  mucous  coats  for  about  12.5  cm.,  running  parallel  to  each  other;  they  then 
pierce  the  muscular  coat,  and,  by  their  union,  form  a  single  trunk,  the  superior  hemorrhoidal 
vein.    This  arrangement  is  termed  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus;  it  conmiunicates  with  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  middle  and  inferior  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,   at  its   conmiencement, 
and  thus  a  conmiunication  is  estab- 
lished between  the  systemic  and  portal 
circulations.  The  lymphatics  of  the  large 
intestine  are  described  on  page   711. 
The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  sym- 
pathetic plexuses  around  the  branches 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric 
arteries.     They  are    distributed   in    a 
similar  way  to  those  found  in  the  small 
intestine. 

Congenital  Hernia. — There  are  some 
varieties  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia 
(Fig.  1084)  depending  upon  congenital 
defects  in  the  saccus  vaginalis,  the  pouch 
of  peritoneum  which  precedes  the 
descent  of  the  testis.  NormaUy  this 
pouch  is  closed  before  birth,  closure 
commencing  at  two  points,  viz.,  at  the 
abdominal  inguinal  ring  and  at  the  top 
of  the  epididymis,  and  gradually  ex- 
tending until  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
vening portion  is  converted  into  a 
fibrous  cord.  From  failure  in  the  com- 
pletion of  this  process,  variations  in  the 
relation  of  the  hernial  protrusion  to  the 
testis  and  tunica  vaginalis  are  pro- 
duced; these  constitute  distinct  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia,  viz.,  the  hernia  of  the  funicular 
process  and  the  complete  congenital  variety. 

Where  the  saccus  vaginalis  remains  patent  throughout,  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
communicates  directly  with  that  of  the  peritoneum.  The  intestine  descends  along  this  pouch 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  which  constitutes  the  sac  of  the  hernia,  and  the  gut  lies 
in  contact  with  the  testis.     Though  this  form  of  hernia  is  termed  complete  congenital,  the  term 
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Fig.  10S4. — Varieties  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia. 
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does  not  imply  that  the  hernia  existed  at  birth,  but  merely  that  a  condition  is  present  which 
may  allow  of  the  descent  of  the  hernia  at  any  moment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  congenital  hemiae 
frequently  do  not  appear  until  adult  life. 

Where  the  processus  vaginalis  is  occluded  at  the  lower  point  only,  i.  «.,  just  £i)ove  the  testis, 
the  intestine  descends  into  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  as  far  as  the  testis,  but  is  prevented 
from  entering  the  sac  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  by  the  septum  which  has  formed  between  it  and  the 
pouch.  This  is  known  as  hernia  into  (he  funicular  process  or  iTUiompleie  congeniUd  hernia;  it 
differs  from  the  former  in  that  instead  of  enveloping  the  testis  it  lies  above  it. 

The  liver  (Hepar). 

The  liirer,  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  has  both  external  and  internal  secretions, 
which  are  formed  in  the  hepatic  cells.  Its  external  secretion,  the  bile,  is  collected 
after  passing  through  the  bUe  capillaries  by  the  bile  ducts,  which  join  like  the  twigs 
and  branches  of  a  tree  to  form  t^^o  large  ducts  that  unite  to  form  the  hepatic  duct. 
The  bile  is  either  carried  to  the  gall-bladder  by  the  cystic  duct  or  poured  directly 
into  the  duodenum  by  the  common  bile  duct  where  it  aids  in  digestion.  The  internal 
secretions  are  concerned  with  the  metabolism  of  both  nitrogenous  and  carbohydrate 
materials  absorbed  from  the  intestine  and  carried  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein. 
The  carbohydrates  are  stored  in  the  hepatic  cells  in  the  form  of  glycogen  which  is 
secreted  in  the  form  of  sugar  directly  into  the  blood  stream.  Some  of  the  cells 
lining  the  blood  capillaries  of  the  liver  are  concerned  in  the  destruction  of  red  blood 
corpuscles.  It  is  situated  in  the  upper  and  right  parts  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
occupying  almost  the  whole  of  the  right  hypochondrium,  the  greater  part  of  the 
epigastrium,  and  not  uncommonly  extending  into  the  left  hypochondrium  as  far 
as  the  manunillary  line.  In  the  male  it  weighs  from  1 .4  to  1 .6  kilogm.,  in  the  female 
from  1.2  to  1.4  kilogm.  It  is  relatively  much  larger  in  the  fetus  than  in  the  adult, 
constituting,  in  the  former,  about  one-eighteenth,  and  in  the  latter  about  one 
thirty-sixth  of  the  entire  body  weight.  Its  greatest  transverse  measurement  is 
from  20  to  22.5' cm.  Vertically,  near  its  lateral  or  right  surface,  it  measures  about 
15  to  17.5  cm.,  while  its  greatest  antero-posterior  diameter  is  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  end  of  the  right  kidney,  and  is  from  10  to  12.5  cm.  Opposite  the  vertebral 
column  its  measurement  from  before  backward  is  reduced  to  about  7.5  cm.  Its 
consistence  is  that  of  a  soft  solid;  it  is  friable,  easily  lacerated  and  highly  vascular; 
its  color  is  a  dark  reddish  brown,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1.05. 

To  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  its  shape  it  must  be  hardened  in  situ,  and  it  will 
then  be  seen  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  wedge,  the  base  of  which  is  directed 
to  the  right  and  the  thin  edge  toward  the  left.  Symington  describes  its  shape 
as  that  "of  a  right-angled  triangular  prism  with  the  right  angle  rounded  off." 

Surfaces. — ^The  liver  possesses  three  surfaces,  viz.,  superior,  inferior  and  posterior. 
A  sharp,  well-defined  margin  divides  the  inferior  from  the  superior  in  front;  the  other 
margins  are  rounded.  The  superior  surface  is  attached  to  the  diaphragm  and 
anterior  abdominal  wall  by  a  triangular  or  falciform  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  falci- 
form ligament,  in  the  free  margin  of  which  is  a  rounded  cord,  the  ligamentum  teres 
{obliterated  umbilical  win).  The  line  of  attachment  of  the  falciform  ligament 
divides  the  liver  into  two  parts,  termed  the  right  and  left  lobes,  the  right  being  much 
the  larger.  The  inferior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  divided  into  four  lobes  by  five 
fossee,  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H.  The  left  limb  of  the  H  marks 
on  these  surfaces  the  division  of  the  liver  into  right  and  left  lobes;  it  is  known  as  the 
left  sagittal  fossa,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.,  the  fossa  for  the  umbilical  yein  in 
front  and  the  fossa  for  the  ductus  venosus  behind.  The  right  limb  of  the  H  is  formed 
in  front  by  the  fossa  for  the  gall-bladder,  and  behind  by  the  fossa  for  the  inferior  Tens 
cava;  these  two  fossae  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  band  of  liver  substance, 
termed  the  caudate  process.  The  bar  connecting  the  two  limbs  of  the  H  is  the 
porta  {transverse  fissure) ;  in  front  of  it  is  the  quadrate  lobe,  behind  it  the  caudate  lobe. 
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The  TOperiflr  sortue  {Jaciea  superior)  (Fig.  1085)  comprises  a  part  of  both  lobes, 
and,  as  a  whole,  is  convex,  and  fits  under  the  vault  of  the  diaphnigm  which  in  front 
separates  it  on  the  right  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  and 
on  -the  left  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  costal  cartilages.  Its  middle  part  lies 
behind  the  xiphoid  process,  and,  in  the  angle  between  the  diverging  rib  cartilage 
of  opposite  sides,  is  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall.  Behind  thb  the  diaphragm 
separates  the  liver  from  the  lower  part  of  the  lungg  and  pleurse,  the  heart  and  peri- 
caj^ium  and  the  right  costal  arches  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  inclusive.  It 
is  completely  covered  by  peritoneum  except  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the 
falciform  ligament. 

Oaa-bladder 


Fia.  lOSG.— The  nperiar  aurfue  of  the  liver.     (Fram  madsl  by  Hii.) 

The  infarioTBurfaca  {jades  inferior;  visceral  Surface)  (Figs.  1086, 1087),  is  uneven, 
concave,  directed  downward,  backward,  and  to  the  left,  and  is  in  relation  with 
the  stomach  and  duodenum,  the  right  colic  dexure,  and  the  right  kidney  and  supra- 
renal gland.  The  surface  is  almost  completely  invested  by  peritoneum;  the  only 
parts  devoid  of  this  covering  are  where  the  gall-hladder  is  attached  to  the  liver, 
and  at  the  porta  hepatis  where  the  two  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  bloodvessels  and  ducts  of  the  liver.  The  inferior  surface 
of  the  left  lobe  presents  behind  and  to  the  left  the  castrle  imi»ru^on,  moulded 
over  the  antero-superior  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  to  the  right  of  this  a  rounded 
eminence,  the  tuber  omentale,  which  fits  into  the  concavity  of  the  lesser  curvature 
of  the  stomach  and  lies  in  front  of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum.  The 
under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  the  fossa 
for  the  gall-bladder;  the  portion  to  the  left,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  the  quadrate 
lobe,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  the  superior  portion 
of  the  duodenum,  and  the  transverse  colon.  The  portion  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  right  lobe  to  the  right  of  the  fossa  for  the  gall-bladder  presents  two  impressions, 
one  situated  behind  the  other,  and  separated  by  a  ridge.  The  anterior  of  these 
two  impressions,  the  colic  impression,  is  shallow  and  is  produced  by  the  right  colic 
flexure;  the  posterior,  the  renal  impression,  is  deeper  and  is  occupied  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  kidnej'  and  lower  part  of  the  right  suprarenal  gland.  Medial 
to  the  renal  impression  is  a  third  and  slightly  marked  impression,  lying  between  it 
and  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder.    This  is  caused  by  the  descending  portion  of  the 
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duodeDum,  and  is  known  as  the  doodenal  impreflsion.  Just  in  front  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  is  a  narrow  strip  of  liver  tissue,  the  caudate  proMU,  which  connects 
the  right  inferior  angle  of  the  caudate  lobe  to  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe. 
It  forms  the  upper  boundary  of  the  epiploic  foramen  of  the  peritoneum. 


The  postaflor  mrfaca  {faciei  poaterwr)  (Fig.  1087)  is  rounded  and  broad  behind 
the  right  lobe,  but  narrow  on  the  left.    Over  a  large  part  of  its  extent  it  is  not 


Fia.  1087.— PoMcrior  ud  inlerior  miHmrv  ot  ihs  liver.     (From  made]  by  Hu. 

covered  by  peritoneum;  this  uncovered  portion  is  about  7.5  cm.  broad  at  its  widest 
part,  and  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  diaphragm.  It  is  marked  off  from  the  uppff 
surface  by  the  line  of  reflectiou  of  the  upper  layer  of  the  coronar.\'  ligament,  and 
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from  the  under  surface  by  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  lower  layer  of  the  coronary 
ligament.  The  central  part  of  the  posterior  surface  presents  a  deep  concavity 
which  is  moulded  on  the  vertebral  column  and  crura  of  the  diaphragm.  To  the 
right  of  this  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  lodged  in  its  fossa  between  the  uncovered 
area  and  the  caudate  lobe.  Close  to  the  right  of  this  fossa  and  inmiediately  above 
the  renal  impression  is  a  small  triangular  depressed  area,  the  suprarenal  impression, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  devoid  of  peritoneum;  it  lodges  the  right  suprarenal 
gland.  To  the  left  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  the  caudate  lobe,  which  lies  between 
the  fossa  for  the  vena  cava  and  the  fossa  for  the  ductus  venosus.  Its  lower  end 
projects  and  forms  part  of  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  porta;  on  the  right,  it 
is  connected  with  the  imder  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  by  the  caudate 
process,  and  on  the  left  it  presents  an  elevation,  the  papillary  process.  Its  posterior 
surface  rests  upon  the  diaphragm,  being  separated  from  it  merely  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  omental  bursa.  To  the  left  of  the  fossa  for  the  ductus  venosus  is  a 
groove  in  which  lies  the  antrum  cardiacum  of  the  esophagus. 

The  anterior  border  (margo  anterior)  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  marked  opposite 
the  attachment  of  the  falciform  ligament  by  a  deep  notch,  the  umbilical  notch, 
and  opposite  the  cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib  by  a  second  notch  for  the  fundus  of  the 
gall-bladder.  In  adult  males  this  border  generally  corresponds  with  the  lower 
margin  of  the  thorax  in  the  right  mammillary  line;  but  in  women  and  children  it 
usually  projects  below  the  ribs. 

The  left  eztremiliy  of  the  liver  is  thin  and  flattened  from  above  downward. 

FosssB. — ^The  left  sagittal  fossa  (fossa  sagittalis  sinistra;  longitudinal  fissure) 
is  a  deep  groove,  which  extends  from  the  notch  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver 
to  the  upper  border  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  organ;  it  separates  the  right  and 
left  lobes.  The  porta  joins  it,  at  right  angles,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The 
anterior  part,  or  fossa  for  the  umbilical  vein,  lodges  the  umbilical  vein  in  the  fetus, 
and  its  remains  (the  ligamentum  teres)  in  the  adult;  it  lies  between  the  quadrate 
lobe  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  is  often  partially  bridged  over  by  a  pro- 
longation of  the  hepatic  substance,  the  pons  hepatis.  The  posterior  part,  or  fossa 
for  the  ductus  venosus,  lies  between  the  left  lobe  and  the  caudate  lobe;  it  lodges  in 
the  fetus,  the  ductus  venosus,  and  in  the  adult  a  slender  fibrous  cord,  the  ligamentum 
yenosum,  the  obliterated  remains  of  that  vessel. 

The  porta  or  transverse  fissure  (jporta  hepatis)  is  a  short  but  deep  fissure,  about 
5  cm.  long,  extending  transversely  across  the  imder  surface  of  the  left  portion  of  the 
right  lobe,  nearer  its  posterior  surface  than  its  anterior  border.  It  joins  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  the  left  sagittal  fossa,  and  separates  the  quadrate  lobe  in 
front  from  the  caudate  lobe  and  process  behind.  It  transmits  the  portal  vein, 
the  hepatic  artery  and  nerves,  and  the  hepatic  duct  and  lymphatics.  The  hepatic 
duct  lies  in  front  and  to  the  right,  the  hepatic  artery  to  the  left,  and  the  portal 
vein  behind  and  between  the  duct  and  artery. 

The  fossa  for  the  gall-bladder  (fossa  vesicce  fellece)  is  a  shallow,  oblong  fossa, 
placed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe,  parallel  with  the  left  sagittal  fossa. 
It  extends  from  the  anterior  free  margin  of  the  liver,  which  is  notched  by  it,  to  the 
right  extremity  of  the  porta. 

The  fossa  for  the  inferior  vena  cava  (fossa  venoB  caves)  is  a  short  deep  depression, 
occasionally  a  complete  canal  in  consequence  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  surround- 
ing the  vena  cava.  It  extends  obliquely  upward  on  the  posterior  surface  between 
the  caudate  lobe  and  the  bare  area  of  the  liver,  and  is  separated  from  the  porta 
by  the  caudate  process.  On  slitting  open  the  inferior  vena  cava  the  orifices  of 
the  hepatic  veins  will  be  seen  opening  into  this  vessel  at  its  upper  part,  after 
{perforating  the  floor  of  this  fossa. 

Lobes. — ^The  right  lobe  (lobtis  hepatis  dexter)  is  much  larger  than  the  left;  the 
proportion  between  them  being  as  six  to  one.      It  occupies  the  right  hypo- 
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chondrium,  and  is  separated  from  the  left  lobe  on  its  upper  surface  by  the 
falciform  ligament;  on  its  under  and  posterior  surfaces  by  the  left  sagittal 
fossa;  and  in  front  by  the  umbilical  notch.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  quadrilateral  form, 
its  under  and  posterior  surfaces  being  marked  by  three  fossse:  the  porta  and  the 
fossse  for  the  gall-bladder  and  inferior  vena  cava,  which  separate  its  left  part 
into  two  smaller  lobes;  the  quadrate  and  candale  lobes.  The  impressions  on  the 
right  lobe  have  already  been  described. 

The  quadrate  lobe  {lolms  quadratua)  is  situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right 
lobe,  bounded  in  front  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver;  behind  by  the  porta; 
on  the  right,  by  the  fossa  for  the  gall-bladder;  and  on  the  left,  by  the  fossa  for  the 
umbilical  vein.  It  is  oblong  in  shape,  its  antero-posterior  diameter  being  greater 
than  its  transverse. 

The  caudate  lobe  Qohua  cavdahia;  Spigelian  lobe)  is  situated  upon  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  opposite  the  tenth  and  eleventh  thoracic 
vertebrae.  It  is  bounded,  below,  by  the  porta;  on  the  right,  by  the  fossa  for  the 
inferior  vena  cava;  and,  on  the  left,  by  the  fossa  for  the  ductus  venosus.  It  looks 
backward,  being  nearly  vertical  in  position;  it  is  longer  from  above  downward 
than  from  side  to  side,  and  is  somewhat  concave  in  the  transverse  direction.  The 
caudate  process  is  a  small  elevation  of  the  hepatic  substance  extending  obliquely 
lateralward,  from  the  lower  ejctremity  of  the  caudate  lobe  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  right  lobe.  It  is  situated  behind  the  porta,  and  separates  the  fossa  for  the  gall- 
bladder from  the  commencement  of  the  fossa  for  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  left  lobe  Qohus  hepaiis  sinister)  is  smaller  and  more  flattened  than  the  right. 
It  is  situated  in  the  epigastric  and  left  hypochondriac  regions.  Its  upper  surface 
is  slightly  convex  and  is  moulded  on  to  the  diaphragm;  its  under  surface  presents 
the  gastric  impression  and  omental  tuberosity,  already  referred  to  page  1189. 

Ligaments. — The  liver  is  connected  to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm 
and  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  by  five  ligaments;  four  of  these — the 
falciform,  the  coronary,  and  the  two  lateral — are  peritoneal  folds;  the  fifth,  the 
round  ligament,  is  a  fibrous  cord,  the  obliterated  lunbilical  vein.  The  liver  is  also 
attached  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  by  the  hepatogastric  and  to  the 
duodenum  by  the  hepatoduodenal  ligament  (see  page  1157). 

The  falciform  ligament  (ligarn^ntumfaiciforme  hepatis)  is  a  broad  and  thia  antero- 
posterior peritoneal  fold,  falciform  in  shape,  its  base  being  directed  downward 
and  backward,  its  apex  upward  and  backward.  It  is  situated  in  an  antero-FK)sterior 
plane,  but  lies  obliquely  so  that  one  surface  faces  forward  and  is  in  contact  with 
the  peritoneum  behind  the  right  Rectus  and  the  diaphragm,  while  the  other  is 
directed  backward  and  is  in  contact  with  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  It  is  attached 
by  its  left  margin  to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  sheath  of  the  right  Rectus  as  low  down  as  the  umbilicus;  by  its  right  margin 
it  extends  from  the  notch  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver,  as  far  back  as  the 
posterior  surface.  It  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  peritoneum  closely  united 
together.  Its  base  or  free  edge  contains  between  its  layers  the  round  ligament 
and  the  parumbilical  veins. 

The  coronary  ligament  {ligamentum  coronarium  hepatis)  consists  of  an  upper 
and  a  lower  layer.  The  upper  layer  is  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum 
from  the  upper  margin  of  the  bare  area  of  the  liver  to  the  under  surface  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  is  continuous  with  the  right  layer  of  the  falciform  ligament.  The 
lower  layer  is  reflected  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  bare  area  on  tathe  right  kidney 
and  suprarenal  gland,  and  is  termed  the  hepatorenal  ligament. 
.  The  triangular  ligaments  (lateral  ligaments)  are  two  in  nimiber,  right  and  left. 
The  right  triangular  ligament  (ligamentum  triangvlare  dextrum)  is  situated  at  the 
right  extremity  of  the  bare  area,  and  is  a  small  fold  which  passes  to  the  diaphragm, 
being  formed  by  the  apposition  of  the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  the  corona^' 
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ligament.  The  left  triangular  lifamait  (Hgamenium  triangvlare  ainiatruvi)  is  a  fold 
of  3ome  considerable  size,  which  connects  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  left  lobe  to  the  diaphragm;  its  anterior  layer  is  continuous  with  the  left 
layer  of  the  falciform  ligament. 

The  raimd  licament  {ligamentum  teres  kepaHs)  is  a  fibrous  cord  resulting  from  the 
obliteration  of  the  umbilical  vein.  It  ascends  from  the  umbilicus,  in  the  free  margin 
of  the  falciform  ligament,  to  the  umbilical  notch  of  the  liver,  from  which  it  may  be 
traced  in  its  proper  fossa  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  liver  to  the  porta,  where 
it  becomes  continuous  with  the  ligamentum  veiwsvm. 

Fixation  of  the  laver. — SevemI  factors  contribute  to  maintain  the  Uver  in 
place.  The  attachments  of  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm  by  the  coronary  and  tri- 
angular ligamtfits  and  the  intervening  connective  tissue  of  the  uncovered  area, 
together  with  the. intimate  connection  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  th©  connective 
tissue  and  hepatic  veins  would  hold  up  the  posterior  part  of  the  liver.  Some  sup- 
port is  derived  from  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera  which  completely  fill 
the  abdomen  whose  muscular  walls  are  always  ia  a  state  of  tonic  contraction.  The 
superior  surface  of  the  liver  is  perfectly  fitted  to  the  under  surface  of  thediaphragm 
so  that  atmospheric  pressure  alone  would  be  enough  to  hold  it  against  the  dia- 
phragm. The  latter  in  turn  is  held  up  by  the  negative  pressure  in  the  thorax.  The 
lax  falciform  ligament  certainly  gives  no  support  though  it  probably  limits  lateral 
displacement, 


nmurueatiim 
ttvetn  pericardiat 
Old  jienUmeal  cavities 


Fio.   lOSS. — Uvar  with  Ilia  Hptum  tnnsTsnuiu.     HnniBii  embtyo  3  mm.  lone-    (AfCar  mod«l  tud  fi«iirs  by  Bb.) 

DeToloitment. — The  liver  arises  in  the  form  of  a  diverticulum  or  hollow  outgrowth 
from  the  ventral  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  gut  which  afterward  becomes 
the  descendmg  part  of  the  duodenum  (Fig.  1088).  This  diverticulum  is  lined  by 
entoderm,  and  groM's  upward  and  forward  into  the  septum  transversum,  a  mass 
of  mesoderm  between  the  vitelline  duct  and  the  pericardial  cavity,  and  there  gives 
ofT  two  solid  buds  of  cells  which  represent  the  right  and  the  left  lobes  of  the  liver. 
The  solid  buds  of  cells  grow  into  columns  or  cylinders,  termed  the  hepatic  cyUnders, 
w^hich  branch  and  anastomose  to  form  a  close  meshwork.  This  network  invades 
the  vitelline  and  umbilical  veins,  and  breaks  up  these  vessels  into  a  series  of  capil- 
laiy-like  vessels  termed  sinusoids  (Minot),  which  ramify  in  the  meshes  of  the  cellular 
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network  and  ultimately  form  the  venous  capillaries  of  the  liver.  By  the  continued 
growth  and  ramification  of  the  hepatic  cylinders  the  mass  of  the  liver  is  gradually 
formed.  The  original  diverticulum  from  the  duodenum  forms  the  common  bile- 
duct,  and  from  this  the  cystic  duct  and  gall-bladder  arise  as  a  solid  outgrowth  which 
later  acquires  a  lumen.  The  opening  of  the  common  duct  is  at  first  in  the  ventral 
wall  of  the  duodenum;  later,  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  gut,  the  opening  is  carried 
to  the  left  and  then  dorsalward  to  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  adult. 

As  the  liver  undergoes  enlargement,  both  it  and  the  ventral  mesogastrium  of 
the  fore-gut  are  gradually  diiferentiated  from  the  septum  transversum;  and  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  latter  the  liver  projects  downward  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  By  the  growth  of  the  liver  the  ventral  mesogastrium  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  anterior  forms  the  falciform  and  coronary  ligaments,  and  the 
posterior  the  lesser  omentum.  About  the  third  month  the  liver  almost  fills  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  its  left  lobe  is  nearly  as  large  as  its  right.  From  this  period 
the  relative  development  of  the  liver  is  less  active,  more  especially  that  of  the  left 
lobe,  which  actually  undergoes  some  degeneration  and  becomes  smaller  than  the 
right;  but  up  to  the  end  of  fetal  life  the  liver  remains  relatively  larger  than  in 
the  adult. 


OrfjtcM  of  t'nJroIo&iJiir  veina 
Flo.  lose. — LeaDtudiiwl  HctioD  of  k  haiKtlii  nin.  Tio.  1090. — Loncitudiiial  •aotiaa  ot  &  naaU  iionaJ  ni 

(Afur  Kiamu.)  ukd  cuul.    (After  Klernka.) 

VmbbIb  tnd  NBrTM.— The  veaBek  conoected  with  the  liver  are:  the  hopatic  Ut«T7.  the  poiti) 
T«ln,  and  the  hepktie  vaiiia. 

The  hapfttio  uter;  and  portal  T«iii,  accompanied  by  Dumeroua  nerves,  wceud  to  the  p«tai 
between  the  layera  ot  the  lesser  omentum.  The  Mie  dud  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  dtacend 
from  the  porta  between  the  layers  of  the  same  omentum.  The  relative  podticms  of  the  Ihra 
structures  are  aa  follows:  the  bile  duct  lies  to  the  right,  the  hepatic  artery  to  the  left,  and  11m 
portal  vein  behind  and  between  the  other  two.  They  are  enveloped  in  a  loose  areolar  tissue,  tbt 
flbnnu  caiwale  ot  QUiMin,  whirh  accompanies  the  vessels  in  their  course  through  the  poital 
canals  in  the  interior  of  the  organ  (Fig.  1090). 

The  hepatic  veliu  (Fig.  1089]  convey  the  blood  from  the  liver,  and  are  described  on  page  5W- 
They  have  very  little  cellular  investment,  and  what  there  ifl  binds  their  parietee  closely  tc  ib( 
walla  of  the  canals  through  which  they  run;  bo  that,  on  section  of  the  organ,  they  remain  wideli 
open  and  are  solitary,  and  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein, 
which  are  more  or  less  collapsed,  and  always  accompanied  by  an  artery  and  duct. 

The  lymphatic  VMteli  of  the  liver  are  described  on  page  711. 

The  norret  of  the  liver,  derived  from  the  left  vagus  and  sympathetic,  enter  at  the  porta  snd 
accompany  the  vessels  and  ducts  to  the  interlobular  spaces.    Here,  acoording  to  Kcxolkow,  the 
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Fia.  1091.— SutiOD  of  inje«t*d  liver  C<1dc)' 

Stmeton  of  th«  Livei.— The  subaUnce  of  the  liver  ia  oompoaed  o(  lobules,  held  together  by 
*a  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue,  in  which  ramify  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  duels,  hepatic  artery, 
hepatic  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves;  the  whole  being  invested  by  a  serous  and  a  tibrouB  coat. 

The  leronl  eut  (tunica  serosa)  ia  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and  investa  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  organ.    It  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  fibrous  coat. 

The  flbnnu  coat  {capxula  fibrota 
[Gliwoni];  artolar  coat)  lies  beneath 
the  serous  investment,  and  covers 
the  entire  surface  of  the  organ.  It 
is  difficult  of  demonstration,  excepts 
ing  where  the  serous  coat  is  defi- 
cient. At  the  porta  it  is  continuous 
with  the  fibrous  capsule  of  Glisson, 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  organ  with 
the  areolar  tissue  separating  the 
lobulea.  Column  of  I 

The  lobules   {lobuH   kepatU)  form  '"'* 

the  chief  roaee  of  the  hepatic  sub-     ^'''erkimUir 
stance;  they  may  be  seen  either  on  Inlralobul 

the  surface  of  the  organ,  or  by  mak- 
ing a  section  through  the  gland,  as 
small  granular  bodies,  about  the  size 
of  a  millet-seed,  measuring  from  1  to 
2.S  mm.  in  diameter.    In  the  human  Sublo 

subject  their  outlines  are  very  irreg- 
ular; but  in  some  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals (for  example,  the  pig)  they  are 

well-defined,     and,     when     divided  Fia,  1092.— A  vncls  lobuls  ot  the  livsr  of  k  pii.     X  so. 

transversely,  have  polygonal  out- 
lines. The  bases  of  the  lobules  are  clustered  around  the  smallest  radicles  (tublobular)  ot  the 
hepatic  veins,  to  which  each  ia  connected  (Fig.  1089)  by  means  of  s  email  branch  which  issues 
from  the  center  of  the  lobule  (intralobular).  The  remaining  part  of  the  surface  of  each  lobule 
is  imperfectly  isolated  from  the  surrounding  lobules  by  a  thin  stratum  of  areolar  tissue,  in 
which  is  contained  a  plexus  of  vessels,  the  IntwlobuUr  plaxiu,  and  ducts.  In  some  animals,  as 
the  pig,  the  lobules  are  completely  isolated  from  one  another  by  the  interlobular  areolar  tiaaue 
(Fig.  1092). 

If  one  of  the  sublobular  veins  be  laid  open,  the  bases  of  the  lobules  may  be  seen  through  the 
thin  wall  ot  the  vem  on  which  they  rest,  arranged  in  a  form  resembling  a  tesselated  pavement, 

I  fiBluley.  Anal.,  Au«.,  8,  1893;  MuCitUuiii.  A.  B„  QuMl.  Jour.  Micr,  6a..  1887.  27:  AUem,  An»t.,  Aug.  25,  190t. 
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the  center  of  each  polygonal  space  preeeDtiiig  a  minute  aperture,  the  mouth  of  an  intrak4>ulu 
vein  (Fig.  1089)- 

MieroKoyie  Appearance  (Fig.  1002). — Each  lobule  conaiats  of  a  mass  of  cells,  bepfttic  ceUi, 
arranged  in  irregular  radiating  columns  between  which  are  the  blood  chauiels  (linutoids).  Thue 
convey  the  blood  from  the  ciroumference  to  the  center  of  the  lobule,  and  end  in  the  intaialobnlu 
rsln,  which  runs  through  its  center,  to  open  at  its  base  into  one  of  the  snblobnUr  reiu.  Between 
the  cells  Biip  also  the  minute  bile  capillariee.  Therefore,  in  the  lobule  there  are  all  the  essoiUilB 
of  a  secreting  gland;  that  is  to  say:  (1)  celli,  by  which  the  secretion  is  formed;  (2)  bloodTeudi, 
in  close  relation  with  the  cells,  containing  the  blood  from  which  the  secretion  is  derived;  (3) 
dncts,  by  which  the  secretion,  when  formed,  is  carried  away. 

1.  The  hepatic  ctlU  are  polyhedral  in  form.  They  vary  in  siie  from  12  to  25^  in  diameto'. 
They  contain  one  or  sometimes  two  distinct  nuclei.  The  nucleus  exhibits  an  intranuclear  net- 
work and  one  or  two  refractile  nucleoli.  The  cells  usually  contain  granules;  some  of  which  ue 
protoplasmic,  whileothers  consist  ofglycogen,  fat,  or  an  iron  compound.  In  the  lower  vntebrates, 
e.  g.,  frog,  the  cells  are  arranged  in  tubes  with  the  bile  duct  forming  the  limien  and  bloodvcsseli 
extonally.  According  to  DeUpine,  evidences  of  this  arrangeoHstt  can  be  found  in  the  humaii 
liver. 

2.  The  BloodveaselM. — The  blood  in  the  c^illary  plexus  around  the  liver  cells  is  brought  to 
the  liver  principally  by  the  portal  vein,  but  also  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  hepatic  artery. 

The  hepatic  artery,  entering  the  liver  at  the  porta  with  the  portal  vein  and  bepistic  duct, 
ramifies  with  these  vessels  through  the  portal  canals.  It  gives  oEF  Taginal  branches,  which  ramif; 
in  the  fibrous  capsule  of  Glisaon,  and  appear  to  be  destined  chiefly  for  the  nutrition  of  the  costs 
of  the  vessels  and  ducts.  It  also  gives  off  e^l6lll*r  branches,  which  reach  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  ending  in  its  fibrous  coat  in  stellate  plexuses.  Finally,  it  gives  off  interlobnlar  brandiec, 
which  form  a  plexus  oulaide  each  lobule,  to  supply  the  walls  of  the  interlobular  veins  and  the 
accompanying  bile  ducts.  From  this  plexus  lobular  branches  ent«r  the  lobule  and  end  in  the 
net-work  of  sinusoids  between  the  cells. 

The  portal  vein  also  enters  at  the  porta,  and  runs  tlu^iugh  the  portal  canals  (Fig.  1093), 
enclosed  in  GUeaon'a  capsule,  dividing  in  its  course  into  branches,  which  finally  break  up  inlos 
plexus,  the  iBtorlobiilar  pluiu,  in  the  interlobular  spaces.    These  branches  receive  the  vaginal 

and  capsular  veins,  oorreepond- 
ing  to  the  vaginal  and  capsular 
branches  of  the  hepatic  artery. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  tbe 
blood  carried  to  the  liver  by  the 
portal  vein  and  hepatic  artei; 
ivmoAoiM:  finds  its  way  into  the  interkA)- 
vaad  "^   plexus.    From   this  plexus 

thcblood  is  carried  into  the  lobule 
by  fine  branches  which  cMiverge 
from  the  circumfu^nce  to  the 


Fio.  1093.— Section 


u  iHHiiil  cuuil  a(  pi 


center  of  the  lobule,  and  are  connected  by  transverse  branches  (Fig.  1001}.  The  walls  of  these 
small  vessels  are  incomplete  so  that  the  blood  is  brought  into  direct  relationship  with  the  livo- 
cells.  The  lining  endothelium  consists  of  irregularly  branched,  disconnected  cells  (sfeUote  edit  of 
Kupfer).  Moreover,  according  to  Herring  and  Simpson,  minute  channels  penetrate  the  hverceife 
themselves,  conveying  the  constituents  of  the  blood  into  their  substance.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
blood  capillaries  of  the  liver  lobule  differ  structurally  from  capillaries  elsewhere.  Developmectally 
they  are  formed  by  the  growth  of  the  columns  of  liver  cells  into  large  blood  spaces  or  sinuses, 
wid  hence  they  have  received  the  name  of  "sinusoids."    Arrived  at  the  center  of  the  lobule. 
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the  ainusoidB  empty  themselves  into  one  vein,  of  conaiderable  size,  which  nuu  down  the 
center  of  the  lobule  from  apex  to  base,  and  is  called  the  tntnlobnlkr  Tstai.  At  the  baae  of 
the  lobule  this  vein  opens  directly  into  the  snblobal&r  Tain,  with  which  the  lobule  is  con- 
nected.  The  Bublobular  .veins  unite  to  form  larger  and  larger  trunks,  and  end  at  last  in  the 
hepatic  veins,  these  converge  to  form  three  large  trunks  which  Open  into  the  inferior  vena  cava 
while  that  vessel  is  situated  in  its  fossa  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver. 

3.  The  bile  dncts  commence  by  little  passages  in  the  liver  cells  which  communicate  with 
canaliculi  termed  intercellnUr  blUary  paaufss  QnU  capillaries).  These  passages  are  merely 
little  channels  or  spaces  left  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  two  cells,  or  in  the  angle  where 
three  or  more  liver  cells  meet  (Fig.  1094),  and  they  are  always  separated  from  the  blood  capil- 
laries by  at  least  half  the  width  of  a.  liver  cell.  The  channels  thus  formed  radiate  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lobule,  and  open  into  the  interlobular  bile  ducta  which  run  in  Glisson's  capsule, 
accompanying  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery  (Fig.  1093).  These  join  with  Oth»  ducts  to 
-form  two  main  trunks,  which  leave  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure,  and  by  their  union  form 
the  hepatle  duct. 

Struclure  of  the  Ihicls.^Tbe  walla  of  the  biliary  ducts  consist  of  a  connective-tissue  coat,  in 
which  are  muscle  cells,  arranged  both  circularly  and  longitudinally,  and  an  epithelial  layer, 
consisting  of  short  columnar  cells  resting  on  a  distinct  basement  membrane. 

Ezeretor;  Apparatus  of  the  Liver. — The  excretory  apparatus  of  the  liver  con- 
sists of  (1)  the  hepatic  duct,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  main  ducts,  which 
pass  out  of  the  liver  at  the  porta;  (2)  the  fall- 
bladder,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  bile; 
(3)  the  crstic  dact,  or  the  duct  of  the  gall-blad- 
der; and  (4)  the  common  bile  duct,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts. 

The  Hepatic  Duct  (ductvs  hepatiem). — ^Two 
main  trunks  of  nearly  equal  siz^  issue  from  ^ 

the  liver  at  the  porta,  one  from  the  right,  the 
other  from  the  left  lobe;  these  unite  to  form 
the  hepatic  duct,  which  passes  downward  and 
to  the  right  for  about  4  cm.,"between  the  layers 
of  the  lesser  omentum,  where  it  is  joined  at 
an  acute  angle  by  the  cystic  duct,  and  so  forms 
the  common  bile  duct.  The  hepatic  duct  is 
accompanied  by  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal 
vein. 

The  Qall-bladder  {vesica  fellea)  (Fig.  1095). 
— The  gall-bladder  is  a  conical  or  pear-shaped 
musculomembranous  sac,  lodged  in  a  fossa  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver, 
and  extending  from  near  the  right  extremity  of 
the  porta  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  organ.  It 
is  from  7  to  1 0  cm.  in  length,  2 .5  cm.  in  breadth  at 
its  widest  part,  and  holds  from  30  to  35  c.c.  It  is 
divided  into  a  fundus,  body,  and  neck.  The 
fundos,  or  broad  extremity,  is  directed  down- 
ward, forward,  and  to  the  right,  and  projects 
beyond  the  anterior  border  of  the.  liver;  the 
body  and  neck  are  directed  upward  and  back- 
ward to  the  left.  The  upper  siu-face  of  the  gall- 
bladder is  attached  to  the  liver  by  connective 
tissue  and  vessels.  The  under  surface  is  covered  by  peritoneum,  which  is  reflected 
on  to  it  from  the  surface  of  the  liver.  Occasionally  the  whole  of  the  organ  is 
invested  by  the  serous  membrane,  and  is  then  connected  to  the  liver  by  a  kind 
of  mesentery, 

Belattons. — The  body  is  in  relation,  by  its  upper  surface,  with  the  liver;  by  its  under  surface, 
with  the  commencement  of  the  transverse  colon;  and  farther  back  usually  with  the  upper  end 
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of  the  deeceodiDg  portion  of  the  duodoDum,  but  aometimee  with  the  euperior  portioii  of  the 
duodenum  or  pyloric  end  of  the  itomach.  The  tondiu  ia  completely  invested  by  periumeum; 
it  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  abdominal  parietee,  immediately  below  the  ninth  costal  car- 
tilage; behind  with  the  tranaverae  colon.  The  neck  ia  narrow,  and  curves  upon  itself  like  the 
letter  6;  at  its  point  of  connection  with  the  cyntic  duct  it  preaenta  a  well-^narked  conBtriction. 

Cbltmniar  eiiillulium 


Fio.  lOM,— Tt»Ii»»m«  •sctioo  of  i»ll-bliidd«r. 

8toiictiu«(  Fig.   10!M). — ^The  gall-bladder  consista  of  three  coata:  101001, 
moeoiui. 

The  extenitl  or  serou  eut  (tunica  mrota  veiiea  feUem)  ia  doived  from  the  p^toneun;  il 
completely  inveeta  the  fundus,  but  covera  the  body  and  neck  only  on  their  under  surfaces. 

The  flbromoiciilar  coat  {tuniea  mtiteaUmt  vetica  /cUok),  a  thin  but  strong  layer  formic^  the 
frame-work  of  the  sac,  consists  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  which  interlaces  in  all  directions,  and  is 
mixed  with  plain  muscular  fibers,  disposed  clue6y  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  a  few  nuuiiiig 
traneveraely.  ' 

The  internal  or  mneoua  eokt  {tunica  muoota  vetiemfellea)  is  loosely  connected  with  the  fibcoug 
layer.  It  is  generally  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  is  elevated  into  minute  rugte.  Opposite 
the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  the  mucous  membrane  projecta  inward  in  the  fonn  of  obUque  ridges 
or  folds,  forming  a  Bori:  of  spiral  valve. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  continuous  through  the  hepatic  duct  with  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  and  through  the  common  bile  duct  with  the  mucous  membnne  of 
the  duodenum.  It  ia  covered  with  columnar  epithelium,  and  secretes  mucin;  in  some  animnb 
it  secretes  a  nucleaprotein  instead  of  mucin. 

The  Cyitic  Dnct  {dwAus  cyslieus). — The  cystic  duct  about  4  cm.  long,  runs  back- 
ward, downward,  and  to  the  left  from  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  joins  the 
hepatic  duct  to  form  the  conmion  bile  duct.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  its 
interior  is  thrown  into  a  series  of  crescentic  folds,  from  five  to  twelve  in  number, 
similar  to  those  foiuid  in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder.  ■  They  project  into  the  duct 
in  regular  succession,  and  are  directed  obliquely  around  tiie  tube,  presenting 
much  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  spiral  valve.  When  the  duct  is  distended, 
the  spaces  between  the  folds  are  dilated,  so  as  to  give  to  its  exterior  a  twisted 
appearance. 

The  Common  Bile  Duct  (dvctiu  choledochus). — ^The  common  bile  duct  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts;  it  is  about  7.5  cm.  long,  and  of  the 
diameter  of  a  goose-quill. 

It  descends  along  the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum  behind  the  superior 
portion  of  the  duodenum,  in  front  of  the  portal  vein,  and  to  the  right  of  the  hepatic 
artery;  it  then  runs  in  a  groove  near  the  right  border  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
head  of  the  pancreas;  here  it  is  situated  in  front  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  is 
occasionally  completely  imbedded  in  the  pancreatic  substance.  At  its  terminatioD 
it  lies  for  a  short  distance  along  the  right  side  of  the  terminal  part  of  the  pancreatic 
duct  and  passes  with  it  obliquely  between  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats.    The 
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two  ducts  unite  and  open  by  a  common  orifice  upon  the  summit  of  the  duodenal 
papilla,  situated  at  the  medial  side  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum,  a 
little  below  its  middle  and  about  7  to  10  cm.  from  the  pylorus  (Fig.  1100).  ITie 
short  tube  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  ducts  is  dilated  into  an  ampulla,  the 
"a  at  Tster. 


Straetnre. — The  coats  of  the  lai^e  biliary  ducts  are  an  eztonul  or  flbtouB,  and  an  Jiit«nul  or 
mocoiu.  The  flbions  coat  is  compoeed  of  strong  fibroareolar  tissue,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
muscular  tissue,  arranged,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  circular  manner  around  the  duct.  Themnconi 
eCMit  19  continuoua  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  hepatic  ducts  and  gall-bladder,  and  also  with 
'that  of  the  duodenum;  and,  like  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  structures,  its  epithelium  is  of 
Om  columnar  variety.  It  is  provided  with  numerous  mucous  glands,  which  are  lobulated  and 
open  by  minute  orificM  scattered  irregularly  in  the  larger  ducts. 

The  Pancreas  (Figs.  1097, 1098). 

The  pancreas  is  a  compound  racemose  gland,  analogous  in  its  structures  to  the 
salivary  glands,  though  softer  and  less  compactly  arranged  than  those  organs. 
Its  secretion,  the  pancreatic  juice,  carried  by  iJie  pancreatic  duct  to  the  duodeniun, 
is  an  important  digestive  fluid.  In  addition  the  pancreas  has  an  important  internal 
secretion,  probably  elaborated  by  the  cells  of  Langerhans,  which  is  taken  up  by 
the  blood  stream  and  is  concerned  with  sugar  metabolism.   It  is  long  and  irregularly 

Stdiu  abdominis  Ei^Uh  eoOal  enrtiiage 


Abdominai  aorta  3^ 

Pia.  1007. — Ttuamtat  10111100  tbioiili  Clw  middls  at  tha  fint  lumbu  vi 


prismatic  in  shape;  its  right  extremity,  being  broad,  is  called  the  head,  and  is  con- 
nected to  the  main  portion  of  the  organ,  or  body,  by  a  slight  constriction,  the  neck; 
while  its  left  extremity  gradually  tapers  to  form  the  tail.  It  is  situated  transversely 
across  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  at  the  back  of  the  epigastric  and  left 
hypochondriac  regions.  Its  length  varies  from  12.5  to  15  cm.,  and  its  weight  from 
60  to  100  gm. 
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Kfllatlotis. — ^The  Hatd  {caput  pancreatis)  is  flattened  from  before  backw&rd,  and 
is  lodged  within  the  curve  of  the  duodenum.  Its  upper  border  is  overlapped  by  th« 


Fio.  1008. — Th«  duodniuni  niui  p) 


superior  part  of  the  duodenum  and  ita  lower  overlaps  the  horizontal  part;  its  right 
and  left  borders  overlap  in  front,  and  insinuate  themselves  behind,  the  descending 

SujierhT  meaerUeric  artery 


D  behind.     (From  modal  b: 


and  ascending  parts  of  the  duodenum  respectively.    The  angle  of  junction  of  the 
lower  and  left  lateral  borders  forms  a  prolongation,  termed  the  imcinate  process.  In 


i- 
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the  groove  between  the  duodenum  and  the  right  lateral  and  lower  borders  in  front 
are  the  anastomosing  superior  and  inferior  pancreaticoduodenal  arteries;  the  com- 
mon bile  duct  descends  behind,  close  to  the  right  border,  to  its  termination  in  the 
descending  part  of  the  duodenum. 

Anterior  Surface. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  right  half  of  this  surface  is  in  contact 
with  the  transverse  colon,  only  areolar  tissue  intervening.  From  its  upper  part 
the  neck  springs,  its  right  limit  being  marked  by  a  groove  for  the  gastroduodenal 
artery.  The  lower  part  of  the  right  half,  below  the  transverse  colon,  is  covered 
by  peritoneum  continuous  with  the  inferior  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon, 
and  is  in  contact  with  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine.  The  superior  mesenteric 
artery  passes  down  in  front  of  the  left  half  across  the  imcinate  process;  the  superior 
mesenteric  vein  runs  upward  on  the  right  side  of  the  artery  and,  behind  the  neck, 
joins  with  the  lienal  vein  to  form  the  portal  vein. 

Posterior  Surface. — ^The  posterior  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  the  common  bile  duct,  the  renal  veins,  the  right  cms  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  aorta. 

The  Neck  springs  from  the  right  upper  portion  of  the  front  of  the  head.  It  is 
about  2.5  cm.  long,  and  is  directed  at  first  upward  and  forward,  and  then  upward 
and  to  the  left  to  join  the  body;  it  is  somewhat  flattened  from  above  downward 
and  backward.  Its  antero-superior  surface  supports  the  pylorus;  its  postero- 
inferior  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  conmiencement  of  the  portal  vein;  on  the 
right  it  is  grooved  by  the  gastroduodenal  artery. 

The  Body  (corpus  pancreatis)  is  somewhat  prismatic  in  shape,  and  has  three 
surfaces:  anterior,  posterior,  and  inferior. 

The  anterior  surface  (fades  anterior)  is  somewhat  concave;  and  is  directed  for- 
ward and  upward:  it  is  covered  by  the  postero-inferior  surface  of  the  stomach 
which  rests  upon  it,  the  two  organs  being  separated  by  the  omental  bursa.  Where 
it  joins  the  neck  there  is  a  well-marked  prominence,  the  tuber  omentale,  which 
abuts  against  the  posterior  siu^ace  of  the  lesser  omentum. 

The  posterior  surface  (fades  posterior)  is  devoid  of  peritoneum,  and  is  in  contact 
with  the  aorta,  the  lienal  vein,  the  left  kidney  and  its  vessels,  the  left  suprarenal 
gland,  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  and  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  inferior  surface  (fades  inferior)  is  narrow  on  the  right  but  broader  on  the  left, 
and  is  covered  by  peritoneum;  it  lies  upon  the  duodenojejunal  flexure  and  on  some 
coils  of  the  jejunum  ;>  its  left  extremity  rests  on  the  left  colic  flexure. 

The  superior  border  (margo  superior)  is  blunt  and  flat  to  the  right;  narrow  and 
sharp  to  the  left,  near  the  tail.  It  commences  on  the  right  in  the  omental  tuber- 
osity, and  is  in  relation  with  the  celiac  artery,  from  which  the  hepatic  artery 
courses  to  the  right  just  above  the  gland,  while  the  lienal  artery  runs  toward  the 
left  in  a  groove  along  this  border. 

The  anterior  border  (margo  anterior)  separates  the  anterior  from  the  inferior 
surface,  and  along  this  border  the  two  layers  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  diverge 
from  one  another;  one  passing  upward  over  the  anterior  surface,  the  other 
backward  over  the  inferior  surface. 

The  inferior  border  (margo  inferior)  separates  the  posterior  from  the  inferior 
surface;  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  emerge  under  its  right  extremity. 

The  Tail  (cavda  parvcreaiis)  is  narrow;  it  extends  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  gastric  surface  of  the  spleen,  lying  in  the  phrenicolienal  ligament, 
and  it  is  in  contact  with  the  left  colic  flexure. 

Birmingham  described  the  body  of  the  pancreas  as  projecting  forward  as  a  promi- 
nent ridge  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  forming  part  of  a  shelf  on  which  the 
stomach  lies.  "The  portion  of  the  pancreas  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  has  a 
very  considerable  antero-posterior  thickness;  as  a  result  the  anterior  surface  is  of 
considerable  extent;  it  looks  strongly  upward,  and  forms  a  large  and  important 
76 
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part  of  the  shelf.  As  the  pancreas  extends  to  the  left  toward  the  spleen  it  crosses 
the  upper  part  of  the  kidney,  and  is  so  moulded  on  to  it  that  the  top  of  the  kidney 
forms  an  extension  inward  and  backward  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  pancreas 
and  extends  the  bed  in  this  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extremity  of  the 
pancreas  comes  in  contact  with  the  spleen  in  such  a  way  that  the  plane  of  its 
upper  surface  runs  with  little  interruption  upward  and  backn'ard  into  the  concave 
gastric  surface  of  the  spleen,  which  completes  the  bed  behind  and  to  the  left,  and, 
running  upward,  forms  a  partial  cap  for  the  wide  end  of  the  stomach.* 

Eepatie  artery 


Fia.  1100.— TbapsQcrutioduot. 

The  FaocTMtie  Dact  {ductus  parwreatwus  [Wirgurigi];  duct  of  Wiraung)  extends 
transversely  from  left  to  right  through  the  substance  of  the  pancreas  (Fig.  1 100).  It 
commences  by  the  junction  of  the  small  ducts  of  the  lobules  situated  in  the  tail  of  the 
pancreas,  and, running  from  left  to  right  through  the  body,  it  receives  the  ducts  of  the 
various  lobules  composing  the  gland.  Considerably  augmented  in  size,  it  reaches  the 
neck,  and  turning  downward,  backward,  and  to  the  right,  it  comes  into  relation  with 
the  common  bile  duct,  which  lies  to  its  right  side;  leaving  the  head  of  the  gland, 
it  passes  very  obliquely  through  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  duodenum, 
and  ends  by  an  orifice  common  to  it  and  the  common  bile  duct  upon  the  summit 
of  the  duodena!  papilla,  situated  at  the  medial  side  of  the  descending  portion 
of  the  duodenum,  7,5  to  10  cm.  below  the  pylorus.  The  pancreatic  duct,  near  the 
duodenum,  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  quill.  Sometimes  the  pancreatic  duct 
and  the  common  bile  duct  open  separately  into  the  duodenum.  Frequently  there 
b  an  additional  duct,  which  is  given  off  from  the  pancreatic  duct  in  the  neck  oF 
the  pancreas  and  opens  into  the  duodenum  about  2.5  cm.  above  the  duodenal 
papilla.  It  receives  the  ducts  from  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  is  known  as 
the  accessory  pancreatic  dact  {duct  of  Santorini). 

Development  (Figs.  1101,  1102). — The  pancreas  is  developed  in  two  parts,  a 
dorsal  and  a  ventral.    The  former  arises  as  a  diverticulum  from  the  dorsal  aspect 
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of  the  duodenum  a  short  distance  above  the  hepatic  diverticulum,  and,  growing 
upward  and  backward  into  the  dorsal  mesogastrium,  forms  a  part  of  the  head  and 
uncinate  process  and  the  whole  of  the  body  and  tail  of  the  pancreas.  The  ventral 
part  appears  in  the  form  of  a  diverticulum  from  the  primitive  bile-duct  and  forms 
the  remainder  of  the  head  and  uncinate  process  of  the  pancreas.  The  duct  of 
the  dorsal  part  (accessory  pancraatlc  duct)  therefore  opens  independently  into  the 
duodenum,  while  that  of  the  ventral  part  (pancreatic  dact)  opens  with  the  common 
bile^luct.     About  the  sixth  week  the  two  parts  of  the  pancreas  meet  and  fuse 


BOedvel  ^' 

Fia.  1101.— Fsacnuof  a  humnnembryfxif  Sva  Fia.  1  t03.~PuicnH  of  a  humin  embryn  at  nnd  of 

WHlii.     (KollnuDD.)  nith  week.     (KollmwiiiJ 

and  a  communication  is  established  between  their  ducts.  After  this  has  occurred 
the  terminal  part  of  the  accessory  duct,  i.  e.,  the  part  between  the  duodenum  and 
the  point  of  meeting  of  the  two  ducts,  undergoes  little  or  no  enlargement,  while 
the  pancreatic  duct  increases  in  size  and  forms  the  main  duct  of  the  gland.  The 
opening  of  the  accessory  duct  into  the  duodenum  is  sometimes  obliterated,  and 
even  when  it  remains  patent  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  pancreatic  secretion 
is  conveyed  through  the  pancreatic  duct. 

Liver      Stomtuh    omcnJuni  lAvtr 


auprarena 


At  first  the  pancreas  is  directed  upward  and  backward  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  dorsal  mesogastrium,  which  give  to  it  a  complete  peritoneal  investment, 
and  its  surfaces  look  to  the  right  and  left.  With  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
stomach  the  dorsal  mesogastrium  is  drawn  downward  and  to  the  left,  and  the  right 
side  of  the  pancreas  is  directed  backward  and  the  left  forward  (Fig,  1103).  The 
right  surface  becomes  applied  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall,  and  the  peritoneum 
which  covered  it  undergoes  absorption  (Fig.  1104);  andthus,  in  the  adult,  the  gland 
appears  to  lie  behind  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Stmcture  (Fig.  1105),— In  structure,  the  pancreas  resembles  the  salivary  glands.  It  differs 
from  them,  however,  in  certain  particulars,  and  is  looser  and  softer  in  its  texture.  It  is  not 
enclosed  in  a  distinct  capsule,  but  is  surrounded  by  areolar  tissue,  which  dips  into  its  interior. 
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and  (»imecta  together  the  Ttirious  lobules  of  which  it  is  composed.  B^b  lobule,  like  the  lobuhe 
of  the  solivEuy  glands,  consietaof  one  of  the  ultimate  ratnifica,tion3  of  the  main  duct,  ending  in  a 
Qumber  of  cecal  pouches  or  alveoli,  which  are  tubular  and  somewhat  convoluted.  The  minute 
duota  connected  with  the  ^veoli  are  narrow  and  lined-  with  flatt«ied  cells.    Tbe  alveoli  are 


Fla.  1104.— Seotion  tbrauih  uma  reiion  u  in  Fie.  1 103,  at  end  ol  tbird  montb.     (ToldL) 

almost  completely  iillcd  with  secreting  cells,  bo  that  scarcely  any  lumen  is  visible.  In  some 
animals  spindle-t^ped  cells  occupy  the  center  of  the  alveolus  and  are  known  as  the  csntio- 
Kiuai  cells  of  Langerhans.  These  are  prolongations  of  the  terminal  ducts.  The  true  aecretiiie 
cells  which  linn  the  wall  of  tbe  alveolus  are  very  characteristic.  They  are  columnar  in  shape 
and  present  two  zones:  an  outer  one,  clor 
Alvroliti  and  finely  striated  next  the  basement  mem- 

brane, and  an  inner  granular  one  next  tbe 
lumen.  In  hardened  specimens  the  outer 
tone  stains  deeply  with  various  dyes,  where- 
as the  inner  cone  stains  slightly.  During 
activity  the  granular  Kone  gradually  dimin- 
ishes in  size,  and  when  exhausted  is  only 
seen  as  a  small  area  next  to  the  lumen. 
During  the  resting  stages  it  gradually  in- 
creaaes  until  it  forms  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  cell.  In  some  of  the  secreting  cells 
of  the  pancreas  is  a  spherical  man,  stain- 
ing more  eaaily  than  the  rest  of  Qa  ceO; 
this  is  termed  the  parannclmu,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  extension  from  the  nucleus. 
The  connective  tissue  between  the  alveoh 
presents  in  certain  parts  collections  of  cells, 
which  are  termed  intonlTOolai  cell  ialett 
(iilands  of  Langerhane) .  The  cells  of  the« 
Stain  lightly  with  hematoxylin  or  caimine, 
Fia.  1106— eoiitionofp«noniMofdo«.    X  2*0.  and  are  more  or  less  polyhedral  in  shape, 

forming  a  net-work  in  which  ramify  many 
capillaries.  There  are  two  main  types  of  cell  in  the  islets,  distinguished  as  A-eells  and  B-cdb 
according  to  the  special  staining  reactions  of  the  granules  they  contain.  The  cell  islets  have 
been  supposed  to  produce  the  internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas  which  is  necessary  for  caibo- 
hydrate  metabolism,  but  numerous  researches  have  so  far  failed  to  elucidate  their  real  function. 
The  walls  of  the  pancreatic  duct  are  thin,  consisting  of  two  coats,  an  external  fibrous  and  an 
internal  mucous;  the  latter  is  sm6oth,  and  furnished  near  its  termination  with  a  few  scattered 
follicles. 

Tessela  and  Herrei.— The  arteriei  of  the  pancreas  are  derived  from  the  lienal,  and  the 
pancreaticoduodenal  branches  of  the  hepatic  and  superior  mesenteric.  Its  Tains  open  into  the 
lienal  and  superior  mesenteric  veins.  Its  lyny^hatics  are  described  on  page  711.  Ita  aerret  we 
filaments  from  the  lienal  plexus. 

THE  UBOGENITAL  APPARATUS   (APPAAATUB  UBOOENITALIS; 
UBOOENITAL  OKOANS). 

The  urogenital  apparatus  consists  of  (a)  the  nrinarj  organs  for  the  secretiOD 
and  discharge  of  the  urine,  and  (&]  the  K^tal  organs,  which  are  coucerned  with 
the  process  of  reproduction. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UBIHABT  AND  OENERATITE  ORGANS. 

The  urinary  and  generative  organs  are  developed  from  the  intermediate  cell- 
mass  which  is  situated  between  the  primitive  segments  and  the  lateral  plates  of 
mesoderm.  The  permanent  organs  of  the  adult  are  preceded  by  a  set  of  structures 
which  are  purely  embryonic,  and  which  with  the  exception  of  the  ducts  disappear 
almost  entirely  before  the  end  of  fetal  life.  These  embryonic  structiu^s  are  on 
either  side;  the  ptonepbroB,  the  mestmepbroa,  the  metanephros,  and  the  Wolffian  and 
MUlerian  ducts.  The  pronephros  disappears  very  early;  the  structural  elements 
of  the  mesonephros  mostly  degenerate,  but  in  their  place  is  developed  the  genitaJ 
gland  in  association  with  which  the  Wolffian  duct  remains  as  the  duct  of  the  male 
genital  gland,  the  Miillerian  as  that  of  the  female;  some  of  the  tubules  of  the 
metanephros  form  part  of  the  permanent  kidney. 

The  Pronephros  and  Wolffian  Dact. — ^In  the  outer  part  of  the  intermediate 
cell-mass,  immediately  imder  the  ectoderm,  in  the  region  from  the  fifth  cervical  to 
the  third  thoracic  segments,  a  series  of  short  evaginations  from  each  segment  grows 
dorsalward  and  extends  caudalward,  fusing  successively  from  before  backward  to 
form  the  pronephric  duct.  This  continues  to  grow  caudalward  until  it  opens  into 
the  ventral  part  of  the  cloaca;  beyond  the  pronephros  it  is  termed  the  Wolffian  duct. 

The  original  evaginations  form  a  series  of  transverse  tubules  each  of  which  com- 
municates by  means  of  a  funnel-shaped  ciliated  opening  with  the  celomic  cavity, 
and  in  the  course  of  each  duct  a  glomerulus  also  is  developed.  A  secondary 
glomerulus  is  formed  ventral  to  each  of  these,  and  the  complete  group  constitutes 
the  pronephioa.    The  pronephros  unde^oes  rapid  atrophy  and  disappears. 


Fro.  1100.— 8«0tloii  of  tha  urDg»iiit&l  fold  ol  a  chick  embryo  ol  tin  fourth  day.     (Wsldeyar.) 

The  Mesonephros,  Miillerian  Dact,  and  Genital  Gland. — On  the  medial  side  of 
the  Wolffian  duct,  from  the  sixth  cervical  to  the  third  lumbar  segments,  a  series 
of  tubules,  the  Wolffian  tnbnles  (Fig.  1106),  is  developed;  at  alater  stage  in  develop- 
ment they  increase  in  number  by  outgrowths  from  the  original  tubules.  These 
tubules  first  appear  as  solid  masses  of  cells,  which  later  become  hollowed  in  the 
center;  one  end  grows  toward  and  finally  opens  into  the  Wolffian  duct,  the  other 
dilates  and  is  invaginated  by  a  tuft  of  capillary  bloodvessels  to  form  a  glomerulus. 
The  tubules  collectively  constitute  the  meaonephros  or  Wolffian  body  (Figs.  986, 
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1107).  By  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  this  body  forms  an  elongated  spindle-shaped 
structure,  termed  the  oncenital  fold  (Fig.  1106),  which  projects  into  the  celomic 
cavity  at  the  side  of  the  dorsal  mesentery,  reaching  from  the  septum  transversum 
in  front  to  the  fifth  Imubar  segment  behind;  in  this  fold  the  reproductive  glands  are 
developed.  The  Wolffian  bodies  persist  and  form  the  permanent  kidneys  in  fishes 
and  amphibians,  but  in  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  they  atrophy  and  for  the 
most  part  disappear  coincidently  with  the  development  of  the  permanent  kidneys. 
The  atrophy  begins  during  the  sixth  or  seventh  week  and  rapidly  proceeds,  so  that 
by  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month  only  the  ducts  and  a  few  of  the  tubules  remain. 
In  the  male  the  Wolffian  duct  persists, 
t  and  forms  the  tube  of  the  epididymis,  the 

ductus  deferens  and  the  ejaculatory  duct, 
while  the  seminal  vesicle  arises  during  the 
third  month  as  a  lateral  diverticulum  from 
its  hinder  end.  A  large  part  of  the  head 
end  of  the  mesonephros  atrophies  and  dis- 
appears; cf  the  remainder  the  anterior 
tubules   form   the    efferent    ducts    of  the 

Pio.  HOT. — Entureed  view  from  Uio  front  o[  tin       ,      , .  u-i        »u  .      -  ^    i     t 

Igft  Wolffiu  body  befors  the  HUblishnwnt  of  tba      tCStlS;      Willie     ttie      pOStenor     tUDUJeS    STC 

tt^r'T!.b^^i^°^J^":t'i£i%-oim:^'ia'\  represented  by  the  duetuli  aberrantes, 
t;r^n^Cfa";t/;ur^^''S''»"u'rt*'Th.''durt  ^°^  ^y  thc  paradidymis,  which  is  some- 
of  MQiier,  i,  iw  upijer   (unnei-sha^  sitremiiy.     timcs    found   In   front   of   the   spermatic 

k.  Its  lover  end,  urmidbtiDjc  in  tbfl  UTDseiuuL  ainuA.  i         i         ■        *       i  .1. 

J.  The  (eoiui  gUod.  cord   abovc  the  head   of   the   epididymis 

(Fig.  1110,  C). 
In  the  female  the  Wolffian  bodies  and  ducts  atrophy.  The  remains  of  the 
Wolffian  tubules  are  represented  by  the  epoiiphonm  or  or^an  of  BoaenmiiUar,  and 
the  paioSpboron,  two  small  collections  of  rudimentary  blind  tubules  which  are 
situated  in  the  mesosalpinx  (Fig.  1108).  The  lower  part  of  the  Wolffian  duct 
disappears,  while  the  upper  part  persists  as  the  longitudinal  duct  of  the  epoophoron 
or  dnct  of  Oiutner'  (Fig.  1110,  £). 


Fio.  1108.— Brawl  linmeut  of  sdull.  «howliiK  epoophoroB.  (From  Fure.  ■[tor  Kobelt.)  o,  a.  Ei»6pbaroa  fimwd 
from  tbauppetpBrtof  the  Wolffiinbody.  b.  Remuns  of  the  uppermost  tubes  aanietinia  fonniiic  uppendiM.  c.  Middle 
•eC  of  tubes.  <f.  Some  lover  >trophi«f  tubes,  c.  Atrophied  remains  of  the  WolffisD  dun.  /.  The  teimiiuil  bnlb  or 
hydatid.    A.  The  uurina  tube,  onVnaUy  the  duct  of  .Mailer,    i.  Appendix  attached  to  the  eitremit]',    t.  Theorur- 

The  AOiUeilan  Dncts. — Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Wolffian  ducts  a 
second  pair  of  ducts  is  developed;  these  are  named  the  Hiilleriui  dncts.  Each 
arises  on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  corresponding  Wolffian  duct  as  a  tubular  invag- 

■  Berry  Hart  (op.  at )  has  described  the  Wolffian  ducts  as  ending  at  theaila  of  tbe  future  hymen  in  bulbous  en 

ments.  which  he  has  oained  the  Wolffian  bulbt:  and  bu1«  that  thehyiaen  i<  formed  bv  then  bulbi.  ■'s'-'--'  >- 

iovolutiOQ  from  below  of  the  rcllg  lining  the  unwreDitBl  einus.  "    He  further  believes  Ibat  "the  lower  tl 

that  "the  epithelial  lining  of  the  vaiina  is  derived  from  tbe  Wolffian  bulbs."    He  also  resurla  tbee« 
of  the  mole  urethra  as  being  formed  from  the  tower  part  of  lbs  WoUEan  ducta. 
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m&tion  of  the  cells  lining  the  celom  (Fig.  1106).  The  orifice  of  the  invagination 
remains  patent,  and  undergoes  enlargement  and  modification  to  form  the  abdomi- 
nal ostium  of  the  uterine  tube.  The  ducts  pass  backward  lateral  to  the  WolflSan 
ducts,  but  toward  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo  they  cross  to  the  medial  side 
of  these  ducts,  and  thus  come  to  lie  side  by  side  between  and  behind  the  latter — 
the  four  ducts  forming  what  is  termed  the  (enital  cord  (Fig.  1109).  The  Miillerian 
ducts  end  in  an  epithelial  elevation,  the  Miillerian  eminence,  on  the  ventral  part  of 
the  cloaca  between  the  orifices  of  the  Wolffian 

ducts;  at  a  lat^r  date  they  open  into  the  cloaca  Malkrian  ducu 

in  this  situation. 

In  the  male  the  Miillerian  ducts  atrophy, 
but  traces  of  their  anterior  ends  are  repre- 
sented by  the  awendices  testis  {hydaiidt  of 
MoTgagni),  while  their  terminal  fused  portions 
form  the  utriculus  in  the  floor  of  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra  (Fig.  1110,  C). 

In  the  female  the  Miillerian  ducts  persist  li 
and  undergo  further  development.  The  por-  * 
tions  which  lie  in  the  genital  core  fuse  to  form 
the  uterus  and  vagina;  the  parts  in  front  of 
this  cord  remain  separate,  and  each  forms 
the  corresponding  uterine  tube — the  abdomi- 
nal   ostium    of    which    is    developed    from    the  Fio-IIOB.— Dro(iBni«liiiiuaollemBlehuini«i 

anterior  extremity  of  the  original  tubular  in-  (p^omm'^by  KSibet)'"  "*  "'"  ™^  "^^ 
vagination from  the  celom  (Fig.  1110,  li).    The 

fusion  of  the  Miillerian  ducts  begins  in  the  third  month,  and  the  septum  formed 
by  their  fused  medial  walls  disappears  from  below  upward,  and  thus  the  cavities 
of  the  vagina  and  uterus  are  produced.  About  the  fifth  month  an  annular  con- 
striction marks  the  position  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  after  the  sixth  month 
the  walls  of  the  uterus  begin  to  thicken.  For  a  time  the  vagina  is  represented  by  a 
solid  rod  of  epithelial  cells.  A  ring-like  outgrowth  of  this  epithelium  occurs  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  uterus  and  marks  the  future  vaginal  forniees;  about  the  fifth 
or  sixth  month  the  lumen  of  the  vagina  is  produced  by  the  breaking  down  of  the 
central  cells  of  the  epithelium.  The  hymen  represents  iJie  remains  of  the  Miillerian 
eminence. 

OenitBl  OUnds. — ^The  first  appearance  of  the  genital  gland  is  essentially  the 
same  in  the  two  sexes,  and  consists  in  a  thickening  of  the  epithelial  layer  which 
lines  the  peritoneal  cavity  on  the  medial  aide  of  the  urogenital  fold  (Fig.  1106). 
The  thick  plate  of  epithelium  extends  deeply,  pushing  before  it  the  mesoderm  and 
forming  a  distinct  projection.  This  is  termed  the  genital  ridge  (Fig.  1106),  and  from 
it  the  testis  in  the  male  and  the  ovary  in  the  female  are  developed.  At  first  the 
mesonephros  and  genital  ridge  are  suspended  by  a  common  mesentery,  but  as  the 
embryo  grows  the  genital  ridge  gradually  becomes  pinched  off  from  the  meso- 
nephros, with  which  it  is  at  first  continuous,  though  it  still  remains  connected  to 
the  remnant  of  this  body  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  mesorchiiui  or  mesorarlnm 
(Fig.  1111).  About  the  seventh  week  the  distinction  of  sex  in  the  genital  ridge 
begins  to  be  perceptible. 

The  Ovary . — ^The  ovary,  thus  formed  from  the  genital  ridge,  is  at  first  a  mass 
of  cells  derived  from  the  celomic  epithelium;  later  the  mass  is  differentiated 
into  a  central  part  or  medulla  (Fig.  1112)  covered  by  a  surface  layer,  the  {enninal 
epithelium.  Between  the  cells  of  the  germinal  epithelium  a  number  of  larger 
cells,  the  primitiTe  ova,  are  found,  and  these  are  carried  into  the  subjacent  stroma 
by  bud-like  ingrowths  (genital  cords)  of  the  germinal  epithelium  (Fig.  1113). 
The  surface  epi^elium  ultimately  forms  the  permanent  epithelial  covering  of  this 
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organ;  it  300a  loses  its  connection  with  the  central  mass,  and  a  tunica  albuginea 
develops  between  them.    The  ova  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  central 
mass;  these    are    separated  from    one 
another  by  the  growth  of  connective  „ 

tissue  in  an  irregular  manner;  each  ovum      Miuiti 

assumes  a  covering  of  connective  tissue     waijiw  jfjdntomwui. 

(follicle)  cells,  and  in  this  way  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  ovarian  follicles  are  formed 
(Fig.  1113).  According  to  Beard  the 
primitive  ova  are  early  set  apart  during 
the  segmentation  of  the  ovum  and  migrate 
into  the  germinal  ridge. 


Spinal  gcm^inn 


Sympathetfe  gangHon 
InftriorttMeaca 
Commnn  iliat  arttra 
Unter 


Waldeyer  taught  that  the  primitive  germ 
cells  are  derived  from  the  "germinal  epithe- 
hum,"  cavering  the  genitnl  ridge.  Beard,'  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  in  the  skate  they 
&re  not  derived  from  this  epithelium,  but  are 
probably  formed  during  the  later  stages  of  cell 
cleavage,  before  there  is  any  trace  of  an  embryo; 
and  a  similar  view  was  advanced  by  Nussbaum 
as  to  their  origin  in  amphibia.  Beard  says:  "At 
the  close  of  segmentation  many  of  the  future 
germ  cells  lie  in  the  eegmentatioii  cavity  just 
beneath  the  site  of  the  future  embryo,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  they  subsequently  wander  into  it." 
The  germ   cells,'  "after  they   enter  the  resting 

phase,  are  sharply  marked  off  from  the  cells  of  the  embryo  by  entire  absence  o(  mitoses  among 
them."    They  can  be  further  recogniied  by  thdr  irregular  form  and  amri>oid  processes,  and  hy 


,1, — Tnui»»stM 


UvtbUiealoTtTy 
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Fio.  Ilia.— Loogitud 
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the  fact  that  their  cytoplasm  has  do  afBnity  for  ordinary  stains,  but  aaeumes  a  brownish  tinge 
when  treated  by  osmic  acid.  The  pith  along  which  they  travel  into  the  embryo  is  a  very  definite 
one,  viz.,  "from  the  yolk  sac  upward  between  the  splanchnopleure  and  gut  in  the  hindo'  portian 
of  the  embryo."  This  pathway,  named  by  Beard  the  f«niuud  patli,  "leads  them  directly  to  the 
position  which  they  oiwht  finally  to  take  up  in  the  'germinal  ridge' or  nidus."  A  considerable 
number  apparently  never  reach  their  proper  destination,  since  "  vagrant  germ  cells  are  found  in 
all  sorts  of  places,  but  more  particularly  on  the  mesentery."  Some  of  these  may  possibly  God 
their  way  into  the  germinal  ridge;  some  probably  undei^o  atrophy,  while  others  may  pereiit 
and  become  the  seat  of  dermoid  tumors. 

Otnilal  eord 


Bhodvessfl 
Ovarian  fcUuie 


em.  1113.— 6aotioaotUieovtU7(i(*n*wly  bDrnahild.     (WildiaiH.) 

Tbft  Tftttis. — The  testis  is  developed  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  ovary.    like 

the  ovary,  in  its  earliest  stages  it  consists  of  a  central  mass  of  epithelium  covered 

by  a  surface  epithelium.    In  the  central  mass  a  series  of  cords  appear  (Fig.  1114), 

and  the  periphery  of  the  mass  is  con- 

Epithditim  verted  into  the  tunica  albuginea,  thus 

Tunica  excluding  the  surface  epithelium  from 

"l^gi""  inutrtUiat     any  part  in   the  formation   of  the 

'^  tissue  of  the  testb.    The  cords  of 

the  central  mass  run  together  toward 

the  future  hilus  and  form  a  network 

which  ultimately  becomes  the   rete 

testis.   From  the  cords  the  seminifer- 

Sitpporting  n.  ■,->  ous  tubules  are   developed,  and  be- 

edl  ^^  tween  them  connective-tissue  septa 

extend.     The    seminiferous    tubules 

become  connected  with  outgrowths 

from  the  Wolffian  body,   which,  as 

before  mentioned,  form  the  efferent 

ducts  of  the  testis. 

Descent  of  tlie  Testes. — The  testes, 
at  an  early  period  of  fetal  life,  are 
placed  at  the  back  part  of  the  ab- 
■^  ""^^b^aVcm.ni'^'Klu'.^'B'S!;^."''''™"     domlnal  cavity,   behind  the  perito- 
neum,  and   each  is   attached  by  a 
peritoneal  fold,  the  mesorchlum,  to  the  mesonephros.     From  the  front  of  the  meso- 
nephros  a  fold  of  peritoneum  termed  the  inguinal  fold  grows  fomard  to  meet  and 
fuse  with  a  peritoneal  fold,  the  infoinal  crest,  which  grows  backward  from  the 
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antero-lateral  abdominal  wall.  The  testis  thus  acquires  an  indirect  connection 
with  the  anterior  abdominal  wall;  and  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  lateral  to  these  fused  folds  is  marked  off  as  the  future  saccus  vagi- 
nalis. In  the  inguinal  crest  a  peculiar  structure,  the  gubemaculum  testis,  makes 
its  appearance.  This  is  at  first  a  slender  band,  extending  from  that  part  of  the 
skin  of  the  groin  which  afterward  forms  the  scrotum  through  the  inguinal 
canal  to  the  body  and  epididymis  of  the  testis.  As  development  advances,  the 
peritoneum  enclosing  the  gubemaculum  forms  two  folds,  one  above  the  testis 
and  the  other  below  it.  The  one  above  the  testis  is  the  plica  vascularis,  and  con- 
tains ultimately  the  internal  spermatic  vessels;  the  one  below,  the  plica  guber- 
natriz,  contains  the  lower  part  of  the  gubernaculum,  which -has  now  grown  into 
a  thick  cord;  it  ends  below  at  the  abdominal  inguinal  ring  in  a  tube  of  peritoneum, 
the  saccus  vaginalis,  which  protrudes  itself  down  the  inguinal  canal.  By  the  fifth 
month  the  lower  part  of  the  gubernaculum  has  become  a  thick  cord,  while  the 
upper  part  has  disappeared.  The  lower  part  now  consists  of  a  central  core  of 
unstriped  muscle  fiber,  and  outside  this  of  a  firm  layer  of  striped  elements,  con- 
nected, behind  the  peritoneiun,  with  the  abdominal  wall.  As  the  scrotum  develops, 
the  main  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  gubernaculum  is  carried,  with  the  skiu 
to  which  it  is  attached,  to  the  bottom  of  this  pouch;  other  bands  are  carried  to 
the  medial  side  of  the  thigh  and  to  the  perineum.  The  tube  of  peritoneum  con- 
stituting the  saccus  vaginalis  projects  itself  downward  into  the  inguinal  canal, 
and  emerges  at  the  cutaneous  inguinal  ring,  pushing  before  it  a  part  of  the  Obliquus 
internus  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Obliquus  extemus,  which  form  respectively 
the  Cremaster  muscle  and  the  intercrural  fascia.  It  forms  a  gradually  elongating 
pouch,  which  eventually  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  and  behind  this  pouch 
the  testis  is  drawn  by  the  growth  of  the  body  of  the  fetus,  for  the  gubemaculum 
does  not  grow  commensurately  with  the  growth  of  other  parts,  and  therefore 
the  testis,  being  attached  by  the  gubernaculiun  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum, 
is  prevented  from  rising  as  the  body  grows,  and  is  drawn  first  into  the  inguinal 
canal  and  eventually  into  the  scrotum.  It  seems  certain  also  that  the  guber- 
nacular  cord  becomes  shortened  as  development  proceeds,  and  this  assists  in  caus- 
ing the  testis  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum.  By  the  end  of  the  eighth  month 
the  testis  has  reached  the  scrotum,  preceded  by  the  saccus  vaginalis,  which  com- 
municates by  its  upper  extremity  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Just  before  birth 
the  upper  part  of  the  saccus  vaginalis  usually  becomes  closed,  and  this  obliteration 
extends  gradually  downward  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  testis.  The  process 
of  peritoneum  surrounding  the  testis  is  now  entirely  cut  oflf  from  the  general  peri- 
toneal cavity  and  constitutes  the  tomca  vaginalis. 

Descent  of  the  Ovaries. — In  the  female  there  is  also  a  gubernaculum,  which 
effects  a  considerable  change  in  the  position  of  the  ovary,  though  not  so  extensive 
a  change  as  in  that  of  the  testis.  The  gubernaculum  in  the  female  lies  in  contact 
with  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  and  contracts  adhesions  to  this  organ,  and  thus 
the  ovary  is  prevented  from  descending  below  this  level.  The  part  of  the  guber- 
naculum between  the  ovary  and  the  uterus  becomes  ultimately  the  proper  ligament 
of  the  ovary,  while  the  part  between  the  uterus  and  the  labium  majus  forms  the 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus.  A  pouch  of  peritoneum  analogous  to  the  saccus 
vaginalis  in  the  male  accompanies  it  along  the  inguinal  canal :  it  is  called  the  canal 
of  Nuck.  In  rare  cases  the  gubernaculum  may  fail  to  contract  adhesions  to  the 
uterus,  and  then  the  ovary  descends  through  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  labium 
majus,  and  under  these  circumstances  its  position  resembles  that  of  the  testis. 

The  Metanephros  and  the  Permanent  Kidney. — ^The  rudiments  of  the  perma- 
nent kidneys  make  their  appearance  about  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning 
of  the  second  month.  Each  kidney  has  a  two-fold  origin,  part  arising  from  the 
metanephros,  and  part  as  a  diverticulum  from  the  hind-end  of  the  Wolffian  duct. 
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close  to  where  the  latter  opens  into  the  cloaca  (Figs.  1115, 1116).  TTie  metanephros 
arises  in  the  intermediate  cell  mass,  caudal  to  the  mcsonephros,  which  it  resembles 
in  structure.  The  diverticulum  from  the  Wolffian  duct  grows  dorsalward  and 
forward  along  the  posterior  abdominal  wall,  where  its  blind  eirtremity  expands 
and  subsequently  divides  into  several  buds,  which  form  the  rudiments  of  the 
pelvis  and  calyces  of  the  kidney;  by  continued  growth  and  subdivision  it  gives 


rise  to  the  collecting  tubules  of  the  kidney.  The  proximal  portion  of  the  diver- 
ticulum becomes  the  m«ter.  The  secretory  tubules  are  developed  from  the 
metanephros,  which  is  moulded  over  the  growing  end  of  the  diverticulum  frtmi  the 
Wolffian  duct.  The  tubules  of  the  metanephros,  unlike  those  of  the  pronephros 
and  mesonephros,  do  not  open  into  the  Wolffian  duct.  One  end  expands  to  form 
a  glomerulus,  while  the  rest  of  the  tubule  rapidly  elongates  to  form  the  convoluted 
and  straight  tubules,  the  loops  of  Henle,  and  the  connecting  tubules;  these  last 
join  and  establish  communications 
TJrettr  with   the   collecting    tubules   derived 

j,^  from  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the 

diverticulum  from  the  Wolffian  duct 
Btmf'*y"  The  mesoderm  around  the  tubules  be- 

comes condensed  to  form  the  connec- 
tive tissue  of  the  kidney.  The  ureter 
opens  at  first  into  the  hind-end  of  the 
Wolffian  duct;  after  the  sixth  week  it 
separates  from  the  Wolffian  duct,  and 
opens  independently  into  the  part  of 
giantji  the  cloaca  which  ultimately  becomes 

the  bladder  (Figs.  1117,  1118). 

The  secretory  tubules   of  the  kid- 
ney become  arranged  into  p\Tamidal 
Verubr^  column     ^^^^^  ^^  lobules,  and  the  lobulated 

Flo.  1117. — Tjut  vnd  of  biunaa  embryo  ^  from  eiEht  And  ft  j...  f    j.i_        i  ■  i  ■    .        f 

b»U  to  Dine  weeks  old.    (From  model  by  Koibel.)  Condition    01     the     kldncyS     CXIStS    fOT 

some  time  after  birth,  while  traces  of 
it  may  be  found  even  in  the  adult.  The  kidney  of  the  ox  and  many  other  snimab 
remains  lobulated  throughout  life. 

The  Urinaiy  Bladder.— The  bladder  is  formed  partly  from  the  entodermai 
cloaca  and  partly  from  the  ends  of  the  Wolffian  ducts;  the  allantois  takes  no  share 
in  its  formation.  After  the  separation  of  the  rectum  from  the  dorsal  part  of  the 
cloaca  (p.  1109),  the  ventral  part  becomes  subdivided  into  three  portions:  (1)  ad 
anterior  vesico-urethral  portion,  continuous  with  the  allantois — into  this  portion  the 
Wolffian  ducts  open;  (2)  an  intermediate  narrow  channel,  the  pelvic  portion;  and 
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(3)  a  posterior  jdiallic  portion,  closed  externally  by  the  urogenital  membrane  (Fig. 
1118).  The  second  and  third  parts  together  constitute  the  urogenital  simu.  The 
vesico-urethral  portion  absorbs  the  ends  of  the  Wolffian  ducts  and  the  associated 
ends  of  the  renal  diverticula,  and  these  give  riseto  the  trigone  of  the  bladder  and 
part  of  the  prostatic  urethra.  The  remainder  of  the  vesico-urethral  portion  forms 
the  body  of  the  bladder  and  part  of  the  prostatic  urethra;  its  apex  is  prolonged  to 
theumbilicus  as  a  narrow  canal,  which  later  is  obliterated  and  becomes  the  medial 
umbilical  ligament  furachus). 


OuUt  zone-. 

Inner  ^J'<^^"'y 

Peleii  of  kidney 


,  Fio.  IIIB.— PrimitivB  kidney  uid  bluddsr,  Irom  n  reconatnictkiD.     (After  Schreinsr.) 

The  Prostate. — ^The  prostate  originally  consists  of  two  separate  portions,  each 
of  which  arises  as  a  series  of  diverticiUar  buds  from  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  uro- 
genital sinus  and  vesico-urethral  part  of  the  cloaca,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
months.  These  buds  become  tubular,  and  form  the  glandular  substance  of  the  two 
lobes,  which  ultimately  meet  and  fuse  behind  the  urethra  and  also  extend  on  to  its 
ventral  aspect.  The  isthmus  or  middle  lobe  is  formed  as  an  extension  of  the  lateral 
lobes  between  the  common  ejaculatory  ducts  and  the  bladder.  Skene's  daeta  in  the 
female  urethra  are  regarded  as  the  homologues  of  the  prostatic  glands. 

The  bulbo-urethral  (lands  of  Cowper  in  the  male,  and  creator  roBtibidar  (lands 
of  Bartholin  in  the  female,  also  arise  as  diverticula  from  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 
urogenital  sinus. 

l^e  External  Organs  of  Generation  (Fig.  1119). — As  already  stated  (page  1109), 
the  cloacal  membrane,  composed  of  ectoderm  and  entoderm,  originally  reaches  from 
the  umbilicus  to  the  tail.  The  mesoderm  extends  to  the  midventral  line  for  some 
distance  behind  the  umbilicus,  and  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall; 
it  ends  below  in  a  prominent  swelling,  the  cloacal  tubercle.  Behind  this  tubercle 
the  urogenital  part  of  the  cloacal  membrane  separates  the  ingrowing  sheets  of 
mesoderm. 

The  first  rudiment  of  the  penis  (or  clitoris)  is  a  structure  termed  the  phaUns;  it 
is  derived  from  the  phallic  portion  of  the  cloaca  which  has  extended  on  to  the 
end  and  sides  of  the  under  surface  of  the  cloacal  tubercle.  The  terminal  part  of 
the  phallus  representing  the  future  glans  becomes  solid;  the  remainder,  which 
is  hollow,  is  converted  into  a  longitudinal  groove  by  the  absorption  of  the 
urogenital  membrane. 

In  the  female  a  deep  groove  forms  around  the  phallus  and  separates  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  cloacal  tubercle,  which  is  now  termed  the  {onital  tnbercte.    The  sides  of 
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the  genital  tubercle  grow  backward  as  the  genital  sirsllintB,  which  ultimately  form 
the  labia  majora;  the  tubercle  itself  becomes  the  mons  pubis.  The  labia  minora 
arise  by  the  continued  growth  of  the  lips  of  the  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
phallus;  the  remainder  of  the  phallus  forms  the  clitoris. 


Sental  uiuBing  OpirUM  or 

Edge  vfgnaet  an  pkallnt  artftitltai  tte 

Qptninff  ofurvjmHa  tM-nitt 


Labuimmimmt 
yatOmtt 


Fia.  Ilie.— t^tnccxin  tha  diTolopineiit  of  the  aiMrnkl  iHnuJ  oinruln  theDulaukd  tenula.    (Dnvn  from  tbs 
£iiker-Zie«]er  modelg.) 

In  the  male  the  early  changes  are  similar,  but  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  cloaca 
undergoes  much  greater  development,  pushing  before  it  the  phallic  portion.  The 
genital  swellings  extend  aroimd  l>etween  the  pelvic  portion  and  the  anus,  and  form  a 
scrotal  area;  during  the  changes  associated  with  the  descent  of  the  testes  this  area 
is  drawn  out  to  form  the  scrotal  sacs.  The  penis  is  developed  from  the  phallus. 
As  in  the  femjtie,  the  urogenital  membrane  undergoes  absorption,  forming  a  channel 
on  the  tmder  surface  of  the  phallus;  this  channel  extends  only  as  far  forward  as  the 
corona  glandis. 

The  corpora  caremosa  of  the  penis  (or  clitoris)  and  of  the  urethra  arise  from  the 
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mesodermal  tissue  in  the  phallus;  they  are  at  first  dense  structures,  'but  later 
vascular  spaces  appear  in  them,  and  they  gradually  become  cavernous. 

The  prepuce  in  both  sexes  is  formed  by  the  growth  of  a  solid  plate  of  ectoderm 
into  the  superficial  part  of  the  phallus;  on  coronal  section  this  plate  presents  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe.  By  the  breaking  down  of  its  more  centrally  situated  cells 
the  plate  is  split  into  two  lamellae,  and  a  cutaneous  fold,  the  prepuce,  is  liberated 
and  forms  a  hood  over  the  glans.  "  Adherent  prepuce  is  not  an  adhesion  really, 
but  a  hindered  central  desquamation"  (Berry  Hart,  op,  cit). 

The  Urethra. — As  already  described,  in  both  sexes  the  phallic  portion  of  the 
cloaca  extends  on  to  the  under  surface  of  the  cloacal  tubercle  as  far  forward  as  the 
apex.  At  the  apex  the  walls  of  the  phallic  portion  come  together  and  fuse,  the 
lumen  is  obliterated,  and  a  solid  plate,  the  urethral  plate,  is  formed.  The  remainder 
of  the  phallic  portion  is  for  a  time  tubular,  and  then,  by  the  absorption  of  the 
urogenital  membrane,  it  establishes  a  communication  with  the  exterior;  this  open- 
ing is  the  primitiye  urogenital  ostium,  and  it  extends  forward  to  the  corona  glandis. 

In  the  female  this  condition  is  largely  retained;  the  portion  of  the  groove  on  the 
clitoris  broadens  out  while  the  body  of  the  clitoris  enlarges,  and  thus  the  adult 
urethral  opening  is  situated  behind  the  base  of  the  clitoris. 

In  the  male,  by  the  greater  growth  of  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  cloaca  a  longer 
urethra  is  formed,  and  the  primitive  ostium  is  carried  forward  with  the  phallus, 
but  it  still  ends  at  the  corona  glandis.  Later  it  closes  from  behind  forward.  Mean- 
while the  urethral  plate  of  the  glans  breaks  down  centrally  to  form  a  median 
groove  continuous  with  the  primitive  ostium.  This  groove  also  closes  from  behind 
forward,  so  that  the  external  urethral  opening  is  shifted  forward  to  the  end  of 
the  glans. 

THE  URINABT  ORGANS. 

The  urinary  organs  comprise  the  kidneys,  which  secrete  the  urine,  the  ureters, 
or  ducts,  which  convey  urine  to  the  urinary  bladder,  where  it  is  for  a  time  retained; 
and  the  urethra,  through  which  it  is  discharged  from  the  body. 

The  Kidneys  (Benes). 

The  kidneys  are  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomeii,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  vertebral  column,  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  fat 
and  loose  areolar  tissue.  Their  upper  extremities  are  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
border  of  the  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra,  their  lower  extremities  on  a  level  with  the 
third  lumbar.  The  right  kidney  is  usually  slightly  lower  than  the  left,  probably 
on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  liver.  The  long  axis  of  each  kidney  is  directed 
downward  and  lateralward;  the  transverse  axis  backward  and  lateralward. 

Each  kidney  is  about  11.25  cm.  in  length,  5  to  7.5  cm.  in  breadth,  and  rather 
more  than  2.5  cm.  in  thickness.  The  left  is  somewhat  longer,  and  narrower,  than 
the  right.  The  weight  of  the  kidney  in  the  adult  male  varies  from  125  to  170  gm., 
in  the  adult  female  from  115  to  155* gm.  The  combined  weight  of  the  two 
kidneys  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  body  is  about  1  to  240. 

The  kidney  has  a  characteristic  form,  and  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces, 
two  borders,  and  an  upper  and  lower  extremity. 

Belations. — The  anterior  surface  (fades  anterior)  (Figs.  1120  and  1122)  of 
each  kidney  is  convex,  and  looks  forward  and  lateralward.  Its  relations  to 
adjacent  viscera  differ  so  completely  on  the  two  sides  that  separate  descriptions 
are  necessarv. 

Anterior  Surface  of  Right  Kidney. — ^A  narrow  portion  at  the  upper  extremity  is  in 
relation  with  the  right  suprarenal  gland.  A  large  area  just  below  this  and  involv- 
ing about  three-fourths  of  the  surface,  lies  in  the  renal  impression  on  the  inferior 
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surface  of  the  liver,  and  a  narrow  but  somewhat  variable  area  near'  the  medial 
border  is  in  contact  with  the  descending  part  of  the  duodenum.  The  lower  part  of 


le  Hbdomen.     (Sccd  from  b^und,  Uw  lut  tlumac 


the  anterior  surface  is  in  contact  laterally  with  the  right  colic  flexure,  and  medially, 
a»  a  rule,  with  the  small  intestine.    The  areas  in  relation  with  the  liver  and  small 
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intestine  are  covered  by  peritoneum;  the  suprarenal,  duodenal,  and  colic  areas 
are  devoid  of  peritoneum. 

Anteritn  Surface  of  Left  Kidney- — A  small  area  along  the  upper  part  of  the  medial 
border  is  in  relation  with  the  left  suprarenal  gland,  and  close  to  the  lateral 
border  is  a  long  strip  in  contact  with  the  renal  impression  on  the  spleen.  A 
somewhat  quadrilateral  field,  about  the  middle  of  the  anterior  surface,  marks  the 
site  of  contact  with  the  body  of  the  pancreas,  on  the  deep  surface  of  which  are  the 
lienal  vessels.  Above  this  is  a  small  triangular  portion,  between  the  suprarenal 
and  splenic  areas,  in  contact  with  the  postero-inferior  surface  of  the  stomach. 
Below  the  pancreatic  area  the  lateral  part  is  in  relation  with  the  left  colic  flexure, 


vine  kktuvyB,  Buprsr^na]  capeijl«8p  and 

the  medial  with  the  small  intestine.  The  areas  in  contact  with  the  stomach  and 
spleen  are  covered  by  the  peritoneum  of  the  omental  bursa,  while  that  in  relation 
to  the  small  intestine  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum  of  the  general  cavity;  behind 
the  latter  are  some  branches  of  the  left  colic  vessels.  The  suprarenal,  pancreatic, 
and  colic  areas  are  devoid  of  peritoneum. 

The  Posterior  Surface  {fades  posterior)  (Figs.  1123, 1124). — The  posterior  surface 
of  each  kidney  is  directed  backward  and  medialward.    It  is  imbedded  in  areolar 
and  fatty  tissue  and  entirely  devoid  of  peritoneal  covering.    It  lies  upon  the  dia- 
phragm, the  medial  and  lateral  lumbocostal  arches,  the  Psoas  major,  the  Quadratus 
77 
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lumbonim,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Transversus  abdominis,  the  subcostal,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  upper  lumbar  arteries,  and  the  last  thoracic,  iliohypogastric,  and 
ilioioguinal  nerves.  The  right  kidney  rests  upon  the  twelfth  rib,  the  left  usually 
on  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.     The  diaphragm  separates  the  kidney  from  the 


le  kidneyi,  (hawinc  the  *nu  of  ooDtact  of  lulcbbgriiic  ti 


pleura,  which  dips  down  to  form  the  phrenicocostal  sinus,  but  frequently  the 
muscular  fibers  of  the  diaphragm  are  defective  or  absent  over  a  triangular  area 
immediately  above  the  lateral  lumbocostal  arch,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the 
perinephric  areolar  tissue  is  in  contact  with  the  diaphragmatic  pleura. 


ei  of  th«  kidiwya,  thtym 


BordBrt.— The  lateral  border  {margo  lateralis;  external  border)  is  convex,  and  is 
directed  toward  the  postero-lateral  wall  of  the  abdomen.  On  the  left  side  it  is  in 
contact  at  its  upper  part,  with  the  spleen. 
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The  medial  border  (margo  Tnedialw;  interTud  border)  is  concave  in  the  center  and 
convex  toward  either  eirtremity;  it  is  directed  forward  and  a  little  downward. 


FlQ.  llSI.^TbanUtianiol  tbekidneyafrain  bshiDd. 


Its  central  part  presents  a  deep  longitudinal  fissure,  bounded  by  prominent  o 


hanging  anterior  and  posterior  li 
the  vessels,  nerves,  and  ureter. 
Above  1;^e  hilum  the  medial 
border  is  in  relation  with  the 
suprarenal  gland;  below  the  hilum, 
with  the  ureter, 

.  Extremities, — The  nqierlor  ex- 
tremity {extremitas  superior)  is 
thick  and  rounded,  and  is  nearer 
the  median  line  than  the  lower;  it 
is  surmounted  by  the  suprarenal 
gland,  which  covers  also  a  small 
portion  of  the  anterior  surface. 

The  interior  extremity  (extrem- 
itas inferior)  \a  smaller  and  thin- 
ner than  the  superior  and  farther 
from  the  median  line.  It  extends 
to  within  5  cm.  of  the  iliac  crest. 

The  relative  position  of  the 
main  structures  in  the  hilum  is  as 
follows:  the  vein  is  in  front,  the 
artery  in  the  middle,  and  the 
ureter  behind  and  directed  down- 
ward. Frequently,  however, 
branches  of  both  artery  and 
vein  are  placed  behind  the  ureter. 


This  fissure  is  named  the  hilmn,  and  transmits 


Stclimof 


«I)«uIbmi 


cfepAulq^  tte  kidneyr  (Aft«r  G«rDtA)' 
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nzation  of  ibe  Kidney  (Figs.  1125,  1126).— The  Icidney  and  its  vessels  are  im- 
bedded in  a  mass  of  fatty  tissue,  termed  the  kdipose  captole,  which  is  thickest  at 
the  margins  of  the  kidney  and  is  prolonged  through  the  hilum  into  the  reual  sinus. 
The  kidney  and  the  adipose  capsule  are  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  fibrous  tissue  con- 
tinuous with  the  subperitoneal  fascia,  and  named  the  ranal  faocu.  At  the  lateral 
border  of  the  kidney  the  renal  fascia  splits  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  layer. 
The  anterior  layer  is  carried  medialward  in  front  of  the  kidney  und  its  vesseb, 
and  is  continuous  over  the  aorta  with  the  corresponding  layer  of  the  opposite 
Hde.  The  posterior  layer  extends  medialward  behind  the  kidney  and  blends  with 
the  fascia  on  the  Quadratus  lumborum  and  Psoas  major,  and  through  this  fascia 
is  attached  to  the  vertebral  column.  Above  the  suprarenal  gland  the  two  layers 
of  the  renal  fascia  fuse,  and  unite  with  the  fascia  of  the  diaphragm;  below  they 
remain  separate,  and  are  gradually  lost  in  the  subperitoneal  fascia  of  the  iliac 
fossa.  The  renal  fascia  is  connected  to  the  fibrous  tuniq  of  the  kidney  by  numerous 
trabeculee,  which  traverse  the  adipose  capsule,  and  are  strongest  near  the  lower 
end  of  the  organ.  Behind  the  fascia  renalis  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat,  whicb 
constitutes  the  paranephric  body.  The  kidney  is  held  in  position  partly  through 
the  attachment  of  the  renal  fascia  and  partly  by  the  apposition  of  the  neighboring 


SubpaHonnd  fateia 


itoneum 


Sacroepinalit 

tin.  1 IM  — Truuversa  aBctioD.  ihowinc  the  nUtiaiu  of  tbe  npnila  of  Uu  kiduy.    {A(Ur  Ocrota.) 

Oeneral  Structure  of  the  Kidney.— The  kidney  is  invested  by  a  fibrous  tunic, 
which  forms  a  firm,  smooth  covering  to  the  organ.  The  tunic  can  be  easily  stripped 
off,  but  in  doing  so  numerous  fine  processes  of  connective  tissue  and  small  bloodvessels 
are  torn  through.  Beneath  this  coat  a  thin,  wide-meshed  net-work  of  unstriped 
muscular  fiber  forms  an  incomplete  covering  to  the  organ.  When  the  capsule  is 
stripped  off,  the  surface  of  the  kidney  is  found  to  be  smooth  and  even  and  of  adeep 
red  color.  In  infants  fissures  extending  for  some  depth  maj'  be  seen  on  the  surface 
of  the  organ,  a  remnant  of  the  lobular  construction  of  the  gland.  The  kidney  is 
dense  in  texture,  but  is  easily  lacerable  by  mechanical  force.    If  a  vertical  section 
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of  the  kidney  be  made  from  it3  convex  to  its  concave  border,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
htlutn  expands  into  a  central  cavity,  the  renaiiBinuB,  this  contains  the  upper  part  of 
the  renal  pelvis  and  the  calyces,  surrounded  by  some  fat  in  which  are  imbedded  the 
branches  of  the  renal  vessels  and  nerves.  The  renal  sinus  is  lined  by  a  prolongation 
of  the  fibrous  tunic,  which  is  continued  around  the  lips  of  the  hilum.  The  renal 
calyces,  from  seven  to  thirteen  in  number,  are  cup-shaped  tubes,  each  of  which 
embraces  one  or  more  of  the  renal  papillte;  they  unite  to  form  two  or  three  short 
tubes,  and  these  in  turn  join  to  form  a  funnel-shaped  sac,  the  renal  pelvis.  The 
renal  pelvis,  wide  above  and  narrow  below  where  it  joins  the  ureter,  is  partly  out- 
side the  renal  sinus.  The  renal  calyces  and  pelvis  form  the  upper  expanded  end  of 
the  excretory  duct  of  the  kidney. 

The  kidney  is  composed  of  an  internal  medoUarr  and  an  external  cortical  sabstance. 

The  medullary  Bubstance  {substantia  vwdnUaris)  consists  of  a  series  of  red-colored 
striated  conical  masses,  termed  the  renal  pyramids,  the  bases  of  which  are  directed 
toward  the  circumference  of  the  kidney,  while  their  apices  converge  toward  the 
renal  sinus,  where  they  form  prominent  papillse  projecting  into  the  interior  of  the 
calyces. 

The  cortical  substance  (substaiUia  corticdis)  is  reddish  brown  in  color  and  soft  and 
granular  in  consistence.  It  lies  immediately  beneath  the  fibrous  tunic,  arches  over 
the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  and  dips  in  between 
adjacent  pyramids  toward  the  renal  sinus.  The 
parts  dipping  in  between  the  pyramids  are 
named  the  renal  columns  (Bertinij,  while  the 
portions  which  connect  the  renal  columns  to 
each  other  and  intervene  between  the  bases  of 
the  pyramids  and  the  fibrous  tunic  are  called 
the  cortical  arches  (indicated  between  A  and  A' 
inFig.1127).  If  the  cortex  be  examined  with  a 
lens,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
lighter-colored,  conical  areas,  termed  the  radiate 
part,  and  adarker-colored  intervening  substance, 
which  from  the  complexity  of  its  structure  is 
named  the  convoluted  part.  The  rays  gradually 
taper  toward  the  circumference  of  the  kidney, 
and  consist  of  a  series  of  outward  prolongations 
from  the  base  of  each  renal  pyramid. 

Hianta  Anatomr.— The  renal  tabnlai  (FIr.  102S), 
o(  which  the  kidney  ia  for  the  moat  part  made  up, 
commence  in  the  cortical  substance,  and  aft«r  pursuiDg 
a  very  circuitous  course  through  the  cortical  and  medul- 
lary substances,  finally  end  at  the  apices  of  the  renal 
pyramids  by  open  mouths,  so  that  the  fluid  which 
they  contain  is  emptied,  through  the  calyces,  into  the 

pelvis  of  the  kidney.    If  the  surface  of  one  of   the         Fia.  1127.— v«tk»liMiionolkidov 
papiUee  be  examined  nith  a  lens,  it  will  be  seen  to  be 

studded  over  with  minute  openings,  the  oiiflces  of  the  teoal  tubules,  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
ID  number,  and  if  pressure  be  made  on  a  fresh  kidney,  urine  will  be  seen  to  exude  from  these 
orifices.  The  tubules  commence  in  the  convoluted  part  and  renal  columns  as  the  renal  eor- 
poscles,  which  are  small  rounded  masses  of  a  deep  red  color,  varying  in  size,  but  of  an  average 
of  ^xiut  0.2  mm.  in  diameter.  Each  of  these  little  bodies  is  composed  of  two  parts:  a  central 
glomerulus  of  vessels,  and  a  membranous  envelope,  the  glomerular  capsule  (oaptule  of  Bowman), 
which  is  the  small  pouch-like  commencement  of  a  renal  tubule. 

The  flomeruliu  is  a  lobulated  net-work  of  convoluted  capillary  bloodvesaels,  held  together 
by  scanty  connective  tissue.  This  capillary  net-work  is  derived  from  a  small  arterial  twig, 
the  afferent  veuel,  which  enters  the  capsule,  generally  at  a  point  opposite  to  that  at  which 
the  latter  is  connected  with  the  tubule;  and  the  resulting  vein,  the  efferent  eeetel,  emerges 
from  the  capsule  at  the  same  point.    The  aRerent  vessel  is  usually  the  larger  of  the  two 
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(Fig.  1129).    The    gkawnilu  or  Bowmia'i  crania,  which  sunoundB  the  glomeni]ua,  < 
_■__ .,.  L it  membrane,  Itoedoa  its  inner  surface  by  a  layer  o(  flattened  epithelial  o 


which  are  reflected  from  the  lining  membrane  on  to  the  glomerulus,  at  the  point  of  entrance  ot 
exit  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  veasels.  The  whole  Burfoce  of  the  glomeruluB  is  covered  with  a 
continuoiu  layer  of  the  same  cells,  on  a  delicate  aupporting  membrane  (Fig.  1130).  Thus  between 
the  glomerulus  and  the  capeule  a  space  is  left,  forming  a  cavity  lined  by  a  continuous  layer  of 


Pia.  tm. — DiHributioD  o(  blaadniHla  ia  conn  of  kidaajr.  Pia.  1130. — Glonteniliu- 

squamoua  cells;  this  cavity  varies  in  size  according  to  the  state  of  secretion  and  the  amount  of 
fluid  present  in  it.  In  the  fetus  and  young  subject  the  limug  epitbelial  cells  are  polyhedral  or  ens 
columnar. 
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The  renal  tubules,  commencing  in  the  renal  corpuscles,  present,  during  their  course,  many 
changes  in  shape  and  direction,  and  are  contained  partly  in  the  medullary  and  partly  in  the 
cortical  substance.  At  their  junction  with  the  glomerular  capsule  they  exhibit  a  somewhat 
constricted  portion,  which  is  termed  the  neck.  Beyond  this  the  tubule  becomes  convoluted, 
and  pursues  a  considerable  course  in  the  cortical  substance  constituting  the  prozimal  eonvoloted 
tabe.  After  a  time  the  convolutions  disappear,  and  the  tube  approaches  the  meduUary  sub- 
stance in  a  more  or  less  spiral  manner;  this  section  of  the  tubule  has  been  called  the  spiral  tube. 
Throughout  this  portion  of  their  course  the  renal  tubules  are  contained  entirely  in  the  cortical 
substance,  and  present  a  fairly  uniform  caliber.  They  now  enter  the  medullary  substance, 
suddenly  become  much  smaller,  quite  straight  in  direction,  and  dip  down  for  a  Variable  depth 
into  the  pyramids,  constituting  the  descending  limb  of  Henle's  loop.  Bending  on  themselves, 
they  form  what  is  termed  the  loop  of  Henle,  and  reascending,  they  become  suddenly  enlarged, 
forming  the  ascending  limb  of  Henle's  loop,  and  reenter  the  cortical  substance.  This  portion 
of  the  tubule  ascends  for  a  short  distance,  when  it  again  becomes  dilated,  irregular,  and  angular. 
This  section  is  termed  the  sigsag  tubule ;  it  ends  in  a  convoluted  tube,  which  resembles  the 
proximal  convoluted  tubule,  and  is  called  the  distal  convoluted  tubule.  This  again  terminates 
in  a  narrow  junctional  tube,  which  enters  the  straight  or  collecting  tube. 

The  straight  or  collecting  tubes  commence  in  the  radiate  part  of  the  cortex,  where  they  receive 
the  curved  ends  of  the  distal  convoluted  tubules.  They  unite  at  short  intervals  with  one  another, 
the  resulting  tubes  presenting  a  considerable  increase  in  caliber,  so  that  a  series  of  comparatively 
large  tubes  passes  from  the  bases  of  the  rays  into  the  renal  pyramids.  In  the  medulla  the  tubes 
of  each  pyramid  converge  to  join  a  central  tube  {dtict  of  BeUini)  which  finally  opens  on  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  papills;  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  therefore  discharged  into  one  of  the  calyces. 

Structure  of  the  Renal  Tubules. — The  renal  tubules  consist  of  a  basement  membrane  lined  with 
epithelium.  The  epithelium  varies  considerably  in  different  sections  of  the  tubule.  In  the  neck 
the  epithelium  is  continuous  with  that  lining  the  glomerular  capsule,  and  like  it  consists  of 
flattened  cells  each  containing  an  oval  nucleus  (Fig.  1132).  The  two  convoluted  tubules,  the 
spiral  and  zigzag  tubules  and  the  ascending  limb  of  Henle's  loop,  are  lined  by  a  type  of  epithelium 
which  is  histologically  the  same  in  all.  The  cells  are  somewhat  columnar  in  shape  and  dovetail 
into  one  another  of  their  lateral  aspect.  Each  has  a  striated  border  next  the  lumen  of  the  tube, 
its  inner  part  is  granular  and  its  outer  portion  vertically  striated.  The  nucleus  is  spherical  and 
situated  about  the  center  of  the  cell.  In  the  descend- 
ing limb  of  Henle's  loop  the  epithelium  resembles  that 
found  in  the  glomerular  capsule  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tube,  consisting  of  flat,  clear  epithelial 
plates,  each  with  an  oval  nucleus  (Fig.  1131).  The 
nuclei  alternate  on  opposite  surfaces  of  the  tubule  so 
that  the  lumen  remains  fairly  constant. 

In  the  straight  tube  the  epithelium  is  clear  and 
cubical:  in  its  papillary  portion  the  cells  are  distinctly 
columnar  and  transparent  (Fig.  1132). 

The  Renal  Bloodvessels.— The  kidney  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  blood  (Fig.  1 133)  by  the  renal  artery,  a 
large  branch  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  Before  it  enters 
the  kidney,  each  artery  divides  into  four  or  five 
branches  which  at  the  hilum  lie  mainly  between  the 
renal  vein  and  ureter,  the  vein  being  in  front,  the 
ureter  behind;  one  branch  usually  lies  behind  the 
ureter.  Each  vessel  gives  off  some  small  branches  to 
the  suprarenal  glands,  to  the  ureter,  land  to  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  tissue  and.  muscles.  Frequently  a 
second  renal  artery,  termed  the  inferior  renal,  is  given 
off  from  the  abdominal  aorta  at  a  lower  level,  and  supplies  the  lower  portion  of  the  kidney, 
while  occasionally  an  additional  artery  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  kidney.  The  branches 
of  the  renal  artery,  while  in  the  sinus,  give  off  a  few  twigs  for  the  nutrition  of  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  and  end  in  the  arteris  propriss  renales,  which  enter  the  kidney  proper  in  the 
renal  columns.  Two  of  these  pass  to  each  renal  pyramid,  and  run  along  its  sides  for  its 
entire  length,  giving  off  in  their  course  the  afferent  vessels  of  the  renal  corpuscles  in  the  renal 
columns.  Having  arrived  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  they  form  arterial  arches  or  arcades 
which  lie  in  the  boundary  zone  between  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  and  the  cortical  arches,  and 
break  up  into  two  distinct  sets  of  branches  devoted  to  the  supply  of  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  kidney. 

The  first  set,  the  interlobular  arteries  (Fig.  1128),  are  given  off  at  right  angles  from  the  side 
of  the  arterial  arcade  looking  toward  the  cortical  substance,  and  pass  directly  outward  between 
the  medullary  rays  to  reach  the  fibrous  tunic,  where  they  end  in  the  capillary  net-work  of  this 
part.    These  vessels  do  not  anastomose  with  each  other,  but  form  what  are  called  end-arteries. 


T\Q.  1131. —  Longitudinal  section  of  de- 
acending  limb  of  Henle's  loop.  a.  Membrana 
propria,    b.  Epithelium. 
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In  their  outward  coune  they  give  off  bteral  bronohee;  theee  &re  the  afferent  veneU  for  the 
lenal  corpuacles  (see  page  1221);  tb^  enter  the  capsule,  and  end  in  the  glomemlua.  Fram 
each  tuft  the  COiresponding  efferent  vuid  ansee,  and,  having  made  its  e^resa  from  the  capauk 
near  to  the  point  where  the  afferent  vessel  enters,  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  branches,  which 
form  a  dense  plexut  around  the  adjacent  urinary  tubes. 


Tia.  Il3Z.— aMtion  al  oorMi  o[  hum>a  kidiHiy. 

The  aocond  set  of  bnnchM  from  the  arterial  arcades  supply  the  renal  pyramids,  which  they 
enter  at  their  bases;  and,  passing  straight  through  tbeir  substance  to  their  apices,  t«niun»tc 
in  the  venous  plexuses  found  in  that  situation.  They  are  called  tho  vtoTUD  iMte.  The  dfema 
vessels  from  the  glomeruU  nearest  the  medulla  break  up  into  leashes  of  straight  vessels  {falm 
arterite  recta)  which  pass  down  into  the  medulla  and  join  the  plexus  of  vessels  there  (Fig.  112S}. 


a.  LugB  coUwtioii  tube,  cui  ■ 
with  cubical  cpilEellum.    c.  d 

The  renal  veiiis  arise  from  three  sources,  viz.,  the  veins  beneath  the  fibrous  timic,  the  plenisa 
around  the  convoluted  tubules  in  the  cortex,  and  the  plexuses  situated  at  the  apicea  of 
the  renal  pyramids.  The  veins  beneath  the  fibrous  tunic  (tmub  atsllata)  are  stellate  in 
arrangement,  and  are  derived  from  the  capillary  net-work,  into  which  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  interlobular  arteries  break  up.  These  jom  to  form  the  interlobular  Toiu,  which  pass  inward 
between  the  rays,  receive  branches  from  the  plexuses  around  the  convoluted  tubules,  and.  having 
arrived  at  the  bases  of  the  renal  pyramids,  join  with  the  vente  rects,  next  to  be  described. 
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The  VMUB  reettt  are  branches  from  the  plexuses  at  the  apices  of  the  medullary  pyramids, 
formed  by  the  terminations  of  the  arterise  rectse.  They  run  outward  in  a  straight  course  between 
the  tubes  of  the  medullary  substance,  and  joining,  as  above  stated,  the  interlobular  veins,  form 
venous  arcades;  these  in  turn  unite  and  form  veins  which  pass  along  the  sides  of  the  pyramids 
(Fig.  1128). 

These  vessels,  Tvam  pnfihm  renalas,  accompany  the  arteries  of  the  same  name,  running 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  sides  of  the  pyramids,  and  quit  the  kidney  substance  to  enter  the 
sinus.  In  this  cavity  they  join  the  corresponding  veins  from  the  other  pyramids  to  form  the 
renal  vein,  which  emerges  from  the  kidney  at  the  hilum  and  opens  into  the  inferior  vena  cava; 
the  left  vein  is  longer  than  the  right,  and  crosses  in  front  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 

The  lymiihatics  of  the  kidney  are  described  on  page  712. 

Nerves  of  the  Kidney. — ^The  nerves  of  the  kidney,  although  small,  are  about  fifteen  in  number. 
They  have  small  ganglia  developed  upon  them,  and  are  derived  from  the  renal  plexus,  which  is 
formed  by  branches  from  the  celiac  plexus,  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  celiac  ganglion  and 
aortic  plexus,  and  from  the  lesser  and  lowest  splanchnic  nerves.  They  conmitmicate  with  the 
spermatic  plexus,  a  circumstance  which  may  explain  the  occurrence  of  pain  in  the  testis  in  affec- 
tions of  the  kidney.  They  accompany  the  renal  artery  and  its  branches,  and  are  distributed  to 
the  bloodvessels  and  to  the  cells  of  the  urinary  tubules. 

Connective  Tissue  (intertvbidar  stroma),  —  Although  the  tubules  and  vessels  are  closely 
packed,  a  small  amount  of  connective  tissue,  continuous  with  the  fibrous  ttmic,  binds  them 
firmly  together  and  supports  the  bloodvessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves. 

Variations. — Malformations  of  the  kidney  are  not  unconmion.  There  may  be  an  entire 
absence  of  one  kidney,  but,  according  to  Morris,  the  number  of  these  cases  is  ''excessively 
small'' :  or  there  may  be  congenital  atrophy  of  one  kidney,  when  the  kidney  is  very  small,  but 
usually  healthy  in  structure.  These  cases  are  of  great  importance,  and  must  be  duly  taken  into 
account  when  nephrectomy  is  contemplated.  A  more  common  malformation  is  where  the  two 
kidneys  are  fused  together.  They  may  be  joined  together  only  at  their  lower  ends  by  means 
of  a  thick  mass  of  renal  tissue,  so  as  to  form  a  horseshoe-shaped  body,  or  they  may  be  completely 
tmited,  forming  a  disk-like  kidney,  from  which  two  lureters  descend  into  the  bladder.  These  fused 
kidneys  are  generally  situated  in  the  middle  Une  of  the  abdomen,  but  may  be  misplaced  as  well. 
In  some  mammals,  e,  g.,  ox  and  bear,  the  kidney  consists  of  a  number  of  distinct  lobules;  this 
lobulated  condition  is  characteristic  of  the  kidney  of  the  human  fetus,  and  traces  of  it  may  persist 
in  the  adult.  Sometimes  the  pelvis  is  duplicated,  while  a  double  ureter  is  not  very  uncommon. 
In  some  rare  instances  a  third  kidney  may  be  present. 

One  or  both  kidneys  may  be  misplaced  as  a  congenital  condition,  and  remain  fixed  in  this 
abnormal  position.  They  are  then  very  often  misshapen.  They  may  be  situated  higher,  though 
this  is  very  unconmion,  or  lower  than  normal  or  removed  farther  from  the  vertebral  colunm 
than  usual;  or  they  may  be  displaced  into  the  iliac  fossa,  over  the  sacroiliac  joint,  on  to  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum,  or  into  the  pelvis  between  the  rectum  and  bladder  or  by  the  side  of 
the  uterus.  In  these  latter  cases  they  may  give  rise  to  very  serious  trouble.  The  kidney  may  also 
be  misplaced  as  a  congenital  condition,  but  may  not  be  fixed;  it  is  then  known  as  &  floating  kidney. 
It  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  kidney  is  completely  enveloped  by  peritoneum  which 
then  passes  backward  to  the  vertebral  column  as  a  double  layer,  forming  a  mesonephron  which 
permits  movement.  The  kidney  may  also  be  misplaced  as  an  acquired  condition;  in  these  cases 
the  kidney  is  mobile  in  the  tissues  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  moving  with  the  capsule  in  the 
perinephric  tissues.  This  condition  is  known  as  movable  kidney,  and  is  more  conmion  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male.  It  occurs  in  badly  nourished  people,  or  in  those  who  have  become  emaciated 
from  any  cause.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  floating  kidney,  which  is  a  congenital 
condition  due  to  the  development  of  a  mesonephron.  The  two  conditions  (?annot,  however, 
be  distinguished  until  the  abdomen  is  opened  or  the  kidney  explored  from  the  loin. 

The  Ureters. 

The  ureters  are  the  two  tubes  which  convey  the  urine  from  the  kidneys  to  the 
urinary  bladder.  Each  commences  within  the  sinus  of  the  corresponding  kidney 
as  a  number  of  short  cup-shaped  tubes,  termed  calyces,  which  encircle  the  renal 
papillae.  Since  a  single  calyx  may  enclose  more  than  one  papilla  the  calyces  are 
generally  fewer  in  number  than  the  pyramids — the  former  varying  from  seven  to 
thirteen,  the  latter  from  eight  to  eighteen.  The  calyces  join  to  form  two  or  three 
short  tubes,  and  these  unite  to  form  a  funnel-rshaped  dilatation,  wide  above  and 
narrow  below,  named  the  renal  pelvis,  which  is  situated  partly  inside  and  partly 
outside  the  renal  sinus.  It  is  usually  placed  on  a  level  with  the  spinous  process  of 
the  first  lumbar  vertebra. 
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The  Ureter  Proper  measures  from  25  to  30  cm.  in  len^,  and  is  a  thick-walled 
narrow  cylindrical  tube  which  is  directly  continuous  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
kidney  with  the  tapering  extremity  of  the  renal  pelvis.  It  runs  downward  and 
medialward  in  front  of  the  Psoas  major  and,  entering  the  pelvic  cavity,  finally 
opens  into  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

The  abdominal  part  {para  abdominatia)  lies  behind  the  peritoneum  on  the  medial 
part  of  the  Psoas  major,  and  is  crossed  obliquely  by  the  internal  spermatic  vessels. 
It  enters  the  pelvic  cavity  by  crossing  eitherthe  termination  of  the  common,  or 
the  commencement  of  the  external,  iliac  vessels. 

At  its  origin  the  right  ureter  is  usually  covered  by  the  descending  part  of  the 
duodenum,  and  in  its  course  downward  lies  to  the  right  of  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  is  crossed  by  the  right  colic  and  ileocolic  vessels,  while  near  the  superior  aperture 
of  the  pelvis  it  passes  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  mesentery  and  the  terminal 
part  of  the  ileum.    The  l^t  ureter  is  crossed  by  the  left  colic  vessels,  and  near  the 
superior  aperture  of  the  pelvis  passes  behind  the  sigmoid  colon  and  its  mesenten'. 
The  pelvic  part  (pars  pelmTta)  runs  at  first  downward  on  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
pelvic  cavity,  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  greater  sciatic  notch  and  under 
cover  of  the  peritoneum.    It  lies  in  front  of  the  hypogastric  artery  medial  to  the 
obturator  nerve  and  the  umbilical,  obturator,  inferior  vesical,  and  middle  hemor- 
rhoidal arteries.    Opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  greater  sciatic  foramen  it  inclines 
medialward,  and  reaches  the  lateral  angle  of  the  bladder,  where  it  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  upper  end  of  the  seminal  vesicle  and  at  a  distance  of  about  5  cm. 
from  the  opposite  ureter;  here  the  ductus  deferens  crosses  to  its  media!  side,  and 
the  vesical  veins  surround  it.    Finally,  the  ureters  run  obliquely  for  about  2  cm. 
through  the  wall  of  the  bladder  and  open  by  slit-like  apertures  into  the  cavity 
of  the  viscus  at  the  lateral  angles  of  the  trigone.    When  the  bladder  is  distended 
the  openings  of  the  ureters  are  about  5  cm.  apart,  but  when  it  is  empty  and  con- 
tracted the  distance  between  them  is  diminished  by  one-half.    Owing  to  their 
oblique  course  through  the  coats 
of  the  bladder,  the  upper  and 
lower  walls  of  the  terminal  por- 
tions of  the  ureters  become  dftsdy 
applied  to  each  other  when  the 
viscus  b  distended,  and,  acting  as 
FibmutiMtu        valves,  prevent  regur^tation  of 
urine  from  the  bladder. 

In  the  female,  the  ureter  forms, 
as  it  lies  in  relation  to  the  wall 
of  the  pelvis,  the  posterior  bound- 
ary of  a  shallow  depression  named 

o  , .,,  ,.  ,  •      the  ovaiian  fossa,  in  which   the 

eoHMcdnie  tiatai      ovary  IS  Situated,    it  then  runs 
TTantMoHal  medialward  and  forward  on  the 

epitMiitm  lateral  aspect  of  the  cervix  uteri 

and  upper  part  of  the  vagina  to 
reach  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  ac- 
companied ■  for  about  2.5  cm.  by 
the  uterine  artery,  which  then 
crosses  in  front  of  the  ureter  and 
Fia.  11S4.— Tnnnans  Kctioa  oi  imtar.  asceuds  bctwecn  the  two  layers  of 

the  broad  ligament.  The  ureter 
is  distant  about  2  cm.  from  the  side  of  the  cervix  of  the  uterus.  The  ureter  is 
sometimes  duplicated  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  the  two  tubes  may  remain 
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distinct  as  far  as  the  fundus  of  the  bladder.     On  rate  occasions  they  open 
separately  into  the  bladder  cavity. 

Stracture  (Fig.  1134). — The  ureter  is  compoeed  of  three  coats:  fibrous,  musctilar,  and  maeous 
coats. 

The  fibrous  coat  {tunica  adverUitia)  is  continuous  at  one  end  with  the  fibrous  tunic  of  the  kidney 
on  the  floor  of  the  sinus;  while  at  the  other  it  is  lost  in  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  bladder. 

In  the  renal  pelvis  the  musciilar  coat  (tunica  muscularis)  consists  of  two  layers,  longitudinal 
and  circular:  the  longitudinal  fibers  become  lost  upon  the  sides  of  the  papiUse  at  the  extremities 
of  the  calyces;  the  circular  fibers  may  be  traced  siurounding  the  medullary  substance  in  the 
same  situation.  In  the  ureter  proper  the  muscular  fibers  are  very  distinct,  and  are  arranged 
in  three  layers:  an  external  longitudinal,  a  middle  circular,  and  an  internal,  less  distinct  than 
the  other  two,  but  having  a  general  longitudinal  direction.  According  to  Kdlliker  this  internal 
layer  is  found  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bladder. 

The  mueous  coat  (tunica  mucosa)  is  smooth,  and  presents  a  few  longitudinal  folds  which 
become  effaced  by  distension.  It  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder 
below,  while  it  is  prolonged  over  the  papiUae  of  the  kidney  above.  Its  epithelium  is  of  a  tran- 
sitional character,  and  resembles  that  found  in  the  bladder  (see  Fig.  1141).  It  consists  of  sev- 
eral layers  of  cells,  of  which  the  innermost — that  is  to  say,  the  cells  in  contact  with  the  urine — 
are  somewhat  flattened,  with  concavities  on  their  deep  surfaces  into  which  the  rounded  ends 
of  the  cells  of  the  second  layer  fit.  These,  the  intermediate  cells,  more  or  less  resemble  colunmar 
epithelium,  and  are  pear-shaped,  with  rounded  internal  extremities  which  fit  into  the  concavities 
of  the  cells  of  the  first  layer,  and  narrow  external  extremities  which  are  wedged  in  between  the 
cells  of  the  third  layer.  The  external  or  third  layer  consists  of  conical  or  oval  cells  varying  in 
niunber  in  different  parts,  and  presenting  processes  which  extend  down  into  the  basement 
membrane.  Beneath  the  epithelium,  and  separating  it  from  the  muscular  coats,  is  a  dense  layer 
of  fibrous  tissue  containing  many  elastic  fibers. 

Vessels  and  Nerres. — ^The  arteries  supplying  the  ureter  are  branches  from  the  renal,  internal 
spermatic,  hypogastric,  and  inferior  vesical. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  inferior  m^nteric,  spermatic,  and  pelvic  plexuses. 

Variations. — ^The  upper  portion  of  the  ureter  is  sometimes  double;  more  rarely  it  is  double  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  or  even  completely  so.  In  such  cases  there  are  two  openings  into  the 
bladder.    Asymmetry  in  these  variations  is  common. 

ft 

The  Urinary  Bladder  (Vesica  Urinaria;  Bladder)  (Fig.  1135). 

The  urinary  bladder  is  a  musculomembranous  sac  which  acts  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  urine;  and  as  its  size,  position,  and  relations  vary  according  to  the  amount 
of  fluid  it  contains,  it  is  necessary  to  study  it  as  it  appears  (a)  when  empty,  and  (b) 
when  distended.  In  both  conditions  the  position  of  the  bladder  varies  with  the 
condition  of  the  rectum,  being  pushed  upward  and  forward  when  the  rectum  is 
distended. 

The  Empty  Bladder. — ^When  hardened  in  situ,  the  empty  bladder  has  the 
form  of  a  flattened  tetrahedron,  with  its  vertex  tilted  forward.  It  presents  a  fundus, 
a  vertex,  a  superior  and  an  inferior  surface.  The  fundus  (Fig.  1152)  is  triangular 
in  shape,  and  is  directed  downward  and  backward  toward  the  rectum,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  rectovesical  fascia,  the  vesiculse  seminales,  and  the  terminal 
portions  of  the  ductus  deferentes.  The  vertex  is  directed  forward  toward  the  upper 
part  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  from  it  the  middle  umbilical  ligament  is  continued 
upward  on  the  back  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  to  the  umbilicus.  The  peri- 
toneum is  carried  by  it  from  the  vertex  of  the  bladder  on  to  the  abdominal  wall 
to  form  the  middle  umbilical  fold.  The  superior  surface  is  triangular,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  a  lateral  border  which  separates  it  from  the  inferior  surface,  and 
behind  by  a  posterior  border,  represented  by  a  line  joining  the  two  ureters,  which 
intervenes  between  it  and  the  fundus.  The  lateral  borders  extend  from  the  ureters 
to  the  vertex,  and  from  them  the  peritoneum  is  carried  to  the  walls  of  the  pelvis. 
On  either  side  of  the  bladder  the  peritoneum  shows  a  depression,  named  the  para- 
vesical fossa  (Fig.  1037) .  The  superior  surface  is  directed  upward,  is  covered  by  peri- 
toneum, and  is  in  relation  with  the  sigmoid  colon  and  some  of  the  coils  of  the  small 
intestine.   When  the  bladder  is  empty  and  firmly  contracted,  this  surface  is  convex 
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and  the  lateral  and  postwior  borders  are  rounded ;  whereas  if  the  bladder  be  relaxed 
it  13  concave,  and  the  interior  of  the  viscus,  as  seen  in  a  median  sagittal  section, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  V-shaped  slit  with  a  shorter  posterior  and  a  longer 
antenor  limb— the  apex  of  the  V  corresponding  with  the  internal  orifice  of  the 
urethra.  The  lafwior  snrf  ace  is  directed  dowaward  and  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum. 
It  may  be  divided  into  a  posterior  or  prostatic  area  and  two  infero-lateral  surfaces. 
The  prostatic  area  is  somewhat  triangular:  it  rests  upon  and  is  in  direct  continuity 
with  the  base  of  the  prostate;  and  from  it  the  urethra  emerges.  The  infero-lateral 
portions  of  the  inferior  surface  are  directed  downward  and  lateralward:  in  front, 
they  are  separated  from  the  symphysis  pubis  by  a  mass  of  fatty  tissue  which  b 
named  the  rstrapubic  pad ;  behind,  they  are  in  contact  with  the  fascia  which  covers 
the  Levatores  ani  and  Obturatores  intemi. 


Ejaadatory  dtui 
AnaivauA 


Pia.  113G.— M«duBBgiUB  mcUdd  o[  raila  pelTU. 

When  the  bladder  is  empty  it  ia  placed  entirely  within  the  pelvis,  below  the  level 
of  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries,  and  below  the  level  of  those  portions  of  the 
ductus  deferentes  which  are  in  contact  with  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis;  after 
they  cross  the  ureters  the  ductus  deferentes  come  into  contact  with  the  fundus 
of  the  bladder.  As  the  viscus  fills,  its  fundus,  being  more  or  less  fixed,  is  only 
slightly  depressed;  while  its  superior  surface  gradually  rises  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  carrying  with  it  its  peritoneal  covering,  and  at  the  same  time  rounding 
off  the  posterior  and  lateral  borders. 

Tbe  Distended  Bladder. — When  the  bladder  is  moderately  full  it  contains 
about  0.5  liter  and  assumes  an  oval  form;  the  long  diameter  of  the  ova!  measures 
about  12  cm.  and  is  directed  upward  and  forward.  In  this  condition  it  presents 
a  postero-superior,  an  antero-inferior,  and  two  lateral  surfaces,  a  fundus  and  a 
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summit.  The  pooteio^operior  snrtaca  is  directed  upward  and  backward,  and  is  cov- 
ered by  peritoneum:  behind,  it  is  separated  from  the  rectum  by  the  rectovesical 
excavation,  while  its  anterior  part  is  in  contact  with  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine. 
The  antero-inferior  stufaos  is  devoid  of  peritoneum,  and  rests,  below,  against  the 
pubic  bones,  above  which  it  is  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall.  The  lower  parts  of  the  lateral  surfaces  are  destitute  of  peritoneum,  and  are 
in  contact  with  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pelvb.  The  line  of  peritoneal  reflection 
froM  the  lateral  surface  is  raised  to  the  level  of  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery. 
The  tandus  undergoes  little  alteration  in  position,  being  only  slightly  lowered. 
It  exhibits,  however,  a  narrow  triangular  area,  which  is  separated  from  the  rectum 
merely  by  the  rectovesical  fascia.  This  area  is  bounded  below  by  the  prostate, 
above  by  the  rectovesical  fold  of  peritoneum,  and  laterally  by  the  ductus  deferentes. 


Fia.  113«.— M>Jei 


The  ductus  deferentes  frequently  come  in  contact  with  each  other  above  the  pros- 
tate, and  under  such  circumstances  the  lower  part  of  the  triangular  area  is  obliter- 
ated. The  line  of  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  rectum  to  the  bladder 
appears  to  undergo  little  or  no  change  when  the  latter  is  distended;  it  is  situated 
about  10  cm.  from  the  anus.  The  summit  is  directed  upward  and  forward  above 
the  point  of  attachment  of  the  middle  umbilical  ligament,  and  hence  the  peritoneum 
which  follows  the  ligament,  forms  a  pouch  of  varying  depth  between  the  summit 
of  the  bladder,  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

The  Bladder  in  the  Child  (Figs.  1137, 1138).— In  the  newborn  child  the  internal 
urethral  orifice  is  at  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis;  the 
bladder  therefore  lies  relative'y  at  a  much  higher  level  in  the  infant  than  in  the 
adult.    Its  anterior  surface  "is  in  contact  with  about  the  lower  two-thirds  of  that 
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part  uf  the  abdominal  wall  -which  lies  between  the  symphysis  pubb  and  the  umbQi- 
cus"  (Symington').  Its  fundus  is  clothed  with  peritoneum  as  far  as  the  level 
of  the  internal  orifice  of  the  urethra.  Although  the  bladder  of  the  infant  is  usually 
described  as  an  abdominal  organ,  Symington  has  pointed  out  that  only  about 


Fia.  I137,~tiiiciiul  notiDn  tlmnifh  the  pelvii  of  a  newly  born  mile  child. 

one-half  of  it  lies  above  the  plane  of  the  superior  aperture  of  the  pelvb,  Disae 
maintains  that  the  internal  urethral  orifice  sinks  rapidly  during  die  first  three 
years,  and  then  more  slowly  until  the  ninth  jear,  after  which  it  remains  stationarj' 
until  puberty,  when  it  again  slowly  descends  and  reaches  its  adult  position. 


„  ,  mud  Ugamad  of 

Cavitf  of  vUnu  ^^        ' 

Sigmoid  colon  adder 


igima 


Pia.  ItSH.—SucittiilKotioD  through  the  pelvii 


The  Female  BUdder  (Fig.  1139). — In  the  f.^malc,  the  bladder  is  in  relation 
behind  with  the  uterus  and  the  upper  part  of  the  \  igina.  It  is  separated  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  by  the  vesicouterine  excavation,  but 
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below  the  level  of  this  excavation  it  is  connected  to  the  front  of  the  cervix  uteri 
and  the  upper  plirt  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  by  areolar  tissue.  When 
the  bladder  is  empty  the  uterus  rests  upon  its  superior  surface.  The  female  bladder 
is  said  by  some  to  be  more  capacious  than  that  of  the  male,  but  probably  the 
opposite  is  the  case. 


Fia.  113S.— Msdiu  i^ttiil  Hctiaii  of  fsmals  palvu. 

Ligaments. — The  bladder  is  connected  to  the  pelvic  wall  by  the  fascia  endo- 
pelvina.  In  front  this  fascial  attachment  is  strengthened  by  a  few  muscular  fibers, 
the  PaboveaicaloB,  which  extend  from  the  back  of  the  pubic  bones  to  the  front 
of  the  bladder;  behind,  other  muscular  fibers  run  from  the  fundus  of  the  bladder 
to  the  sides  of  the  rectum,  in  the  sacrogenital  folds,  and  constitute  the  BflotoreaicalM. 

The  vertex  of  the  bladder  is  joined  to  the  umbilicus  by  the  remains  of  the  urachus 
which  forms  the  middle  nmbilioal  llKament,  a  fibromuscular  cord,  broad  at  its 
attachment  to  the  bladder  but  narrowing  as  it  ascends. 

From  the  superior  surface  of  the  bladder  the  peritoneum  is  carried  off  in  a  series 
of  folds  which  are  sometimes  termed  the  false  ligamenta  of  tlifl  bladder.  Anteriorly 
there  are  three  folds:  the  middle  ambilloal  fold  on  the  mijldle  umbilical  ligament, 
and  two  lateral  umbilical  folds  on  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries.  The  reflec- 
tions of  the  peritoneum  on  to  the  side  walls  of  the  pelvis  form  the  lateral  false 
ligaments,  while  the  sacrogenital  folds  constitute  posterior  false  ligaments. 

Interior  of  the  Bladder  (Fig.  1140). — The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  bladder 
is,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  viscus,  loosely  attached  to  the  muscular  coat,  and 
appears  wrinkled  or  folded  when  the  bladder  is  contracted ;  in  the  distended  condi- 
tion of  the  bladder  the  folds  are  effaced.  Over  a  small  triangular  area,  termed  the 
trlronom  Teslcn,  immediately  above  and  behind  the  internal  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
the  mucous  membrane  is  firmly  bound  to  the  muscular  coat,  and  is  always  smooth. 
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The  anterior  angle  of  the  trigonum  vesicse  is  fornied  by  the  internal  orifice  of  the 
urethra:  its  postero-lateral  angles  by  the  orifices  of  the  ureters.  Stretching  behind 
the  Jatter  openings  is  a  slightly  curved  ridge,  the  toms  aretSTiciu,  forming  the  base 
of  the  trigone  and  produced  by  an  underlying  bundle  of  non-striped  muscular 
fibers.  The  lateral  parts  of  this  ridge  extend  beyond  the  openings  of  the  ureters, 
and  are  named  the  pllcn  untericfe;  they  are  produced  by  the  terminal  portions  of 
the  ureters  as  they  traverse  obliquely  the  bladder  widl.  When  the  bladder  is 
illuminated  the  torus  uretericus  appears  as  a  pale  band  and  forms  an  important 
guide  during  the  operation  of  introducing  a  catheter  into  the  ureter. 


Via.  1140.— Tbaintariocof  bUddv. 

The  orifie«8  of  the  ttraten  are  placed  at  the  postero-Jateral  angles  of  the  trigonum 
veaicse,  and  are  usually  slit-like  in  form.  In  the  contracted  bladder  they  are  about 
2.5  cm.  apart  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  internal  urethral  orifice;  in 
the  distended  viscus  these  measurements  may  be  increased  to  about  5  cm. 

The  intwn&l  urethral  orifice  is  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  trigonum  vesicie,  in  the 
most  dependent  part  of  the  bladder,  and  is  usually  somewhat  crrscentic  in  form; 
the  mucous  membrane  immediately  behind  it  presents  a  slight  elevation,  the 
ttmla  Tedese,  caused  by  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate. 

Stmctura  (Fig.  1141). — The  bladder  is  wmposed  of  the  four  coata:  urou,  nmscnlw,  mb- 
mneoQi,  and  mucoaa  coats. 

The  leroaa  coat  (tunica  tero%a)  is  a  partial  one,  nnd  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum.  It  invsU 
the  superior  aurface  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  lateral  surfaces,  and  is  reflected  from  theae  on 
to  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  walla. 

The  mtuculu  eoftt  {tunica  vnaeularU)  consists  of  three  layers  of  unstriped  muscular  fibers. 
an  external  layer,  composed  of  fibers  having  for  the  moat  part  a  longitudinal  an-angem«it;  » 
middle  layer,  in  which  the  fibers  nre  ommged,  more  or  less,  in  a  circular  manner;  and  an  internil 
layer,  in  which  the  fibers  have  a  general  longitudinal  arrangement. 

The  p>eT»  of  the  external  tnyer  arise  from  the  posterior  aurface  of  the  body  of  the  pubis  in  botb 
sexes  (jrtuMuli  pubovetieaUt),  and  in  the  male  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  prostate  and  its 
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capsule.  They  pus,  in  &  more  or  leaa  longitudinal  mannor,  up  the  inferior  surface  <rf  the  bladder, 
over  its  vertex,  and  then  descend  along  its  fundus  to  berome  attached  to  the  prostate  in  the 
male,  and  to  the  front  of  the  vagina  in  the  female.  At  the  aides  of  the  bladder  the  fibers  are 
arranged  obliquely  and  intersect  one  another.  This 

layer  has  been  named  the  Detnuor  nitaue  miuclo.  -  -      > 

The  fibers  of  the  middle  cireuiar  layer  are   vary  JwJw^ 

thiu^  and  irr^ularly  scattered  on  the  body  of  the  ^ 

oi^an,  and,  although  to  some  extent  placed  trans- 
versely to  the  long  axis  of  the  bladder,  are  for  the  Suftmiicou*  coat 
most   part  arranged  obliquely.    Toward  the  bwer 
part  of  the  bladder,  around  the  internal  urethral 
orifice,  they  are  disposed  in  a  thick  circular  layer, 

forming  the  Sphincter  veiics,  which  is  continuous  _         ,  , 

with  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  prostate.  l^^^n^ 

The  in<«rru](  Vmgitvdinai  layer  is  thin,  and  its  mMcU  fibers 

fasciculi  have  a  reticular  airangemcnt,  but  with  a 
tendency  to  assuine  for  the  most  part  a  longitudinal 
direction.     Two  bands  of  oblique  fibers,  originating 

behind  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  converge  to  the  Circ«*iir  MMew 

back  part  of  the  proAtate,  and  are  inserted  by  means  .nbei-s 

of  a  fibrous  process,  into  the  middle  lobe  of  that 
or^n.  They  are  the  mnacUi  ot  tha  meters,  de- 
scribed by  Sir  C.  Bell,  who  supposed  that  during 

the  contracticm  of  the  bladder  they  serve  to  retain  iSi^aSfti^ 

the  oblique  direction  of  the  ureters,  and  so  prevent  ^^^^fiben 

the  reflux  of  the  urine  into  them. 

The  BBbmoooDi  eoat  {Ula  nhmueota)  conaista  of 
a  layer  of  areolar  tissue,  connecting  together  the 

muscular  and  mucous  coats,  and  intimately  united         Fio.  lui.— VartiealaeetioDof  bladdsmii. 
to  the  latter. 

The  niiieoiu  coat  (tunica  mucoea)  is  thin,,  smooth,  and  of  a  pale  rose  color.  It  is  continuous 
above  through  the  ureters  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  renal  tubules,  and  below  with  that 
of  the  urethra.  The  loose  texture  of  the  submucous  layer  allows  the  mucous  coat  to  be  thrown 
into  folds  or  rugm  when  the  bladder  is  empty.  Over  the  trigonum  vesicae  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  closely  attached  to  the  muscular  coat,  and  is  not  thrown  info  folds,  but  is  smooth  and 
flat.  The  ^itbelium  covering  it  is  of  the  transitional  variety,  conuisting  of  a  superficial  layer 
of  polyhedral  flattened  cells,  each  with  one,  two,  or  three  nuclei;  beneath  these  is  a  stratum 
of  large  club-shaped  cells,  with  their  narrow  extremities  directed  downward  and  wedged  in 
between  smaller  qiindle-diaped  cells,  containing  oval  nuclei  (Fig.  1141).  The  epithelium  varies 
according  as  the  bladder  is  distended  or  contracted.  In  the  former  condition  the  superficial  cells 
are  flattened  and  those  of  the  other  layers  are  shortened;  in  the  latter  they  present  the  appear- 
ance described  above.  There  are  no  true  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  though 
certain  mucous  foUiclea  which  exist,  especially  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  have  been  regarded 
as  such. 

VabioIs  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  supplying  the  bladder  are  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior 
vesical,  derived  from  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  hypogastric.  The  obturator  and  inferior  gluteal 
arteries  also  supply  small  visceral  branches  to  the  bladder,  and  in  the  female  additional  branches 
are  derived  from  the  uterine  and  vaginal  arteries. 

The  vedns  form  a  compUt^ted  plexus  on  the  inferior  surface,  and  fundus  near  the  prostate,  and 
end  in  the  hyi)ogastrio  veins. 

The  lymtfuttiM  are  described  on  page  712. 

The  nenrea  of  the  bladder  are  (1)  fine  medullated  fibers  from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves, 
and  (2)  non-medulla  ted  fibers  from  the  hypogastric  plexus.  They  ore  connected  with  ganglia 
ia  the  outer  and  submucous  coats  and  are  fiiiHlly  distributed,  all  as  non-meduUated  fibers,  to  the 
muscular  layer  and  epithelial  lining  of  the  viscus. 

Abnormities. — A  defect  of  development,  in  which  the  bladder  ia  implicated,  is  known 
under  the  name  of  extroversion  of  the  bladder.  In  this  condition  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal 
wall  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  are  wanting,  ho  that  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  presents 
on  theabdominalsurfacc,  and  is  pushed  forward  by  the  pressure  of  the  viscera  within  the  abdomen, 
fortnins  a  red  vascular  tumor  on  which  the  openings  of  the  ureters  are  visible.  The  penis,  except 
the  glans,  is  rudimentary  and  is  cleft  on  its  dorsal  auriace,  exposing  the  fioor  of  the  ivethra,  a 
condition  known  as  epitpadiat.    The  pelvic  bones  are  also  arrested  in  development. 
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The  Male  Urefhn  (Urethn  ViriliB)  (Pig.  1142). 

The  niftle  urethra  extends  from  the  internal  urethral  orifice  in  the  urinary  bladder 
to  the  external  urethral  orifice  at  the  end  of  the  penis.    It  presents  a  double  curve 
in  the  ordinary  relaxed  state  of  the  penis  (Fig.  1137).    Its  length  varies  from  17.5 
to  20  cm.;  and  it  is  divided  into  three  portions,  the  prostatic,  membranotu,  and 
caTenuHU,  the  structure  and  rela- 
tions  of   which    are    essentially 
different.      Except    during    the 
passage  of  the  urine  or   semen, 
j^vrmtatie  utride     the  greater  part  of  the  urethral 
ejacaiatory  daeta  canal  is  a  mere  transverse   cleft 

inoM  sort  o/  vrtthra  s'"^**^^  "I  contact ;  at  the  externa! 
orifice  the  slit  is  vertical,  in  the 
membranous  portion  irregular  or 
stellate,  and  in  the  prostatic  por- 
tion somewhat  arched. 

The  prostatic  portion  {poTs  prot- 
tatica),  the  widest  and  most  dila- 
table part  of  the  canal,  is  about 
3  cm.  long.  It  runs  almost  ver- 
tically through  the  prostate  from 
its  base  to  its  apex,  lying  nearer 
its  anterior  than  its  posterior 
surface;  the  form  of  the  canat 
is  spindle-shaped,  being  wider  in 
the  middle  than  at  either  extrem- 
ity, and  narrowest  below,  where 
it  joins  the  membranous  portion. 
A  transverse  section  of  the  canal 
as  it  lies  in  the  prostate  is  horee- 
"****  shoe-shaped,  with  the  convexity 

directed  forward. 

Upon    the    posterior    wall    or 

gi-pi^  floor    is    a   narrow    longitudinal 

ridge,   the    urethral   crest    (wr«- 

vumtanum),  formed  by  an  eleva- 

f x(.  wdtral  or{|(M  tion  of    the    mucous   membrane 

f™.  ii*2.-Th.»^ur«hr.Ukiop.„»it.«>uri«t.pp„,      "1^  ^^  subjacent  tissue.    It   is 

•uriM.  from  15  to  17   mm.  in  length, 

and  about  3  mm.  in  height,  and 

contains,  according  to  Kobelt,  muscular  and  erectile  tissue.    When  distended, 

it  may  serve  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  semen  backward  into  the  bladder. 

On  either  side  of  the  crest  is  a  slightly  depressed  fossa,  the  prostatic  sinus,  the  floor 

of  which  is  perforated  by  numerous  apertures,  the  orifices  of  the  prostatic  dnets 

from  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  prostate;  the  ducts  of  the  middle  lobe  open  behind 

the  crest.    At  the  forepart  of  the  urethral  crest,  below  its  summit,  is  a  median 

elevation,  the  colliculus  semlnalia,  upon  or  within  the  margins  of  which  are  the 

orifices  of  the  prostatic  utricle  and  the  slit-like  openings  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts. 

The  prostatie  utricle  {nrms  pocvlaris)  forms  a  cul-de-sac  about  6  mm,  long,  which 

runs  upward  and  backward  in  the  substance  of  the  prostate  behind  the  middle 

lobe.    Its  walls  are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  muscular  fibers,   and    mucous 
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membrane,  and  numerous  small  glands  open  on  its  kiner  surface.  It  was  called 
by  Weber  the  uterus  masculinus,  from  its  being  developed  from  the  united 
lower  ends  of  the  atrophied  Miillerian  ducts,  and  therefore  homologous  with  the 
uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female. 

The  membranous  portion  (pars  membranacea)  is  the  shortest,  least  dilatable, 
ahd,  with  the  exception  of  the  external  orifice,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal. 
It  extends  downward  and  forward,  with  a  slight  anterior  concavity,  between  the 
apex  of  the  prostate  and  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  perforating  the  urogenital  dia- 
phragm about  2.5  cm.  below  and  behind  the  pubic  symphysis.  The  hinder  part 
of  the  urethral  bulb  lies  in  apposition  with  the  inferior  fascia  of  the  urogenital 
diaphragm,  but  its  upper  portion  diverges  somewhat  from  this  fascia:  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  membranous  urethra  is  thus  prolonged  for  a  short  distance  in  front 
of  the  urogenital  diaphragm;  it  measures  about  2  cm.  in  length,  while  the  posterior 
wall  which  is  between  the  two  fasciae  of  the  diaphragm  is  only  1.25  cm.  long. 

The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  fibers 
of  the  Sphincter  lU'ethrse  membranacese.  In  front  of  it  the  deep  dorsal  vein  of 
the  penis  enters  the  pelvis  between  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
arcuate  pubic  ligament;  on  either  side  near  its  termination  are  the  bulbourethral 
glands. 

The  cavemous  portion  (pars  cavernosa;  penile  or  spongy  portion)  is  the  longest 
part  of  the  urethra,  and  is  contained  in  the  corpus  cavemosum  lU'ethree.  It  is 
about  15  cm.  long,  and  extends  from  the  termination  of  the  membranous  portion 
to  the  external  urethral  orifice.  Commencing  below  the  inferior  fascia  of  the 
urogenital  diaphragm  it  passes  forward  and  upward  to  the  front  of  the  symphysis 
pubis;  and  then,  in  the  flaccid  condition  of  the  penis,  it  bends  downward  and 
forward.  It  is  narrow,  and  of  uniform  size  in  the  body  of  the  penis,  measur- 
ing about  6  mm.  in  diameter;  it  is  dilated  behind,  within  the  bulb,  and  again 
anteriorly  within  the  glans  penis,  where  it  forms  the  foissa  navlcularis  urethree. 

The  external  urethral  orifice  (orifidum  urethrcB  externum;  meaius  urinarius)  is 
the  most  contracted  part  of  the  urethra;  it  is  a  vertical  slit,  about  6  mm.  long, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  two  small  labia. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra,  especially  on  the  floor  of  the  cavernous 
portion,  presents  the  orifices  of  numerous  mucous  glands  and  follicles  situated 
in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  named  the  urethral  glands  (LiMrS).  Besides  these 
there  are  a  number  of  small  pit-like  recesses,  or  lacuna,  of  varying  sizes.  Their 
orifices  are  directed  forward,  so  that  they  may  easily  intercept  the  point  of  a 
catheter  in  its  passage  along  the  canal.  One  of  these  lacunse,  larger  than  the  rest, 
is  situated  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fossa  navicularis;  it  is  called  the  lacuna 
magna.  The  bulbo-urethral  glands  open  into  the  cavernous  portion  about  2.5  cm. 
in  front  of  the  inferior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm. 

Struetnre. — ^The  urethra  is  compofled  of  mucous  membrane,  supported  by  a  submucous  tissue 
which  connects  it  with  the  various  structures  through  which  it  passes. 

The  mucous  coat  forms  part  of  the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane.  It  is  continuous  with 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  kidneys;  externally,  with  the  integument 
covering  the  glans  penis;  and  is  prolonged  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands  which  open  into  the  urethra, 
viz.,  the  bulbo-urethral  glands  and  the  prostate;  and  into  the  ductus  deferentes  and  vesiculs 
seminales,  through  the  ejaculatory  ducts.  In  the  cavernous  and  membranous  portions  the  mucous 
membrane  is  arranged  in  longitudinal  folds  when  the  tube  is  empty.  Small  papills  are  found 
upon  it,  near  the  external  urethral  orifice;  its  epithelial  lining  is  of  the  columnar  variety  except 
near  the  external  orifice,  where  it  is  squamous  and  stratified. 

The  sabmucoiu  tiBsae  consists  of  a  vascular  erectile  layer;  outside  this  is  a  layer  of  unstriped 
muscular  fibers,  arranged  in  a  circular  direction,  which  separates  the  mucous  membrane  and 
submucous  tissue  from  the  tissue  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  urethrse. 

Con^nital  defects  of  the  urethra  occur  occasionally.  The  one  most  frequently  met  with  is 
where  there  is  a  cleft  on  the  floor  of  the  urethra  owing  to  an  arrest  of  union  in  the  middle  line. 
This  is  known  as  hypospadias,  and  the  cleft  may  vary  in  extent.    The  simplest  and  by  far  the 
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most  commoD  form  ia  where  the  jdeficiency  is  confined  to  the  glanB  penis.  The  urethra  ends  al 
the  point  where  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce  joins  the  body  of  the  penis,  in  a  small  valve-like 
opening.  The  prepuce  is  also  cleft  on  its  under  surface  and  forms  a  sort  of  hood  over  the  glans 
There  is  a  depression  on  the  glans  in  the  position  of  the  normal  meatus.  This  condition  produces 
no  disability  and  requires  no  treatment.  In  more  severe  cases  the  cavernous  portion  of  tiic 
urethra  is  cleft  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  the  opening  of  the  urethra  is  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  penis  and  scrotum.  The  under  surface  of  the  penis  in  the  middle  line  presents  a 
furrow  hned  by  a  moist  mucous  membrane,  on  either  side  of  which  is  often  more  or  less  dense 
fibrous  tissue  stretching  from  the  glans  to  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  which  prevents  complete 
erection  taking  place.  Great  discomfort  is  induced  during  micturition,  and  sexual  connection  is 
impossible.  The  condition  may  be  remedied  by  a  series  of  plastic  operations.  The  worst  Uxm 
of  this  condition  is  where  the  urethra  is  deficient  as  far  back  as  the  perineum,  and  the  scrotum 
is  cleft.  The  penis  is  small  and  bound  do¥ni  between  the  two  halves  of  the  scrotum,  so  as  to 
resemble  an  hypertrophied  clitoris.  The  testes  are  often  retained.  The  condition  of  parts, 
therefore,  very  much  resembles  the  external  organs  of  generation  of  the  female,  and  many  chil- 
dren the  victims  of  this  malformation  have  been  brought  up  as  girls.  The  halves  of  the  scrotum, 
deficient  of  testes,  resemble  the  labia,  the  cleft  between  them  looks  like  the  orifice  of  the  vagina, 
and  the  diminutive  penis  is  taken  for  an  enlarged  clitoris.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  condition. 
A  much  more  uncommon  form  of  malformation  is  where  there  is  an  apparent  deficiency  of  the 
upper  wall  of  the  urethra;  this  is  named  epispadias.  The  deficiency  may  vary  in  extent;  when 
it  is  complete  the  condition  is  associated  with  extroversion  of  the  bladder.  In  less  extensive  cases, 
where  there  is  no  extroversion,  there  is  an  infundibuliform  opening  into  the  bladder.  The 
penis  is  usually  dwarfed  and  turned  upward,  so  that  the  glans  lies  over  the  opening.  Con- 
genital stricture  is  also  occasionally  met  with,  and  in  such  cases  multiple  strictures  may  be 
present  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  cavernous  portion. 

The  Female  Urethra  (Urethra  Muliebris)  (Fig.  1139). 

The  female  urethra  is  a  narrow  membranous  canal,  about  4  cm.  long,  extendmg 
from  the  internal  to  the  external  urethral  orifice.  It  is  placed  behind  the  sjin- 
physis  pubis,  imbedded  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  its  direction  is  ob- 
liquely downward  and  for^'ard;  it  is  slightly  curved  with  the  concavity  directed 
foni'ard.  Its  diameter  when  undilated  is  about  6  mm.  It  perforates  the  fasciae 
of  the  urogenital  diaphragm,  and  its  external  orifice  is  situated  directly  in  front 
of  the  vaginal  opening  and  about  2.5  cm.  behind  the  glans  clitoridis.  The  lining 
membrane  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds,  one  of  which,  placed  along  the  floor 
of  the  canal,  is  termed  the  urethral  crest.  Many  small  urethral  glands  open  into 
the  urethra. 

Stmeture. — The  urethra  consists  of  three  coats:  moseular,  erectQe,  and  mucous. 

The  moBCtilar  ooat  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  bladder;  it  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
tube,  and  consists  of  circular  fibers.  In  addition  to  this,  between  the  superior  and  inferior  fascis 
of  the  urogenital  diaphragm,  the  female  urethra  is  surrounded  by  the  Sphincter  urethne  mem- 
branaceee,  as  in  the  male. 

A  thin  Iftyer  of  fpongy  erectile  tissue,  containing  a  plexus  of  large  veins,  intermixed  with 
bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibers,  lies  immediately  breath  the  mucous  coat. 

The  muooiis  coat  is  pale;  it  is  continuous  externally  with  that  of  the  vulva,  and  internally  with 
that  of  the  bladder.  It  is  lined  by  stratified  squamous  epithelium,  which  becomes  transitional 
near  the  bladder.   Its  external  orifice  is  surrounded  by  a  few  mucous  follicles. 

THE  MALE  GENITAL  ORGANS  (ORGANA  GENITALIA  TIRILIA). 

The  male  genitals  include  the  testes,  the  dactas  deferentes,  the  vesiculas  semi- 
aales,  the  ejaeolatory  ducts,  and  the  penis,  together  with  the  following  accessory 
structures,  viz.,  the  prostate  and  the  bnlbonrefhral  glands. 

The  Testes  and  Their  Coyerinffs  (Figs.  1143,  1144,  1145). 

The  testes  are  two  glandular  organs,  which  secrete  the  semen;  they  are  suspended 
in  the  scrotum  by  the  spermatic  cords.  At  an  early  period  of  fetal  life  the  testes 
are  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  behind  the  peritoneum.    Before  birth  they 
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descend  to  the  inguinal  canal,  along  which  they  pass  with  the  spennatic  cord, 
and,  emerging  at  the  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring,  they  descend  into  the  scrotum, 
becoming  invested  in  their  course  by  coverings  derived  from  the  serous,  muscular, 
and  fibrous  layers  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  as  well  as  by  the  scrotum. 
The  Goreiinffs  of  the  tastes  are,  the 

Skin  \  „  Cremaster. 

Dartos  tunic  J  ^'^''0™m.  Infundibulifomi  fascia. 

Intercrural  fascia.  Tunica  vaginalis. 


The  ScTOtom  is  a  cutaneous  pouch  which  contains  the  testes  and  parts  of  the 
spermatic  cords.  It  is  divided  on  its  surface  into  two  lateral  portions  by  a  ridge 
or  raph^,  which  is  continued  forward  to  the  under  surface  of  the  penis,  and  backward, 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum  to  the  anus.  Of  these  two  lateral  portions 
the  left  hangs  lower  than  the  right,  to  correspond  with  the  greater  length  of  the 
left  spermatic  cord.  Its  external  aspect  varies  under  different  circumstances: 
thus,  under  the  influence  of  warmth,  and  in  old  and  debilitated  persons,  it  becomes 
elongated  and  flaccid;  but,  under  the  influence  of  cold,  and  in  the  young  and 
robust,  it  is  short,  corrugated,  and  closely  applied  to  the  testes. 

Xhe  scrotum  consists  of  two  layers,  the  integument  and  the  dartos  toaic. 

The  Xate^ument  is  very  thin,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  generally  thrown  into 
folds  or  rugie.    It  is  provided  with  sebaceous  follicles,  the  secretion  of  which  has  a 
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peculiar  odor,  and  is  beset  with  thinly  scattered,  crisp  hairs,  the  roots  of  which 
are  seen  through  the  skin. 

The  Dartos  Ttinle  {tunica  dartot)  is  a  thin  layer  of  non-striped  muscular  fibers, 
continuous,  around  the  base  of  the  scrotum,  with  the  two  layers  of  the  superficial 
fascia  of  the  groin  and  the  perineum;  it  sends  inward  a  septum,  which  divides 
the  scrotal  pouch  into  two  cavities  for  the  testes,  and  extends  between  the  raph^ 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  penis,  as  far  as  its  root. 


Fio.  1144.— Tha  MrotDin.  Th«  penii  hu  b*™  turned  upwsrd.  tmd  the  •nt*rior  nil  of  tbucroluin  hM  been  ™mo™l 
On  therifiht  iide.  the  ipcrnuitio  pnrd.  the  infundibuliform  furii.  and  Ihn  CremHtcr  miucle  an  diiptiyed'  od  the  left 
■ule,  the  infiudlbuUformfuriihu  been  divided  by  a  loniEiludmslinriaionpiiniDamlaBiIhi-  [rnnt  o[  (be  cold  ud  Ikf 
teMiele,  Md  «  portion  of  the  pmrielallsyer  of  t)»  tunkii  va^inalia  hu  bern  removed  to  diaplmy  Ibelanicle  and  •  portioa 

The  dartos  tunic  is  closely  united  to  the  skin  externallj-,  but  connected  with 
the  subjacent  parts  by  delicate  areolar  tissue,  upon  which  it  glides  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

The  IntflTcninl  Fudft  (intercolumnar  or  external  spermatic  fascia)  is  a  thin 
membrane,  prolonged  downward  around  the  surface  of  the  coni  and  testb  (see 
page  411).    It  is  separated  from  the  dartos  tunic  by  loose  areolar  tissue. 

The  Crwiuster  consists  of  scattered  bundles  of  muscular  fibers  connected 
together  into  a  continuous  covering  by  intermediate  areolar  tissue  {see  page  414). 
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The  Infandibulilonn  Tascia  {tunica  vaginalis  communis  [testis  el  funiculi  aper- 
jnatid])  is  a  thin  layer,  which  loosely  invests  the  cord;  it  is  a  continuation 
downward  of  the  transversalis  fascia  (see  page  418). 

The  Tunica  Vacinalis  is  described  with  the  testes. 


Jnfundiirtiii/orm 


Epidi 

Z>ueltu  d- 

wilxpemuitie 


TssMb  uid  Nerre*.— The  artori«  supplying  the  coveriDgs  of  the  testes  are:  the  euperficial 
and  deep  external  pudenda,]  brfinches  of  the  femoral,  the  euperficial  perineal  branch  of  the 
internal  pudendal,  and  the  cremasteric  branch  from  the  inferior  epigastric.  The  Teim  follow 
the  course  of  the  corresponding  arteries.  The  Ijnnpluticil  end  in  the  inguinal  Ijraph  glands. 
The  Il«rveB  are  the  ilioinguinal  and  lumboinguinal  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  the  two 
superficial  perineal  branches  of  the  internal  pudendal  nerve,  and  the  pudendal  branch  of  the 
posterior  femoral  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  TTig^tinftj  Canal  (canali^  inguinalis)  is  descrihed  on  page  418. 

The  Speimatic  Coid  (funiculus  epermaticus)  (Fig.  1146)  extends  from  the  abdom- 
inal inguinal  ring,  where  the  structures  of  which  it  is  composed  converge,  to  the  back 
part  of  the  testis.  In  the  abdominal  wall  the  cord  passes  obliquely  along  the 
inguinal  canal,  lying  at  first  beneath  the  Obliquus  internus,  and  upon  the  fascia 
transversalis;  but  nearer  the  pubis,  it  rests  upon  the  inguinal  and  lacunar  liga- 
ments, having  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Obliquus  externus  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
inguinal  falx  behind  it.  It  then  escapes  at  the  subcutaneous  ring,  and  descends 
nearly  vertically  into  the  scrotum.  The  left  cord  is  rather  longer  than  the  right, 
consequently  the  left  testis  hangs  somewhat  lower  than  its  fellow. 

StmctiiTtt  of  the  Spemwtie  Cord. — The  spermatic  cord  is  composed  of  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics, 
nerves,  and  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testis.  These  structures  are  connected  together  by  areolar 
tissue,  and  invested  by  the  layers  brou^t  down  by  the  testis  in  its  descent. 

The  arWilei  of  tha  cord  are:  the  internal  and  external  spermatics;  and  the  artery  to  the  ductus 
deferens.         , 

The  irUemai  ipermaUc  artery,  a  branch  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  escapes  from  the  abdomen 
at  the  abdominal  inguinal  ring,  and  accompanies  the  other  constituents  of  the  spermatic  cord 
along  the  inguinal  canal  and  through  the  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring  into  the  scrotum.  It  then 
descends  to  the  testis,  and,  becoming  tortuous,  divides  into  several  branches,  two  or  three  of 
which  accompany  the  ductus  deferens  and  supply  the  epididymis,  anastomosing  with  the  artery 
of  the  ductus  deferens:  the  others  supply  the  substance  of  the  testis. 
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The  exUmal  rpermatie  ariery  is  &  branch  of  the  inferior  epigastric  artery.  It  aocompanies  Uk 
epermatic  cord  and  suppliee  the  coverings  of  the  cord,  anastomoeing  with  the  intenwl  spennatic 

The  artery  of  the  dwtu*  dtiertnt,  a  branch  of  the  Buperior  vesical,  is  a  long,  slender  vessel,  vhidi 
accompanies  the  ductus  deferens,  ramifying  upon  its  coats,  and  anaetomoeing  with  the  intcniil 
spomatic  artery  near  the  testia. 


Fia.  llM.—TbeipenuBticcurdiotbsiDsuiMloail.     (Poirier ud Cbupr) 

The  ipoimUio  TOliu  (Fig.  1147]  emerge  from  the  back  of  the  testis,  and  receive  tributaries  from 
the  epididymis:  they  unite  and  form  a  convoluted  plexus,  the  plmis  panqiiiif mmis,  which  foima 
the  chief  masa  of  the  cord ;  the  vessels  composing  this  plexus  are  very  numerous,  and  ascend  along 
the  cord  in  front  of  the  ductus  deferens;  below  the  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring  they  unite  to  fom 
three  or  four  veins,  which  pass  along  the  inguinal  canal,  and,  entering  the  abdomen  through  the 
abdominal  inguinal  ring,  coalesce  to  form  two  veins.  These  again  unite  to  form  a  single  vdn, 
which  opens  on  the  right  side  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  at  an  acute  angle,  and  on  the  left  sde 
into  the  left  ren&l  vein,  at  a  right  angle.  '    - 

The  Irmplurtla  tsmsIs  are  described  on  page  713. 

The  nsrvH  are  the  spermatic  plexus  from  the  sympathetic,  joined  by  filaments  frcHn  the  pdvie 
plexus  wliich  accompany  the  artery  of  the  ductus  deferens. 

The  scrotum  forms  an  admirable  covering  for  the  protection  of  the  testes.  Tbeee  bodies,  lying 
suspended  and  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  acrotim:!  and  surrounded  by  serous  membrane,  are 
capable  of  great  mobility,  and  can  therefore  easily  slip  about  within  the  scrotum  and  thus 
avoid  injurie«  from  blows  or  squeeies.  The  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  very  elastic  and  capable 
of  great  distension,  and  on  account  of  the  looseness  and  amount  of  subcutaneous  tissue,  tbe 
scrotmn  becomes  greatly  enlarged  in  cases  of  edema,  to  which  this  part  is  especially  liable  as 
a  result  of  its  dependent  position. 

The  Testes  are  suspended  in  the  scrotum  by  the  spermatic  cords,  the  left  testis 
hanging  somewhat  low^r  than  its  fellow.  The  average  dimensions  of  the  testis 
are  from  4  to  5  cm.  in  length,  2.5  cm.  in  breadth,  and  3  cm.  in  the  antero-posterior 
diameter;  its  weight  varies  from  10.5  to  14  gm.  Each  testis  is  of  an  oval  fonn 
(Fig.  1148),  compressed  laterally,  and  having  an  oblique  position  in  the  scrotum; 
the  upper  extremity  is  directed  forward  and  a  little  lateralward;  the  lower, 
backward  and  a  little  medialward;  the  anterior  convex  border  looks  forward  and 
downward,  the  posterior  or  straight  border,  to  which  the  cord  is  attached, 
backward  and  upward. 
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The  anterior  border  and  lateral  surfaces,  as  well  as  both  extremities  of  the  organ, 
are  convex,  free,  smooth,  and  invested  by  the  visceral  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 


utix  oj  epidiij/mit 
Head  ofepididymit 


^Tba  TifJit  t«atb,  eipoaad  by  Lftyioc  opeo  the  tu 
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The  posterior  border,  to  which  the  cord  is  attached,  receives  only  a  partial  invest- 
ment from  that  membrane.  Lying  upon  the  lateral  edge  of  this  posterior  border 
is  a  long,  narrow,  flattened  body,  named  the  epididymis. 

The  epididymis  consists  of  a  central  portion  or  body;  an  upper  enlarged  extremity, 
the  head  {globus  major))  and  a  lower  pointed  extremity,  the  tail  {globus  minor), 
which  is  continuous  with  the  ductus  deferens,  the  duct  of  the  testis.  The  head 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  upper  end  of  the  testis  by  means  of  the  efferent 
ductules  of  the  gland;  the  tail  is  connected  with  the  lower  end  by  cellular  tissue, 
and  a  reflection  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  lateral  surface,  head  and  tail  of  the 
epididymis  are  free  and  covered  by  the  serous  membrane;  the  body  is  also  com- 
pletely invested  by  it,  excepting  along  its  posterior  border;  while  between  the 
body  and  the  testis  is  a  pouch,  named  the  sinus  of  the  epididymis  {digital  fossa). 
The  epididymis  is  connected  to  the  back  of  the  testis  by  a  fold  of  the  serous 
membrane.  "  ^ 

Appendages  of  the  Testis  and  Epididymis. — On  the  upper  extremity  of  the  testis, 
just  beneath  the  head  of  the  epididymis,  is  a  minute  oval,  sessile  body,  the  appendix 
of  the  testis  {hydatid  of  Morgagni) ;  it  is  the  renmant  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Miillerian 
duct.  On  the  head  of  the  epididymis  is  a  second  small  stalked  appendage  (some- 
times duplicated) ;  it  is  named  the  appendix  of  the  epididymis  {pedunculated  hydatid), 
and  is  usually  regarded  as  a  detached  efferent  duct. 

The  testis  is  invested  by  three  tunics:  the  tunica  vaginalis,  tunica  albuginea, 
and  tunica  vascnlosa. 

The  Tunica  Vaginalis  {tunica  ixiginalis  propria  testis)  is  the  serous  covering  of 
the  testis.  It  is  a  pouch  of  serous  membrane,  derived  from  the  saccus  vaginalis 
of  the  peritoneum,  which  in  the  fetus  preceded  the  descent  of  the  testis  from  the 
abdomen  into  the  scrotum.  After  its  descent,  that  portion  of  the  pouch  which 
extends  from  the  abdominal  inguinal  ring  to  near  the  upper  part  of  the  gland 
becomes  obliterated;  the  lower  portion  remains  as  a  shut  sac,  which  invests  the 
surface  of  the  testis,  and  is  reflected  on  to  the  internal  siu^ace  of  the  scrotum; 
hence  it  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  visceral  and  a  parietal  lamina. 

The  visceral  lamina  {lamina  msceralis)  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  testis  and 
epididymis,  connecting  the  latter  to  the  testis  by  means  of  a  distinct  fold.  From 
the  posterior  border  of  the  gland  it  is  reflected  on  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
scrotum. 

The  parietal  lamina  {lamina  parietalis)  is  far  more  extensive  than  the  visceral, 
extending  upward  for  some  distance  in  front  and  on  the  medial  side  of  the  cord, 
and  reaching  below  the  testis.  The  inner  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalb  b 
smooth,  and  covered  by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells.  The  interval  between  the 
visceral  and  parietal  laminae  constitutes  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  obliterated  portion  of  the  saccus  vaginalis  may  generally  be  seen  as  a  fibro- 
cellular  thread  lying  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  around  the  spermatic  cord;  some- 
times this  may  be  traced  as  a  distinct  band  from  the  upper  end  of  the  inguinal 
canal,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  peritoneum,  down  to  the  timica  vaginalis; 
sometimes  it  gradually  becomes  lost  on  the  spermatic  cord.  Occasionally  no  trace 
of  it  can  be  detected.  In  some  cases  it  happens  that  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  does 
not  become  obliterated,  but  the  sac  of  the  peritoneum  conamunicates  with  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  This  may  give  rise  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  oblique  inguinal 
hernia  (page  1187).  In  other  cases  the  pouch  may  contract,  but  not  become 
entirely  obliterated;  it  then  forms  a  minute  canal  leading  from  the  peritoneum  to 
the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  Tunica  Albuginea  is  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  testis.  It  is  a  dense  membrane, 
of  a  bluish-white  color,  composed  of  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue  which  interlace 
in  every  direction.  •  It  is  covered  by  the  tunica  vaginalis,  except  at  the  points  of 
attachment  of  the  epididymis  to  the  testis,  and  along  its  posterior  border,  where 
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the  spermatic  vessels  enter  the  gland.  It  is  applied  to  the  tunica  vasculosa  over 
the  glandular  substance  of  the  testis,  and,  at  its  posterior  border,  is  reflected 
into  the  interior  of  the  gland,  forming  an  incomplete  vertical  septum,  called  the 
mediftitinum  testis  {corpus  Highmori). 

The  mediutinnm  testis  extends  from  the  upper  to  near  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  gland,  and  is  nider  above  than  below.  fVom  its  front  and  sides  numerous 
imperfect  septa  (trabecula)  are  given  off,  which  radiate  toward  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  and  are  attached  to  the  tunica  albuginea.  They  divide  the  interior  of  the 
organ  into  a  number  of  incomplete  spaces  which  are  somewhat  cone-shaped,  being 
broad  at  their  bases  at  the  surface  of  the  gland,  and  becoming  narrower  as  they 
converge  to  the  mediastinum.  The  mediastinum  supports  the  vessels  and  duct 
of  the  testis  in  their  passage  to  and  from  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

The  Tiinica  Tascnlosa  is  the  vascular  layer  of  the  testis,  consisting  of  a  plexus 
of  bloodvessels,  held  together  by  delicate  areolar  tissue.  It  clothes  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  tunica  albuginea  and  the  different  septa  in  the  interior  of  the  gland, 
and  therefore  forms  an  internal  investment  to  all  the  spaces  of  which  the  gland  is 
composed. 

BtmctnTe. — The  ^andular  Btructure  of  the  teetia  consists  of  numeroua  lobules.    Their  number, 
in  a.  single  testis,  is  estimated  by  Berres  at  250,  and  by  Krause  at  400.     They  diRer  in  sise 
according  to  their  position,  those  io  the  middle  of  the  gland  being  larger  and  longer.    Hie 
lobules  (Fig.  1149)  are  conical  in  shape,  the  base  being  directed  towsfd  the  circumference  of  the 
organ,  the  apex  toward  the  mediastinum.     Each  lobule 
IB  coDtained  in  one  of  the  intervals  between  the  fibrous 
septa  which   extend   between   the   mediastinum   testis 
and  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  consists  of  from  one  to 
three,  or  more,  minute  convoluted  tubes,  the  tnbnli 
Bsminiferi.    The  tubulea  may  be  eeparately  unravelled,     ji„„ 
by  careful  dissection  under  water,  and  may  be  seen  to 
commence  either  by  free  cecal  ends  or  by  anastomotic  i 

loops.  They  are  supported  by  loose  connective  tissue 
which  contains  here  and  there  groups  of  "interstitial 
cells"  containing  yellow  pigment  granules.  The  total 
number  of  tubules  is  estimated  by  Lauth  at  840,  and 
the  average  length  of  each  is  70  to  80  cm.  Their  diam- 
eter varies  from  0.12to0.3mm.  The  tubules  are  pale 
in  color  in  early  life,  but  in  old  age  they  acquire  a  deep 
yellow  tinge  from  containing  much  fatty  matter.  Each 
tubule  consists  of  a  basement  layer  formed  of  lamin- 
ated connective  tissue  cixitaining  numerous  elastic  fibers 
with  flattened  cells  between  the  layers  and  covered  ex- 
ternally by  a  layer  of  flattened  epithehoid  cells.  Within 
the  basement  membrane  are  epithelial  cells  arranged 
in  several  irregular  layers,  which  are  not  always  clearly 
Beparated,  but  wbichniay  be  arranged  in  three  different 
groups  (Fig.  1150).  Among  these  cells  may  be  seen  the 
spermatoiot  in  different  stages  of  development.  (1) 
Lining  the  basement  membrane  and  forming  the  outer 

Bone  is  a  Uyer  of  cubical  cells,  with  smaU  nuclei;  ^"'■ro'wt'h.^^iS;i.™tSltb?Su'?S"'  *° 
some  of  these  enlarge  to  become  iipoimatOfoniA.    The 

nuclei  of  some  of  the  spermatogonia  may  be  seen  to  be  in  process  of  indirect  division  (karyo- 
kinetet,  page  37),  and  in  consequence  of  this  daughter  cells  are  formed,  which  constitute  the  second 
aone.  (2)  Within  this  first  layer  is  to  be  seen  a  number  of  larger  polyhedral  cells,  with  clear 
nuclei,  arranged  in  two  or  three  layers;  these  are  the  intermediato  cells  or  SpermatOcftM.  Most 
of  these  cells  are  in  a  condition  of  karyoldnetlc  division,  and  the  cells  which  result  from  this 
division  form  those  of  the  nejtt  layer,  the  Bpeimatobluts  or  apermatidi.  (3)  The  third  layer  of 
cells  consists  of  the  spermatoblasts  or  spermatids,  and  each  of  these,  without  further  subdivision, 
becomes  a  apeniiatosofiii.  The  spermatids  are  small  polyhedral  ceils,  the  nucleus  of  each  of 
which  contains  half  the  usual  number  of  chromosomes.  In  addition  to  these  three  layers  of  cells 
others  arc  seen,  which  are  termed  the  ■npporting  cells  (ceUa  of  Sertoli).  They  are  elongated 
and  columnar,  and  project  inward  from  the  basement  membrane  toward  the  lumen  of  the  tube. 
As  development  of  the  spermatozoa  proceeds  the  latter  group  themselves  around  the  inner 
extremities  of   the   supporting  cells.     The  nuclear  portion  of  the   spermatid,  which   is   partly 
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imbedded  in  the  Bupportioc  cell,  is  differentiated  to  form  the  head  of  the  qtemutosoSn,  while 
part  of  the  cell  protopUsm  forms  the  middle  piece  and  the  tail  \b  produced  by  an  outgrowth 
from  the  double  centriole  of  the  cell.  Ultimately  the  heads  are  liberated  and  the  BpeimatoiM 
are  set  free.    The  structure  of  the  spermatosoa  is  described  on  pages  42,  43. 

In  the  apices  of  the  lobules,  the  tubulea  become  less  convoluted,  saaume  a  nearly  strai^t 
course,  and  unite  together  to  form  from  twenty  to  thirty  larger  ducts,  of  about  0.5  mtu.  in 
diamet«,  and  these,  from  their  strai^t  oourse,  ar«  called  tnbnti  imU  (Fig.  1149). 

S'permatocyU  Sfemaiid 


Cdto/Strioli 
Spermaiogonittm 


Fio.  1150. — Truuverae  KctioQ  of  s  tubule  of  the  t«(tia  ol  kill.     X  250. 

The  tobnli  rwtti  enter  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  mediastinum,  and  pass  upward  and  backward, 
forming,  in  their  ascent,  a  close  net-work  of  anastomooing  tubes  which  are  merely  channels  in 
the  fibrous  stroma,  lined  by  flattened  epithelium,  and  having  no  proper  walls;  this  constitutes  the 
reto  tMtii.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  mediastinum,  the  vessels  of  the  rete  testis  terminate  in  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  or  twenty  ducts,  the  dnetnU  «ffeTantes;  they  poforate  the  tunica  albuginea, 
and  carry  the  seminal  fluid  from  the  testis  to  the  epididymis.  Their  course  is  at  first  sttaight; 
they  then  become  enlarged,  and  exceedingly  convoluted,  and  form  a  series  of  conical  masses, 
the  ooni  TMCulod,  which  together  constitute  the  bead  of  the  epididymis.  Bach  cone  consiA) 
of  a  single  convoluted  duct,  from  15  to  20  cm.  in  length,  the  diameter  of  which  gradually  decieaaes 
from  the  testis  to  the  epididymis.  Opposite  the  bases  of  the  cones  the  efFa«nt  vesBels  op^  tt 
narrow  intervals  into  a  single  duct,  which  constitutes,  by  its  complex  convolutions,  the  body 
and  tail  of  the  epididymis.  When  the  convolutions  of  this  tube  arc  unravelled,  it  measuns 
upward  of  6  met^  in  length;  it  increases  in  diameter  and  thiclcnees  as  it  approaches  the  ductus 
deferens.    The  convolutions  are  held  togetho'  by  fine  areolar  tiaeue,  and  by  bands  of  fibrout 


Fio.  IISI.— Sectional  ^lididvmuofauiau'pic.     X  255, 

The  tubuli  recti  have  very  thin  walla;  like  the  channels  of  the  rete  testis  they  are  lined  by  a 
single  layer  of  Battened  epithelium.  The  ductuh  efferentes  and  the  tube  of  the  epididymis  have 
walls  of  considerable  thickness,  on  account  of  the  presence  in  them  of  musciUar  tissue,  which  i! 
principally  arranged  in  a  circular  manner.  These  tubes  are  lined  by  columnar  ciliated  ^ithe- 
Uum  (Fig.  1151). 
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Peenliaiities. — ^The  testis,  developed  in  the  lumbar  region,  may  be  arrested  or  delayed  in  its 
transit  to  the  scrotum  (cryptorchism).  It  may  be  retained  in  the  abdomen;  or  it  may  be  arrested  at 
the  abdominal  inguinal  ring,  or  in  the  inguinal  canal;  or  it  may  just  pass  out  of  the  subcutaneous 
inguinal  ring  without  finding  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum.  When  retained  in  the  abdo- 
men it  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms,  other  than  the  absence  of  the  testis  from  the  scrotiun;  but 
when  it  is  retained  in  the  inguinal  canal  it  is  subjected  to  pressure  and  may  become  inflamed 
and  painful.  The  retained  testis  is  probably  functionally  useless;  so  that  a  man  in  whom  both 
testes  are  retained  (anorchiam)  is  sterile,  though  he  may  not  be  impotent.  The  absence  of  one 
testis  is  termed  monorchism.  When  a  testis  is  retained  in  the  inguinal  canal  it  is  often  compli- 
cated with  a  congenital  hernia,  the  funicular  process  of  the  peritoneum  not  being  obliterated. 
In  addition  to  the  cases  above  described,  where  there  is  some  arrest  in  the  descent  of  the  testis, 
this  organ  may  descend  through  the  inguinal  canal,  but  may  miss  the  scrotum  and  assume  some 
abnormal  position.  The  most  common  form  is  where  the  testis,  emerging  at  the  subcutaneous 
inguinal  ring,  slips  down  between  the  scrotum  and  thigh  and  comes  to  rest  in  the  perineum. 
This  is  known  as  perineal  ectopia  testis.  With  each  variety  of  abnormality  in  the  position  of  the 
testis,  it  is  very  common  to  find  concurrently  a  congenital  hernia,  or,  if  a  hernia  be  not  actually 
present,  the  funicular  process  is  usually  patent,  and  almost  invariably  so  if  the  testis  is  in  the 
inguinal  canal. 

The  testis,  finally  reaching  the  scrotum,  may  occupy  an  abnormal  position  in  it.  It  may  be 
inverted,  so  that  its  posterior  or  attached  border  is  directed  forward  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  is 
situated  behind. 

Fluid  collections  of  a  serous  character  are  very  frequently  found  in  the  scrotum.  To  these  the 
terni  hydrocde  is  applied.  The  most  common  form  is  the  ordinary  vaginal  hydrocele,  in  which 
the  fluid  is  contained  in  the  sac  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  is  separated,  in  its  normal  condition, 
from  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  the  whole  extent  of  the  inguinal  canal.  In  another  form,-  the 
congenital  hydrocele,  the  fluid  is  in  the  sac  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  but  this  cavity  communicates 
with  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  its  tubular  process  remaining  pervious.  A  third  variety, 
known  as  an  infantile  hydrocele,  occurs. in  those  cases  where  the  tubular  process  becomes  obliter- 
ated only  at  its  upper  part,  at  or  near  the  abdominal  inguinal  ring.  It  resembles  the  vaginal 
hydrocele,  except  as  regards  its  shape,  the  collection  of  fluid  extending  up  the  cord  into  the  inguinal 
canal.  Fourthly,  the  funicular  process  may  become  obliterated  both  at  the  abdominal  inguinal 
ring  and  above  the  epididymis,  leaving  a  central  unobUterated  portion,  which  may  become 
distended  with  fluid,  giving  ri^  to  a  condition  known  as  the  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord. 

The  Ductus  Deferens  (Vas  Deferens;  Seminal  Duct). 

The  ductus  deferens,  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testis,  is  the  continuation  of  the 
canal  of  the  epididymis.  Commencing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  of  the  epididymis 
it  is  at  first  very  tortuous,  but  gradually  becoming  less  twisted  it  ascends  along 
the  posterior  border  of  the  testis  and  medial  side  of  the  epididymis,  and,  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  spermatic  cord,  traverses  the  inguinal  eanal  to  the  abdominal 
inguinal  ring.  Here  it  separates  from  the  other  structures  of  the  cord,  curves 
around  the  lateral  side  of  the  inferior  epigastric  artery,  and  ascends  for  about 
2.5  cm.  in  front  of  the  external  iliac  artery.  It  is  next  directed  backward  and  slightly 
downward,  and,  crossing  the  external  iliac  vessels  obliquely,  enters  the  pelvic 
cavity,  where  it  lies  between  the  peritoneal  membrane  and  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
pelvis,  and  descends  on  the  medial  side  of  the  obliterated  umbilical  artery  and  the 
obturator  nerve  and  vessels.  It  then  crosses  in  front  of  the  ureter,  and,  reaching 
the  medial  side  of  this  tube,  bends  to  form  an  acute  angle,  and  runs  medialward 
and  slightly  forv^ard  between  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  seminal  vesicle.  Reaching  the  medial  side  of  the  seminal  vesicle,  it  is  directed 
downward  and  medialward  in  contact  with  it,  gradually  approaching  the  opposite 
ductus.  Here  it  lies  between  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  where  it 
is  enclosed,  together  with  the  seminal  vesicle,  in  a  sheath  derived  from  the  recto- 
vesical portion  of  the  fascia  endopelvina.  Lastly,  it  is  directed  downward  to  the 
base  of  the  prostate,  where  it  becomes  greatly  narrowed,  and  is  joined  at  an  acute 
angle  by  the  duct  of  the  seminal  vesicle  to  form  the  ejaculatory  duct,  which  tra- 
verses the  prostate  behind  its  middle  lobe  and  opens  into  the  prostatic  portion 
of  the  urethra,  close  to  the  orifice  of  the  prostatic  utricle.  The  ductus  deferens 
presents  a  hard  and  cord-like  sensation  to  the  fingers,  and  is  of  cylindrical  form;  its 
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walls  are  dense,  and  its  canal  is  extremely  small.  At  the  fundus  of  the  bladder 
it  becomes  enlarged  and  tortuous,  and  this  portion  is  termed  the  ampolla.  A  small 
triangular  area  of  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  between  the  ductus  deferentes  laterally 
and  the  bottom  of  the  rectovesical  excavation  of  peritoneum  above,  is  in  contact 
with  the  rectum. 

DoetuU  Ab«mntM. — A  long  narrow  tube,  the  dnetulni  atwmu  iafcrior  (vat  aberrant  al 
HaUer),  U  occaaionally  found  connected  with  the  lower  part  of  the  canal  of  the  epididymig,  or 
with  the  commencement  of  the  ductus  deferens.  Its  length  varieB  from  3.5  to  35  cm.,  and  it 
may  become  dilated  toward  ita  extremity;  more  commonly  it  retains  the  same  diameter  through- 
out. Ita  structure  is  eimilar  to  that  of  the  ductus  deferens.  Occasionally  it  is  found  unconnected 
with  the  epididymis,  A  second  tube,  the  dactulna  abemns  Bnp«ior,  occurs  in  the  head  of  the 
epididymis;  it  is  connected  with  the  rete  testis. 

Pvadidjmlj  (organ  of  GirakUt). — -This  term  is  applied  to  a  small  collection  of  convoluted 
tubules,  situated  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cord  above  the  head  of  the  epididymis.  These 
tubes  are  lined  with  columnar  ciliated  epitheUum,  and  probably  represent  the  r«nains  of  a  put 
of  the  Wolffian  body. 

Btmctura. — The  ductus  deferens  consists  of  three  coats:  (I)  an  axtemal  or  arwdar  eoat;  (2)  a 
mosenlar  eoat  which  in  the  greater  part  of  the  tube  consists  of  two  layers  of  unstriped  muscular 
fiber:  an  outer,  longitudinal  in  direction,  and  an  inner,  circular;  but  in  addition  to  these,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ductus,  there  is  a  third  layer,  consisting  of  lon^tudinsl  fibers,  placed 
internal  to  the  circular  stratum,  between  it  and  the  mucous  membrane;  (3)  an  internal  or  mnconi 
coat,  which  is  pale,  and  arranged  in  longitudinal  folds.  The  mucous  coat  is  lined  by  colunmai 
epithelium  which  is  non-ciliated  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  tube;  a  variable  portion  of 
the  testicular  end  of  the  tube  is  lined  by  two  strata  of  columnar  cells  and  the  cells  of  the 
supoficial  layer  are  ciliated. 


Th«  Vasicola  Seminales  (Seminal  Tsaiciles)  (Fig.  1152). 

The  Teiieuls  seminalM  are  two  lobulated  membranous  pouches,  placed  between 
the  fundus  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  serving  as  reservoirs  for  the  semen, 
and  secreting  a  fluid  to  be  added  to  the  secretion  of  the  testes.  Each  sac  is  somewhat 
pyramidal  in  form,  the  broad  end  being  directed  backward,  upward  and  lateralward. 
It  is  usually  about  7.5  cm.  long,  but  varies  in  size,  not  only  in  different  individuab, 
but  also  in  the  same  individual  on  the  two  sides.  The  anterim  ntrfaca  is  in  contact 
with  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  extending  from  near  the  termination  of  the  ureter 
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to  the  base  of  the  prostate.  The  posterior  enrtaco  rests  upon  the  rectum,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  rectovesical  fascia.  The  upper  extremitids  of  the  two  vesicles 
diverge  from  each  other,  and  are  In  relation  with  the  ductus  deferentes  and  the 
terminations  of  the  ureters,  and  are  partly  covered  by  peritoneum.  The  lover 
extremities  are  pointed,  and  converge  toward  the  base  of  the  prostate,  where  each 
joins  with  the  corresponding  ductus  deferens  to  form  the  ejaculatory  duct.  Along 
the  medial  margin  of  each  vesicle  runs  the  ampulla  of  the  ductus  deferens. 

Each  vesicle  consists  of  a  single  tube,  coiled  upon  itself,  and  giving  off  several 
irregularcecaldiverticulaitheseparatecoils,  as  well  as  the  diverticula,  are  connected 
together  by  fibrous  tissue.  When  uncoiled,  the  tube  is  about  the  diameter  of  a 
quill,  and  varies  in  length  from  10  to  16  cm.;  it  ends  posteriorly  in  a  cul-de-sac; 
its  anterior  extremity  becomes  constricted  into  a  narrow  straight  duct,  which 
joins  with  the  corresponding  ductus  deferens  to  form  the  ejaculatory  duct. 

Stiucttire. — The  veaicute  semiuales  are  compoBcd  of  three  coats:  an  extemU  or  ueoUr  Cost; 
a  middle  or  mucolu  G04t  thinner  than  in  the  ductus  deferens  and  arranged  in  two  layer^  an 
outer  longitudinal  and  inner  circular;  an  internal  or  maeotta  coat,  which  is  pale,  of  a  whitish 
brown  cokir,  and  presents  a  delicate  reticular  structure.  The  epjthdium  is  columnar,  and  in 
the  diverticula  goblet  cells  are  present,  the  secretion  of  which  increases  the  bulk  of  the  seminal 
fluid. 

Teuels  and  Herres. — The  arteries  supplying  the  vesiculfe  seminales  are  derived  from  the 
middle  and  inferior  vesical  and  middle  hemorrhoidal.  The  Telns  and  lymphatke  accompany 
the  arteries.    The  nemi  are  derived  from  tie  pelvic  plexuses. 

'    The  Xjacnlatory  Ducts  (Dactos  EJaculatoril)  (Fig.  1153). 

The  eJtenlktQry  ducts  are  two  in  number,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line. 
Each  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  duct  from  the  vesicula  seminalis  with  the  ductus 
deferens,  and  is  about  2  cm.  long. 
They  commence  at  the  base  of 
the  prostate,  and  run  forward 
and  downward  between  its  mid- 
dle and  lateral  lobes,  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  prostatic  utricle, 
to  end  by  separate  slit-like  ori- 
fices close  to  or  just  within  the 
margins  of  the  utricle.   The  ducts 

diminish  in  size,  and  alsoconverge,  ^^p,^  ^^^ 

toward  their  terminations. 


—The  coats  of  the  ejacula- 
tory ducts  are   extremely  thin.    They  ulride 
are:  an  outer  fibrotu  Uyei,    which  is  ^^^ 
almost  entirely  lost  after  the  entrance 

of  the  ducts  into  the  prostate;  a  layer  lAra 

of  mnsenkr  fibers   consisting  of  a  thin 

dinai,  layer;  and  mnaoni  membrane.  left  semiasl  vtaiole,  uicl  proaUtio  unChn  biTB  bean  out  >«»>. 

The  Penis. 

The  penis  is  a  pendulous  organ  suspended  from  the  front  and  sides  of  the  pubic 
arch  and  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  urethra.  In  the  flaccid  condition  it  is 
cylindrical  in  shape,  but  when  erect  assumes  the  form  of  a  triangular  prism  with 
rounded  angles,  one  side  of  the  prism  forming  the  dorsum.  It  is  composed  of 
three  cylindrical  masses  of  cavernous  tissue  bound  together  by  fibrous  tissue  and 
covered  with  skin.  Two  of  the  masses  are  lateral,  and  are  known  as  the  corpora 
caTenuMk  penis ;  the  third  is  median,  and  is  termed  the  corpus  caTemoBom  mvthm 
(Figs.  1154,  1155). 
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The  Corpon  CaremoM  Penis  form  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
penis.     For  their  aoterior  three-fourths  they  He  in  intimate  apposition  with  one 
another,  but  behind  they  diverge  in  the  form  of  two  tapering  processes,  known 
as  the  entra,  which  are  firmly  connected  to  the  rami  of  the  pubic  arch.    Traced 
from  behind  forward,  each  crus  begins  by  a  blunt-pointed  process  in  front  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium.   Just  before  it  meets  its  fellow  it  presents  a  slight  enlarge- 
ment, named  by  Kobelt  the  bnlb  of  the  corpus  caTemosom  penis.    Beyond  this  point 
the  crus  undergoes  a  constriction  and  merges  into  the  corpus  cavemosum  proper, 
which  retains  a  uniform  diameter  to  its 
anterior  end.    Each  corpus  cavemosum 
penis  ends  abruptly  in  a  rounded  es- 
tremity  some  distance  from  the  point  of 
the  penis. 

The  corpora  cavernosa  penis  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  fibrous  envelope 
consisting  of  superficial  and  deep  fibers. 
The  superficial  fibers  are  longitudinal  in 
direction,  and  form  a  single  tube  which 
encloses  both  corpora;  the  deep  fibers  are 
arranged  circularly  around  each  corpus, 
and  form  by  their  junction  in  the  median 
plane  the  svptom  ol  the  penis.  This  b 
thick  and  complete  behind,  but  is  imper- 
fect in  front,  where  it  consists  of  a  series 
of  vertical  bands  arranged  like  the  teeth 
of  a  comb;  it  is  therefore  named  the  sep- 
tom  pectiaifonne. 

The  Cotpiu  CaTemosoin  Urethis 
(corpus  Bpongioaum)  contains  the  urethra. 

Donal  vtina     Donal  artery  and  titnt 


1.  MM.— The  conititiHinl  rivrrnom  cylinders  of  „_ 

The  iluu  BDd  snunar  part  of  the  corpm  ^"^ 

1  ureuirE  ^n  dstuhRl  Irom   th«  eorpon 

Behind,  it  is  expanded  to  form  the  urethral  bulb,  and  lies  in  apposition  with  the 
inferior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm,  from  which  it  receives  a  fibrous  invest- 
ment. The  urethra  enters  the  bulb  nearer  to  the  upper  than  to  the  lower  surface. 
On  the  latter  there  is  a  median  sulcus,  from  which  a  thin  fibrous  septum  projects 
into  the  substance  of  the  bulb  and  divides  it  imperfectly  into  two  lateral  lobes  or 
hemlsplieres. 

The  portion  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  urethrse  in  front  of  the  bulb  lies  in  a 
groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  conjoined  corpora  cavernosa  penis.  It  b  cylin- 
drical in  form  and  tapers  slightly  from  behind  forward.  Its  anterior  end  is  expanded 
in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  cone,  flattened  from  above  downward,  lliis  ejcpansion, 
termed  the  glam  penis,  is  moulded  on  the  Tounded  ends  of  the  corpora  cavernosa 
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penis,  extending  farther  on  their  upper  than  on  their  lower  surfaces.  At  the 'summit 
of  the  glans  is  the  sUt-lpte  vertical  external  urethral  orifice.  The  circumference 
of  the  base  of  the  glans  forms  a  rounded  projecting  border,  the  corona  ciandu, 
overhanging  a  deep  retroKlandular  sulens,  behind  which  is  the  neck  of  the  penis. 

For  descriptive  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  divide  the  penis  into  three  regions: 
the  root,  the  bodr,  and  the  extremity. 


Fio.  IIBO.— Vertiial  M 


The  root  (radix  penia)  of  the  penis  is  triradiate  in  form,  consisting  of  the 
diverging  crura,  one  on  either  side,  and  the  median  urethral  bulb.  Each  cms 
is  covered  by  the  Ischiocavernosus,  while  the  bulb  is  surrounded  by  the  Bulbo- 
cavemosus.  The  root  of  the  penis  lies  in  the  perineum  between  the  inferior  fascia 
of  the  urogenital  diaphragm  and  the  fascia  of  Colles.  In  addition  to  being  attached 
to  the  fascite  and  the  pubic  rami,  it  is  bound  to  the  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
by  the  fundiform  and  suspensory  ligaments.  The  tnndiform  ligament  springs  from 
the  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  abdominis  and  the  linea  alba;  it  splits  into  two 
fasciculi  which  encircle  the  root  of  the  penis.  The  upper  fibers  of  the  BiupeiucaT 
ligament  pass  downward  from  the  lower  end  of  the  iinea  alba,  and  the  lower  fibers 
from  the  symphysis  pubis;  togetherthey  form  a  strong  fibrous  band,  which  extends 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  root,  where  it  blends  with  the  fascial  sheath  of  the  organ. 

The  body  {cor-pvs  penifi)  extends  from  the  root  to  the  ends  of  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa penis,  and  in  it  these  corpora  cavernosa  are  intimately  bound  to  one  another. 
A  shallow  groove  which  marks  their  junction  on  the  upper  surface  lodges  the 
deep  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  while  a  deeper  and  wider  groove  between  them 
on  the  under  surface  contains  the  corpus  cavernosum  urethne.  The  body  is 
ensheathed  by  fascia,  which  is  continuous  above  with  the  fascia  of  Scarpa,  and 
below  with  the  dartos  tunic  of  the  scrotum  and  the  fascia  of  Colles. 
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The  extrsmitr  ia  formed  by  the  glans  penia,  the  expanded  anterior  end  of  the 
corpus  cavernosum  urethrse.  It  is  separated  from  the  body  by  the  constricwd 
neck,  which  is  overhung  by  the  corona  glandis. 

The  integument  covering  the  penis  is  remarkable  for  its  thimiess,  its  dark  color, 
its  looseness  of  connection  with  the  deeper  parts  of  the  organ,  and  its  absence  of 
adipose  tissue.  At  the  root  of  the  penis  it  is  continuous  with  that  over  the  pubes, 
scrotum,  and  perineum.  At  the  neck  it  leaves  the  surface  and  becomes  folded 
upon  itself  to  form  the  prepnce  or  foreskin.  The  internal  layer  of  the  prepuce  is 
directly  continuous,  along  the  line  of  the  neck,  with  the  integument  over  the  glans. 
Immediately  behind  the  external  urethral  orifice  it  forms  a  small  secondary  redu- 
plication, attached  along  the  bottom  of  a  depressed  median  raphi,  which  extends 
from  the  meatus  to  the  neck;  this  fold  is  termed  the  frenulum  of  the  prepuce.  The 
integument  covering  the  glans  is  continuous  with  the  lu^thral  mucous  membrane 
at  the  orifice;  it  is  devoid  of  hairs,  but  projecting  from  its  free  surface  are  a  number 
of  small,  highly  sensitive  papUlss.  Scattered  glands  on  the  corona,  neck,  glans  and 
inner  layer  of  the  prepuce,  the  pr«pnti&l  elands,  have  been  described.'  They  secrete 
a  sebaceous  material  of  very  peculiar  odor,  which  probably  contains  casein,  and 
readily  undergoes  decomposition;  when  mixed  with  discarded  epithelial  cells  it  i: 
called  smegma. 

The  prepuce  covers  a  variable  amount  of  the  glans,  and  is  separated  from  it 
by  a  potential  sac — ^the  preputial  lae — which  presents  two  shallow  fossse,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  frenulum. 

Stnietim  of  the  Fenii. — From  the  intemal  aurface  of  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  corpon 
caverDosa  penia,  sa  well  oa  from  the  aides  of  the  septum,  aumerous  bands  or  cords  are  giT«m  06. 
which  cross  the  int^ior  of  thue  cor- 
pora cavernosa  in  all  directions,  sub- 
dividing them  into  a  number  of  seps- 
rate  comportmentB,  and  giving  the 
entire  structure  a  spongy  ^peanncc 
(Fig.  1157).  These  bands  and  ccadt 
are  called  tnbaenla,  and  consist  aC 
white  fibrous  tissue,  elastic  fibos,  and 
plain  muscular  fibers.  In  tbfon  ue 
contained  numerous  arteries  and  nerrci. 
The  component  fibers  which  tona  the 
trabecule  are  la^er  and  siroofsr 
around  the  circumference  than  at  tb« 
'  centers  of  the  corpora  caveraoas;  ther 
are  also  thicker  behind  than  in  btoA. 
The  interspaces  (cavernous  spaces),  co 
the  contrary,  are  larger  at  the  cents 
than  at  the  circumference,  their  long 
diameters  being  directed  tranaverseh'. 
They  are  filled  with  blood,  and  »re 
lined  by  a  layer  of  flattened  cells  sini- 
ilar  to  the  endothelial  lining  of  veiiu. 

fto    IlB7-^flBiilion  of  ooipui  okmnomim  MDia  in  ■  non-di«-  The  fibrous  envelope  of  the   corpus 

with  muy  alutic  liben  uid   bundle!  of  plaia  muHulu   liime,      cavemosum  urethrs  la  thinner,   wfaits 

•oDu  of  which  an  cut  aoroH  (c).    s.  BioodSnvBe*.  in  color,  and  more  elastic  than  that  a 

the  corpora  cavernosa  penis.  Tlietrabe-- 
ulte  are  more  delicate,  nearly  uniform  in  size,  and  the  meshea  between  tbem  smaller  than  in  tin 
corpora  cavernosa  penis:  their  long  diameters,  for  the  most  part,  corresponding  with  that  a 
the  penis.  The  external  envelope  or  outer  coat  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  urethrs  is  fonoK 
partly  of  unstriped  muscular  fibers,  and  a  layer  of  the  same  tissue  immediately  surrounds  the 
canal  of  the  urethra. 

Teuels  and  Nsma. — The  arteries  bringing  the  blood  to  the  cavernous  spaces  are  the  d«ep 
arteries  of  the  penis  and  branches  from  the  dorsal  arteries  of  the  penis,  which  perforate  the  fihroot 
capsule,  along  the  upper  surface,  especially  near  the  forepart  of  the  organ. 


I  Stibii  (Comptes-renduB  du  XII  CoogfA*  Inlenutionkl  da  Mtdeotsc.  Moacoir,  1SS7)  aai«rU  that  slwidi  an 
found  on  tna  corODk  ilsiidi*.  uid  that  what  have  hitbuto  been  mialKkea  for  (londa  are  mUy  luge  p^UliK. 
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OAvemoiis  etmcture  the  Euteries  divide  into  branchee,  which  are  supported  and  enclosed  by  the 
trabecule.  Some  of  these  arteriea  end  in  a  capillary  net^work,  the  bnuiches  of  which  open  directly 
into  the  cavemouB  spacee;  others  assume  a  tendril-Uke  appearance,  and  form  convoluted  and 
somewhat  dilated  vessels,  which  were  named  by  MOller  hsUcine  krtsrles.    They  open  into  the 


Fis.  1168.— Diacrua  of  thn  uteris  ol  the  penia.     (Tntut.) 

Spaces,  and  from  them  are  also  given  off  small  capillary  branchee  to  supply  the  trabeculv  struc- 
ture. They  are  bound  down  in  the  spaces  by  fine  fibrous  processes,  and  are  most  abundant 
in  the  back  part  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  (Fig.  1167). 

Th»  blood  from  the  cavernous  spaces  is 
returned  by  a  series  of  vessels,  some  of 
which  emerge  in  considerable  numbers 
from  the  base  of  the  glans  penis  and 
converge  on  the  dorsum  of  the  o^an  to 
form  the  deep  dorsal  vein;  others  pass  out 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpora  cava- 
nosa  and  join  the  same  vein;  some  emerge 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa  penis  and  receiving  branches 
from  the  corpus  cavemosum  urethra,  wind 
around  the  sides  of  the  penis  to  end  in  the 
deep  dorsal  vein;  but  th,'  greater  number 
pass  out  at  the  root  of  the  penis  and 
}oin  the  prostatic  plexus. 

The  lynvhatlc  vesieli  ol  the  penli  are 
described  on  page  713. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  puden- 
dal nerve  and  the  pelvic  plexuses.  On  the 
(^ans  and  bulb  some  filaments  of  the 
cutaneous  nerves  have  Pacinian  bodies 
connected  with  tbem,  and,  according  to 
Krause,  many  of  them  end  in  peculiar  end- 
bulbs  (see  page  1060). 

Tha  Prostate  (Prostata;  Prostate 

Qland).    (Fig.  1160.)  s«i««ri. 

The    prostate    is   a    firm,    partly  „,^ 

glandular  and  partly  muscular  body, 
which  is  placed  immediately  below 

the    internal    urethral    orifice    and  fio.  iis9,— VbIm  of  the  peni*.  <Te.tut.) 

around  the  commencement  of  the 

urethra.  It  is  situated  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  below  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  above  the  superior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm,  and  in  front  of 
the  rectiun,  through  which  it  may  be  distinctly  felt,  especially  when  enlarged. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  chestnut  and  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  and  presents  for 
examinatiOQ  a  base,  an  apex,  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  two  lateral  surfaces. 
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The  base  (Jjoais  proataitE)  is  directed  upward,  and  is  applied  to  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  bladder.  The  greater  part  of  this  surface  is  directly  contiauous 
with  the  bladder  wall;  the  urethra  penetrates  it  nearer  its  anterior  than  its 
posterior  border. 

The  apex  {apex  proHake)  is  directed  downward,  and  is  in  contact  with  the 
superior  fascia  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm. 


Flo.  IISQ.— FniaUM  withHrniiulveuclHudHmiiuIducU.  viewed  tram  in  froDt  ud  above.     (SpalUholi.i 

Snrtacei. — The  pottaiior  snrtu«  (Jaciea  posterior)  is  flattened  from  side  to  side 
and  slightly  convex  from  above  downward;  it  is  separated  from  the  rectum  by  its 
sheath  and  some  loose  connective  tissue,  and  is  distant  about  4  cm.  from  the  anus. 
Near  its  upper  border  there  is  a  depression  through  which  the  two  ejaculator}' 
ducts  enter  the  prostate.  This  depression  serves  to  divide  the  posterior  surface 
into  a  lower  larger  and  an  upper  smaller  part.  The  upper  smaller  part  constitutes 
the  BolddlA  lobe  of  the  prostate  and  intervenes  between  the  ejaculatory  ducts  and 
the  urethra;  it  varies  greatly  in  size,  and  in  some  cases  is  destitute  of  glandular  tissue. 
The  lower  larger  portion  sometimes  presents  a  shallow  median  furrow,  which 
imperfectly  separates  it  into  a  right  and  a  left  lateral  lobe:  these  form  the  main 
mass  of  the  gland  and  are  directly  continuous  with  each  other  behind  the  urethra. 
In  front  of  the  urethra  they  are  connected  by  a  band  which  is  named  the  istiuna: 
this  consists  of  the  same  tissues  as  the  capsule  and  is  devoid  of  glandular  substance. 

The  anterior  Burface  {fades  anierior)  measures  about  2.5  cm.  from  above  downward 
but  is  narrow  and  convex  from  side  to  side.  It  is  placed  about  2  cm.  behind  the 
pubic  symphysis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  plexus  of  veins  and  a  quantity 
of  loose  fat.  It  is  connected  to  the  pubic  bone  on  either  side  by  the  puboprostatic 
ligaments.  The  urethra  emerges  from  this  surface  a  little  above  and  in  front  of  the 
apex  of  the  gland. 

The  lateral  sartaces  are  prominent,  and  are  covered  by  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  Levatores  ani,  which  are,  however,  separated  from  the  gland  by  a  plexus 
of  veins. 

The  prostate  measures  about  4  cm.  transversely  at  the  base,  2  cm.  in  its  antero- 
posterior diameter,  and  3  cm.  in  its  vertical  diameter.  Its  weight  is  about  8  gm. 
It  is  held  in  its  position  by  the  puboprostatic  ligaments;  by  the  superior  fascia  of 
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the  urogenital  diaphragm,  which  invests  the  prostate  and  the  commencement 
of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra;  and  by  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
Levatores  ani,  which  pass  backward  from  the  pubis  and  embrace  the  sides  of 
the  prostate.  These  portions  of  the  Levatores  ani,  from  the  support  they  afford 
to  the  prostate,  are  named  the  Levatores  prostatsB. 

The  prostate  is  perforated  by  the  urethra  and  the  ejaculatory  ducts.  The 
urethra  usually  lies  along  the  junction  of  its  anterior  with  its  middle  third.  The 
ejaculatory  ducts  pass  obliquely  downward  and  forward  through  the  posterior 
part  of  the  prostate,  and  open  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

Stracture. — The  prostate  is  immediately  enveloped  by  a  thin  but  firm  fibroiis .  capsule, 
distinct  from  that  derived  from  the  fascia  endopelvina,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  plexus 
of  veins.  This  capsule  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  prostate  and  is  structuraUy  continuous  with 
the  stroma  of  the  gland,  being  composed  of  the  same  tissues,  viz. :  non-striped  muscle  and  fibrous 
tissue.  The  substance  of  the  prostate  is  of  a  pale  reddish-gray  color,  of  great  density,  and  not 
easily  torn.    It  consists  of  glandular  substance  and  muscular  tissue. 

The  muBCtilar  tiSBue  according  to  KoUiker,  constitutes  the  proper  stroma  of  the  prostate; 
the  connective  tissue  being  very  scanty,  and  simply  forming  between  the  muscular  fibers,  thin 
trabecule,  in  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  gland  ramify.  The  muscular  tissue  is  arranged 
as  follows:  immediately  beneath  the  fibrous  capsule  is  a  dense  layer,  which  forms  an  investing 
sheath  for  the  gland;  secondly,  aroimd  the  urethra,  as  it  lies  in  the  prostate,  is  another  dense 
layer  of  circular  fibers,  continuous  above  with  the  internal  layer  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
bladder,  and  blending  below  with  the  fibers  surrounding  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra. 
Between  these  two  layers  strong  bands  of  muscular  tissue,  which  decussate  freely,  form  meshes 
in  which  the  glandukur  structure  of  the  organ  is  imbedded.  In  that  part  of  the  gland  which  is 
situated  in  front  of  the  urethra  the  muscular  tissue  is  especially  dense,  and  there  is  here  little  or 
no  gland  tissue;  while  in  that  part  which  is  behind  the  urethra  the  muscular  tissue  presents  a 
wide-meshed  structure,  which  is  densest  at  the  base  of  the  gland — that  is,  near  the  bladder — 
becoming  looser  and  more  sponge-like  toward  the  apex  of  the  organ. 

The  glandular  substance  is  composed  of  numerous  follicular  pouches  the  lining  of  which  fre- 
quently shows  papillary  elevations.  The  follicles  open  into  elongated  canals,  which  join  to  form 
from  twelve  to  twenty  smaU  excretory  ducts.  They  are  connected  together  by  areolar  tissue, 
supported  by  prolongations  from  the  fibrous  capsule  and  muscular  stroma,  and  enclosed  in  a 
delicate  capilkury  plexus.  The  epitheliimi  which  lines  the  canals  and  the  terminal  vesicles  is  of 
the  columnar  variety.  The  prostatic  ducts  open  into  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra,  and  are  lined  by  two  layers  of  epithelium,  the  inner  layer  consisting  of  columnar  and 
the  outer  of  sm^kll  cubical  cells.  Small  colloid  masses,  known  as  amyloid  bodies  are  often  found 
in  the  gland  tubes. 

Vesseb  and  Nerves. — ^The  arteries  supplying  the  prostate  are  derived  from  the  internal 
pudendal,  inferior  vesical,  and  middle-hemorrhoidal.  Its  veins  form  a  plexus  around  the  sides 
and  base  of  the  gland;  they  receive  in  front  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  and  end  in  the  hypogastric 
veins.    The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pelvic  plexus. 


The  Bulbourethral  Olimds  (Olandula  Bulbourethrales ;  Cowper's  Olands). 

The  bulbourethral  glands  are  two  small,  rounded,  and  somewhat  lobulated  bodies, 
of  a  yellow  color,  about  the  size  of  peas,  placed  behind  and  lateral  to  the  membran- 
ous portion  of  the  lu-ethra,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  fascia  of  the  urogenital 
diaphragm.  They  lie  close  above  the  bulb,  and  are  enclosed  by  the  transverse  fibers 
of  the  Sphincter  lu'ethrse  membranace«.  Their  existence  is  said  to  be  constant: 
they  gradually  diminish  in  size  as  age  advances. 

The  excretory  duct  of  each  gland,  nearly  2.5  cm.  long,  passes  obliquely  forward 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  opens  by  a  minute  orifice  on  the  floor  of  the 
cavernous  portion  of  the  urethra  about  2.5  cm.  in  front  of  the  urogenital  diaphragm. 

Stmctore. — ^Each  gland  is  made  up  of  several  lobules,  held  together  by  a  fibrous  investment. 
Each  lobule  consists  of  a  number  of  acini,  lined  by  columnar  epithelial  cells,  opening  into  one 
duct,  which  joins  with  the  ducts  of  other  lobules  outside  the  gland  to  form  the  single  excretory 
duct. 
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THE  FEMALE  GENITAL  ORGAHS  (ORGAHA  GEHITALIA  MULIEBRIA). 

The  fem&le  genital  organs  consist  of  an  internal  and  an  external  group.  The 
internal  organs  are  situated  within  the  pelvis,  and  consist  of  the  oraiies,  the  Qtedsa 
tubes,  the  oteros,  and  the  Tagina.  The  extemal  organs  are  placed  below  the  urogenital 
diaphragm  and  below  and  in  front  of  the  pubic  arch.  They  comprise  the  moos 
pubis,  the  labia  majora  et  minora  podendi,  the  .clitoris,  the  bnlbns  vestibnli,  and  the 
greater  vestibiilar  glands. 

The  Ovaries  (Ovaiia). 

The  ovaries  are  homologous  with  the  testes  in  the  male.  They  are  two  nodular 
bodies,  situated  one  on  either  side  of  the  uterus  in  relation  to  the  lateral  wall  of 
the  pelvis,  and  attached  to  the  back  of  the  broad  Hgament  of  the  uterus,  behind 
and  below  the  uterine  tubes  (Fig.  1161).  The  ovaries  are  of  a  grayish-pink  color, 
and  present  either  a  smooth  or  a  puckered  uneven  surface.  >  They  are  each  about 
4  cm.  in  length,  2  cm.  in  n'idth,  and  about  8  mm.  in  thickness,  and  weigh  from  2 

Epo&pltoron 


Fio.  net. — Utenu  ipd  Tioht  bnud  liflunentt  Men  [nun  behlod.    Tba  broul  licuiwDt  biu  bMa  ^n*d  out  Bud  Ua 

to  3.5  gm.  Each  ovary  presents  a  lateral  and  a  medial  surface,  an  upper  or  tubal 
and  a  lower  or  uterine  extremity,  and  an  anterior  or  mesovarion  and  a  posterior 
free  border.  It  lies  in  a  shallow  depression,  named  the  ovarian  tosaa,  on  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  pelvis ;  this  fossa  is  bounded  above  by  the  external  iliac  vessels,  in  front 
by  the  obliterated  umbilical  artery,  and  behind  by  the  ureter.  The  exact  position 
of  the  ovary  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  and  the 
description  here  given  applies  to  the  ovary  of  the  nulliparous  woman.  The  ovarj" 
becomes  displaced  during  the  first  pregnancy,  and  probably  ne\'er  again  returns 
to  its  original  position.  In  the  erect  posture  the  long  axis  of  the  ovary  is  vertical. 
The  tubal  extremity  is  near  the  external  iliac  vein;  to  it  are  attached  the  ovarian 
fimbria  of  the  uterine  tube  and  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  snspensory  ligament  ol 
the  ovary,  which  is  directed  upward  over  the  iliac  vessels  and  contains  the  ovarian 
vessels.  The  vtenne  end  is  directed  downward  toward  the  pelvic  floor,  it  is  usually 
narrower  than  the  tubal,  and  is  attached  to  the  lateral  angle  of  the  uterus,  immedi- 
ately behind  the  uterine  tube,  by  a  rounded  cord  termed  the  ligam«nt  of  the  ovary, 
which  lies  within  the  broad  ligament  and  contains  some  non-striped  muscular 
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fibers.  The  lateral  aurface  is  in  contact  with  the  parietal  peritoneum,  which  lines 
the  ovarian  fossa;  the  medial  aurface  is  to  a  large  extent  covered  by  the  fimbriated 
extremity  of  the  uterine  tube.  The  mesovarian  border  is  straight  and  is  directed 
toward  the  obliterated  umbilical  artery,  and  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  broad 
ligament  by  a  short  fold  named  the  meaovuimn.  Between  the  two  layers  of  this 
fold  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves  pass  to  reach  the  hilum  of  the  ovary.  The  free 
border  is  convex,  and  is  directed  toward  the  ureter.  The  uterine  tube  arches  over 
the  ovary,  running  upward  in  relation  to  its  mesovarian  border,  then  curving  over 
its  tubal  pole,  and  finally  passing  downward  on  its  free  border  and  medial  surface. 


Fig.  1162. — Adult  ovary,  epofipharao,  kod  uterine  tubs.     (From  Tarn,  after  Kobett.)     a,  a.  EpoOphoron  IotidhI 

from  tba  uppv  part  of  (ha  Wolmao  body,  b,  Rarnaim  of  tha  uppannoat  tubes  BometiinBH  fornuaghyg^tKta.  c-  Mfddia 
••t  of  tuba.  (I.  Some  loner  aCropbied  tubea.  r.  Atrophied  remaina  of  the  Wolffian  duct.  /.The  terminal  bulb  or 
hydatid,    h.  Tha  ulerioe  tubs.    i.  Hydatid  attached  to  the  eitremity.    I.  The  ovary. 

SpoSpboion  {parovarium;   organ  of    Roaenmvller)    (Figs.    1161,   1162). — The 
epoophoron  lies  in  the  mesosalpinx  between  the  ovary  and  the  uterine  tube,  and 
consists  of  a  few  short  tubules  (dactuli  transTersi)  which  converge  toward  the  ovary 
while  their  opposite  ends  open  into  a 
rudimentary  duct,  the  dnctns  lonKitn- 
dinalis  epoSphori  {duct  of  Gartner) . 

Faio6i)horon.  —  The  paroophoron 
consists  of  a  few  scattered  rudimen- 
tary tubules,  best  seen  in  the  child, 
situated  in  the  broad  ligament  be- 
tween the  epoophoron  and  the  uterus. 

The  ductuli  transversi  of  the  epo- 
ophoron and  the  tubules  of  the  paro- 
ophoron are  remnants  of  the  tubules 
of  the  Wolffian  body  or  mesonephros; 
theductuslongitudinalisepoophoriisa 
persistent  portion  of  the  Wolffian  duet. 

In  the  fetus  the  ovaries  are   situ-       Fio.  iim,.— Ssction  o 
ated,  like  the  testes,  in  the  lumbar    a.'iv 
region,  near   the  kidneys,  but  they    ^n. 
gradually  descend  into  the  pelvb  (page    ''" ' 
1211). 

Btrnetnra  (Fig,  1163). — The  surtace  of  the  ovary  ia  covered  by  a  layer  of  columnar  cells  which 
coDBtitutes  Uie  ■«Tinin4l  epithelium  of  Wtldeyei.  This  epithelium  gives  to  the  ovao'  a.dull 
gr&y  color  ae  compared  with  the  shining  smoothness  of  the  peritoaeum;  and  the  transition  be- 
tween the  squamous  epithelium  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  columnar  cells  which  cover  the 
ovary  is  usually  marked  by  a  line  around  the  anterior  border  of  the  ovary.  The  ovary  consists 
of  a  uumbn  of  vesicular  ovarian  foUiclee  imbedded  in  the  meshes  of  a  stroma  or  frame-work. 


'.  Atl«hed  bonier. 
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The  itronu  is  a  peculiar  soft  tissue,  abundaatly  suppliai  with  bloodvessels,  coDsisting  for  the 
most  part  of  spindte-flhaped  celts  with  a  amaU  amount  of  ordinary  connective  tissue.  Tliese 
cells  have  been  regarded  by  some  .anatomiBta  as  unstriped  muscle  cells,  which,  indeed,  they 
most  resemble;  by  others  as  connective-tissue  cells.  On  the  surface  of  the  organ  this  tissue  is 
much  condensed,  and  forms  a  layer  (tonica  albnctnM)  compoaed  of  short  oonnective-tLssue 
fibers,  with  fusiform  cells  between  them.  The  stroma  of  the  ovary  may  contain  intentitial  cells 
reeembling  those  of  the  testis. 

Toticular  Orvian  Folttelu  {Graafian  foUicUa). — Upon  making  a  section  of  an  ovary,  numerous 
round  transparent  veeiclee  of  varioiiB  siEcs  are  to  be  seen;  they  are  the  folliclea,  or  ovisacs  con- 
taining the  ova.  Immediately  beneath  the  superficial  covering  is  a  layer  of  stroma,  in  which  are 
a  large  number  of  minute  vesicles,  of  uniform  size,  about  0.25  mm.  in  diameter,  lliese  are  the 
follicles  in  their  earliest  condition,  and  the  layer  where  they  are  found  has  been  termed  the 
eoitiekl  layftr.  They  are  especially  numerous  in  the  ovary  of  the  young  child.  After  puberty, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  child-bearing  period,  large  and  mature,  or  almost  mature  follicles 
are  also  found  in  the  cortical  layer  in  small  numbers,  and  also  "corpora  lutes,"  the  remains  of 
follicles  which  have  burst  and  are  undergoing  atrophy  and  absorpticm.  .  Beneath  this  superficial 
stratum,  other  large  and  more  or  leas  mature  foUiclee  are  found  imbedded  in  the  ovarian  stroma. 
These  increase  in  size  aa  they  recede  from  the  surface  toward  a  highly  vascular  stroma  in  the 
center  of  the  organ,  termed  the  m«dnI]atT  aabltane*  (zona  vaacuhta  of  Wtddeyer).  This  stroma 
forms  the  tissue  of  the  hilum  by  which  the  ovary  is  attached,  and  through  which  the  bloodveaaeis 
Miter:  it  does  not  contain  any  foUicles. 

The  larger  foUicles  (Fig.  1164)  consist  of  an  external  fibrovascular  coat,  connected  with  the 
surrounding  stroma  of  the  ovary  by  a  net-work  of  bloodvessels;  and  an  inttfnal  coat,  which  con- 

sists  of  several  layers  of  nucleated 

cells,  called  the  membrana  fiannloaa. 

FAn-va  At  one  part  of  the  mature  folhcle  the 

cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  are 

Jfcm&nma  collected  into  a  mass  which  projects 

into  the  cavity  of  the  follicle.  This 
is  termed  the  disens  proUconii,  and 
in  it  the  ovum  is  imbedded.'  lite 
follicle  contains  a  transparent  albtimin- 
ous  fluid. 

The  development    and  maturation 
2(  of  the  foUicles  and  ova  continue  un- 

interruptedly from  puberty  to  the  end 
Otn»i  of  the  fruitful  period  of  woman's  life, 

while  their  formation  commences  he- 
fore  birth.    Before  puberty  the  ovaries 
j)ffgf„  are  smaU  and  the  foUicles  contained 

in  them  are  disposed  in  a  compara- 
tively thick  layer  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance; here  they  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  number  of   minute 
closed  veBicles,  constituting  the  early 
Fio,  iiM.— s«tioDofv«i™i«ov»riimfolilrlBofMt.    X  SO.        condition    of    the     foUiclw;    many, 
however,   never  attain  full  devdop- 
ment,  but  shrink  and  disappear.    At  puberty  the  ovaries  enlarge  and  became  more  vascular, 
the  foUicles  are  developed  in  greater  abundance,  and  their  ova  are  capable  of  fecundation. 

Diieharg*  of  ttie  Oynm. — The  follicles,  after  attaining  a  certain  stage  of  development,  gradu- 
ally approach  the  eurfacs  of  the  ovary  and  burst;  the  ovum  and  fiuid  contents  of  the  foUicle 
are  liberated  on  the  exterior  of  the  ovary,  and  carried  into  the  uterine  tube  by  cuirraits  set  up 
by  the  movements  of  the  cilia  covering  Uie  mucous  membrane  of  the  fimbria. 

Corpus  Lataum. — After  the  discha^e  of  the  ovum  the  lining  of  the  follicle  is  thrown  into 
folds,  and  vascular  processes  grow  inward  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  In  this  way  the  qiace 
ia  fiUed  up  and  the  corpus  luteum  formed.  It  consists  at  first  of  a  radial  arrangement  of  yellow 
cells  with  bloodvessels  and  lymphatic  spaces,  and  later  it  merges  with  the  surrounding  stroma. 
Toueb  and  Nerves.— The  artaiiea  of  the  ovaries  and  uterine  tubes  are  the  ovarian  frcxn 
the  aorta.  Each  anastomoses  freely  in  the  mesosalpinx,  with  the  uterine  artery,  givinfc  some 
branches  to  the  uterine  tube,  and  others  which  traverse  the  meeovarium  and  enter  the  hilum  of 
the  ovary.  The  Tsins  emerge  from  the  hilum  in  the  form  of  a  plexus,  the  pan^nif onn  ptaxm ; 
the  ovarian  vein  is  formed  from  this  plexus,  and  leaves  the  pelvis  in  company  with  the  artoy. 
The  nsrvH  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  or  pelvic  plexus,  and  from  the  ovarian  plexus,  tbs 
uterine  tube  receiving  a  branch  from  one  of  the  uterine  nerves. 
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Tlie  Utorina  Tab«  (Tab*  TTterina  [rallopli];  rallopian  Tube;  Oviduct). 

(Fig3.  1161,  1165). 

The  ateriiw  tabes  convey  the  ova  from  the  ovaries  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 
They  are  two  in  number,  one  on  either  side,  situated  in  the  upper  margin  of  the 
broad  ligament,  and  extending  from  the  superior  angle  of  the  uterus  to  the  side  of 
the  pelvis.  Each  tube  is  about  10  cm.  long,  and  is  described  as  consisting  of  three 
portions:  (1)  the  lathmns,  or  medial  constricted  third;  (2)  the  ampulla,  or  inter- 
mediate dilated  portion,  which  curves  over  the  ovary;  and  (3)  the  infondibalam 
with  its  abdtnniiul  ostium,  surrounded  by  fimbrin,  one  of  which,  the  ovarian  fimbria 


t>^a.  1165.— Fcnwie  pelTU  and  it*  »DUnU,  teta  from  above  Bad  in  trant. 

is  attached  to  the  ovary.  The  uterine  tube  is  directed  lateralward  as  far  as  the 
uterine  pole  of  the  ovary,  and  then  ascends  along  the  mesovarian  border  of  the 
ovary  to  the  tubal  pole,  over  which  it  arches;  finally  it  turns  downward  and  ends 
in  relation  to  the  free  border  and  medial  surface  of  the  ovary.  The  uterine  opening 
is  minute,  and  will  only  admit  a  fine  bristle;  the  abdominal  opening  is  somewhat 
larger.  In  connection  with  the  fimbrije  of  the  uterine  tube,  or  with  the  broad  liga- 
ment close  to  them,  there  are  frequently  one  or  more  small  pedunculated  vesicles. 
These  are  termed  the  appendices  vesiculoBsa  {hydatids  of  Morgagni) . 

Stroctore. — The  uterine  tube  consiets  of  three  coa.ta:  lennu,  nuueular,  and  moeoiu.  The 
external  or  seroiu  ecwt  ia  peritoneal.  The  middle  or  snucolar  CO»t  consists  of  an  external- loDgi- 
tudinal  and  an  internal  circular  layer  of  non-striped  muscular  fibers  continuous  with  those  of 
the  uterus.  The  internal  or  mncona  coat  is  continuous  nith  the  mucous  lining  of  the  uterus,  and, 
at  the  abdominal  ostium  of  the  tube,  with  the  peritoneum.  It  is  thrown  into  longitaidinat  folds, 
which  in  the  ampulla  are  much  more  extensif  e  than  in  the  isthmua.  The  lining  epithelium  is 
coliunnor  and  ciliated.  This  form  of  epithelium  is  also  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  fimbriie. 
while  on  the  outer  or  aerous  surfaces  of  these  processes  the  epithelium  gradually  merges  into 
the  endothelium  of  the  peritoneum. 

Fertilization  of  the  ovum  is  believed  (page  44)  to  occur  in  the  tube,  and  the  fertilized  ovum 
is  tJien  normally  passed  on  into  the  uterus:  the  ovum,  however,  may  adhere  to  and  imdergo  develop- 
ment in  the  uterine  tube,  giving  rise  to  the  commonest  variety  of  eetopie  gutation.  In  such  cases 
the  amnion  and  chorion  are  formed,  but  at  true  deciduais  never  present;  and  the  gestation  usually 
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ends  by  extnision  of  the  ovum  through  the  abdominal  oatium,  although  it  is  not  uncommon  (or 
the  tube  to  rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  this  being  accompuiied  by  eevere  hemorriuge, 
and  needing  surgical  interference. 

The  uterus  (Womb)  (Figs.  1161,  1165,  1166). 

The  Dtenu  Is  a  hollow,  thick-walled,  muscular  organ  situated  deeply  in  the 
pelvic  cavity  between  the  bladder  and  rectum.  Into  its  upper  part  the  uterine 
tubes  open,  one  on  either  side,  while  below,  its  cavity  communicates  with  that  <rf 
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the  vagina.  When  the  ova  are  discharged  from  the  ovaries  they  are  carried  to  the 
uterine  cavity  through  the  uterine  tubes.  If  an  ovum  be  fertilized  it  imbeds  itself 
in  the  uterine  wall  and  is  normally  retained  in  the  uterus  until  prenatal  develop- 
ment is  completed,  the  uterus  undergoing  changes  in  size  and  structure  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  needs  of  the  growing  embryo  (see  page  59).  After  parturition 
the  uterus  returns  almost  to  its  former  condition,  but  certain  traces  of  its  enlarge 
ment  remains.  It  is  necessarj,  therefore,  to  describe  as  the  type-form  the  adult 
virgin  uterus,  and  then  to  consider  the  modi&citions  which  are  effected  as  a  result 
of  pregnancy. 
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Tn  the  virgin  state  the  uterus  is  flattened  antero-posteriorly  and  is  pyriform 
in  shape,  with  the  apex  directed  downward  and  backward.  It  lies  between  the 
bladder  in  front  and  the  pelvic  or  sigmoid  colon  and  rectum  behind,  and  is  com- 
pletely within  the  pelvis,  so  that  its  base  is  below  the  level  of  the  superior  pelvic 
aperture.  Its  upper  part  is  suspended  by  the  broad  and  the  round  ligaments, 
while  its  lower  portion  is  imbedded  in  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  pelvis. 

The  long  axis  of  the  uterus  usually  lies  approximately  in  the  axis  of  the  superior 
pelvic  aperture,  but  as  the  organ  is  freely  movable  its  position  varies  with  the 
state  of  distension  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  Except  when  much  displaced  by  a 
fully  distended  bladder,  it  forms  a  forward  angle  with  the  vagina,  since  the  axis 
of  the  vagina  corresponds  to  the  axes  of  the  cavity  and  inferior  aperture  of  the 
pelvis. 

The  uterus  measures  about  7.5  cm.  in  length,  5  cm.  in  breadth,  at  its  upper 
part,  and  nearly  2.5  cm.  in  thickness;  it  weighs  from  30  to  40  gm.  It  is  divisible 
into  two  portions.  On  the  surface,  about  midway  between  the  apex  and  base, 
is  a  slight  constriction,  known  as  the  isthmus,  and  corresponding  to  this  in  the 
interior  is  a  narrowing  of  the  uterine  cavity,  the  internal  orifice  of  the  uterus.  The 
portion  above  the  isthmus  is  termed  the  body,  and  that  below,  the  cervix.  The 
part  of  the  body  which  lies  above  a  plane  passing  through  the  points  of  entrance 
of  the  uterine  tubes  is  known  as  the  fundus. 

Body  (corpus  vieri).  —  The  body  gradually  narrows  from  the  fundus  to  the 
isthmus. 

The  vesical  or  anterior  surface  (fades  vesicalis)  is  flattened  and  covered  by 
peritoneum,  which  is  reflected  on  to  the  bladder  to  form  the  vesicouterine 
excavation.    The  surface  lies  in  apposition  with  the  bladder. 

The  intestinal  or  posterior  surface  (fames  intestinalis)  is  convex  transversely  and 
is  covered  by  peritoneum,  which  is  continued  down  on  to  the  cervix  and  vagina. 
It  is  in  relation  with  the  sigmoid  colon,  from  which  it  is  usually  separated  by  some 
coils  of  small  intestine. 

The  fundus  (fundus  vieri)  is  convex  in  all  directions,  and  covered  by  peritoneum 
continuous  with  that  on  the  vesical  and  intestinal  surfaces.  On  it  rest  some  coils 
of  small  intestine,  and  occasionally  the  distended  sigmoid  colon. 

The  lateral  margins  (margo  lateralis)  are  slightly  convex.  At  the  upper  end  of 
each  the  uterine  tube  pierces  the  uterine  wall.  Below  and  in  front  of  this  point 
the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  is  fixed,  while  behind  it  is  the  attachment  of  the 
ligament  of  the  ovary.  These  three  structures  lie  within  a  fold  of  peritoneum 
which  is  reflected  from  the  margin  of  the  uterus  to  the  wall  of  the  pelvis,  and  is 
named  the  broad  ligament 

Cervix  (cervix  uteri;  neck). — ^The  cervix  is  the  lower  constricted  segment  of 
the  uterus.  It  is  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  with  its  truncated  apex  directed 
downward  and  backward,  but  is  slightly  wider  in  the  middle  than  either  above  or 
below.  Owing  to  its  relationships,  it  is  less  freely  movable  than  the  body,  so  that 
the  latter  may  bend  on  it.  The  long  axis  of  the  cervix  is  therefore  seldom  in  the 
same  straight  line  as  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  The  long  axis  of  the  uterus  as  a 
whole  presents  the  form  of  a  curved  line  with  its  concavity  forward,  or  in  extreme 
cases  may  present  an  angular  bend  at  the  region  of  the  isthmus. 

The  cervix  projects  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  which  divides  it 
into  an  upper,  supravaginal  portion,  and  a  lower,  vaginal  portion. 

The  supravaginal  portion  (portio  supravdginalis  [cervicis])  is  separated  in  front 
from  the  bladder  by  fibrous  tissue  (parametrium),  which  extends  also  on  to  its  sides 
and  lateralward  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments.  The  uterine  arteries 
reach  the  margins  of  the  cervix  in  this  fibrous  tissue,  while  on  either  side  the  ureter 
rtins  downward  and  forward  in  it  at  a  distance  of  about  2  cm.  from  the  cervix. 
Posteriorly,  the  supravaginal  cervix  is  covered  by  peritoneum,  which  is  prolonged 
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below  on  to  the  posterior  vaginal  wall,  when  it  is  reflected  on  to  the  rectum, 
forming  the  rectouterine  excavation.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  rectum,  from 
which  it  may  be  separated  by  coils  of  small  intestine. 

The  vaffinal  portion  (portio  vaginalis  [cervicis])  of  the  cervix  projects  free  into  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  fomices.  On  its 
rounded  extremity  is  a  small,  depressed,  somewhat  circular  aperture,  the  eztamal 
orifice  of  the  ntenu,  through  which  the  cavity  of  the  cervix  conmiunicates  with 
that  of  the  vagina.  The  external  orifice  is  bounded  by  two  lips,  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the  shorter  and  thicker,  although,  on  account 
of  the  slope  of  the  cervix,  it  projects  lower  than  the  posterior.  Normally,  both  lips 
are  in  contact  with  the  posterior  vaginal  wall. 

Inteiior  of  the  Utenui  (Fig.  1167). — ^The  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  snudl  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  the  organ. 

The  Cavity  of  the  Body  (cavum  vteri)  is  a  mere  slit,  flattened  antero-posterioriy. 
It  is  triangular  in  shape,  the  base  being  formed  by  the  internal  surface  of  the 

fundus  between  the  orifices  of  the  uterine 
tubes,  the  apex  by  the  internal  orifice  of  the 
uterus  through  which  the  cavity  of  the  body 
conmiunicates  with  the  canal  of  the  cervix. 

The  Canal  of  the  Cenriz  (canalis  cervicis 
vieri)  is  somewhat  fusiform,  flattened  from 
before  backward,  and  broader  at  the  middle 
than  at  either  extremity.  It  conununicates 
above  through  the  internal  orifice  with  the 
cavity  of  the  body,  and  below  throu^  the 
external  orifice  with  the  vaginal  ca\dty.  The 
wall  of  the  canal  presents  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  longitudinal  ridge,  from  each  of 
which  proceed  a  number  of  small  oblique 
columns,  the  palmate  folds,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  branches  from  the  stem  of  a  tree; 
to  this  arrangement  the  name  arbor  vitB 
nterina  is  applied.  The  folds  on  the  two 
walls  are  not  exactly  opposed,  but  fit  between  one  another  so  as  to  close  the 
cervical  canal. 

The  total  length  of  the  uterine  cavity  from  the  external  orifice  to  the  fundus 
is  about  6.25  cm. 

Ligaments. — ^The  ligaments  of  the  uterus  are  eight  in  number:  one  aaftsrior; 
one  posterior;  two  lateral  or  broad;  two  nterosacral;  and  two  round  ligaments. 

The  anterior  lifament  consists  of  the  vesicouterine  fold  of  peritoneum,  which 
is  reflected  on  to  the  bladder  from  the  front  of  the  uterus,  ttt  the  junction  of  the 
cervix  and  body. 

The  posterior  ligament  consists  of  the  rectovaginal  fold  of  peritoneum,  which  is 
reflected  from  the  back  of  the  posterior  fornix  of  the  vagina  on  to  the  front  of  the 
rectum.  It  forms  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pouch  called  the  rectouterine  ezcaTatioB, 
which  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  the  suprav^iginal 
cervix,  and  the  posterior  fornix  of  the  vagina;  behind,  by  the  rectum;  and  laterally 
by  two  crescentio  folds  of  peritoneum  which  pass  backward  from  the  cer\TX  ut« 
on  either  side  of  the  rectum  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  These  folds  are 
named  the  sacrogenital  or  rectouterine  folds.  They  contain  a  considerable  amount 
of  fibrous  tissue  and  non-striped  muscular  fibers  which  are  attached  to  the  front 
of  the  sacrum  and  constitute  the  oterosacral  ligaments. 

The  two  lateral  or  broad  ligaments  (ligamentum  latum  vieri)  pass  from  the  sides  of 
the  uterus  to  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pelvis.    Together  with  the  uterus  they  form 
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a  septum  across  the  female  pelvis,  dividing  that  cavity  into  two  portions.  In  the 
anterior  part  is  contained  the  bladder;  in  the  posterior  part  the  rectum,  and  in 
certain  conditions  some  coils  of  the  small  intestine  and  a  part  of  the  sigmoid  colon. 
Between  the  two  laj'ers  of  each  broad  ligament  are  contained:  (1)  the  uterine 
tube  superiorly ;  (2)  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus;  (3)  the  ovary  and  its  ligament; 
(4)  the  epoophoron  and  paroophoron;  (5)  connective  tissue;  (6)  unstriped  muscular 
fibers ;  and  (7)  bloodvessels  and  nerves.  The  portion  of  the  broad  ligament  which 
stretches  from  the  uterine  tube  to  the  level  of  the  ovary  is  known  by  the  name 
.  of  the  mesoBalpinx.  Between  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube  and  the  lower 
attachment  of  the  broad  ligament  is  a  concave  rounded  margin,  called  the  iottm- 
dibulopelTic  ligament. 

The  roimd  Usaments  {ligamerUum,  teres  uteri)  are  two  flattened  bands  between 
10  and  12  cm.  in  length,  situated  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  in  front 
of  and  below  the  uterine  tubes.  Commencing  on  either  side  at  the  lateral  angle 
of  the  uterus,  this  ligament  is  directed  forward,  upward,  and  lateralward  over  the 
external  iliac  vessels.  It  then  passes  through  the  abdominal  inguinal  ring  and  along 
the  inguinal  canal  to  the  labium  majus,  in  which  it  becomes  lost.  The  round 
ligaments  consists  principally  of  muscular  tissue,  prolonged  from  the  uterus;  also 
of  some  fibrous  and  areolar  tissue,  besides  bloodvessels,  lymphatics;  and  nerves, 
enclosed  in  a  duplicature  of  peritoneum,  which,  in  the  fetus,  is  prolonged  in  the 
form  of  a  tubular  process  for  a  short  distance  into  the  inguinal  canal.  This  process 
is  called  the  canal  of  Naek.  It  is  generally  obliterated  in  the  adult,  but  sometimes 
remains  pervious  even  ki  advanced  life.  It  is  analogous  to  the  saccus  vaginalis, 
which  precedes  the  descent  of  the  testis. 

In  addition  to  the  ligaments  just  described,  there  is  a  band  named  the  Hf^mantmn  tniu- 
Tflraalu  com  (Mackenrodt)  on  either  side  of  the  cervix  uteri.  It  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
cervix  uteri  and  to  the  vault  and  lateral  fornix  of  the  vagina,  and  is  continuous  externally  with 
the  fibrous  tissue  which  surrounds  the  pelvic  bloodvcesela. 

The  form,  size,  and  situatioa  of  the  uterus  vary  at  different  periods  of  Ufe  and  under  different 
circumstaaces. 
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In  the  }ttuM  the  utwus  is  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  projecting  beyond  the  BUpai(» 
aperture  of  the  pelvis  (Fig.  1168).    The  cervix  is  considerably  luger  than  tlie  body. 

At  puberty  the  uterus  is  pyriform  in  shape,  and  weighs  from  14  to  17  gm.  It  has  descended 
into  the  pelvis,  the  fundus  being  juat  below  the  level  of  the  supmior  aperture  of  this  cavity.  The 
palmate  folda  are  distinct,  and  extend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  ot^BU. . 
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below  on  to  the  posterior  vaginal  wall,  when  it  is  reflected  on  to  the  rectum, 
forming  the  rectouterine  excavation.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  rectum,  from 
which  it  may  be  separated  by  coils  of  small  intestine. 

The  vaginal  portion  {portio  vaginalis  [cervicis])  of  the  cervix  projects  free  into  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  fomices.  On  its 
roimded  extremity  is  a  small,  depressed,  somewhat  circidar  aperture,  the  eztenud 
orifice  of  the  uteros,  through  which  the  cavity  of  the  cervix  commimicates  with 
that  of  the  vagina.  The  external  orifice  is  bounded  by  two  lips,  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the  shorter  and  thicker,  although,  on  account 
of  the  slope  of  the  cervix,  it  projects  lower  than  the  posterior.  Normally,  both  lips 
are  in  contact  with  the  posterior  vaginal  wall. 

Interior  of  the  TTtenui  (Fig.  1167). — ^The  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  the  organ. 

The  Cavity  of  the  Body  {cavum  uteri)  is  a  mere  slit,  flattened  antero-posteriorly. 
It  is  triangular  in  shape,  the  base  being  formed  by  the  internal  surface  of  the 

fundus  between  the  orifices  of  the  uterine 
tubes,  the  apex  by  the  internal  orifice  of  the 
uterus  through  which  the  cavity  of  the  body 
communicates  with  the  canal  of  the  cervix. 

The  Canal  of  the  Cervix  (canalis  cervicis 
tUeri)  is  somewhat  fusiform,  flattened  from 
before  backward,  and  broader  at  the  middle 
than  at  either  extremity.  It  communicates 
above  through  the  internal  orifice  with  the 
cavity  of  the  body,  and  below  through  the 
external  orifice  with  the  vaginal  cavity.  The 
wall  of  the  canal  presents  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  longitudinal  ridge,  from  each  of 
which  proceed  a  number  of  small  oblique 
columns,  the  palmate  folds,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  branches  from  the  stem  of  a  tree; 
to  this  arrangement  the  name  arbor  vite 
nterina  is  applied.  The  folds  on  the  two 
walls  are  not  exactly  opposed,  but  fit  between  one  another  so  as  to  close  the 
cervical  canal. 

The  total  length  of  the  uterine  cavity  from  the  external  orifice  to  the  fundus 
is  about  6.25  cm. 

Ligaments. — ^The  ligaments  of  the  uterus  are  eight  in  number:  one  antorior; 
one  posterior;  two  lateral  or  broad;  two  nterosacral;  and  two  round  ligaments. 

The  ai^terior  ligament  consists  of  the  vesicouterine  fold  of  peritoneum,  which 
is  reflected  on  to  the  bladder  from  the  front  of  the  uterus,  tit  the  junction  of  the 
cervix  and  body. 

The  posterior  ligament  consists  of  the  rectovaginal  fold  of  peritoneum,  which  is 
reflected  from  the  back  of  the  posterior  fornix  of  the  vagina  on  to  the  front  of  the 
rectum.  It  forms  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pouch  called  the  rectouterine  excayati0ii, 
which  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  the  supravaginal 
cervix,  and  the  posterior  fornix  of  the  vagina;  behind,  by  the  rectum;  and  laterally 
by  two  crescentio  folds  of  peritoneum  which  pass  backward  from  the  cervix  uteri 
on  either  side  of  the  rectum  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  These  folds  are 
named  the  sacrogenital  or  rectouterine  folds.  They  contain  a  considerable  amount 
of  fibrous  tissue  and  non-striped  muscular  fibers  which  are  attached  to  the  front 
of  the  sacrum  and  constitute  the  nterosacral  ligaments. 

The  two  lateral  or  broad  ligaments  (ligamentum  latum  tderi)  pass  from  the  sides  of 
the  uterus  to  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pelvis.    Together  with  the  uterus  they  form 
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a  septum  across  the  female  pelvis,  dividing  that  cavity  into  two  portions.  In  the 
anterior  part  is  contained  the  bladder;  in  the  posterior  part  the  rectum,  and  in 
certain  conditions  some  coils  of  the  small  intestine  and  a  part  of  the  sigmoid  colon. 
Between  the  two  layers  of  each  broad  ligament  are  contained:  (1)  the  uterine 
tube  superiorly;  (2)  theroundligamentof  the  uterus;  (3)  the  ovary  and  its  ligament; 
(4)  the  epoophoron  and  paroophoron;  (5)  connective  tissue;  (6)  un striped  muscular 
fibers ;  and  (7)  bloodvessels  and  nerves.  The  portion  of  the  broad  ligament  which 
stretches  from  the  uterine  tube  to  the  level  of  the  ovary  is  known  by  the  name 
.  of  the  mesoBalpinx.  Between  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube  and  the  lower 
attachment  of,  the  broad  ligament  is  a  concave  rounded  margin,  called  the  intim- 
dibulopelvic  ligament. 

The  ronnd  ligaments  {ligamevium  Urea  uteri)  are  two  fattened  bands  between 
10  and  12  cm.  in  length,  situated  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  in  front 
of  and  below  the  uterine  tubes.  Commencing  on  either  side  at  the  lateral  angle 
of  the  uterus,  this  ligament  is  directed  forward,  upward,  and  lateralward  over  the 
external  iliac  vessels.  It  then  passes  through  the  abdominal  inguinal  ring  and  along 
the  inguinal  canal  to  the  labium  majus,  in  which  it  becomes  lost.  The  round 
ligaments  consists  principally  of  muscular  tissue,  prolonged  from  the  uterus;  also 
of  some  fibrous  and  areolar  tissue,  besides  bloodvessels,  lymphatics;  and  nerves, 
enclosed  in  a  duplicature  of  peritoneum,  which,  in  the  fetus,  is  prolonged  in  the 
form  of  a  tubular  process  for  a  short  distance  into  the  inguinal  canal.  This  process 
is  called  the  canal  of  Hack.  It  is  generally  obliterated  in  the  adult,  but  sometimes 
remains  pervious  even  in  advanced  life.  It  is  analogous  to  the  saccus  vaginalis, 
which  precedes  the  descent  of  the  testis. 

In  addition  to  the  ligamenta  juBt  described,  there  is  &  band  named  the  UfaEoentom  tniu- 
ToraaUs  colli  (Mackenrodt)  on  either  side  of  the  cervix  uteri.    It  ia  attached  to  the  aide  of  the 
cervix  uteri  and  to  the  vault  and  lateral  fornix  of  the  vaginsi,  and  ia  contimioua  extemaJly  with 
the  fibrous  tissue  which  aurroundB  the  pelvic  bloodvessels. 
'  The  form,  aiae,  and  situation  of  the  uterus  vary  at  different  poiodfl  of  life  and  under  different 


Pin.  1I6S. — Sicittal  BBotioQ  tfaroush  the  pelvis  □[  s  ncHly  bom  famsle.  cbild. 

In  the  fetui  the  uterus  is  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  projecting  beyond  the  superior 
aperture  of  the  pelvis  (Fig.  1168).    The  cervix  ia  considerably  larger  than  the  body. 

At  puberty  the  ut«rus  is  pyriform  in  shape,  and  weighs  from  14  to  17  gm.  It  has  descended 
into  the  pelvis,  the  fundus  being  just  below  the  level  of  the  superior  aperture  of  this  cavity.  The 
palmate  folds  are  distinct,  and  extend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  organ. . 
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The  position  of  the  uterus  in  the  aduU  is  liable  to  considerable  variation,  depending  chiefly 
on  the  condition  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  When  the  bladder  is  empty  the  entire  utenu  ia 
directed  forward,  and  is  at  the  same  time  bent  on  itself  at  the  junction  of  the  body  and  cervix, 
so  that  the  body  lies  upon  the  bladder.  As  the  latter  fills,  the  uterus  graduaUy  becomes  more 
and  more  erect,  imtil  with  a  f uUy  distended  bladder  the  fimdus  may  be  d^ected  backward  toward 
the  sacrum. 

During  menatrualian  the  organ  is  enlarged,  more  vascular,  and  its  surfaces  rounder;  the  external 
orifice  is  rounded,  its  labia  swollen,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  body  thickened,  softer,  and 
of  a  darker  color.  According  to  Sir  J.  Williams,  at  each  recurrence  of  menstruation,  a  mole- 
cular disintegration  of  the  mucous  membrane  takes  place,  which  leads  to  its  complete  rCTooval, 
only  the  bases  of  the  glands  imbedded  in  the  muscle  being  left.  At  the  cessation  of  menstru- 
ation, a  fresh  mucous  membrane  is  formed  by  a  proliferation  of  the  remaining  structures. 

During  pregnanq/  the  uterus  becomes  enormously  enlarged,  and  in  the  eighth  month  reaches 
the  epigastric  region.  The  increase  in  size  is  partly  due  to  growth  of  preexisting  muscle,  and 
partly  to  development  of  new  fibers. 

After  parturition  the  uterus  nearly  regains  its  usual  size,  weighing  about  42  gm.;  but  its  cavity 
is  larger  than  in  the  virgin  state,  its  vessels  are  tortuous,  and  its  muscular  layers  are  more  defined; 
the  external  orifice  is  more  marked,  and  its  edges  present  one  or  more  fissures. 

In  old  age  the  uterus  becomes  atrophied,  and  paler  and  denser  in  texture;  a  more  distinct 
constriction  separates  the  body  and  cervix.  The  internal  orifice  is  fnequently,  and  the  external 
orifice  occasionally,  obliterated,  while  the  lips  almost  entirely  disappear. 

Stmeture. — The  uterus  is  composed  of  three  coats:  an  •sternal  or  Mioas,  a  middle  ar 
musenlir,  and  an  internal  or  macooi. 

The  seroiu  coat  {tunica  serosa)  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum;  it  invests  the  fundus  and 
the  ^rhole  of  the  intestinal  surface  of  the  uterus;  but  covers  the  vesical  surface  only  as  far  as 
the  junction  of  the  body  and  cervix.  In  the  lower  fourth  of  the  intestinal  surface  the  peritoneum, 
though  covering  the  uterus,  is  not  closely  connected  with  it,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  layer 
of  loose  cellular  tissue  and  some  large  veins. 

The  muaenlar  coat  {tunica  muscularis)  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  the  substance  of  the  uterua. 
In  the  virgin  it  is  dense,  firm,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  cuts  almost  like  cartilage.  It  is  thick  opposite 
the  middle  of  the  body  and  fundus,  and  thin  at  the  orifices  of  the  uterine  tubes.  It  consistB  of 
bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibers,  disposed  in  layers,  intermixed  with  areolar  tissue,  blood- 
vessels, lymphatic  vessels,  and  nerves.  The  layers  are  three  in  number:  external,  middle,  and 
internal.  Tlie  external  and  middle  layers  constitute  the  muscular  coat  proper,  while  the  inner 
layer  is  a  greatly  hypertrophied  musculahs  mucosce:  During  pregnancy  the  muscular  tissoe 
becomes  more  prominently  developed,  the  fibers  being  greatly  enlarged. 

The  external  layer,  placed  beneath  the  peritoneum,  is  disposed  as  a  thin  plane  on  the  vesical 
and  intestinal  surfaces.  It  consists  of  fibers  which  pass  transversely  across  the  fundus,  and, 
converging  at  each  lateral  angle  of  the  uterus,  are  continued  on  to  the  uterine  tube,  the  round 
ligament,  and  the  ligament  of  the  ovary:  some  passing  at  each  side  into  the  broad  ligament, 
and  others  running  backward  from  the  cervix  into  the  sacrouterine  ligaments.  The  middle 
layer  of  fibers  presents  no  reguhirity  in  its  arrangement,  being  disposed  longitudinaUy,  obliqudy, 
and- transversely.  It  contains  more  bloodvessels  than  either  of  the  other  two  layers.  The  internal 
or  deep  layer  consists  of  circular  fibers  arranged  in  the  form  of  two  hollow  cones,  the  apices  of 
which  surround  the  orifices  of  the  uterine  tubes,  their  bases  intermingling  with  one  another  on 
the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  .At  the  internal  orifice  these  circular  fibers  form  a  distinct 
sphincter. 

The  macoiis  membrane  {tunica  mucosa)  (Fig.  1169)  is  smooth,  and  closely  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  tissue.  It  is  continuous  through  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  uterine  tubes,  with 
the  peritoneum;  and,  through  the  external  uterine  orifice,  with  the  lining  of  the  vagina. 

In  the  body  of  the  uterus  the  mucous  membrane  is  smooth,  soft,  of  a  pale  red  color,  lined  by 
oolunmar  ciliated  epithelium,  and  presents,  when  viewed  with  a  lens,  the  orifices  of  numerous 
tubuhir  follicles,  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  The  structure  of  the  corium  differs 
from  that  of  ordinary  mucous  membranes,  and  consists  of  an  embryonic  nucleated  and  hi^y 
cellular  form  of  coimective  tissue  in  which  run  numerous  large  lymphatics.  In  it  are  the  tube- 
like uterine  glands,  lined  by  ciliated  columnar  epithelium.  They  are  of  small  size  in  the  unint- 
pregnated  uterus,  but  shortly  after  impregnation  become  enlarged  and  elongated,  presenting 
a  contorted  or  waved  appearance  (see  page  60). 

In  the  cervix  the  mucous  membrane  is  sharply  differentiated  from  that  of  the  uterine  cavity. 
It  is  thrown  into  niunerous  oblique  ridges,  which  diverge  from  an  anterior  and  posterior  longi- 
tudinal raph^.  In  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  canal,  the  mucous  membrane  is  provided  with 
numerous  deep  glandular  follicles,  which  secrete  a  clear  viscid  alkaline  mucus;  and,  in  addition, 
extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  a  variable  number  of  litUe  cysts,  presumably 
follicles  which  have  become  occluded  and  distended  with  retained  secretion.  They  are  eall^ 
the  OTola  Nabothi.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  lower  half  of  the  cervical  canal  presoits 
numerous  papills.    The  epithelium  of  the  upper  two-thirds  is  cylindrical  and  ciliated,  but  bdow 
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this  it  tosee  its  cilia,  and  gradually  ohangea  to  stratified  squaoious  epithelium  dose  to  the  external 
orifice.  On  the  vaginal  surface  of  the  cervix  the  epithaUum  is  similar  to  that  lining  the  vagina, 
vii.,  stratified  squamous. 

Ciliated  epilMiuia 


Fia.  1169. — Vsnic*l  aeotion  of  mueoua  membrKiiE  at  humui  utanu.    (Babottk.) 

TaasoU  and  Nuven. — The  arteriBa  of  the  uterus  are  the  uterine,  from  the  hypogastric;  and 
the  ovarian,  from  the  abdominal  aorta  (Fig.  1170}.    They  are  remarkable  for  their  tortuous 


Fia.  1170.— Tha  »r(eri«  o[  ths  intenul  orciuis  ol  gensra^aa  ot  the  female,  aeeo  Iiam  baliiad.    (After  Hrrtl.} 

course  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  for  their  frequent -anaetomoseB.  The  termination  of 
the  ovarian  artery  meets  that  of  the  uterine  artery,  and  forms  an  anastomotic  trunk  from  which 
branches  are  given  off  to  supply  the  uterus,  their  disposition  being  circular.    The  veiu  are  ot 
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large  size,  and  correspond  with  the  arteries.  They  end  in  the  uterine  plexuses.  In  the  impreg- 
nated uterus  the  arteries  carry  the  blood  to.  and  the  veins  convey  it  away  from,  the  intervillous 
space  of  the  placenta  (see  page  63).  The  lymphatics  are  described  on  page  714.  The  nerves 
are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  and  ovarian  plexuses,  and  from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral 
nerves. 

The  Vagina  (Fig.  1166). 

The  vagina  extends  from  the  vestibule  to  the  uterus,  and  is  situated  behind  the 
bladder  and  in  front  of  the  rectum;  it  is  directed  upward  and  backward,  its  axis 
forming  with  that  of  the  uterus  an  angle  of  over  90^,  opening  forward.  Its  walls 
are  ordinarily  in  contact,  and  the  usual  shape  of  its  lower  part  on  transverse  section 
is  that  of  an  H,  the  transverse  limb  being  slightly  curved  forward  or  backward, 
while  the  lateral  limbs  are  somewhat  convex  toward  the  median  line;  its  middle 
part  has  the  app)earance  of  a  transverse  slit.  Its  length  is  Q  to  7.5  cm.  along  its 
anterior  wall,  and  9  cm.  along  its  posterior  wall.  It  is  constricted  at  its  commence- 
ment, dilated  in  the  middle,  and  narrowed  near  its  uterine  extremity;  it  surrounds 
the  vaginal  p>ortion  of  the  cer\'ix  uteri,  a  short  distance  from  the  external  orifice 
of  the  uterus,  its  attachment  extending  higher  up  on  the  posterior  than  on  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  uterus.  To  the  recess  behind  the  cervix  the  term  posterior 
fomiz  is  applied,  while  the  smaller  recesses  in  front  and  at  the  sides  are  called  the 
anterior  and  lateral  fomices. 

Belations. — The  interknr  siiiface  of  the  vagina  is  in  relation  with  the  fundus  of  the  bladder, 
and  with  the  urethra.  Its  pofterior  BOiface  is  separated  from  the  rectum  by  the  rectouterine 
excavation  in  its  upper  fourth,  and  by  the  rectovesical  fascia  in  Its  middle  two-fourths;  the  lower 
fourth  is  separated  from  the  anal  canal  by  the  perineal  body.  Its  sides  are  oicloeed  between 
the  I^vatores  ani  muscles.  As  the  terminal  portioxis  of  the  ureters  pass  forward  and  medial- 
ward  to  reach  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  they  run  close  to  the  lateral  fomices  of  the  vagina,  and 
as  they  enter  the  bladder  are  slightly  in  front  of  the  anterior  fornix. 

Stmctiire. — The  vagina  consists  of  an  internal  mueont  Uninf  and  a  moBcnlar  cost  separated 
by  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue. 

The  mncona  membrane  (tunica  mtteoM)  is  continuous  above  with  that  lining  the  uterus.  Its 
inner  surface  presents  two  longitudinal  ridges,  one  on  its  anterior  and  one  oil  ite  postericM'  wall. 
These  ridges  are  called  the  colmnai  of  the  vagioa  and  from  them  numerous  transvove  ridges 
or  rugae  extend  outward  on  either  side.  These  rugse  are  divided  by  furrows  of  variable  depth, 
giving  to  the  mucous  membrane  the  appearance  of  being  studded  over  with  conical  projecti<»is 
or  papillse;  they  are  most  numerous  near  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  especially  before  parturitioa. 
The  epithelium  covering  the  mucous  membrane  is  of  the  stratified  squamous  variety.  The  sab- 
mucous  tissue  is  very  loose,  and  contains  numerous  large  veins  which  by  their  anastomoses  form 
a  plexus,  together  with  smooth  muscular  fibers  derived  from  the  muscular  coat;  it  is  regarded 
by  Gussenbauer  as  an  erectile  tissue.    It  contains  a  number  of  mucous  crypts,  but  no  true  glands. 

The  moecnlar  coat  (tunica  muscularis)  consists  of  two  layers:  an  external  longitudinal,  whidi 
is  by  far  the  stronger,  and  an  internal  circular  layer.  The  longitudinal  fibers  are  continuous 
with  the  superficial  muscular  fibers  of  the  uterus.  The  strongest  fasciculi  are  those  attached 
to  the  rectovesical  faacia  on  either  side.  The  two  layers  are  not  distinctly  separable  from  each 
other,  but  are  connected  by  oblique  decussating  fasciculi,  which  pass  from  the  one  layer  to  the 
other.  In  addition  to  this,  the  vagina  at  its  lower  end  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  striped  muscular 
fibers,  the  Bnlbocayemosaa  (see  page  430). 

External  to  the  muscular  coat  is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  containing  a  large  plexus  of 
bloodvessels. 

The  erectile  tissue  consists  of  a  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue,  situated  between  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  muscular  coat;  imbedded  in  it  is  a  plexus  of  large  veins,  and  numerous  bundles 
of  unstriped  muscular  fibers,  derived  from  the  circukur  muscular  layer.  The  arrangement  of  the 
veins  is  similar  to  that  found  in  other  erectile  tissues. 


The  External  Oenital  Organs  (Partes  Oenitales  Eztemas 

(Fig.  1171). 

The  external  genital  organs  of  the  female  are:  the  nuns  pubis,  the  labia  m^i<va 
et  minora  padendi,  the  clitoris,  the  vestibule  of  the  vagina,  the  bnlb  of  the  vestibole, 
and  the  greater  vestibular  glands.  The  term  pudendnm  or  volva,  as  generally  applied, 
includes  all  these  parts. 
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The  Mons  Pubis  {commissura  lahiorum  anterior;  mons  Veneris),  the  rounded 
emiuence  in  front  of  the  pubic  symphisis,  is  formed  by  a  collection  of  fatty  tissue 
beneath  the  integument.   It  becomes  covered  with  hair  at  the  time  of  puberty. 

The  Labia  Majora  (labia  majora  pudendi)  are  two  prominent  longitudinal  cuta- 
neous folds  which  extend  downward  and  backward  from  the  mons  pubis  and  form 
the  lateral  boundaries  of  a  fissure  or  cleft,  the  jnidsndal  etoft  or  rima,  into  which 
the  vagina  and  urethra  open.  Each  labium  has  two  surfaces,  an  outer,  pigmented 
and  covered  with  strong,  crisp  hairs;  and  an  inner,  smooth  and  beset  with  large 
sebaceous  follicles.  Between  the  two  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  areolar 
tissue,  fat,  and  a  tissue  resembling  the  dartos  tunic  of  the  scrotum,  besides  vessels, 
nerves,  and  glands.  The  labia  are  thicker  in  front,  where  they  form  by  their 
meetin*'  tV^^.J^^^'--*^    '  *  ^^swire.    Posteriorly  they  are  not  really  joined,  but 
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appear  to  become  lost  in  the  neighboring  integument,  ending  close  to,  and  nearly 
parallel  with,  each  other.  Together  with  the  connecting  skin  between  them, 
they  form  the  posterior  labial  commissure  or  posterior  boundary  of  the  pudendiun. 
The  interval  between  the  posterior  commissure  and  the  anus,  from  2.5  to  3  cm. 
in  liength,  constitutes  the  perineum.  The  labia  majora  corresix)nd  to  the  scrotum 
in  the  male. 

The  Labia  Minora  {J^ihia  minora  pudendi;  nymphoB)  are  two  small  cutaneous 
folds,  situated  between  the  labia  majora,  and  extending  from  the  clitoris  obliquely 
downward,  lateralward,  and  backward  for  about  4  cm.  on  either  side  of  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina,  between  which  and  the  labia  majora  they  end;  in  the  virgin  the  pos- 
terior ends  of  the  labia  minora  ar^  usually  joined  across  the  middle  line  by  a  fold 
of  skin,  named  the  frenulum  of  the  labia  or  fourchette.  Anteriorly,  each  labium 
80 
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minus  divides  into  two  portions:  the  upper  division  passes  above  the  clitoris  to 
meet  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  formibg  a  fold  which  overhangs  the  glans 
clitoridis,  and  is  named  the  prepatiiuii  clitoridis;  the  lower  division  passes  beneath 
the  clitoris  and  becomes  united  to  its  under  surface,  forming,  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side,  the  Ireimliim  of  the  cUtoiis.  On  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  labia 
minora  are  numerous  sebaceous  follicles. 

The  Clitoris  is  an  erectile  structure,  homologous  with  the  penis.  It  is  situated 
beneath  the  anterior  labial  conmiissure,  partially  hidden  between  the  anterior 
ends  of  the  labia  mmora.  It  consists  of  two  corpora  cavernosa,  composed  o{ 
erectile  tissue  enclosed  in  a  dense  layer  of  fibrous  membrane,  united  together  along 
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mtermedia;  their  deep  »uriaces  are  111  contact  wiili  liie  imerior  tascia  01  tne  uro- 
genital diaphragm;  superficially  they  are  covered  by  the  Bulbocavemosus. 

The  Greater  Vestibular  Glands  (glanivloe  vestHmlaris  major  [BaHholini])  Bar- 
tholin's glands)  are  the  homologues  of  the  bulbo-urethral  glands  in  the  male.  They 
consist  of  two  small,  roundish  bodies  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  situated  one  on  either 
side  of  the  vaginal  orifice  in  contact  with  the  posterior  end  of  each  lateral  mass  of 
the  bulb  of  the  vestibule.  Each  gland  opens  by  means  of  a  duct,  about  2  cm.  long, 
immediately  lateral  to  the  hymen,  in  the  groove  between  it  and  the  labium  minus. 
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The  MamnuB  (Mammary  Oland;  Breasts). 

The  rnamnUB  secrete  the  milk,  and  are  accessory  glands  of  the  generative  system. 
They  exist  in  the  male  as  well  ac  in  the  female;  but  in  the  former  only  in  the  rudi- 
mentary state,  unless  their  growth  is  excited  by  peculiar  circumstances.  In  the 
female  they  are  two  large  hemispherical  eminences  lying  within  the  superficial 
fascia  and  situated  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  chest;  each  extends  from  the  second 
rib  above  to  the  sixth  rib  below,  and  from,  the  side  of  the  sternum  to  near  the  mid- 
axillary  line.  Their  weight  and  dimensions  differ  at  different  periods  of  life,  and 
in  different  individuals.  Before  puberty  they  are  of  small  size,  but  enlarge  as  the 
generative  organs  become  more  completely  developed.  They  increase  during  preg- 
nancy and  esp>ecially  after  delivery,  and  become  atrophied  in  old  age.  The  left 
OQianmia  is  generally  a  little  larger  than  the  right.  The  deep  surface  of  each  is 
nearly  circiilar,  flattened,  or  slightly  concave,  and  has  its  long  diameter  directed 
upward  and  lateralward  toward  the  axilla;  it  is  separated  from  the  fascia  covering 
the  Pectoralis  major,  Serratus  anterior,  and  Obliquus  extemus  abdominis  by  loose 
connective  tissue.  The  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  mamma  is  convex,  and  presents, 
just  below  the  center,  a  small  conical  prominence,  the  papilla. 

The  Mammary  Papilla  or  Nipple  (papilla  mamrruB)  is  a  cylindrical  or  conical 
eminence  situated  about  the  level  of  the  fourth  intercostal  space.  It  is  capable 
of  undergoing  a  sort  of  erection  from  mechanical  excitement,  a  change  mainly 
due  to  the  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibers.  It  is  of  a  pink  or  brownish  hue,  its 
surface  wrinkled  and  provided  with  secondary  papillae;  and  it  is  perforated  by  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  orifices,  the  apertures  of  the  lactiferous  ducts.  The  base  of  the 
manunary  papilla  is  surrounded  by  an  areola.  In  the  virgin  the  areola  is  of  a  delicate 
rosy  hue;  about  the  second  month  after  impregnation  it  enlarges  and  acquires  a 
darker  tinge,  and  as  pregnancy  advances  it  may  assume  a  dark  brown  or  even  black 
color.  This  color  diminishes  as  soon  as  lactation  is  over,  but  is  never  entirely 
lost  throughout  life.  These  changes  in  the  color  of  the  areola  are  of  importance 
in  forming  a  conclusion  in  a  case  of  suspected  first  pregnancy.  Near  the  base  of 
the  papilla,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  areola,  are  numerous  large  sebaceous  glands, 
the  areolar  glands,  which  become  much  enlarged  during  lactation,  and  present 
the  appearance  of  small  tubercles  beneath  the  skin.  These  glands  secrete  a  pecu- 
liar fatty  substance,  which  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  integument  of  the  papilla 
during  the  act  of  sucking.  The  mammary  papilla  consists  of  numerous  vessels,, 
intermixed  with  plain  muscular  fibers,  which  are  principally  arranged  in  a  circular 
manner  around  the  base:  some  few  fibers  radiating  from  base  to  apex. 

Development. — ^The  mamma  is  developed  partly  from  mesoderm  and  partly  from 
ectoderm — its  bloodvessels  and  connective  tissue  being  derived  from  the  former,  its 
cellular  elements  from  the  latter.  *  Its  first  rudiment  is  seen  about  the  third  month, 
in  the  form  of  a  niunber  of  small  inward  projections  of  the  ectoderm,  which  invade 
the  mesoderm;  from  these,  secondary  tracts  of  cellular  elements  radiate  and  sub- 
sequently give  rise  to  the  epithelium  of  the  glandular  follicles  and  ducts.  The 
development  of  the  follicles,  however,  remains  imperfect,  except  in  the  parous 
female. 

StnietnTO  (Figs.  1172,  1173). — ^The  mamma  consists  of  gland  tissue;  of  fibrous  tissue,  con- 
necting its  lobes;  and  of  fatty  tissue  in  the  intervals  between  the  lobes.  The  gland  tissue,  when 
freed  from' mStfeiat  issue  and  fat,  is  of  a  pale  reddish  color,  firm  in  texture,  flattened  from  before 
backward  and  thiclkgr  in  the  center  than  at  ihe  circumference.  The  subcutaneous  surface  of 
the  mamma  presentsn^^^otks  irregular  processes  which  project  toward  the  skin  and  are  joined 
to  it  by  bands  of  connecu^{|l  tissue.  It  consists  of  numerous  lobes,  and  these  are  composed  of 
lobules,  connected  togetheW/^y  areolar  tissue,  bloodvessels,  and  ducts.  The  smallest  lobules 
consist  of  a  cluster  of  rounc  r^  alveoli,  which  open  into  the  smallest  branches  of  the  lactiferous 
ducts;  these  ducts  unite  to  ^  '>i'iQ  larger  ducts,  and  these  end  in  a  single  canal,  corresponding  with 
one  of  the  chief  subH^-  *         -  of  the  gland.    The  nimiber  of  excretory  ducts  varies  from  fifteen 
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to  twenty;  tbey  an  t«nned  the  tabnli  Ucdlari.    They  converge  toward  the  areola,  beneatli 
which  they  form  dilatations  or  uofivOm,  which  serve  aa  reservoirs  for  the  milk,  and,  at  the  base 


Fio.  1172.— IHHsotion  a'  tha  Imrar  tuU  of  tha  munnu  durini  the  period  of  lucUlioD.    (LuhUb.) 

of  the  papilbe,  become  contracted,  and  pursue  a  straight  course  to  its  summit,  perforating  it 
by  separat«  orifices  considerably  narrower  thatt  the  ducts  themselvee.    The  ducta  are  composed 
of  areolar  tissue  containing  longitudinal  and  transverse  elastic  fibers;  muscular  fibas  sreoitirely 
absent;  they  are  lined  by  columnar  epithe- 
lium   resting  on    a   basement  membrane. 
The  epithelium  of  the  mamma  diSen>  ao- 
Alvteli     oording   to   the  state  of  activity  of  the 
organ.    In  the  gland  of  a  woman  who  is 
not  pregnant  or  suckling,  the  alveoli  are 
very   small  and  solid,   being  filled  with  a 
n^  mass  of  granular  polyhedral  cells.    During 

pregnancy  the  alveoli  enlarge,  and  the  cdls 
undergo  rapid  multiplication.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  lactation,  the  cells  in  the 
center  of  the  alveolus  undergo  fatty  d^en- 
eration,  and  are  eliminated  in  the  first  milk, 
aseoloatrnm  corpnsdes.  The  peripheral 
cells  of  the  alveolus  remain,  and  form  a 
•ingle  layer  of  granular,  short  columnar 
Fid.  lira— SMtiaii  of  portion  at  muuma.  cells,  with  sphwical  nuclei,  lining  the  base- 

ment membrane.  The  cells,  during  the 
state  of  activity  of  the  gland,  are  capable  of  fon-iing,  in  their  interior,  oil  globules,  which  are 
then  ejected  into  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus,  and  constitute  the  milk  globules.  When  the  acini 
are  distended  by  the  accumulation  of  the  secretion  tl.';  lining  epithelium  becomes  flattened. 

The  fiblOU  Uune  invests  the  entire  surface  of  the  mamma,  and  sends  down  septa  between 
its  lobee,  connecting  them  together. 

The  fatty  tiHna  covers  the  surface  of  the  gland,  and  occupies  the  interval  between  its  lobes- 
It  usually  exists  in  considerable  abundance,  and  determines  thn  fonn  and  siie  of  the  ^and.  There 
is  no  fat  immediately  beneath  the  areola  and  papilla.  V 

~BHali  and  Mtrras. — The  axtailM  supplying  the  mamnWVe  derived   from  the   tboracie 


Dvel 


branches  of  the  axillary,  the  intercostals,  and  the  internal  manD^vry.  T'tm  voiiu  describe  an 
anastomotic  circle,  around  the  base  of  the  papilla,  called  by  Haller  A^,/^ciiliu  Tenoaoa.  From 
this,  large  branches  transmit  the  blood  to  the  circumference  of  the  '.Alnd,  and  eod  in  the  axillary 
and  internal  mammary  veins.  The  Ijmphfttics  are  described  on  Koge  715.  The  neiVM  are 
derived  from  the  anterior  and  lateral  cutaneous  branches  of  the  four'*h,  fifth,  and  sixth  thoracic 
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THE  THYROID  GLAND 


THE  DUCTLESS   QLANDS. 


There  are  certain  organs  which  are  very  similar  to  secreting  glands,  but  differ 
from  them  in  one  essential  particular,  viz.,  they  do  not  possess  any  ducts  by  which 
their  secretion  is  discharged.  These  organs  are  known  as  dactless  glanda.  They 
are  capable  of  iniemal  secretion — that  is  to  say,  of  forming,  from  materials  brought 
to  tiiem  in  the  blood,  substances  which  have  a  certain  influcuce  upon  the  nutritive 
and  other  changes  going  on  in  the  body.  This  secretion  is  carried  into  the  blood 
stream,  either  directly  by  the  veins  or  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  the 
lymphatics. 

Tiese  glands  include  the  thrroid,  the  puathyioids  and  the  thymna ;  the  pitnitu? 
body  and  the  pineal  body;  the  chromaphil  and  cortical  systems  to  which  belong  the 
soprarenals,  the  paraganKlia  and  aortic  flands,  the  tlomoB  caroticum  and  perhaps 
the  (lomns  coccygemn.  The  spleen  b  usually  included  in  this  list  and  sometimes  the 
lymph  and  hemolymph  nodes  described  with  the  lymphatic  system.  Other  glands 
as  the  liver,  pancreas  and  sexual  glands  give  off  internal  secretions,  as  do  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membranes. 


thyroid  artery 
thynndvei» 


Fta.  IITI.— Thatiiyroid  cUnd  ■ndltanUtiana. 

THE  THTROm  GLAND  (QLANBULA  THTBEIODEA;  THTSOID  BODT) 

(Fig.  1174). 

The  thyroid  gland  is  a  highly  vascular  organ,  situated  at  the  front  and  sides  of 
the  neck;  it  consists  of  right  and  left  lobes  connected  across  the  middle  line  by  a 
narrow  portion,  the  isdunus.  Its  weight  is  somewhat  variable,  but  is  usually  about 
30  grams.  It  is  slightly  heavier  in  the  female,  in  whom  it  becomes  enlarged  during 
menstruation  and  pregnancy. 

The  lobes  {hbuH  gl.  thyreoidea)  are  conical  in  shape,  the  apex  of  each  being 
directed  upward  and  lateralward  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower 
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third  of  the  thyroid  cartilage;  the  base  looks  downward,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the 
fifth  or  sixth  tracheal  ring.  Each  lobe  is  about  5  cm.  long;  its  greatest  width  is 
about  3  cm.,  and  its  thickness  about  2  cm.  The  lateral  or  superficial  surface  is  con- 
vex, and  covered  by  the  skin,  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae,  the  Stemocleido- 
mastoideus,  the  superior  belly  of  the  Omohyoideus,  the  Stemohyoideus  and  Stemo- 
thyreoideus,  and  beneath  the  last  muscle  by  the  pretracheal  layer  of  the  deep 
fascia,  which  forms  a  capsule  for  the  gland.  The  deep  or  medial  surface  is  moulded 
over  the  underlying  structures,  viz.,  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  the  trachea, 
the  Constrictor  pharyngis  injferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  Cricothyreoideus, 
the  esophagus  (particularly  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck),  the  superior  and  inferior 
thyroid  arteries,  and  the  recurrent  nerves.  The  anterior  border  is  thin,  and  inclines 
obliquely  from  above  downward  toward  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  while  the 
posterior  border  is  thick  and  overlaps  the  common  carotid  artery,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  parathyroids. 

The  isthmus  (isthmus  gl.  thyreoidea)  connects  together  the  lower  thirds  of  the 
lobes;  it  measures  about  1.25  cm.  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  depth,  and  usually 
covers  the  second  and  third  rings  of  the  trachea.  Its  situation  and  size  present, 
however,  many  variations^  In  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  it  is  covered  by  the  skin 
and  fascia,  and  close  to  the  middle  line,  on  either  side,  by  the  Stemothyreoideus. 
Across  its  upper  border  runs  an  anastomotic  branch  imiting  the  two  superior 
thyroid  arteries;  at  its  lower  border  are  the  inferior  thyroid  veins.  Sometimes  the 
isthmus  is  altogether  wanting. 

A  third  lobe,  of  conical  shape,  called  the  pyramidal  lobe,  frequently  arises  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  isthmus,  or  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  either  lobe,  but 
most  commonly  the  left,  and  ascends  as  far  as  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is  occasionally 
quite  detached,  or  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  parts. 

A  fibrous  or  muscular  band  is  sometimes  found  attached,  above,  to  the  body 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  below  to  the  isthmus  of  the  gland,  or  its  pyramidal  lobe. 
When  muscular,  it  is  termed  the  Levator  glandulss  thyreoidea. 

Small  detached  portions  of  thyroid 
tissue  are  sometimes  found  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  lateral  lobes  or  above  the 
isthmus;  they  are  called  accessory  thy- 
roid glands  (glandiUcB  ihyreoideos  acces- 
soriae). 

Development. — ^The  thyroid  gland  is 
developed  from  a  median  diverticulum 
(Fig.  1175),  which  appears   about  the 
fourth  week  on  the  summit  of  the  tuber- 
culum  impar,  but  later  is  found  in  the 
furrow  immediately  behind  the  tuber- 
culum  (Fig.  979).    It  grows  downward 
and  backward  as  a  tubular  duct,  which 
bifurcates  and  subsequently  subdivides 
into   a   series  of  cellular   cords,  from 
which  the  isthmus  and  lateral  lobes  of 
the  thyroid  gland  are  developed.   The 
ultimo-branchial  bodies  from  the  fifth 
pharyngeal  poucihes  are  enveloped  by 
the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland ;  they  undergo  atrophy  and  do  not  form  true 
thyroid  tissue.    The  connection  of  the  diverticulum  with  the  pharynx  is  termed 
the  thyroglossal  duct;  its  continuity  is  subsequently  interrupted,  and  it  undergoes 
degeneration,  its  upper  end  being  represented  by  the  foramen  cecum  of  the  t9>ngiie, 
and  its  lower  by  the  pyramidal  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
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Stniotiin. — ^Tbe  thyroid  glutd  is  invested  by  a  thin  capeule  of  connective  tissue,  which  pro- 
jecto  into  its  substance  and  imperfectly  divides  it  into  maaees  of  irregular  form  and  size.  When 
the  organ  is  cut  into,  it  is  of  a  brownish-red  color,  and  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of 
closed  vesicles,  containing  a  yellow  glairy  fluid,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  intermediate 
connective  tissue  (Fig.  1176). 


CoUoid  maitriat 


Flo.  1179. — Section  of  thyroid  (lutd  of  aheap,     X  ISO. 

The  vesicles  of  the  thyroid  of  the  adult  animal  are  generally  closed  spherical  sacs;  but  in  some 
young  animals,  «.  g.,  young  dogs,  the  vesicles  are  more  or  leas  tubular  and  branched.  This 
appearance  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  gland,  and  merely  indicates  that 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  vesicles  is  taking  place.  Each  vesicle  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of 
cubical  epithelium.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  basement  membrane,  so  that  the  epithelial 
cells  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  connective-tissue  reticulum  which  supports  the  acini.  The 
vesicles  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and  contain  as  a  normal  product  a  viscid,  homogeneous, 
semifluid,  slightly  yellowish,  colloid  material;  red  corpuscles  are  found  in  it  in  various  stages 
of  disintegration  and  decolorization,  the  yellow  tinge  being  probably  due  to  the  hemoglobin, 
which  is  thus  set  free  from  the  colored  corpuscles.  The  colloid  material  contains  an  iodine  com- 
pound, iodotkyrin,  and  is  readily  stained  by  eosin.  According  to  Bensley'  the  thyroid  gland 
prepares  and  secretes  into  the  vascular  channels  a  BubBtonce,  formed  under  normal  conditions  in 
the  outer  pole  of  the  cell  and  excreted  from  it  directly  without  passing  by  the  indirect  route 
through  the  follicular  cavity.  In  addition  to  this  direct  mode  of  secretion  there  is  an  indirect 
mode  which  consists  in  the  condensation  of  the  secretion  into  the  form  of  droplets,  having  high 
content  of  solids,  and  the  extension  of  these  droplets  into  the  follicular  cavity.  These  droplets 
are  formed  in  the  same  tone  of  the  ceU  as  that  in  which  the  primary  or  direct  secretion  is  formed. 

This  internal  secretion  of  the  thyroid  is  supposed  to  contain  a  specific  hormone  which  acts  as  a 
chemical  stimulus  to  other  tissues,  increasing  (heir  metabolism. 

T«aflU  and  Merrai. — The  uteriai  supplying  the  thyroid  gland  ore  the  superior  and  inferior 
thyroids  and  sometimes  an  additional  brandi  (thyroidea  ima)  from  the  imiominate  artery  or  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  which  ascends  upon  the  front  of  the  trachea.  The  arteries  are  remarkable 
for  their  tai^e  sise  and  frequent  anastomoses.  The  veins  form  a  plexus  on  the  surface  of  the 
gland  and  on  the  front  of  the  trachea;  from  this  plexus  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thyroid 
veins  arise;  the  superior  and  middle  end  in  the  internal  jugular,  the  inferior  in  the  innominate 
vein.  The  capillary  bloodvessels  form  a  dense  plexus  in  the  connective  tissue  around  the  vesicles, 
between  the  epithelium  of  the  vesicles  and  the  endothelium  of  the  lymphatics,  which  aurroimd 
a  greater  or  smaller  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  vesicle.  The  l^^iatie  Teuela  run  in  the 
interlobular  connective  tissue,  not  uncommonly  swrounding  the  arteries  whicb  they  accompany, 
and  communicate  with  a  net^-work  in  the  capsule  of  the  gland;  they  may  contain  colloid  material. 
Tliey  end  in  the  thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  trunks.  The  narvei  are  derived  from  the  middle 
and  inferior  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 

THE  PAKATHTAOm  GLANDS  (Fig.  1177). 

The  pvathyioid  glaiids  are  small  brownish-red  bodies,  situated  as  a  rule  between 
the  posterior  borders  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  its  capsule. 
They  differ  from  it  in  structure,  being  composed  of  masses  of  cells  arranged  in  a 
more  or  less  columnar  fashion  with  numerous  intervening  capillaries.    They  meas- 
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StnietDTa. — Microscopically  the  parathyroids  consist  of  intercommunicating  columns  of 
cells  supported  by  connective  tissue  containing  a  rich  supply  of  blood  capillaries.  Most  of  the 
cells  are  clear,  but  some,  larger  in  size,  cont^n  oxyphil  granules.  Vesicles  containing  colloid 
have  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  parathyroid,  but  the  observation  has  not  been  confirmed. 

No  doubt  the  parathyroid  glands  produce  an  intnnal  secretion  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  human  economy;  but  it  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  what  aymptoros  of  disease  are  pro- 
duced by  their  removal  and  suppression  of  their  secretion.  Fepere  believes  that  they  show 
signs  of  exceptional  activity  during  pregnancy,  and  that  parathyroid  insufficiency  is  a  main 
factor  in  the  production  of  tetany  in  infants  and  adults,  of  eclampeia,  and  of  ceHain  sorts  of 
fits.  It  ia  probable  that  the  tetany  following  parathyroidectomy  ia  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
ammonium  carbonate  and  Kendal)  has  suggested  that  the  function  of  the  parathyroid  is  to  con- 
a  carbonate  into  urea. 


THE  THYMUS  QLAND  (Fig.  1178). 

The  thymus  is  a  temporary  organ,  attaining  its  largest  size  at  the  time  of 
puberty  (Hammar),  when  it  ceases  to  grow,  gradually  dwindles,  and  almost 
disappears.  If  examined  when  its  growth  is  most  active,  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist of  two  lateral  lobes  placed  in  close  contact  along  the  middle  line,  situated 
'  partly  in  the  thorax,  partly  ia  the  neck,  .and  extending  from  the  fomlh  costal 
cartilage  upward,  as  high  as  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  is  covered 
by  the  sternum,  and  by  the  origins  of  the  Steraohyoidei  and  Stemothyreoidei. 


flwW 


Fia.  llTS.^Tha  thymiu  of  a  fuU-tima  fetus,  upoaad  in  (ilu. 

Below,  it  rests  upon  the  pericardium,  being  separa:ted  from  the  aortic  arch  and 
great  vessels  by  a  layer  of  fascia.  In  the  neck  it  lies  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
trachea,  behind  the  Sternohyoidei  and  Stemothyreoidei.  The  two  lobes  generally 
differ  in  size;  they  are  occasionally  united,  so  as  to  form  a  single  mass;  and  some- 
times separated  by  an  intermediate  lobe.  The  thymus  is  of  a  pinkish-gray  color, 
soft,  and  lobulated  on  its  surfaces.  It  is  about  5  cm.  in  length,  4  cm.  in  breadth 
below,  and  about  6  mm.  in  thickness.  At  birth  it  weighs  about  15  grams,  atpuberty . 
it  weighs  about  35  grams;  after  this  it  gradually  decreases  to  25  grams  at  twenty- 
five  years,  less  than  15  grams  at  sixty,  and  about  0  grams  at  seventy  years. 

Development.— The  thymus  appears  in  the  form  of  two  fiask-shaped  entoderma) 
diverticula,  which  arise,  one  on  either  side,  from  the  third  branchial  pouch  (Fig. 
1175),  and  extend  lateralward  and  backward  into  the  surrounding  mesoderm  in 
front  of  the  ventral  aortse.  Here  they  meet  and  become  joined  to  one  another  by 
connective  tissue,  but  there  is  never  any  fusion  of  the  thymus  tissue  proper.  The 
pharyngeal  opening  of  each  diverticulum  is  soon  obliterated,  but  the  neck  of  the 
flask  persists  for  some  time  as  a  cellular  cord.  By  further  proliferation  of  the  cells 
lining  the  flask,  buds  of  cells  are  formed,  which  become  surrounded  and  isolated 
by  the  invading  mesoderm.    In  the  latter,  numerous  Ij'mphoid  cells  make  their 
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appearance,  and  are  aggregated  to  form  lymphoid  follicles.  Ihcse  lymphoid 
cells  are  probably  derivatives  of  the  entodermal  cells  which  lined  the  ori^nal 
diverticula  and  their  subdivisions.  Additional  portions  of  thymus  tissue  are 
sometimes  developed  from  the  fourth  branchial  pouches.  Thymus  continues 
to  grow  until  the  time  of  puberty  and  then  begins  to  atrophy. 


)*« 


Fas 


__._      ,  __        .  _, ,,__ —jyiuua  fnim  cftlf.  four  d&yi  old,  ilichttr  diMrafc- 

m»tic,  muoiGsd  sbout  GO  diameten.  Tha  large  veneli  an  dupased  m  two  riscii.  ane  of  vhiob  luiTouiidi  ths  toll>d<k 
the otoflr  lufl  juit  iribbiti  tJifl  m&nin  of  the  medulla.  (Walnay.}  AandB.  Franathyniiia  of  cuncl.  examined  Tithnm 
addition  of  any  reajient.  Macaifiad  about  400  diameten.  A.  f^aivB  colorlen  cell,  ooatainiu  vnall  oval  ma«»  «tf 
hfltnoclobin.    Bimilar  oella  aro  found  in  the  lymph  ffluidfl,  epleen,  and  msdulla  of  bone.    B.  Colond  blood  i  imimiilM 

Stroctim. — Each  lateral  lobe  is  composed  of  numerous  lobules  held  together  by  delicate 
Breolaf  tiMue;  the  entire  gland  being  enclosed  in  an  investing  capsule  of  a  ei'Tnilni-  but  dsuer 
structure.  The  primary  lobules  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  small  pea,  and 
ore  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  nodules  or  follicles,  which  are  irregular  iu  shape  and  are  more 
or  less  fused  together,  especially  toward  the  interior  of  the  gland.  Each  foUide  is  from  1  to  2  mm, 
in  diameter  and  consists  of  a  medullary  and  a  cortical  portion,  and  these  difier  in  many  essential 
particulars  from  each  other.  The  cortical  portion  is  mainly  composed  of  lymphoid  cells,  eupported 
•  by  a  network  of  finely  branched  cells,  which  is  continuous  with  a  similar  network  in  the  meduUary 
portion.  This  network  forms  an  adventitia  to  the  bloodvessels.  In  the  madnllary  portioQ  the 
reticulum  is  coarser  than  in  the  cortex,  the  lymphoid  cells  are  relatively  fewer  in  number,  and 
there  are  found  peculiar  nest-like  bodies,  the  concentric  corpuscles  of  Hasaall.  These  conceotric 
corpuscles  are  composed  of  a  central  mass,  cansisting  of  one  or  more  granular  cells,  and  of  a 
capsule  which  is  formed  of  epithelioid  cells  (Fig.  1179).  They  are  the  remains  of  the  epitbdial 
tdses  which  grow  out  from  the  third  bronchial  pouches  of  the  embryo  to  form  the  thymus. 

Each  follicle  is  Hurrounded  by  a  vascular  plexus,  from  which  vessels  pass  into  the  intencf, 
and  radiate  from  the  periphery  toward  the  center,  forming  a  second  zone  just  within  the  margin 
of  the  medullary  portion.  In  the  center  of  the  medullary  portion  there  are  very  few  veseels,  and 
they  are  of  minute  size. 

Watney  has  made  the  important  observation  that  hemoglobin  is  found  in  the  thymus,  either 
in  cysts  or  in  cells  situated  near  to,  or  forming  part  of,  the  concentric  corpuscles.  This  hemO' 
globin  occurs  as  granules  or  as  circular  masses  exactly  resembling  colored  Uood  corpuscles.    Be 
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baa  also  discovered,  in  the  lymph  isauiog  from  the  thymus,  similar  cells  to  those  found  in  the 
gland,  and,  like  them,  containing  hemoglobin  in  the  form  of  either  granules  or  maBses.  From 
these  facts  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  tbst  the  gland  is  one  source  of  the  colored  blood  corpuscles. 
More  recently  SchaSer  has  observed  actual  nucleated  red-blood  corpuscles  in  the  thymus.  The 
function  of  the  thymus  is  obacure.  It  aeems  to  furnish  during  the  period  of  growth  an  internal 
secretion  concerned  with  some  phases  of  body  metabolism,  especially  that  of  the  sexual  glands. 

TbsssIs  and  Nerm. — The  uteilss  supplying  the  thymus  are  derived  from  the  internal 
mammary,  and  from  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroids.  The  Ttlni  end  in  the  left  imioniinate 
vein,  and  in  the  thyroid  veins.  The  lymphatics  are  described  on  page  098.  The  narves  are 
exceedingly  minute;  they  are  derived  from  the  vagi  and  sympathetic.  Branches  from  the  descen- 
dens  hypogloasi  and  phrenic  reach  the  inveeting  capsule,  but  do  not  penetrate  into  the  substauc* 
of  the  ^and. 

THE  H7P0PHTSIS  CEBEBRI. 

The  hrpophjsia  {piiuitary  body)  (Fig.  1180)  is  a  small  reddish-gray  body,  about 
1  cm.  in  diameter,  attached  to  the  end  of  the  infundibulum  of  the  brain  and  resting 
in  the  hypophyseal  fossa. 

.iwilfi.  Anterior     OvUc 


'ind  artery 


Fia.  1180.— Ths  hnwpbyiis  « 


Fia,  IISl. — MsdUo  suittsl  ssction  tbrouEh  the  hypophyiii  of  u  adult  monkajL    SemidiKirsmmmtin.      CHwriua.) 

The  hypophysis  consists  of  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  lobe,  which  differ  from 
one  another  in  their  mode  of  development  and  in  their  structure  (Fig.  1181).  The 
anterior  lobe  b  the  larger  and  is  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  the  concavity  being 
directed  backward  and  embracing  the  posterior  lobe.    It  consists  of  a  pars  anterior 
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in  30  mm.  embryos.  After  birth  the  chromaphil  organs  degenerate  but  the  para- 
ganglia can  be  recognized  with  the  microscope  in  sites  originally  occupied  by  tiiem. 

The  paraganglia  are  small  groups  of  chromaphil  cells  connected  with  the  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  trunk  and  the  ganglia  of  the  celiac,  renal,  suprarenal,  aortic  and 
hypogastric  plexuses.  They  are  sometimes  found  in  connection  with  the  ganglia  of 
other  sympathetic  plexuses.  None  have  been  found  with  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
associated  with  the  branches  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 

The  aortic  glands  or  bodies  are  the  largest  of  these  groups  of  chromaphil  cells 
and  measure  in  the  newborn  about  1  cm.  in  length.  They  lie  one  on  either  side  of 
the  aorta  in  the  region  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery.  They  decrease  in  size  with 
age  and  after  puberty  are  only  visible  with  the  microscope.  About  forty  they  dis- 
appear entirely.  Other  groups  of  chromaphil  cells  have  been  found  associated  with 
the  sympathetic  plexuses  of  the  abdomen  independently  of  the  ganglia. 

The  medullary  portions  of  the  suprarenal  flands  and  the  glomus  caroticum 
belong  to  the  chromaphil  system. 


The  Suprarenal  Glands  (Olanduto  Snprarenalis ;  Adrenal  Capsule) 

(Figs.  1183,  1184). 

The  suprarenal  glands  are  two  small  flattened  bodies  of  a  yellowish  color,  situated 
at  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  immediately  above 
and  in  front  of  the  upper  end  of  each  kidney;  hence  their  name.  The  right  one  is 
somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  cocked  hat;  the  left  is 
more  semilunar,  usually  larger,  and  placed  at  a  higher  level  than  the  right.  They 
vary  in  size  in  different  individuals,  being  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
detected:  their  usual  size  is  from  3  to  5  cm.  in  length,  rather  less  in  width,  and  from 
4  to  6  mm.  in  thickness.   Their  average  weight  is  from  1.5  to  2.5  gm.  each. 

Development. — Each  suprarenal  gland  consists  of  a  cortical  portion  derived 
from  the  celomic  epithelium  and  a  medullary  portion  originally  composed  of 
sympatho-chromaffin  tissue.  The  cortical  portion  is  first  recognizable  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  week  as  a  series  of  buds  from  the  celomic  cells  at  the  root 
of  the  mesentery.  Later  it  becomes  completely  separated  from  the  celomic 
epithelium  and  forms  a  suprarenal  ridge  projecting  into  the  celom  between  the 
mesonephros  and  the  root  of  the  mesentery.  Into  this  cortical  portion  cells  from 
the  neighboring  masses  of  sympatho-chromaffin  tissue  migrate  along  the  line  of 
its  central  vein  to  reach  and  form  the  medullary  portion  of  the  gland. 

Relations. — ^The  relations  of  the  suprarenal  glands  differ  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  body. 

The  right  suprarenal  is  situated  behind  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  right  lobe  of  the 
liver,  and  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  and  upper  end  of  the  right  kidney.  It  is  roughly 
triangular  in  shape;  its  base,  directed  downward,  is  in  contact  with  the  medial  and 
anterior  aspects  of  the  upper  end  of  the  right  kidney.  It  presents  two  surfaces  for 
examination,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  anterior  surface  looks  forward  and 
lateralward,  and  has  two  areas:  a  medial,  narrow,  and  non-peritoneal,  which  lies 
behind  the  inferior  vena  cava;  and  a  lateral,  somewhat  triangular,  in  contact  with 
the  liver.  The  upper  part  of  the  latter  surface  is  devoid  of  peritoneum,  and  is  in 
relation  with  the  bare  area  of  the  liver  near  its  lower  and  medial  angle,  while  its 
inferior  portion  is  covered  by  peritoneum,  reflected  onto  it  from  the  inferior  layer 
of  the  coronary  ligament;  occasionally  the  duodenum  overlaps  the  inferior  portion. 
A  little  below  the  apex,  and  near  the  anterior  border  of  the  gland,  is  a  short  furrow 
termed  the  bilum,  from  which  the  suprarenal  vein  emerges  to  join  the  inferior  vena 
cava.  The  posterior  surface  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower  parts  by  a  curved  ridge: 
he  upper,  slightly  convex,  rests  upon  the  diaphragm;  the  lower,  concave,  b  in 
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terior  lobe:  the  former  is  derived  from  the  ectoderm  of  the  stomodeum,  the  latter 
from  the  floor  of  the  fore-brain.  About  the  fourth  week  there  appears  a  pouch- 
like diverticulum  of  the  ectodermal  lining  of  the  roof  of  the  stomodeum.  This 
diverticulum,  pouch  of  Bafhke  (Fig.  1182),  is  the  rudiment  of  the  anterior  lobe  of 
the  hypophysis;  it  extends  upward  in  front  of  the  cephalic  end  of  the  notochord 
and  ihe  remnant  of  the  buccopharyngeal  membrane,  and  comes  into  contact  with 
the  imder  surface  of  the  fore-brain.  It  is  then  constricted  off  to  form  a  closed 
vesicle,  but  remains  for  a  time  connected  to  the  ectoderm  of  the  stomodeum  by  a 
solid  cord  of  cells.  Masses  of  epithelial  cells  form  on  either  side  and  in  the  front 
wall  of  the  vesicle,  and  by  the  growth  between  these  of  a  stroma  from  the  mesoderm 
the  development  of  the  anterior  lobe  is  completed.  The  upwardly  directed  hypo- 
physeal involution  becomes  applied  to  the  antero-lateral  aspect  of  a  downwardly 
directed  diverticulum  from  the  base  of  the  fore-brain  (page  744).  This  divertic- 
ulum constitutes  the  future  infundibulum  in  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle 
while  its  inferior  extremity  becomes  modified  to  form  the  posterior  lobe  of  the 
hypophysis.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals  the  posterior  lobe  contains  nerve  cells 
and  nerve  fibers,  but  in  man  and  the  higher  vertebrates  these  are  replaced  by 
connective  tissue.  A  canal,  craniopharyngeal  canal,  is  sometimes  found  extending 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  fossa  hypophyseos  of  the  sphenoid  bone  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  skull,  and  marks  the  original  position  of  Rathke's  pouch;  while  at 
the  jimction  of  the  septum  of  the  nose  with  the  palate  traces  of  the  stomodeal 
end  are  occasionally  present  (Frazer). 

THE  PINEAL  BODY. 

The  pineal  body  (epiphysis)  is  a  small  reddish-gray  body,  about  8  mm.  in  length 
which  lies  in  the  depression  between  the  superior  colliculi.  It  is  attached  to  the 
roof  of  the  third  ventricle  near  its  junction  with  the  mid-brain.  It  develops  as  an 
outgrowth  from  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

In  early  life  it  has  a  glandular  structiu^  which  reaches  its  greatest  development 
at  about  the  seventh  year.  Later,  especially  after  puberty,  the  glandular  tissue 
gradually  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  connective  tissue. 

Stmetora. — ^The  pineal  body  is  destitute  of  nervous  substance,  and  consists  of  follicles  lined 
by  epithelium  and  enveloped  by  connective  tissue.  These  follicles  contain  a  variable  quantity 
of  gritty  material,  composed  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  magnesium 
and  ammonia,  and  a  little  animal  matter. 

It  contains  a  substance  which  if  injected  intravenously  causes  fall  of  blood-pressure.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  gland  furnishes  an  internal  secretion  in  children  that  inhibits  the  development 
of  the  reproductive  glands  since  the  invasion  of  the  gland  in  children,  by  pathological  growths 
which  practically  destroy  the  glandular  tissue,  results  in  accelerated  development  of  the  sexual 
organs,  increased  growth  of  the  skeleton  and  precocious  mentality. 

THE  CHROMAPHIL  AND  CORTICAL  SYSTEMS. 

Chromaphil  or  chromaffin  cells,  so-called  because  they  stain  yellow  or  brownish  with 
chromium  salts,  are  associated  with  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 

Development. — ^They  arise  in  common  with  the  sympathetic  cells  from  the  neural 
erest,  and  are  therefore  ectodermal  in  origin.  The  chromaphil  and  sympathetic 
cells  are  indistinguishable  from  one  another  at  the  time  of  their  migration  from  the 
spinal  ganglia  to  the  regions  occupied  in  the  adult.  Differentiation  of  chromaphil 
cells  begins  in  embrj-os  about  18  mm.  in  length  but  is  not  complete  until  about 
birth.  The  chromaphiloblasts  increase  in  size  more  than  the  sympathoblasts  and 
stain  less  intensely  with  ordinary  dyes.  Later  the  chrome  reaction  develops.  The 
aortic  bodies  diflFerentiate  first  and  are  prominent  jji  20  mm.  embryos.  The  para- 
ganglia of  the  sympathetic  plexuses  diflFerentiate  next  and  last  of  all  the  para- 
ganglia of  the  sympathetic  trunk.    The  carotid  body  is  completely  differentiated 
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in  30  mm.  embryos.  After  birth  the  chromaphil  organs  degenerate  but  the  para- 
ganglia can  be  recognized  with  the  microscope  in  sites  originally  occupied  by  tiiem. 

The  paraganglia  are  small  groups  of  chromaphil  cells  connected  with  the  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  trunk  and  the  ganglia  of  the  celiac,  renal,  suprarenal,  aortic  and 
hypogastric  plexuses.  They  are  sometimes  found  in  connection  with  the  ganglia  of 
other  sympathetic  plexuses.  None  have  been  found  with  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
associated  with  the  branches  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 

The  aortic  glands  or  bodies  are  the  largest  of  these  groups  of  chromaphil  ceUs 
and  measiu^e  in  the  newborn  about  1  cm.  in  length.  They  lie  one  on  either  side  of 
the  aorta  in  the  region  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery.  They  decrease  in  size  with 
age  and  after  puberty  are  only  visible  with  the  microscope.  About  forty  they  dis- 
appear  entirely.  Other  groups  of  chromaphil  cells  have  been  found  associated  with 
the  sympathetic  plexuses  of  the  abdomen  independently  of  the  ganglia. 

The  medullary  portions  of  the  suprarenal  glands  and  the  glomus  caroticum 
belong  to  the  chromaphil  system. 


The  Suprarenal  Olands  (Olanduto  SiqiEareiialia ;  Adrenal  Capsule) 

(Figs.  1183,  1184). 

The  suprarenal  glands  are  two  small  flattened  bodies  of  a  yellowish  color,  situated 
at  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  immediately  above 
and  in  front  of  the  upper  end  of  each  kidney;  hence  their  name.  The  right  one  is 
somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  cocked  hat;  the  left  is 
more  semilunar,  usually  larger,  and  placed  at  a  higher  level  than  the  right.  They 
vary  in  size  in  different  individuals,  being  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
detected:  their  usual  size  is  from  3  to  5  cm.  in  length,  rather  less  in  width,  and  from 
4  to  6  mm.  in  thickness.    Their  average  weight  is  from  1.5  to  2.5  gm.  each. 

Development. — Each  suprarenal  gland  consists  of  a  cortical  portion  derived 
from  the  celomic  epithelium  and  a  medullary  portion  originally  composed  of 
sympatho-chromafSn  tissue.  The  cortical  portion  is  first  recognizable  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  week  as  a  series  of  buds  from  the  celomic  cells  at  the  root 
of  the  mesentery.  L#ater  it  becomes  completely  separated  from  the  celomic 
epithelium  and  forms  a  suprarenal  ridge  projectmg  into  the  celom  between  the 
mesonephros  and  the  root  of  the  mesentery.  Into  this  cortical  portion  cells  from 
the  neighboring  masses  of  sympatho-chromaffin  tissue  migrate  along  the  line  of 
its  central  vein  to  reach  and  form  the  medullary  portion  of  the  gland. 

Relations. — ^The  relations  of  the  suprarenal  glands  differ  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  body. 

The  right  suprarenal  is  situated  behind  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  right  lobe  of  the 
liver,  and  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  and  upper  end  of  the  right  kidney.  It  is  roughly 
triangular  in  shape;  its  base,  directed  downward,  is  in  contact  with  the  medial  and 
anterior  aspects  of  the  upper  end  of  the  right  kidney.  It  presents  two  surfaces  for 
examination,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  anterior  surface  looks  forward  and 
lateralward,  and  has  two  areas:  a  medial,  narrow,  and  non-peritoneal,  which  lies 
behind  the  inferior  vena  cava;  and  a  lateral,  somewhat  triangular,  in  contact  with 
the  liver.  The  upper  part  of  the  latter  surface  is  devoid  of  peritoneum,  and  is  in 
relation  with  the  bare  area  of  the  liver  near  its  lower  and  medial  angle,  while  its 
inferior  portion  is  covered  by  peritoneum,  reflected  onto  it  from  the  inferior  layer 
of  the  coronary  ligament;  occasionally  the  duodenum  overlaps  the  inferior  portion. 
A  little  below  the  apex,  and  near  the  anterior  border  of  the  gland,  is  a  short  furrow 
termed  the  hilum,  from  which  the  suprarenal  vein  emerges  to  join  the  inferior  vena 
cava.  The  posterior  surface  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower  parts  by  a  curved  ridge: 
he  upper,  slightly  convex,  rests  upon  the  diaphragm;  the  lower,  concave,  is  in 


/* 
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contact  with  the  upper  end  and  the  adjacent  j)art  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
kidney. 

The  left  sapiareaal,  slightly  larger  than  the  right,  is  crescentic  in  shape,  its  con- 
cavity being  adapted  to  the  medial  border  of  the  upper  part  of  the  left  kidney. 
It  presents  a  medial  border,  which  is  convex,  and  a  lateral,  which  is  concave;  its 
upper  ehd  is  narrow,  and  its  lower  rounded.    Its  anterior  surface  has  two  areas:  an 


Arta  in  con- 
tact toith  I'n- 


Suprartnal  OEin 
KiflHi  Lett. 

Fia.  11S3. — Supnniwl  lUndi  Tiand  froni  tbe  front. 

upper  one,  covered  by  the, peritoneum  of  the  omental  bursa,  which  separates  it 
from  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  from  the  superior  extremity 
of  the  spleen;  and  a  lower  one,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  pancreas  and  lienal 
artery,  and  is  therefore  not  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  On  the  anterior  surface, 
near  its  lower  end,  is  a  furrow  or  hilum,  directed  downward  and  forward,  from  which 
the  suprarenal  vein  emerges.  Its  posterior  surface  presents  a  vertical  ridge,  which 
divides  it  into  two  areas;  the  lateral  area  rests  on  the  kidney,  the  medial  and  smalls 
on  the  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm. 


\ 


H. — SupnrBnal  (Uada  viewed  from  bahiiiiL  * 


The  surface  of  the  suprarenal  gland  is  surrounded  by  areolar  tissue  containing 
much  fat,  and  closely  invested  by  a  thin  fibrous  capsule,  which  is  difficult  to  remove 
on  account  of  the  numerous  fibrous  processes  and  vessels  entering  the  organ  through 
the  furrows  on  its  anterior  surface  and  base. 

Small  accessory  suprarenals  (glandula  suprarermles  acceasoriat)  are  often  to  he 
found  in  the  connective  tissue  around  the  suprarenals.  The  smaller  of  these,  on 
section,  show  a  uniform  surface,  but  in  some  of  the  larger  a  distinct  medulla  can  be 
made  out. 

Stnutoie. — On  eection,  the  suprarenal  gland  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  portions  (Fig.  llSfi): 
an  flxterntl  or  eorUeal  and  an  internal  or  mednllaiT.  The  former  conatitutes  the  chief  part  of 
the  organ,  and  is  of  a  deep  yellow  color;  the  medullary  substance  is  soft,  pulpy,  and  of  a  dark  red 
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The  Dartlcil  partiwi  (tuhttanlia  eortiealit)  coosista  of  a  fine  oonnectiTe-tiBmie  net-work,  in 
which  is  imbedded  the  glandul&r  epithelium.  The  epithelial  cells  are  polyhedral  in  shape  and 
possess  rounded  nuclei;  many  of  the  ceils  contain  coarse  granules,  others  lipoid  globules.  Owing 
to  differences  in  the  airangement  of  the  cells,  three  distinct  zones  can  be  made  out:  (1)  the  sonft 
^omvnilow,  situated  beneath  the  capsule,  consists  of  cells  arranged  in  rounded  groupe,  with 
here  and  there  indicationa  of  an  alveolar  Htructure;  the  cells  of  this  Bone  are  very  granular,  and 
stain  deeply.  (2)  The  lona  fucknlat*,  continuous  with  the  zona  glomerulosa,  is  composed  of 
columns  of  cells  arranged  in  a  radial  manner;  these  cells  contain  finer  granules  and  in  many 
instances  globules  of  lipoid  material.  (3)  The  imu  ratienUiia,  in  contact  with  the  medulla, 
consists  of  cylindrical  masses  of  cells  irregularly  arranged;  these  cells  often  contain  pigmott 
granules  which  give  this  lone  a  darker  appearance  than  the  rest  of  the  cortex. 

The  msdnlluy  portion  (substantia  medvUaTie)  is  extremely  vascular,  and  consists  of  large 
chromaphil  cells  arranged  in  a  network.  The  irregular  polyhedral  cells  have  a  finely  granular 
cystoplasm  that  are  probably  concerned  with  the  secretion  of  adrenalin.  In  the  meshes  of  tbe 
cellular  network  are  large  anastomosing  venous  sinuses  (sinusoids)  which  are  in  close  relationahip 
with  the  chromaphil  or  medullary  cells.  In  many  places  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  blood  sinuses 
is  in  direct  contact  with  the  medullary  cells.  Some  authors  consider  the  endothehum  absent  in 
places  aud  here  the  medullary  cells  are  directly  bathed  by  the  blood.  This  intimate  relationship 
between  the  chromaphil  cells  and  the  blood  stream  imdoubtedly  facilitates  the  discharge  of  the 
internal  secretion  into  the  blood.  There  is  a  loose  meshwork  of  supporting  connective  tissue  con- 
taining Don-striped  muscle  fibers.  This  portion  of  the  gland  is  richly  supplied  with  non-medullated 
nerve  fibets,  and  here  and  there  sympathetic  ganglia  are  found. 


nta  nticvJttrii 
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Fin.  1ISS.— Sn^tioD  oT  ■  port  of  ■  •uprmnnal  clutd.    (MigoiGHl.) 

TmioIi  and  Nmtu.— The  ut«riaa  supplying  the  suprarenal  glands  are  numerous  and  of 
comparatively  large  siie;  they  are  derived  from  the  aorta,  the  inferior  phrenic,  and  the  renal. 
They  subdivide  into  minute  branches  previous  to  entering  the  cortical  part  of  the  ^and,  wha« 
they  break  up  into  capillaries  which  end  in  the  venous  plexus  of  the  medullary  portion. 

The  Inpruonal  TOin  returns  the  blood  from  the  medullary  venous  pleme  and  receives  several 
branches  from  the  cortical  substauce;  it  emerges  from  the  hilum  of  the  gland  and  on  the  right 
side  opens  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  on  the  left  into  the  renal  vein. 

The  lymphatics  end  in  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  nerrn  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  derived  from  the  celiac  and  renal  plexuses, 
and,  according  to  Bergmann,  from  the  phrenic  and  vagus  nerves.  They  enter  the  lower  and 
medial  part  of  the  capsule,  traverse  the  cortex,  and  end  around  the  cells  of  the  medulla.  They 
have  numerous  small  ganglia  developed  upon  them  in  the  medullary  portion  of  the  gland. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  medulla  from  the  sympathochromafiin  tissue,  it  is 
to  lie  noted  that  this  portion  of  the  gland  secretes  a  substance,  tufrenoltn,  which  has  a  powerful 
influence  on  those  muscular  tissues  which  are  supplied  by  sympathetic  fibers. 
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Olomos  Caroticnm  (Carotid  Glands;  Carotid  Bodies). 

The  carotid  bodies,  two  in  number,  are  situated  one  on  either  side  of  the  neck, 
behind  the  common  carptid  artery  at  its  point  of  bifurcation  into  the  exteraal 
and  internal  carotid  trunks.  They  are  reddish  brown  in  color  and  oval  in  shape, 
the  long  diameter  measuring  about  5  mm. 


M. — SectioD  of  put  of  hunuD  ilomua 


^^- 


Each  is  invested  by  a  fibrous  capsule  and  consists  largely  of  spherical  or  irregular 
masses  of  cells  (Fig.  1 186) ,  the  masses  being  more  or  less  isolated  from  one  another 
by  septa  which  extend  inward  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  capsule.  The  cells 
are  polyhedral  in  shape,  and  each  contains  a  large  nucleus  imbedded  in  finely 
granular  protoplasm,  which  is  stained  yellow  by  chromic  salts.  Numerous  nerve 
fibers,  derived  from  the  sympathetic  plexus  on  the  carotid  artery,  are  distributed 
throughout  the  organ,  and  a  net-work  of  large  sinusoidal  capillaries  ramifies  among 
the  cells. 


Fio.  IIST.— Section  of  Bi 


Olomns  Coccygemn  (Coccygeal  Gland  or  Body;  Lnschka's  Gland). 


immediately  below,  the  tip  of  the 
irregularly  oval  in  shape;  several 


The  glomQs  coccygenm  is  placed  in  front  of,  or  ii 
coccyx.  It  is  about  2.5  mm,  in  diameter  and  is  ii 
smaller  nodules  are  found  around  or  near  the  main 

It  consists  of  irregular  masses  of  round  or  polyhedral  cells  (Fig.  1187),  the  cells 
81 
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of  each  mass  being  grouped  around  a  dilated  sinusoidal  capillary  vessel.  Each  cell 
contains  a  laige  round  or  oval  nucleus,  the  protoplasm  surrounding  which  is  clear, 
and  is  not  stained  by  chromic  salts.' 

THE    SPLEEN    (LIEH). 

The  spleen  is  situated  principally  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  but  its  supe- 
rior extremity  extends  into  the  epigastric  region;  it  lies  between  the  fundus  of  the 
stomach  and  the  diaphragm.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  ductless  glands,  and  is  of 
an  oblong,  flattened  form,  soft,  of  very  friable  consistence,  highly  vascular,  and 
of  a  dark  purplish  color. 

Developtneiit. — ^The  spleen  appears  about  the  fifth  week  as  a  localized  tbickeiung 
of  the  mesoderm  in  the  dorsal  mesogastrium  above  the  tail  of  the  pancreas.  With 
the  change  in  position  of  the  stomach  the  spleen  is  carried  to  the  left,  and  comes 
to  lie  behind  the  stomach  and  in  contact  with  the  left  kidney.  The  part  of  the 
dorsal  mesogastrium  which  intervened  between  the  spleen  and  the  greater  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach  forms  the  gastrosplenic  ligament. 

ReUtioDS. — The  dlsphiaKinatic  snrtace  (faeUa  diaphragmaiica;  external  or  phreme 
suiface)  is  convex,  smooth,  and  is  directed  upward,  backward,  and  to  the  left, 
except  at  its  upper  end,  where  it  is  directed  slightly  medialward.  It  is  in  relation 
with  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  which  separates  it  from  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  ribs  of  the  left  side,  and  the  intervening  lower  border  of  tbe  left  lung 
and  pleura. 


— Ths  viKanl  aurface  of  ths  ir 


The  Tisceta!  surface  {Fig.  1188)  is  divided  by  a  ridge  into  an  anterior  or  gastric 
and  a  posterior  or  renal  portion. 

The  gastric  surf  ace  (/oczexi^a^rica),  which  isdirected  forward,  upward,  and  medial- 
ward,  is  broad  and  concave,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach; 

<  CoruuLt  ths  foLlowiu  utids;  "  fiber  dis  m«uctiUche  SteindrQas."  tod  J.  W.  Thamson  Walker.  Archir  lar  mikio- 
ikopbcbs  ADatomie  und  EatwieluluniBBsM^iGhis.  Buiil  0>.  ISM. 
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and  below  this  with  the  tail  of  the  pancreas.  It  presents  near  its  medial  border  a 
long  fissure,  termed  the  hilum.  This  is  pierced  by  several  irregular  apertures^  for 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  renal  surface  (Jades  renalis)  is  directed  medialward  and  downward.  It  is 
somewhat  flattened,  is  considerably  narrower  than  the  gastric  surface,  and  is  in 
relation  with  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  left  kidney  and  occasion- 
ally with  the  left  suprarenal  gland. 

The  superior  extremity  (extremitas  superior)  is  directed  toward  the  vertebral 
column,  where  it  lies  on  a  level  with  the  eleventh  thoracic  vertebra.  The  lower 
extremity  or  colic  surface  {extrernjias  inferior)  is  flat,  triangular  in  shape,  and  rests 
upon  the  left  flexure  of  the  colon  and  the  phrenicocolic  ligament,  and  is  generally 
in  contact  with  the  tail  of  the  pancreas.  The  anterior  border  {margo  anterior)  is  free, 
sharp,  and  thin,  and  is  often  notched,  especially  below;  it  separates  the  diaphragmatic 
from  the  gastric  surface.  The  posterior  border  {margo  posterior),  more  rounded  and 
blunter  than  the  anterior,  separates  the  renal  from  the  diaphragmatic  siu^ace; 
it  corresponds  to  the  lower  border  of  the  eleventh  rib  and  lies  between  the  diaphragm 
and  left  kidney.  The  intermediate  margin  is  the  ridge  which  separates  the  renal 
and  gastric  surfaces.  The  inferior  border  {internal  border)  separates  the  diaphrag- 
matic from  the  colic  surface. 

The  spleen  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  peritoneum,  which  is  firmly  adherent 
to  its  capsule.  It  is  held  in  position  by  two  folds  of  this  membrane.  One,  the 
phrenicolienal  ligament,  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  where  the  wall  of  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity  comes  into  contact  with  the  omental  bursa  between  the  left  kidney 
and  the  spleen;  the  lienal  vessels  pass  between  its  two  layers  (Fig.  1039).  The  other 
fold,  the  gastrolienal  ligament,  is  also  formed  of  two  layers,  derived  from  the 
general  cavity  and  the  omental  respectively,  where  they  meet  between  the  spleen 
and  stomach  (Fig.  1039);  the  short  gastric  and  left  gastroepiploic  branches  of  the 
lienal  artery  rim  between  its  two  layers.  The  lower  end  of  the  spleen  is  supported 
by  the  phrenicocolic  ligament  (see  page  1155). 

The  size  and  weight  of  the  spleen  are  liable  to  very  extreme  variations  at  different 
periods  of  life,  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  under  different 
conditions.  In  the  aduU  it  is  usually  about  12  cm.  in  length,  7  cm.  in  breadth,  and 
3  or  4  cm.  in  thickness,  and  weighs  about  200  grams.  At  birth  its  weight,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  body,  is  almost  equal  to  what  is  observed  in  the  adult,  being 
as  1  to  350;  while  in  the  adult  it  varies  from  1  to  320  and  400.  In  old  age  the  organ 
not  only  diminishes  in  weight,  but  decreases  considerably  in  proportion  to  the  entire 
body,  being  as  1  to  700.  The  size  of  the  spleen  is  increased  during  and  after  diges- 
tion, and  varies  according  to  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  body,  being  large  in 
highly  fed,  and  small  in  starved  animals.  In  malarial  fever  it  becomes  much 
enlarged,  weighing  occasionally  as  much  as  9  kilos. 

Frequently  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spleen,  and  especially  in  the  gastrolienal 
ligament  and  greater  omentum,  small  nodules  of  splenic  tissue  may  be  found,  either 
isolated  or  connected  to  the  spleen  by  thin  bands  of  splenic  tissue.  They  are  known 
as  accessory  spleens  {lien  a^cessorius;  supernumerary  spleen).  They  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  plum. 

Stmctore. — ^The  spleen  is  invested  by  two  coats:  an  eztomal  serous  and  an  intonul  flbro- 
elastie  coat. 

The  external  or  serous  coat  (tunica  serosa)  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum;  it  is  thin,  smooth, 
and  in  the  human  subject  intimately  adherent  to  the  fibroelastic  coat.  It  invests  the  entire 
organ,  except  at  the  hilum  and  along  the  lines  of  reflection  of  the  phrenicolienal  and  gastrolienal 
ligaments. 

The  fibroelastic  coat  {tunica  albuginea)  invests  the  organ,  and  at  the  hilum  is  reflected  inward 
upon  the  vessels  in  the  form  of  sheaths.  From  these  sheaths,  as  well  as  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  fibroelastic  coat,  numerous  small  fibrous  bands,  trabeeulsB  (Fig.  1189),  are  given  off  in  all 
directions;  these  uniting,  constitute  the  frame-work  of  the  spleen.    The  spleen  therefore  consists 
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of  a  number  of  small  spaces  or  UMln,  formed  by  the  trabecule;  in  these  areolie  is  cont^ned 
the  iplsnic  pulp. 

The  fibroelastic  coat,  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels,  tmd  the  trabecule,  are  composed  of  while  and 
yellow  elastic  fibrous  tissues,  the  latter  predomioating.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  elastic 
tissue  that  the  spleen  possesses  »  considerable  amount  of  elasticity,  which  allows  of  the  vety 
great  variations  in  size  that  it  presents  under  certain  circumstaDces.    In  addition  to  these 


Flo.  1189. — Truianns  ■setioa  of  (be  ipleaii.  ■howins  tha  tribeculv  tinue  ind  tha  aplsnie  vaia  and  iU  tribntaiie*. 

constituents  of  this  tunic,  there  is  found  in  man  a  small  amount  of  non-striped  muscular  fiber; 
and  in  some  mairiTnnlin^  e.  g.,  dog,  pig,  and  cat,  a  large  amount,  so  tliat  the  trabecuhe  appear 
to  consist  chiefly  of  muscular  tissue. 

The  splenic  pnlp  (ptdpa  lienii)  is  a  soft  mass  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color,  resembling  grumous 
blood;  it  consists  of  a  fine  reticulum  of  fibers,  continuous  with  those  of  the  trabecule,  to  wbich 
are  applied  flat,  branching  cdUs.    The  meshes  of  the  reticulum  are  filled  with  blood,  in  irtiicfa, 


t^a.  1190. — Truuvsnc  nclian  oF  ths  human  ■plHa,  ahDwing  the  (Uglributioii  of  tlw  ■plants  trtaiy  uid  iU  btsulics. 

however,  the  white  corpuscles  are  found  to  be  in  larger  proportion  than  they  are  in  ordinary 
blood.  Large  rounded  cells,  termed  iplanic  eslls,  are  also  seen;  these  are  capable  of  ameboid 
movement,  and  often  contain  pigment  and  red-blood  corpuscles  in  their  interior.  The  c«ll3  of 
the  reticulum  each  possess  a  round  or  oval  nucleus,  and  like  the  splenic  cells,  they  may  contain 
pigment  granules  in  their  cytoplasm;  they  do  not  stain  deeply  with  carmine,  and  in  this  respect 
differ  from  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  bodies.   In  the  young  spleen,  giant  cells  may  also  be  found. 
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each  coatainjng  oumeronB  nuclei  or  one  compound  nucleus.  Nucleated  red-blood  corpuscles 
have  also  been  found  in  the  spleen  of  young  animals. 

BloodT«MslB  of  tho  Spl«an.— The  Uenal  artwy  is  remarkable  for  its  large  sise  in  proportion 
to  the  eiie  of  the  organ,  and  also  for  its  tortuous  course.  It  divides  into  six  or  more  branches, 
which  enter  the  hilum  of  the  spleen  and  ramify  throughout  its  substance  (Fig.  1190),  receiving 
■  sheaths  from  an  involution  of  the  external  fibrous  tiaeue.  Similar  sheaths  also  invest  the  nerves 
and  veins. 

Each  branch  runs  in  the  tronsverae  axis  of  the  organ,  from  within  outward,  diminishing  in 
siie  during  its  transit,  and  giving  off  in  its  passage  smaller  branches,  some  of  which  pass  to  tbe 
anterior,  others  to  the  posterior  part.  These  ultimately  leave  the  trabecular  sheaths,  and  ter- 
minate  in  the  proper  substance  of  the  spleen  in  small  tufts  or  pencils  of  minute  arterioles,  which 
open  into  the  interstices  of  the  reticulum  formed  by  the  branched  sustentacular  cells.  Each  of 
the  larger  branches  of  the  artery  supplies  cfaietiy  that  region  of  the  organ  in  which  the  branch 
ramifiea,  having  no  anastomosis  with  the  majority  of  the  other  branches. 

The  aitaiiolu,  supported  by  the  minute  trabeeijs,  traverse  the  pulp  in  all  directions  in  bundles 
(penciUi)  of  straight  vessels.  Their  trabecular  sheaths  gradually  undergo  a  transformation, 
become  much  thickened,  and  converted  into  adenoid  tissue;  the  bundles  of  connective  tissue 
becoming  looso-  and  their  fibrils  more  delicate,  and  containing  in  their  interstices  an  abundance 
of  lymph  corpuscles  (W.  Muller). 


Fio.  IlOi. — TmuvciM  «ertion  of  >  portkia  of  the  aplnii. 

The  altered  coat  of  the  arterioles,  consisting  of  adenoid  tissue,  presents  here  and  there  thick- 
enings of  a  spheroidal  shape,  the  ijmphatk  nodnlm  (.Malpighian  bodies  of  Uie  spleen).  These 
bodies  vary  in  size  from  about  0.25  mm.  to  1  mm.  in  diameter.  They  are  merely  local  expansions 
or  hyperplasia  of  the  adenoid  tissue,  of  which  the  external  coat  of  the  smaller  arteries  of  the  spleen 
is  formed.  They  are  most  frequently  fouod  surrounding  the  arteriole,  which  thus  seems  to 
tunnel  them,  but  occasionally  they  grow  from  one  aide  of  the  vessel  only,  and  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sessile  bud  growing  from  the  arterial  wall.  In  transverse  sections,  the  artery,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  found  in  an  eccentric  position.  These  bodies  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
on  the  surface  of  a  fresh  section  of  the  organ,  appearing  as  minute  dots  of  a  semiopaque  whitish 
color  in  the  dark  substance  of  the  pulp.  In  minute  structure  they  resemble  the  adenoid  tissue 
of  lymph  glands,  consisting  of  a  delicate  reticulum,  in  the  meehee  of  which  lie  ordinary  lymphoid 
cells  (Fig.  1191).  The  reticulum  is  made  up  of  extremely  fine  fibrils,  and  is  comparatively  open 
in  tho  center  of  the  corpuscle,  becoming  closer  at  its  periphery.  The  cells  which  it  encloses 
are  pobsessed  of  ameboid  movement.  When  treated  with  carmine  they  become  deeply  stained, 
and  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  pulp. 

llie  arterioles  end  by  opening  freely  into  the  spWic  pulp;  their  walls  become  much  attenuated, 
they  lose  their  tubular  character,  tmd  the  endothelial  cella  Jiecome  altered,  presenting  a  branched 
appearance,  and  acquiring  proceasee  which  are  directly  connected  with  the  proceaeee  of  the 
re^cular  cdls  of  the  pulp  (Fig,  1192).  In  this  manner  the  vessels  end,  and  the  blood  flowing 
through  them  finds  its  way  into  the  interstices  of  the  reticulated  tissue  of  the  splenic  pulp.    Thus 
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the  blood  p&Bsing  through  the  spleen  is  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  the  elements  of  the 
pulp,  &nd  no  doubt  undergoes  important  changee. 

After  tbeee  changes  have  taken  place  the  blood  is  collected  from  the  interstices  of  the  tinue 
by  the  rootlets  of  the  veins,  which  begin  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  arteries  end.  The  con- 
nective-tiamie  corpuscles  of  the  pulp  amuige  themselves  in  rows,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  as 
elongat«d  space  or  sinua.  They  become  elongated  and  Bpindle-shaped,  and  overlap  each  other 
.  at  their  extremities,  and  thus  form  a  sort  of  endothelial  lining  of  the  path  or  sinus,  which  is  the 
radicle  of  a  vein.  On  the  outer  surfaces  of  these  cells  are  seen  delicate  transverse  lines  or  markings, 
which  are  due  to  minute  elastic  fibrilhe  arranged  in  a  circular  manner  around  the  sinus.  Thua 
the  channel  obtains  an  external  investment,  and  gradually  becomes  converted  inUi  a  small 
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vein,  which  after  a  short  course  acquires  a  coat  of  ordinary  connective  tissue,  lined  by  a  layer  o( 
flattened  epithelial  cells  which  are  continuous  with  the  supporting  cells  of  the  pulp.  The  smalla' 
veins  unite  to  form  larger  ones;  these  do  not  accompany  the  arteries,  but  soon  enter  the  tra- 
becular sheaths  of  the  capsule,  and  by  their  jimctton  form  six  or  more  branches,  which  emerge 
from  the  hilum,  and,  uniting,  constitute  the  lienal  vein,  the  largest  radicle  of  the  portal  vein. 

The  veins  are  remarkable  for  their  numwous  anastomoses,  while  the  arteries  hardly  anastcnnaM  ' 
at  aU. 

The  lymphatkB  are  deecribed  on  page  711. 

The  n«rTM  are  derived  from  the  celiac  plexus  and  are  chiefly  non-medullated.  They  are 
distributed  to  the  bloodvessels  and  to  the  smooth  muscle  of  the  capsule  and  trabecuUe. 
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SX7RFACE  ANATOIAT  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 

Bones  (Fig.  1193). — ^Various  bony  surfaces  and  prominences  on  the  skull  can  be 
easily  identified  by  palpation.  The  external  occipital  protuberance  is  situated 
behind,  in  the  middle  line,  at  the  junction  of  the  skin  of  the  neck  with  that  of  the 
head.  The  superior  nuchal  line  runs  lateralward  from  it  on  either  side,  while  extend- 
ing downward  from  it  is  the  median  nuchal  crest,  situated  deeply  at  the  bottom 
of  the  nuchal  furrow.    Above  the  superior  nuchal  lines  the  vault  of  the  cranium 
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Fia.  1193. — Side  view  of  head,  showing  surface  relations  of  bones. 

is  thinly  covered  with  soft  structures,  so  that  the  form  of  this  part  of  the  head  is 
almost  that  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  occipital,  the  parietal,  and  the  frontal 
bones.  The  superior  nuchal  line  can  be  followed  lateralward  to  the  mastoid  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  from  which  the  mastoid  process  projects  downward 
and  forward  behind  the  ear.  The  anterior  and  posterior  borders,  the  apex,  and 
the  external  surface  of  this  process  are  all  available  for  superficial  examination.  The 
anterior  border  lies  immediately  behind  the  concha,  and  the  apex  is  on  a  level 

( 1287 ) 
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with  the  lobule  of  the  auricula.  About  1  cm.  below  and  in  front  of  the  apex  of 
the  mastoid  process,  the  transrerse  process  of  the  atlas  can  be  distinguished.  In 
front  of  the  ear  the  sygomatic  arch  can  be  felt  throughout  its  entire  length;  its 
posterior  end  is  narrow  and  is  situated  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  tragus;  its 
anterior  end  is  broad  and  is  continued  into  the  zygomatic  bone.  The  lower  border 
of  the  arch  is  more  distinct  than  the  upper,  which  is  obscured  by  the  attachment 
of  the  temporal  fascia.  In  front,  and  behind,  the  upper  border  of  the  arch  can  be 
followed  into  the  superior  temporal  line.  In  front,  this  line  begins  at  the  z^'gomatic 
process  of  the  frontal  bone  as  a  curved  ridge  which  runs  at  first  forward  and 
upward  on  the  frontal  bone,  and  then  curving  backward  separates  the  forehead 
from  the  temporal  fossa.  It  can  then  be  traced  across  the  parietal  bone,  where, 
though  less  marked,  it  can  generally  be  recognized.  Finally,  it  curves  downward, 
and  forward,  and  passing  above  the  external  acoustic  meatus,  ends  in  the  posterior 
root  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  Near  the  line  of  the  greatest  transverse  diameter  of 
the  head  are  the  parietal  eminences,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line;  further 
forward,  on  the  forehead,  are  the  frontal  eminences,  which  vary  in  prominence  in 
different  individuals  and  are  frequently  imsymmetrical.  Below  the  frontal  emi- 
nences the  superciliary  arches,  which  indicate  the  position  of  the  frontal  sinuses, 
can  be  recognized;  as  a  rule  they  are  small  in  the  female  and  absent  in  children. 
In  some  cases  the  prominence  of  the  superciliary  arches  is  related  to  the  size  of 
the  frontal  sinuses,  but  frequently  there  is  no  such  relationship.  Situated  between, 
and  connecting  the  superciliary  ridges,  is  a  smooth,  somewhat  triangular  area,  the 
glabella,  below  which  the  nasion  ( frontonasal  siUure)  can  be  felt  as  a  slight  depres- 
sion at  the  root  of  the  nose. 

Below  the  nasion  the  nasal  bones,  scantily  covered  by  soft  tissues,  can  be  traced 
to  their  junction  with  the  nasal  cartilages,  and  on  either  side  of  the  nasal  bone 
the  complete  outline  of  the  orbital  margin  can  be  made  out.  At  the  junction  of 
the  medial  and  intermediate  thirds  of  the  supraorbital  margin  the  sapraortiital 
notch,  when  present,  can  be  felt;  close  to  the  medial  end  of  the  infraorbital  margin 
is  a  little  tubercle  which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  position  of  the  lacrimal  sac.  Below 
and  lateral  to  the  orbit,  on  either  side,  is  the  sygomatic  bone  forming  the  prominence 
of  the  cheek;  its  posterior  margin  is  easily  palpable,  and  on  it  just  above  the  level 
of  the  lateral  palpebral  commissure  is  the  sygomatic  tubercle.  A  slight  depres^on<» 
about  1  cm.  above  this  tubercle,  indicates  the  position  of  the  sygomaticofrontal 
suture.  Directly  below  the  orbit  a  considerable  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
maxilla  and  the  whole  of  its  alveolar  process  can  be  palpated.  The  outline  of  the 
mancUble  can  be  recognized  throughout  practically  its  entire  extent;  in  front  of 
the  tragus  and  below  the  zygomatic  arch  is  the  condyle,  and  from  this  the  posterior 
border  of  the  ramus  can  be  followed  to  the  angle;  from  the  angle  to  the  symphysb 
the  lower  rounded  border  of  the  mandible  can  be  easily  traced;  the  lower  part  of 
the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus  and  the  alveolar  process  can  be  made  out  without 
difficulty.  In  the  receding  angle  below  the  chin  is  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  finger 
can  be  carried  along  the  bone  to  the  tip  of  the  greater  comu,  which  is  on  a  level 
with  the  angle  of  the  mandible:  the  greater  cornu  is  most  readily  appreciated 
by  making  pressure  on  one  side,  when  the  cornu  of  the  opposite  side  will  be  rendered 
prominent  and  can  be  felt  distinctly  beneath  the  skin. 

Joints  and  Muscles. — ^The  temporomandibular  articulation  is  quite  superficial,  and 
is  situated  below  the  posterior  end  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  in  front  of  the  external 
acoustic  meatus.  Its  position  can  be  ascertained  by  defining  the  condyle  of  the 
mandible;  when  the  mouth  opens,  the  condyle  advances  out  of  the  mandibular 
fossa  on  to  the  articular  tubercle,  and  a  depression  is  felt  in  the  situation  of  the 
joint. 

The  outlines  of  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  face  cannot  be  traced  on  the  surface 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Masseter  and  Temporalis.    The  muscles  of  the  scalp 
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are  30  thin  that  the  outline  of  the  bone  is  perceptible  beneath  them.  Those  of 
the  face  are  small,  covered  by  soft  skin,  and  often  by  a  considerable  layer  of  fat, 
and  their  outlines  are  therefore  concealed;  they  serve,  however, to  round  off  and 
smooth  prominent  borders,  and  to  fill  up  what  would  otherwise  be  unsightly 
angular  depressions.  Thus  the  Oibicnlaris  ocoli  rounds  off  the  prominent  margin 
of  the  orbit,  and  the  Procenu  fills  in  the  sharp  depression  below  the  glabella.  In 
like  manner  the  labial  muscles  converging  to  the  lips,  and  assisted  by  the  super- 
imposed fat,  fill  up  the  sunken  hollow  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  When  in 
action  the  facial  muscles  produce  the  various  expressions,  and  in  addition  throw 
the  skin  into  numerous  folds  and  wrinkles.  The  Maueter  imparts  fulness  to  the 
hinder  part  of  the  cheek;  if  firmly  contracted,  as  when  the  teeth  are  clenched,  its 
quadrilateral  outline  is  plainly  visible;  the  anterior  border  forms  a  prominent 
vertical  ndge,  behind  which  is  a  considerable  fulness  especially  marked  at  the 
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Fia.  1194.— AntaroUtwsl  view  ol  bend  and  oecfc. 

lower  part  of  the  muscle.  The  Temporalis  is  fan-shaped  and  fills  the  temporal 
fossa,  substituting  for  the  concavity  a  somewhat  convex  swelling,  the  anterior 
part  of  which,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  hair  on  the  overlying  skin,  is  more 
marked  than  the  posterior,  and  stands  out  in  strong  relief  when  the  muscle  is  in 
action. 

In  the  neck,  the  Platyama  when  contracted  throws  the  skin  mto  oblique  ndges 
parallel  with  the  fasciculi  of  the  muscle.  The  Stemocleidomastoidena  has  the  most 
important  influence  on  the  surface  form  of  the  neck  (Figs.  1194,  1195).  When  the 
muscle  is  at  rest  its  anterior  border  forms  an  oblique  rounded  edge  ending  below  in 
the  sharp  outline  of  the  sternal  head ;  the  posterior  border  is  only  distinct  for  about 
2  or  3  cm.  above  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  During  contraction,  the  sternal  head 
stands  out  as  a  sharply  defined  ridge,  while  the  clavicular  head  is  flatter  and  less 
prominent;  between  the  two  heads  is  a  slight  depression:  the  fleshy  middle  portion 
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of  the  muscle  appears  as  an  oblique  elevation  with  a  thick,  rounded,  anterior  border, 
best  marked  in  its  lower  part.  The  sternal  heads  of  the  two  muscles  are  separated 
by  a  V-shaped  depression,  in  which  are  the  8t«nuita]roidena  and  Stomothyivoidrat. 

Above  the  hyoid  bone,  near  the  middle  tine,  the  anterior  belly  of  the  DigutrinB 
produces  a  slight  convexity. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  Trapesins  presents  as  a  faint  ridge  ninniiig  from  the 
superior  nuchal  line,  downward  and  forward  to  the  junction  of  the  intermediate 
and  lateral  thirds  of  the  clavicle.  Between  the  Stemocleidomastoideus  and  the 
Trapezius  is  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  the  lower  part  of  which  appears  as 
a  shallow  conca^dty — the  sapr»cUTicaUr  foua.  In  this  fossa,  the  inferior  belly  of 
the  Omohjoldeaa,  when  in  action,  presents  as  a  roimded  cord-like  elevation  a  little 
above,  and  almost  parallel  to,  the  clavicle. 
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Arttties. — The  positions  of  several  of  the  larger  arteries  can  be  ascertained 
from  their  pulsations. 

The  BobcUTian  artery  can  be  felt  by  making  pressure  downward,  backward,  and 
medialward  behind  the  clavicular  head  of  the  Sternocleidomastoideus;  its  transrene 
eerrical  branch  may  be  detected  parallel  to,  and  about  a  finger's  breadth  above, 
the  clavicle.  The  conmum  and  external  carotid  arteries  can  be  recognized  immediatdy 
beneath  the  anterior  edge  of  the  Stemocleidomastoideus.  The  external  maxillar? 
artery  can  be  traced  over  the  border  of  the  mandible  just  in  front  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  Masseter,  then  about  1  cm.  lateral  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  aod 
finally  as  it  runs  up  the  side  of  the  nose.  The  pulsation  of  the  occipital  aitety 
can  be  distinguished  about  3  or  4  cm,  lateral  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance; 
that  of  the  poaterior  aoiicnlar  in  the  groove  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the 
auricula.  The  course  of  the  Baperflcial  temporal  artery  can  be  readily  followed 
across  the  posterior  end  of  the  zygomatic  arch  to  a  point  about  3  to  5  cm.  above 
this,  where  it  divides  into  its  frontal  and  parietal  branches;  the  pulsation  of  the 
frontal  branch  is  frequently  visible  on  the  side  of  the  forehead.  The  npraorbital 
artery  can  usually  be  detected  immediately  above  the  supraorbital  notch  or  foramen. 
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The  Cranimn. — Scalp. — The  soft  parts  covering  the  upper  surface  of  the  skull 
form  the  scalp  and  comprise  the  following  layers  (Fig.  1196):  (1)  skill,  (2)  sabenta- 
neoDS  tissue,  (3)  Occipitalis  frontalis  and  galea  aptmeurotiea,  (4)  sabaponenrotic  tissae, 
(5)  pericramom.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  consists  of  a  close  mesh-work  of  fibers, 
the  meshes  of  which  contain  fatty  tissue;  the  fibers  bind  the  skin  and  galea  aponeu- 
rotica  firmly  together,  so  that  when  the  Occipitalis  or  the  Frontalis  is  in  action 
the  skin  moves  with  the  aponeurosis.  The  subaponeurotic  tissue,  which  intervenes 
between  the  galea  aponeurotica  and  the  pericranium,  is  much  looser  in  texture, 
and  permits  the  movement  of  the  aponeurosis  over  the  underlying  bones. 
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Bony  Landmarks  (Fig.  1193). — In  addition  to  the  bony  points  already  described 
which  can  be  determined  by  palpation,  the  following  are  utilized  for  surface 
markings: 

Auricular  Point. — ^The  center  of  the  orifice  of  the  external  acoustic  meatus. 

Preaurictdar  PoitU. — A  point  on  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygomatic  arch  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  external  acoustic  meatus, 

Asterion. — ^The  point  of  meeting  of  the  lambdoidal,  mastooccipital,  and  masto- 
parietal  sutures;  it  lies  4  cm.  behind  and  12  mm.  above  the  level  of  the  auricular 
point. 

Pierion. — ^The  point  where  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  joins  the  sphenoidal 
angle  of  the  parietal;  it  is  situated  35  mm.  behind,  and  12  mm.  above,  the  level 
of  the  frontozygomatic  suture. 

Inion. — ^The  external  occipital  protuberance. 

Lambda. — The  point  of  meeting  of  the  lambdoidal  and  sagittal  sutures;  it  is 
in  the  middle  line  about  C.5  cm.  above  the  inion. 

Bregma.— The  meeting-point  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures;  it  lies  at  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  middle  line  of  the  scalp  with  a  line  drawn  vertically 
upward  through  the  preauricular  point. 

A  line  passing  through  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  auricular  point 
is  kiiown  as  Reid's  base  line.    The  lambdoidal  suture  can  be  indicated  on  either 
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side  by  the  upper  two-tbirds  of  a  line  from  the  lambda  to  the  tip  of  the  mastoid 
process.  The  saflttftl  saton  is  in  the  h'ne  joining  the  lambda  to  the  br^ima.  The 
position  of  the  eoroiul  Baton  on  either  aide  is  sufficiently  represented  by  a  line 
joining  the  bregma  to  the  center  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 

The  £oor  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  is  at  the  level  of  the  posterior  three- 
fourths  of  the  upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch;  the  articular  eminence  of  the 
temporal  bone  is  opposite  the  foramen  spinosum  and  the  semilunar  gauglion. 


FlQ.  1IV7.' — Drbiriiii  ol  m  cfe>(  by  Curminahun  lo  illusti«ta  tha  tvUtioDS  of  tbo  bnin  (o  (bv  •kull- 

Bnln  (Figs.  1197,  1198). — ^The  general  outline  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  od 
either  side,  may  be  mapped  out  on  the  surface  in  the  following  manner.  Starting 
from  the  nasion,  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  scalp  to  the  inion  represents 
the  superior  border.  The  line  of  the  lower  margin  behind  is  that  of  the  transverse 
sinus  (see  page  1294),  or  more  roughly  a  line  convex  upward  from  the  inion  to  the 
posterior  root  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone;  thence  along  the 
posterior  two-thirds  of  the  upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch  where  the  line  turns 
up  to  the  pterion;  the  front  part  of  the  lower  margin  extends  from  the  pterion  to 
the  glabella  about  1  cm.  above  the  supraorbital  margin.  The  cerebellnm  is  so  deeply 
situated  that  there  is  no  reliable  surface  marking  for  it;  a  Twint  4  cm.  behind  and 
1.5  cm.  below  the  level  of  the  auricular  point  is  situated  directly  over  it. 

The  relations  of  the  principal  fissures  and  gyri  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  to 
the  surface  of  the  scalp  are  of  considerable  practical  importance,  and  several 
methods  of  indicating  them  have  been  devised.    Necessarily  these  methods  can 
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only  be  regarded  as  approximately  correct,  yet  they  are  all  sufficiently  accurate 
for  surgical  purposes.  The  loni^tadinal  fissure  corresponds  to  the  medial  line  of 
the  scalp  between  the  nasion  and  inion.  In  order  to  mark  out  the  lateral  cerebral 
(Sylvian)  fissure  a  point,  termed  the  Sylvian  point,  which  practically  corresponds 
to  the  pterion,  is  defined  35  mm.  behind  and  12  mm.  above  the  level  of  the  fronto- 
zygomatic  suture;  this  point  marks  the  spot  where  the  lateral  fissure  divides. 
Another  method  of  defining  the  Sylvian  point  is  to  divide  the  distance  between 
the  nasion  and  inion  into  four  equal  parts;  from  the  junction  of  the  third  and 
fourth  parts  (reckoning  from  the  front)  draw  a  line  to  the  frontozygomatic  suture; 
from  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second  parts  a  line  to  the  auricular  point.  These 
two  lines  intersect  at  the  Sylvian  point  and  the  portion  of  the  first  line  behind 
this  point  overlies  the  posterior  ramus  of  the  lateral  cerebral  fissure.    The  position 


Fio.  1198. — ^RelationB  of  the  bndn  and  middle  meninseal  artery  to  the  surfaoe  of  the  skull.  1.  Nasion.  2.  Inion. 
3.  Lambda.  4.  Latwal  cerebral  fissure.  5.  Central  sulcus.  ilA.  Ileid'sbaseline.  B.  Point  for  trephining  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  C.  Suprameatal  triangle.  D.  Sigmoid  bend  of  the  transverse  sinus.  B. 
Point  for  trephining  over  the  straight  portion  of  the  transverse  sinus,  exposing  dura  mater  of  both  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum.    Outline  of  cerebral  hemisphere  indicated  in  blue;  course  of  middle  meningeal  artery  in  red. 

of  the  posterior  ramus  can  otherwise  be  obtained  by  joining  the  Sylvian  point  to  a 
point  2  cm.  below  the  summit  of  the  parietal  eminence.  The  anterior  ascending 
ramus  can  be  marked  out  by  drawing  a  line  upward  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  the  posterior  ramus  for  2  cm.  and  the  anterior  horizontal  ramus  by  a  line  of  the 
same  length  drawn  horizontally  forward — both  from  the  Sylvian  point.  To  define 
the  central  sulcus  {fissure  of  Rolando)  two  points  are  taken;  one  is  situated  1.25 
cm.  behind  the  center  of  the  line  joining  the  nasion  and  inion;  the  second  is  at 
the  intersection  of  the  line  of  the  posterior  ramus  of  the  lateral  cerebral  fissure 
with  a  line  through  the  preauricular  point  at  right  angles  to  Reid's  base  line.  The 
upper  9  cm.  of  the  line  joining  these  two  points  overlies  the  central  sulcus  and  forms 
an  angle,  opening  forward,  of  about  70°  with  the  middle  line  of  the  scalp.'  An 
alternative  method  is  to  draw  two  perpendicular  lines  from  Reid's  base  line  to  the 
top  of  the  head;  one  from  the  preauricular  point  and  the  other  from  the  posterior 
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border  of  the  mastoid  process  at  its  root.  A  line  from  the  upper  end  of  the  posterior 
line  to  the  point  where  the  anterior  intersects  the  line  of  the  posterior  ramus  of  the 
lateral  fissure  indicates  the  position  of  the  central  sulcus.  The  precentral  and 
postcentral  sulci  are  practically  parallel  to  the  central  sulcus;  they  are  situated 
respectively  about  15  mm.  in  front  of,  and  behind,  it.  The  superior  frontal  sulcus 
can  be  mapped  out  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  nuddle 
thirds  of  the  precentral  sulcus,  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  sulcus, 
to  a  point  midway  between  the  middle  line  of  the  forehead  and  the  temporal  line, 

4  cm.  above  the  supraorbital  notch.  The  inferior  frontal  sulcus  begins  at  the  junc^ 
tion  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  precentral  sulcus,  and  follows  the  course 
of  the  superior  temporal  line. 

The  horizontal  limb  of  the  intraparietal  sulcus  begins  from  the  junction  of  the 
lower  with  the  middle  third  of  the  postcentral  sulcus  and  curves  backward  parallel 
to  the  longitudinal  fissure,  midway  between  it  and  the  parietal  eminence;  it  then 
curves  downward  to  end  midway  between  the  lambda  and  the  parietal  eminence. 
The  external  part  of  the  parietooccipital  fissure  runs  lateralward  at  right  angles 
to  the  longitudinal  fissure  for  about  2.5  cm.  from  a  point  5  nmi.  in  front  of  the 
lambda.  If  the  line  of  the  posterior  ramus  of  the  lateral  cerebral  fissure  be 
continued  back  to  the  longitudinal  fissure,  the  last  2.5  cm.  of  it  will  indicate  the 
position  of  the  parietooccipital  fissure. 

The  lateral  yentricle  may  be  circumscribed  by  a  quadrilateral  figure.  The  upper 
limit  is  a  horizontal  line  5  cm.  above  the  zygomatic  arch;  this  defines  the  roof  of 
the  ventricle.  The  lower  limit  is  a  horizontal  line  1  cm.  above  the  zygomatic  arch; 
it  indicates  the  level  of  the  end  of  the  inferior  horn.  Two  vertical  lines,  one  through 
the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  the  other 

5  cm.  behind  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process,  indicate  the  extent  of  the  anterior 
horn  in  front  and  the  posterior  horn  behind. 

Vessels. — ^The  line  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  is 
equidistant  from  the  frontozygomatic  suture  and  the  zygomatic  arch;  it  is  obtained 
by  joining  up  the  following  points:  (1)  2.5  cm.,  (2)  4  cm.,  and  (3)  5  cm.  from 
these  two  landmarks.  The  posterior  division  can  be  reached  2.5  cm.  above  the 
auricular  point. 

The  position  of  the  transverse  sinus  is  obtained  by  taking  two  lines:  the  first 
from  the  inion  to  a  point  2.5  cm.  behind  the  auricular  point;  the  second  from  the 
anterior  end  of  the  first  to  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process.  The  second  line  corre- 
sponds roughly  to  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  skin  of  the  auricula  behind,  and  its 
upper  two-thirds  represents  the  sigmoid  part  of  the  sinus.  The  first  part  of  the 
sinus  has  a  slight  upward  convexity,  and  its  highest  point  is  about  4  cm.  behind 
and  1  cm.  above  the  level  of  the  auricular  point.  The  width  of  the  sinus  is 
about  1  cm. 

The  Face. — Air  Sinuses  (Fig.  1199). — ^The  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses  vary 
so  greatly  in  form  and  size  that  their  surface  markings  must  be  regarded  as  only 
roughly  approximate.  To  mark  out  the  position  of  the  frontal  sinus  three  points 
are  taken:  (1)  the  nasion,  (2)  a  point  in  the  middle  line  3  cm.  above  the  nasion, 
(3)  a  point  at  the  junction  of  the  lateral  and  intermediate  thirds  of  the  supraorbital 
margin.  By  joining  these  a  triangular  field  is  described  which  overlies  the  greater 
part  of  the  sinus.  The  outline  of  the  maxillary  sinus  is  irregularly  quadrilateral 
and  is  obtained  by  joining  up  the  following  points:  (1)  the  lacrimal  tubercle,  (2) 
a  point  on  the  zygomatic  bone  at  the  level  of  the  inferior  and  lateral  margins  of  tlie 
orbit,  (3)  and  (4)  points  on  the  alveolar  process  above  the  last  molar  and  the  second 
premolar  teeth  respectively. 

External  Maxillary  Artery. — ^The  course  of  this  artery  on  the  face  may  be  indicated 
by  a  line  starting  from  the  lower  border  of  the  mandible  at  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  Masseter,  and  running  at  first  forward  and  upward  to  a  point  1  cm.  lateral 
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to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  thence  to  the  ala  of  the  nose  and  upward  to  the  medial 
commissure  of  the  eye  (Fig.  1200), 

Trif  uninal  Hem. — -Terminal  branches  of  this  nerve,  viz.,  the  supraorbital  branch 
of  the  ophthalmic, the  infraorbital  of  the  maxillary, and  the  mentalof  the  mandibular 
emerge  from  corresponding  foramina  on  the  face  (Fig.  1200).  The  supraorbital 
foramen  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  medial  and  intermediate  thirds  of  the 
supraorbital  margii>.  A  line  drawn  from  this  foramen  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
mandible,  through  the  interval  between  the  two  lower  premolar  teeth,  passes  over 
the  infraorbital  and  mental  foramina ;  the  former  lies  about  1  cm.  below  the  margin 
of  the  orbit,  while  the  latter  varies  in  position  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual ; 
in  the  adult  it  is  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  mandible, 
in  the  child  it  is  nearer  the  lower  border,  while  in  the  edentulous  jaw  of  old  age 
it  is  close  to  the  upper  mai^in. 


Win.  Iim.— Outlina  of  boos*  of  fuc 


The  position  of  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion  is  indicated  from  the  side  by  a 
point  On  the  upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  6  mm.  from  the  margin  of  the 
zygomatic  bone. 

Parotid  Gland  (Fig.  1200).— The  upper  border  of  the  parotid  gland  corresponds  to 
the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  lower  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch;  the  posterior 
border  to  the  front  of  the  external  acoustic  meatus,  the  mastoid  process,  and  the 
anterior  border  of  Sternocleldomastoideus.  The  inferior  border  is  indicated  by  a 
line  from  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process  to  the  junction  of  the  body  and  greater 
comu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  In  front,  the  anterior  border  extends  for  a  variable  dis- 
tance on  the  superficial  surface  of  the  Masseter.  The  surface  marking  for  the  parotid 
duet  is  a  line  drawn  across  the  face  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  zygomatic 
arch,  t.  e.,  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  concha  to  midway  between  the  red  margin 
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of  the  lip  and  the  ala  of  the  nose;  the  duct  ends  opposite  the  second  upper  molar 
tooth  and  measures  about  5  cm.  in  len^h. 

The  Nose. — ^Tbe  outlines  of  the  nasal  bones  and  the  cartilages  foraung  the  ^rter- 
nal  nose  can  be  easily  felt.  The  mobile  portion  of  the  nasal  septum,  formed  by 
the  medial  crura  of  the  greater  alar  cartilages  and  the  skin,  is  easily  distinguished 
between  the  nares.  When  the  head  is  tilted  back  and  &  speculum  introduced 
through  the  naris,  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity,  the  lower  part  of  the  nasal  septum, 
and  the  anterior  ends  of  the  middle  and  inferior  nasal  conchs  can  be  examined. 
The  opening  of  the  nasolacrimal  duct,  which  lies  under  cover  of  the  front  of  the 
inferior  nasal  concha,  is  situated  about  2.5  cm.  behind  the  naris  and  2  cm.  above 
the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavitv. 


Fid.  1201.— The  moulhuvity.    The  c^hceki  havs  been  ilit  traii.vrn»-ly  uid  Ihr  toocue  pulled  tomni. 

The  Month. — The  orifice  of  the  mouth  is  hounded  by  the  lips,  which  are  covered 
externally  by  the  whitish  skin  and  internally  by  the  rcil  mnrous  membrane.  The 
size  of  the  orifice  varies  considerably  in  different  imlividuals.  but  seems  to  bear  a 
close  relationship  to  the  size  and  prominence  of  the  teeth;  its  angles  usually  coire- 
spond  to  the  lateral  borders  of  the  canine  teeth.  Running  down  the  center  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  upper  lip  is  a  shallow  groove — the  ^iltnim.  If  the  Ups  be 
everted  there  can  be  seen,  in  the  middle  line  of  each,  a  small  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane— the  trenolnm — passing  from  the  lip  to  the  gum.    By  pulling  the  angle  of  the 
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mouth  outward  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  ceo  be  iosi>ected,  and  on  this, 
opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  maxilla,  is  the  little  papilla  which  marks 
the  orifice  of  the  parotid  duct. 

In  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  the  tonpie  (Fig.  1201).  Its  upper  surface  is  convex 
and  is  marked  along  the  middle  line  by  a  shallow  sulcus;  the  anterior  two-thirds 
are  rough  and  studded  with  papillse;  the  posterior  third  is  smooth  and  tuberculated. 
The  division  between  the  anterior  two-thirds  and  the  posterior  third  is  marked 
by  a  Y-shaped  furrow,  the  sulcus  terminalis,  which  is  situated  immediately  behind 
the  line  of  the  vallate  papillee. 


right  aidfl  *  «uporficii 


On  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  {Fig.  1202)  the  mucous  membrane  is  smooth 
and  devoid  of  papills.  In  the  middle  line,  the  mucous  membrane  extends  to  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  as  a  distinct  fold — the  frenulum — the  free  edge  of  which  nms 
forward  to  the  symphysis  menti.  Sometimes  the  ranine  vein  can  be  seen  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  a  little  lateral  to  the  frenulum.  Close  to  the 
attachment  of  the  frenulum  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  slit-like  orifice  of  the 
submaxillary  duct  is  visible  on  either  side.  Running  backward  and  lateralward 
from  the  orifice  of  the  submaxillary  duct  is  the  plica  sublingualis,  produced  by 
the  projection  of  the  sublingual  gland  which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  plica  serves  also  to  indicate  the  line  of  the  submaxillary  duct 
and  of  the  lingual  nerve.  At  the  back  of  the  mouth  is  the  isthmus  faucium,  bounded 
above  by  the  palatine  velum,  from  the  free  margin  of  which  the  uvula  projects 
downward  in  the  middle  line.  On  either  side  of  the  isthmus  are  the  two  palatine 
arches,  the  anterior  formed  hy  the  Glossopalatinus  and  the  posterior  by  the  Pharyn- 
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gopalatinus.  Between  the  two  arches  of  either  side  is  the  palatine  tonsil,  above 
which  is  the  small  supratonsillar  recess;  the  position  of  the  tonsil  corresponds  to 
the  angle  of  the  mandible.  When  the  mouth  is  opened  widely,  a  tense  band — 
the  pterygomandibular  raphS — can  be  seen  and  felt  lateral  to  the  glossopalatiDe 
arch.  Its  lower  end  is  attached  to  the  mandible  behind  the  last  molar  tooth, 
and  immediately  below  and  in  front  of  this  the  Unfoal  nerve  can  be  felt;  the  upper 


Pio.   12C8-— Front  of  naaal  p&rt  ot  pbuynx.  u  a^ea  with  the  Lajynxovof^H. 

end  of  the  ligament  can  be  traced  to  the  pterygoid  hamulus.  About  1  cm.  in  front 
of  the  hamulus  and  1  cm.  medial  to  the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  maxilla  is  the  greater 
palatine  foramen  through  which  the  descending  palatine  vessels  and  the  anterior 
palatine  nerve  emerge.  Behind  the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  maxilla  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  mandible  is  palpable. 

lltdian  sto—oapigbiUie  fold 


-  Arytpiglaaic  JUd 

-  CtonVnii  aarKia/« 


By  tilting  the  head  well  back  a  portion  of  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  corre- 
sponding to  the  site  of  the  second  and  third  cervical  vertebrae,  can  be  seen  through 
tiie  isthmus  faucium.  On  introducing  the  finger  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  upper 
cervical  vertebrie  can  be  felt  through  the  thin  muscular  wall  of  the  pharynx; 
if  the  finger  be  hooked  round  the  palatine  velum,  the  choante  can  be  distinguished  in 
front,  and  the  pharyngeal  ostium  of  the  auditory  tube  on  either  side.  The  level 
of  the  choante  is  that  of  the  atlas,  while  the  palatine  velum  is  opposite  the  body 
of  the  axis. 
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With  the  laryngoscope  maoy  other  structures  can  be  seen.  In  the  nasal  part 
of  the  pharynx  (Fig,  1203),  the  choanae,  the  nasal  septum,  the  nasal  conchie,  and 
the  pharyngeal  ostia  of  the  auditory  tubes  can  all  be  examined.  Further  down,  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis  with  the  glossoepiglottic 
and  pharyngoepiglottic  folds  boimding  the  valleculse,  and  the  piriform  sinuses,  are 
readUy  distinguished.  Beyond  these  is  the  entrance  to  the  larynx,  bounded  on 
either  side  by  the  aryepiglottic  folds,  in  each  of  which  are  two  rounded  eminences 
corresponding  to  the  corniculate  and  cuneiform  cartilages. 

Witiin  the  larynx  (Fig.  1204)  on  either  side  are  the  ventricular  and  vocal  folds 
(false  and  true  vocal  cords)  with  the  ventricle  between  them.  Still  deeper  are 
seen  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  anterior  parts  of  some  of  the  cartilaginous  rings 
of  the  trachea,  and  sometimes,  during  deep  inspiration,  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea. 

The  Bye. — The  palpebral  fissure  is  elliptical  in  shape,  and  varies  in  form  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  and  in  different  races  of  mankind;  normally  it  is  oblique,  in  a 
direction. upward  and  lateralward,  so  that  the  lateral  commissure  is  on  a  slightly 
higher  level  than  the  medial.  When  the  eyes  are  directed  fonvard  as  in  ordinary 
vision  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea  is  covered  by  the  upper  eyelid  and  its  lower 
margin  corresponds  to  the  level  of  the  free  margin  of  the  lower  eyelid,  so  that 
usually  the  lower  three-fourths  are  exposed. 

At  the  medial  commissure  (Fig.  1205)  are  the  caruncula  lacrimalis  and  the  plica 
semilunaris.  When  the  lids  are  everted,  the  tarsal  glands  appear  as  a  series  of 
nearly  straight  parallel  rows  of 
light  yellow  granules.  On  the 
margins  of  the  lids  about  5  mm. 
from  the  medial  commissure  are 
two  small  openings — the  lacrimal 
pimcta;  in  the  natural  condition 
they  are  in  contact  with  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,    Pmetumlaertmalt 

so  that  it  is  necessary  to  evert     ««« •mi'"'™* 
the  eyelids  to  expose  them.    The  '^™ 

position  of  the  lacrimal  sac  is  indi-    ^^™  i-^mait 
cated  by  a  little  tubercle  which  gtamu 

can  be  plainly  felt  on  the  lower 
margin  of  the  orbit;  the  sac  lies 
immediately  above  and  medial  to 
the  tubercle.  If  the  eyelids  be 
drawn  lateralward  so  as  to  tighten 

.1        I  ■        J.  iL     J'    I ■        _  Fio.  1206. — Front  of  left  aye  vith  eyelids  aepftntod  to  (how 

the  skin  at  the  medial  commissure  madM  euitbiu. 

8  prominent  core  can  be  felt  be- 
neath the  tightened  skin;  this  is  the  medial  palpebral  ligament,  which  lies  over 
the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  sac,  thus  forming  a 
useful  guide  to  its  situation.  The  direction  of  the  nasolacrimal  duct  is  indicated 
by  a  line  from  the  lacrimal  sac  to  the  first  molartoothof  the  maxilla;  the  length 
of  the  duct  is  about  12  or  13  mm. 

On  looking  into  the  eye,  the  Iris  with  its  opening,  the  pupil,  and  the  front  of  the 
lens  can  be  examined,  but  for  investigation  of  the  retina  an  ophthalmoscope  is  neces- 
sary. With  this  the  lena,  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  the  optic  disk,  and  the  macula 
faiteacan  all  be  inspected  (Fig.  1206). 

On  the  lateral  surface  of  the  nasal  part  of  the  frontal  bone  the  pulley  of  the 
Obliqans  superior  can  be  easily  reached  by  pushing  the  finger  backward  along  the 
roof  of  the  orbit;  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  can  be  traced  for  a  short  distance  back- 
ward and  lateralward  from  the  pulley. 
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gopaiatinus.  Between  the  two  arches  of  either  side  ia 
which  is  the  small  supratonsillar  recess ;  the  position  of 
the  angle  of  the  mandible.  When  the  mouth  is  opene 
the  pterygomandibular  raph£ — can  be  seen  and  felt  lat 
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end  of  the  ligament  can  be  traced  to  the  pterygoid  ham 
of  the  hamulus  and  1  cm.  me<lial  to  the  l&at  molar  tooth  < 
palatine  foramen  through  which  the  descending  palatit 
palatine  nerve  emerge.  Behind  the  last  molar  tooth  c 
process  of  the  mandible  is  palpable. 
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of  tlie  incns.  A  narrow  triangular  patch  extending  downward  and  forward  from  the 
umbo  reflects  the  light  more  brightly  than  any  o^er  part,  and  is  usually  described 
as  the  com  of  lifht. 

Pott.  maOeolarfcld 
Long  cnu  of  inau  I        n       -      . , 

■oc  ofmallea* 
malleolar  fold 

Manaibnian 

PoBtero-raperior 

nvadranl  .   . 

AtutTO-tw/penor 
FotUro-inferior  quadrant 

guadraiU  Umbo 


of  light 
PiB.  IZOe. — Ths  rifbt  tympaaio  msmbmig  u  wen  thnuth  a  ipaouliiD 


Styloid  prticesa 
Pio,  120Q.— Ii«ft  taniporid  bone  BhowioR  ourfaoe  markiDcs  for  th«  (ympiuilc  « 
and  t«ci»l  nerve  (yellow) . 

Tympanic  Antniin. — ^The  site  of  the  tympanic  antrum  is  indicated  by  the  SQpra- 
meatal  trianfte  (Fig.  1209).  This  triangle  is  bounded  above  by  the  posterior  root 
of  the  zygomatic  arch;  behind  by  a  vertical  line  from  the  posterior  border  of  the 
external  acoustic  meatus;  in  front  and  below  by  the  upper  margin  of  the  meatus. 

The  Neck  (Fig.  1210). — Larynx  and  Tracliea.— In  the  receding  angle  below  the 
chin,  the  hyoid  b«ie  (page  1288),  situated  opposite  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  can 
easily  be  made  out,    A  finger's  breadth  below  it  is  the  laryngeal  prominence  of  the 
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tliTioid  euiilafe;  the  space  intervening  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid 
cartilage  is  occupied  by  the  hrothyroid  membruie.  The  outlines  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  are  readily  palpated;  below  its  lower  border  is  a  depression  corresponding 
to  the  middle  cricothyroid  lifament.  The  level  of  the  vocal  folds  corresponds  to 
the  middle  of  the  anterior  mar^n  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  anterior  part  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage  forms  an  important  landmark  on  the  front  of  the  neck;  it 
lies  opposite  the  sixth'  cervical  vertebra,  and  indicates  the  junctions  of  pharynx 
with  esophagus,  and  larynx  with  trachea.  Below  the  cricoid  cartilage  the  tracba* 
can  be  felt,  though  it  is  only  in  thin  subjects  that  the  separate  rings  can  be  distin- 
guished; as  a  rule  there  are  seven  or  eight  rings  above  the  jugular  notch  of  the 
sternum,  and  of  these  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  are  covered  by  the  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland. 


nto/bi/u: 


Fio.  1210. — Sida  ot  nAok,  Bbowirif  ohiof  mrfuw  markiuas. 

—The  posterior  belly  of  Difastricus  is  marked  out  by  a  line  from  the  tip 
of  the  mastoid  process  to  the  junction  of  the  greater  cornu  and  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone;  a  line  from  this  latter  point  to  a  point  just  lateral  to  the  symphysis  menti 
indicates  the  position  of  the  anterior  belly.  The  line  of  OmoliToiileiu  begins  at 
the  lower  border  of  the  hyoid  bone,  curves  downward  and  lateralward  to  cross 
Stemocleldomastoideiia  at  the  junction  of  its  middle  and  lower  thirds,  i.  e.,  opposite 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  then  runs  more  horizontally  to  the  acromial  end  of  the 
clavicle. 

Arteries. — ^The  position  of  the  canmra  carotid  artery  in  the  neck  is  indicated 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  to  a  point 
midway  between  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process  and  the  angle  of  the  mandible. 
From  the  clavicle  to  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  this  line  overlies 
the  common  carotid  artery,  beyond  this  it  is  over  the  external  carotid.  The 
external  carotid  artery  may  otherwise  be  marked  out  by  the  upper  part  of  a  line 
from  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  front  of  the  external  acoustic  meatus, 
arching  the  line  slightly  forward. 

The  points  of  origin  of  the  main  branches  of  the  external  carotid  in  the  neck 
are  all  related  to  the  tip  of  the  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone  as  follows:  (1)  the 
saperior  thyroid,  immediately  below  it;  (2)  the  lingual,  on  a  level  with  it;  (3)  the 
facial,  and  (4)  the  occipital  a  little  above  and  behind  it. 
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The  subclavian  artery  is  indicated  on  the  surface  by  a  curved  line,  convex  upward, 
from  the  sternoclavicular  articulation  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  The  highest 
point  of  the  convexity  is  from  1  to  3  cm.  above  the  clavicle. 

Veins. — ^The  surface  marking  for  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  slightly  lateral 
and  parallel  to  that  for  the  common  carotid  artery.  The  position  of  the  external 
jugular  vein  is  marked  out  by  a  line  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  the  middle 
of  the  clavicle.  A  point  on  this  line  about  4  cm.  above  the  clavicle  indicates  the 
spot  where  the  vein  pierces  the  deep  fascia.  The  line  of  the  anterior  jugular  vein 
begins  close  to  the  symphysis  menti,  runs  downward  parallel  with  and  a  little 
to  one  side  of  the  middle  line  and,  at  a  variable  distance  above  the  jugular  notch, 
turns  lateralward  to  the  external  jugular. 

Nerves. — ^The  facial  nenre  at  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen  is  situated 
about  2.5  cm.  from  the  surface,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
mastoid  process;  a  horizontal  line  from  this  point  to  the  ramus  of  the  mandible 
overlies  the  stem  of  the  nerve.  To  mark  the  site  of  the  accessory  nerve  a  line  is 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  a  point  on  the  anterior  border  of  Stemo- 
cleidomastoideus  about  3  to  4  cm.  below  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process,  or  to  the 
midpoint  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle;  the  line  is  continued  across  the 
posterior  triangle  to  Trap)ezius. 

The  cutaneous  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  as  they  emerge  from  the  posterior 
border  of  Stemocleidomastoideus  may  be  indicated  as  follows:  the  lesser  occipital 
begins  immediately  above  the  midpoint  of  the  border  and  runs  along  the  border  to 
the  scalp;  the  great  auricular  and  cervical  cutaneous  both  start  froni  the  middle 
of  the  border,  the  former  running  upward  toward  the  lobule  of  the  aiu'icula,  the 
latter  crossing  Stemocleidomastoideus  at  right  angles  to  its  long  axis;  the  supra- 
clavicular nerves  emerge  from  immediately  below  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border 
and  run  down  over  the  clavicle.  The  phrenic  nerve  begins  at  the  level  of  the  middle 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  runs  behind  the  clavicle  about  midway  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  Stemocleidomastoideus. 

The  upper  border  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  indicated  by  a  line  from  the  side  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle. 

Submaxillary  Gland. — On  either  side  of  the  neck  the  superficial  portion  of  the 
submaxillary  gland,  as  it  lies  partly  under  cover  of  the  mandible,  can  be  palpated. 

SURFACE  ANATOBffT  OF  THE  BACK. 

Bones. — ^The  only  subcutaneous  parts  of  the  vertebral  column  are  the  apices 
of  the  spinous  processes.  These  are  distinguishable  at  the  bottom  of  a  fiu^row 
which  runs  down  the  middle  line  of  the  back  from  the  external  occipital  protuber- 
ance to  the  middle  of  the  sacrum.  In  the  cervical  region  the  furrow  is  broad  and 
ends  below  in  a  conspicuous  projection  caused  by  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
seventh  cervical  and  first  thoracic  vertebrse.  Above  this,  the  spinous  process  of  the 
sixth  cervical  vertebra  sometimes  forms  a  projection;  the  other  cervical  spinous 
processes  are  simken,  but  that  of  the  axis  can  be  felt.  In  the  thoracic  region  the 
furrow  is  shallow  and  during  stooping  disapp)ears,  and  then  the  spinous  processes 
become  more  or  less  visible;  the  markings  produced  by  them  are  small  and  close 
together.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  furrow  is  deep  and  the  situations  of  the  spinous 
processes  are  frequently  indicated  by  little  pits  or  depressions,  especially  when  the 
muscles  in  the  loins  are  well-developed.  In  the  sacral  region  the  furrow  is  shallower, 
presenting  a  flattened  area  which  ends  below  at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  sacrum,  i.  e.,  the  spinous  process  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  sacral  furrow  the  irregular  dorsal  surface  of  the  bone  may  be 
felt,  and  below  this,  in  the  deep  groove  running  to  the  anus,  the  coccyx. 

The  only  other  portions  of  the  vertebral  column  which  can  be  felt  from  the 
surface  are  the  transverse  processes  of  the  first,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae. 
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M. — The  muscles  proper  of  the  back  are  so  obscured  by  those  of  the  upper 
extremity  (Fig.  1211)  that  they  have  very  httle  influence  on  surface  form.  The 
Spleoli  by  their  divergence  ser\-e  to  broaden  out  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  produce  a  fulness  in  this  situation.    In  the  loin  the  SaerMpiJules,  bound 


down  by  the  iumbodorsal  fascia,  form  rounde<]  vertical  eminences  which  determine 
the  depth  of  the  spinal  furrow  and  taper  below  to  a  jmint  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  sacrum.  •  The  continuations  of  the  Sacrospinales  in  the  lower  thoracic  region 
form  flattened]  planes  which  are  gradually  lost  on  passing  upward. 
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SDBFACE  HABEIN08  OF  THE  BACK. 

Bony  Luidmarka. — In  order  to  identify  any  particular  spinous  process  it  is 

customary  to  count  from  the  prominence  caused  by  the  seventh  cervical  and  first 
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—The  muscles  proper  of  the  back  are  so  obscured  by  those  of  the  upper 
extremity  (Fig.  1211)  that  they  ha^■e  very  little  influence  on  sm^ace  form.  The 
Splenil  by  their  divergence  3er\'e  to  broaden  out  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  produce  a  fulness  in  this  situation.    In  the  loin  the  SaeroapliuJM,  bound 
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SUBFACE  MABEIHQS  OF  THE  BACK. 


Bony    landmarks. — In  order  to  identify  any  particuiar  spinous  process  it  is 
customary  to  count  from  the  prominence  caused  by  the  seventh  cervical  and  first 
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floor  is  partly  formed  by  Rhomboideus  major.  If  the  scapula  be  drawn  forward  by 
folding  the  anns  across  the  chest,  and  the  trunk  bent  forward,  parts  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  ribs  and  the  interspace  between  them  become  subcutaneous  and  avail- 
able for  ausculation.    The  space  is  therefore  known  as  the  triULflA  of  Mucnlatitm. 


Fia.  1:215.— Ths  kit  aide  of  tha  thoru. 

ft. — ^The  size  of  the  mamma  is  subject  to  great  variations.  In  the  adult 
nuUiparous  female,  it  extends  vertically  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  rib,  and 
transversely  from  the  side  of  the  sternum  to  the  midaxillaiy  line.  In  the  male  and 
in  the  nulliparous  female  the  munmaiy  papilla  is  situated  in  the  fourth  interspace 
about  9  or  10  cm.  from  the  middle  line,  or  2  cm.  from  the  costochondral  junction. 

SDBFACE  HABEIHaS  OF  THE  THORAX. 

Bony  Landmarks. — ^The  second  costal  cartilage  corresponding  to  the  sternal 
angle  is  so  readily  found  that  it  is  used  as  a  starting-point  from  which  to  count  the 
ribs.  The  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  major  at  its  attachment  correspoods  to 
the  fifth  rib;  the  uppermost  visible  digitation  of  Serratus  anterior  indicates  the 
sixth  rib. 

The  jugular  notch  is  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  lower  border  of  the  bodj' 
of  the  second  thoracic  vertebra;  the  sternal  angle  is  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  thoradc 
vertebra,  while  the  junction  between  the  body  and  xiphoid  process  of  the  sternum 
corresponds  to  the  fibrocartilage  bet\\'een  the  ninth  and  tenth  thoracic  vertebne. 

The  influence  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs  on  horizontal  levels  in  the  thorax  is 
well  shown  by  the  following  line.  "  If  a  horizontal  line  be  drawn  around  the  bodj' 
at  the  level  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  while  the  arms  are  at  the  sides,  the 
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With  the  laryngoscope  maay  other  structures  cah  be  seen.  In  the  nasal  part 
of  the  pharynx  (Fig.  1203),  the  choanie,  the  nasal  septum,  the  nasal  conchse,  and 
the  pharyngeal  ostia  of  the  auditory  tubes  can  all  be  examined.  Further  down,  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis  with  the  glossoepiglottic 
and  pharyngoepiglottic  folds  bounding  the  valleculse,  and  the  piriform  sinuses,  are 
readily  distinguished.  Beyond  these  is  the  entrance  to  the  larynx,  bounded  on 
either  side  by  the  aryepiglottic  folds,  in  each  of  which  are  two  rounded  eminences 
corresponding  to  the  comiculate  and  cuneiform  cartilages. 

Wirfiin  the  larynx  (Fig.  1204)  on  either  side  are  the  ventricular  and  vocal  folds 
(false  and  true  vocal  cords)  with  the  ventricle  between  them.  Still  deeper  are 
seen  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  anterior  parts  of  some  of  the  cartilaginous  rings 
of  the  trachea,  and  sometimes,  during  deep  inspiration,  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea. 

The  Eye. — ^The  palpebral  fissure  is  elliptical  in  shape,  and  varies  in  form  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  and  in  different  races  of  mankind;  normally  it  is  oblique,  in  a 
direction, upward  and  lateralward,  so  that  the  lateral  commissure  is  on  a  slightly 
higher  level  than  the  medial.  When  the  eyes  are  directed  forward  as  in  ordinary 
vision  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea  is  covered  by  the  upper  eyelid  and  its  lower 
margin  corresponds  to  the  level  of  the  free  margin  of  the  lower  eyelid,  so  that 
usually  the  lower  three-fourths  are  exposed. 

At  the  medial  coomiissure  (Fig.  1205)  are  the  caruncula  lacrimalis  and  the  plica 
semilunaris.     When  the  lids  are  everted,  the  tarsal  glands  appear  as  a  series  of 
nearly   straight  parallel  rows  of 
light   yellow   granules.     On   the 
margins  of  the  lids  about  5  mm. 
from  the  medial  commissure  are 
two  small  openings — the  lacrimal 
paneta;  in  the  natural  condition 
they  are  in  contact  with  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,    Pmutumtaaimtit 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  evert     ''""'™''"*°^ 
the  eyelids  to  expose  them.    The 
position  of  the  lacrimal  sac  is  indi-    '1^^  '^^i 
cated  by  a  little  tubercle  wntcn  (JoikJi 

can  be  plainly  felt  on  the  lower 
mar^n  of  the  orbit;  the  sac  lies 
immediately  above  and  medial  to 
the  tubercle.  If  the  eyelids  be 
drawn  lateralward  so  as  to  tighten 

.1         I.         .   .  I  J.    I  '  Fia.  1106. — Front  of  Isft  eya  with  eyabdi  BspBrmted  to  tfiow 

the  skin  at  the  medial  commissure  diocIi*!  «nthii. 

a  prominent  core  can  be  felt  be- 
neath the  tightened  skin;  this  is  the  medial  palpebral  ligament,  which  lies  over 
the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  sac,  thus  forming  a 
useful  guide  to  its  situation.  The  direction  of  the  nasolacrimal  duct  is  indicated 
by  a  line  from  the  lacrimal  sac  to  the  first  molar  tooth  of  the  maxilla;  the  length 
of  the  duct  is  about  12  or  13  mm. 

On  looking  into  the  eye,  the  iris  with  its  opening,  the  popil,  and  the  front  of  the 
lens  can  be  examined,  but  for  investigation  of  the  retina  an  ophthalmoscope  b  neces- 
sary. With  this  the  leiu,  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  the  optic  disk,  and  the  macula 
totoa  can  all  be  inspected  (Fig.  1206). 

On  the  lateral  surface  of  the  nasal  part  of  the  frontal  bone  the  pulley  of  the 
Obliqnns  sapeiior  can  be  easily  reached  by  pushing  the  finger  backward  along  the 
roof  of  the  orbit;  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  can  be  traced  for  a  short  distance  back- 
ward and  lateralward  from  the  pulley. 
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On  the  left  side,  begiinning  at  the  sternoclavicular  articulation,  it  reaches  the 
midpoint  of  the  junction  between  the  manubrium  and  body  of  the  sternum,  and 
extends  down  the  midsternal  line  in  contact  with  that  of  the  opposite  side  to  the 
level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  It  then  diverges  lateralward  and  is  continued 
downward  slightly  lateral  to  the  sternal  border,  as  far  as  the  sixth  costal  cartilage. 
Running  downward  and  lateralward  from  this  point  it  crosses  the  seventh  costal 
cartilage,  and  from  this  onward  it  is  similar  to  the  line  on  the  right  side,  but  at  a 
slightly  lower  level. 

LangB  (Figs.  1216, 1217). — The  apex  of  the  lung  is  situated  in  the  neck  above  the 
medial  third  of  the  clavicle.  The  height  to  which  it  rises  above  the  clavicle  varies 
very  considerably,  but  is  generally  about  2.5  cm.  It  may,  however,  extend  as 
high  as  4  or  5  cm.,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  scarcely  project  above  the  level 
of  this  bone. 


Flth  1217. — 6iAt  of  tlioru.  showinc  ■urface  ourkiD^  for  boEHi.  lunci  (puipla),  pl«iim  (bhie),  uu]  ■pleea  {cnca) 

In  order  to  mark  out  the  anterior  borders  of  the  lungs  a  line  is  drawn  from  each 
apex  point — 2.5  cm.  above  the  clavicle  and  rather  nearer  the  anterior  than  the 
posterior  border  of  Sternocleidomastoideus — downward  and  medialward  across  the 
sternoclavicular  articulation  and  manubrium  stemi  until  it  meets,  or  almost  meets, 
its  fellow  of  the  other  side  at  the  midpoint  of  the  junction  between  the  manubrium 
and  body  of  the  sternum.  From  this  point  the  two  lines  run  downward,  pnc- 
tically  along  the  midsternal  line,  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilapes. 
The  continuation  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  right  lung  is  marked  by  a  proir  . 
tion  of  its  line  vertically  downward  to  the  level  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage .  ; 
then  it  turns  lateralward  and  downward.  The  line  on  the  left  side  curving  later,  :■■  .ir.; 
and  downward  across  the  fourth  sternocostal  articulation  to  reach  tlie  par.i-Tenij 
line  at  the  fifth  costal  cartilage,  and  then  turns  medialward  and  downward!  \o  tb 
sixth  sternocostal  articulation. 
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ot  ibe  incus.  A  narrow  triangular  patch  ejrtending  downward  and  forward  from  the 
umbo  reflects  the  light  more  brightly  than  any  other  part,  and  is  usually  described 
as  the  cone  ot  light. 

i><Mi.  maOeolar  fold 
Long  era*  <rf  incut  I        n       j,      .-, 

oe.  ofmaOtu* 
nalUolar  fcU 

JHoTuAiiiim 

oj  maUtna 

PoiltTO-atifKrior 

Portero-inferior  » 

gvadrant  Vmbo 


of  light 
Fio.  120S. — Th«  riabl  tympaaiD  membnac  u  Hen  thiouth  s  qieouliun. 


Styloid  proctaa 
Pia.  1200. — Left  tsmpoTBl  bona  ■bowing  lurface  nuriiius  for  the  tympuiia  antrum  (red).  truuTene  liaiu  (blue), 
and  facial  narvB  (yeLLow). 

Tympanic  Antmm. — The  site  of  the  tjinpanic  antrum  is  indicated  by  the  snpra^ 
meatal  triangle  (Fig.  1209).  This  triangle  is  bounded  above  by  the  posterior  root 
of  the  zygomatic  arch;  behind  by  a  vertical  line  from  the  posterior  border  of  the 
external  acoustic  meatus;  in  front  and  below  by  the  upper  margin  of  the  meatus. 

The  Neck  (Fig,  1210). — Larynx  and  Trachea. — In  the  receding  angle  below  the 
chin,  the  hyoid  bone  (page  12S8),  situated  opposite  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  can 
easily  be  made  out.    A  finger's  breadth  below  it  is  the  laryngeal  prominence  of  the 
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On  the  left  side,  beginniDg  at  the  stenioclavicular  articulation,  it  reaches  the 
midpoint  of  the  junction  between  the  manubrium  and  body  of  the  sternum,  and 
extends  down  the  midsternal  line  in  contact  with  that  of  the  opposite  side  to  the 
level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  It  then  diverges  lateralward  and  is  continued 
downward  slightly  lateral  to  the  sternal  border,  as  far  as  the  sixth  costal  cartilage. 
Running  downward  and  lateralward  from  this  point  it  crosses  the  seventh  costal 
cartilage,  and  from  this  onward  it  is  similar  to  the  line  on  the  right  side,  but  at  a 
slightly  lower  level. 

LnngB  (Figs.  1216, 1217). — The  ap^  of  the  lung  is  situated  in  the  neck  above  the 
medial  third  of  the  clavicle.  The  height  to  which  it  rises  above  the  clavicle  varies 
very  considerably,  hut  is  generally  about  2.5  cm.  It  may,  however,  extend  as 
high  as  4  or  5  cm.,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  scarcely  project  above  the  leve^ 
of  this  bone. 


no.  1217.— €td«  of  thorax,  B}iowiiif  nirfiica  mariimci  for  boDe>,  luiict  (purple).  pl«uni  (Mu«).  Hid  wpieen  (gjum)- 

In  order  to  mark  out  the  anterior  borders  of  the  lungs  a  line  is  drawn  from  each 
apex  point — 2,5  cm.  above  the  clavicle  and  rather  nearer  the  anterior  than  the 
posterior  border  of  Sternocleidomastoideus— downward  and  medialward  across  the 
sternoclavicular  articulation  and  manubrium  sterni  until  it  meets,  or  almost  meets, 
its  fellow  of  the  other  side  at  the  midpoint  of  the  junction  between  the  manubrium 
and  body  of  the  sternum.  From  this  point  the  two  lines  run  downward,  prac- 
tically along  the  midsternal  line,  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilages. 
The  continuation  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  right  lung  is  marked  by  a  proloni,';:- 
tion  of  its  line  vertically  downward  to  the  level  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage,  smi 
then  it  turns  lateralward  and  downward.  The  line  on  the  left  side  curv^ lateral wanl 
and  downward  across  the  fourth  sternocostal  articulation  to  reach  tlfte  parasterna 
line  at  the  fifth  costal  cartilage,  and  then  turns  medialward  and  downward  to  tht 
sixth  sternocostal  articulation. 
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The  subclavian  artery  is  indicated  on  the  surface  by  a  curved  line,  convex  upward, 
from  the  sternoclavicular  articulation  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  The  highest 
point  of  the  convexity  is  from  1  to  3  cm.  above  the  clavicle. 

Veins. — ^The  siu^ace  marking  for  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  slightly  lateral 
and  parallel  to  that  for  the  common  carotid  artery.  The  position  of  the  external 
jugular  vein  is  marked  out  by  a  line  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  the  middle 
of  the  clavicle.  A  point  on  this  line  about  4  cm.  above  the  clavicle  indicates  the 
spot  where  the  vein  pierces  the  deep  fascia.  The  line  of  the  anterior  jugular  vein 
begins  close  to  the  symphysis  menti,  runs  downward  parallel  with  and  a  little 
to  one  side  of  the  middle  line  and,  at  a  variable  distance  above  the  jugular  notch, 
turns  lateralward  to  the  external  jugular. 

Nerves. — ^The  facial  nerve  at  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen  is  situated 
about  2.5  cm.  from  the  surface,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
mastoid  process;  a  horizontal  line  from  this  point  to  the  ramus  of  the  mandible 
overlies  the  stem  of  the  nerve.  To  mark  the  site  of  the  accessory  nerve  a  line  is 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  a  point  on  the  anterior  border  of  Sterno- 
cleidomastoideus  about  3  to  4  cm.  below  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process,  or  to  the 
midpoint  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle;  the  line  is  continued  across  the 
posterior  triangle  to  Trapezius. 

The  cutaneous  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  as  they  emerge  from  the  posterior 
border  of  Sternocleidomastoideus  may  be  indicated  as  follows:  the  lesser  occipital 
begins  inmiediately  above  the  midpoint  of  the  border  and  runs  along  the  border  to 
the  scalp;  the  great  auricular  and  cervical  cutaneous  both  start  froni  the  middle 
of  the  border,  the  former  running  upward  toward  the  lobule. of  the  auricula,  the 
latter  crossing  Sternocleidomastoideus  at  right  angles  to  its  long  axis;  the  supra- 
clavicular nerves  emerge  from  immediately  below  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border 
and  run  down  over  the  clavicle.  The  phrenic  nerve  begins  at  the  level  of  the  middle 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  runs  behind  the  clavicle  about  midway  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  Sternocleidomastoideus. 

The  upper  border  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  indicated  by  a  line  from  the  side  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle. 

Submaxillary  Gland. — On  either  side  of  the  neck  the  superficial  portion  of  the 
submaxillary  gland,  as  it  lies  partly  imder  cover  of  the  mandible,  can  be  palpated. 

SURFACE  ANATOMT  OF  THE  BACK. 

Bones. — The  only  subcutaneous  parts  of  the  vertebral  column  are  the  apices 
of  the  spinous  processes.  These  are  distinguishable  at  the  bottom  of  a  furrow 
which  runs  down  the  middle  line  of  the  back  from  the  external  occipital  protuber- 
ance to  the  middle  of  the  sacrum.  In  the  cervical  region  the  furrow  is  broad  and 
ends  below  in  a  conspicuous  projection  caused  by  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
seventh  cervical  and  first  thoracic  vertebrae.  Above  this,  the  spinous  process  of  the 
sixth  cervical  vertebra  sometimes  forms  a  projection;  the  other  cervical  spinous 
processes  are  sunken,  but  that  of  the  axis  can  be  felt.  In  the  thoracic  region  the 
furrow  is  shallow  and  during  stooping  disappears,  and  then  the  spinous  processes 
become  more  or  less  visible;  the  markings  produced  by  them  are  small  and  close 
together.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  furrow  is  deep  and  the  situations  of  the  spinous 
processes  are  frequently  indicated  by  little  pits  or  depressions,  especially  when  the 
muscles  in  the  loins  are  well-developed.  In  the  sacral  region  the  furrow  is  shallower, 
presenting  a  flattened  area  which  ends  below  at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
dorsal  siu^ace  of  the  sacrum,  i.  e.,  the  spinous  process  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  sacral  furrow  the  irregular  dorsal  surface  of  the  bone  may  be 
felt,  and  below  this,  in  the  deep  groove  running  to  the  anus,  the  coccyx. 

The  only  other  portions  of  the  vertebral  column  which  can  be  felt  from  the 
surface  are  the  transverse  processes  of  the  first,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae. 
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the  fourth  interspace  of  the  right  side.    The  lines  indicating  the  atrioventricular 
openings  are  slightly  below  and  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  coronary  sulcus. 

Arteries.^ — The  line  of  the  ascending  aorta  begins  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  mid- 
sternal  line  opposite  the  third  costal  cartilage  and  extends  upward  and  to  the 
right  to  the  upper  border  of  the  second  right  costal  cartilage.  The  beginning  of 
the  aortic  arch  is  indicated  by  a  line  from  this  latter  point  to  the  midsteraal  line 
about  2.5  cm.  below  the  jugular  notch.  The  point  on  the  midstemal  line  is  oppo- 
site the  summit  of  the  arch,  and  a  line  from  it  to  the  right  sternoclavicular  articu- 
lation represents  the  site  of  the  innominate  artery,  while  another  line  from  a  point 
slightly  to  the  left  of  it  and  passing  through  the  left  sternoclavicular  articulation 
indicates  the  position  of  the  left  common  carotid  artery  in  the  thorax. 


Fia.  121S,^DiiKrun  Bhowine  reUtiDiu  of  i>^«nBd  fasart  to 
cuapid  valve.  A  0.  Aprl».  A.P.  Anterigr  pmpillary  muKls, 
■nery.  L.3.  Left  subolkTiui  artery.  L.V.  Left  ventricle. 
Richt  ventrute.     V.S.  Ventnculur  nptum. 


■rtciy.     R.A.  Richt  k 


The  internal  mammwr  artery  descends  behind  the  first  six  costal  cartilages 
about  1  cm.  from  the  lateral  sternal  line. 

Teios. — The  line  of  the  right  innominate  Tein  crosses  the  right  sternoclavicular 
joint  and  the  upper  border  of  the  first  right  costal  cartilage  about  1  cm.  from  the 
lateral  sternal  line;  that  of  the  left  innominate  vein  extends  from  the  left  sterno- 
clavicular articulation  to  meet  the  right  at  the  upper  border  of  the  first  right 
costal  cartilage.  The  junction  of  the  two  lines  indicates  the  origin  of  the  aaperior 
▼ena  cava,  the  line  of  which  is  continued  vertically  down  to  the  level  of  the  third 
right  costal  cartilage.  The  end  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  situated  opposite  the 
upper  margin  of  the  sixth  right  costal  cartilage  about  2  cm.  from  the  mid- 
sternal  line. 
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The  subclavian  artery  is  indicated  on  the  surface  by  a  curved  line,  convex  upward, 
from  the  sternoclavicular  articulation  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  The  highest 
point  of  the  convexity  is  from  1  to  3  cm.  above  the  clavicle. 

Veins. — ^The  surface  marking  for  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  slightly  lateral 
and  parallel  to  that  for  the  common  carotid  artery.  The  position  of  the  external 
jugular  vein  is  marked  out  by  a  line  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  the  middle 
of  the  clavicle.  A  point  on  this  line  about  4  cm.  above  the  clavicle  indicates  the 
spot  where  the  vein  pierces  the  deep  fascia.  The  line  of  the  anterior  jugular  vein 
begins  close  to  the  symphysis  menti,  runs  downward  parallel  with  and  a  little 
to  one  side  of  the  middle  line  and,  at  a  variable  distance  above  the  jugular  notch, 
turns  lateralward  to  the  external  jugular. 

Nerves. — ^The  facial  nerve  at  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen  is  situated 
about  2.5  cm.  from  the  siu^ace,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
mastoid  process;  a  horizontal  line  from  this  point  to  the  ramus  of  the  mandible 
overlies  ihe  stem  of  the  nerve.  To  mark  the  site  of  the  accessory  nerve  a  line  is 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  a  point  on  the  anterior  border  of  Stemo- 
cleidomastoideus  about  3  to  4  cm.  below  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process,  or  to  the 
midpoint  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle;  the  line  is  continued  across  the 
posterior  triangle  to  Trapezius. 

The  cutaneous  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  as  they  emerge  from  the  posterior 
border  of  Sternocleidomastoideus  may  be  indicated  as  follows:  the  lesser  occipital 
begins  inmiediately  above  the  midpoint  of  the  border  and  runs  along  the  border  to 
the  scalp;  the  great  auricular  and  cervical  cutaneous  both  start  froni  the  middle 
of  the  border,  the  former  running  upward  toward  the  lobule  of  the  auricula,  the 
latter  crossing  Sternocleidomastoideus  at  right  angles  to  its  long  axis;  the  supra- 
clavicular nerves  emerge  from  immediately  below  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border 
and  run  down  over  the  clavicle.  The  phrenic  nerve  begins  at  the  level  of  the  middle 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  runs  behind  the  clavicle  about  midway  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  Sternocleidomastoideus. 

The  upper  border  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  indicated  by  a  line  from  the  side  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle. 

Submaxillary  Gland. — On  either  side  of  the  neck  the  superficial  portion  of  the 
submaxillary  gland,  as  it  lies  partly  under  cover  of  the  mandible,  can  be  palpated. 

SURFACE  ANATOMT  OF  THE  BACK. 

Bones. — ^The  only  subcutaneous  parts  of  the  vertebral  column  are  the  apices 
of  the  spinous  processes.  These  are  distinguishable  at  the  bottom  of  a  furrow 
which  runs  down  the  middle  line  of  the  back  from  the  external  occipital  protuber- 
ance to  the  middle  of  the  sacrum.  In  the  cervical  region  the  furrow  is  broad  and 
ends  below  in  a  conspicuous  projection  caused  by  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
seventh  cervical  and  first  thoracic  vertebrae.  Above  this,  the  spinous  process  of  the 
sixth  cervical  vertebra  sometimes  forms  a  projection;  the  other  cervical  spinous 
processes  are  sunken,  but  that  of  the  axis  can  be  felt.  In  the  thoracic  region  the 
furrow  is  shallow  and  during  stooping  disappears,  and  then  the  spinous  processes 
become  more  or  less  visible;  the  markings  produced  by  them  are  small  and  close 
together.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  furrow  is  deep  and  the  situations  of  the  spinous 
processes  are  frequently  indicated  by  little  pits  or  depressions,  especially  when  the 
muscles  in  the  loins  are  well-developed.  In  the  sacral  region  the  furrow  is  shallower, 
presenting  a  flattened  area  which  ends  below  at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  sacrum,  i,  e,,  the  spinous  process  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  sacral  furrow  the  irregular  dorsal  surface  of  the  bone  may  be 
felt,  and  below  this,  in  the  deep  groove  running  to  the  anus,  the  coccyx. 

The  only  other  portions  of  the  vertebral  column  which  can  be  felt  from  the 
surface  are  the  transverse  processes  of  the  first,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae. 
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border  of  the  mastoid  process  at  its  root.  A  line  from  the  upper  end  of  the  posterior 
line  to  the  point  where  the  anterior  intersects  the  line  of  the  posterior  ramus  of  the 
lateral  fissure  indicates  the  position  of  the  central  sulcus.  The  precentral  and 
postcentral  sulci  are  practically  parallel  to  the  central  sulcus;  they  are  situated 
respectively  about  15  mm.  in  front  of,  and  behind,  it.  The  superior  frontal  solciis 
can  be  mapped  out  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle 
thirds  of  the  precentral  sulcus,  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  sulcus, 
to  a  point  midway  between  the  middle  line  of  the  forehead  and  the  temporal  line, 

4  cm.  above  the  supraorbital  notch.  The  inferior  frontal  sulcus  begins  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  precentral  sulcus,  and  follows  the  coiffse 
of  the  superior  temporal  line. 

The  horizontal  limb  of  the  intraparietal  sulcus  begins  from  the  junction  of  the 
lower  with  the  middle  third  of  the  postcentral  sulcus  and  curves  backward  parallel 
to  the  longitudinal  fissure,  midway  between  it  and  the  parietal  eminence;  it  then 
curves  downward  to  end  noddway  between  the  lambda  and  the  parietal  eminence. 
The  external  part  of  the  parietodcdpital  fissure  runs  lateralward  at  right  angles 
to  the  longitudinal  fissure  for  about  2.5  cm.  from  a  point  5  mm.  in  front  of  the 
lambda.  If  the  line  of  the  posterior  ramus  of  the  lateral  cerebral  fissure  be 
continued  back  to  the  longitudinal  fissure,  the  last  2.5  cm.  of  it  will  indicate  the 
position  of  the  parietooccipital  fissure. 

The  lateral  Tentricle  may  be  circumscribed  by  a  quadrilateral  figure.  The  upper 
limit  is  a  horizontal  line  5  cm.  above  the  zygomatic  arch;  this  defines  the  roof  of 
the  ventricle.  The  lower  limit  is  a  horizontal  line  1  cm.  above  the  zygomatic  arch; 
it  indicates  the  level  of  the  end  of  the  inferior  horn.  Two  vertical  lines,  one  through 
the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  the  other 

5  cm.  behind  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process,  indicate  the  extent  of  the  anterior 
horn  in  front  and  the  posterior  horn  behind. 

Vessels. — ^The  line  of  the  anterior  division  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  is 
equidistant  from  the  frontozygomatic  suture  and  the  zygomatic  arch;  it  is  obtained 
by  joining  up  the  following  points:  (1)  2.5  cm.,  (2)  4  cm.,  and  (3)  5  cm.  from 
these  two  landmarks.  The  posterior  division  can  be  reached  2.5  cm.  above  the 
auricular  point. 

The  position  of  the  traosyerse  sinus  is  obtained  by  taking  two  lines:  the  first 
from  the  inion  to  a  point  2.5  cm.  behind  the  auricular  point;  the  second  from  the 
anterior  end  of  the  first  to  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process.  The  second  line  corre- 
sponds roughly  to  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  skin  of  the  auricula  behind,  and  its 
upper  two-thirds  represents  the  sigmoid  part  of  the  sinus.  The  first  part  of  the 
sinus  has  a  slight  upward  convexity,  and  its  highest  point  is  about  4  cm.  behind 
and  1  cm.  above  the  level  of  the  auricular  point.  The  width  of  the  sinus  is 
about  1  cm. 

The  Face. — Air  Sinuses  (Fig.  1 199) . — ^The  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses  vary 
so  greatly  in  form  and  size  that  their  surface  markings  must  be  regarded  as  only 
roughly  approximate.  To  mark  out  the  position  of  the  fnmtal  sinus  three  points 
are  taken:  (1)  the  nasion,  (2)  a  point  in  the  middle  line  3  cm.  above  the  nasion, 
(3)  a  point  at  the  junction  of  the  lateral  and  intermediate  thirds  of  the  supraorbital 
margin.  By  joining  these  a  triangular  field  is  described  which  overlies  the  greater 
part  of  the  sinus.  The  outline  of  the  maxillary  sinus  is  irregularly  quadrilateral 
and  is  obtained  by  joining  up  the  following  points:  (1)  the  lacrimal  tubercle,  (2) 
a  point  on  the  zygomatic  bone  at  the  level  of  the  inferior  and  lateral  margins  of  the 
orbit,  (3)  and  (4)  points  on  the  alveolar  process  above  the  last  molar  and  the  second 
premolar  teeth  respectively. 

External  Maxillary  Artery. — ^The  course  of  this  artery  on  the  face  may  be  indicated 
by  a  line  starting  from  the  lower  border  of  the  mandible  at  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  Masseter,  and  running  at  first  forward  and  upward  to  a  point  1  cm.  lateral 
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to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  thence  to  the  a!a  of  the  nose  and  upward  to  the  medial 
commissure  of  the  eye  (Fig.  1200). 

Trigeminal  Nerve. — ^Terminal  branches  of  this  nerve,  viz.,  the  supraorbital  branch 
of  the  ophthalmic,  the  infraorbital  of  the  maxillary,  and  thementalof  the  mandibular 
emerge  from  corresponding  foramina  on  the  face  (Fig.  12(X)).  The  supraorbital 
foramen  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  medial  and  intermediate  thirds  of  the 
supraorbital  margiq.  A  line  drawn  from  this  foramen  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
mandible,  through  the  interval  between  the  two  lower  premolar  teeth,  passes  over 
the  infraorbital  and  mental  foramina ;  the  former  lies  about  1  cm.  below  the  margin 
of  the  orbit,  while  the  latter  varies  in  position  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual; 
in  the  adult  it  is  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  mandible, 
in  the  child  it  is  nearer  the  lower  border,  while  in  the  edentulous  jaw  of  old  age 
it  is  close  to  the  upper  margin. 


Fis.  live.— Outlioa  of  b(H»  of  fBce.  ihoiring  postion  of  Fio.  1200.— OulUne   o(    Bde  of   tux,    (hainiig   cblel 

The  position  of  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion  is  indicated  from  the  side  by  a 
point  on  the  upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  6  mm,  from  the  margin  of  the 
zygomatic  bone. 

Parotid  Gland  (Fig.  1200).— The  upper  border  of  the  parotid  gland  corresponds  to 
the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  lower  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch;  the  posterior 
border  to  the  front  of  the  external  acoustic  meatus,  the  mastoid  process,  and  the 
anterior  border  of  Sternocleidomastoideus.  The  inferior  border  is  indicated  by  a 
line  from  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process  to  the  junction  of  the  body  and  greater 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  In  front,  the  anterior  border  extends  for  a  variable  dis- 
tance on  the  superficial  surface  of  the  Masseter.  The  surface  marking  for  the  parotid 
duet  is  a  line  drawn  across  the  face  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  zygomatic 
arch,  t.  e.,  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  concha  to  midway  between  the  red  margin 
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By  means  of  these  horizontal  planes  the  abdomen  is  divided  into  three  zones 
named  from  above,  the  subcostal,  umbilical,  and  hypogastric  tones.  Each  of  these 
is  further  subdivided  into  three  regions  by  the  two  sagittal  planes,  which  are  indi- 
cated on  the  surface  by  a  right  and  a  left  lateral  line  drawn  vertically  through 
points  lift-lfwfty  bp^^fift^  tfae  anterior  superior  i'^fi>pM)P^  ft"d  thft  p]iiddle  line.  The 
middle  region  of  the  upper  zone  is  called  the  epigastric,  and  the  two  lateral  regions 


Lateral  gtemal  line 

,  ParaeUmal  hue 
^Mammary  line 


wistuberctilar 
plane 


'  -  Left  lateral  line 


Fia.  1220. — Surface  lines  of  the  front  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 


the  right  and  left  hypochondriac.  The  central  region  of  the  middle  zone  is  the 
umbilical,  and  the  two  lateral  regions  the  right  and  left  lumbar.  The  middle  region 
of  the  lower  zone  is  the  hypogastric  or  pubic,  and  the  lateral  are  the  right  and  left 
iliac  or  inguinal.  The  middle  regions,  viz.,  epigastric,  umbilical,  and  pubic,  can  each 
be  divided  into  right  and  left  portions  by  the  middle  line.  In  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  viscera  the  regions  marked  out  by  Addison's  lines  are  those  referred  to. 
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mouth  outward  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  can  be  inspected,  and  on  this, 
opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  maxilla,  is  the  little  papilla  which  marks 
the  orifice  of  the  parotid  duct. 

Id  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  the  tongoe  (Fig.  1201).  Its  upper  surface  is  convex 
and  is  marked  along  the  middle  line  by  a  shallow  sulcus;  the  anterior  two-thirds 
are  rough  and  studded  with  papillce;  the  posterior  third  is  smooth  and  tuberculated. 
The  division  between  the  anterior  two-thirds  and  the  posterior  third  is  marked 
by  a  V-shaped  furrow,  the  sulcus  terminalis,  which  is  situated  immediately  behind 
the  line  of  the  vallate  pepilke. 


Utiibriida 

com.  B,  hffpoglottt 

LmifihldiinMl 


■urfane  hu  been  midt. 


On  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  (Fig.  1202)  the  mucous  membrane  is  smooth 
and  devoid  of  papillae.  In  the  middle  line,  the  mucous  membrane  extends  to  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  as  a  distinct  fold — the  frenulum^the  free  edge  of  which  runs 
forward  to  the  symphysis  menti.  Sometimes  the  ranine  vein  can  be  seen  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  a  little  lateral  to  the  frenulum.  Close  to  the 
attachment  of  the  frenulum  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  sUt-like  orifice  of  the 
submaxillary  duct  is  visible  on  either  side.  Running  backward  and  lateralward 
from  the  orifice  of  the  submaxillary  duct  is  the  plica  sublingualis,  produced  by 
the  projection  of  the  sublingual  gland  which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  plica  ser^'es  also  to  indicate  the  line  of  the  submaxillary  duct 
and  of  the  lingual  nerve.  At  the  back  of  the  mouth  is  the  isthmus  faucium,  bounded 
above  by  the  palatine  velum,  from  the  free  margin  of  which  the  uvula  projects 
downward  in  the  middle  line.  On  either  side  of  the  isthmus  are  the  two  palatine 
arches,  the  anterior  formed  bj-  the  Glossopalatinus  and  the  posterior  by  the  Pharyn- 
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The  cardiac  orifice  is  opposite  the  seventh  ieft_co5ta]_cartilage  about  2,5  cm. 
from  the  side  of  the  sternum;  it  corresponds  to  tfaelevel  (^^SeTeBffiTtioracic  verte- 
bra. The  pyloric  orifice  is  on  the  transpyloric  line  about  I  cm.  to  the  right  of  the 
middle  line,  or  alternately  5  cm.  below  the  seventh  right  sternocostal  articulation; 
it  is  at  the  level  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  A  curved  Hne,  convex  downward  and 
to  the  left,  joining  these  points  indicates  thfijggser  curvature.  In  the  left  lateral 
line  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  reaches  as  higlTas  tETftftll  interspace  or  the  sixth 


BsufiMMwr 


Fio.  1224. — Topography  of  thorscic  uid  ■bdacniual  viwsrt. 

costal  cartilage,  a  little  below  the  apex  of  the  heart.  To  indicate  the  grtattr  fir- 
vaturea  curved  line  is  drawn  from  the  cardiac  orifice  to  the  summit  of  the  fiinrl!-  , 
thence  downward  and  to  the  left,  finally  turning  medialward  to  the  pyloric  ori  ■., 
but  passing,  on  its  way,  through  the  intersection  of  the  left  lateral  wi^  the  trM.y- 
pyloric  line.  The  portion  of  tiie~sTomgdr^^ich  is  jn  contact  with  the  al>l^lllnl^  i- 
waD  can  be  represented  roughly  by  a  triangular  area  the  base  of  whicFiS  fomed  1  > 
a  line  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  tenth  left_gostal  cartilage  to  the  tip  of  the  nimb 
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With  the  laryngoscope  many  other  structures  can  be  seen.  In  the  nasal  part 
of  the  pharynx  (Kg.  1203),  the  choante,  the  nasal  septum,  the  nasal  conchee,  and 
the  pharyngeal  ostia  of  the  auditory  tubes  can  all  be  examined.  Further  down,  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis  with  the  glossoepiglottic 
and  pharyngoepiglottic  folds  bounding  the  valleculse,  and  the  piriform  sinuses,  are 
readily  distinguished.  Beyond  these  is  the  entrance  to  the  larynx,  bounded  on 
either  side  by  the  aryepiglottic  folds,  in  each  of  which  are  two  rounded  eminences 
corresponding  to  the  corniculate  and  cuneiform  cartilages. 

Within  the  larynx  (Fig.  1204)  on  either  side  are  the  ventricular  and  vocal  folds 
(false  and  true  vocal  cords)  with  the  ventricle  between  them.  Still  deeper  are 
seen  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  anterior  parts  of  some  of  the  cartilaginous  rings 
of  the  trachea,  and  sometimes,  during  deep  inspirarion,  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea. 

The  lye. — ^The  palpebral  fissure  is  elliptical  in  shape,  and  varies  in  form  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  and  in  different  races  of  mankind;  normally  it  is  oblique,  in  a 
direction,  upward  and  lateralward,  so  that  the  lateral  commissure  is  on  a  slightly 
higher  level  than  the  medial.  When  the  eyes  are  directed  forward  as  in  ordinary 
vision  the  upper  part  of  the  cornea  is  covered  by  the  upper  eyelid  and  its  lower 
margin  corresponds  to  the  level  of  the  free  margin  of  the  lower  eyelid,  so  that 
usually  the  lower  three-fourths  are  exposed. 

At  the  medial  commissure  (Fig.  1205)  are  the  caruncula  lacrimalis  and  the  plica 
semilunaris.     When  the  lids  are  everted,  the  tarsal  glands  appear  as  a  series  of 
nearly   straight  parallel  rows  of 
light   yellow    granules.     On   the 
margins  of  the  lids  about  5  mm. 
from  the  medial  commissure  are 
two  small  openings — the  lacrimal 
poneta;  in  the  natural  condition 
they  are  in  contact  with  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  pHnrftm  inertmob 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  evert     Kim  »mUutiortf 
the  eyelids  to  expose  them.    The  ™ 

position  of  the  lacrimal  sac  is  indi-   '^^^^  ''^t^u 
cated  by  a  little  tubercle  which  jSwn 

can  be  plainly  felt  on  the  lower 
margin  of  the  orbit;  the  sac  lies 
immediately  above  and  medial  to 
the  tubercle.  If  the  eyelids  be 
drawn  lateralward  so  as  to  tighten 

il,_  ,1.: 4.  J. I i;.] ; Fio.  I2O6. — Front  of  left  ert  *ith  eyilidj  Hmanted  to  rtw* 

the  SKin  at  the  medial  commissure  medial  »ntini. 

a  prominent  core  can  be  felt  be- 
neath the  tightened  skin;  this  is  the  medial  palpebral  ligament,  which  lies  over 
the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  sac,  thus  forming  a 
useful  guide  to  its  situation.  The  direction  of  the  nasolacrimal  duct  is  indicated 
by  a  line  from  the  lacrimal  sac  to  the  first  molar  tooth  of  the  maxilla;  the  length 
of  the  duct  is  about  12  or  13  mm. 

On  looking  into  the  eye,  the  iris  with  its  oi>ening,  the  pnpil,  and  the  front  of  the 
lens  can  be  examined,  but  for  investigation  of  the  retina  an  ophthalmoscope  is  neces- 
sary. With  this  the  lens,  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  the  optic  disk,  and  the  macula 
taiteacan  all  be  inspected  (Fig.  1206). 

On  the  lateral  surface  of  the  nasal  part  of  the  frontal  bone  the  pulley  of  the 
Obliqans  superior  can  be  easily  reached  by  pushing  the  finger  backward  along  the 
roof  of  the  orbit;  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  can  be  traced  for  a  short  distance  ^ck- 
ward  and  lateralward  from  the  pulley. 
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above  the  umbilicus,  its  upper  border  just  below  the  greater  curvature  of  the 
stomach. 

Descending  Colon. — ^The  left  colic  flexure  is  situated  in  the  upper  left  angle  of 
the  intersection  between  the  left  lateral  and  transpyloric  lines.  The  descending 
colon  courses  down  through  the  left  lumbar  region,  lateral  to  the  left  lateral  line, 
as  far  as  the  iliac  crest  (see  footnote  p.  1181). 

niac  Colon. — ^The  line  of  the  iliac  colon  is  from  the  end  of  the  descending  colon 
to  the  left  lateral  line  at  the  level  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 

Liver  (Fig.  1223). — ^The  upper  limit  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  in  the  middle 
line,  is  at  the  level  of  the  junction  between  the  body  of  the  sternum  and  the  xiphoid 
process;  6n  the  right  side  the  line  must  be  carried  upward  as  far  as  the  fifth  costal 
cartilage  in  the  mammary  line,  and  then  downward  to  reach  the  seventh  rib  at 
the  side  of  the  thorax.  The  upper  limit  of  the  left  lobe  can  be  defined  by  continuing 
this  line  downward  and  to  the  left  to  the  sixth  costal  cartilage,  5  cm.  from  the 
middle  line.  The  lower  limit  can  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  1  cm.  below  the 
lower  margin  of  the  thorax  on  the  right  side  as  far  as  the  ninth  costal  cartilage, 
thence  obliquely  upward  to  the  eighth  left  costal  cartilage,  crossing  the  middle 
line  just  above  the  transpyloric  plane  and  finally,  with  a  slight  left  convexity,  to 
the  end  of  the  line  indicating  the  upper  limit. 

According  to  Birmingham  the  limits  of  the  normal  liver  may  be  marked  out 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the  following  manner.  Take  three  points:  (a)  1.25 
cm.  below  the  right  nipple;  (fc)  1.25  cm.  below  the  tip  of  the  tenth  rib;  (c)  2.5  cm. 
below  the  left  nipple.  Join  (a)  and  (c)  by  a  line  slightly  convex  upward;  (a)  and 
(6)  by  a  line  slightly  convex  lateralward ;  and  (fc)  and  (c)  by  a  line  slightly  convex 
downward. 

The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  approaches  the  surface  behind  the  anterior 
end  of  the  ninth  right  costal  cartilage  close  to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  Rectus 
abdominis.  # 

Pancreas  (Fig.  1225). — ^The  pancreas  lies  in  front  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 
Its  head  occupies  the  curve  of  the  duodenum  and  is  therefore  indicated  by  the  same 
lines  as  that  viscus;  its  neck  corresponds  to  the  pylorus.  Its  body  extends  along 
the  transpyloric  line,  the  bulk  of  it  lying  above  this  line  to  the  tail  which  is  in  the 
left  hypochondriac  region  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  lateral  line  and  above  the 
transpyloric. 

Spleen  (Figs.  1217,  1226). — ^To  map  out  the  spleen  the  tenth  rib  is  taken  as 
representing  its  long  axis;  vertically  it  is  situated  between  the  upper  border  of  the 
ninth  and  the  lower  border  of  the  eleventh  ribs.  The  highest  point  is  4  cm.  from 
the  middle  line  of  the  back  at  the  level  of  the  tip  of  the  ninth  thoracic  spinous 
process;  the  lowest  point  is  in  the  midaxillary  line  at  the  level  of  the  first  lumbar 
spinous  process. 

Kidneys  (Figs.  1225,  1226).— The  right  kidney  usually  lies  about  1  cm.  lower 
than  the  left,  but  for  practical  purposes  similar  surface  markings  are  taken  for 
each. 

On  the  front  of  the  abdomen  the  upper  pole  lies  midway  between  the  plane  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  body  of  the  sternum  and  the  transpyloric  plane,  5  cm.  from 
the  middle  line.  The  lower  pole  is  situated  midway  between  the  transpyloric 
and  intertubercular  planes,  7  cm.  from  the  middle  line.  The  hilum  is  on  the 
transpyloric  plane,  5  cm.  from  the  middle  line.  Round  these  three  points  a 
kidney-shaped  figure  4  cm.  to  5  cm.  broad  is  drawn,  two-thirds  of  which  lies  medial 
to  the  lateral  line.  To  indicate  the  position  of  the  kidney  from  the  back,  the 
parallellogram  of  Morris  is  used;  two  vertical  lines  are  drawn,  the  first  2.5  cm., 
the  second  9.5  cm.  from  the  middle  line;  the  parallelogram  is  completed  by  two 
horizontal  lines  drawn  respectively  at  the  levels  of  the  tips  of  the  spinous  process 
of  the  eleventh  thoracic  and  the  lower  border  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  third 
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of  tlie  incm.  A  narrow  triangular  patch  extending  downward  and  forward  from  the 
umbo  reflects  the  light  more  brightly  than  any  other  part,  and  is  usually  described 
as  the  cone  of  light. 

Foa.  malieolaT  fold 
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Via.  1208. — The  riibt  tympasio  membnuis  oi  asea  tluimcb  ■  Bpaouluii 


Styloid  proeeai 
Fig^  1309-— L«ft  tomporB]  bona  BfaowioA  durfftCA  mftrktooH  far  tha  tympbuia  HDtruni  (ntd).  trknmna  bdui  (blue), 

TTmpsnle  Antmm. — The  site  of  the  t^onpanic  antrum  is  indicated  by  the  siipr&- 
maatal  triangle  (Fig.  1209).  This  triangle  is  bounded  above  by  the  posterior  root 
of  the  zygomatic  arch;  behind  by  a  vertical  line  from  the  posterior  border  of  the 
external  acoustic  meatus;  in  front  and  below  by  the  upper  margin  of  the  meatus. 

The  Neck  (Fig,  1210). — Larynx  and  Trachea. — In  the  receding  angle  below  the 
chin,  the  hjoid  bone  (page  12S8),  situated  opposite  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  can 
easily  be  made  out.    A  finger's  breadth  below  it  is  the  laryngeal  prominence  of  the 
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iliac  arteries.  The  common  iliac  is  represented  by  the  upper  third  of  this  line,  the 
external  iliac  by  the  remaining  two-thirds. 

Of  the  larger  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  the  celiac  artery  is  4  cm.,  the 
superior  mesenteric  2  cm.  above  the  transpyloric  line;  the  renal  arteries  are  2  cm. 
below  the  same  line.  The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  is  4  cm.  above  the  bifurcation 
of  the  abdominal  aorta. 

Nenres. — ^The  thoracic  nerves  on  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  are  represented  by 
lines  continuing  those  of  the  bony  ribs.  The  termination  of  the  seventh  nerve  is 
at  the  level  of  the  xiphoid  process,  the  tenth  reaches  the  vicinity  of  the  umbflicus, 
the  twelfth  ends  about  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  upper  border  of 
the,  symphysis  pubis.  The  first  lumbar  is  parallel  to  the  thoracic  nerves;  its  ilio- 
hypogastric branch  becomes  cutaneous  above  the  subcutaneous  inguinal  ring;  its 
ilioinguinal  branch  at  the  ring. 

SXmFACE  ANATOMT  OF  THE  PEBINEXTM. 

Skin. — ^In  the  middle  line  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  perineum  and  about  4  cm. 
in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  is  the  anal  orifice.  The  jimction  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  anal  canal  with  the  skin  of  the  perineum  is  marked  by  a  white 
line  which  indicates  also  the  line  of  contact  of  the  external  and  internal  Sphincters. 
In  the  anterior  part  of  the  perineum  the  external  genital  organs  are  situated. 
The  skin  covering  the  scrotum  is  rough  and  corrugated,  but  over  the  penis  it  is 
smooth;  extending  forward  from  the  anus  on  to  the  scrotum  and  penis  is  a  median 
ridge  which  indicates  the  scrotal  raph6.  In  the  female  are  seen  the  skin  reduplica- 
tions forming  the  labia  majora  and  minora  laterally,  the  frenulum  of  the  labia 
behind,  and  the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris  in  front;  still  more  anteriorly  is  the  mons 
pubis. 

Bones. — ^In  the  antero-lateral  bovdaries  of  the  perineum,  tbe  whole  outline 
of  the  pubic  arch  can  be  readily  traced  ending  in  the  ischial  tuberosities.  Behind 
in  the  middle  line  is  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 

Muscles  and  Ligaments. — ^The  margin  of  the  GlatsBOS  maximns  forms  the  postero- 
lateral boundary,  and  in  thin  subjects,  by  pressing  deeply,  the  sacrotuberous 
ligament  can  be  felt  through  the  muscle.  The  only  other  muscles  influencing 
surffiK^  form  are  the  Ischiocayemosus  covering  the  crus  penis,  which  lies  on  the  side 
of  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  Sphincter  ani  eztemns,  which,  in  action,  closes  the  anal 
orifice  and  causes  a  puckering  of  the  skin  around  it. 

SURFACE  MARKINGS  OF  THE  PERINEXIM. 

A  line  drawn  transversely  across  in  front  of  the  ischial  tuberosities  divides  the 
perineum  into  a  posterior  or  rectal,  and  an  anterior  or  urogenital,  triangle.  This 
line  passes  through  the  central  point  of  the  perineum,  which  is  situated  about 
2.5  cm.  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  anal  aperture  or,  in  the  male,  midway  between 
the  anus  and  the  reflection  of  the  skin  on  to  the  scrotum. 

Rectum  and  Anal  Canal. — A  finger  inserted  through  the  anal  orifice  is  grasi>ed 
by  the  Sphincter  ani  externus,  passes  into  the  region  of  the  Sphincter  ani  intemus, 
and  higher  up  encounters  the  resistance  of  the  Puborectalis;  beyond  this  it  may 
reach  the  lowest  of  the  transverse  rectal  folds.  In  front,  the  urethral  bulb  and 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra  are  first  identified,  and  then  about  4  cm.  above 
the  anal  orifice  the  prostate  is  felt;  beyond  this  the  vesiculae  seminales,  if  enlarged, 
and  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  when  distended,  can  be  recognized.  On  either  side 
is  the  ischiorectal  fossa.  Behind  are  the  anococcygeal  body,  the  pelvic  surfaces 
of  the  coccyx  and  lower  end  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  sacrospinous  ligaments  (Fig. 
1228). 
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The  sabclavian  artery  is  indicated  on  the  surface  by  a  curved  line^  convex  upward, 
from  the  sternoclavicular  articulation  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  The  highest 
point  of  the  convexity  is  from  1  to  3  cm.  above  the  clavicle. 

Veins. — ^The  surface  marking  for  the  internal  ju^^ular  vein  is  slightly  lateral 
and  parallel  to  that  for  the  conunon  carotid  artery.  The  position  of  the  external 
juipilar  vein  is  marked  out  by  a  line  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  the  middle 
of  the  clavicle.  A  point  on  this  line  about  4  cm.  above  the  clavicle  indicates  the 
spot  where  the  vein  pierces  the  deep  fascia.  The  line  of  the  anterior  jugiilar  vein 
begins  close  to  the  symphysis  menti,  runs  downward  parallel  with  and  a  little 
to  one  side  of  the  middle  line  and,  at  a  variable  distance  above  the  jugular  notchi 
turns  lateralward  to  the  external  jugular. 

Nenres. — ^The  facial  nenre  at  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen  is  situated 
about  2.5  cm.  from  the  surface,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
mastoid  process;  a  horizontal  line  from  this  point  to  the  ramus  of  the  mandible 
overlies  the  stem  of  the  nerve.  To  mark  the  site  of  the  accessory  nenre  a  Une  is 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  mandible  to  a  point  on  the  anterior  border  of  Stemo- 
cleidomastoideus  about  3  to  4  cm.  below  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process,  or  to  the 
midpoint  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle;  the  line  is  continued  across  the 
posterior  triangle  to  Trapezius. 

The  cutaneous  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  as  they  emerge  from  the  posterior 
border  of  Sternocleidomastoideus  may  be  indicated  as  follows:  the  lesser  occipital 
begins  inunediately  above  the  midpoint  of  the  border  and  runs  along  the  border  to 
the  scalp;  the  great  auricular  and  cervical  cutaneous  both  start  froni  the  middle 
of  the  border,  the  former  running  upward  toward  the  lobule. of  the  auricula,  the 
latter  crossing  Sternocleidomastoideus  at  right  angles  to  its  long  axis;  the  supra- 
claTicular  nerves  emerge  from  inunediately  below  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border 
and  run  down  over  the  clavicle.  The  phrenic  nerve  begins  at  the  level  of  the  middle 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  runs  behind  the  clavicle  about  midway  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  Sternocleidomastoideus. 

The  upper  border  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  indicated  by  a  line  from  the  side  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle. 

Submaxillary  Gland. — On  either  side  of  the  neck  the  superficial  portion  of  the 
submaxillary  gland,  as  it  lies  partly  imder  cover  of  the  mandible,  can  be  palpated. 

SXmFACE  ANATOMT  OF  THE  BACK. 

Bones. — ^The  only  subcutaneous  parts  of  the  vertebral  column  are  the  apices 
of  the  spinous  processes.  These  are  distinguishable  at  the  bottom  of  a  furrow 
which  nms  down  the  middle  line  of  the  back  from  the  external  occipital  protuber- 
ance to  the  middle  of  the  sacrum.  In  the  cervical  region  the  furrow  is  broad  and 
ends  below  in  a  conspicuous  projection  caused  by  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
seventh  cervical  and  first  thoracic  vertebrse.  Above  this,  the  spinous  process  of  the 
sixth  cervical  vertebra  sometimes  forms  a  projection;  the  other  cervical  spinous 
processes  are  sunken,  but  that  of  the  axis  can  be  felt.  In  the  thoracic  region  the 
furrow  is  shallow  and  during  stooping  disappears,  and  then  the  spinous  processes 
become  more  or  less  visible;  the  markings  produced  by  them  are  small  and  close 
together.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  furrow  is  deep  and  the  situations  of  the  spinous 
processes  are  frequently  indicated  by  little  pits  or  depressions,  especially  when  the 
muscles  in  the  loins  are  well-developed.  In  the  sacral  region  the  fiurow  is  shallower, 
presenting  a  flattened  area  which  ends  below  at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  sacrum,  i.  e,,  the  spinous  process  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  sacral  furrow  the  irregular  dorsal  surface  of  the  bone  may  be 
felt,  and  below  this,  in  the  deep  groove  running  to  the  anus,  the  coccyx. 

The  only  other  portions  of  the  vertebral  column  which  can  be  felt  from  the 
surface  are  the  transverse  processes  of  the  first,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae. 
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first  and  second  phalanges  are  slightly  hollow^  but  flattened  and  square-shaped  in 
those  between  the  second  and  third. 

IrticaUtions. — ^The  stemocUTiciilar  joint  is  subcutaneous,  and  its  position  is 
indicated  by  the  enlarged  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  lateral  to  the  long 
cord-like  sternal  head  of  Sternocleidomastoideus.  If  this  muscle  be  relaxed  a 
depression  between  the  end  of  the  clavicle  and  the  sternum  can  be  felt,  defining 
the  exact  position  of  the  joint. 

The  position  of  the  acromioclavicular  Joint  can  generally  be  ascertidned  by 
determining  the  slightly  enlarged  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  which  projects  above 
the  level  of  the  acromion;  sometimes  this  enlargement  b  so  considerable  as  to 
form  a  rounded  eminence. 

The  shoulder-joint  is  deeply  seated  and  cannot  be  palpated.  If  the  forearm 
be  slightly  flexed  a  curved  crease  or  fold  with  its  convexity  downward  is  seen  in 
front  of  the  elbow,  extending  from  one  epicondyle  to  the  other;  the  dlbow-joint 
is  slightly  distal  to  the  center  of  the  fold.  The  position  of  the  radiofanmeral  joint 
ean  be  ascertained  by  feeling  for  a  slight  groove  or  depression  between  the  head 
of  the  radius  and  the  capitulum  of  the  humerus,  at  the  back  of  the  elbow-joint. 

The  position  of  the  proximal  radioulnar  joint  is  marked  on  the  surface  at  the 
back  of  the  elbow  by  the  dimple  which  indicates  the  position  of  the  head  of  the 
radius.  The  site  of  the  distal  radioulnar  joint  can  be  defined  by  feeling  for  the 
alight  groove  at  the  back  of  the  wrist  between  the  prominent  head  of  the  ulna 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  when  the  forearm  is  in  a  state  of  almost  complete 
pronation. 

Of  the  three  transverse  skin  furrows  on  the  front  of  the  wrist,  the  middle  corre- 
sponds fairly  accurately  with  the  wrist-joint,  while  the  most  distal  indicates  the 
position  of  the  midcarpal  articulation. 

The  metacarpophalangeal  and  interphalanf eal  joints  are  readily  available  for 
surface  examination;  the  former  are  situated  just  distal  to  the  prominences  of  the 
knuckles,  the  latter  are  sufliciently  indicated  by  the  furrows  on  the  volar,  and  the 
wrinkles  on  the  dorsal  surfaces. 

Muscles  (Figs.  1194, 1231, 1 232).— The  anterior  border  of  the  Trapeiiiis  presents  as 
a  slight  ridge  running  downward  and  forward  from  the  superior  nuchal  line  of  the 
occipital  bone  to  the  junction  of  the  intermediate  and  lateral  thirds  of  the  clavicle. 
The  inferior  border  of  the  muscle  forms  an  undulating  ridge  passing  downward 
and  medialward  from  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  tiie  spinous  process 
of  the  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra. 

The  lateral  border  of  the  Latissimos  dorsi  (Fig.  1215)  may  be  traced,  when  the 
muscle  is  in  action,  as  a  rounded  edge  starting  from  the  iliac  crest  and  slanting 
obliquely  forward  and  upward  to  the  axilla,  where  it  takes  part  with  the  Teres 
major  in  forming  the  posterior  axillary  fold. 

The  Pectoralis  major  (Fig.  1219)  conceals  a  considerable  part  of  the  thoracic  wall 
in  front.  Its  sternal  origin  presents  a  border  which  bounds,  and  determines  the 
width  of  the  sternal  furrow.  The  upper  margin  is  generally  well-marked  medially 
And  forms  the  medial  boundary  of  a  triangular  depression,  the  infraclavicular  fossa, 
which  separates  the  Pectoralis  major  from*  the  Deltoideus;  it  gradually  becomes 
less  marked  as  it  approaches  the  tendon  of  insertion  and  is  closely  blended  with 
the  Deltoideus.  The  lower  border  of  Pectoralis  major  forms  the'  rounded  anterior 
axillary  fold.  Occasionally  a  gap  is  visible  between  the  clavicular  and  sternal  parts 
of  the  muscle. 

When  the  arpi  is  raised  the  lowest  slip  of  origin  of  Pectoralis  minor  produces  a 
fulness  just  below  the  anterior  axillary  fold  and  serves  to  break  the  sharp  outline 
of  the  lower  border  of  Pectoralis  major. 

The  origin  of  the  Serratus  anterior  (Figs.  1215, 1219)  causes  a  very  characteristic 
surface  marking.    When  the  arm  is  abducted  the  lower  five  or  six  serrations  form 
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a  zigzag  line  with  a  general  convexity  forward;  when  the  arm  is  by  the  side  the 
highest  visible  serration  is  that  attached  to  the  fifth  rib. 

The  Deltoidetu  with  the  prominence  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  produces 
the  rounded  contour  of  the  shoulder;  it  is  roundel  and  fuller  in  front  than  behind, 
where  it  presents  a  somewhat  flattened  form.  Above,  its  anterior  border  presents 
a  slightly  curved  eminence  which  forms  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  infraclavicular 
fossa;  below,  it  is  closely  united  with  the  Pectoralis  major.  Its  posterior  border 
is  thin,  flattened,  and  scarcely  marked  above,  but  is  thicker  and  more  prominent 
below.  The  insertion  of  Deltoideus  b  marked  by  a  depression  on  the  lateral  side 
of  the  middle  of  the  arm. 


Fio,  1Z31,— Front  of  right  upper  eitremity. 

Of  the  scapular  muscles  the  only  one  which  influences  surface  form  is  the  T«res 
major;  it  assists  the  Latissimua  dorsi  in  forming  the  thick,  rounded,  posterior 
axillary  fold. 

When  the  arm  is  raised  the  Coraeobraehialis  reveals  itself  as  a  narrow  elevation 
emerging  from  under  cover  of  the  anterior  axillary  fold  and  running  medial  to  the 
body  of  the  humerus. 


Fia.  1232.— Bmok  of  richt  uppsrsitramity. 

On  the  front  and  medial  aspects  of  the  arm  is  the  prominence  of  the  BicAps 
brachll,  bounded  on  either  side  by  an  intermuscular  depression.  It  determines  the 
contour  of  the  front  of  the  arm  and  extends  from  the  anterior  axillary  fold  to  the 
bend  of  the  elbow;  its  upper  tendons  are  concealed  by  the  Pectoralis  major  and 
Deltoideus,  and  its  lower  tendon  sinks  into  the  anticubital  fossa.  When  the  muscle 
is  fully  contracted  it  presents  a  globular  form,  and  the  lacertus  fibrosus  attached 
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to  its  tendon  of  insertion  becomes  prominent  as  a  sharp  ridge  running  downward 
and  medialward. 

On  either  side  of  the  Biceps  brachii  at  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  the  Brachialis 
is  discernible.  Laterally  it  forms  a  narrow  eminence  extending  some  distance  up 
the  arm;  medially  it  exhibits  only  a  little  fulness  above  the  elbow. 

On  the  back  of  the  arm  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps  brachii  may  be  seen  as  a 
longitudinal  eminence,  emerging  from  under  cover  of  Deltoideus  and  gradually 
passing  into  the  flattened  plane  of  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  of  the  arm.  When  the  muscle  is  in  action  the  medial  and  lateral  heads 
become  prominent. 

On  the  front  of  the  elbow  are  two  muscular  elevations,  one  on  either  side,  sep- 
arate above  but  converging  below  so  ^s  to  form  the  medial  and  lateral  boundaries 
of  the  anticubital  fossa.  The  medial  elevation  consists  of  the  Pronator  teres  and 
the  Flexors,  and  forms  a  fusiform  mass,  pointed  above  at  the  medial  epicondyle 
and  gradually  tapering  off  below.  The  Pronator  teres  is  the  most  lateral  of  the 
group,  while  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  lying  to  its  medial  side,  is  the  most  prominent 
and  may  be  traced  downward  to  its  tendon,  which  is  situated  nearer  to  the  radial 
than  to  the  ulnar  border  of  the  front  of  the  wrist  and  medial  to  the  radial  arter>'. 
The  Palmaris  longua  presents  no  surface  marking  above,  but  below,  its  tendon 
stands  out  when  the  muscle  is  in  action  as  a  sharp,  tense  cord  in  front  of  the  middle 
of  the  wrist.  The  Flexor  digitorom  sublimis  does  not  directly  influence  surface 
form;  the  position  of  its  four  tendons  on  the  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm 
is  indicated  by  an  elongated  depression  between  the  tendons  of  Palmaris  longus 
and  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  determines  the  contom  of  the 
medial  border  of  the  forearm,  and  is  separated  from  the  Extensor  group  of  muscles 
by  the  ulnar  furrow  produced  by  the  subcutaneous  dorsal  border  of  the  ulna;  its 
tendon  is  evident  along  the  ulnar  border  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  and  is 
most  marked  when  the  hand  is  flexed  and  adducted. 

The  elevation  forming  the  lateral  side  of  the  anticubital  fossa  consists  of  the 
Brachioradialis,  the  Extensors  and  the  Supinator;  it  occupies  the  lateral  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm  in  the  region  of  the  elbow, 
and  forms  a  fusiform  mass  which  is  altogether  on  a  higher  level  than  that  produced 
by  the  medial  elevation.  Its  apex  is  between  the  Triceps  brachii  and  Brachials 
some  distance  above  the  elbow-joint;  it  acquires  its  greatest  breadth  opposite  the 
lateral  epicondyle,  and  below  this  shades  off  into  a  flattened  surface.  About  the 
middle  of  the  forearm  it  divides  into  two  diverging  longitudinal  eminences.  The 
lateral  eminence  consists  of  the  Brachioradialis  and  the  Extensores  carpi  radiales 
longus  and  brevis,  and  descends  from  the  lateral  supracondylar  ridge  in  the  direction 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  The  medial  eitiinence  comprises  the  Extensor 
digitorom  communis,  Extensor  digiti  quinti  proprius,  and  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris; 
it  begins  at  the  lateral  epicondyle  of  the  humerus  as  a  tapering  mass  which  is  sep- 
arated above  from  the  Anconseus  by  a  well-marked  furrow,  and  below  from  the 
Pronator  teres  and  Flexor  group  by  the  ulnar  furrow.  The  medial  border  of  the 
Brachioradialis  starts  as  a  rounded  elevation  above  the  lateral  epicondyle;  lower 
down  the  muscle  forms  a  prominent  mass  on  the  radial  side  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  forearm;  below  it  tapers  to  its  tendon,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius.  The  Anconeus  presents  as  a  triangular  slightly  elevated 
area,  immediately  lateral  to  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  olecranon  and  differ- 
entiated from  the  Extensor  group  by  an  oblique  depression;  the  upper  angle  of 
the  triangle  is  at  the  dimple  over  the  lateral  epicondyle. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the  forearm  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
diverging  eminences  is  an  oblique  elongated  swelling;  full  above  but  flattened 
and  partially  subdivided  below;  it  is  caused  by  the  Abductor  pollicis  kvngns 
and  the  Extensor  pollicis  brevis.    It  crosses  the  dorsal  and  lateral  surfaces  of 
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the  radius  to  the  radial  side  of  the  wrist-joint,  whence  it  is  continued  on  to 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thumb  as  a  ridge  best  marked  when  the  thumb  is 
extended. 

The  tendons  of  most  of  the  Extensor  muscles  can  be  seen  and  felt  on  the  back 
of  the  wrist.  Laterally  is  the  oblique  ridge  produced  by  the  Extensor  poUicis 
longus.  The  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longus  is  scarcely  palpable,  but  the  Extensor 
carpi  radialis  brevis  can  be  identified  as  a  vertical  ridge  emerging  from  under  the 
ulnar  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  pollicis  longus  when  the  wrist  is  extended. 
Medial  to  this  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers  can  be  felt,  the  Extensor  digiti 
quinti  proprius  being  separated  from  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  digitonun 
communis  by  a  slight  furrow. 

The  muscles  of  the  hand  are  principally  concerned,  as  regards  surface  form,  in 
producing  the  thenar  and  hypotiienar  eminences,  and  cannot  be  individually  dis- 
tinguished; the  thenar  eminence,,  on  the  radial  side,  is  larger  and  rounder  than  the 
hypothenar,  which  is  a  long  narrow  elevation  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  palm. 
When  the  Palmaris  brevis  is  ia  action  it  produces  a  wrinkling  of  the  skin  over  the 
h>TX)thenar  eminence  and  a  dimple  on  the  ulnar  border.  On  the  back  of  the  hand 
the  Interossei  dorsales  give  rise  to  elongated  swellings  between  the  metacarpal 
bones;  the  first  forms  a  prominent  fusiform  bulging  when  the  thumb  is  adducted, 
the  others  are  not  so  marked. 

Arteries. — ^Above  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  the  pulsation  of  the  subclavian  artery 
can  be  detected  by  pressing  downward,  backward,  and  medialward  against  the 
first  rib.  The  pulsation  of  the  axillary  artery  as  it  crosses  the  second  rib  can  be 
felt  below  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  just  medial  to  the  coracoid  process;  along  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  axilla  the  course  of  the  artery  can  be  easily  followed  close  to  the 
medial  border  of  Coracobrachialis.  The  brachial  artery  can  be  recognized  in  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  its  extent,  along  the  medial  margin  of  the  Biceps;  in  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  the  arm  it  lies  medial  to  the  humerus,  but  in  the  lower  third  is  more 
directly  on  the  front  of  the  bone.  Over  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  between  the 
styloid  process  and  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  a  portion  of  the  radial  artery  is  superficial 
and  is  used  clinically  for  observations  on  the  pulse. 

Veins. — ^The  superiScial  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  are  easily  rendered  visible 
by  compressing  the  proximal  trunks;  their  arrangement  is  described  on  pages  660 
to  662. 

Nerves. — ^The  uppermost  trunks  of  the  brachial  plezos  are  palpable  for  a  short 
distance  above  the  clavicle  as  they  emerge  from  under  the  lateral  border  of  Sterno- 
cleidomastoideus;  the  larger  nerves  derived  from  the  plexus  can  be  rolled  under  the 
finger  against  the  lateral  axillary  wall  but  cannot  be  identified.  The  ulnar  nerve 
can  be  detected  in  the  groove  behind  the  medial  epicondyle  of  the  humerus. 

SURFACE  MARKINOS   OF   THE   UPPER  EXTREMITT. 

Bwiy  Landmarks. — ^The  bony  landmarks  as  described  above  are  so  readily  avail- 
able for  surface  recognition  that  no  special  measurements  are  required  to  indicate 
them.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  medial  angle  of  the  scapula  is  applied 
to  the  second  rib,  while  the  inferior  angle  lies  against  the  seventh.  The  intertuber- 
cular  groove  of  the  humerus  is  vertically  below  the  acromioclavicular  joint  when 
the  arm  hangs  by  the  side  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  forward. 

Articulations. — ^The  acromioclavicular  joint  is  situated  in  a  plane  passing  sagit- 
tally  through  the  middle  line  of  the  front  of  the  arm.  The  line  of  the  elbow-joint 
is  not  straight;  the  radiohumeral  portion  is  practically  at  right  angles  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  humerus  and  is  situated  about  2  cm.  distal  to  the  lateral  epicondyle; 
the  ulnohumeral  portion  is  oblique,  and  its  medial  end  is  about  2.5  cm.  distal  to  the 
medial  epicondyle.    The  position  of  the  wrist-joint  can  be  indicated  by  drawing  a 
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curved  line,  with  its  convexity  upward,  between  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius 
and  ulna;  the  summit  of  the  convexity  is  about  1  cm.  above  the  center  of  a  straight 
line  joining  the  two  processes. 


—The  only  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  which  occasionally  require 
definition  by  surface  lines  are  the  Trapezius,  the  Latissimus  dorai,  and  the  Pectorales 
major  and  minor.  The  antero-superior  border  of  Trapezias  is  indicated  by  a  line 
from  the  superior  nuchal  line  about  3  cm.  lateral  to  the  external  occipital  protuber- 
ance to  the  junction  of  the  intermediate  and  lateral  thirds  of  the  clavicle;  the  line 
of  the  lower  border  extends  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  twelfth  thoracic  vertrf)ra 
to  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  at  the  root  of  the  spine.    The  upper  border 
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of  LatlaalmaB  donl  is  almost  horizontal,  running  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
seventh  thoracic  vertebra  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  and  thence  somewhat 
obliquely  to  the  intertubercular  sulcus  of  the  humerus;  the  lower  border  corresponds 
roughly  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  iliac  crest  about  2  cm.  from  the  lateral  margin  of 


Fra.  1234.— Th»  mucaiu  shMthi  of  the  tsndoiu  on  th«  book  of  tb 


the  Sacrospinalis  to  the  intertubercular  sulcus.  The  upper  margin  of  FwtoraUs 
major  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  to  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus; 
its  lower  border  is  practically  in  the  line  of  the  fifth  rib  and  reaches  from  the  fifth 
costochondral  junction  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  border  of  Deltoideus.  llie 
two  lines  indicating  the  borders  of  Fectoralls  minor  begin  at  the  coracoid  process 
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of  the  scapula  and  extend  to  the  third  and  fifth  ribs  respectively^  just  lateral  to  the 
corresponding  costal  cartilages.  On  the  front  of  the  elbow-joint  a  triangular  space 
— the  anticubital  foesa — is  mapped  out  for  convenience  of  reference.  The  base  of 
the  triangle  is  a  line  joining  the  medial  and  lateral  epicondyles,  while  the  sides  are 
formed  respectively  by  the  salient  margins  of  the  Brachioradialis  and  Pronator 
teres. 


Fio.  1235. — ^FroDt  of  ricbt  upper  •xtremity.  showing  surface  markings  for  bones,  arteries,  and  nerves. 

MacouB  Sheaths. — On  the  volar  surfaces  of  the  wrist  and  hand  the  mucous 
sheaths  of  the  Flexor  tendons  (Fig.  1233)  can  be  indicated  as  follows.  The  sheath 
for  Flexor  poUicis  longus  extends  from  about  3  cm.  above  the  upper  edge  of  the 
transverse  carpal  ligament  to  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  The  common 
sheath  for  the  Flexores  digitorum  reaches  about  3.5  to  4  cm.  above  the  upper  edge 
of  the  transverse  carpal  ligament  and  extends  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  about 
the  level  of  the  centers  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  The  sheath  for  the  tendons  to  the 
little  finger  is  continued  from  the  common  sheath  to  the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx 
of  this  finger;  the  sheaths  for  the  tendons  of  the  other  fingers  are  separated  from 
the  conmion  sheath  by  an  interval;  they  begin  opposite  the  necks  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones  and  extend  to  the  terminal  phalanges.  The  mucous  sheaths  of  the 
Extensor  tendons  are  shown  in  Fig.  1234  (see  also  page  459). 


FiQ.  1236. — ^Back  of  right  upper  extremity,  showing  surface  markings  for  bones  and  nerves. 

Arteries  (Fig.  1235). — ^The  course  of  the  axillary  artery  can  be  marked  out  by 
abducting  the  arm  to  a  right  angle  and  drawing  a  line  from  the  middle  of  the 
clavicle  to  the  point  where  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major  crosses  the  promi- 
nence of  the  Coracobrachialis.  Of  the  branches  of  the  axillary  artery,  the  ori^n 
of  the  thoracoacromial  corresponds  to  the  point  where  the  artery  crosses  the 
upper  border  of  Pectoralis  minor;  the  lateral  thoracic  takes  practically  the  line  of 
the  lower  border  of  Pectoralis  minor;  the  subscapular  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
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the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula;  the  scapular  circumflex  is  given  off  the  sub- 
scapular opposite  the  midpoint  of  a  line  joining  the  tip  of  the  acromion  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  deltoid  tuberosity,  while  the  humeral  circumflex  arteries  arise 
from  the  axillary  about  2  cm.  above  this.  The  position  of  the  brachial  artery  is 
marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the 
distance  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  axillary  folds  to  a  point  midway 
between  the  epicondyles  of  the  humerus  and  continued  distally  for  2.5  cm.,  at 
which  point  the  artery  bifurcates.  With  regard  to  the  branches  of  the  brachial 
artery — ^the  profunda  crosses  the  back  of  the  humerus  at  the  level  of  the  insertion 
of  Deltoideus;  the  nutrient  is  given  off  opposite  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the 
humerus;  a  line  from  this  point  to  the  back  of  the  medial  condyle  represents 
the  superior  ulnar  collateral;  the  inferior  ulnar  collateral  is  given  off  about  5  cm. 
above  the  fold  of  the  elbow-joint  and  runs  directly  medialward. 

The  position  of  the  radial  artery  in  the  forearm  is  represented  by  a  line  from  the 
lateral  margin  of  the  Biceps  tendon  in  the  center  of  the  anticubital  fossa  to  the 
medial  side  of  the  front  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  when  the  limb  is 
in  the  position  of  supination.  The  situation  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  artery 
is  indicated  by  continuing  this  line 
around  the  radial  side  of  the  wrist 
to  the  proximal  end  of  the  first  inter- 
metacarpal space. 

On  account  of  the  curved'  direction 
of  the  ulnar  artery,  two  lines  are  re- 
quired to  indicate  its  course;  one  is 
drawn  from  the  front  of  the  medial 
epicondyle  to  the  radial  side  of  the 
pisiform  bone;  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  this  line  represents  two-thirds  of 
the  artery;  the  upper  third  is  repre- 
sented by  a  second  line  from  the  center 
of  the  hollow  in  front  of  the  elbow- 
joint  to  the  junction  of  the  upper  and 
middle  thirds  of  the  first  line. 

The  superficial  volar  arch  (Fig.  1237) 
can  be  indicated  by  a  line  starting 
from  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform 
bone  and  curving  distalwwl  and 
lateralward  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
thumb,  with  its  convexity  toward  the 
fingers.  The  sununit  of  the  arch  is 
usually  on  a  level  with  the  ulnar 
border  of  the  outstretched  thumb. 
The  deep  volar  arch  is  practically 
transverse,  and  is  situated  about  1 
cm.  nearer  to  the  carpus. 

Nerves  (Figs.  1235,  1236).— In  the 
arm  the  line  of  the  median  nenre  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  for  the 
brachial  artery;  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  the  nerve   is  medial  to   the 

artery.  The  course  of  the  nerve  in  the  forearm  is  marked  by  a  line  starting 
from  a  point  just  medial  to  the  center  of  one  joining  the  epicondyles,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  tendon  of  Palmaris  longus  at  the  wrist. 

The  ulnar  nenre  follows  the  line  of  the  brachial  artery  in  the  upper  half  of  the 


Radial  artery  — ^\-  U 


Ulnar 
artery 


Fio.  1237. — ^Palm  of  left  hand,  showing  position  of  akin 
creases  and  bones,  and  surface  markings  for  the  volar 
arches. 
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ann,  but  at  the  middle  of  the  arm  it  diverges  and  descends  to  the  back  of  the 
medial  epicondyle.  In  the  forearm  it  is  represented  by  a  line  from  the  front 
of  the  medial  epicondyle  to  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone. 

The  com'se  of  the  radial  nerve  can  be  indicated  by  a  line  from  just  below  the 
posterior  axillary  fold^  to  the  lateral  side  of  the  humerus  at  the  junction  of  its 
middle  and  lower  thirds;  thence  it  passes  vertically  downward  on  the  front  of 
the  arm  to  the  level  of  the  lateral  epicondyle.  The  course  of  the  sapeificial 
radial  nenre  is  represented  by  a  continuation  of  this  line  downward  to  the  jimction 
of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  radial  artery;  it  then  crosses  the  radius  and 
runs  distalward  to  the  dorsum  of  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone. 

The  axillary  nerve  crosses  the  humerus  about  2  cm.  above  the  center  of  a  line 
joining  the  tip  of  the  acromion  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  deltoid  tuberosity. 

SX7BFACE  ANAtOMT   OF   THE  LOWEB  EXTBEMITT. 

Skin. — ^The  skin  of  the  thigh,  especially  in  the  hollow  of  the  groin  and  on  the 
medial  side,  is  thin,  smooth  and  elastic,  and  contains  few  hairs  except  on  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  pubis.  Laterally  it  is  thicker  and  the  hairs  are  more  numerous. 
The  junction  of  the  skin  of  the  thigh  with  that  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen  is 
marked  by  a  well-defined  furrow  which  indicates  the  site  of  the  inguinal  ligament; 
the  fiu-row  presents  a  general  convexity  downward,  but  its  medial  half,  which  b 
the  better  marked,  is  nearly  straight.  The  skin  over  the  buttock  is  fairly  thick 
and  is  characterized  by  its  low  sensibility  and  slight  vascularity;  as  a  rule  it  is 
destitute  of  conspicuous  hairs  except  toward  the  post-anal  furrow,  where  in  some 
males  they  are  abundantly  developed.  An  almost  transverse  fold — ^the  gluteal 
fold — crosses  the  lower  part  of  the  buttock;  it  practically  bisects  the  lower  margin 
of  the  Gluteeus  maximus  and  is  most  evident  during  extension  of  the  hip-joint. 
The  skin  over  the  front  of  the  knee  is  covered  by  thickened  epidermis;  it  is  loose 
and  thrown  into  transverse  wrinkles  when  the  leg  is  extended.  The  skin  of  the  leg 
is  thin,  especially  on  the  medial  side,  and  is  covered  with  numerous  large  hairs. 
On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  the  skin  is  thin,  loosely  connected  to  subjacent  parts, 
and  contains  few  hairs,  on  the  plantar  surface,  and  especially  over  the  heel,  the 
epidermis  is  of  great  thickness,  and  here,  as  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  there  are 
neither  hairs  nor  sebaceous  glands. 

Bones. — ^The  hip  bones  are  largely  covered  with  muscles,  so  that  only  at  a  few 
points  do  they  approach  the  surface.  In  front  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  is 
easily  recognized,  and  in  thin  subjects  stands  out  as  a  prominence  at  the  lateral 
end  of  the  fold  of  the  groin;  in  fat  subjects  its  position  is  indicated  by  an  oblique 
depression,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  bony  process  can  be  felt.  Proceeding 
upward  and  backward  from  this  process  the  sinuously  curved  iliac  crest  can  be 
traced  to  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine,  the  site  of  which  is  indicated  by  a  slight 
depression;  on  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest,  about  5  cm.  behind  the  anterior  superior 
spine,  is  the  prominent  iliac  tubercle.  In  thin  subjects  the  pubic  tubercle  is  very 
apparent,  but  in  the  obese  it  is  obscured  by  the  pubic  fat;  it  can,  however,  be 
detected  by  following  up  the  tendon  of  origin  of  Adductor  longus.  Another  part 
of  the  bony  pelvis  which  is  accessible  to  touch  is  the  ischial  tuberosity,  situated 
beneath  the  Glutaeus  maximus,  and,  when  the  hip  is  flexed,  easily  felt,  as  it  is  then 
uncovered  by  muscle. 

The  femur  is  enveloped  by  muscles,  so  that  in  fairly  muscular  subjects  the  only 
accessible  parts  are  the  lateral  surface  of  the  greater  trochanter  and  the  lower 
expanded  end  of  the  bone.  The  site  of  the  greater  trochanter  is  generally  indicated 
by  a  depression,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  Glutaei  medius  and  minimus  which 
project  above  it;  when,  however,  the  thigh  is  flexed,  and  especially  if  it  be  crossed 
over  the  opposite  one,  the  trochanter  produces  a  blunt  eminence  on  the  surface. 
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The  lateral  condyle  is  more  easily  felt  than  the  medial;  both  epicondyles  can  be 
readily  identified,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  medial  condyle  the  sharp  adductor 
tubercle  can  be  recognized  without  difficulty.  When  the  knee  is  flexed  a  portion 
of  the  patellar  surface  is  uncovered  and  is  palpable. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  patella  is  subcutaneous.  When  the  knee  is  extended 
the  medial  border  of  the  bone  is  a  little  more  prominent  than  the  lateral,  and  if 
the  Quadriceps  femoris  be  relaxed  the  bone  can  be  moved  from  side  to  side.  When 
the  joint  is  flexed  the  patella  recedes  into  the  hollow  between  the  condyles  of  the 
femur  and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  and  becomes  firmly  applied  to  the  femur. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  tibia  is  subcutaneous.  At  the  upper  end  the  con- 
dyles can  be  felt  just  below  the  knee;  the  medial  condyle  is  broad  and  smooth, 
and  merges  into  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  body  below;  the  lateral  is  narrower 
and  more  prominent,  and  on  it,  about  midway  between  the  apex  of  the  patella 
and  the  head  of  the  fibula,  is  the  tubercle  fot  the  attachment  of  the  iliotibial  band. 
In  front  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone,  between  the  condyles,  is  ap  oval  eminence, 
the  tuberosity,  which  is  continuous  below  with  the  anterior  crest  of  the  bone.  This 
crest  can  be  identified  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  extent  as  a  flexuous  ridge, 
but  in  the  lower  third  it  disappears  and  the  bone  is  concealed  by  the  tendons  of 
the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg.  Medial  to  the  anterior  crest  is  the  broad 
surface,  slightly  encroached  on  by  muscles  in  front  and  behind.  The  medial 
malleolus  forms  a  broad  prominence,  situated  at  a  higher  level  and  somewhat 
farther  forward  than  the  lateral  malleolus;  it  overhangs  the  medial  border  of  the 
arch  of  the  foot;  its  anterior  border  is  nearly  straight,  its  posterior  presents  a  sharp 
edge  which  forms  the  medial  margin  of  the  groove  for  the  tendon  of  Tibialis 
posterior. 

The  only  subcutaneous  parts  of  the  fibula  are  the  head,  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  and  the  lateral  malleolus.  The  head  lies  behind  and  lateral  to  the  lateral 
condyle  of  the  tibia,  and  presents  as  a  small  prominent  pyramidal  eminence  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  tibial  tuberosity;  its  position  can  be  readily  located  by 
•following  downward  the  tendon  of  Biceps  femoris.  The  lateral  malleolus  is  a 
narrow  elongated  prominence,  from  which  the  lower  third  or  half  of  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone  can  be  traced  upward. 

On  the  dorsum  of  the  tarsus  the  individual  bones  cannot  be  distinguished,  with 
the  exception  of  the  head  of  the  talus,  which  forms  a  rounded  projection  in  front 
of  the  ankle-joint  when  the  foot  is  forcibly  extended.  The  whole  dorsal  surface  of 
the  foot  has  a  smooth  convex  outline,  the  summit  of  which  is  the  ridge  formed  by 
the  head  of  the  talus,  the  navicular,  the  second  cuneiform,  and  the  second  meta- 
tarsal bone;  from  this  it  inclines  gradually  lateralward,  and  rapidly  medialward; 
On  the  medial  side  of  the  foot  the  medial  process  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneus 
and  the  ridge  separating  the  posterior  from  the  medial  surface  of  the  bone  are 
distinguishable;  in  front  of  this,  and  below  the  medial  malleolus,  is  the  susten- 
taculum tali.  The  tuberosity  of  the  navicular  is  palpable  about  2.5  to  3  cm.  in 
front  of  the  medial  malleolus. 

Farther  forward,  the  ridge  formed  by  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bona  can 
be  obscurely  felt,  and  from  this  the  body  of  the  bone  can  be  traced  to  the  expanded 
head;  beneath  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  is  the  medial  sesamoid  bone.  On  the 
lateral  side  of  the  foot  the  most  posterior  bony  point  is  the  lateral  process  of 
the  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneus,  with  the  ridge  separating  the  posterior  from  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  bone.  In  front  of  this  the  greater  part  of  the  lateral  sur- 
•  face  of  the  calcaneus  is  subcutaneous;  on  it,  below  and  in  front  of  the  lateral 
malleolus,  the  trochlear  process,  when  present,  can  be  felt.  Farther  forward  the 
base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  is  prominent,  and  from  it  the  body  and  expanded 
head  can  be  traced. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  metacarpals,  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  metatarsal  bones 
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are  easily  defined,  altboufth  their  heads  do  not  form  prominences;  the  plantar 
surfaces  are  obscured  by  muscles.  The  phaUn^es  in  their  whole  extent  are  readily 
palpable. 

AiticnlationB. — -The  hip-joint  is  deeply  seated  and  cannot  be  palpated. 
The  inten-al  between  the  tibia  and  femur  can  always  be  easily  felt;  if  the  koee- 
jolnt  be  extended  this  interval  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  apex  of  the  patella, 
but  if  the  joint  be  slightly  flexed  it  is  directly  behind  the  apex.  When  the  knee 
is  semiflexed,  the  medial  borders  of  the  patella  and  of  the  medial  condyle  of 
the  femur,  and  the  upper  border  of  the  medial  condyle  of  the  tibia,  bound  a  tri- 
angular depressed  area  which  indicates  the  position  of  the  joint. 

The  ankle-joliit  can  be  felt  on 
either  side  of  the  Ebcteusor  tendons, 
and  during  extension  of  the  joint 
the  superior  articular  surface  of 
.  the  talus  presents  below  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  lower  end  of  the 

TtntorfoKia  tibia. 

Muscles. — Of  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh,  those  of  the  anterior  femoral 
region  (Fig.  1238)  contribute  largely 
to  surface  form.  The  Tensor  fasciB 
late  produces  a  broad  elevation 
immediately  below  the  anterior 
part  of  the  iliac  crest  and  behind 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine; 
from  its  lower  border  a  groove 
caused  by  the  iliotibial  band  ex- 
tends downward  to  the  lateral  side 
of  the  knee-joint.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  Sartanios  constitutes  the 
lateral  boundary  of  the  femoral 
triangle,  and,  when  the  muscle  is 
in  action,  forms  a  prominent 
oblique  ridge  which  is  continued 
below  into  a  flattened  plane  and 
then  gradually  merges  into  a  gen- 
eral fulness  on  the  medial  side  of 
the  knee-joint.  When  the  Sarto- 
rius  is  not  in  action,  a  depression 
exists  between  the  Quadriceps 
femoris  and  the  Adductors,  and 
extends  obliquely  downward  and 
Fia.  ii38.— ftobi  »nd  media]  ui»cc  at  right  tiii«h.  medialward  from  the  apex  of  the 

femoral  triangle  to  the  side  of  the 
knee.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  divergence  of  Sartorius  and  Tensor  fascia 
latfe,  just  below  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  the  Bectiu  femoris  appears,  and 
in  a  muscular  subject  its  borders  can  be  clearly  defined  when  the  muscle  is  in  action. 
The  Taatns  later^  forms  a  long  flattened  plane  traversed  by  the  groove  of  the 
iliotibial  band.  The  Vastus  medialis  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  prominence  on 
the  medial  side  of  the  lower  half  of  the  thigh;  thfs  prominence  increases  toward 
the  knee  and  ends  somewhat  abruptly  with  a  full  curved  outline.  The  Vastus 
Intermedins  is  completely  hidden.  The  Adductores  cannot  be  differentiated  from 
one  another,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  tendon  of. Adductor  longus  aod 
the  lower  tendon  of  Adductor  magnus.    When  the  Addoetor  lonfus  is  in  action  its 
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upper  tendon  stands  out  as 
ft  prominent  ridge  running 
obliquely  downward  end 
lateralward  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  pubic  tu- 
bercle, and  forming  the  me- 
dial border  of  the  femoral 
triangle.  The  lower  tendon 
of  Adductor  magmu  can  be 
distinctly  felt  as  a  short 
ridge  extending  downward 
between  the  Sartorius  and  Tmi 
Vastus  medialis  to  the  ad- 
ductor tubercle.  The  ad- 
ductores  fill  in  the  triangular 
space  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  between  the  femur 
and  the  pelvis,  and  to  them 
is  due  the  contour  of  the 
medial  border  of  the  thigh,  I 
the  Oraeilis  contributing 
largely  to  the  smoothness 
of  the  outline. 

The  OIntanu  majimog  (Fig. 
1239)  forms  the  full  rounded 
outline  of  the  buttock;  it  is 
more  prominent  behind, 
compressed  in  front,  and 
ends  at  its  tendinous  inser- 
tion in  a  depression  imme- 
diately behind  the  greater 
trochanter;  its  lower  border 
crosses  the  gluteal  fold 
obliquely  downward  and 
lateralward.  The  upper  is 
part  of  Glutfeus  medius 
visible,  but  its  lower  part 
with  Glutseus  minimus  and 
the  external  rotators  are 
completely  hidden.  From 
beneath  the  lower  margin 
of  Glutseus  maximus  the 
hamstrings  appear;  at  first 
they  are  narrow  and  not 
well-defined,  but  as  they 
descend  they  become  more 
prominent  and  eventually  p 
divide  into  two  well-marked 
ridges  formed  by  their  ten- 
dons; these  constitute  the 
upper  boundaries  of  the 
popliteal  fossa.  The  tendon 
of  Biceps  femoris  is  a  thick 
cord  running  to  the  head  of 
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the  fibula;  the  tendona  of  the  ii*fniinMwhrmMii«  and  SemitendJiKwa  as  th^  run 
medialward  to  the  tibia  are  separated  by  a  slight  furrow;  the  Semitendlnosus  is 
the  more  medial,  and  can  be  felt  in  certain  positions  of  the  limb  as  a  sharp  cord, 
while  the  Semimembranosus  is  thick  and  rounded.  The  Gracilis  is  situated  a  little 
in  front  of  them. 

The  Tibialis  antwto  (Fig.  1240)  jHesents  a  fusiform  enlargement  at  the  lateral 
side  of  the  tibia  and  projects  beyond  the  anterior  crest  of  the  bone;  ita  tendon  can 
be  traced  on  the  front  of  the  tibia  and  ankle-joint  and  thence  along  the  medial  side 
of  the  foot  to  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone.    The  fieshy  fibers  of  Panonu 
loDfOB  are  strongly  marked  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lateral  side  of  the  i^;  it  b 
separated  by  furrows  from  Extensa 
digitorum  longus  in  front  and  Soleus 
uidriupt    behind.  Below,  the  fleshy  fibers  end 
<u>ru         abruptly  in  a  tendon  which  overlaps 
the  more  flattened  elevation  of  Pere- 
nmu  breris;  below  the  lateral  mal- 
leolus the  tendon  of  Peronseus  brevis 
PahOa     j3  tiig  more  marked. 

On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  (Hg. 
herotitg  1241)  the  tendons  emer^ng  from 
\Aia  beneath  the  transverse  and  cruciate 

crural  ligaments  spread  out  and 
^^  can    be   distinguished    as    follows: 

the  most  medial  and  largest  is 
Tibialis  anterior,  the  next  is  Ex- 
1^^^  tensor  ballucis  proprius,  then  Ex- 
tensor digitorum  longus  dividing 
into  four  tendons,  to  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  toes,  and 
lastly  Peronteus  tertiug.  The  Ez- 
tanaoi  digitorum  breris  produces  a 
rounded  outline  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  and  a  fulness  in  front  of  the 
lateral  malleolus.  The  Intarossei 
la  doraaies  bulge  between  the  metatar- 

malU  sal  bones. 

At  the  back  of  the  knee  is  the 
popliteal  fossa,  bounded  above  by 
the  tendons  of  the  hamstrings  and 
below  by  the  Gastrocnemius.  Below 
this  fossa  is  the  prominent  fleshy 
Fia.  iMO.— Utarmi  wpMi  of  rifht  lac.  mas3  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  produced 

by  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus  (Fig. 
1239).  When  these  muscles  are  in  action  the  borders  of  Oastrocnemins  form  two  well- 
defined  curved  lines  which  converge  to  the  tendocalcaneus;  the  medial  border  is  the 
more  prominent.  At  the  same  time  the  edges  of  Soleos  can  be  seen  forming,  on 
either  side  of  Gastrocnemius,  curved  eminences,  of  which  the  lateral  is  the  longer. 
The  fleshy  mass  of  the  calf  ends  somewhat  abruptly  in  the  tendocalcaneus,  which 
tapers  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  its  extent  but  widens  out  slightly  below. 
Behind  the  medial  border  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  (Fig.  1242)  a  well-defined 
ridge  is  produced  by  the  tendon  of  Tibialis  posterior  during  contraction  of  the 
muscle. 

On  the  sole  of  the  foot  the  Abdactor  difiti  qninti  forms  a  narrow  rounded  eleva- 
tion on  the  lateral  side,  and  the  Abductor  hallacis  a  lesser  elevation  on  the  medial 
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side.  The  n«zor  difitwDin  bnriB,  bound  down  by  the  plantar  aponeurosis,  is  not 
very  apparent;  it  produces  a  flattened  fonn,  and  the  thickened  skin  underlying 
it  is  thrown  into  numerous  wrinkles. 


u  ilmUia  o[  the  lendoai  ■round  ths  ftnkls.    LaUnI 


Arteries. — ^The  femoral  arterjr  as  it  crosses  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  is  readily  felt; 
in  its  course  down  the  thigh  its  pulsation  becomes  gradually  more  difficult  of  recog- 
nition. When  the  knee  is  flexed  the  pulsation  of  the  popliteal  artery  can  easily  be 
detected  in  the  popliteal  fossa. 


Fia.  1243.— Tbe  mnnnu  ihHtha  o(  tbe  tcndoD 


On  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  tibia  the  anterior  tibial  artetj  becomes 
superficial  and  can  be  traced  over  the  ankle  into  the  dorsaUs  pedis;  the  latter  can 
be  followed  to  the  proximal  end  of  the  first  intermetatarsal  space.    The  pulsation 
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of  the  posterior  tibial  artary  becomes  evident  near  the  lower  end  of  the  back  of  the 
tibia,  and  is  easily  detected  behind  the  medial  malleolus. 

Veins. — By  compressing  the  proximal  trunks,  the  venous  arch  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  together  with  the  great  and  small  saphenous  veins  leading  from  it  (see 
page  669),  are  rendered  visible. 

Herrfls. — ^The  only  nerve  of  the  lower  extremity  which  can  be  located  by  palpa- 
tion is  the  eommtm  penmeal  as  it  winds  around  the  lateral  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
fibula. 

SlISFACE  MABKINQ8   07  THE  LOWER  EXTBEHITT. 

Bony  Landmarks. — The  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  is  at  the  level  of  the  sacral 
promontory — the  posterior  at  the  level  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  second  sacral 
vertebra.  A  horizontal  line  through  the  highest  points  of  the  iliac  crests  passes 
also  through  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  while,  as  already 
pointed  out  (page  1315),  the  transtubercular  plane  through  the  tubercles  on  the 
iliac  crests  cuts  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  The  upper  margin  of  the 
greater  sciatic  notch  is  opposite  the  spinous  process  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra, 
and  slightly  below  this  level  is  the  posterior  inferior  iliac  spine.  The  surface  mark- 
ings of  the  posterior  inferior  iliac  spine  and  the  ischial  spine  are  both  situated  in  a 
line  which  joins  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  outer  part  of  the  ischial 
tuberosity;  the  posterior  inferior  spine  b  5  cm.  and  the  ischial  spine  10  cm.  below 
the  posterior  superior  spine;  the  ischial  spine  b  opposite  the  first  piece  of  the 
coccyx. 

With  the  body  in  the  erect  posture  the  line  joining  the  pubic  tubercle  to  the  top 
of  the  greater  trochanter  is  practically  horizontal;  the  middle  of  this  line  overiies 
the  acetabulum  and  the  head  of  the  femur. 


Baeraltibtroitt  liga 
Baero*pi>iitMu  I 


A  line  used  for  clinical  purposes  is  that  of  Nglaton  (Fig.  1243),  which  is  drawn 
from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  soine  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  ischial 
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Fko.  1244. — ^Left  gluteal  region,  showiog  surface  markings  for  arteries  and  aoiatic  nerve. 


Femoral  nerve 


Femoral  artery 


Adductor  tubercle 


Anterior  tibial  artery 


■  Deep  peronasal  nerve 


Fio.  1245. — Front  of  right  thigh,  showing  surface 
markings  for  bones,  femoral  artery  and  femoral  nerve. 


Fio.  1246. — ^Lateral  aspect  pf  right  leg,  showing 
surface  markings  for  bones,  anterior  tibial  and 
dorsalis  pedis  arteries,  and  deep  peroneal  nerve. 
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Fio.  1247. — ^Back  of  left  lower  extremity,  ahowiag  eurfeoe  mTlringe  for  booee. 
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tuberosity;  it  crosses  the  center  of,  the  acetabulum  and  the  upper  border  of  the 
greater  trochanter.  Another  surface  marking  of  clinical  importance  is  Bryant's 
triangle,  which  is  mapped  out  thus:  a  line  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
to  the  top  of  the  greater  trochanter  forms  the  base  of  the  triangle;  its  sides  are 
formed  respectively  by  a  horizontal  line  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and 
a  vertical  line  from  the  top  of  the  greater  trochanter. 

Articulations. — ^The  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  overlies  the  center  of  the  sacro- 
iliac articulations. 

The  hip-joint  may  be  indicated,  as  described  above,  by  the  center  of  a  horizontal 
line  from  the  pubic  tubercle  to  the  top  of  the  greater  trochanter;  or  more  generally, 
it  is  below  and  slightly  lateral  to  the  middle  of  the  inguinal  ligament.  The  knee-joint 
is  superficial  and  requires  no  surface  marking.  The  level  of  the  ankle-joint  is  that 
of  a  transverse  line  about  1  cm.  above  the  level  of  the  tip  of  the  medial  malleolus. 
If  the  foot  be  forcibly  extended,  the  head  of  the  talus  appears  as  a  rounded  promi- 
nence on  the  medial  side  of  the  dorsum;  just  in  front  of  this  prominence  and  behind 
the  tuberosity  of  the  navicular  is  the  tadonavicular  joint.  The  calcaneocuboid  joint 
is  situated  midway  between  the  lateral  malleolus  and  the  prominent  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone;  the  line  indicating  it  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  talonavicular 
joint.  The  line  of  the  fifth  tarsometatarsal  joint  is  very  oblique;  it  starts  from  the 
projection  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  if  continued  would  pass 
through  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal.  The  lines  of  the  fourth  and  third  tarso- 
metatarsal joints  are  less  oblique.  The  first  tarsometatarsal  joint  corresponds  to  a 
groove  which  can  be  felt  by  making  firm  pressure  on  the  medial  border  of  the  foot 
2.5  cm.  in  front  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  navicular  bone;  the  position  of  the  second 
tarsometatarsal  joint  is  1.25  cm.  behind  this.  The  metatarsophalangeal  joints  are 
about  2.5  cm.  behind  the  webs  of  the  corresponding  toes. 

Muscles. — None  of  the  muscles  require  any  special  surface  lines  to  indicate 
them,  but  there  are  three  intermuscular  spaces  which  occasionally  require  defini- 
tion, viz.,  the  femoral  triangle,  the  adductor  canal,  and  the  popliteal  fossa. 

The  femoral  triangle  is  bounded  above  by  the  inguinal  ligament,  laterally  by  the 
medial  border  of  Sartorius,  and  medially  by  the  medial  border  of  Adductor  longus. 
In  the  triangle  is  the  fossa  ovalis,  through  which  the  great  saphenous  vein  dips  to 
join  the  femoral;  the  center  of  this  fossa  is  about  4  cm.  below  and  lateral  to  the 
pubic  tubercle,  its  vertical  diameter  measures  about  4  cm.  and  its  transverse  about 
1.5  cm.    The  femoral  ring  is  about  1.25  cm.  lateral  to  the  pubic  tubercle. 

The  adductor  canal  occupies  the  medial  part  of  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh;  it 
begins  at  the  apex  of  the  femoral  triangle  and  lies  deep  to  the  vertical  part  of 
Sartorius.  The  popliteal  fossa  is  bounded:  above  and  medially  by  the  tendons 
of  Semimembranosus  and  Semitendinosus;  above  and  laterally  by  the  tendon  of 
Biceps  femoris;  below  and  medially  by  the  medial  head  of  Gastrocnemius;  below 
and  laterally  by  the  lateral  head  of  Gastrocnemius  and  the  Plantaris. 

Mucous  Sheaths. — ^The  positions  of  the  mucous  sheaths  around  the  tendons 
about  the  ankle-joints  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  Figs.  1241,  1242  (see  also  page 
489). 

Arteries. — ^The  points  of  emergence  of  the  three  main  arteries  on  the  buttock, 
viz.,  the  superior  and  inferior  gluteals  and  the  internal  pudendal,  may  be  indicated 
in  the  following  manner  (Fig.  1244).  With  the  femur  slightly  flexed  and  rotated 
inward,  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  posterior  supe- 
rior angle  of  the  greater  trochanter;  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  superior  gluteal 
artery  from  the  upper  part  of  the  greater  sciatic  foramen  corresponds  to  the  junction 
of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  this  line.  A  second  line  is  drawn  from  the  poste- 
rior superior  iliac  spine  to  the  outer  part  of  the  ischial  tuberosity;  the  junction 
of  its  lower  with  its  middle  third  marks  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  inferior 
gluteal  and  internal  pudendal  arteries  from  the  lower  part  of  the  greater  sciatic 

8.5 
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foramen.  The  course  of  the  femoral  artery  (Fig.  1245)  is  represented  by  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  a  line  from  a  point  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
and  the  symphysis  pubb  to  the  adductor  tubercle,  with  the  thigh  abducted  and 
rotated  outward;  the  prefanda  femoiis  arises  from  it  about  1  to  5  cm.  below  the 
inguinal  ligament.  The  course  of  the  upper  part  of  the  poiiUteal  artery  (Fig.  1247) 
is  indicated  by  a  line  from  the  lateral  margin  of  Semimembranosus  at  the  junction 
of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  thighs  obliquely  downward  to  the  middle  of 
the  popliteal  fossa;  from  this  point  it  runs  vertically  downward  for  about  2.5  cm. 
or  to  the  level  of  a  line  through  the  lower  part  of  the  tibial  tuberosity.  The  line 
indicating  the  anterior  tibial  artery  (Fig.  1246)  is  drawn  from  the  medial  side  of 
the  head  of  the  fibula  to  a  point  midway  between  the  malleoli;  the  arter>'  begins 
about  3  cm.  below  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The  donalia  pedis  artery  is  represented 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  by  a  line  from  the  center  of  the  interval  between  the 
malleoli  to  the  proximal  end  of  the  first  intermetatarsal  space. 

The  course  of  the  poeterior  tibial  artery  (Fig.  1247)  can  be  shown  by  a  line  from 
the  end  of  the  popliteal  artery,  t.  e.,  2.5  cm.  below  the  center  of  the  popliteal  fossa, 
to  midway  between  the  tip  of  the  medial  malleolus  and  the  center  of  the  convexity 
of  the  heel;  its  main  branch,  the  peroneal  artery,  begins  about  7  or  8  cm.  below  the 
level  of  the  knee-joint  and  follows  the  line  of  the  fibula  to  the  back  of  the  lateral 
malleolus.  The  medial  and  lateral  plantar  arteries  begin  from  the  end  of  the  poste- 
rior tibial;  the  medial  extends  to  the  middle  of  the  plantar  surface  of  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe,  the  lateral  to  within  a  finger's  breadth  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone;  from  this  latter  point  the  plantar  arch  crosses  the  foot  trans- 
versely to  the  proximal  end  of  the  first  intermetatarsal  space. 

Veins. — ^The  line  of  the  ffreat  saphenous  vein  is  from  the  front  of  the  medial 
malleolus  to  the  center  of  the  fossa  ovalis;  the  small  saphenous  Tein  runs  from  the 
back  of  the  lateral  malleolus  to  the  center  of  the  popliteal  fossa. 

Nerres. — ^The  course  of  the  sdatic  nerve  (Fig.  1247)  can  be  indicated  by  a  line 
from  a  point  midway  between  the  outer  border  of  the  ischial  tuberosity  and  the 
posterior  superior  angle  of  the  greater  trochanter  to  the  upper  angle  of  the  popliteal 
fossa.  The  continuation  of  this  line  vertically  through  the  center  of  tlie  popliteal 
fossa  represents  the  position  of  the  tibial  nenre,  while  the  common  peroneal  nerre 
follows  the  line  of  the  tendon  of  Biceps  femoris.  The  lines  for  the  deep  peroneal 
nerve  and  the  continuation  of  the  tibial  nerve  correspond  respectively  to  those  for 
the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries. 
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Abdomen,  1147 

apertures  in  walls  of,  1147 
boundaries  of,  1147 
fascia  of,  408 

triangular,  412 
lymph  glands  of,  703 
muscles  of,  408 
actions  of,  417 
nerves  of,  417 
regions  of,  1147 
surface  anatomy  of,  1313 
markings  of,  1315 
Abdominal  aorta,  603 
branches  of,  603 
surface  markings  of,  1321 
aortic  plexus,  987 
muscles,  408 
ring,  deep,  418 
external,  410 
inguinal,  418 
internal,  418 
wall,  lymphatic  vessels  of,  706 
Abducent  nerve,  899 

composition  and  central  con- 
nections of,  861 
Abductor    digiti   quinti    muscle 
(foot).  492 
actions  of,  496 
nerves  of,  495 
variations  of,  492 
(hand),  463 
actions  of,  464 
•nerves  of,  464 
variations  of,  464 
hallucis  muscle,  491 
actions  of,  495 
nerves  of,  495 
variations  of,  491 
indicis  muscle,  464 
minimi  digiti  muscle,  463 
poUicis  brevis  muscle,  461 
actions  of,  462 
nerves  of,  462 
variations  of,  462 
longus  muscle,  455 
actions  of,  456 
nerves  of,  456 
variations  of,  455 
muscle,  461 
Aberrant  ducts  of  testis,  1246 
Abnormalities   of   vertebral  col- 
umn, 116 
Accelerator  urinss  muscle,  428 
Aoces8(ny  hemiazygos  vein,  667 
nerve,  913 

composition  and  central  con- 
nections of,  855 
cranial  part  of,  913 
spinal  part  of,  913 
obturator  nerve,  955 
olivary  nuclei,  781 
organs  of  digestive  tube,  1100 

of  eye,  1021 
pancreatic  duct,  1202 
part  of  parotid  gland,  1134 
processes,  106 
pudendal  artexy,  618 
sinuses  of  nose,  998 


Accessory  spleens,  1283 
thsnroid  glands,  1270 
Acetabular  fossa,  237 

notch,  237 
Acetabulum,  237 
Achromatic  spindle,  37 
Acoustic  meatus,  external,   145, 
183,  1036 
development  of,  1033 
internal,  143,  193 
nerve,  905,  1035 

composition  and  central  con- 
nections of,  857 
development  of ,  1033 
nuclei  of,  788,  906 
Acromioclavicular  joint,  315 
movements  of,  316 
surface   anatomy   of,    1328, 
1331 
Acromion,  203 
Acromiothoracic  artery,  588 
Adamantoblasts,  1123 
Adductor  brevis  muscle,  473 
actiQns  of,  474 
nerves  of,  474 
variations  of,  474 
canal,  627 
hallucis  muscle,  493 
actions  of,  496 
nerves  of,  495 
variations  of,  494 
longus  muscle,  472 
actions  of,  474 
nerves  of,  474 
variations  of,  474 
magnus  muscle,  473 
actions  of,  474 
nerves  of,  474 
variations  of,  474 
minimus  muscle,  474 
obliquus  hallucis  muscle,  493 

poIUcis  muscle,  462 
poUicis  muscles,  actions  of,  462 
nerves  of,  462 
variations  of,  462 
obliquus  muscle,  462 
transversus  muscle,  462 
transversus  polUds  muscle,  462 
tubercle,  246 
Adipose  capsule  of  kidney,  1220 
Adminiculum  linece  aJbce,  417 
Adrenal  capsule,  1278 
I      gland,  lymphatic  capillaries  in, 
I  686 

Adrenalin,  1280 
Afferent  nerves,  729 

vessels  of  kidney,  1224 
After-birth,  64 
Agger  nan^  161 
Aggregated    lymphatic    nodules, 

1176 
Agminated  follicles,  1176 
Air  cells,  ethmoidal,  154,  998 
I         mastoid,  142 

sinuses  of  nose,  998 
I  of  skuU,  80 

I  Ala  cinerea,  800 
lobuli  centralis,  789 
nasi,  992 
OSS,  ilii,  232 


Alts  of  ethmoid,  153 

of  sacrum,  110 

of  vomer,  170 
Alar  cartilages  of  nose,  993 

lamina,  735 
Alcock,  canal  of,  421 
Alimentary  canal,  1 100 

lymphatic  capillaries  in,  684 
Allantoic  vessels,  54 
AUantois,  54 
Alveolar  arch,  161 

arteries,  561 

border  of  mandible,  173 

canals,  158 

index,  199 

nerves,  890,  891,  896 

point,  161,  198 

process  of  maxilla,  161 
Alveoli,  formation  of,  1124 
Alveus,  833.  840 
Amacrine  cells  of  retina,  1017 
Amnion,  56 

false,  56 
Amniotic  cavity,  56 

ectodermr,  56 

fold,  56 
Amphiarthroses.  284 
Ampulla  of  ductus  deferens,  1246 

rectal,  1183 

of  uterine  tube,  1257 

of  Vater,  1199 
AmpullfB  of  semicircular  canals, 
1049 

of  tubuli  lactiferi,  1268 
Amygdala,  835 
Amygdaline  nucleus,  791 
Amygdaloid  nucleus.  869 
Anal  canal  or  anal  part  of  rectum, 
1184 
development  of,  1108 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  711 
membrane  of,  1110 
valves  of,  1184 

fascia,  421 
Anaphase  of  kaiyokinesis,  37 
Anastomoses  of  arteries,  543 
aroimd  elbow-joint,  592 

knee-joint,  634 
crucial,  630 
Anastomotic   branch   of  inferior 

gluteal  artery,  620 
Anastomotica  magna  of  brachial 
artery,  592 
of  femoral  artery,  631 
Anatomical  neck  of  humerus,  209 
AnconsDUS  muscle,  454 
actions  of,  456 
nerves  of,  456 
Angiology,  497 
An^e  of  Louis,  121,  note 

iridial  or  filtration,  1007 

of  mandible,  174 

of  pubis,  236 

of  rib,  124 

sacrovertebral,  106 

of  sternum,  121 

subscapular.  203 
Angular  artery,  556 

gyrus,  823 

movement,  286 
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Angular  vein,  645 
Anffulus  Ludovici,  121 
Animal  cell,  35 
Ankle  bone,  266 
Ankle-joint,  349 
movements  of,  351 
relations  of  tendons  and  vessels 

to,  351 
surface  anatomy  of,  1338 
markings  of,  1343 
Annular  ligament,  456,  458 
of  ankle,  488,  489 
of  radius,  324 
of  wrist,  anterior,  456 
posterior,  458 
Annidus  fibrosus   [of  interverte- 
bral fibrocartUage],  289 
inguinalia  abdominis ^  418 

nAcutanetis,  410 
owUis,  531 

tendineus  communis,  1022 
Anococcygeal  body,  1184 
nerves,  968 
raph6,  426 
Ansa  hypoglossi,  928 
Untiformis,  835,  837 
stibclavia  [Vieusseni],  981 
Anterior  annular  ligament,  456, 
488 
basis  bundle,  760 
calcaneoastragaloid    ligament, 

352 
circumflex  artery,  589 
conmion  ligament,  287 
condyloid  foramen,  131 
comu  of  medulla  spinalis,  753 
costovertebral  ligament,  299 
crural  nerve,  955 
inferior  ligament,  348 
intercostfd  arteries,  584 
interosseous  artery,  596 

nerve,  938 
ligament,  327 
perforated  substance,  869 
peroneal  artery,  638 
pillar  of  fauces,  1137 
pillars  of  fornix,  838 
pulmonary  nerv'-es,  913 
radial  carpal  artery,  594 
radioulnar  ligament,  325 
superior  dentsd  nerve,  891 

ligament,  301,  348 
talotibial  ligament.  351 
temporal  artery,  559 
tibial  nerve,  965 
ulnar  carpal  artery,  598 
Antero-lateral  faeciculas,   super- 
ficial, 854 
ganglionic  arteries,  573 
muscles  of  abdomen,  408 
Antero-medial  ganglionic  arterie.**, 

671 
Antibracbial  fascia,  445 

cutaneous  nerve,  dorsal,  944 
lateral,  935 
medial,  937 
Anticubital  fossa,  589 
AntiheUx,  1033 
Antitragicus  muscle,  1035 
Antitragus,  1034 
Antrum  cardiacum^  1161 
of  Highmore,  159,  999 
pyloric,  1162,  1163 
tympanic,  142,  1042 
entrance  to,  1042 
Anus,  1100,  1184 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  711 
Aorta,  545 

abdominal,  602 

branches  of,  603 
abdominalis,  602 
arch  of,  547 

branches  of,  548 
peculiarities  of,  548 
of  branches  of,  548 


Aorta  ascendens,  545 

ascending,  545 

bulb  of,  545 

coarctation  of,  547 

descending,  598 

ihorctcalis,  598 

rami  m^diastinales,  600 
pericardiaci,  600 

thoracic,  598 
branches  of,  600 

transverse,  547 
Aortse,  anterior  ventral,  516 

(}orsal,  517 

primitive,  506 
Aortic  arches,  516 

bodies,  1278 

glands,  1269,  1278 

hiatus,  406 

isthmus,  517,  546 

lymph  glands,  705 

opening  of  heart,  534 

plexus,  987 

semilunar  valves,  534 

septum,  514 

sinuses,  534 

spindle,  547 

vestibule,  534 
Aorticorenal  ganglion,  985 
Apertiira  pelvis  [minoris]  inferior, 
240 
superior,  239 

tympanica    canaliculi    chord(F, 
1038 
Aperture,  anterior  nasal,  196 
'  Apertures  in  walls  of  abdomen, 

1147 
Apex  cordis,  527 

of  fibula.  260 

of  heart,  527 

lingua^  1125 

of  nose,  992 

oss»  sacrii  110 

prostodcBt  1252 

pulmonis,  1094 
Aponeurosis,  376 

epicranial,  380 

lumbar,  397 

of  obliquus  extemus,  410 

palatine,  1139 

palmar,  460 

palmaris,  460 

pharyngeal,  1143 

plantar,  490 

plarUaris,  490 

suprahyoid,  392 
Apparatus  digestorius,  1100 

lacrimaliSf  1028 

respiratoriuSf  1071 

urogenitalis,  1204 
Appendages  of  testis,  1242 
Appendices  epiplouxs,  1158 

vesiculoscB,  1257 
Appendicular  artery,  607 

skeleton,  79 
Appendix,  auricular,  left,  533 
right,  529 

ensiform,  121 

of  epididymis,  1242 

of  testis,  1242 

of  ventricle  of  lar^^nx,  1080 

ventriculi  laryngis,  1080 

vermiform,  1178 

xiphoid,  121 
Aquceductus  cerdtri,  806 

cochlea!,  144,  181 

FaUopii,  143 

vestibuli,  143 
Aqueduct,  cerebral,  806 

of  cochlea,  144 

of  Sylvius,  766,  806 
Aqueous  humor,  1018 
Arachnoid,  876 

granulations,  878 

structure  of,  876 

viUi,  878 


Arachnoidea  encephali,  876 

spinalis,  876 
Arantii,  corpus,  533.  535 
Arior  vitcB  (of  cerebdlum).  791 

uterina,  1260 
Arch,  alveolar.  161 

of  aorta,  547 
branches  of.  548 
peculiarities  of,  548 

of  atlas,  99 

axillary,  434 

carotid,  516 

crural,  deep,  419 

glossopalatine,  1137 

lumbocostal,  405 

pirimar,  deep.  595 
superficial,  598 

pharyngopalatine,  1137 

plantar,  639 

pubic,  240 

of  a  vertebra,  96 

volar,  deep,  595 
superficial,  598 

zygomatic,  183 
Arches,  aortic,  506,  516 

branchial  or  xisceral,  65 

of  fauces,  1 137 

of  foot,  360 

superciliary,  135,  178,  183 
Architecture  of  femur,  248 
Arcuate  arter>',  637 

fibers,  782,  783 

ligaments,  404 

line  of  ilium,  234 

nucleus,  782 
Arcus  aorta,  547 

cartilaginis  crieoidea,  1074 

glossopalatinus,  1137 

lumbocostalis  lateralis  [HaUeri], 
405 
medialis  [Hallenl.  404 

parietodceipUalis,  8^ 

phart/ngopalatinus,  1137 

volaris  profundus,  595 
superficltUis,  598 
Area  actisHca,  800 

cribrosa  media,  143 
superior,  143 

facialis,  143 

olfactory,  67 

oval,  of  Flechsig,  764 

parolfctdoria,  827 

pericardial,  47 

postrema,  800 

proamniotic,  47 
Areas  of  cerebral  cortex,  849 

of  Cohnheim,  374 

vascular,  505 
Areola  of  mamma,  1267 
Areolae  of  bone,  93,  94 
Areolar  glands,  1267 
Arm  bone,  209 

fascia  of,  442 

muscles  of,  442 

development  of,  371 
Arnold's  nerve,  911 
Arrectores  pilorum  muscle,  1069 
Arteria  alzeUaris  inferior,  561 
superior  poslcrwr,  562 

atiffularis,  556 

anonyma,  548 

arcwUa,  637 

audiliva  interna,  580 

auricularis  posterior,  557 
ramus  auricularis,  556 
occipitalis,  557 
profundus,  560 

ofiUam,  586 

basilaris,  580 

rami  ad  pontem,  580 

hrachialis,  589 

rami  mtisculares,  592 

huccinatoria,  561 

bulbi  urethra,  619 

canalis  pterygoidei,  562.  568 
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Arteria  carotis  communis,  549 

externa,  551 

irUema,  566 

ramus  caroticotympanicus, 
568 
centralis  retina,  571,  1018 
cer^beUi  inferior  anterior,  580 
posterior,  580 

superior,  580 
cerebri  anterior,  571 

media,  572 

posterior,  580 
cemcoZis  ascendens,  581 

profunda,  585 
chorioidea,  574 

eircumfiexafemoris  UUeralis,  630 
medialis,  630 

humeri  anterior,  589 
posterior,  589 

itttim  profunda,  623 
superficialis,  629 

scaputo,  588 
cfle/toca,  603 
coJt'oa  (iex^ra,  609 

media,  609 

n'nufra,  610 
coUateralis  ulnaris  inferior,  592 

«uperior,  591 
come«  n«m  p^renici,  583 
comitofu  nem  MC^iodict,  620 
communicans  anterior,  572 

posterior,  S7Z 
coronaria  [cordis]  dextra,  546 

nnisfro,  547 
cystica,  605 
dorsalis  hallueis,  637 

fKMt,  571 

pedis,  636 

nimiM  pZantoria  pro/tindiM, 
637 
epigastrica  inferior,  623 

superficialis,  629 

superior,  585 
femoralis,  623 

rami  miMOiiares,  629 
frontalis,  570 
oastriea  dextra,  604 

nnisfra,  603 
(KM^roduodenaZts,  604 
gastroepiploica  dextra,  604 

sinistra,  606 
C^enii  media,  633 

suprerna,  631 
glutoea  inferior,  620 
rami4«  Uiacus,  621 
/uTiidaZis,  621 

superior,  622 
haniorrhoidalis  inferior,  619 

media,  615 

superior,  610 
^epattca,  603 
hypogastrica,  614 
ileocclica,  607 
i/iaca  externa,  622 
i/io/um&aZie,  621 
in/roorbitoZte,  562 
interossea  communis,  596 

dorsalis,  596 

volaris,  596 
labialis  inferior,  555 

superior,  555 
lacrimalis,  569 
laryngea  inferior,  581 

superior,  552 
Ziena^M.  605 

rami  pancreatici*.  606 
lingualis,  553 

rami  dorsales  linguce,  553 

ramtie  hyoideus,  553 
maUeolaris  anterior  lateralis,  635 
medialis,  635 

posterior  medialis,  639 
mammaria  interna,  583 
rami  inter cosUUes,  584 
perforantes,  584 


Arteria  mammaria  interna,  rami 
stemales,  584 
ma«ee(erica,  561 
maxiUaris  externa,  553 
rami  glandulares,  555 
ramv«  toiuiUaris,  555 
interna,  559 

rami  pterygoidei,  561 
ramtw     meningeus     acees- 
sorius,  561 
mediana,  596 
meningea  anterior,  568 

media,  560 
meeenterioa  inferior,  609 

superior,  606 
musculophrenica,  584 
nutricia  fibuUs,  638 
humeri,  591 
ti&io;.  638 
o&turatoria,  616 
occipitalis,  556 

rami  musculares,  556 
ramtw  auricularis,  556 
descendens,  557 
meni'n(7etM,  557 
ophthcUmica,  568 
palatina  ascendens,  555 

deecendene,  562 
panereatica  ma(;na,  606 
pancreaticoduodenalis  inferior, 
607 
superior,  605 
perforans  prima,  631 
secunda,  631 
tertia,  631 
perioardidcop/irenioa,  583 
perinei,  619 
peromRX,  638 

ramue      ca^neue     kUeralis, 
638 
oomm-unioane,  638 
perforans,  638 
pharyngea  ascendens,  557 
rami  pharyngei,  558 
p2antari8  totera/is,  639 

medioZitf.  639 
poplitea,  632 
princepe  ceroids,  557 
AoUucie,  640 
poUids,  595 
profunda  brachii,  591 
femoris,  629 
penis,  620 
pudenda  externa  profunda,  629 
superficialis,  629 
interna,  617 
pulmonalia,  543 
ramus  dexter,  545 
sinister,  545 
mdiaZie,  592 

rami  miiscuZares,  594 

perforantes,  695 
ramtts  carpetM  dorsalis,  594 
votaris,  594 
volaris  superficialis,  594 
recurrens  raaicUis,  594 
tilnalis  anterior,  635 
posterior,  635 
recurrentes  ulnaris  anterior,  596 

posterior,  596 
sacralis  lateralis,  621 

media,  613 
sphenopalatina,  562 
spinalis  anterior,  579 

posterior,  579 
stemocleidomastoidea,  556 
stylomastoidea,  557 
8u5ctaria,  575 
eu6tin^uaZi8,  553 
submenlalis,  555 
eubecapuZarie,  588 
supraorbitalis,  569 
tareea  lateralis,  637 
temporalis  media,  558 
superficialis,  558 


Arteria    temporalis    superficialis, 
rami    auriciUares    ante- 
riores,  559 
ramus  frontalis,  559 
parietalis,  559 
thoraccUis  lateralis,  588 

suprema,  587 
thoracoacromialis,  588 
thyreoidea  ima,  549 
inferior,  581 

rami  asophagei,  581 
tracheales,  581 
superior,  552 

ramtis  cricothyreoideus,  552 
hyoideus,  552 
etemoctetdomoetoideue, 
552 
ti&ioZis  anterio^r,  634 

rami  muscuZares,  635 
posterior,  637 

rami  calcanei  mediates,  639 
ramus  communicans,  639 
transversa  colli,  582 

ramus  asceTidens,  582 
descendens,  582 
faciei,  558 
scamito,  582 
tj^panica  anterior,  560 

inferior,  558 
uZnaris,  595 

rami  musculares,  598 
ramus  carpeus  dorsalis,  598 
votarfs,  598 
volaris  profundus,  598 
uretAro/is,  619 
uterina,  615 
vo{Knatis,  616 
vertebralis,  578 
rami  spinales,  579 
ramus  menin^^eus,  579 
vesicatis  inferior,  615 
media/is,  615 
superior,  615 
voZaris  indicis  radialis,  595 
ArtericB  bronchioles,  600 
ciliares,  571 
digitales  volares  communes,  598 

proprue,  598 
gastriccB  breves,  606 
{^enu  inferiores,  633 

superiores,  633 
Uiaca  communes,  613 
inter coetales,  600 
intestinales,  Off! 
lumbales,  612 
metacarpecB  volares,  595 
metatarsecB  plantares,  640 
cesophagem,  600 
ovaricae,  611 

palpebrales  medieUes,  570 
phrenicoB  inferiores,  612 
propricB  renales,  1223 
recta,  m4 
reflates,  olO 
sigmoidece,  610 
spermaticce  interna,  611 
suprarenales  media,  610 
surates,  633. 
tarsecB  mediates,  637 
tunica  adventitia,  499 
intima,  498 
media,  498 
Arterial  mesocardium,  526 
Arterioles,  497 

Artery    or    Arteries,    abdominal 
aorta,  602 
accessory  pudendal,  618 

meningeal,  561 
acromiothoracic,  588 
alveolar,  561 
anastomoses  of,  543 
anastomotic  branch  of  inferior 

gluteal,  620 
anastomotica   magna,   of   bra- 
chial, 592 


Jtery  or  Arteries.  anutomoUca 

Artery  or  Arteries,   infsnor  epi- 

masiiiiorfemorel, 631 

lips.  555 

gastric.  623 

Bnsular,  556 

of  stomach,  603 

genicular.  633 

BPtCTiot  cerebral.  571 

of  (jnrpus  cavemomm.   penis, 

■luteal.  620 

bemorrhoidal,  819 

choroidal.  574 

620 

c-ili«ry.  671 

Ubial.  555 

laryngeal,  681 

cricothyroid.  552 

inferior  cerebellar,  5N0 

cysUc,  603 

phrenic,  612 

spinal,  579 

epigastric.  023 

profunda.  591 

Ubial,  634 

external  pudendal,  629 

thyroid,  581 

tympanir,  560 

iliac  circumflex,  633 

tyropsnic.  558 

palmar  arch,  595 

ot  penis.  617 

aorta.  545 

plantar,  637 

infraorbital.  563 

arch  of,  547 

volar  branch  of  ulnar,  598 

uoeDding.  545 

dental,  in/erior.  561 

intercostal,  600,  601 

deKendinn,  698 

posterior.  562 

branchee  of  inlemsl  rnim- 

tlwi»ric,  598 

mary,  583 

brsnch  of  occipital,  557 

highest.  585 

arcuate,  037 

superior.  5SS 

articular,  633 

paUtine,  502 

disital,  foot,  640 
hand.  598 

istoraal  audiboti-.  5S0.  lO 
carotid,  566 

paUtine.  555 

pharyngeal.  567 

volar.  598 

iliac,  814 

auditory.  6M0 

mammary,  583 

interiuil.  560 

dorsal  carpal  of  radial.  594 

maxillary,  559 

of  ulnar.  598 

deep.S60 

plantar.  039 

ol  occipital,  567 

metacarpal,  594 

pudendal  or  pudic,  617 

poalerior,  557 
ainiary.  5H6 

nasal,  571 

q«nnatic.  611 

of  poiiis,  020 
dorsales  UnipuB,  653 
domalia  halTueia,  837 

aiyBOB,  of  knee.  633 

common.  596 

of  vBidiia,  618 

dorsal.  596 

basilar,  5»0 

pedia,  636 

palmar.  595 

brachial,  5^40 

«;apulse.  588 

posterior.  696 

brachiocephalic.  548 

nf  ductus  deferens,  615 

volar.  596 

of  brain.  574 

epigastric,  deep  or  inferior,  623 

intestinal.  607 

bronchial.  600.  1100 

labial.  555 

buccal.  561 

superior,  585 
OBopbaseal,  of  aorta.  600 
of  inferior  thyroid.  581 

of  labyrinth,  1059 

buccinaWr.  5C1 

lacrimal,  569 

bulbar,  580 

laryngeal,  inferior.  581 

calcaneal.  63s,  639 

superior,  552 

capsular,  middle,  610 

external  carotid,  551 

lateral  calcaneal.  63S 

carolicoiym panic,  568 

iliac.  622 

carotid,  common.  649 

maxillary.  553 

nasal,  556 

external,  551 

plantar.  639 

palpebral.  569 

internal,  506 

pudendal.  629 

^1^.621 

carpal,  dorsiU,  594 

facial,  553 

tarsal.  637 

radial.  ,'>94 

tranai-erae,  558 

left  colic,  610 

ulnar,  59^ 

femoral.  623 

gastrir,  603 

volar,  594,  598 

fibuUr.  636 

lienal.  605 

cecal,  of  ik-K«lic,  607 

frontal.  570 

Ungual.  553 
deep,  553 

central,  of  reUna,  571.  1018 

cerebellar.  580 

gaatric.  603,  604.  (iOO 

long  ciliary,  571 
thoracic.  586 

cerebral,  anterior,  571 

gaatroduodenaf,  0O4 

middle.  572 

gastroepiploic,  601,  606 

of  tower  extrenuty,  623 

posterior,  5  SO 

lumbar,  612 

interna].  639 
mamtnan-.  internal.  583 
maaselenc.  561 
maxillan',  external.  553 

intsrnal,  559 
medul  palpebral.  570 

f  mm  internal  mammary,  5»3 
meaidural,  500 

meningeal,  accUBny.  561 

middle.  560 

of  occipital,  557 

Bcuall.  561 

of  vertebral.  579 

superior.  606 

metatarsal.  037 

genicular.  633 

^ 
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Artery  or  Arteries,  middle  hemor- 
rhoida],  615 

meningea],  560 

sacral,  612 
mode  of  division  of,  543 

of  origin  of  branches,  543 
musculoiDhrenic,  583 
mylohyoid,  561 
nasal,  571 

dorsal,  571 

lateral,  556 
nasopalatine,  562 
nerves  of,  499 
obturator,  616 
occipital,  556 
ophthalmic,  568 
ovarian,  611 
palatine,  ascending,  555 

of  ascending  pharyngeal,  557 

descending,  562 
palmar  arch,  deep,  595 

superficial,  598 
palpe*bra],  569,  570 

internal,  570 
pancreatic,  of  lienal,  606 
pancreaticoduodenal,  605 
parvidural,  561 
perforating,  of  foot,  640 

of  hand,  595 

of  internal  mammary,  584 

of  thi^^h,  631 
pericardiacophrenic,  584 
pericardial,  584,  600 
perineal,  619 

superficial,  619 
peroneal,  638 

anterior,  638 
pharyngeal,  ascending,  557 

of  internal  maxillary,  562 
phrenic,  inferior,  612 

superior,  601 
plantar,  deep,  637 

lateral  (external),  639 

medial  (internal),  639 

metatanal,  640 
pontine,  580 
popliteal,  632 
posterior  auricular,  557 

cerebral,  580 

communicating,  573 

humeral  circumflex,  589 

inferior  cerebellar,  680 

meningesd,    from    vertebral, 
579 

scapular.  582 

scrotal,  619 

superior  alveolar,  562 

tibial,  637 
postero-medial  ganglionic,  574, 

581 
pnnceps  cerx-icis,  557 

pollicis,  595 
profunda,  591 

brachii,  591 

cervicalis,  585 

femoris,  629 

linguse,  553 

superior,  591 
of  pterygoid  canal,  562,  568 
pudendal,  external,  629 

internal,  617 
in  female,  620 
in  male,  617 
pudic,  external,  629 

internal,  617 
pulmonary,  543 
pyloric,  604 
radial,  592 

recurrent,  594 
radialis  indicis,  595 
ranine,  553  * 

recurrent,  of  hand,  595 

interosseous,  597 

radial,  594 

tibial,  635 


AVtery    or    Arteries,    recurrent 

mnar,  596 
renal,  610 
right  colic,  609 

gastric,  604 

gastroepiploic,  606 
sacral,  lateral,  621 

middle,  613 
scapular  circumflex,  58S 

posterior,  582 

transverse,  582 
sciatic,  620 
scrotal,  posterior,  619 
sheaths  of,  499 
short  ciliary,  571 

gastric,  606 
sigmoid,  610 
spermatic,  611 

external,  623 

internal,  611 
sphenopalatine,  562 
spinal,  579 
splenic,  605 

sternocleidomastoid,  552,  556 
stemomastoid,  552,  556 
striate,  573 
structure  of,  498 
stylomastoid,  557 
subclavian,  575 
subcostal,  601 
sublingual,  553 
submaxillary,  ^55 
submentid,  555 
subscapular,  588 
superficial  cervical,  582 

epigastric,  629 

external  pudendal,  629 

iUac  circumflex,  629 

palmar  arch,  598 

temporal,  558 

volar,  594 
arch,  598 
superior  articular,  of  knee,  633 

cerebellar,  580 

3>igastric,  585 
uteal,  622 

hemorrhoidal,  610 

intercostal,  585 

labial,  555 

laryngeal,  552 

mesenteric,  606 

phrenic,  601 

profunda,  591 

thoracic,  587 

thyroid,  652 

tjnoapanic,  561 

idnar  collateral,  591 

vesical,  615 
superhyoid,  553 
supraorbital,  569 
suprarenal,  610,  612 
suprascapular,  582 
sural,  633 

systemic  distribution  of,  643 
tarsal,  637 
temporal,  558 

deep,  561 

middle,  558 

superficial,  558 
thoracic,  587,  588 

aorta,  598 

axis,  588 

highest,  587 

lateral,  588 

superior,  587 
thoracoacromial,  588 
thyreoidea  ima,  649 
thyrocervical  trunk,  681 
thyroid  axis,  581 

inferior,  681 

superior,  552 
tibial,  anterior,  634 

posterior,  637 

recurrent.  635 
tonsillar,  566 


Artery    or   Arteries,    transversa 

colli,  582 
transverse  cervical,  682 

facial,  658 

perineal,  619 

scapular,  682 
transversalis  colli,  682 
of  trunk,  698 
tympanic,  668,  560 
\;dnar,  596 

recurrent,  596 
umbilical,  in  fetus,  640 
of  upper  extremity,  576 
urethral,  619 
of  urethral  bulb,  619 
uterine,  615 
vaginal,  616 
vasa  aberrantia,  590 

brevia,  606 

intestini  tenuis,  607 
vertebral,  578 
vesical,  616 
vestibular,  1059 
Vidian,  662.  668 
volar  arch,  deep,  595 
superficial,  598 

carpal,  694 

digital,  common,  698 

interosseous,  596 

metacarpal,  696 

proper,  598 
volaris  incUcis  radialis,  695 
Arthrodia,  286 
Articular  arteries,  633 
capsules,  279 
cartilage,  282 

disk  of  acromioclavicular  joint, 
315 

of  distal  radioulnar  joint,  325 

of  sternoclavicular  joint,  314 

of  temporomandibular  joint, 
258 
lamella  of  bone,  279 
meniscus,  298 
processes  of  vertebra,  96 
tubercle  of  temporal  bone,  139, 

180 
Articulatio  acromiadancularia,  315 
atlant4>epi8trophica,  292 
calcaneocuboidea,  354 
coxcB,  333 
cubiti,  321 

(mn^oriaviculariSt  366 
eUipaoidea,  286 
genu,  339 
humeri,  317 
mandibulariSf  297 
radiocarpea,  327 
radioulnaris,  324 

distcUis,  325 

proximalia,  324 
iocroUiaca,  306 
seUaris,  286 
atemoclavicularis,  313 
ialocalcanea,  352 
ialocalcaneonavicularis,  353 
talocruraliSj  349 
tibiofiimlaris,  348 
trockaidea,  285 
Articulation  or  Articulations,  279 
acromioclavicular,  315 
amphiarthroses,  285 
of  ankle,  349 
atlantooccipital,  295 
of  atlas  with  axis  or  epistro- 
pheus, 292 

with,  occipital  bone,  295 
calcaneocuboid,  354 
of  calcaneus  and  astragalus,  352 

with  the  cuboid,  354 
carpometacarpal,  330 
of  carpus,  328 
of  cartilages  of  ribs  with  each 

other,  304 
classification  of,  284 
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of  the  posterior  tibial  artfli7  becomes  evident  near  the  lower  end  of  the  back  of  the 
tibia,  and  is  easily  detected  behind  the  medial  malleolus. 

Veins.— By  compressing  the  proximal  trunks,  the  venous  arch  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  together  with  the  great  and  small  saphenous  veins  leading  from  it  (see 
page  669),  are  rendered  visible, 

Herres. — The  only  nerve  of  the  lower  extremity  which  can  be  located  by  palpa- 
tion is  the  common  peroneal  as  it  winds  around  the  lateral  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
fibula. 

8X7XFACE  MABEIN08   OF   THE  LOWEB  EXTBEBOTT. 

Bonr  Laodmarks. — The  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  is  at  the  level  of  the  sacral 
promontory— the  posterior  at  the  level  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  second  sacral 
vertebra.  A  horizontal  line  through  the  highest  points  of  the  iliac  crests  passes 
also  through  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourQi  lumbar  vertebra,  while,  as  already 
pointed  out  (page  1315),  the  transtubercular  plane  through  the  tubercles  on  the 
iliac  crests  cuts  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  The  upper  margin  of  the 
greater  sciatic  notch  is  opposite  the  spinous  process  of  the  third  sacra!  vertebra, 
and  slightly  below  this  level  is  the  posterior  inferior  iliac  spine.  The  surface  mark- 
ings of  the  posterior  inferior  iliac  spine  and  the  ischial  spine  are  both  situated  in  a 
line  which  joins  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  outer  part  of  the  ischial 
tubwosity;  the  posterior  inferior  spine  is  5  cm.  and  the  ischial  spine  10  cm.  below 
the  posterior  superior  spine;  the  ischial  spine  is  opposite  the  first  piece  of  the 
coccyx. 

With  the  body  in  the  erect  posture  the  line  joining  the  pubic  tubercle  to  the  top 
of  the  greater  trochanter  is  practically  horizontal;  the  middle  of  this  line  overiies 
the  acetabulum  and  the  head  of  the  femur. 


Baemuberoui  ligi 
SacnupiTum* 


A  line  used  for  clinical  purposes  is  that  of  Nelaton  (Fig.  1243),  which  is  drawn 
from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  ischial 
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SURFACE  MARKINGS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY  ^M5 

tuberosity;  it  crosses  the  center  of.  the  acetabulum  and  the  upper  border  of  the 
greater  trochanter.  Another  surface  marking  of  clinical  importance  is  Bryant's 
triangle,  which  is  mapped  out  thus:  a  line  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
to  the  top  of  the  greater  trochanter  forms  the  base  of  the  triangle;  its  sides  are 
formed  respectively  by  a  horizontal  line  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and 
a  vertical  line  from  the  top  of  the  greater  trochanter. 

Articulations. — ^The  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  overlies  the  center  of  the  sacro- 
iliac articulations. 

The  hip- joint  may  be  indicated,  as  described  above,  by  the  center  of  a  horizontal 
line  from  the  pubic  tubercle  to  the  top  of  the  greater  trochanter;  or  more  generally, 
it  is  below  and  slightly  lateral  to  the  middle  of  the  inguinal  ligament.  The  knee-joint 
is  superficial  and  requires  no  surface  marking.  The  level  of  the  ankle-joint  is  that 
of  a  transverse  line  about  1  cm.  above  the  level  of  the  tip  of  the  medial  malleolus. 
If  the  foot  be  forcibly  extended,  the  head  of  the  talus  appears  as  a  rounded  promi- 
nence on  the  medial  side  of  the  dorsum;  just  in  front  of  this  prominence  and  behind 
the  tuberosity  of  the  navicular  is  the  talonavicular  joint.  The  calcaneocuboid  joint 
is  situated  midway  between  the  lateral  malleolus  and  the  prominent  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone;  the  line  indicating  it  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  talonavicular 
joint.  The  line  of  the  fifth  tarsometatarsal  joint  is  very  oblique;  it  starts  from  the 
projection  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  if  continued  would  pass 
through  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal.  The  lines  of  the  fourth  and  third  tarso- 
metatarsal joints  are  less  oblique.  The  first  tarsometatarsal  joint  corresponds  to  a 
groove  which  can  be  felt  by  making  firm  pressure  on  the  medial  border  of  the  foot 
2.5  cm.  in  front  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  navicular  bone;  the  position  of  the  second 
tarsometatarsal  joint  is  1.25  cm.  behind  this.  The  metatarsophalaaireal  joints  are 
about  2.5  cm.  behind  the  webs  of  the  corresponding  toes. 

Muscles. — None  of  the  muscles  require  any  special  surface  lines  to  indicate 
them,  but  there  are  three  intermuscular  spaces  which  occasionally  require  defini- 
tion, viz.,  the  femoral  triangle,  the  adductor  canal,  and  the  popliteal  fossa. 

The  femoral  triangle  is  bounded  above  by  the  inguinal  ligament,  laterally  by  the 
medial  border  of  Sartorius,  and  medially  by  the  medial  border  of  Adductor  longus. 
In  the  triangle  is  the  fossa  ovalis,  through  which  the  great  saphenous  vein  dips  to 
join  the  femoral;  the  center  of  this  fossa  is  about  4  cm.  below  and  lateral  to  the 
pubic  tubercle,  its  vertical  diameter  measures  about  4  cm.  and  its  transverse  about 
1.5  cm.    The  femoral  ring  is  about  1.25  cm.  lateral  to  the  pubic  tubercle. 

The  adductor  canal  occupies  the  medial  part  of  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh;  it 
begins  at  the  apex  of  the  femoral  triangle  and  lies  deep  to  the  vertical  part  of 
Sartorius.  The  popliteal  fossa  is  bounded:  above  and  medially  by  the  tendons 
of  Semimembranosus  and  Semitendinosus,*^  above  and  laterally  by  the  tendon  of 
Biceps  femoris;  below  and  medially  by  the  medial  head  of  Gastrocnemius;  below 
and  laterally  by  the  lateral  head  of  Gastrocnemius  and  the  Plantaris. 

Mucous  Sheaths. — ^The  positions  of  the  mucous  sheaths  around  the  tendons 
about  the  ankle-joints  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  Figs.  1241,  1242  (see  also  page 
489). 

Arteries. — ^The  points  of  emergence  of  the  three  main  arteries  on  the  buttock, 
viz.,  the  superior  and  inferior  gluteals  and  the  internal  pudendal,  may  be  indicated 
in  the  following  manner  (Fig.  1244).  With  the  femur  slightly  flexed  and  rotated 
inward,  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  posterior  supe- 
rior angle  of  the  greater  trochanter;  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  superior  gluteal 
artery  from  the  upper  part  of  the  greater  sciatic  foramen  corresponds  to  the  junction 
of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  this  line.  A  second  line  is  drawn  from  the  poste- 
rior superior  iliac  spine  to  the  outer  part  of  the  ischial  tuberosity;  the  junction 
of  its  lower  with  its  middle  third  marks  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  inferior 
gluteal  and  internal  pudendal  arteries  from  the  lower  part  of  the  greater  sciatic 

So 
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Cerebral  hemispheres,  borders  of, 
818 
development  of,  744 
fibers  of,  associatioD,  843 
•commissural,  843 
projection,  843 
transverse,  843 
fissures  of,  819 
gray  substance  of,  845 
fOrri  of,  821 
interior  of,  827 
lobes  of,  821,  822 
localisation  of,  849 
nerves,    881.      See    Cranial 

nerves, 
poles  of,  818 
structure  of,  842 
sulci  of,  819,  820,  821 
surfaces  of,  818 
white  substance  of,  842 
peduncles,  800 

structure  of,  800 
veins,  652 

ventricles,  797,  815,  829 
Cerebrospinal  fasciculus,  759,  760 
fibers  of  internal  capsule,  836 
fluid,  880 
Ceruminous  glands,  1037 
Cervical  artery,  ascending,  581 
deep,  585 
superficial,  582 
transverse,  582 
branch  of  facial  nerve,  905 
cardiac  nerves,  912 
enlargement  of  medulla  spin- 

aUs,  752 
fascia,  388 

-flexure  of  embryonic  brain,  131 
ganglion,  978, 979,  980 
lymph  glands,  697 
muscles,  lateral,  388 
nerve,  cutaneous  or  transverse, 
927 
of  facial,  905 
nerveS)  921 
divisions  of,  anterior,  925 
posterior,  921 
pleura,  1088 
plexus,  925 

branches  of,  926.  927 
portion  of  sympathetic,  978 
rib,  102,  128 
veins,  651 
vertebra,  97 
Cervicalis  ascendens  muscle,  399 
Cervix  tUerit  1259 

portio  supraoaoinalUt  1259 
vaginalis,  1260 
of  Uterus,  1259 
Chambers  of  eye,  1012 
Check  ligaments,  296 

of  eye,  1024 
Cheeks,  1112 
Chest,  117 
Chiasma,  optic,  814,  883 

oplicum,  814,  883 
Chiasmatic  groove,  147,  190 
Choans,  180,  196,  994 
Chondrin,  282 
Chondrocranium,  84 
Chondro-epitrochlearis       muscle, 

437 
Chondroglossus  muscle,  1130 
Chondromucoid,  282 
Chondrostemal  ligament,  302 

intra-articular,  303 
Chondroxiphoid  ligaments,  304 
Chorda  obliqua,  325 

tympani  nerve,  904 
Chordae  iendinew  [left   ventricle), 
535 
(right  ventricle],  532 
Willisi,  655 
Chordal  furrow,  52 

portion  of  base  of  skull,  84 


Chorioidea,  1009 

lamina  choriocapiUariSf  1010 
vasculosa,  1010 
Chorion,  60 

frondosum,  62 

leeve.  61 
Chorionic  villi,  60 
Choroid  artery,  574 

coat  of  eyeball,  1009 
structure  of,  1010 

plexuses  of  fourth  ventricle,  798 
of  lateral  ventricle,  840 
of  third  ventricle,  815 

vein,  653 
Choroidal  artery,  anterior,  574 
posterior,  581 

fissure,  841.  1002 
Chromaffin  cells,  1277 
Chromaphil  and  cortical  systems, 
1277 
development  of,  1277 
Chromatin,  36 
Chromatolysis,  724 
Chron^osomes,  37 
Chyle,  683 

Chylif erous  vessels,  683 
Caia,  1025 
Ciliaris  muscle,  1010 
Ciliary  arteries,  571 

body,  1010 

ganglion,  888 

glands,  1025 

muscle,  1011 

nerves,  888 

processes,  1010 
Cingulate  gj^rus,  825 

sulcus,  820 
Cingulum  of  cerebral  hemisphere, 
843 

of  teeth,  1116 
Circle,  arterial,  of  Willis,  574 
Circular  folds  of  small  intestine, 
1173 

sinus,  659 

sulcus,  821,  825 
Circulating  fluids,  503 
Circulation  of  blood  in  adult,  497 

in  fetus,  540 
CircuitM  arterionta  major,  1014 
minor,  1014 

major  [iris],  571.  1014 

minor  [iris],  571,  1014 

venosiu  [mamma],  1268 
Circumduction,  286 
Circumferential  fibrocartilage,  282 
Circumflex  arteries,  femoral,  630 
humeral,  589 

nerve,  934 
Circuminsular  fissure,  821 
Circum vallate  papills,  1126 
Cistema  basalist  876 

ehyli,  691 

cerebellomeduUaria,  876 

chiaamatis,  877    ' 

foaacB  cerebri  lateralis,  877 

inter peduncularis,  876 

magna,  876 

pontis,  876 

venoe  magnce  cerebri,  877 
Cisternae  subarachnoid,  876 

suharachnoidales,  876 
Clarke's  column,  758 
Clasmatoc^'tes,  377 
Claudius,  cells  of,  1058 
Claustrum,  835 
Clava,  774 
Clavicle,  200 

ossification  of,  202 

peculiarities  of,  in  sexes,  202 

structure  of,  202 

surface  anatomy  of,  1326 
Clavicula,  200 
Clavipectoral  fascia,  437 
Cleft  palate,  199 
Cleidohyoideus  muscle,  393 


'  Clinging  fibers  of  cerebellum,  796 
Clinoid  processes,  anterior,  151, 
190 
middle,  147.  190 
posterior,  147.  190 
Clitoris,  1266 

frenulum  of.  1266 

glans  of.  1266 

nerves  of,  968 

prepuce  of,  1266 
Clivus  of  sphenoid,  148 

monticuli  of  cerebellum,  790 
*  Cloaca,  ectodermal,  1109 

entodermal,  1109 

pelvic  portion  of,  1212 

phallic  portion  of,  1213 

vesicourethral  portion  of,  1212 
Cloacalduct.  1109 

membrane,  1109 

tubercle,  1213 
Cloc^uet,  lymph  gland  of,  703 
Closing  membranes,  65 
Coarctation  of  aorta,  547 
Coccygeal  arteries,  620 

body,  1281 

oomua,  111 

gland,  1281 

nerve,  division  of,  anterior.  957 
posterior.  925 

plexus,  968 
Coccygeus  muscle,  424 
actions  of,  424 
nerves  of,  424 
Coccyx,  111 

ossification  of,  114 
Cochlea.  1050 

aqueduct  of,  144.  181 

cupula  of,  1050,  1051 

hamulus  tamiruB  spiralis,  1051 

helicotrema  of,  1051 

modiolus  of,  1050 

scale  of,  1051 

spiral  canal  of,  1051 
lamina  of,  1051 

vessels  of,  1059 
Cochlear  artery,  1059 

nerve,  906,  1059 

composition  and  central  con- 
nections of,  857 

nuclei,  788,  906 

root  of  acoustic  nen.'^e,  906 
Cochleariform  process,  145,  1042 
Cog-tooth  of  malleus,  1044 
Cohnheimi  areas  of,  374 
Colic  arteries  of  ileocolic,  609 
left,  610 
middle,  609 
right,  609 

flexures,  right  and  left,  1180 

impression,  1189 

valve,  1179 
Collar  bone,  200 
Collateral  circulation,  543 

eminence,  833 

fissure.  820 

ganglia,  977 
Collecting  tubes  of  kidney,  1223 
Colles.  fascia  of.  235,  409,  426 
CoUiculi,  inferior,  805.  806 

superior,  805,  806 
Colliculus  of  arytenoid  cartilage. 
1075 

facialis,  799 

inferior,  806 

nervi  optid,  1015 

superior,  806 
CoUum  anatomieum,  209 

femoris,  243 

maUei,  1044 

tali,  269 
Coloboma,  1002 
Colon,  1180 

ascendens,  1180 

ascending,  1180 

descendens,  1181 
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Colon,  descending,  1181 
iliac,  1182 

left  or  splenic  fiexure  of,  1181 
pelvic,  1182 

right  or  hepatic  flexure  of,  1180 
sigmoid,  1182 
siomoideum,  1182 
structure  of,  1184 
tela  8iibmitco9at  1186 
transverse,  1180 
iranaversunif  1180 
tunica  mttcosa,  1186 
miisctUariSt  1185 
aerosa,  1184 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  1187 
Colored  lines  of  Retzius,  1120 

or  red  corpuscles,  503 
Colorless  corpuscles,  504 
Colostrum  corpuscles,  1268 
Columna  anterior  [medulla  spin- 
alis], 753 
fomicis,  838 

lateralis  [medulla  spincdis],  753 
nasi,  992 

posterior  [medulla  spinalis],  753 
vertebralist  96 
ColumncB  camece,  532 
Columns  of  Clarke,  758 
of  fornix,  838 
of  medulla  spinalis,  756,  757, 

758 
rectal,  of  Morgagni,  1185 
renal.  1221 
of  vagina,  1264 
vertebral,  96,  114 
Comes  nervi  phrenici,  584 
Comitans  nervi  isckiadiei,  620 
Comma-shaped  fasciculus,  764 
Commissura     laborium     anterior, 
1265 
palpebrarum  kUeralis,  1025 
medialis,  1025 
Conmiissural   fibers   of    cerebral 

hemispheres,  843 
Commissure  of  brain,  809 
anterior,  747,  840 
middle  or  gray,  809 
posterior,  743,  812 
of  corpus  callosum,  747 
habenular,  $12 
hippocampal,  838,  869 
of  Gudden,  814 
of  labia  majora,  1265 
of    medulla   spinalis,    anterior 
and  posterior  gray,  754 
anterior  white,  752 
optic,  814 
Conunissures,  palpebral,  1025 
Common  bile  duct,  1198 
l^phatics  of,  711 
carotid  artery,   549 
dental  germ,  1122 
iliac  arteries,  613 
glands,  704 
veins,  677 
integument,  1062 
interosseous  artery.  596 
peroneal  nerve,  694 
Communicans  fibularis  nerve,  694 

tibialis  nerve,  962 
Communicantes  cervicales  nerves, 

928 
Communicating  artery,  anterior, 
571 
from  dorsalis  pedis,  637 
j;>o8terioF,  573 
Compact  tissue  of  bone,  86 
Comparison  of  bones  of  hand  and 

foot.  276 
Complexus  muscle,  400 
Composition  and  central  connec-  i 
tions  of  cranial  nerves, 
855 
of  spinal  nerves,  849 
Compressor  naris  muscle,  382 


Concha  of  auricula,  1034 

nasal,  inferior,  169 

articulations  of,  170 
ossiffication  of,  170 
middle,  156 
superior,  156 

nasalis  inferi&r,  169 
Conchs,  sphenoidal,  152 

sj^ienoidcUes,  152 
Conchal  crest,  160,  167 
Condyle  of  mandible,  174 
Condyles  of  femur,  247 

occipital,  131 

of  tibia,  256 
Condyloid  articulation,  286 

canal,  131 

foramen,  anterior,  131 

fossa,  131,  181 

process  of  mandible,  174 
Cone  of  attraction,  45 

bipolars  of  retina,  1017 

granules  of  retina,  1017 

of  origin  of  axon,  724 
Cones  of  retina,  1017 
Confluence  of  sinuses,  131,  658 
Conflurens  sinuum,  658 
Coni  vasculosis  1244 
Conical  papillae,  1127 
Conjoined    tendon    of    internal 

oblique       and       transversalis 

muscles,  414 
Conjugate  diaipeter  of  pelvis,  239 
Conjunctiva,  1026 
Connecting  fibrocartilages,  282 
Connective  tissue.extraperitoneal. 

418 
Conoid  ligament,  315 

tubercle,  200 
Con8triction,duodenopyloric,  1 162 
Constrictor  muscles,  1142 

pharyngis  inferior  muscle,  1 142 
medius  muscle,  1143 
superior  muscle,  1143 

urethrffi  muscle,  429,  431 
Conus  arteriosus,  531 

elasticus  parsoix],  1078 

medullans,  749 
Convoluted  tubes  of  kidney,  1223 
Convolution,  callosal,  825 

frontal,  ascending,  821 

occipitotemporal,  823 

parietal,  ascending,  823 
Cooper,  ligament  of,  412 
Copula,  1103 
Cor,  626 

Coracoacromial  ligament,  316 
Coracobrachialis  muscle,  443 
actions  of,  444 
nerves  of,  444 
variations  of,  '443 
Coracoclavicular  fascia,  437 
Coracohumeral  ligament,  317 
Coracoid  process,  207 

tuberosity,  200 
Cord,  gangUated,  976 

spermatic,  1239 

spinal,  749 

umbilical,  57 

vocal,  false,  1079 
inferior,  1080 
superior,  1079 
true,  1080 
Corium  or  cutis  vera,  1065 

layers  of,  1065 

stratum  papillare,  1065 
reticulare,  1065 
Cornea,  1006 

structure  of,  1007 
Corneal  corpuscles,  1008 

endothelium,  1009 

epithelium,  1007 

spaces,  1008 
Comiculate  cartilages,  1075 
Comu  anterius,  830 

inferior,  831 


Cornu  of  medulla  spinalis,  753 

posteriuSt  831 
Cornua  of  coccsrx,  111 
of  hyoid  bone,  178 
of  lateral  ventricles,  830,  831 
majora  \os  kyoide^,  178 
minora  [os  hyoidei],  178 
of  sacrum,  108 

of  thyroid  cartilage,  1073,  1074 
Cornucopia  of  Bochdalek,  798 
Corona  glondis,  1249 
radiala  [brain],  837 

[ovum],  40 
Coronal  suture,  178,  ,183 
Coronary  artery  of  heart,  540 
peculianties  of,  547 

of  lips,  555 

of  stomach,  603 
ligament  of  liver,  1150 
ligaments  of  knee,  343 
plexuses,  985,  987 
sinus,  642 

opening  of,  530 
sulcus  of  heart,  526 
veins,  642 

of  stomach,  682 
Coronoid  fossa,  212 

process  of  mandible,  174 

of  ulna,  214 
Corpora  cavernosa  ditoridis,  1266 

penis,  1248 
bulbs  of,  1248 
crura  of,  1248 
mammillaria,  813 
quadrigemina,  805 

brachia  of,  805,  806 

structure  of,  806 
Corpus  albicantia,  813 
Aranlii,  533 
callosum,  818,  828 

development  of,  747 

genu  of,  828 

peduncle  of,  827 

rostrum  of,  828 

splenium  of,  828 
cavemosum,  artery  to,  620 

uretkrw;  1247 
caiare,  1010 
femoris,  246 
fibulae,  260 
fomicis,  838 
geniculatum  laterale,  811 

mediale,  811 
Highmori,  1243 
humeri,  209 
incudis,  1044 
kUeum,  1256 
maxillcB,  158 
OSS,  hyoidei,  177 

ilii,  231 

ischii,  234 

pubis,  2S5 
pancreatis,  1201 
paptilare  [corium],  1065 
penis,  1249 
pineale,  812 
radii,  219 
sphenoidale,  147 
sponfjiosum,  1248 
stemi,  120 
striatum,  833 

vein  of,  838 
subthcUamicum,  812 
tali,  267 
tibicp,  257 
ulnce,  215 
uteri,  1259 
vertebra,  96 
vitreum,  1018 
Corpuscles,  colored,  503 

development  of,  505 
colorless,  504 
genital.  1060 

of  Golgi  and  Mazzoni,  1061 
of  Grandry,  1060 
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Cofpuscles  of  Haasall,  1274 
of  Herbst,  1061 
Pacinian,  1060 
of  Ruffini.  1061 

of     Wagner     and      Meiasner, 
1061 
Comigator  cutiB  ani  muscle,  425 
muscle,  381 
actions  of,  381 
nerves  of,  381 
Buperciiii  muscle,  381 
Cortex  of  cerebellum,  794 

of  cerebrum  845 
Corti,  ganglion  of,  1051,  1059 
organs  of,  1056 
piflars  or  rods  of.  1056 
spiral  organ  of,  1056 
tunnel  of,  1057 
Cortical  arches  of  kidney,  1221 
arterial  system  of  brain,  574 
portion    of   suprarenal    gland, 

1280 
substance  of  kidney,  1221 

of  lens,  1020 
visual  center,  882 
Corticostriate  fibers,  835 
CmUb,  123 

Costal  cartilages,  127,  280 
element  or  process,  98 
groove,  124 
pleura,  1088 
tuberosity,  202 
Costocentral  articulation,  299 
Costocervical  trunk,  585 
Costochondral  articulations,  304 
Costoooracoid  ligament,  437 

membrane,  528 
Cortocoracoidcua  muscle,  437 
Costomediastinal  sinus,  1090 
Costostemal  articulations,  302 
Costotransverse  articulations,  300 

ligaments,  302 
Costovertebral  articulations,  299 

ligament,  anterior,  299 
Cotyloid  cavity,  237 
ligament,  237,  436 
Covering  bones.  85 
Coverings  of  ovum,  40 

of  testes.  1236 
Cowper's  glands,  1213,  1253 
Coxfd  articulation,  333 
movements  of.  338 
muscles  in  relation  to,  338 
Cranial  arachnoid,  876 
bones,  129 
dura  mater,  872 
fossa,  anterior,  190 
middle,  190 
posterior,  190,  192 
nerves,  881 
abducent,  899 
accessory,  913 
acoustic,  905 

composition  and  central  con- 
nections of,  855 
development  of,  748 
facial,  901 

glossopharyngeal,  906 
hypoglossal,  914 
oculomotor,  884 
olfactory,  881 
optic,  8S2 
tracts  of,  804,  805 
trigeminal,  886 
trochlear,  885 
vagus,  910 
pia  mater.  879 
sympathetics,  970 
Craniology,  197 
Craniophiliyngeal  canal,  1277 
Cranium,  128 

bones  of,  128,  129 
breadth  of,  198 
development  of,  S3 
height  of.  198 


\  Cranium,    horizontal    circumfer- 
ence of,  198 
I      length  of,  198 

longitudinal  arc  of,  198 
Cremaater  muscle,  414 
Cremasteric  artery,  623 

fascia,  414 
Crescents  of  Gianuisi,  1136 
Crest  or  Crests,  basilar,  1054 

oonchal,  159,  167 

ethmoidal.  161,  167 

frontal,  136 

of  iUum,  234 

incisor,  163 

infratemporal,  150,  183 

internal  occipital,  131,  193 

intertrochanteric,  246 

lacrimal,  161,  164 

nasal,  163,  167 

neural,  51,736 

obturator,  236 

of  pubis,  236 

of  right  atrium,  529 

sphenoidal,  149 

supramaatoid,  139 

of  Ubia,  257 

of  tubercles  of  humerus,  209 

urethral,  in  female,  1236 
in  male,  1234 
Cribriform  plate  of  ethmoid,  153 
CricoarytflBnoideus  lateralis  mus- 
cle, 1082 

posterior  muscle,  1082 
Cncoarvtenoid  ligament,  1078 

muscles,  1082 
Cricoid  cartilage.  1074 
Cricothyreoideus  muscle,  1081 
Cricothyroid  artery,  552 

ligament,  .middle,  1078 

membrane,  1078 

muscle,  1081 
Cricotracheal  ligament,  1077 
Crista    arcuata    [arytenoid    car- 
tilage], 1075 

colli  coaUr,  123 

falci/ormia,  143 

OaUi,  153 

terminalis  [of  His],  509 

VMtibtUi,  1047 
Crossed  commissural  fibers,  755 

pyramidal  tract,  760 
Crosses  of  Ranvier,  727 
Crown  of  a  tooth,  1117 
Crucial  anastomosis,  630 

ligaments,  342 
Cruciate  crural  ligament,  488 

eminence  of  occipital  bone,  130 

ligament  of  atlas,  295 

ligaments  of  knee,  342 
Crura  cerebri,  800 

of  diaphragm,  405 

of  fornix,  840 

of  penis,  1248 

of  stapes,  1045 

of  subcutaneous  inguinal  ting, 
410 
Crural  arch,  deep,  419 

nerve,  anterior,  955 

septum,  626 

sheath,  625 
Crureus  muscle,  471 
Cms  cerebri,  8()0 

commune  (semicircular  canals], 
1049 

fomicis^  840 

helicis,  1034 

peni$,  1248 
Crusta  or  pes  of  cerebral  peduncle, 
802 

petrosa  of  teeth,  1120 
formation  of,  1120 
Cruveilhier,  glenoid  ligaments  of, 

332  359 
Crypts  of  LieberkQhn,  1174 
Crystalline  lens,  1019 


Crystalline    lens,    cortical    sub- 
stance of.  1020 
development  of,  1002 
nucleus  of,  1020 
Cuboid  bone,  209 
Cuboideonavicular  articulation, 

356 
CtUmen  montiadi  [oerebellum],7S9 
Cuneate  nucleus,  774 

tubercle,  774 
Cuneiform  bone  of  carpus,  225 
of  tarsus,  first,  270 
second,  271 
third,  271 

cartilages,  1075 

tubercle,  1079 
Cuneocuboid  articulation,  357 
Cuneonavicular  articulation,  356 
Cuneus,  823 
Cup,  optic,  1001 
Cupula  of  cochlea,  1051 

of  pleura,  1088 
CuntUura  ventriculi  major,  1162 

minor,  1162 
Curvatures  of  stomach,  1 162 
Curved  lines  of  ilium.  232.  233 
Curves  of  vertebral  column.  lU 
Cushion  of  auditory  tube,  1141 

of  epiglottis,  1076 
Cushions,  endocardial,  512 
Cusps  of  bicuspid  valve,  534 

of  tricuspid  valve,  531 
Cutaneous  ciervical  nerve,  927 

nerve,  external,  953 
internal,  937,  955 

lesser,  937 
middle,  955 
Cuticle,  1062 
CuUcula  denHs,  1123 
Cutis  plate,  80 

vera  or  oorium,  1065 
Cutting  teeth,  1115 
Cuvier,  ducts  of,  520 
Cyde.  cardiac.  538 
Cymba  concha,  1034 
Cystic  artery.  605 

duct,  1198 

vein,  682 
Cyton.  723 
Cjrtoplaam,  35 
Cjrtotrophoblast,  47 


Dacbton,  189,  1198 

Dartos  tunic,  1238 

Darwin,    auricular    tubercle   of, 

1033 
Daughter  chromosomes,  37 
Decidua,  59 

basalis,  60 

capsularis,  60 

parietalis,  60 

placentalis,  60 

stratum  compactum  of,  59 
spongiosum  of,  60 

unidtered  or  boundary  la}*er  of, 
60 
Decidual  cells,  59 
Decussation  of  lemniscus,  i  i  7 

of  optic  nerves,  883 

pjrramidal,  767 

sensory,  777 
Deep  abdominal  ring,  418 

artery  of  penis,  617 

auricular  artery,  560 

cerebral  veins,  653 

cervical  artery,  585 
fascia,  388 
lymph  glands,  697 
vein,  651 

crural  arch,  419 

epigastric  artery,  623 
vein,  672 
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Deep  ezternftl  piidic  artery,  629 

fasda  of  arm,  442 
of  forearm,  445 

femoral  artery,  629. 

iliac  circumflex  vein,  673 

lingual  artery,  553 

mufldes  of  back,  396 

palmar  arch,  595 

peroneal  nerve,  965 

petrosal  nerve,  892 

plantar  artery,  637 

Sylvian  vein,  653 

temporal  arteries,  561 
nerves,  895 

transverse  fascia  of  leg,  483 
Degeneration,  Wallerian,  759 
Deglutition,  1140 
Deiters,  cells  of,  1058 

nucleus  of,  788,  803 
Deltoid  ligament,  350 

muscle,  439 

tuberosity,  211 
Deltoideus  muscle,  439 
actions  of,  440 
nerves  of,  440 
variations  of,  440 
Demilunes  of  Heidenhain,  1136 
Demours,  membrane  of,  1008  ' 
Dendrons  of  nerve  cells,  723 
Derw,  or  odontoid  process  of  axis, 
99 

aero/mtM,  1118 
Dental  artery,  inferior,  561 
posterior,  562 

canaliculi,  1119 

formulae,  1114 

furrow,  1122 

germs,  1122 

lamina,  1122 

nerve,  inferior,  896 

pulp,  1118 

sac,  1123 
Dentate  fissure,  826 

^yrus,  827,  868 

ligament,  880 
Denies,  1112 

canini,  1116 

decidui,  1118 

tnomvi,  1115 

molares,  1118 

pennanerUea,  1115 

prasmolares,  1118 
Dentin,  1119 

formation  of,  1123 

intertubiUar,  1120 

secondary,  1120 
Dentinal  canaliculi,- 1119    . 

fibers,  1119 

matrix,  1119 

sheath  of  Neumann,  1 1 19 

tubules,  1109 
Depressions  for  arachnoid  granu- 
lations. 134 
Depressor  alse  nasi  muscle,  382 

anguli  oris  muscle,  381 

labii  inferioris  muscle,  383 

septi  muscle,  382 
actions  of,  382 
nerves  of,  382 
Dermal  bones,  85 
Dermic  coat  of  hair  follicle,  1076 
Dermis,  1065 

Descemet,  membrane  of,  1008 
Descendens  cervicsJis  nerve,  928 
Descending  aorta,  598 

colon,  1181 

comma-shaped  fasciculus,  764 

oblique  muscle,  409 

palatine  artery,  562 

process  of  lacrimal  bone,  164 

ramus  of  hypoglossal  nerve,  918 
of  ischium,  235 
t)f  OS  pubis,  237 
Descent  of  testis,  1210 
Detrusor  urinee  muscle,  1233 


Deutoplasm,  39 
Development  of  allantois,  54 
of  anmion,  56 
of  anal  canal,  1108 
of  arteries,  515 
of  body  cavities,  72 
of  bone,  86 
of  brain,  736 
of  branchial  or  visceral  arches, 

65 
of  chorion,  60 
of  chromaphil  and  cortical  eys- 

tems,  1277 
of  cranial  nerves,  748 
of  deciduous  teeth,  1122 
of  diencephalon,  742 
of  digestive  tube,  1101 
of  ear,  1029 

of  external  organs  of  genera* 
'    tion.  1213 
of  eye,  1001 
of  face,  67 

of  fetal  membranes,  54 
of  heart,  506 

of  hypophysis  cerebri,  1276 
of  Joints,  283 
of  kidney,  1211 
of  imbs,  71 
of  liver,  1193 
of  lymphatic  system,  768 
of  mammae,  1 101 
of  medulla  spinalis,  749 
of  mouth,  1101 
of  muscles,  371 
of  nervous  system,  733 
of  neural  groove  and  tube,  50 
of  nose,  67 
of  notochord,  52 
of  ovaries,  1207 
of  palate,  70 
'  of  palatine  tonsils,  1103 
of  pancreas,  1202 
of  parathyroid  glands,  1272 
of  permanent  teeth,  1124 
of  pharyngeal  pouches,  65 
of  placenta,  62 
of  primitive  segments,  52 

streak,  47 
of  prostate,  1213 
of  rectum,  1108 
of  respiratory  organs,  1071 
of  ribs,  82 

of  salivary  glands,  1102 
of  skeleton,  80 
of  skin,  1066 
of  skull,  83 
of  spinal  nerves,  735 
of  spleen,  1282 
of  sternum,  83 
of  suprarenal  glands,  1278 
of  teeth,  1121 
of  testis,  1210 
of  thymus,  1273 
of  thyroid  gland,  1270 
of  tongue,  1 102 
of  umbilical  cord,.  57 
of  urethra,  1215 
of  urinary  bladder,  1212 

and  generative  organs,  1205 
of  vascular  system,  505 
of  veins,  518 
of  venous  sinuses  of  dura  mater, 

522 
of  vertebral  column,  80 
of  visceral  arches,  65 
of  yolkHMC,  54 
Diagonal  band  of  Broca,  869 
Diameters  of  pelvis,  239,  240 
Diaphragm,  lymphatic  vessels  of, 

717 
muscles  of,  404 

actions  of,  406 

nerves  of,  406 

variations  of,  406 
pelvic,  420,  1147 


Diaphragm,  urogenital,  428 
Diaphraoma  *elUB,  874 
Diaphragmatic  lymph  glands,  715 
part  of  pelvic  fascia,  421 
pleura,  1088 
suriace  of  heart,  529 
Diarthroses,  285 
Diaster,  37 
Diencephalon,  807 

development  of,  742 
Digastric  fossa,  141 
muscle,  391 
nerve  from  facial,  905 
triangle,  564 
Digastricus  muscle,  391 
actions  of,  393 
nerves  of,  393 
variations  of,  392 
Digestion,  organs  of,  1100 
Digestive  apparatus,  1100 
development  of,  1101 
tube.  1100 
Digital  arteries  of  foot,  640 

from  superficial  volar  arch, 

598 
of  hand, 598 
fossa  of  epididymis,  1242 

of  femur,  244 
nerves  of  lateral  plantar,  963 
of  medial  plantar,  963 
of  median,  938 
of  musculocutaneous,  937 
of  radial,  943 
of  ulnar,  939 
vaginal  ligaments,  449 
veins  of  foot,  669 
of  hand,  660 
Digits,  articulations  of,  333 
Dilatator  naris  anterior  muscle, 
382 
action  of,  382 
nerves  of,  382 
posterior  muscle,  382 
action  of,  382 
nerves  of,  382 
pupillsB  muscle,  1013 
tube  muscle,  1044 
DiploS,  80 

Diploic  veins,  651,  652 
Direct  cerebellar  fasciculus,  758 
tract,  778 

of  Flechsig,  761 
pyramidal  tract,  759 
Discharge  of  ovum,  1256 
Di8cu8  articularis,  298 

prolioerua,  1256 
Disk,  interpubic,  311 

optic,  1015 
Disks,  tactile,  of  Merkel,  1059 
Diverticulutn  ilei,  1172 

Meckel's,  54,  1172 
Divisions  of  bronchi,  1197 

of  cells,  37 
Dobie's  line,  375 
Dogiel,  cells  of,  921 
Dorsal  aortas,  517 
artery  of  penis,  620 
carpal  artery,  of  radial,  594 
^  of  ulnar,  598 
ligament,  458 
cutaneous  nerves,  963,  966 
fissure  of  medulla  oblongata,767 
interossei  muscles,  464,  495 
interosseous  artery,  596 

nerve,  944 
lamina,  735 
mesogastrium,  1103 
metacarpal  arteries,  594 

veins,  663 
nasal  artery  ^  571 
nerve  of  penis,  968 
peripheral  band,  764 
pulmonary  nerves,  913 
scapular  nerve,  932 
spinal  artery,  579 
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Dorsal  veinfi  of  penis,  676 

venoua  arch  of  foot,  669 
net-work  of  hai/d,  660 

vestibular  nucleus,  788 
Dorsalis  haUucis  artery,  637 

linowB  artery^  555 

pedii  arteru,  636 

branches  of,  637 
peculiarities  of,  636 
relations,  636 
surface  markings  of,  1346 

acaptdce  artery^  588 
Dorsoepitrochlearis  bpachii  mus- 
cle, 434 
Dorsomedian  fissure  of  medulla 

oblongata,  767 
Dorsum  ilii^  232 

linguoe,  1125 

nati,  992 

aeUa,  147,  190 

of  tongue,  1125 
Douglas,  pouch  of,  1152 
Drum,  1037 

Duct   or   Ducts,  accessory   pan- 
creatic, 1202 

of  Bartholin,  1136 

of  Bellini,  1223 

of  bulbourethral  glands,  1253 

cloacal.  1109 

common  bile,  1198 

of  Cuvier,  520 

cystic,  1198 

ejaculatory,  1247 

frontonasal,  138 

of  G&rtner,  1255 

hepatic,  1197 

lacrimal,  1028 

lactiferous,  1268 

of  liver,  1197 

lymphatic,  right,  691 

MtiUerian,  1206 

nasolacrimal  or  nasal,  1029 

pancreatic,  1202 

parotid,  1134 

pronephric,  1205 

prostatic,  1253 
orifices  of,  1234 

of  Rivinus,  1136 

of  Santorini.  1202 

semicircular,  1052 

seminal,  1245 

Skene's,  1213 

Stensen's,  1134 

sublingual,  1136 

submaxillary,  1135 

thoracic,  690 

thyroglossal,  1126,  1270 

vitelline,  54 

Wharton's,  1135 

of  Wirsung,  1202 

Wolffian,  1205 
Ductless  glands.  1269 
parathyroids.  1271 
spleen,  1282 
suprarenals,  V27H 
thymus,  1273 
thyroid,  1269 
Ductuli  aberranles  [testis],  1246 

efferentes  [testis],  1244 

/ran«ver«i  [epoophoron],  1255 
Ductus  arteriosus,  540 

choledochus,  119S 

cochlearis,  1054 

cyaticus.  1198 

deferens,  1245 
ampulla  of,  1246 
structure  of,  1246 

ejaculatorii,  1247 

endolymphaticus,  1048,  1052 

hepaticus,  1197 

lacrinialis,  1028 

lonffUudinalis  epofiphori,  1255 

lymphaticus  dexter,  691 

nasolacrimalis,  1029 

pancreaticus  [Wirsungi],  1202 


Ductus  paroHdeus,  1134 
SarUorinh  1202 
semicirculares,  1052 
ntbmaxUlaris,  1135 
thoracicus,  690 
utrictUosaccularia,  1052 
venosus^  519,  542 
development  of,  519 
fossa  for.  1191 
obliterated,  681 
Duodenal  fosss,  1159 
glands,  1176 
impression,  1190 
Duoaenojejunal  flexure,  1169 
fold,  1159 
fossa,  1159 
Duodenomesocolic  fold,  1 159 
Duodenopyloric    constriction. 

1162 
Duodenum,  1168 
ascending  portion,  1169 
descending  portion,  1 169 
horisontal  portion,  1169 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  710 
superior  portion,  1169 
suspensory  muscle  of,  1170 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  1170 
Dura  mater,  craniai,  872 
arteries  of,  872 
endosteal  layer  of,  875 
meningeal  layer  of,  875 
nerves  of,  875 
processes  of,  873 
veins  of,  875 
encep/iali,  872 
spinal,  875 

structure  of,  876 
spinalis,  875 

venous  sinuses  of,  develop- 
ment of,  522 
Dural  nerve,  911 


Ear,  1029 

auricula  of,  1033 
muscles  of,  1035 

cartilaginous  capsules  of,  85 

oochlea,  1050 

development  of,  1029 

external,  1033 

internal,  or  labsointh,  1047 

meatus  acusticus  extemus, 
1036 

membranous  labyrinth,  1051 

middle.  1037 

osseous  labyrinth,  1047 

pinna  of,  1033 

semicircular  canals  of,  1049 

tjrmpanio  cavity  of,  1037 
muscles  of,  1046 
ossicles  of,  1044 
vessels     and     nerves     of, 
1046 

vestibule  of,  1047 
Eberstaller,  medial  frontal  sulcus 

of,  822 
Ectoderm,  47 
Ectodermal  cloaca,  1109 
Efferent  nerves,  729 
Eighth  nerve,  905 
Ejaculator  urinas  muscle.  428 
Ejaculatory  ducts,  1247 
Elastic  fibrocartilage,  282 

laminse  of  cornea,  1008 

membrane  of  larynx,  1077 
Elbow  bone,  214 
Elbow-joint,  321 

anastomoses  around,  592 

movements  of,  322 

surface  anatomy  of,  1328 
markings  of,  1331 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  322 
Eleventh  nerve,  313 


Embryo,  form    of.    at    different 
stages,  74 

separation  of,  53 
Embryology,  38 
Embryonic  disk,  47 

pole,  46 
Eminence,  canine,  158 

oollateral.  833 

cruciate,  130 

frontal,  135<  178,  183 

h^pothenar,  456 

ihopectineai,  234 

intercondvloid,  of  tibia,  256 

medial,  of  rhomboid  fossa,  T^n^ 

parietal,  133,  178,  183 

P3rramidal,  of  pons,  785 
of  tjrmpanic  cavity,  1042 

thenar,  456 
Elminences    and    depressions    of 

bones,  80 
EminerUia  arcuaia^  142 

arttcularis,  139 

coUateralis,  833 

pyramidalis,  1042 

saccularis,  813 
Emissary  veins,  660 
Enamel  cells,  1123 

droplet,  1123 

epitiielium,  1123 

fibers  or  prisnis,  1120 

organ,  1123 

of  teeth,  1120 

formation  of,  1 123 
Enarthrosis,  286 
Encephalon,  766 
End-arteries,  1223 
End-bulbs  of  Krause,  1060 
E!nd-plates,  motor,  of  KQhne,  730 
Endocardial  cushions,  512 
Endocardium,  535 
Endognathion,  199 
Endolymph,  1051 
E^domysium,  373 
E^doneurium,  728 
Endosteal  layer  of  dura  mater, 

875 
Endothelium,  corneal,  1009 
Enlargements  of  medulla  spinalis, 

751 
Ensiform  appendix,  121 
Entoderm,  47 
Entodermal  cloaca,  1109 
Entrance  of  larynx,  1079 
Eosinophil  corpuscles,  504 
Eparterial  branch  of  right  bron- 
chus, 1085,  1097 
Ependymal  layer,  733 
Epicaixilum,  535 
Epioondyles  of  humerus.  212 
Epicranial  aponeurosiB,  380 
Epidermic  coat  of  hair  follicle, 

1068 
Epidermis,  development  of,  1066 

structure  of,  1062 
Epididymis,  1242 
Epidural  space,  875 
Epigastric    arteiy,  deep    or   in- 
ferior, 623 
peculiarities  of,  623 
surface  markings  of.  1321 
superficial,  629 
superior,  585 

lymph  glands,  704 

region,  1149 

vein,  deep,  762 
inferior,  672 
Epiglottis,  1075 

tubercle  or  cushion  of,  1076 
Epimysium,  373 
Epineurium,  728 
Epiotic  center  of  temporal  bone, 

146 
Epiphyses,  atavistic,  95 

pressure,  95 

traction,  95 
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Epiphysial  cartilage,  93 
Epiphysis,  35,  812.  1277 
Epiploic  foramen,  1156 
Epitrochleo-ancoiueus  muscle,  448 
Epistropheus,  100 
EpUhalamus,  743,  812 
fasciculus  retrofiexus  [of  Mey- 

nert),  812 
ganglion  habenulce^  812 
pineal  body,  812 

structure  of,  812 
posterior  commissure,  812 

nucleus  of,   812 
trigonum  habenulce,  812 
Epithelium,  enamel,  1123 

germinal,  of   Waldeyer,    1209, 

1255 
stratified,  of  cornea,  1007 
transitional,  1223 
Epitympanic  recess,  142,  1038 
Eponychium,  1067 
Epoophoron,  1206,  1255 
Equator  of  lens,  1019 
Erector  clitoridis  muscle,  430 
penis  muscle,  428 
spinae  or  sacrospinalis  muscle, 
397 
Eruption  of  teeth,  1124 
Erythroblasts,  88 
Esophageal  arteries,  581,  600 
glands,  1146 

hiatus  in  diaphragm,  406 
nerves,<913 
plexus,  913 
Esophagus,  1144 

abdominal  portion  of,  1146 
cervical  portion  of,  1145 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  719 
nerves  of,  1146 
structure  of,  1 146 
tela  sub?nucosat  1146 
thoracic  portion  of,  1145 
tunica  mucosa,  1146 
muscularis,  1146 
vessels  of,  1146 
Ethmoid  bone,  153 

articulations  of,  156 
cribriform  plate  of,  153 
crest,  161,  167 
foramina,  189 
horizontal  lamina  of,  153 
labyrinth  or  lateral  mass  of, 

154 
lamina  papyracea  of,  155 
OS  planum  of,  155 
ossification  of,  155 
perpendicular  plate  of,  153 
uncinate  process  of,  155 
vertical  plate,  154 
Ethmoidal  arteries,  570 
canals.  138,  154 
cells,  154,  998 
notch,  137 
plate,  85 
process  of  inferior  nasal  concha, 

169 
spine,  147,  190 
Ethmovomcrine  cartilage,  171 
Eustachian  tube,  1042 

valve,  530 
Excavation,  rectouterine,  1152 
retrovesical,  1152 
vesicouterine,  1152 
Exner,  plexus  of,  846 
Exognathion,  200 
Extensor    carpi    radialis    acces- 
sorius  muscle,  452 
brevis'muscle,  452 
actions  of,  456 
nerves  of,  456 
variations  ol,  452 
intermedius  muscle,  452 
longus  muscle,  452 
actions  of,  456 
nerves  of,  456 

86 


Extensor    carpi    radialis    longus 
muscle,  variations  of,  452 
ulnaris  muscle,  454 
actions  of,  456 
nerves  of,  456 
variations  of,  454 
coccygis  muscle,  401 
digit!  quinti  proprius  muscle, 
454 
actions  of,  456 
nerves  of,  456 
variations  of,  454 
digitorum  brevis  muscle,  488 
actions  of,  488 
nerves  of,  488 
variations  of,  488 
communis  muscle,  452 
actions  of,  456 
nerves  of,  456 
variations  of,  454 
longus  muscle,  481 
actions  of,  482 
nerves  of,  482 
variations  of,  482 
hallucis  longus  muscle,  481 
actions  of,  482 
nerves  of,  482 
variations  of,  481 
indlcis  proprius  muscle,  456 
actions  of,  456 
nerves  of,  456 
variations  of,  456 
minimi  digiti  muscle,  454 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  muscle, 
455 
metatarsis    hallucis    muscle, 
481 
pollicid  brevis  muscle,  455 
actions  of,  456 
nerves  of,  456 
variations  of,  455 
longus  muscle,  455 
actions  of,  456 
nerves  of,  456 
primi  intemodii  pollicis  muscle, 

455 
proprius  hallucis  muscle,  481 
secundi   intemodii    pollicis 
muscle,  455 
Exterior  of  skull,  178 
External  abdominal  ring,  410 
arcuate  ligament,  405 
auditory  canal,  1036 

meatus,  1036 
calcaneal  artery,  638 
calcaneoastragaloid     ligament, 

352 
canthus  of  eyelids,  1025 
circumflex  artery,  630 
cutaneous  nerve,  953 
geniculate  body,  811 
intercostal  muscles,  403 
lateral  ligament.  297,  322,  328 
ligament  of  malleus,  1045 
malleolar  artery,  635 
oblique  muscle,  409 
plantar  artery,  639 

nerve,  963 
popliteal  nerve,  964 
pteiygoid  muscle,  386 
pudic  arteries,  629 
respiratory  nerve  of  Bell,  933 
saphenous  vein,  670 
semilunar  fibrocartilage,  343 
spermatic  fascia,  1238 
sphincter  ani  muscle,  425 
Extraspinal  veins,  668 
Extremitas  acromialis  [davicula], 
202 
stemcUis  [clavicida],  202 
Extremity  of  penis,  1250  . 
Extrinsic      muscles    of    tongue, 

1129 
Eye.  1000 
Eyeball  or  bulb  of  eye,  1000 


Eyeball,  accessory  organs  of ,  1021 

aqueous  humor.  1018 

capsule  of  T^non,  1024 

chambers  of,  1012 

choroid,  1009 

ciliary  body,  1010 
muscle,  1011 
processes,  1010 

conjunctiva,  1026 

cornea,  1006 

crystalline  lens,  1019' 

development  of,  1001 

fascia  bulbi,  1024 

fibrous  tunic,  1005 

hyaloid  membrane,  1018 

iris,  1012 

orbiciUu^  ciliariSf  1010 

pupil.  1012 

pupillary  membrane,  1003 

refracting  media,  1018 

retina,  1014 

pigmented  layer  of,  1015 
proper,  1015 

supporting    frame-work    of, 
1017 

sclera,  1005 

tunics  of,  1005 
vascular,  1009 

uvea,  1013 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  1021 

vitreous  body,  1018 
Eyebrows,  1025 
Eyelashes,  1025 
Eyelids,  1025 

canthus  of,  1025 

development  of,  1005 

structure  of,  1025 

surface  anatomy  of,  1299 

tarsi  of,  1025 
Eye-teeth,  1117 


Face,  bones  of,  156 
development  of,  67 
lymphatics  of,  692 
surface  anatomy  of,  1294 
Facial  artery,  553 
transverse,  558 
bones,  156 
canal,  142 
hiatus  of,  142 
prominence  of,  1042 
lymph  glands,  694 
nerve,  901 

composition  and  central  con- 
nections of,  861 
sympathetic  efferent  fibers  of, 
970 
vein,  anterior,  645 
common,  645 
deep,  645 
posterior,  645 
transverse,  645 
Falciform  ligament  of  liver,  1150 
1192 
margin  of  fossa  ovalis,  469 
process  of  sacrotuberous  liga- 
ment, 309 
Fallopian  tubes,  1257 
Fallopius,    aqueduct   of,    promi- 
nence of,  1042 
False  ligaments  of  bladder,  1231 
pelvis,  239 
ribs,  123 

vocal  cords,  1079 
Falz  aponeurotica  inguinalist  414 
cerebelli,  873 
cerebri,  873 
Fascia  or  Fascise,  376 
of  abdomen,  408 
triangular,  412 
anal,  421 
of  ankle,  488 
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Fascia  or    Fascue,   antibrachial, 

445 
antibraehii,  445 
of  arm,  442 
axillary,  436 
bicipital,  444 
brachial,  442 
brackxit  442 
buccopharjmgeal,  390 
bulb.  1204 
of  Camper,  408 
cervical,  387,  388 
clavipectoral,  437 
of  CoUes,  235.  409.  426 
colli,  388 

ooracoclavicular,  437 
coracoclavieulari8t  437 
cremasteric,  414 
cribrosa,  468 
cruris,  480 
deep,  378 
of  deltoideus,  439 
deniata  hippocampi,  827 
diaphragmatic  part  of  pelvic, 

421 
dorsal,  of  foot,  490 
endopelvic,  422 
of  forearm,  445 
general  description  of,  376 
of  hand,  456 
Uicuxi,  466 
iliopectineal,  466 
infraapinata^  441 
infraspinatous,  441 
infundibuliform,  418 
intercolumnar,  1238 
intercostal,  402 
intercrural,  411 
lata.  468 

falciform  margin  of,  469 

fossa  ovalis  of.  469 

iliotibial  tract  or  band  of,  468 
of  leg,  480 

deep  transverse,  483 
lumbar,  397 
masseteric,  385 
of  obturator  intemus,  420 
orbital,  1025 
palmar,  460 

parotideomasseteric,  385 
.  pectoral,  435 
pelvic,  420 
plantai*.  490 
pretracheal,  390 
prevertebral,  390 
of  piriformis.  421 
of  psoas  and  iliacus,  466 
of  quadratus  lumborum,  419 
rectal,  422 
rectovesical,  422 
renal,  1220 
of  Scarpa,  408 
Sibson's,  1089 

spermatic,  external,  411,  1238 
subscapular,  440 
8ubscapulari8,  440 
superficial,  377 
8upra8pinaia,  440 
supraspinatous,  440 
temporal,  386 
of  thigh,  467 
of  thoracic  region,  435 
tranaveraaliSt  418 
triangular,  of  abdomen,  412 
of  upper  extremity,  431 
of  urogenital  diaphragm,  428, 
429,  430 

region,  426 
vesical.  422 
Fasciculi,  intrafusal,  1061 

UmoiivdincUea,  785 
Fasciculus,  bulbospinal,  854 
cerebellodlivary,  781 
cerebrospinal,  759,  760 
cer^oapinalis  anterior,  759 


Ftuciculua,    cer^rospinalis    later- 
alia,  760 
comma-shaped,  764 
cuneatus,  762 
gracilis,  762 
lateral  proper,  762 

spinothalamic,  762 
laUralU  propriua,  762 
of  Lissauer,  762 
longitudinal,  inferior.  844 
medial,  762.  784,  803 
posterior,  803 
superior,  844 
mammiUotegmenialUt  867 
mammillo-thalamic,  869 
occipitofrontal,  844 
olfactory,  840 
olivospinal,  761,  854 
perpendicular,  844 
pontospinal,  872 
posterior  proper,  764 
retroflexus  of  Meynert,  812 
rubrospinal,  761,  870 
secondary  sensory,  762 
solitarius.  785 
spinocerebellar,  dorsal,  761,  778 

ventral,  761 
spinoolivary,  854 
spinotectal,  762 
spinothalamic,  762 
superficial  anterolateral,  854 
tectospinal,  760,  871 
thalamomammillary,  839 
uncinate,  843 
ventral  spinothalamic,  854 
vestibulospinal,  760,  803,  872 
Fcuciola  cinerea,  827 
Fauces,  arches  or  pillars  of,  1137 
isthmus  of,  1137 
muscles  of,  actions  of,  1 140 
Female  genital  organs,  1254 
bulb  of  vestibule,  1264 
carunculte  hymenales,  1266 
clitoris,  1266 
development  of,  1205 
epodphoron,  1255 
fourchette,  1265 
glands  of  Bartholin.  1266 
greater  vestibular,  1266 
hymen,  1266 
labia  majora,  1265 

minora,  12i65 
mons  pubis.  1265 
navicular  fossa,  1266 
ovaries,  1254 
uterine  tubes,  1257 
uterus  or  womb,  1258 
vagina,  1264 
vestibule,  1266 
pronucleus,  42 
urethra,  1236 
Femoral  artery,  623 
branches  of,  629 
peculiarities  of,  629 
surface  marking  of,  1346 
canal,  625 

circumflex  arteries,  630 
cutaneous  nerve,  anterior,  955 
lateral,  951 
posterior,  959 
fossa.  626 
nerve,  955 
ring,  625 
septum,  626 
sheath.  625 
triangle,  626 
vein,  672 
Femur,  242 

architecture  of,  248 
inner,  of  upper,  249 
of  distal  portion,  253 
condyles  of,  247 
head  of,  243 
neck  of.  243 
ossification  of,  255 


Femur,  spiral  line  of.  245 

surface  anatomy  of,  1336 

trochanters  of,  243,  244 
Fenestra  cochlea,  1040 

ovalie,  1040 

rotunda,  1040 

veetibuli,  1040 
Fertilisation  of  ovimi,  44 
Fetal  membranes,  54 
Fetus,  circulation  in,  540 

foramen  ovale  in,  512,  539 

valve  of  inferior  vena  cava  in, 
540 

vascular    system    in,    peculi- 
arities of,  539 
Fibers,  arcuate.  782 

dentinal,  1119 

intercolumnar,  410 

intercrural,  410 

intrafusal,  1061 

of  muscles,  373 

nerve,  721 

non-medullated,  728 

olfactory  projections.  869 

of  Purkinje,  536 

of  Remak,  728 

sustentacular,  of  MQller,  1017 

of  tactile  discrimination,  854 

taste.  861 

of  Tomes.  1119 

touch,  854 
FibnE-intercruraUa,  410 

pontia  profunda,  785 
euperficUdes,  785 

proprioB  [cerebellum].'  794 
Fibrocartilage,  281 

circumferential,  282 

connecting,  282 

interarticular,  281 

intervertebral,  289 

semilunar,  of  knee,  342.  343 

stratiform,  282 

yellow  or  elastic,  282 
Fibrocartilaginous  lamina,  inter- 
pubic,  311 
Fibrous  capsule  of  Glisson.  1194 

pNericardium,  525 

rings  of  heart,  536 

sheaths  of  flexor  tendons  of 
fingers,  449 
of  toes,  492 

tunic  of  kidney,  1220 
Fibula,  260 

ossification  of,  262 

surface  form  of,  1337 
Fibular  artery,  635 

collateral    ligament    of    knee- 
joint,  341 
Fifth  metacarpal  bone.  22S 

metatarsal  bone,  274 

nerve.  886 

ventricle,  840 
Filiform  papilla  of  tongue,  1127 
Fillet,  medial,  803 
Filtration  ani^e  of  eye,  1007 
Filum  terminale,  750 
Fimbria  hippocampi,  840 

ovarian.  1257 
Fimbriae  of  uterine  tube.  1257 
Fimbriodentate  fissure.  b27,  840 
First  cuneiform  bone,  270 

dorsal  metacarpal  arter>-,  595 
metatarsal  arter>'.  636 

metacarpal  bone.  228 

metatarsal  bone,  272 

nerve.  881 
Fiatura  antitragohelicina,  1034 

oalcarina,  820 

certhri  iatertUie  [Sylrii],  S19 
Umoitudinalis,  818 

coUaieralia,  820 

hippocampi,  826 

mediana  anterior  [medullar  ob- 
longats].  767 
spinalis],  752 
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Fiwwra  mediana  posterior  [medul- 
Is  oblongatse],  767 
parieiodccipUalia,  820 
peiroiympanica,  1038 
prima  [cerebellum],  740 
*  [rhinencephalon],  827 
aecuTuia  [cerebellum].  740 
Fissui^e  or  Fissures,  anterior  me- 
dian of  medulla  spinalis,  752 
callosomarsinal,  820 
of  cerebellum,  788,  789 
development  of,  741 
floccular,  741 
horizontal,  789 
postcentral,  789 
postnodular,  741,  790 
postpyramidal,  790 
precentral,  780 
predival,   789 
prepyramidal,  790 
of  cerebrum,  819 
calcarine,  820 
callosal,  825,  828 
central,  819 
collateral,  820 
development  of,  747 
external  rhinal,  744 
fimbriodentate,  827.  840 
hippocampal,  746,  826 
interlobular,  819 
lateral,  746,  819 
longitudinal,  818 
parietodccipital,  820 
of  Rolando,  819 
of  Sylvius,  819 
transverse,  842 
choroidal,  841,  1002 
circuminsular,  821 
dentate.  826 
Glaserian.  140.  1038 
of  liver,  1191 
longitudinal,  818 
of  lungs,  1096 
of  medulla  oblongata,  767 
orbital,  inferior,  184.  189 
superior,  151,  189,  192 
petro5ccipital,  181,  193 
petrosphenoidal,  181 
^petrotympanic,  140,  180,  1038 
*  pterygoid,  151 
pterygomaxillary,  185 
of  Rolando,  819 
sphenomaxillar>%  184 
of  Sylvius.  747,  819 
tympanomastoid,  181 
vestibular,  1051 
Fixation  of  kidney.  1220 

of  muscles.  362 
Flat  bones.  79 
Flechsig,  cerebellar  tract  of,  761 

oval  area  of,  764 
Flexor   accessorius   longus    digi- 
torum  muscle,  485 
muscle,  493 
brevis    minimi   digiti    muscle, 

464,  494  ^ 
carpi  radialis  muscle,  446 
actions  of,  450 
nerves  of,  450 
variations  of,  446 
ulnaris  muscle,  447 
actions  of,  450 
nerves  of,  450 
variations  of,  448 
digiti  quinti  brevis  muscle  of 
foot,  494 
actions  of,  496 
nerves  of,  495 
of  hand,  464 
actions  of,  464 
nerves  of,  464 
digitorum  brevis  muscle,  491 
actions  of,  496 
nerves  of,  495 
variations  of,  492 


Flexor  digitoiium  longus  muscle, 
485 
.    actions  of,  486 
,         nerves  of,  486 

variations  of,  485 
profundus  muscle,  448 
actions  of,  450 
nerves  of,  450 
variations  of,  449 
sublimis  muscle,  448 
actions  of,  450 
nerves  of,  450 
variations  of,  448 
hallucis  brevis  muscle,  493 
actions  of,  496 
nerves  of,  495 
variations  of,  493 
longus  muscle,  485 
actions  of,  486 
nerves  of,  486 
variations  of,  485 
poliicis  bre\ns  muscle,  ^1 
actions  of,  462 
nerves  of,  462 
variations  of,  462 
longus  muscle,  449 
actions  of,  450 
nerves  of,  450 
variations  of,  449 
Flexure,  cervical,  737 
colic,  left,  1181 

right,  1180 
hepatic,  1180 
pontine,  737 
splenic,  1181 
ventral  cephalic,  737 
Floating  ribs,  123 
Floccular  fissure,  741 
Flocculus,  791 

Floor  of  fourth  ventricle,  798 
Floor-plate  of    medulla  spinalis, 

733 
Fluid,  cerebrospinal,  877 
Fluids,  circulatmg.  503 
Fold  or  Folds,  amniotic^  56 
aryepiglottic,  1079 
caudal;  53 
cephalic,  53 
duodenojejunal,  1159 
gastropancreatic,  1156 
^ossoepiglottic.  1075 
ileocecal,  1160 
malleolar,  1039 
rectouterine,  1260 
sacrogenital,  1154,  1260 
salpingopalatine,  1142 
salpingopharyngeal,  1142 
transverse,  of  rectum,  1 183 
of  Treves,  1160 
umbilical,  1231 
ventricular,  of  larynx,  1079 
vestigial,  of  Marshall,  522,  526 
vocal,  of  laiynx,  1080 
Folium  cacuminia,  790 

vermia,  790 
Follicle  of  hair.  1067 
Follicles,  agminated,  1176 
Graafian,  or  vesicular  ovarian, 
1256 
Fontana,  spaces  of,  1009 
Fontanelles,  196 
Foot,  arches  of,  360 
fascia  of,  490 
muscles  of,  490 
ossification  of  bones  of,  275 
phalanges  of,  articulations  of, 

359 
'  skeleton  of.  262 

surface  anatomy  of,  1337 
Foramen,  caroticoclinoid,  151, 191 
cecum  of  frontal  bone,  137 
of  medulla  oblongata,  767 
of  tongue,  1103,  1125 
■  condyloid,  anterior,  131 
epiploicum,  1106, 1156 


Foramen  of  Buschke,  145,  147 

incisive,  162,  180 

infraorbital,  158,  187 

interventricular,  816,  840 

intervertebral,  96 

jugular.  181,  193 

lacerum.  181,  192 

magnum,  129.  132,  192 

Majendii,  798 

mandibular,  173 

mastoid,  141, 183 

mental,  172.  188 

of  Monro,  816,  840 

obturator,  237 

optic,  147,  151,  190 

ovale  of  heart,  512,  539 
of  sphenoid,  150,  180.  192 

palatine.  180 

parietal,  178 

rotundum,  150,  192 

sciatic,  309 

singulare,  143 

sphenopalatine,  168 

spinosum,  150,  180,  192 

sternal,  121 

stylomastoid,  144,  181 

supraorbital,  136,  186,  189 

supratrochlear,  212 

thyroid,  237 

transversarium,  98 

vena-caval,  406 

vertebral,  96 

VesaUi,  150,  192 

of  Winalow,  603.  1156 

sygomaticofacial,  164,  187 

sygomatioodrbital.  165 

sygomaticotemporal,  164,  183 
Foramina,  ethmoidal,  189 

intervertebral,  96 

of  Luschka,  798,  877 

for  olfactory  nerves,  153 

in  roof  of  fourth  ventricle,  799 

sacral,  106, 108 

of  Sciurpa,  162,  180 

of  Stensen,  162, 180 

Thebesu,  530 

venarum  minimarumt  530 
Forceps,  anterior,  829 

pqfiterior,  829 
Forearm,  fascia  of,  445 

muscles  of,  445 
Fore-brain,  61,741,  807 
Foregut,  53,  1101 
Foreskin,  1250 
Form    of    embryo    at    different 

stages.  74 
Formalio  reclictdaris  aUxx,  784 
Orisea^  784 

of  medulla  spinalis,  754 
Fomicolumns,  838 
Fornix  of  brain,  838 
body  of,  838 
columns  of,  838 
crura  of,  840 
development  of,  747 
pUlars  of,  838,  840 

of  conjunctiva,  1027 
Fossa  or  Fosssb.  acetabular,  237 

anticubital,  589     « 

canine,  158 

cecal,  1160 

cochlearis,  1048 

condyloid,  131,  181 

coronoid,  212 

cranii  anterior ^  190 
media,  190 
poaterior,  192 

digastric,  141 

digital,  of  epididirmis,  1242 
of  femur,  244 

for  ductus  venosus,  1191 

duodenal,  1159 

duodenojejunal,  1159 

femoral,  626 

for  gall-bladder.  1191 
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Fossa  or  Fosss,  glenoid,  140 
hyaloid,  1018 
hypophyseoB,  147,  190 
ileocecal,  1160 
iliac,  234 

incisive,  158,  172,  188 
incudis,  1042 

for  inferior  vena  cava,  1191 
infraspinatous,  203 
infratemporal,  184 
infratemporalUt  184 
intercondyloid,  of  femur,  247 

of  tibia,  256 
interpeduncular,  800,  816 
interaigmoid,  1161 
ischiorectal,  425 
iachiorectaliat  425 
jugular,  144 
lacrimal,  137.  188 
of  liver,  1191 
mandibular.  140,  180.  183 
mastoid,  140 
nasal,  994 
navicularU  [urethra],  1235 

[vulva],  1266 
occipital,  inferior,  193 
olecranon.  212 
ovalis  of  fascia  lata.  469 

of  heart.  531 
ovarian,  1154,  1254 
pararectal,  1154 
paravesical,  1154 
pericecal,  1160 
peritoneal,  1158 
popliteal,  631 
pterygoid,  151 
pterygopaiaiina,  185 
pterygopalatine,  185 
radial,  212 
retrocecal,  1161 
retroperitoneal,  1158 
rhomboid,  798 
rhomboidea,  798 
of  Rosenmuller,  1141,  1142 
aagit talis  sinistra  [liver],  1141 
scaphoid,  151,  180 
of  skull,  anterior,  190 

middle,  190 

Eosterior,  192 
enomaxillary,  185 

subarcuate,  143 

subscapular.  202 

Bupraspinatous,  203 

Bupratonsillar,  1138 

Sylvian,  747 

temporal,  183 

temporalis^  183 

(rianoularist  1034 

trochanteric,  244 

for  umbilical  vein,  1191 

teiue  catcR^  1191 

vermian,  131 

vesica  fellece,  1191 
Fountain  decussation  of  Meynert, 

806 
Fourchette,  1265 
Fourth  metacarpal  bone,  228 

metatarsal  bone,  274 

nerve,  885 

ventricle,  797 
floor  of,  798 
Fovea  capitis  femoris,  243 

centralis  retina,  1015,  1017 
structure  of,  1017 

dentis,  99 

of  rhomboid  fossa,  800 

trochlear,  137,  188 
Foveolfe,  Howship's,  88 
Free  nerve-endings,  1059 
Freely  movable  joints,  285 
Frenula  of  colic  valve,  1179 

of  Ups.  1111 
Frenulum  of  clitoris,  1266 

of  labia  minora,  1265 

linguse,  1125 


Frenulum  of  prepuce.  1250 

veli,  805 
Frommann's  lines,  727 
Frvntal  air  sinuses,  138,  998 

artery,  750 

bone,  135 

articulations  of,  138 
orbital  or  horizontal  part  of, 

137 
ossification  of,  138 
squama  of,  135 
structure  of,  138 

convolution,  ascending,  821 

crest,  136 

eminences,  135,  178,  183 

gyri,  821,  822 

lobe,  821 

nerve,  887 

operculum,  825 

process  of  maxilla,  161 

sulci,  821 

suture,135,  178 

vein,  644 
Frontalis  muscle,  actions  of,  380 
nerves  of,  380 
variations  of,  380 
Frontoethmoidal  suture,  190 
Frontomazillary  suture,  189 
Frontonasal  duct,  138 

process,  97 
Frontopontine  fibers,  802 
Frontosphenoidal  process  of  zygo- 
matic bone,  164 
Fundiform  ligament  of  penis,  1249 
Fundus  glands  of  stomach,  1166 

tympani,  1038 

of  uterus,  1259 
Fungiform    papiUsB    of    tongue, 

1126 
Funiculi  of  medulla  spinalis,  758, 

759 
Funiculus  separans^  800 

spermaticiLs,  1239 
Furcal  nerve,  949 
Furcula,  1071, 1103 
Furrow,  chordal,  52 

dental,  1122 

nasooptic,  69,  1005 
Furrowed  band  of  cerebellum,  971 
Fusiform  gyrus,  823,  824 


Ckdea  aponeuroiieat  380 
Galen,  veins  of,  653 
Gall-bladder,  1197 

fossa  for,  1191 

lymphatic  capillaries  in,  686 
vessels  of,  711 

structure  of,  1198 
Gangliated  cord,  976 
Ganglion  or  Ganglia,  730 

aorticorenal,  985 

cardiac,  of  Wrisberg,  984 

carotid,  977 

celiac,  985 

cervical,  978,  980 

cerviccUe  inferius^  980 
medium^  979 
superiiLS,  978 

cUiary,  888 

cceliaca,  985 

collateral,  976 

of  Corti,  1051,  1059 

Gasserian,  886 

genicular,  902 

geniculi,  902 

of  glossopharyngeal,  906 

habeniUce,  812 

impar,  984 

inferior,  908 

interpeduncular.  800,  802,  868 

jugular.  908,  911 

jugulare,  911 


Ganglion  or  Ganglia,   Lan^ey's. 
1137 
lenticular,  888 
Meckel's,  891 
nodosum^  911 
ophthalmic,  ^88 
otic,  897 
oticum,  897 
petrosum,  908 
petrous,  908 
phrenicum,  986 
ridge  or  neural  crest,  51, 736 
of  Scarpa,  1058 
semilunar,  of  abdomen.  9H5 
of  trigeminal  nerve,  886 
semilunar e  [Gasseri],  886 
sphenopalatine,  891 

rami  nasales   posterioret  tn- 
feriores,  893 
superioreSt  893 
orbitales,  893 
spinal,  918 
spinale,  918 
spiral,  of  cochlea,  1059 
splanchnicum,  981 
submaxUlare,  898 
submaxillaryt  898 
superior,  of   glossopharyngeal, 
908 
mesenteric,  987 
superiits,  908 
of  vagus,  910 
vestibular,  1058 
of  Wrisberg,  9S4 
Ganglionic     arterial    sj'stem  of 
brain.  574 
arteries,  anterolateral,  573 
antero-medial.  571 
postero-lateral,  581 
postero-medial.  574,  5S1 
layer  of  retina.  1016 
Gartner,  duct  of,  1206,  1255 
Gasserian  gan^on,  886 
Gaster,  1161 

Gastric  arteries,  short,  606 
artery,  left,  603 

right,  604 
plands.  1166 
impression.  1189 
lymph  glands,  706 
ner\'es  from  vagus,  913 
plexuses     from      sj'm  pathetic, 
986,  987 
from  vagus,  913 
veins,  short,  681 
Gastrocnemius  muscle,  482  * 
actions  of.  483 
nerves  of,  483 
variations  of,  483 
Gastrocolic  ligament,  1153 

omentum,  1157 
Gastroduodenal  artery.  604 
Gastroepiploic  arteries,  604,  606 
gland,  right,  706 
veins,  681,  682 
Gastrohepatic  omentum.  1156 
Gastrolienal  ligament,  1 155 
Gastroimncreatic  fold.  1156 
Gastrophrenic  ligament,  1 162^ 
Gemelli  muscles,  actions  of,  478 

nerves  of,  478 
Gemellus  inferior  muscle,  477 

superior  muscle,  477 
General     sensations,     peripheral 
terminations  of  nerve  of,  1059 
Generation,  development  of  ex- 
ternal organs  of,  1213 
Genicular  arteries,  631, 633 

ganglion  of  facial  nerve,  902 
Geniculate  bodies,  811 
Geniculum  of  facial  nerve,  902 

of  internal  capsule,  836 
Genioglossus  muscle,  1129 
Geniohyoglossus  musde,  1129 
Geniohyoid  muscle,  393 
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Geniohypideus  musolef  303 
action  of,  393 
nerves  of,  393 
variations  of,  393 
Genital  cord,  1207 

corpuscles,  1060 

organs  of  female,  1254 
external,  1264 
of  male,  1236 

glands,  1207 

ridge,  1207 

swellings,  1214 

tubercle,  1213 
Genitocrural  nerve.  953 
Genitofemoral  nerve,  953 
Gennari,  band  of,  845,  847 
Genu  of  corpus  callosum,  828 

of  internal  capsule,  836 
Gerlach,  tube  tonsil  of,  1043 
Germ  centers,  689 

dental,  1122 
Germinal  cells,  35 

epithelium,  1207,  1255 

path,  1210 

spot,  39 

vesicle,  39 
Giacomini,  band  of,  827 
Giant  cells,  88 

of  Bets,  845 
Gianu22i,  crescents  of,  1136 
Gimbemat's  ligament,  412 
QingiiHE,  1112 
Ginglymus,  285 
Girald^,  organ  of,  1246 
Girdle  of  inferior  extremity,  200 

pelvic,  200 

shoulder,  200 

of  superior  extremity,  200 
GlabeUa,  135, 178,  198 
Gladiolus,  120 

Gland   or  Glands,  accessory,  of 
mouth,  1137 
part  of  parotid,  1134 

anterior  lingual,  1131 

aortic,  1269 

areolar,  1267 

arytenoid,  1084 

of  Bartholin,  1266 

of  Blandin,  1131 

of  Bowman,  996 

Brunner's,  1176 

buccal,  1112 

bulbourethral,  1253 

cardiac,  1166 

carotid.  1281     . 

ceruminous,  1037 

cUiary,  1025 

coccygeal,  1281 

Cowper's,  1253 

ductless,  1269 

duodensd,  1176 

esophageal,  1146 

fundus,  1166 

gastric,  1166 

gastro-epiploic,  right,  706 

genital,  1207 

intestinal,  1174 

labial,  1111 

lacrimal,  1028 

of  larynx,  1084 

lenticular,  of  stomach,  1167 

of  Littr4,  1235 

Luschka's,  1281 

mammse,  1267 

mammary,  1267 

Meibomian,  1026 

molar,  1112 

mucous,  of  tongue,  113  L 

of  Nuhn.  1131 

oxyntic,  1166 

parathyroid,  1271 

parotid,  1132 

Peyer's,  1176 

preputial,  1250 

prostate,  1251 


Gland  or  Glands,  pyloric,  1166 
salivary,  1132 
sebaceous,  1069 
serous,  of  tongue,  1137 
solitary,  1176 
sublingual,  1186 
submaxillary,  1135 
sudoriferous,  1070 
suprarenal,  1278 
sweat,  1070 
tarsal,  1026 
thymus,  1273 
thyroid.  1269 
of  tongue,  1131 
trachoma,  1028 
urethral,  1235 
uterine,  1262 
vestibular,  greater,  1266 
Qlandula  lacrimaliSf  1028 
parotis,  1132 
sublingualis,  1136 
aubmaxillaris,  1135 
auprarenalis,  1278 
tkyreoidea,  1269 
vestibularis  major   [Bartholini], 
1266 
GlanduloB  bulbourethrales,  1253 
duodencUes  [Brun7ieri\ ,  1 1 76 
ifUestinales  [Lieberkuhnil,  1174 
labiales,  1111 
asophagecB,  1146 
Pacchioni,  878 
sebacecB,  1069 
sudoriferce,  1070 
suprarenales  accessoria,  1279 
tarsales  [Meibomi],  1026 
tkyreoidecB  accessoriof,  1270 
Qlansdiioridis,l2m 

penis,  1248 
Glaserian  fissure,  140,  1038 
Glenohumeral  ligaments,  318 
Glenoid  cavity,  207 
fossa,  104 

ligament  of  Cruveilhier,   332, 
359 
of  shoulder,  319 
Glenoidal    labrum    of    hip-joint, 
336 
of  shoulder-joint,  319 
Gliding  joints,  285 
movement,  286 
Glisson's  capsule,  1157,  1194 
Globular  processes  of  His,  68 
Globus  major  [epididymis],  1242 
minor  [epididymis],  1242 
paUidus,  834 
Glomera  carotica,  1281 
Glomus  carotitnim,  1281 

coccygeum,  1281 
Glossoepiglottic  folds,  1075,  1125 
Glossopalatine  arch,  1137 
Glossopalatinus     muscle,      1 129, 

1139  note 
Glossopharyngeal  nerve,  906 

composition  and  central  con- 
nections of,  856 
sympathetic    afferent    fibers 
of,  972 
Glottis  respiratoria,  1080 
vocalis,  1080 
rima  of,  1080 
Glutseus  maximus  muscle,  474 
actions  of,  478 
nerves  of,  478 
medius  muscle,  474 
actions  of,  478 
nerves  of,  478 
variations  of,  475 
minimus  muscle,  475 
actions  of,  478 
nerves  of,  478 
variations  of,  475 
Gluteal  artery,  inferior,  620 
superior,  622 
lines  of  ilium,  232 


gluteal  muscles,  474 

nerves,  959 

tuberosity,  246 

veins,  674 
Gnathic  index,  246 
Golgi,  cells  of,  845 

organs  of,  1061 
Golgi  and  Maszoni,  corpuscles  of, 

1061 
Goll,  tract  of,  752,  762 
Gomphosis,  284 
Gonion,  198 

Gower's,  tract  of,  761,  854 
Graafian  follicles,  1256 
structure  of,  1256 
Gracile  nucleus,  774 
Gracilis  muscle,  471 
actions  of,  474 
nerves  of,  474 
Grandry,    tactile   corpuscles   of, 

1060 
Granular  layer  of  dentin,  1119 
GranulcUiones  arachnoideales,  878 
Granulations,  arachnoid,  878 
Granule  cells,  377 
Gray  commissure  of  brain,  809 

commissures  of  medullaspinalis, 
754 

or  gelatinous  nerve  fibers,  728 

substance  of  cerebellum,  794 
of  cerebral  hemispheres,  845 
of  cortex,  794 
of  medulla  oblongata,  779 
spinalis,  753 
Great  auricular  nerve,  926 

cardiac  nerve,  979 
vein.  642 

cerebral  vein,  653 

longitudinal  fissure,  818 

omentum,  1157 

sacroBoiatic  ligament,  309 

saphenous  vein,  669 

splanchnic  nerve,  981 

transverse  fissure  of  brain,  842 

wings  of  sphenoid,  149 
Greater  cavernous  nerve,  989 

curvature  of  stomach,  1162 

multangular  bone,  225 

occipital  nerve,  923 

omentum,  1157 

palatine  foramen,  180 

pelvis,  238 

peritoneal  sac,  1 150 

sciatic  foramen,  309 
notch,  235 

sigmoid  cavity,  215 

splanchnic  nerve,  981 

superficial  petrosal  nerve,  892, 
903 

trochanter,  244 

vestibular  glands.  1213,  1266 
Groove,  auriculo ventricular,  526 

bicipital,  209 

carotid,  148,  191 

chiasmatic,  147,  190 

costal,  124 

infraorbital,  159 

interatrial,  527 

intertubercular,  of  humerus,209 

lacrimal,  159,  189 

musculospiral,  211 

mylohyoid,  173 

neural,  50 

obturator,  237 

occipital,  141 

optic,  147 

primitive,  47 

pterygopalatine,  151 

for  radial  nerve,  211 

vertebral,  115 
Gubemaeulum  dentis,  1124 

testis,  1211 
Gudden,  commissure  of,  883 

mammillo-tegmental  bundle  of, 
867 
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Gullet.  1144 
Guma,  1112 
Gustatory  calyculi,  991 
cells,  -991 
hair,  992 
pore,  991 
Gyre,  medif  rontal,  822 
preoentral,  821 
subfrontal,  822 
superfron  tal ,  82 1 
Gyri  of  brain,  821 

angular,  823 

of  Broca,  822 

central,  anterior,  821 
posterior,  823 

cingulate,  826 

cuneus,  823 
.     dentate,  827,  868 

frontal,  821,  822 

fusiform,  823 

hippocampal,  826 

of  insula,  825 

of  limbic  lobe,  825 

lingual,  823 

occipital,  823 

orbital,  822 

precimeus,  823 

quadrate,  823 

straight,  822 

subcallosal,  827,  869 

superior  parietai  lobule,  823 

supracallosal,  827 

supramarginsil,  823 

temporal,  824 
transverse,  of  Heschl,  824 

uncus,  826 
Gyrus  of  Broca,  822 
centralis  anterior,  821 

posterior,  823 
cingtUi,  825 
dentatus,  827 
epicallosus,  827 
frorUtUis  inferior^  822 

mediue,  822 

<i4periar,  821 
hippooampit  826 
marginal,  822 
eubcallosus,  827,  869 


Habenular  commissure,  812 
Hair  cells  of  spiral  organ  of  Corti, 

1057 
Hairs,  1067 

cuticle  of,  1069 

follicle  of,  1067 

gustatory,  992 

olfactory,  996 

roots  of.  1067 

scapus  or  shaft  of,  1069 ' 

structure  of,  1068 
Haller,  vas  aberrans  of,  1246 
Hamate  bone,  227 
Hamstring  muscles,  478 
Hamulus  of  hamate  bone,  227 

lacrimal,  164' 

lamina  epiraliSf  1051 

pterygoid,  150,  180 
Hand,  muscles  of,  456 

phalanges  of,  articulations  of, 
333 

skeleton  of,  221 

surface  anatomy  of,  1327 
markings  of,  1330 
Hard  palate.  1112 
Harrison's  sulcus,  128 
Hasner,  plica  lacrimalis  of,  1029 
Hassal,  corpuscles  of,  1274 
Haversian  canals  of  bone,  89 

systems  of  bone,  89 
Head,  arteries  of,  549 

lymphatics  of,  692 

muscles  of,  378 


Head,   muscles   of,   development 
of,  372 

veins  of,  644 
Head-cap  of  spermatosodn,  42 
Hearing,  organ  of,  1029 
Heart,  526 

arteries  of,  538 

atrioventricular  bundle  of  His, 
537 
node,  537 

atrium,  left,  533 
right,  529 

component  parts  of,  526 

development  of,  506 

endocardium,  535 

fibers  of  atria,  537 
of  ventricles,  537 

fibrous  rings  of,  536 

lymphatic  capillaries  of,  687 
vessels  of,  718 

nerves  of,  538 

sinoatrial  node  of,  537 

size  and  weight  of,  526 

structure  of,  535 

surface  marking  of,  1311 

trigonum  fibrosum,  536 

▼eins  of,  642 

ventricle,  left,  534 
,  right,  531 
Heidenhain,  demilunes  of,  1136 
Height  index  of  skull,  198 
HeUcine  arteries,  1251 
Helicis  major  muscle,  1035 

minor  muscle,  1035 
Helicotrema,  1050 
Helix,  1033 
Helwig's  bundle,  854 
Hemiazygos  vein,  667 

accessory,  667 
Hemispheres,  cerebellar,  788 

cerebral|  817 
Hemorrhoidal  artery,  inferior,  619 
middle,  615 
superior,  610 

nerve,  inferior,  968 

plexuses  of  nerves,  987,  988 

vein,  middle,  676 
superior,  681 

venous  plexus,  676 
Henle,  loop  of,  1223 
Henle's  layer  of  hair  follicle,  1068 
Hensen,  canalis  reuniens  of,  1054 

knot  of,  47 

stripe  of,  1058 

supporting  cells  of,  1058 
Hepar,  1188 

capsula  fibrosa  [Olissoni],  1195 

fades  inferior^  1189 
posterior,  1190 
superior,  1189 

margo  anterior,  1191 

tunica  serosa,  1195 
Hepatic  artery,  603 

branches  of  vagus  nerve,  913 

cells,  1196 

cylinders,  1193 

duct,  1197 

flexure  of  colon,  1180 

lymph  glands,  706 

plexus,  986 

veins,  680 
Hepatoduodenal  ligament,  1151, 

1157 
Hepatogastric    ligament,     1151, 

1157 
Hepatorenal  ligament,  1150 
Herbet,  corpuscles  of,  1061 
Hernia,  congenital,  complete,  1187 
incomplete,  1188 

into  funicular  process,  1189 
Herophilus,  torcular  of,  658 
Heschl,  gyri  of,  824 
Hesselbach,    interfoveolar    liga- 
ment of,  415 

triangle  of,  1221 


Hiatus,  aortic,  406 

esophageal,  406 

of  facial  canal,  142 

semilunaris,  195.  995 
Higher  or  cortical  visual  centers, 

814 
Highest  intercost-al  arteiy,  585 
veins,  666 

nuchal  line,  129 

thoracic  art«ry,  587 
Highmore,  antrum  of,  159,  999 
HUum  of  kidney,  1219 
HiJus  of  lung,  1095 

of  spleen,  1283 
Hind-brain,  738,  767 
Hind-gut,  53,  1101 
Hinge-joint,  285 
Hip  bone,  231 

articulations  of,  238 
ossification  of,  237 
structure  of,  237 
surface  anatomy  of,  1336 
Hip-joint,  333 

movements  of,  338 

muscles  in  relation  with,  338 

surface  marking  of,  1343 
Hippocampal    commissure,    838. 
869 

fissure,  746,  826 

gyrus,  826 
Hippocampus,  746,  832 

magor,  832 
His,  atrioventricular  bundle  of. 
537 

globular  processes  of,  68 
Holoblastic  ova,  45 
Horizontal  cells  of  retina,  1017 

part  of  palatine  bone,  167 

semicircular  canal,  1049 

sulcus  of  cerebellum,  789 
Houston's  valves  of  rectum,  1183 
Howship's  foveols,  88 
Huguier,  canal  of,  141,  904,  1039 
Humeral  articulation,  317 
bursn  in  relation  to,  319 
movements  of,  319 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  319 

circumflex  arteries,  589 
Humerus,  209 

ossification  of,  213 

structure  of,  212 

surface  anatomy  of,  1326 
Humor,  aqueous,  1018 
Hunter's  canal,  627 
Huschke,  auditory  teeth  of,  1055 

foramen  of,  145,  147 
Huxley's    layer  of   hair  follicle, 

1068 
Hyaline  cartilage,  279 

cell.  504 
Hyaloid  canal,  1018 

fossa,  1018 

membrane  of  eye,  1018 
Hyaloplasm,  36 

Hydatid  of  Morgagni,  1207, 1242, 
1257 

pedunculated,  of    epididymis, 
1242 
Hymen,  1266 

Hyoepiglottic  ligament,  1077 
Hyofijossal  membrane.  1132 
Hyo^ossus  muscle,  1129 
Hyoid  arteries,  552,  553 

bone,  177 
body  of,  177 
comua  of,  177 
ossification  of,  178 
Hyothyroid  ligaments,  1077 

membrane,  1076 
Hyparterial  bronchi,  1085,  1097 
Hypochondriac  regions,  1149 
Hypochordal  bar  or  brace,  82 
Hypogastric  artery,  614 
branches  of,  615 
in  fetus,  540 
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Hypogastric   artery,   obliterated, 
615 
peculiarities  of,  615 
lymph  glands,  704 
plexus,  987 
region,  1149 
vein,  673 
Bone,  1148 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  914 

composition  and  central  con- 
nections of,  855 
nucleus  of,  779 
Hypophysis  cerebri,  814,  1275 

development  of,  1276 
Hypothalami,   pars  mammiUaria, 
743 
optica,  744 
Hypothalamus,  812 

corpora  mammiUaria,  813 
hypophysis  or  pituitary  body, 

814,  1275 
infundibulum,  813 
optic  chiasma,  814 
subthalamic  tegmental  region, 
812 
corpus    subthalamicum,    or 

nucleus  of  Luys,  812 
stratum  dorsale,  812 
zona  incerta,  812 
tuber  cinerum,  813 
Hypothenar  eminence,  456 


Ileocecal  fold,  1160 
fossffi,  1160 
valve,  1179 
Ileocolic  artery,  607 
lymph  glands,  709 
Ileum,  1170 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  710 
Iliac  arteries,  common,  613 
peculiarities  of,  614 
surface  markings  of,  1322 
external,  622 

surface  markings  of,  1322 
internal,  614 

peculiarities  of,  614 
circumflex  artery,  deep,  623 
superficial,  629 
vein,  deep,  673 
superficial,  669 
colon,  1182 
fascia,  466 
fossa,  234 
furrow,  1313 
lymph  glands,  703.  704 
re^on,  1149 
spines,  234 
tuberosity,  234 
vein,  common,  677 

peculiarities  of,  677 
external,  672 
internal,  673 
Iliacus  muscle,  467 
actions  of,  467 
fascia  of,  466 
nerves  of,  467 
variations  of,  467 
Iliocapsularis  muscle,  467 
Iliococcy^eus  muscle,  424 
IliooostaliB  cervicis  muscle,  399 
dorsi  muscle,  399 
lumborum  muscle,  399 
Iliofemoral  ligament,  334 
Iliohypogastric  nerve,  950 
Ilioinguinal  nerve,  952 
Iliolumbar  artery,  621 
ligament,  306 
vein,  678 
Iliopectineal  eminence,  234 

fascia,  466 
Iliosacralis  muscle,  424 
Iliotibial  band  or  tract,  468 


Iliotrochanteric  ligament,  335 
Ilium.  231 

ala  of,  232 

body  of,  231 

crest  of,  234 

dorsum  of,  232 

gluteal  lines  of,  233 

spines  of,  234 
Imbedding    or    implantation    of 

ovum,  58 
Immovable  articulations,  284 
Impression,  colic,  1189 

duodenal,  1190 

gastric,  1189 

renal.  1189 

rhomboid,  202 

suprarenal,  1191 

trigeminal,  143 
Incisive  bone,  162 

canals,  162,  180 

forancien,  162,  180 

fossa,  158.  172.  188 

teeth,  1115 
Incisor  crest,  163 

teeth,  1115 
Incisura  angxdarist  1162 

apieis  cordis,  527 

cardiaca,  1162 

fastigii,  741 

radiJalis,  215 

semilunarist  215 

iemporalis,  826 

tentorii,  874 
Incremental  lines  of  Salter,  il20 
Incus,  1044 

cms  breve,  1044 
longutn,  1045 

development  of.  1033 

ligaments  of,  1045.  1046 

process  of,  long,  1045 
short,  1044 
Index,  cephalic  or  breadth,  198 

gnathic  or  alveolar,  199 

nasal,  198 

orbital,  198 

vertical  or  height.  198 
Indusium  griseum,  827,  868 
Inferior  articular  arteries.  633 

articulation,  325 

calcaneonavicular    ligament, 
355 

cerebellar  peduncles,  793 

constrictor  muscle,  1142 

dental  artery,  561 
nerve,  896 

epigastric  vein,  672 

ganglion,  908,  911 

laryngeal  nerve,  912 

longitudinal  sinus,  655 

maxillary  nerve,  893 

medullary  velum,  794 

oblique  muscle,  1023 

profunda  artery,  591 

pubio  ligament,  310 

quadrigeminal  body.  806 

semilunar  lobule,  791 

tarsal  plate,  1025 

thjrroarytenoid  ligaments,  1080 

vocal  cords,  1080 
Infraclavicular  branches  of  bra- 
chial plexus,  933 
Infracostales  muscle,  403 
Infraglenoid  tuberosity,  205 
Infrahyoid  artery,  552 

muscles,  391 
Infraorbital  artery,  562 

canal,  159 

foramen.  158,  187 

groove,  159 

nerve,  889  note 

plexus  of  nerves,  891 
Infrapatellar  pad  of  fat,  344 
Infrascapular  artery,  588 
Infraspinatous  fascia,  441 

fossa,  203 


Infraspinatus  muscle,  441 
actions  of,  442 
nerves  of.  442 
Infrasternal  notch,  1307 
Infratemporal  crest,  150,  183 

fossa,  184 

surface  of  maxilla,  158 
Infratrochlear  nerve.  888 
InfundibuUform  fascia,  418 
Infundibulopelvic  ligament,  1261 
Infundibulum  of  brain,  813 

of  ethmoid  bone.  156, 195, 995 
Inguinal  aponeurotic  falx,  414 

canal,  418 

glands.  702 

ligament,  411 
reflected.  412 

regions,  1149 

ring,  abdominal,  418 
subcutaneous,  410 
Inion.  185, 198 
Inlet  of  pelvis,  239 
Inner  oefi-mass,  46 
Innominate  artery,  548 

bone,  231 

articulations  of,  238 
ossification  of.  237 

veins.  664 

peculiarities  of,  666 
Inscriptions,  tendinous,  of  rectus 

abdominis.  416 
Insertion  of  muscles,  362 
Insula,  825 

circular  sulcus  of,  825 

development  of,  825 

gyri  of;  825 

opercula  of.  825 
Integument,  common,  1062 
Interalveolar  cell-islets,  1204 
Interarticular  chondrostemal  lig- 
ament, 303 

costocentral  ligaments,  300 

fibrocartilases,  281 

sternocostal  ligaments,  303 
Interatrial  groove,  527 
Intercalatum,  802 
Intereapitular  veins.  661,  669 
Intercarpal  articulations,  328 

movements  of.  330 
Intercavernous  sinuses,  659 
Intercellular  biliary  passages, 

1197 
Interoentral  ligaments,  287 
Interchondral  li||;aments,  304 
Interclavicular  ligament,  314 
Interdinoid  Ugament,  153 
Intercolumnar  fascia,  1238 

fibers,  410 
Intercondyloid  eminence  of  tibia. 
256 

fossa  of  femur,  247 
of  tibia,  posterior,  256 
Intercostal  arteries  from  aorta, 
600 
highest,  585 

from  internal  mammary,  583 
superior,  585 

fascia,  402 

lymph  glands,  715 

membranes,  403 

muscles,  403 

nerves,  945 

spaces,  123 

veins,  666 
Intercostales  extemi  muscles,  403 
variations  of,  403 

intemi  muscles,  403 
variations  of,  403 
Interoostobrachial  nerve,  946, 947 
Interorural  fascia,  411 

fibers,  410 
Intercuneiform  articulations,  357 
Interfoveolar  ligament  of  Hessel- 

bach.  415 
Interglobular  spaces,  1120 
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Interior  of  bladder,  1231 
of  larynx,  1078 
of  skull.  189 
of  uterus,  1260 
Interlobular  arteries  of  kidney, 

1223 
Intermediate  cell-mass,  50 
Intermetacarpal  articulations,  331 
Intermetatarsal  articulations,  358 
Internal  abdominal  ring,  418 
acoustic  meatus,  143 
arcuate  ligament,  404 
calcaneal  arteries,  639 

nerves,  963 
calcaneoastragaloid     ligament, 

352 
calcaneonavicular  ligament,  355 
canthus  of  eyelids,  1025 
capsule  of  brain,  836 
circumflex  artery,  630 
cutaneous  nerve,  937, 955 

lesser,  937 
^niculate  body,  81 1 
iliac  artery,  614 
glands,  704 
vein.  673 
intercostals  muscle,  403 
lateral  ligament,  297, 322, 328 
malleolar  artery,  635, 639 
mammary  artery,  583 

gland,  715 
maxillary  glands,  694 
oblique  muscle,  412 
palpebral  arteries.  570 
plantar  artery,  639 

nerve,  963 
popliteal  nerve,  960 
pterygoid  muscle,  387 
pudendal  artery,  617 

veins,  674 
pudio  artery,  617 
nerve,  967 
veins,  674 
respiratory  nerve  of  Bell,  928 
saphenous  nerve,  956 

vein,  669 
semilunar  fibrocartilage,  343 
sphincter  ani  muscle,  426 
Intemodal  segments  of  nervee,727 
Interossei  muscles  of  foot,  495 
actions  of,  495 
nerves  of,  495 
of  hand,  464 
actions  of,  465 
nerves  of.  465 
Interosseous  arti'rieH,595, 596, 597 
ligament.  302 
membrane  of  forearm,  325 

of  leg.  348 
nerve,  dorsal  or  posterior,  944 
volar  or  anterior.  038 
Interparietal  bone,  132 
Interpeduncular  fossa,  HI 6 

ganglion,  800,  802.  808 
Interphalangeal      articulations, 

333,  359 
Interpleural  space,  1090 
Interpubic  disk,  311 

fibrocartilaginous  lamina.  311 
Intersegmental  neurons,  755 

septa,  SO 
Intersigmoid  fossa,  1 167 
Interspinal  ligaments,  291 
Interspinales  muscles,  400 
actions  of,  402 
nerves  of,  402 
Interspinous  ligament,  291 
Intersternal  ligaments,  304 
Intertarsal  articulations,  352 
Intertragic  notch,  1034 
Intertransversales  muscle,  401 
Intertransversarii  muscles,  401 
actions  of,  402 
nerves  of,  402 
Intertransverse  ligaments,  291 


Intertrochanteric  crest,  246 

Une,  245 
Intertubercular  plane,  1 147 
Intertubular  dentin,  1120 
Intervenous  tubercle,  531 
Interventricular    foramen,    816, 
840 

septum,  534 
Intervertebral  fibrocartilages,  289 

foramina,  96 

veins,  669 
Intervillous  space,  59 
Intestinal  arteries,  607 

glands,  1174 

viUi.  1174 
Intestine,  development  of,  1101 

large,  1177 

lymphatic  nodules  of,  1176 

lymphatics  of,  710 

small,  1168 

structure  of,  1 172 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  1178 

surface  markings  of,  1319 
Inteatinum  ccteum,  1177 

erastum,  1177 

ileum,  1171 

jejunum^  1170 

rectum,  1183 

tenue^  1168 

tela  submucosa,  1172 
tunica  mucosa,  1173 
muMularia,  1172 
Berosa,  1172 
Intra-artioular  ligament,  300 
Intracartilaginous  ossification,  93 
Intra-epithelial  plexus  of  cornea, 

1009 
Intrafusal  fasciculi,  1061 

fibers,  1061 
IntraJugular  process,  131 
Intralobular  veins,  1196 
Intramembranous  ossification,  91 
Intraparietal  sulcus,  822 
Intrapulmonary  bronchi,  1098 
Intraspinal  veins,  668 
Intratnyroid  cartilage,  1074 
Intrinsic  muscles  of  tongue,  1130 

spinal  reflex  paths,  850 
lodothyrin,  1271 
Iridial  angle,  1007 
Iris.  1012 

structure  of,  1013 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  1014 
Irrei^ular  bones,  80 
Ischiocapsular  ligament,  334 
Ischiocavemosus  muscle,  428,  430 

action  of,  428,  430 
Ischiorectal  fossa.  425 
Ischium,  234 

body  of,  234 

rami  of,  235 

spine  of,  235 

tuberosity  of,  235 
Island  of  Hcil,  825 
Islands,  blood,  506 

of  Langerhans,  1204 
Isthmus,  aortic,  517,  547 

of   external   acoustic    meatus. 
1043 

faucium,  1137 

glandula  thyreoidea,  1270 

of  limbic  lobe,  825 

rhombencephali,  738 

of  thyroid  gland,  1269 

of  uterine  tube,  1257 
Iter  chorda  arUertus,  1039 

poaieriuBt  1038 
Ivory  of  teeth,  1119 


Jejunum,  1170 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  710 
Jelly  of  Wharton.  58 
Joint  capsules,    lymphatic  i~ 

laries  in.  684 
Joints.    See  ArticulatioDs. 

development  of,  2S3 
Jugular  foramen,  181,  19:3 
fossa,  144 

ganglion    of    glossophanx|*& 
nerve,  908 
of  vagus  nerve,  911 
nerve,  978 
notch,  120.  131 
process,  131,  181 
surface  of  temporal  bone,  14i 
tubercle,  131 
vein,  anterior,  647 
external,  646 
internal,  648 

bulbs  of,  64S 
posterior  external,  647 
Jugum  ephenoidale,  153 
Junctional  tube,  1223 


Kartokinesis,  37 
Karyomitome,  36 
Karyomitoflis,  37 
Karyoplasm,  36 
Kerckring,  ossific  center  of,  133 
Kerkring,  valves  of,  1173 
Kidneys.  1215 

calyces  of,  1221. 1225 

cortical  substance  of.  1221 

development  of,  1211 

fixation  of,  1220 

hilum  of,  1219 

lymphatic  capillaries  in,  6>7 
vessels  of,  712 

Malpighian  bodies  of.  1221 
capsule,  1221 

medullary  substance  of,  1221 

minute  anatomy  of,  1221 

nerves  of,  1225 

paranephric  body,  1220 

renal  artery,  610 
fascia,  1220 
pelvis,  1221 
sinus.  1221 
tubules,  1221 

structure  of.  1220 

surface  marking  of,  1320 

veins  of,  679. 1224 

weight  and  dimensions  of.  1215 
Knee  cap,  255 
Knee-joint.  339 

burs»  of,  345 

movements  of,  346 

surface  anatomy  of,  133S 
Krause,  end-bulbs  of.  1060 

membrane  of,  375 
KOhne,  motor  end-platea  of,  730 


Jacob's  membrane,  1017  | 

Jacobson,  nerve  of,  909, 1047 
vomeronasal  organs  of,  71,  996 


LabbI^,     posterior     anastomotic 

vein  of,  662 
Labia  cerebri,  827 

majora,  1265 

minora,  1265 

orta.  1111 
Labial  arteries,  555 

commissures,  1265 

glands.  1111 

grooves,  1102 
Labiodental  lamina.  1122 
Labrum  glenaidale,  319,  336 
Labyrinth,  membranous.  1051 
development  of,  1032 
vessels  of,  1059 

osseous,  1047 
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LabyrirUhua  etkmoidcUU,  154 
tnembranacetu,  1051 
oaaeus,  1047 
Laceriua  fibroma,  444 
Laciniate  ligament,  4S9 
Lacrimal  apparatus,  1028 
artery,  569 
bone,  163 
articulations  of,  164 
lesser,  164 
ossification  of,  164 
canals,  1028 
caruncula,  1028 
crest,  posterior,  164 
ducts  or  canals,  1028 

ampuUe  of.  1028 
fossa,  137,  188 
glands,  1028 
groove,  159,  189 
hamulus,  164 
nerve,  887 
notch,  159 
papilla,  1025 
process  of  inferior  nasal  concha, 

169 
punctum,  1025 
sac,  1028 
tubercle,  161 
Lacteals,  683 
Lactiferous  ducts,  1268 
Lcieuna  moffna  [of  urethra],  1235 
Lacuns  of  bone,  89,  90 
of  cartilage,  280 
of  urethra,  1235 
venous,  655 
Lacunar  ligament,  412 
Lacua  lacrimalia,  1025,  1028 
Lagena,  1054 
Lambda,  178.  198 
Lambdoidal  suture,  132,  135,  183 
Lamells  of  bone,  89 
articular,  279 
circumferential,  89 
interstitial,  89 
primary  or  fundamental,  90 
secondary  or  special,  90 
Lamellar  cells,  377 
Lamina  affixia,  838 
haaalia,  1010 

cartiloffinia  cncoideae,  1047 
choriocapillaria,  1010 
cribrosa  aclerce,  1005 
dorsal  or  alar,  735 
elastic,  of  cornea,  1008 
elaatica  anterior,  1008 

posterior,  1008 
fibrocartiiaoinea  interpubica,  311 
labiodental,  1122 
lingual,  1122 
medullary,  810 
nasal,  68 
reticular,  1058 
spiral,  of  cochlea,  1051 
apiralia  oaaea,  1051 
euprachorioidea,  1005,  1010 
terminalia,  742,  816 
vaaciUosa,  1010 
ventral  or  basal,  735 
of  vertebr»,  96 
Lancisi,  nerves  of,  868 
Langerhans,    oentro-acinar    cells 
of,  1204 
islands  of,  1204 
Langhans,  layer  of,  47 
Langley's  ganglion,  1137 
Lantermann,  segments  of,  727 
Large  deep  petrosal  nerve,  892 
intestine,  1177 
cecum,  1177 
colic  valve,  1179 
colon,  1180 

ascending,  1180 
descending,  1181 
iliac,  1182 
sigmoid  or  pelvic,  1182 


Large  intestine,  colon,  transverse, 
1180 
rectum.  1183 

superficial  petrosal  nerve,  892, 
903 
Laryngeal  artery,  inferior,  581 
superior,  552 

nerves,  912 

part  of  pharynx,  1 142 

prominence,  1073 

saccule,  1080 

sinus,  1080 
Larynx,  1072 

cartilages  of,  1073 

conus  elasticus  of,  1078 

elastic  membrane  of,  1077 

plands  of,  1084 

interior  of,  1078 

ligaments  of.  1076 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  698,  1084 

mucous  membrane  of,  1083 

muscles  of,  1081 
actions  of,  1083 

nerves  of,  1084 

rima  glottidis  of.  1080 

surface  marking  of,  1301 

ventricle  of,  1080 

ventricular  folds  of,  1079 

vessels  of,  1084 

vestibule  of,  1078 

vocal  folds  of,  1080 
Lateral  cartilages,  993 

cricoarytenoid  muscle.  1081 

sinuses,  657  ^ 

spinothalamic  fasciculus,  762 

thyrohyoid  ligament,  1077 
Latiasimus  dorsi  muscle,  432 
actions  of,  435 
nerves  of.  434 
variations  of,  434 
Layer  of  Langhans,  47 

of  rods  and  cones,  1017 
Layers  of  cerebral  cortex,  845 
Least  splanchnic  nerve,  981 
Left  atrium,  533 

auricle,  533 

auricular  appendix,  533 

coronary  plexus,  985 
vein,  642 

lobe  of  liver,  1192 

ventricle,  534 
Leg,  fascia  of,  480 

deep  transverse,  483 

muscles  of,  480 

development  of,  372 
Lemniscus,  lateral,  805 

lateraJia,  805 

medial,  804 

medialia,  804 

spinal,  762 
Lena,  capsule  of,  1019 
vascular,  1003 

changes  produced  in.  by  age, 
1021 

cryatallina,  1019 

crystalline,  1019 

development  of,  1002 

equator  of,  1019 

poles  of,  1019 

structure  of,  1020 

suspensory  ligament  of,  1018 

vesicle,  1001 
Lenticula,  834 
Lenticular  ganglion,  888 

glands  of  stomach,  1167 

nucleus,  834 

process  of  incus,  1045 
Lentiform  nucleus,  834 
Lesser  cavernous  nerve,  989 

curvature  of  stomach,  1162 

internal  cutaneous  nerve,  937 

lacrimal  bone,  164 

multangular  bone,  225 

omentum,  1156 

pelvis,  239 


Lesser  peritoneal  sac,  1152, 1155 
sao  or  omental  bursa  of  peri- 
toneum, 1155 

boundaries  of,  1156 
sciatic  foramen,  309 

notch,  235 
sigmoid  cavity,  215 
splanchnic  nerve,  981 
trochanter,  245 
Leucocytes,  504 
Levator  anguli  oris  muscle,  383 

scapulse  muscle.  435 
ani  muscle,  422 
actions  of,  424 
nerves  of,  424 
claviculsB  muscle,  435 
glandular    thjrreoideie    muscle, 

1270 
menti  muscle.  383 
palati  muscle,  1139 
palpebrse      superioris    muscle, 
1021 
actions  of,  1023 
nerves  of,  1023 
prostata  muscle,  424 
scapule  muscle,  435 
actions  of,  435 
nerves  of,  435 
variations  of,  435 
veil  palatini  muscle,  1139 
Levatores  costarum  muscle,  403 
LieberkUhn,  crypts  of,  1174 
Lien,  1228 

aceeaaoriua,  1283 
extremitaa  inferior,  1283 

superior.  1283 
fadea  gaatrica,  1282 

renalia,  1283 
margo  anterior,  1283 

poaterior,  1283 
Lienal  artery,  605 
plexus  of  nerves,  986 
vein,  681 
Ligament  or  Ligaments,  acromio- 
clavicular, 315 
alar,  296 

of  ankle,  349,  350,  351 
annular,  of  ankle,  488,  489 

of  radius.  324 

of  stapes.  1046 

of  wrist,  456,  458     . 
anterior,  327 

inferior,  348 

longitudinal,  287 

superior,  301,  348 
apical  odontoid,  296 
arcuate,  405 
atlantoaxial,  293 
atlantooccipital,  296 

membrane,  posterior,  296 
of  auricula  or  pinna,  1035 
of  Bertin,  335 
bifurcated,  354,  355 
of  Bigelow,  335 
of  bladder,  1231 
broad,  of  uterus,  1260 
calcaneoastragaloid,  352 
calcaneocuboid,  354 
calcaneofibular,  351 
calcaneonavicular,  plantar,  355 
calcaneotibial,  350 
capsular.  See  Individual  Joints, 
caroticoclinoid,  153 
carpometacarpal.  331 
of  carpus,  328,  329 
central,  of  medulla  spinalis,  879 
check.  296 

of  eye,  1024 
chondrosternal,  302 

intra-articular,  303 
chondroxiphoid,  304 
common,  anterior,  287 

posterior,  288 
conoid,  315 
of  Cooper,  412 
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Ligament  or  Ligaments,   coraco- 

acromial,  316 
■coracoclavicular,  315 
coracohumeral,  318 
coronary*  of  knee,  343 

ofliver,  1150, 1192 
costoclavicular,  310 
costoooracoid,  437 
costotransverse,  301 

middle.  302 

posterior,  301,  302 
costovertebral,  anterior,  299 
costoxipboid,  304 
cotyloid,  237.  436 
cricoarjrtenoid,  posterior,  1078 
cricotracheal,  1077 
crucial,  342 
cruciate,  of  atlas,  295 

crural,  488 

of  knee,  342 
cuboideonavicular,  357 
deltoid,  of  ankle-joint,  350 
dentate,  880 
digital  vaginal,  449 
dorsal  carpal,  458 

radiocarpal,  327 

radioulnar,  325 
ofelbow,321,322 
falciform,  of  liver,  1150,  1192 
fibular  collateral,  of  knee-joint, 

341 
fundiform,  of  penis,  1249 
gastrocolic,  1151,  1153 
gastrolienal,  1155 
gastrophrenic,  1162 
Gimbemat's.  412 
glenohumeral,  318 
glenoid,  319 

of  Cruveilhier,  332,  359 

of  shoulder-joint,  318 
glenoidal  labrum  of  hip-joint, 
336 
of  shoulder-joint,  319 
hepatoduodenal,  1151,  1157 
hepatogastric,  1151,  1157 
hepatorenal,  1150,  1192 
of  Hesselbach,  415 
of  hipjjoint,  334 
h^oepiglottic,  1077 
iliofemoral,  334 
iliolumbar,  306 
iliotrochanteric,  335 
of  incusr  1046 
inferior  transverse  of  scapula, 

317 
infundibulopelvic,  1261 
inguinal,  411 

reflected,  412 
interarticular,  of  ribs,  300 

sternocostal,  303 
intercarpal,  328,  329 
intefcentral,  287 
interchondral,  304 
interclavicular,  314 
interclinoid,  153 
intercuneiform,  357 
interfoveolar,  415 
intermetacarpal,  331 
intermetatarsal.  358 
interosseous,  302 
interphalangeal,  333,  359 
interpubic      fibrocartilaginous 

lamina,  311 
interspinal,  291 
interspinous,  291 
interstemal,  304 
intertarsal,  352 
intertransverse,  291,  310 
intra-articular,  300 
ischioeapsular,  325 
of  knee-joint,  340 
laciniate,  489 
lacunar,  412 
of  larynx,  1076 
latersd  atlantooccipital,  296 


Ligament  or   Ligaments,   lateral 
external,  297, 322,  328 

internal,  297,  322.  328 

of  uterus,  1260 
left  triangular,  of  liver,  1151 
of  left  vena  cava,  526 
long  plantar,  354 
of  Maokenrodt,  1261 
of  malleus,  1045 
medial  palpebral,  380 
metacarpophalangeal,  332 
metatarsophalangeal,  359 
middle  cricothyroid,  1078 
mucosum,  of  knee,  344 
of  neck  of  rib,  302 
nuchas,  290 
oblique  cord,  325 

pNOpliteal,  340 
oodpitoaxial,  296 
odontoid,  296 
orbicxilar,  324 
of  ovary,  1254 
pahnar,  328,  331 
palpebral,  1026 
pectinate,  of  iris,  1009 
of  pelvis,  403 
phrenicooolic,  1158 
phrenicolienal,  1155 
phrenioopericardiac,  right,  678 
of  pinna  or  auricula,  1035 
plantar,  long,  354 
posterior,  328 

cricoarytenoid,  1078 

inferior,  348 

of  knee,  340 

longitudinal,  288 

sacroiliac,  307 

superior,  348 
Poupart's,  411 
pterygomandibular,  384 
pterygospinous,  153, 388 
pubic,  310 
pubocapsular,  334 
pubofemoral,  335 
pulmonary,  1088,  1090 
quadrate,  324 

radial  collateral,  of  elbow-joint, 
322 
of  wrist-joint,  327 
radiate,  299 

sternocostal,  302 
of  radiocarpal  joint,  327 
radioulnar,  325 
reflected  inguinal,  412 
rhomboid,  314 

right  triangular  of  liver,  1151 
round,  of  liver,  1192 

of  uterus.  1261 
sacrococcygeal,  309 
sacroiliac,  307 
sacrosciatic,  309 
sacrospinouv,  309 
sacrotuberous,  309 
of  scapula,  316 
of  shoulder-joint,  317 
sphenomandibular,  297,  388 
spinoglenoid,  317 
spiral,    of    ductus    cochlearis, 

1054 
stellate,  299 
stemodavieular,  313 
sternocostal,  302 
stemopericardiac,  526 
of  sternum,  302 
structure  of,  282 
stylohyoid.  392 
stylomandibular,  298,  388 
subpubic,  310 
superficial    transverse    of 

fingers,  461 
superior  transverse  of  scapula, 

317 
suprascapular,  317 
supraspinal,  290 
supraspinous,  290 


Ligament  or  Ligaments,  sumien- 
Bory,  of  axilla,  436 

of  eye,  1025 

of  lens,  1018 

of  mamma,  435 

of  ovary,  1254 

of  penis,  1249 
talocalcaneal,  352.  353 
talonavicular,  dorsal,  354 
talotibial,  350 
tarsometatarsal,  358 
of  tarsus,  352 
temporomandibular,  297 
tendo  oculi,  381 
teres,  of  hip,  336 
thyroarytenoid,  inferior,  1060 
thyroepiglottic,  1078 
thyrohyoid,  1077 
tibial  oollateraL  of  knee-joint, 

341 
tibiofibular,  348 
tibionavicular,  350 
tranaversalis  colli  uteri,  1261 
transverse  acetabular,  336 

of  atlas,  293 

carpal,  456 

crural,  488 

humeral,  319 

inferior,  349 

of  knee,  343 

metacarpal,  331 

metatarsal,  359 

of  pelvis,  4i29 

of  scapula,  317 
trapeioid,  315 
triangular,  of  liver,  1192 

of  urethra,  428 
of  tubercle  of  rib,  302 
ulnar  collateral,  of  elbow-joint, 
321 
of  ¥mst-joint,  327 
uterosacral,  1260 
of  uterus,  1260 
ventricular,  of  larynx,  1080 
of  vertebra,  287 
volar  carpal,  456 

metacarpophalangeal,  332 

radiocarpal,  327 

radioulnar,  325 
of  Wrisberg.  343 
*  of  wrist-joint,  327 
Y-shaped,  of  Bigelow,  335 
of  Zinn,  1022 
LufamerUa  aeeea9ona  p{antar»a,359 
aUtria,  296 

auricularia  [FaZsoZra],  1035 
basium  [o99.  metacarp^  donaiia, 
331 
inieroMea,  331 
volariat  331 

[o$9.  metatars,]  donalia,  358 
itUerasaea^  358 
platUaria^  358 
earpometacarpeoe  donaHa,  331 

volaria,  331 
coUaieraUa,  359 
eosioxiphoideat  304 
cruciaia  genu,  342 
cuneomeUUarsea  tnterosaea.  359 
irUercarpea  <i<>r«aita,  328 

irUeroMea^  328 

volaria,  S2S 
intereuneiformia  tnterouea,  357 

plarUariat  357 
xrUerspinalia^  291 
xrUertranaveraaria,  291 
Tuivicuiarieuneiformia  dcnaUa, 
356 

pUinUiria,  356 
OMtcuLorum  audihUt  1046 
wtemocosialia  radiata^  302 
9U»p9n9oria  (of  mamma],  435 
taraometaiaTBea  donaUa,  358 

plantariat  358 
vooaies,  1080 
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Ligamentous  action  of  muscles, 

287 
Ligamenlum  acromioclatnculcCre, 

315 
annulare  haseot  stapedis,  1046 

radii,  324 
arcuatum  pubist  SIO 
bifurcatum,  354 
calcaneocuboideum  doreale,  354 

planlare,  354 
caloaneofibulare,  351 
calcaneonavictUare  planlare,  355 
capthUi  costce  interariiculare,300 

radiaium,  299 
capiiulorum[o8S,  meiacarpalium] 

tranevereum,  331 
carpi  doreale,  458 

<ra7Mi7er«um,  456 

volare,  456 
coUatercUe  fibulare,  341 

ra^iaZ«,  322.  328 

tibiaZ6,  341 

u/nare,  322,  328 
coUi  coetcB,  302 
conoideum,  315 
coracoacromiale,  316 
coracodaviculare,  315 
coracokumerale,  317 
coronartum  hepatie,  1192 
coetodaviculare,  314 
co«/o<ran«ver«arium  ant«ritu, 
301 

poAfmiM,  301 
cricoarytOBnoideum  poster iue, 

1078 
crieolhyreoideum  fnediumt  1078 
cricotracheale,  1077 
crudahAm  arUerius,  342 

posterius,  342 
cuhoideonamcularedorsale,  357 

plantare,  357 
deltoideum,  350 
derUiculaium,  879 
falciforme  hepatis,  1 192 
hyoepiolotticum,  1077 
hyothyreoidewn  laterale,  1077 

medium,  1077 
ilio/emorale,  335 
Uiolumbale,  306 
incudi«  posteriuSt  1045 

8uperiu«,  1046 
iiHH^inaZe  [Pourparti],  411 

reflexum  [CoUeri],  412 
interdaviciuare,  314 
i«cAiocap«iitore,  335 
lacunars  {Gimbemal%\,  412 
to<um  puZmonttf,  1090 

ii<eri.  1260 
longitudinale  anlerius,  287 

posterius,  288 
maZZ«i  an/en'us,  1045 

IcUerale,  1045 

Aupmus,  1045 
malleoli  lateralis  anterius,  348 

posteriiM,  348 
mueo«im,  344 
nucAff,  290 
patella,  340 
p2an(are  lonoum,  354 
popliteum  obliquum,  340 
puUncum  superiuSt  310 
pubocapsulare,  335 
pulmonale,  1090 
radiocarpeum  dorscUe,  328 

votor«,  327 
sacrococcygeum  anteriits,  309 

laterale,  310 

po«<eriu«,  309 
«acrot/tacum  an<€ritM,  307 

iti<eroMeum,  308 

posterius,  307 
sacrospinosum,  309 
«acratu5«ro9um,  309 
«pAenomandi5u2are,  297 
sternoclavicular e,  313 


Li^amenhim    stemoeostale    ir^er- 
articulare,  303 
stylomandibulare,  298 
supraspinale,  290 
/aiooaZoaneum  an/eriu9,  352 
intero««eum,  353 
laterale,  352 
mediale,  353 
posteriiLs,  352 
<aZo>!&ulare  an^en'iM,  351 

poateritiA,  352 
tahnaviculare  dorsals,  354 
temporomandibulare,  297 
/6re«  femoris,  336 
hepatis,  1193 
uteri,  1261 
thyroepiglottieum,  1078 
<ran<ver«a/i«  coUi  uteri,  1261 
4ran«Mr9um  ocetobuZi,  336 
atton^,  293 

cru«  if^erititf,  295   ' 
«up«riu«,  295 
crurif ,  488 
i^enu,  343 

«caputo  in/'eriu«,  317 
superiiu,  317 
trapezfndeum,  315 
triangulare  dextrum,  1192 

<ini8<rum,  1193 
(u6ercuii  co«to,  302 
venoffum,  1193 
Ligature  of    arteries.     See  each 

Artery. 
Ligula,  797 
Limbic  lobe,  825 
Limbs,  devdopment  of,  71 
Limbtts  fossa  ovalis,  513 
ZamifUE  «piraZi9,  ld55 
Limiting  membranes  of    retina 

1017 
Line  or  Lines,  arcuate,  of  ilium, 
234 
colored,  of  Retaius,  1120 
curved,  of  ilium,  232 
fSluteal.  of  ilium,  232 
incremental,  of  Salter,  1120 
intercondyloid,  247 
intertrochanteric,  245 
mylohyoid,  173 
nuchal,  129,  182 
oblique,  of  fibula,  261 
of  mandible,  172 
of  radius,  219 
pectineal,  246 
popliteal,  of  tibia,  258 
of  Schreger,  1120 
spiral,  of  femur,  245 
temporal.  134,  136,  178,  183 
Linea  (Uba,  416 
cupera,  246 
qwidrata,  246 
semicircularis,  416 
splendens,  879 
Lineee  semilunares,  417 
Lingua,  1125 
/acie«if^erior,  1125 
tunica  mucosa,  1131 
Lingual  artery,  553 
deep,  553 
bone,  177 
branches   of   glossopharyngeal 

nerve,  909 
gyrus,  823 
lamina,  1122 
lymph  glands,  694 
nerve,  895 
tonsil,  1131 
veins,  648 
Linguia  cerebeUi,  789 
of  cerebellum,  789 
of  mandibulse,  173 
of  sphenoid,  148,  192 
Linin,  36 

Lip,  tympanic,  1055 
vestibular,  1055 


Lips,  1111 
Liquor  amnii,  56 

sanguinis,  503 
Lissauer,  fasciculus  of,  762 

tract  of,  762 
Littr^,  urethral  glands  of,  1235 
Liver,  1188 

bare  area  of,  1150 

bUeducUof,  1197 
common,  1198 

cystic  duct,  1198 

development  of ,  1193 

excretory  apparatus  of,  1197 

fixation  of,  1193 

fosse  of,  1191 

gaU-bladder,  1197 
epatic  artery,  603,  1196 
cells,  1196 
duct,  1197 
veins,  680 
ligaments  of,  1192 
lobes  of,  1191,  1192 
lobules  of,  1195 
longitudinal  fissures  of,  1191 
Isrmphatic  capillaries  in,  685 

vessels  of,  711 
nerves  of.  1194 
portal  vein,  681,  1196 
structure  of,  1195 
surface  markings  of,  1320 
surfaces  of,  1188 
vessels  of,  1194 
Lobe  or  Lobes,  cacuminal,  790 
of  cerebellum,  788 
of  cerebral  hemisphere,  821 
frontal,  821 
insula,  825 
limbic,  825 
occipital,  823 
olfactory,  826 
parietal,  822 
precuneus,  823 
quadrate,  823 
temporal,  823 
ofliver,  1191, 1192 
of  lung,  1097 
nodular,  791 
Spiselian,  1192 
of  thymus,  1273 
of  thjrroid  gland,  1269 
tuberal,  791 
uvular,  791 
Lobule  of  auricula,  1034 
biventral,  791 
inferior  semilunar,  791 
paracentral,  822 
parietal,  823 
postero-inferior,  790 
postero-superior,  791 
LoDules  of  liver,  1 195 

of  testes,  1243 
Lahuli  glandules  thyreoidece,  1269 

hepatis,  1195 
Lobulus  centralis,  790 
parietalis  inferior,  823 

superior,  823 
semilunaris  inferior,  791 
superior,  790 
Lotus  caudatus,  1 1 92 
divi,  790 
culminis,  790 
frontalis,  821 
hepoHs  dexter,  1191 

sinister,  1192 
noduli,  791 
occipitalis,  823 
olfadorius,  826 
parietalis,  822 
pyramidis,  791 
quadratus,  1192 
semilunaris,  790 
temporalis,  823 
tuberus,  791 
uvula,  791 
Localisation,  cerebral,  849 
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Lockwood,  tendon  of,  1022 
L0CU8  ctBnUeua,  800 
Loewenthal's  tract,  872 
Long  bones,  79 
buccal  nerve,  895 
calcaneocuboid  ligament,  354 
ciliary  nerves,  888 
external  lateral  ligament,  341 
or  internal  saphenous  nerve,956 
root  of  ciliary  ganglion,  888 
saphenous  nerve,  956 

vein,  669 
subscapular  nerve,  934 
thoracic  artery,  588 
nerve,  933 
Longiasimus  capitis  muscle,  399 
cervicis  muscle,  399 
dorsi  muscle,  399 
Longitudinal  fasciculus,  inferior, 
844 
posterior,  803 
superior,  844 
fissure,  cerebral,  818 
great,  818 
of  liver,  1191 
sinuses,  654,  655 
stria,  lateral  and  medial,  827 
sulci  of  heart,  527 
Longitudinalis     linguse    inferior 
muscle,  1130 
superior  muscle,  1130 
Longus  capitis  muscle,  349 
actions  of,  396 
nerves  of,  395 
colli  muscle,  394 
action  of,  396 
nerves  of,  396 
Loop  of  Henle,  1223 
Lower  extremity,  arteries  of,  623 
articulations  of,  333 
bones  of,  231 
lymphatic  glands  of,  701 

vessels  of,  701 
muscles  of,  465 
surface  anatomy  of,  1336 

markings  of,  1342 
veins  of,  669 
jaw,  bones  of,  172 
lateral  cartilage,  993 
visual  centers,  814 
Lower,  tubercle  of,  531 
Lumbar  aponeurosis,  397 
arteries,  612 

enlargement  of  medulla  spina- 
lis, 752 
fascia,  397 
lymph  glands,  705 
nerves,  anterior,  948 

posterior,  924 
plexus  of  nerves,  949 
regions  of  abdomen,  1 149 
triangle,  434 
vein,  ascending,  667,  678 
veins,  678 
vertebra,  104 
Lumbocostal  arch,  404 
Lumbodorsal  fascia,  397 
Lumbosacral  plexus,  948 

trunk,  948 
Lumbricales  muscles  of  foot,  493 
actions  of,  496 
nerves  of,  495 
variations  of,  493 
of  hand,  464 
actions  of,  465 
nerves  of,  465 
variations  of,  464 
Lunate  bone,  224 

surface  of  acetabulum,  237 
Lung-buds,  1071 
Lungs,  1093 

development  of,  1071 
fissures  and  lobes  of,  1096 
nerves  of,  1100 
root  of,  1097 


Lungs,  structure  of,  1098 
surface  markings  of,  1310 
vessels  of,  1100 
Lunula  of  nails,  1066 

of  semilunar  valves,  533 
Luschka,  foramina  of,  877 

gland  of.  1281 
Luys,  nucleus  of,  812 
Lymph  Gland  or  Glands  of  abdo- 
men, 703 

aortic,  705 

auricular,  693 

axillary,  699 

buccinator,  694 

cervical,  697 

of  Cloquet,  703 

deltoideopectoral,  699 

diaphragmatic,  715 

epigastric,  704 

of  face,  692 

facial,  694 

gastric,  706 

gastroepiploic,  right,  706 

of  head,  692 

hepatic,  706 

hypogastric,  704 

iliac,  703,  704 

ileocolic,  709 

infraorbital,  694 

inguinal,  702 

intercostal,  715 

internal  mammary,  715 

lingual,  694 

of  lower  extremity,  701 

lumbar,  705 

mastoid,  693 

maxillary,  694 

mediastinal,  717 

mesenteric,  709,  710 

mesocolic,  709 

of  neck,  697 

obturator,  704 

occipital,  692 

pancreaticoduodenal,  710 

pancreaticolienal,  706 

pararectal,  710 

para  tracheal,  697 

parietal,  703 

pitrotid,  693 

of  pelvis,  703 

popliteal,  701 

preauricular,  693 

retropharyngeal,  694 

of  Rosenmiiller,  703 

sacral,  704 

splenic,  706 

Stahr,  middle  gland  of,  697 

sternal,  715 

structure  of,  688 

subinguinal,  702 

submaxillar^',  697 

submental,  697 

suprahyoid,  697 

supramandibular,  694 

supratrochlear,  699 

of  thorax,  715 

tibial,  anterior,  701 

of  tongue,  696^ 

tracheobronchial,  717 

of  upper  extremity,  699 

visceral,  of    abdomen     and 
pelvis,  706 
path,  688 
sinus,  689 
Lymphatic  capillaries,  684 

distribution  of,  684 
duct,  right,  691 
nodules,  aggregated,  1170 

solitary,  1176 

of  spleen,  1285 
system,  683 

trunks,      bronchomediastinal, 
691,692,717 

intestinal,  691 

jugular,  691.  692 


Lymphatic  trunks,  lumbar,  691 

subclavian,  691,  692 
vessels,  687 

of  abdominal  viscera,  710 
waU.  706 

of  anal  canal  and  anus,  711 

of     auricula    and     external 
acoustic  meatus,  694 

of  bladder,  712 

of  cecum,  710 

of  colon,  711 

of  common  bile-duct,  711 

development  of,  768 

of  diaphragm,  717 

of  ductus  deferens,  713 

of  duodenum,  710 

of  esophagus,  719 

of  external  genitals,  706 

of  face,  695 

of  gaU-bladder.  711 

of  gluteal  region,  703 

of  heart,  718 

of  ileum,  710 

of  jejunum,  710 

of  kidney,  712 

lacteals,  683 

of  larynx,  698 

of  liver,  711 

of  lower  extremity,  703 

of  lungs,  718 

of  mamma,  715 

of  mouth,  695 

of  nasal  cavities,  695 

of  neck,  698 

of  ovary,  714 

of  palatine  tonsil,  695 

of  pancreas,  711 

of  pel\-ic  viscera,  710 

of  pelvis,  706 

of  perineum,  706 

of  pharynx,  698 

of  pleura,  719 

of  prostate,  713 

of  rectum,  711 

of  reproductive  organs,  713 

of  scalp,  694 

of  spleen,  711 

of  stomach,  710 

structure  of,  687 

of  suprarenal  glands,  711 

of  testes,  713 

of  thoracic  viscera,  718 
wall,  715 

of  thymus,  719 

of  thyroid  gland,  698 

of  tongue,  696 

of  upper  extremity,  700 

of  ureter,  712 

of  urethra,  713 

of  urinary  organs,  712 

of  uterine  tube,  714 

of  uterus,  714 

of  vagina,  714 

of  vermiform  process,  710 

of  vesicula  seminales,  713 
Lymphocyte,  504 
LymphoglaruUdir^  688 
auriciUare^,  693 
axiUares,  699 
cervicales,  697 
epigasiricct,  704 
faciaUa  profuruicF,  694 
gastricoe,  706 
hepoHcce,  706 
hypogtutricoB,  704 
inguinalest  702 
irUercoslaleSt  715 
Hnfftuil^*  694 
lumbaUst  705 
mediasiinales,  717 
meserUericaf  709 
mesocoluxPt  709 
occipitalest  692 
pancreaiicolieMUes,  706 
poptiUa^  701 
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LymphoQlandulai,  siemaleai  715 

tvhinouinaleat  702 

tubmaxUlares,  697 

tibialia  anterior ^  701 
Lyra  of  fornix,  838,  869 


M 


Magbwen,  Buprameatal  triangle 

of.  140 
Maokenrodt,  ligament  of,  1261 
Mctcvda  acuaiica  sacculit  1052 
lUriculit  1051 

cribrosa  mediat  1047 
auperioTt  1048 

lutea,  1015, 1017 
structure  of,  1017 
Majendie,  foramen  of,  798,  877 
Malar  bone,  164 

process  of  maxilla,  161 
Male  genital  organs,  1236 

bulbourethral  glands,  12 13, 

1253 
dtuUus  deferens^  1245 
ejaculatory  duct,  1247 
penis,  1247 
prostate,  1251 
testes  and  their  coverings, 

1236 
vesiculoe  aeminalest  1246 

pronucleus,  45 

urethra,  1234 
Malleolar  arteries,  635 

folds,  1039 

sulcus,  260 
Malleolus,  lateral,  260 

medial,  259 
Malleus,  1044 

development  of,  1033 

ligaments  of,  1045 
Malpighian  bodies,  kidney,  1221 
of  spleen,  1285 

capsules  of  kidneys  1221 
Mammse,  1267 

development  of,  1267 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  715 

nerves  of,  1268 

papilla  or  nipple  of,  1267 

structure  of,  1267 

vessels  of,  1268 
Mammary  arteries,  583,  588 

gland,  1267 
internal,  715 

veins,  internal,  666 
Mammillary  process,  106 
Mammillo-thEdamio    fasciculus, 

869 
Mandible.  172 

an^e  ofr  174 

articulations  of,  175 

body  f  f,  172 

changes  in,  due  to  age,  175 

condyloid  process  of,  174 

coronoid  process  of,  174 

ossification  of,  174 

ramus  of,  173 
Mandibuia,  172 
Mandibular  arch,  66 

branches  of  facial  nerve,  905 

canal,  173  ^ 

foramen,  173 

fossa,  140,  180,  183 

nerve,  893 

notch,  174 
Mantle  layer,  733 
Manubrium  of  malleus,  1044 

of  sternum,  119 
Margin,  supraorbital,  135 
Marginal  gyrus,  822 

layer,  733 

veins  of  foot,  669 
Margins  of  heart,  529 
Marrow  of  bone,  87 


Marshall,  oblique  vein  of,  522, 
,  526,643 

vestigial  fold  of,  622,  526,  643 
Martinotti,  cells  of,  845, 
Maaaa  intermedia,  809,  816 
Masses,  lateral,  of  atlas,  99 
Masseter  muscle,  385 
action  of,  387 
nerves  of,  387 
Masseteric  artery,  561 
fascia,  385 
nerve,  894 
Mastoid  canaliculus,  144,  181 
ceUs,  142 
foramen,  141,  183 
fossa,  140 
glands,  693 
notch,  141,  181 
portion  of  temporal  bone,  141 
process,  141 
Mastzellen,  377 
Matrix  of  nail,  1066 
Maturation  of  ovum,  40 
Maxilla,  157 

artioiilations  of,  163 
changes  in,  due  to  age,  163 
ossification  of,  163 
Maxillary  artery,  external,  553 
peculiarities  of,  556 
internal,  559 
glands,  internal,  694 
nerve,  889 

inferior,  $93 
process  of  inferior  nasal  concha, 
.    169 

of  palatine  bone,  168 
of  zygomatic  bone,  166 
processes  of  fetus,  66 
sinus,  159,  999 
tuberosity,  159 
vein,  internal,  646 
MeahM  acusticua  extemua,  1036 
cartHagineue^  1036 
oaaeuSt  1036 
auditory,  external,  1036 
external  acoustic,  145, 183,1036 
internal,  146,  193 
urinarius,  1235 
urinary,  1266 
Meatuses  of  nose,  195, 994,  995 
Mechanics  of  muscle,  362 
Mechanism  of  pelvis,  31 1 
of  respiration,  407 
of  thorax,  304 
Meckel's  cartilages,  66,  174 
diverticulum,  54,  1172 
ganglion,  891 
Media,  refracting,  of  bulb  of  eye, 

1018 
Medial  geniculate  body,  811 
lemniscus,  804 
longitudinal  fasciculus,  803 
wall  of  nasal  cavity,  995 
Median  antibrachial  vein,  662 
basilic  vein,  661 
nerve,  938 
,  Mediastinal  arteries  from  aorta, 
600 
from  internal  mammary,  583 
lymph  glands,  717 
pleura,  1088 
Mediastinum,  1090  • 

testis,  1243 
Medicornu,  831 
Medidural  artery,  560 
Medifrontal  gyre.  822 
Medulla  of  hair,  1069 
oblongata,  767 

anterior  district  of.  768 
arcuate  fibers  of,  782 
development  of,  739 
fascicuhu  cuneatua,  776 

gracilie,  776 
fiissures  and  sulci  of,  767,  768 
gray  substance  of,  779 


MedtiUa  oblongata,  formatio  reti- 
cularis, 784 

lateral  district  of,  769 

olive  of,  769 

posterior  district  of,  774 

pyramid  of,  768 

restiform  bodies  of,  782 

structure  of,  775 
spinalis,  749 

central  canal  of,  754 

columns  of,  753 

development  of,  749 

distribution  of  nerve  cells  in, 
756 

enlargements  of,  751 

fissures  of,  752 

gray  commissures  of,  754 
substance  of,  753 

ligamentum  denticulatufn,  877 

meninges  of,  872 

neuro^ia  of,  753 

sulci  of,  752 

veins  of,  669 

white  commissure  of.  762 
substance  of,  758 
Medullary  artery  of  bone,  88 
lamina,  810 
laminiB  of  lentiform  nucleus, 

834 
membrane  of  bone,  87 
portion   of   suprarenal    gland, 

1280 
segments  of  nerves,  727 
sheath  of  nerve-fibers,  726.  726 
spaces  of  bone,  94 
substance  of  kidney,  1221 
velum.  793,  797 
Medullated  nerve-fibers,  724 
Meibomian  glands.  1026 
Meissner's  plexus.'  1177 

tactile  corpuscles,  1061 
Membrana  atlantodccipitalis,  An- 
terior, 295 

posterior,  296 
'graniUosa  [of  Graafian  follicle]. 

1256 
hyothyreoidea,  1076 
interossea  ant^achii,  325 

cruris,  348 
pupiUaris,  1014 
tectoria  [of  atlas  and  occipital 

bone],  296 
Membrane,  anal,  1110 
arachnoid,  876 
atlantodccipital.  296,  296 
basUar,  1064,  1056 
of  Bowman,  1008 
oostocoracoid,  437 
cricothyroid,  1078 
of  Demours,  1008 
.of  Descemet,  1008 
elastic,  of  larynx,  1077 
fenestrated,  498 
hyaloid.  1018 
hyoglossal,  1132 
hyothyroid,  1076 
intercostal,  403 
interosseous,  of  forearm,  325 

of  leg,  348 
Jacob's,  1017 
of  Krause,  375 
limiting,  1017 
medullary,  of  bone,  87 
of  Nasmyth,  1123 
nuclear,  36 
obturator,  476 
pharyngeal ,  1101 
pupillary,  1003,  1014 
of  Reissner,  1054 
tectorial,  of  ductus  cochlear  is, 

1058 
thyrohyoid,  1076 
tympanic,  1039 
vestibular,  1054 
vitelline,  45 
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Membranes  of  brain  and  medulla  ^ 
spinaliB,  872 
fetal,  54 
synovial,  279 

Membranous  cochlea,  1054 
csanium,  84 
labyrinth,  1015 
portion  of  urethra,  1235 
semicircular  canals,  1052 
vertebral  column,  81 

Meningeal  artery,  accessory,  561 
anterior,  568 
from  ascending  pharyngeal, 

558 
middle,  560 

surface  marking  of,  1294 
from  occipital,  557 
from  vertebral,  579 
branch  of  spinal  nerve,  921 
layer  of  dura  mater,  875 
nerve  from  hypoglossal,  918 
from  maxillary,  889 

Meninges  of  brain  and  medul}a 
spinalis,  872 

Menisci,  281 
of  knee-joint,  342 

Meniscus,  articular,  298 

Mental  foramen,  172,  188 
nerve,  897 
point,  198 
protuberance,  172 
spines,  172 
tubercle,  172 

Mentalis  muscle,  383 

Mentohyoideus  muscle,  392 

Merkel,  tactile  disks  of,  1059 

Meroblastic  ova,  45 

Mesencephalon,  51,  741,  800 

Mesenteric  arteries,  606,  609 
lymph  glands,  709 
plexuses  of  nerves,  987 
veins,  681,  682 

Mesenteries,  1157 
mesentery  proper,  1157  ' 
sigmoid  mesocolon,  1153,  1157 
transverse  mesocolon,  1157 

Mesenteriole  of  vermiform  pro- 
cess, 1178 

Mesenteriumt  1157 

Mesocardium,  arterial,  526 
venous,  526 

Mesooolic  lymph  ^ands,  709 

Mesocolon,  sigmoid,  1153,  1157 
transverse,  1157 

Mesoderm,  49 
formation  of,  47 

Mesogastrium,  1103 

Mesognathion,  199 

Mesonephros,  1205 

Mesorchium,  1207 

Me608ali)inx,  1261 

Mesovarium,  1207,  1255 

Metacarpal  bones,  227 
articulations  of,  230 
characteristics  of,  228 
ossification  of,  230 

Metacarpophalangeal   articula- 
tions, 332 

Metacarpus,  227 

Metanephros,  1205 

Metaphase  of  karyokinesis,  37 

Metatarsal  arteries,  637 
bones,  272 

characteristics  of,  272 
veins,  672 

Metatarsophalangeal      articula- 
tions, 359 

Metatarsus,  272 
ossification  of,  275 

Metathalamus,  743,  811 

Metencephalon,  738 

Metopic  suture,  135 

Meynert,  basal  optic  nucleus  of, 
813 
fasciculus  retroflexus  of,  812 


Meynert,    fountain    decussation 
of,  806 
substantia  innominata  of,  8o7 
Microcjrtes,  503 
Mid-brain,  54,  741,  800 
Mid-oarpal  joint,  329 
Middle  capsular  artery,  610 
cerebellar  peduncles,  793 
commissure  of  brain,  809 
constrictor  muscle.  1143 
costotransverse  ligament,  302 
cutaneous  nerve,  955 
dental  nerve,  891 
subscapular  nerve,  934 
thyrohyoid  ligament,  1077 
tibiofibular  ligament,  348 
Milk  teeth,  1118 
Mitochondria  sheath,  43 
Mitral  cells,  848,  997 
orifice,  534 
valve,  534 
Moderator  band,  532 
Modiolus  of  cochlea,  1050 
Molar  glands,  1112 

teeth,  1118 
Molecular    layer    of    cortex    of 
cerebellum,  794 
of  cerebrum,  845 
Monakow,  rubrospinal  fasciculus 

of,  761 
Monaster  or  mother  star,  37 
Monro,  foramen  of,  816,  840 

sulcus  of,  741,  816 
Mofia  pubis,  1265 

Veneris,  1265 
Morgagni,  hydatid  of,  1207. 1242, 
1257 
rectal  columns  of,  1184 
sinus  of,  1143 
Morula,  46 
Moss  fibers,  796 
Mother  star  or  monaster,  37 
Motor  areas  of  cerebral  cortex, 
847 
end-plates,  730 
nerves.  730 

neurons,  lower  and  upper,  870 
tract,  870 
Mott,    spino-quadrikeminal    sys- 
tem of,  762 
Mouth,  1110 
development  of,  1101 
lymphatics  of,  695 
mucous  membrane  of,  1110 
muscles  of,  382 
variations  of,  385 
Movable  articulations,  285 
Movements  admitted  in  joints, 

286 
Mucous  glands  of  tongue,  1131 
sheaths,  283 

of  tendons  around  ankle,  489 
on  back  of  wrist,  459 
on  front  of  wrist,  457 
Mllller,     orbitalis    muscle    of, 
1024 
sustentacular  fibers  of,  1017 
Mallerian  duct,  1206 

eminence,  1207 
Multangular  bones,  225 
Multicuspid  teeth,  1118 
Multifidus  muscle,  400 
action  of,  402 
nerves  of,  402 
spinse  muscle,  400 
Muscle  or  Muscles  of  abdomeut 
408 
(ibductor  haUudSt  491 
diffiti  quinti  (foot),  492 

(hand),  463 
indicia,  464 
minimi  digiti,  463 
pollicis,  461 
brevis,  461 
longus,  455 


Muscle   or   Muscles,    accelerator 

urinffi,  428 
occesforitts,  399 

of  foot,  493 
action  of,  on  joints.  368 
addudor  brevia,  473 

haUucia,  493 

lonous,  472 

maontu,  473 

minimus,  474 

obliquus  hallucis,  493 
pollicis.  462 

pcilicU  obliquus,  462 
tranaversus,  462 
of  anal  region,  424 
anconoma,  454 
anterior  crural,  480 

femoral,  467 

vertebral,  394 
anterolateral,  of  abdomen,  408 
arUitragicua,  1035 
of  arm,  442 

development  of,  371 
arrectorea  pUorum,  1069 
arHcularia  genu  or  subcrureus, 

471 
aryepialoUieua,  1083 
aryUBnoideua,  1082 
attollens  aurem,  1035 
attrahens  aurem,  1035 
of  auricula  or  pinna,  1035 
awricularia,  1035 
axillary  arch,  434 
agygoa  uvula,  1139 
of  back,  396 
biceps,  433 

brachii,  433 

femoria,  478 

flexor  cubiti,  443 
bivenUr  cervicia,  400 
Bowman's,  1011' 
brachialia,  444 

anticua,  444 
brachioradialia,  451 
biuxinator,  384 
bulbocavemoaua,  428,  430 
caninua,  383 
cardiac,  536 
cervical,  387,  388 
cemealia  aacendena,  399 
chondro-epitzoGhlearis,  437 
chondrogloaaua,  1130 
cUiaria,  1010 
cleidohyoideus,  393 
coceygeua,  424 
columns,  374 
compUxua,  400 
compreaaor  naria,  382 

Ureihrm,  429,  431 
constrictors  of  pharynx,  1142 

urethrse.  429,  431 
coraoobrachialia,  443 
corrugator,  381 

cutia  ani,  425 

supercilii,  381 
oostocoroideus,  437 
cremcuter,  414 
cricoarytamoideua,  1082 
cricoarytenoid,  1082 
ericotkyreaideua,  1081 
cricoth3TX)id,  1()81 
crureua,  471 
deltoid,  439 
deUoideua,  439 
depressor  alfe  nasi,  382 

anguli  oria,  383 

labii  inferioris,  383 

aepti,  382 
detruaor  urinoB,  1233 
development  of,  371 
diaphragm,  404 
digastric,  391 
digaatricua,  391 
duatator  naria,  382 

pupiOa,  1013 
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Muscle  or  Muscles,  dUaUUor  tuboB, 
1044 
dorsal  antibraohial,  451 
doraoepUrochUaria  brdchiit  434 
ejaeuUdor  urinoBt  428 
epUranvuSt  378 
epitrochleo-ancoiUBUs,  448 
erector  diioridist  430 
pen%8t  428 
BpincB,  397 
extensor   carpi  radialis    acces- 
sorius,  452 
brevior,  452 
hrevist  452 
intermedius,  452 
loDgior,  452 
longuSt  452 
tUnariSt  454 
coci^gis,  401 

dipiti  quinti  propritUt  454 
dioitorum  brevis^  490 
communU,  452 
longus,  481 
Aa/2uct«  2(m{nM,  481 
indicis,  456 

propritu,  456 
minimi  digiti,  454 
ossis  metacarpi  hallucis,  481 

pcU%c%8t  455 
poUicis  brevia,  455 

lonpua^  455 
primi  intemodii  poUicis,  455 
proprius  hallucis,  481 
eecundi  internodii  poUici8,455 , 
external  sphincter  ani,  425 
of  eyelids,  380 
fasciculi  of,  373 
fibers  of,  373 
fixation,  362 
fiexor  accessoriiUt  493 

loneus  digitorum,  485 
brevis  minimi  digiti,  464,  494 
carpi  radialia^  446 

ulnari8t  447 
digiti  quinti  brevis  [foot],  494 

[of  hand],  464 
digitorum  brevie^  491 
UmguSt  485 
profundus,  448 
sublimiSf  448 
haUvxis  brevis,  493 

longuSf  485 
poUids  brevis,  461 
longus,  449 
of  foot,  490 
of  forearm,  446 
form  of,  361 
frontalis,  379 
gastrocnemius,  482 
gemellus,  477 
genipglossus,  1129 
geniohyoglossus,  1129 
geniohyoid,  393 
geniohyoideus,  393 
glossopalatinus,  1129,  1139  note 
glutceus  maximus,  474 
medtufi,  474 
minimus,  475 
of  gluteal  region,  474 
gracilis,  471 
hamstring,  478 
of  hand,  456 
of  head,  378 

development  of ,  372 
helicis  major,  1035 

minor,  1035 
hyoglossus,  1129 
of  iliac  region,  466 
Uiacus,  467 

minor,  467 
iliocapsiilaris,  467 
iliococcygeus,  424 
iliocostalis,  399 
cervicis,  399 
dorsi,  399 


Muscle   or    Muscles,    iliocostalis 

lumborum,  399 
Uiosacralis,  424 
incmvtM  2a&it,  385 
infracostal,  403 
infrahyoid,  391 
infraspinatus,  441 
insertion  of,  362 
intercostal,  402,  403 
intercostales,  402.  403 
intermediate  volar/  465 
internal  sphincter  ani,  426 
interossei,  dorsal,  495 

of  foot,  495 

of  hand,  464 

plantar,  495 
interspinales,  400 
intertransversales,  401 
intertransversarii,  401 
ischiocavemosus,  428,  430 
of  larynx.  1081 
lateral  cervical,  388 

crural,  486 

vertebral,  396 

volar,  461 
latissimus  dorsi,  432 
of  leg,  480 

development  of,  372 
levator  anguli  oris,  383 
scapulse,  435 

ant.  422 

claviculsB,  435 

glandules  thyreoidea,  1270    . 

menti,  383 

palati,  1139 

palpebrcB  superioris,  1021 

prostates,  424 

scapula,  435 

veli  palatini,  1139 
levatores  cosiarum,  403 
lingualis,  1130 
longissimus  capitis,  399 

cervicis,  399 

dorsi,  399 
longitudinalis  lingua,  1 130 
lovius  capitis,  395 

coUi,  394 
of  lower  extremity,  465 
lumbricales  [of  foot],  493 

[of  hand],  464 
lymphatics  of,  376 
masseler,  385 
of  mastication.  385 
mechanics  of,  362 
medial  femoral,  471 

volar,  462 
mentalis,3S3 
mentohyoideus,  392 
of  mouth.  382 
multifidus,  400 

spins,  400 
mylohyoid.  393 
mylohyoideiu,  393 
nasalis,  382 
nasolabialis,  385 
nerves       and       vessels        of. 

376 
of  nose.  382 
oblique.  409. 412 

inferior.  1023 

superior,  1022 
obliquus  auricula,  1035 

capitis,  402 

extemus  c^bdominis,  410 

inferior,  402 

intemus  abdominis,  412 

oculi,  1022,  1023 

superior,  402 
obturator  extemus,  477 

intemus,  477 
oecipittUis,  379 
occipito frontalis,  378 
ocular,  1021 
omohyoid,  394 
omokyoideus,  394 


Muscle  or  Muscles,  opponens  digiti 
quinti  [of  foot],  494 
[of  hand],  464 

minimi  digiti,  464 

poUicis,  461 
orbicularis  oculi,  380 

oris,  384 

palpebrarum,  380 
orbitalis  of  H.  MQller.  1024 
origin  of,  362 
of  palate,  1139 
palatoglossus,  1129,  1139  note 
palatopharyngetu,  1139 
palmaris  brevis,  463 

longus,  446 
pectineus,  472 
pectoralis  major,  436 

minimus,  438 

minor,  438 
of  pelvis,  420 
perineal,  superficial  transverse. 

427,  430 
of  perineum,  424 
peroneeus  accessorius,  487 

brevis,  487 

longus,  486 

quartus,  487 

quinti  digiti,  487 

tertius,  482 
peroneocalcaneus    externum. 
487 

internus,  485 
peroneocuboideus,  4S7 
peroneotibialis,  485 
pharyngopakUinus,  1139 
of  pharynx,  1142 
of  pinna  or  auricula.  1035 
piriformis,  476 
pisiannularis.  464 
pisimetacarpus,  464 
pisiuncinatus.  464 
plantar,  first  layer,  491 

fourth  layer,  495 

second  layer,  493 

third  layer.  493 
pUtntaris,  483 
plate.  80 
piatysma,  388 
poplUeus,  484 

minor,  485 
I>o8terior  crural,  482 

femoral.  478 
procerus,  382 
pronator  quadraius,  449 

ter«8,  446 
psoas  magnus,  467 

major,  467 

minor,  467 

parvus,  467 
pterygoid,  386 
pterygoideus  extemus  ^  386 

intemus,  387 
pubococcygeus,  424 
puborectalis,  4i24 
pubovesicales,  1231 
puU.  action  of,  on  tendon,  364 

direction  of.  363 
pyramidalis  abdominis,  416 

nasi,  382 
quadratus  femoris,  477 

labii,  383 

lumborum,  420 

menti.  383 

planta,  493 
quadriceps  extensor.  470 

femoris,  470 
recti  [of  eyeball],  1022 
rectococcygeal,  1186 
rectovesicales,  1231 
rectus  abdominis,  415 

capitis  anterior,  395 
lateralis,  395 
posterior,  401 
anticus,  395 
posticus,  401 
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]Musole  or  Muscles,  rectus  femoria, 

470 
retrahens  aurem«  1035 
rhomhoideua  majors  434 

minor f  434 

occipitalis,  435 
rUorius^  385 
rotator 69^  400 

spinse,  400 
sacrospinalis^  397 
aalpingopfiaryngeust  1143 
sarcous  elements  of,  375 
sartoriua,  470 
accUenua  anterior^  396 

anticus,  396 

mediusj  396 

plcuralis,  396 

posieriort  396 

posticus,  396 
of  scalp,  378 
aemimemhranoauSt  479 
semiapincUU  capitis,  400 

ceroids,  400 

coUi,  400 

c{or«i,  400 
semiterulinosus,  479 
sense,  impulses  of,  851 
serratua  anterior,  438 

magnus,  529 

posterior,  404 

posticus,  404 
aoleua,  493 
sheaths,    lymphatic   capillaries 

in,  684 
of  shoulder-girdle,  development 

of,  371 
sphincter  ani,  425 
externus,  425 
intemua,  426 

pupillce,  1013 

recti,  424 

urethrce  membranacece, 429, 4Z1 

vaginae,  430 

veaiccB,  1233 
apinalia  capitia,  400 

cerpicifi,  400 

colli,  400 

rfor«t,  399 
splenius  capitis,  397 

cervicia,  397 

colli.  397 
stapedius,  1046 
eternalis,  437 
sternoclaA'icularis,  438 
atemocleidomaatoideua,  390 
sternohyoid,  393 
stemohyoideua,  393 
sternomastoid,  390 
stemothyreoideus,  393 
sternothyroid,  393 
strength  of,  364 
striped,  373 
styloglossus,  1130 
stylohyoid,  392 
stylohyoideus,  392 
atylopharyngeus,  1143 
Ati&ancofKPus,  445 
«u&c2ani/«,  438 
svhcosiales,  403 
9u6crureu«,  471 
suboccipital.  401 
fiu&acapu/aris,  440 
superficial  cervical,  387 
supinator,  454 

brevis,  454 

longus,  451 
suprahyoid,  391 
supraclavicularis,  390 
supracostalis,  403 
supraspinatus,  440 
suspensory,  of  duodenum,  1170 
sjTiergic,  362 
temporal,  386 
temporalis,  386 
tendons  of,  376 


Muscle  or  Muscles,  tensor  palati, 
1139 

tarsi,  380 

tympani,  1046 

veli  palatini,  1139 
teres  major,  442 

minor,  441 
of  thigh,  467 
of  thorax,  402 
tibiofacialis  anterior,  480 
thyreoarytcenoideus,  108m 
thyreoepiglotticua,  1083 
thyrohyoideus,  394 
thyroarytenoid,  1083 
thyrohyoid,  394 
tibialis  anterior,  480 

anticus,  480 

posterior,  485 
of  tongue,  1128 
iraehealis,  1087 
trachelomastoid,  399 
tragicus,  1035 
trans versaiis,  414 

cervicia,  399 
transversus  abdominis,  414 

auricula,  1035 

Ungues,  1130 

me?Ut,  383 

ntic^,  380 

pedis,  493 

perinsei,  427,  429 
profundus,  429,  431 

superficialia  [in  female],  430 
[in  male],  427 

thoracis,  403 
<rape2tua,  432 
/rianin^/am,  383 

stemi,  403 
triceps,  444 

hrachii,  444 

extensor  cubiti,  444 

surctf  483 
of  trunk.  396 
of  tympanic  cavity,  1046 
of  upper  extremity,  432 
of  ureters,  1232 
urogenital  region  [female],  430 

[male],  426 
of  uvula.  1139 
vastus  externus,  470 

irUermeditts,  471 

intemus,  471 

lateralis,  470 

medicdis,  471 
ventricularis,  1083 
ventrolateral,  of  neck,  develop- 
ment of,  371 
vertebral.  394,  396 
verticaiis  Ungues,  1131 
vocalis,  1083 
volar  antibrachial,  445 
voluntary.  373 
work  accomplished  by,  365 
gygomaticus,  383 

major,  383 
Muscular  fibers  of  heart,  535 
process  of  arytenoid  cartilage, 

1075 
triangle,  394.  563 
Muscularis  mucosa,  1173 
Musculi  oculi,  1021 

ossiculorum  auditus,  1046 
papillares  [of  left  ventricle],  534 

[of  right  ventricle],  532 
pectinaii  [of  left  auricle],  534 

[of  right  auricle],  529 
pubovesicales,  1232 
MuBculocutaneouB  nerve  of  arm, 
935 

of  leg,  966 
Musculophrenic  artery,  583 
Musculospiral  groove,  211 

nerve,  943 
Myelencephalon,  738 
Myelocytes,  88 


Myeloplaxes.  88 
Mylohyoid  artery,  561 
groove,  173 
line,  173 
muscle,  393 
nerve,  896 
Mylohyoideus  muscle.  393 
action  of,  393 
nerves  of,  393 
variations  of,  393 
Myocardium,  535 
Myocel,  52 
Myology,  361 


N 


Nails,  1066 
Naree,  992,  994 
Nasal  aperture,  anterior,  196 
artery,  571 

lateral,  556 
bones,  156 

articulations  of.  157 
ossification  of.  157 
cartilages.  992.  093 
cavities.  194.  994 
arteries  of,  996 
lymphatic  capillaries  in,  686 

vessels  of.  695 
mucous  membrane  of,  996 
nerves  of.  996,  997 
veins  of,  997 
vestibule  of,  994 
concha,  inferior,  169 
middle,  156 
superior,  156 
crest,  163,  167 
duct,  1029 
fossa,  994 
index,  198    ^ 
laminse,  68 

mucous  membrane.  996 
nerve  from  ophthalmic,  888 
nerves  from  nasopalatine  gan- 
glion, 893 
notch  of  frontal  bone,  136 

of  maxilla,  158 
part  of  frontal  bone,  136 

of  pharynx.  1141 
process  of  frontal  bone,  136 

of  maxilla.  161 
processes  of  fetus,  67 
septum,  194,  995 
spme,  anterior,  158,  163 
of  frontal  bone,  136 
posterior,  167,  180 
Nasalis  muscle,  382 
action  of,  382 
nerves  of,  382 
Nadon,  136.  186,  198 
Nasm^h's  membrane,  1123 
Nasociliary  nerve,  888 
Nasofrontal  vein,  659 
Nasolabialis  muscle,  385 
Nasolacrimal  duct,  1029 
Nasodptic  furrow,  69,  1005 
Nasopalatine  nerve,  893 

recess,  996 
Naaopharynx.  1141 
Naaua  externus,  992 
Navicular  bone  of  carpus.  221 
of  tarsus,  270 
fossa,  1266 
Neck,  lymphatic  glands  of,  697 
vessels  of,  698 
muscles  of,  387 

development  of,  371 
triangles  of,  562 
veins  of,  646 
N61aton's  line.  1342 
Neopallium,  744 
Nerve  cells,  721 

of  cerebellar  cortex,  794 
of  cerebral  cortex,  845 
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Nerve   cells  of  medulla  spinalis, 

765.  767 
endings,  free,  1069 
fasciculi  of  medulla  spinali8,769 
fibers  of  cerebral  cortex,  846 

medullated,  724 

non-medullated,  728 
roots,  916,  948 
Nerve  or  Nerves,  abducent,  899 
accessory,  913 
acoustic,  906, 1068 
alveolar,  890.  891 

inferior,  896 
anococcygeal,  968 
anterior  crural,  963 

interosseous,  938 

superior  alveolar,  891 

thoracic,  933 

tibial.  966 
antibrachial    cutaneous,    936, 

937 
Arnold's,  911 
auditory,  906 

auricular  of  auriculotemporal, 
896 

great,  926 

posterior,  905 

of  vagus,  911 
auriculotemporal,  896 
axillary.  934 

brachial  cutaneous,  lateral,  934 
medial,  937 
posterior,  943 
bronchial,  913 
buccal,  of  facial,  906 

long,  896 
buccinator,  895 
calcaneal,  medial,  963 
cardiac,  cervical,  912 

great,  979 

of  sympathetic,  979 

thoracic,  912 

of  vagus,  912 
caroticotympanic,  978,  1047 
carotid    of    glossopharyngeal, 

909 
cavernous,  of  penis,  989 
celiac,  of  vagus,  913 
cerebral,  881.     See  Cranial, 
cerebrospinal,  structure  of,  728 
cervical,  928 

cutaneous,  927 

divisions  of,  921,  926 

of  facial,  906 

transverse,  927 
chorda  tympani,  904.  1047 
ciliary,  888,  889 
circumflex,  934 
of  clitoris,  968 

coccygeal,  division  of,  926,  967 
cochlear.  906,  1069 
cranial,  881 

abducent,  899 

accessory,  913 

acoustic,  906 

central  tract  of,  804 

composition  and  central  con- 
nections of,  866 

facial,  901 

^ossopharyngeal,  906 

hypofijossal,  914 

oculomotor,  884 

olfactory,  881 

optic,  882 

thalamic  tract  of,  806 

trigeminal,  886 

trochlear,  886 

vagus,  910 
crural,  anterior,  966 
cutaneous  cervical,  927 

external,  963 

internal,  937,  965 
lesser,  937 

middle,  966 
deep  branch  of  radial,  944 

87 


Nerve  or  Nerves,  deep  branch  of 
ulnar,  943 

peroneid,  965 

petrosal,  892 

temi>orai.  894 
descending    ramus    of    hsrpo- 

glossal.  918 
development  of,  736,  747 
digastric,  from  facial,  906 
digital,  of  lateral  plantar,  963 

of  medial  plantar,  963 

of  median,  938 

of  radial,  944 

of  superficial  peroneal,  966 

of  ulnar,  943 
dorsal  antibrachial  cutaneous, 
944 

branch  of  ulnar,  942 

cutaneous.  963,  966 

digital,  966 

of  penis,  968 

scapular,  932 
of  dura  mater,  876 
dural,  911 
eighth,  906 
eleventh,  913 
end-organs  of,  1059 
endoneurium  of,  728 
epineurium  of,  728 
esophageal,  913 
external  nasal.  891 

plantar,  963 

popliteal,  964 

saphenous,  963 

spermatic,  963 
facial,  901 
femoral,  966 

cutaneous,  anterior,  965 
lateral.  963 
posterior.  969 
fifth,  886 
first.  881 
fourth,  886 
frontal,  887 
gangUa  of,  730 
gastric     branches    of    vagus, 

913 
genitocrural,  963 
genitofemorid,  963 
glossopharyngeal,  906 
gluteal,  969,  960 
great  auricular,  926 
greater  occipital,  923 

splanchnic,  981 

superficial  petrosal,  892 
hemorrhoidal,  inferior.  968 
hepatic  branches  of  vagus,  913 
hypoglossal,  914 
iliohypogastric,  960 
ilioinguinal,  962 
incisive,  897 
inferior  dental,  897 
infraorbital,  889  note 
infrapatellar,  966 
infratrochlear,  888 
intercostal.  946 
intercostobrachial,  946 
.   intermedins  of  Wrisberg,  90 1 
internal  calcaneal,  963 

cutaneous  of  arm.  937 

carotid.  977 

plantar.  963 

I>opliteal.  960 

saphenous,  966 
interosseous,  dorsal.  944 

volar.  938 
Jacobson's,  909,  1047 
iugular,  978 
labial  posterior.  968 

superior,  891 
lacrimal,  887 
of  Lancisi,  868 
laryngeal,  912 
laryngopharyngeal   of  sympa^ 

thetic.  978 


Nerve  or  Nerves,  lateral  anti- 
brachial cutaneous,  935, 
936 

brachial  cutaneous,  934 

femoral  cutaneous,  963 

plantar.  963 

sural  cutaneous,  964 
lesser  splanchnic,  891 
lingual,  895 

of  glossopharyngeal.  909 
long  ciliary.  888 

saphenous.  966 

subscapular,  934 

thoracic,  933 
lowest  splanchnic,  981 
lumbar,  divisions  of,  924.  948 
lumboinguinal.  963 
lumbosacral  trunk,  948 
mandibular,  893 

of  facial,  906 
masseteric,  894 
maxillary.  889 

inferior,  893 
medial  antibrachial  cutaneous, 
937 

brachial  cutaneous,  937 

sural  cutaneous.  962 

plantar.  963 
median,  938 
meningeal,  of  hypoglossal.  918 

of  maxillary.  889 

middle.  889 

of  spinal.  916 

of  vagus,  911 
mental.  897 
motor,  730 
musculocutaneous,  of  arm,  935 

of  leg.  966 
musoulospiral,  943 
mylohyoid.  896 
nasal,  of  ophthalmic.  888 

from    sphenopalatine    gan- 
glion, 893 
nasociliary,  888 
nasopalatine.  893 
ninth,  906 
obturator,  963 

accessory,  965 
occipital,  greater.  923 

smaller.  926 

third.  923 
oculomotor.  884 
olfactory,  881 
ophthalmic.  887 
optic.  882 
orbital.  893 
origins  of,  729 
palatine,  893 

palmar  cutaneous,  of  median. 
938 
of  ulnar.  942 
palpebral,  inferior,  891 
perforating  cutaneous,  967 
perineal,  968 
perineurium  of,  728 
plexus  of.  728 

annular,  1000 

aortic  abdominal.  987 

Auerbach's,  1177 

'    ^chial.  930 
•"    .diac,  984 

carotid,  977 

cavernous,  978 

celiac,  986 

cervical,  925 

posterior,  921,  922,  923 

choroid,  of  fourth  ventricle. 
798 
of  lateral  ventricle.  840 
of  third  ventricle,  815 

coccygeal,  968 

of  cornea,  1009 

coronary,  985.  987 

esophageal,  910,  913 

of  Exner,  846 
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Nerve  or  Nerves,  plexuB  of,  gas- 
trie.  913,  987 

hemorrhoidal,  987 

hepatic,  986 

hypogastric,  987 

infraorbital,  891 

Uenal,  986 

lumbar,  948 

lumbosacral,  948 

Meissner's,  1177 

mesenteric,  987 

myenteric,  1177 

ovarian,  987 

parotid,  902 

patellar,  953,  956 

pelvic,  987 

pharyngeal,  909,  912,  979 

phrenic,  985 

prostatic,  988 

pudendal,  966 

pulmonary,  910,  913 

renal,  987 

sacral,  957 

solar,  985 

spermatic,  987 

splenic,  986 

of  Bubmucosa,  1177 

subeartorial,  956 

suprarenal,  987 

tonsillar,  909 

tympanic,  1047 

uterine,  989 

vaginal,  989 

vesical,  988 
peroneal,  964,  965,  968 
petrosal,  deep,  892,  977 

external,  978 

greater  superficial,  892 
smaller  superficial,  1047 

large,  deep,  892 
superficial,  892,  903 
pharyngeal,    of   glosaopharyn- 
geal,  909 

of  sphenopalatine  ganglion, 
893 

of  vagus,  911 
phrenic,  928 
plantar,  963 
pneumogastrio,  910 
popliteal,  960,  694 
of  pterygoid  canal,  892,  977 
to  pterygoideus  eztemus,  895 

intemus,  894 
pterygopalatine,  893 
pudendal,  967 

inferior,  960 
pudic,  internal,  967 
pulmonary,  913 
radial,  943 
rami  communicantes,  gray  and 

white,  902.  976 
recurrent,  912 
reflexes,  trigeminal,  899 
respiratory,  of  Bell,  928,  933 
to  rhomboids,  932 
rooU,  764,  918 
sacral,  957 
saphenous.  956,  963 
sciatic,  960 
scrotal,  posterior,  968 
second,  882 
seventh,  901 
short  ciliary,  889 
sixth,  899 

smaller  occipital,  926 
spermatic,  external,  953 
sphenopalatine     branches     of 

maxillary,  890 
spinal,  916 

accessory,  913 

composition  and  central  con- 
nections of,  849 
development  of,  735 
divisions  of,  921,  925 

roots  of,  764,  916 


Nerve  or  Nerves,  splanchnic,  981 
to  stapedius,  904 
stylohyoid,  905 
to  subclavius,  933 
subscapular,  933.  934 
superior  labial,  891 
superficial  branch  of  radial,  944 

of  ulnar,  942 
supra-acromial,  928 
supraclavicular,  928 
supraorbital,  888 
suprascapular,  932 
suprasternal,  928 
supratrochlear,  888 
sural,  963 

lateral  cutaneous,  964 
sympathetic,  968 

cranial,  970 

sacral,  973 

structure  of,  729 

thoracolumbar,  974 
of  taste,  992 
temporal,  deep,  895 

of  facial,  905 
temporomalar,  889 
tenth,  910 
terminations  of,  729 
third,  884 

thoracic,  diWsions  of,  923,  933 
thoracodorsal.  934 
thyrohyoid,  918 
tibial,  960 

anterior,  965 
oi  tongue.  1132 
tonsillar.  909 
transverse  cervical,  927 
trifacial,  886 
trigeminal,  886 

central  tract  of,  805 
trochlear,  885 
twelfth,  914 
tympanic,  of  glossopharyngeal, 

909,  1047 
ulnar,  939 

collateral,  943 
of  urethral  bulb,  968 
vagus,  910 
vestibular,  906,  1058 
Vidian,  892 
volar  digital,  938 

interosseous,  938 
of  Wrisberg,  937 
sygomatic,  889 

of  facial,  905 
sygomaticofacial,  890 
zygomaticotemporal,  890 
Nervi  anococcyQei^  968 
auricularea  anteriorea,  895 
carotid  extemi^  979 
cavemoai  penis  minores,  989 
cerebrcUea,  881 
eemcaZM,  921,925 
ciliar€8  Umgit  888 
dunium  inferioreB^  960 
eoceyoeua,  925,  957 
communicarUea  cervicaleSt  928 

hypoglosait  928 
diifitcUea  dorsaUs  haUucis,  965 

plantareM  communes,  963 
proprii,  963 
ethmMcUea,  888 
intercosiales,  945 
lumbales,  924 

anteriores,  948 

posteriorea,  924 
nervorum,  728 
olfaciorii,  881 
piUaHni,  893 
eacrales,  924, 957.  968 
sphenopalatinit  890 
epinaieSt  916 

rami  anterioree,  925 
poeteriorea,  928 
attbeoaptUareSt  933 
8Upradaviculare8t  928 


^  Neni  temporales  profundi,  895 
thoracalee,  923 

anierioree,  933,  944 
Nervous  system,  description  of, 
721 
development  of,  733 
Nervua  abducene,  899 
occessortiM,  913 
ramus  extemus,  913 
intemus,  913 
aeusHeuSt  1058 
alveolaris  inferior,  896 
auricularis  magnus,  926 

posterior,  905 
aurieulotemporalis,  895  * 
axiUaris,  934 
hueeinatorius,  905 
cancUis  pterygoidei,  892 
cardiacus  inferior,  981 
medius,  979 
superior,  979 
caroticotympanicus  inferior,  909 

superior,  909 
cavernous  penis  major,  989 
cochlearis,  1059 
dunium  inferior  mediaUs,  967 

inferiores,  960 
communioans  fibuiaris,  964 

tibialis,  962 
cutaneus    anUbraehii   doraaUt, 
944 
kUeraiis,  936 
medialis,  937 
hrachii  medialis,  937 

poaterior,  943 
coUi,  927 
doraiUia  intermediua,  966 

medialia,9eG 
femoralia  UUeralia,  953 

poaterior,  959 
aurce  lateralia,  964 
medialia,  962 
deacendens  cernealea,  92S 
doraalia  diioridia,  968 
penia,  968 
acapula,  932 
facialia,  901 

rami  bucealea,  905 
iemporalef^,  905 
'    eygomatici,  905 
ramua  colli,  905 
dio<iatrieua,  905 
marginalia  mandvbulcB,  905 
siylohyoideua,  905 
femoralia,  955 
fronlalia,  887 
furcalia,  949 
genitofemoralia,  953 
glossopharyngeus,  906 
ganglion  petroaum,  908 

superiua,  908 
rami  lingualea,  909 
pharyngei,  909 
tonaUlarea,  909 
ramua  atylopharyngeua,  909 
glutaua  inferior,  959 

auperior,  959 
fuemorrhoidalia  inferior,  968 
hypogloaaua,  914 

ramtM  deacendena,  916 
thyreohyoideua,  916 
iliohypogaatrieua,  950 
Uioinguinalia,  952 
infratrochlearia,  888 
intermediua  [of  Wrisberg],  901 
interoaaeua  doraalia,  944 

volaria,  938 
iachiadicua,  960 
lacrimalia,  887 
laryngeua  auperior,  912 
lingualia,  895 
lumboinguinalia,  953 
mandibularia,  893 
maaaeterieua,  894 
'      maxillaria,  SS^ 
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Nenua  maxiUariB,  rami  alveolarea 
9uperior99      poateriores, 
890 
labicUia  euperiores,  891 
naaalea  externi,  891 
palpebralea  infervorest  819 
romua  alveolaris  euperior  an* 

lerioTtSt  891 
mediuat  891 
mMtUB  attditorii  externi,  895 
medianus,  938 
meningeiu  medius,  889 
muaculociUaneue,  935 
mylohyoideus,  896 
vuMOCt^tarM,  888 
oMuratoriiM,  953 

oecMforiiM,  955 
occipUalia  major,  923 

minor,  926 
octdomotoriua,  884 
opfUhcUmicue,  887 
op^ictM,  882 
IxOa^nti^,  893 
perinet,  968 
peronceua  communia,  964 

profundtu,  965 
Iw^ronM  profundus,  892 

euperfidalia  major,  892 
p^enictM,  928 
2)torUari«  lateralis,  963 

medioZM,  963 
pterygoideus  extemus,  895 

in/emiu,  894 
pudemiiM,  967 
rculiaZu,  943 
recurrerw,  912 
«apA6nt»,  956 
spermatieus  extemus,  953 
AjnnoMM,  894 
splaneknicus,  981 
<topeJttu,  904 
subclavius,  933 
ffuJMcapu^m,  932 
aupraor&ifa/i«,  888 
supratrochlearis,  888 
«ufti/i8.  963 
thoracalis  Umffus,  933 
thoraeodorsalis,  934 
(i&ioZu,  960.  962,  963 
trt^emtnufi,  886 
troc?dearis,  885 
<]/mf»nicu«,  909 
ulnaris,  938 

rami  miMCu2are«,  942 

ramiM  cutaneus  poZmaris, '942 
dorsalis  manus,  942 
profundus,  943 
superfidaUs,  942 
vo/ari<  manu«,  942 
MV1M,  910 

rami  hronehiaUs,  913 
oardiaci,  912 
cteliaci,  913 
(KM^rici,  913 
hepatica,  913 
€Bsophaoei,  913 
ramtw  auricuiarie,  911 
menifii^etM,  911 
pharyngeus,  911 
9M(i&iJari«,  1058 
tygomaiieus,  889 
Net-work,  carpal,  594 

malleolar,  636 
Neumann,    dentinal    sheath    of, 

1119 
Neural  arch,  96 
canal,  50 
crest,  51,  736 
folds,  50 
groove,  50 
tube,  50 
Neurenteric  canal,  50 
Neuroblasts,  73«^ 
Neurocentral  syLchondroais,  112 
Neuroglia,  722 


Neuroglia  of  cord,  754,  755 
Neurokeratin,  725 
Neurolemma,  725 
Neurology,  721 
Neuromeres,  750 
Neuromusciilar  spindles,  1061 
Neuron  theory,  732 
Neurons,  motor,  870 
Neurotendinous  spindles,  1061 
Neutrophil  colorless  corpuscles, 

504 
Nidus  avis  of  cerebellum,  791 
Ninth  nerve,  906 
Nipple  or  papilla  of  mamma,  1267 
Nissl's^ granules,  723 
Node,  'atrioventricular,  537 

sinoatrial,  537 
Nodes  of  Ranvier,  727 
Nodular  lobe,  790 
Nodule  of  cerebellum,  790 
Noduli  lymphatid  aQgregati,  1176 

solitarii,  1176,  1187 
Nodtdus  vermis,  790 
Non-medullated  nerve  fibers,  728 
Norms  of  skull,  basalis,  179 
frontalis,  185 
lateralis.  182 
occipitalis,  185 
vertioalis,  178 
Normoblasts,  88 
Nose.  992 

accessory  sinuses  of.  998 

alar  cartilages  of,  993 

arteries  of,  993,  996 

cartilage  of  septum  of,  992 

cartilaginous   frame-work   of, 
992 

cavities  of,  994 

development  of,  67 

external,  992 

lateral  cartilage  of,  993 

lymphatics  of,  695 

mucous  membrane  of,  996 

muscles  of,  382 
variations  of,  382 

nerves  of,  997 

veins  of,  997 
Notch,  acetabular,  237 

cardiac,  1096 

cerebellar,  788 

ethmoidal,  137 

intertragic,  1034 

jugular,  131 

lacrimal,  159 

mandibular,  174 

mastoid,  141,  181 

nasal,  of  frontal,  136 
of  maxilla,  158 

parietal,  141 

preoccipital,  818 

prestemal,  120 

of  Rivinus,  1038 

scapular,  204 

sciatic,  234    - 

sphenopalatine,  169 

superior  thyroid,  1073 

supraorbital,  136,  186,  189 

ulnar,  of  radius,  220 

umbilical,  of  liver,  1191 

vertebral,  97 
Notochord,  52 
Nuchal  line,  129,  182 
Nuck,  canal  of,  1211,  1261 
Nuclear  layer  of  cerebellar  cortex, 
795 

layers  of  retina,  1016 

matrix,  36 

membrane,  36 

substance.  36 
Nucleated   sheath   of   Schwann, 

725 
Nuclei  of  cochlear  nerve.  788, 906 

of  glossopharyngeal  and  vagus 
nerves,  779,  780 

of  oculomotor  nerve,  884 


Nuclei,  olivary,  781 

of  origin  of  motor  nerves,  881 

pontis,  786 

of  .  termination     of     sensory 
nerves,  908 

of  trigeminal  nerve,  78Z,  807 

of  vestibular  nerve,  788,  881 
NudeoU,  37 
Nucleus  of  abducent  nerve,  787 

of  accessory  nerve,  913 

amJbiguus,  779 

amygdalcB,  835 

amygdaline,  791 

amygdaloid,  869 

arcuaius,  782 

of  Bechterew,  788 

caudate,  833 

oaiMio/tu,  833 

of  a  cell,  36 

of  Darkschewitsch,  812 

of  Deiters,  788,  803 

dentatus  [of  cerebellum],  796 

dorsalis,  758 

emboliformis,  796 

of  facial  nerve,  787,  902 

fastioii,  796 

Olobosus,  796 

of  hypoglossal  nerve,  779 

inferior  central,  784 

intercaUUus,  799 

of  lateral  lemniscus,  906 

lateralis,  784 

of  lens,  1020 

lenticular,  834 

lentiform,  834 

lentiformia,  834 

of  Luys,  812 

of  medial  longitudinal  fascicu- 
lus, 803 

nervus  abducentis,  787 
facialis,  787 
Irigemini,  787 

of  oculomotor  nerve,  807,  884 

olivaris  superior,  787 

olivary,  781,  787 

of  posterior  commissure,  812 

pulposus,  82 

red,  802 

of  Roller,  784 

segmentation,  45 

sensory,  902 

trapezoid,  787 

of  trochlear  nerve,  807,  885 

of  vagus  nerve,  780 
Nuel,  space  of,  1058 
Nuhn,  glands  of,  1 131 
Nutrient  artery  of  bone,  88 
Nutritive  yolk,  39 
Nymphs,  1265 


Obblion,  178, 198 
Obex,  798 
Oblique  cord,  325 
ligament,  325 
line  of  fibula,  261 
of  mandible,  172 
of  radius,  219 
muscles,  409,  412 
inferior,  1023 
superior,  1022 
popliteal  ligament,  340 
ridge  of  clavicle,  200 
sinus  of  pericardium.  526 
vein  of  left  atrium,  526,  643 
of  MarshaU,  526,  643 
ObliquJs  oculi  muscles,  actions  of, 
1023 
nerves  of,  1023 
Obliquus  auriculse  muscle,  1035 
capitis  inferior  muscle,  402 
action  of.  402 
nerves  of,  402 
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Obliquus  capitis  superior  muscle, 
402 
action  of,  402 
nerves  of,  402 
extemus  abdominis  muscle,  400 

variations  of,  412 
inferior  muscle,  402 
intemus  abdominis  muscle,  412 

variations  of,  414 
oculi  inferior  muscle,  1023 

superior  muscle,  1022 
superior  muscle,  402 
Obliterated  ductus  venosus,  081 
hypogastric  artery,  615 
umbilical  vein,  681,  1150 
Obturator  artery,  616 
crest.  236 

extemus  muscle,  477 
actions  of,  478 
nerves  of,  478 
foramen,  237 
^oove,  237 
internus  muscle,  477 
actions  of,  478 
fascia  of,  420 
nerves  of,  478 
Isrmph  gland,  704 
membrane,  476 
nerve,  953 

accessory,  065 
tubercle,  237 
vein,  676 
Occipital  artery,  656 
bone,  129 
articulations  of,  133 
basilar  part  of,  132 
lateral  parts  of,  131 
ossification  of,  132 
squama  of,  129 
structure  of,  123 
condyles,  131 
crest,  internal,  131,  193 
fossie,  131 
groove,  141,  181 
lobe,  823 

lymph  glands,  692 
nerve,  923,  926 
point,  198 

p>rotuberance,129,  130, 182, 183 
sinus,  658 
sulcus,  823 
triangle,  394,  665 
vein,  646 
Occipitalis  muscle,  actions  of,  380 
nerves  of,  380 
variations  of,  380 
Occipitoaxial  ligaments,  296 
Occipitofrontal  fasciculus,  844 
Occipitofrontalis  muscle,  378 
Occipitomastoid  suture,  183 
Occipitotemporal      convolution, 

823 
Ocular  muscles,  1021 
Oculomotor  sulcus,  801 
nerve,  884 
composition  and  central  con- 

nections  of,  863 
sympathetic    eiferent    fibers 
of,  970 
OdontoblasU.  1118.  1123 
Odontoid  ligaments,  296 

process  of  axis,  100 
Olecranon,  214 

fossa.  212 
Olfactory  areas,  67 
bulb,  826.  84S 

structure  of,  848 
cells,  996 
fasciculus,  840 
hair,  996 
lobe,  826 
nerves,  881 

composition  and  central  con- 
nections of,  H66 
development  of,  1001 


Olfactory  pits,  68 
projection  fibers,  869 
sulcus,  822 
tract,  826 
trigone,  827 
Oliva,  769 
Olive,  769 

peduncle  of,  781 
Olivary  body,  769 

nucleus,  781,  787 
Olivospinal  fasciculus,  854 
Omental  bursa,  1152,  1155 

recess,  1156 
Omentum,  gastrocolic,  1157 
gastrohepatic,  1156 
greater,  1157 
lesser,  1156 
small,  1156 
Omohyoid  muscle,  394 
Omohyoideus  muscle,  394 
action  of,  394 
nerves  of,  394 
variations  of,  394 
Ontogeny,  35 
Oocsrtes,  38,  41 
Odgonia,  34 
Oaplasm,  39 

Opening  of  aorta  in  left  ventricle, 
534 
aortic,  in  diaphragm,  406 
caval,  in  diaphragm,  406 
of  coronarv  sinus,  530 
esophageal,  in  diaphragm,  406 
of  inferior  vena  cava,  530 
of  pulmonary  artery,  531 

veins,  533 
saphenous,  468 
of  superior  cava,  529 
of  thorax,  524 
Openings,   atrioventricular,  531, 
534 
in  roof  of  fourth  ventricle,  798 
Opercula  of  insula,  825 
Ophryon,  198 
Ophthalmic  artery,  568 
ganglion.  888 
nerve,  887 
veins,  658 
Opisthion,  181.  198 
Opisthotic    center    of    temporal 

bone,  164  ^ 
Opponens  digiti  quinti  muscle, 
464 
actions  of,  464 
nerves  of,  464 
minimi  digiti  muscle,  464 
polUcis  muscle,  461 
actions  of,  462 
nerves  of,  462 
variations  of,  462 
Optic  axis,  1001 
chiasma.  814,  883 
•commissure,  814 
cup,  1001 
disk,  1015 

foramen,  147,  151,  190 
groove,  147 
nerve,  882 

composition  and  central  con- 
nections of,  864 
radiations,  814 
recess,  816 
stalk.  742,  1001 
thalamus,  808 
tracts,  814,  884 
vesicle,  742.  1001 
Ora  serrata,  1014,  1018 
Oral  cavity,  1110 

part  of  pharynx,  1142 
Orbicular  ligament,  342 
Orbicularis  oculi  muscle,  380 
actions  of,  381,  385 
lacrimal  part,  380 
nerves  of,  381,  385 
orbital  part,  380 


Orbicularis  oculi    znuseie, 
bral  part.  380 

oris  muiacle,  384 

palpebrarum  muscle.  380 
Orbiculus  dliaris  muflcie,  10i& 
(MaUb,  188 
Orbits,  188 

relation  of  nerves  in,  900 
Orbital  fascia,  1025 

fissures,  151,  184,  189,  192 

gyri,  822 

mdex,  198 

nerve,  889 

operculum,  825 

plates,  137 

process  of  palatine  bone.  16» 
of  sygomatie  bone,  165 

septum,  1026 

sulcus,  822 

vein,  645 
OrbitaUs  muscle  of  H.    M&Us 

1024 
Orbitosphenoids,  151 
Organ,  enamel.  1123 

of  Giraldte,  1246 

of  hearing.  1029 

of  RosenmOUer,  1206,  1255 

of  sight,  1000 

of  smell,  992 

spiral,  of  Corti,  1056 
Organa  geniUdia  nvuHebna^  1254 
nriita,  1236 

ocvli  accessorial  1021 
Orffarum  audittu,  1029 

gustust  991 

olfactorius,  992 

sjriraU  [CorUl,  1056 

Vitus,  1000 
Organs  ol  digestion,  1100 

genital,  of  female,  1254 
of  male,  1236 

of  Qolgi,  376 

of  the  senses,  991 

of  taste,  091 

urogenital,  1204 

vomeronasal,  of  Jaoofaaon,  71. 
096 
Orifice,  atrioventricular,  531.  533 

cardiac,  of  stomach,  1161 

mitral,  534 

of  mouth,  1110 

pyloric,  of  stomach,  1162 

urethral,  1232.  1235,  1266 

of  uterus.  1259,  1260 

vaginal,  1266 
Orifices  of  ureters,  1232 
Origin  of  muscles,  362 
Os  acetabuli,  238 

ooZcia,  263 

capitatum,  226 

coccygis^  11^ 

cordis^  536 

coxce,  231 

articulations  of,  238 
ossification  of.  237 
structure  of,  237 

cubaideum,  269 

cuneiforme  prtmum,  270 
secundum,  271 
tertium,  271 

ethmoidcUe,  153 

frontals,  135 

hamatum,  227 

hyoidsum,  177 

ilii,  231 

indsivutnt  162 

innominatum,  231 

wc^tt,  234 

lacrivMlSt  163 

/ufuUum,  224 

magnum,  227 

muUanoulum,  2XS 

naviculars  manfM,  221 
pecfM,270   7 

oecipitale,  1291 
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Oa  paiatinum,  166 

parietaU,  133 

pinformet  225 

planum,  155 

Pu6m,  236 

sticrumt  106 

sphenoidale,  147 
oto  moi^na,  149 
parva,  151 

(ffnjMmi/e,  138 

triponum^  269 

triffiMlum,  225 

eygonuUicum,  164 
0«ca  oarpi,  221 

cranu,  129 

extremiUUie  in/erioris,  231 
auperiom,  200 

faciei,  156 

metaoarpalia,  228   - 

m«totor«aZia,  272 

nosoZia,  156 

seaamoidea,  277 

torn,  263 
OBsein,  91 

Ossicles,  auditory,  1044 
development  of,  1033 
ligaments  of,  1045 
OsHcuia  auditus,  1044 
Ossification  of  atlas,  113 

of  axis,  113 

of  clavicle,  202 

of  coccyx,  114 

of  ethmoid,  156 

of  femur,  255 

of  fibula,  262 

of  foot,  275 

of  frontal,  138 

of  hand,  230 

of  hip  bone,  237 

of  humerus,  213 

of  hyoid,  178 

of  inferior  nasal  concha,  170 

intracartilaginous,  93 

intramembranous,  91 

of  lacrimal,  164 

of  lumbar  vertebne,  113 

of  mandible,  174 

of  maxilla,  163 

of  nasal,  157 

of  occipital,  132 

of  08  coxffi  or  ii^nominatum,  237 

of  palatine,  169 

of  parietal,  135 

of  patella,  256 

of  radius,  220 

of  ribs,  127 

of  sacrum,  113 

of  scapula,  208 

of  seventh   cervical   vertebra, 
113 

of  sphenoid,  152 

of  sternum,  121 

of  temporal,  145 

of  tibia,  260 

of  ulna,  219 

of  vertebral  column,  111 

of  vomer,  171 

of  zygomatic,  166 
Osteoblasts,  87 
Osteoclasts,  88,  1124 
Osteodentin.  1120 
Osteogenetic  fibers,  92 
Osteology,  79 

Ostium,    abdominal,    of    uterine 
tube,  1257 

maxiUare,  995 

pharyngeal,  of  auditory  tube, 
1141 

primitive  urogenital,  1215 

primum  [heart],  512 

secundum  [heart],  512 
Otic  ganglion.  897 
Otoconia,  1054 
Outlet  of  pel  is,  240 
Ova,  primitive,  1207 


Oval  area  of  Flechsig,  764 

bundle,  735 
Ovaria,  1254 
Ovarian  arteries,  611 

fossa,  1154,  1254 

plexus  of  nerves,  987 

veins,  679 
Ovaries,  1254 

descent  of,  1207 

development  of,  1207 

ligaments  of,  1254 

lymphatic  capillaries  of,  687 
vessels  of,  714 

nerves  of,  1256 

structure  of,  1255 

vesicular  or  Graafian  follicles 
of,  1256 

vessels  of.  1256 
Oviduct,  1257 
Ovula  Nabothi,  1262 
Ovum,  35,  38 

corona  radiata  of,  39 

coverings  of,  40 

discharge  of,  1256 

fertilisation  of,  44 

germinal  spot  of,  39 
vesicle  of,  39,  40 

implantation  or  imbedding  of, 
58 

maturation  of,  40 

mature,  40 

segmentation  of,  45 

structure  of,  38 

yolk  of,  39 

zona  pellucida  or  radiata  of, 
40 
Oxsmtic  cells,  1167 

glands,  1167 
Oxyphil  colorless  corpuscles,  504 


Pacchionian  glands.  878 
Pacinian  corpuscles,  1060 
Pad,  retropubic,  1228 
Pain,  impulses  of,  853 
Palatal  process  of  maxilla,  162 
Palate,  1112 
arches  of,  1112 
bone,  166 
development  of,  70 
hard, 1112 
soft,  1112 
Palatine  aponeurosis,  1139 
artery,  ascending,  555 

of  ascending  pharyngeal,  557 
descending,  562 
bone,  166 

articulations  of,  169 
horizontal  part  of.  167 
orbital  process  of,  168 
ossification  of,  169 
pyramidal  process  or  tuber- 
osity of,  168 
sphenoidal  process  of,  169 
vertical  part  of,  167 
foramen,  180 
nerves,  893 
process  of  maxilla,  162 
processes  of  fetus,  70 
tonsUs,  1137 
uvula,  1112 
velum,  1112  ' 
Palatoglossus  muscle.  1129,  note, 

1139 
Palatopharyngeus  muscle,  1139 
Palatum,  1112 
durum,  1112 
molle,  1112 
Palmar  aponeurosis,  460 
arch,  deep,  595 

superficial,  598 
cutaneous   branch   of   median 
nerve,  938 


Palmar     cutaneous     branch     of 
ulnar  nerve,  942 

fascia,  460 

interossei  muscles,  465 

interosseous  arteries,  596 

ligaments,  328,  331 

nerves  of  ulnar,  942,  943 
Palmaris  brevis  muscle,  463 
actions  of,  464 
nerves  of,  464 
variations  of,  464 

longus  muscle,  446 
actions  of,  450 
nerves  of,  450 
variations  of,  446 
PalpebrcB,  1025 
Palpebral  arteries,  569,  570 

commissures  or  oanthi,  1025 

fissure,  1025 

ligament,  1026 
medial,  381 

nerves  from  maxillary,  891 

raph6,  lateral,  381 
Pampiniform     plexus    of     sper- 

matic  cord,  678 
Pancreas,  1199 

accessory  duct  of,  1202,  1203 

body  of.  1201 
.   development  of,  1203 

duct  of,  1022,  1203 

head  of,  1200 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  711 

neck  of,  1201 

nerves  of,  1204 

structure  of,  1203 

surface  marking  of,  1320 

taU  of,  1201 

uncinate  process  of,  1200 

vessels  of,  1204 
Pancreatic  arteries,  606 

duct,  1202 

accessory,  1202,  1203 

veins,  681 
Pancreatica  magna  artery,  606 
Pancreaticoduoaenal  arteries,  6C4, 
607 

lymph  glands,  710 

veins,  682 
Pancreaticolienal  lymph  glands, 

706 
Papilla,  lacrimal,  1025 

foliala,  1132 

mammce,  1267 
Papillfls,  circum vallate,  1126 

conical,  1127 

filiform,  1127 

fungiform,  1126 

of  skin,  1065 

of  tongue,  1 126 
Papillary  layer  of  skin,  1065 

process,  1191 
Paracentral  lobule,  822' 
Parachordal  cartilages,  84 
Paradidymis,  1246 
PaiaganKlia,  1269,  1278 
Parallel  strisB  of  Retzius,  1120 
Paramastoid  process.  131 
Paramedial  sulcus,  822 
Parametrium,  1259 
Paranephric  body,  1220 
Paranucleus,  1204 
Paraplasm,  36 
Paraplexus,  840 
Pararectal  fossa,  1154 

lymph  glands,  710 
Parathyroid  glands,  1271 
development  of,  1272 
structure  of,  1273 
Paravesical  fossa,  1154 
Paraxial  mesoderm,  50 
Parietal  bone,  133 

articulations  of,  135 
ossification  of,  233 

cells  of  fundus  glands,  1167 

convolution,  ascending,  823 
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Parietal  eminenoe,  133,  178,  183 
foramen,  134, 178 
lobe,  822 

gyri  of,  823 
notch,  141 
operculum,  825 
pleura,  1087 
veins,  520 
Parietomastoid  suture,  183 
Parietodccipital  fissure,  820 
Parietotemporal  artery,  573 
Parolfactory  area  of  Broca,  827 
Paroophoron,  1206,  1255 
ParoUd  duct,  1134 
gland,  1132 

accessory  part  of,  1134 
nerves  of,  1134 
structure  of,  1134 
surface  marking  of,  1295 
vessels  of,  1134 
lymph  glands,  603 
plexus,  902 
Parotideomasseteric  fascia,  385 
Parovarium,  1255 
Partes  geniidUa     externa  midie' 

bres,  1264 
Parumbilical  veins,  682 
Patella,  255 

articulation  of,  256 
movements  of,  346 
ossification  of,  256 
structure  of,  256 
surface  anatomy  of,  1337 
Patellar  plexus,  953,  956 
retinacula,  340 
surface  of  femur,  248 
Pathways    from  brain  to  spinal 

cord;  870 
Pectinate  ligament  of  iris,  1009 
Pectineal  line,  246 
Pectineus  muscle,  472 
actions  of,  474 
nerves  of,  474 
'    variations  of,  474 
Pectiniforme  septum,  1248 
Pectoralis  major  muscle,  436 
actions  of,  439 
nerves  of,  439 
variations  of,  438 
minimus  muscle,  438 
minor  muscle,  438 
actions  of,  439 
nerves  of,  439 
variations  of,  438 
Peculiar  thoracic  vertebrse,  104 
Pedicles  of  a  vertebra,  96 
Peduncle  of  corpus  cailosum,  827 

of  olive,  781 
Peduncles  of  cerebellum,  792 

cerebral,  800 
PedunculiL8  cerebri,  800 
Pelvic  colon,  1182 
diaphragm,  420 
fascia  of,  420 
fascia,  420 

endopelvio  part  of,  422 
girdle,  200 
plexuses,  987 

portion  of  sympathetic  system, 
984 
Pelvis,  238,  1149 
articulations  of,  306 
axes  of,  240 
boundaries  of,  238 
brim  of,  238 
cavity  of  lesser,  239 
diameters,  239,  240 
in  fetus,  242 
greater  or  false,  238 
inferior  aperture  or  outlet  of, 

240 
lesser  or  true,  239 
ligaments  of,  307,  308 
linea  terminalis  of,  238 
lymph  glands  of,  703 


Pelvis,  major,  238 

male   and    female,    differences 
between,  241 

mechanism  of,  311 

minor,  239 

position  of,  241 

renal,  1221 

superior  aperture  or  inlet  of, 
239 

surface  anatomy  of,  1336 
Penis,  1247 

body  of,  1249 

corona  olandie,  1249 

corpora  cavernosa,  1248 

corpus   cavemosum  urelhrce,  or 
corpus  spongiosum,  1248 

crura  of,  1248 

deep  artery  of,  620 

dorsal  artery  of,  620 
veins  of,  676 

extremity  of,  1250 

fundiform  ligament  of,  1249 

glands,  1248 

nerves  of,  1250 

prepuce  or  foreskin  of,  1250 

root  of,  1249 

septum  pectiniforme,  1248 

structure  of,  1250 

suspensory  ligament  of,  1249 
Perforated  substance,  800,  827 
Perforating  arteries,  of  hand,  595 
from  internal  mammary,  584 
from  plantar,  640 
from  profunda  femoris.  631 

cutaneous  nerve,  967 

fibers  of  Sharpey,  90 
Perforator  of  spermatosoon,  42 
Pericardiacophrenic  artery,  584 
Pericardial  area,  46 

lymphatic  capillaries  in,  684 

arteries,  584,  600 

pleura,  1089 
Pericardium,  524 

fibrous,  526,  526 

nerves  of,  526 

oblique  sinus  of,  526 

relations  of,  525 

serous,  525 

structure  of,  525 

transverse  sinus  of,  526 

vessels  of,  526 

vestigial  fold  of,  526 
Pericecal  folds,  1160 

fosssB,  1160 
Perichondrium,  279 
Perilymph,  1051 
Perimysium,  373 
Perineal  artery,  619 

body,  1185 

branch  of  fourth  sacral  nerve, 
968 

muscle,  superficial  transverse, 
427,  430 

nerve,  968 
Perineum,  boundaries  of,  424 

central  tendinous  point  of,  427 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  706 

muscles  of,  424 
Perineurium,  728 
Periosteum,  87 

of  bone,  lymphatic    capillaries 
in,  684 
Peripheral  end-organs,  1059 

nervous  system,*  728 

organs  of  special  senses,  991 

terminations  of  nerves  of 
general  sensations,  1059 
Periscleral  lymph  space,  1024 
Peritoneal  cavity,  1150 

lymphatic  capillaries  in,  684 

fosse  or  recesses,  1158 

sacs,  1150,  1152,  1155 
Peritoneum,  1149 

epiploic  foramen  of,  1156 

lesser  sac  of,  1155 


Peritoneum,  ligaments  of,  1156 
main  cavity  or  greater  sac  of, 
1150 
horisontal  disposition  of, 

1153,  1154,  1155 
vertical  disposition  of,  1 150 
mesenteries,  1157 
omenta,  1156 
omental  bursa  of,  1155 

^  vertical  disposition  of,  1 152 
parietal  portion  of.  1150 
visceral  portion  of,  1150 
Permanent  cartilage,  279 
choane,  70 
kidney,  1211 
teeth,  1115  . 

development  of,  1124 
Peronffii  muscles,  actions  of,  488 
nerves  of,  487 
variations  of,  487 
Peron^eus  accessorius  muscle,  487 
brevis  muscle,  487 
longus  muscle,  486 
quartus  muscle,  487 
quinti  digiti  muscle,  487 
tertius  muscle,  482 
actions  of,  482 
nerves  of,  482 
Peroneal  arteries,  638 
nerves,  964,  965 
retinacula,  489 
septa,  480 
Peroneocalcaneus  exterous  mus- 
cle, 487 
intemus  muscle,  485 
Peroneocuboideus  muscle,  487 
Peroneotibialis  muscle,  485 
Perpendicular  fasciculus^  844 
line  of  ulna,  218 
plate  of  ethmoid,  154 
Pes  or  base  of  cerebral  peduncle, 
802 
hippocampi,  833 
Petit,  canal  of,  1019 

triangle  of,  434 
Petrooccipital  fissure,  181 
Petrosal  nerve,  deep,  892 
external,  979 
large  deep,  892 

superficial,  892,  903 
superficial,  greater,  892,  903 

smaller,  1047 
process,  147 
sinuses,  648,  659 
Petrosphenoidal  fissure,  181 
Petrosquamous  sinus,  658 

suture,  142,  145 
Petrotympanic  fissure,  140, 180 
Petrous  ganglion,  908 

portion  of  temporal  bone,  142 
Peyer's  glands,  1176 

patches,  1176 
Phalangeal  processes  of  Corti's 

rods,  1058 
Phalanges  digitorum  manus,  230 
pedis,  275 
of  foot,  275 

articulations  of,  359 
ossification  of,  275 
of  hand,  230 

articuld,tions  of.  333 
ossification  of,  231 
ungual,  275 
Pharyngeal  aponeurosis,  1143 
artery,  ascending,  557 
bursa,  1142 
grooves,  65 
membrane,  1101 
nerve  from  glossopharyngeal, 
909 
from    sphenopalatine  .gan- 

gUon,  893 
from  vagus,  911 
ostium  of  auditor/  tube,  1141 
plexus  of  ner\'es,  909.  912,  979 
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Pharyngeal  pouches,  65 

recess,  1142 

tonsU,  1142 

tubercle,  132,  180 

veins,  649 
Pharyngopalatine  arch,  1 137 
Pharyngopalatinus  muscle,  1139 
Pharynx,  1141 

aponeurosis  of,  1143 

development  of ,  1103 

laryngeal  part  of,  1142 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  698 

mucous  coat  of,  1144 

muscles  of,  1142 
actions  of,  1143 
nerves  of,  1143 

nasal  part  of,  1141 

oral  part  of,  1142 

structure  of,  1143 
Philtrum,  385 
Phrenic  arteries,  601,  612 

nerve,  928 

plemis  of  nerves,  985 

veins,  666.  679 
Phrenicocolic  ligament,  1158 
Phrenicocostal  sinus,  1089 
Phrenicolienal  ligament,  1155 
Phrenicopericardiac  ligament,  678 
Phylogeny,  35 
Pia  of  brain.  879 

of  cord,  879 

mater,  cranial,  879 
encephalic  879 
spinal,  879 
spinalis,  879 
Pigment  of  iris,  1013 

of  skin,  1064 
Pigmented  layer  of  retina,  1015 
Ptft,  1067 
Pillars  of  Corti,  1056 

of  external  abdominal  ring,  410 

of  fauces,  1112 

of  fornix,  838,  840 
Pineal  body.  812. 1277 
structure  of,  1277 

recess.  743,  816 
Pinna,  1033 

cartilage  of,  1034 

ligaments  of,  1035 
Piriformis  muscle,  476 
actions  of,  478 
fascia  of,  421 
nerves  of.  478 
variations  of,  476 
Pisiannularis  muscle,  464 
Pisiform  bone.  225 
Pisimetacarpus  muscle.  464 
Pisiuncinatus  muscle,  464 
Pisohamate  ligament,  329 
Pisometacarpal  ligament,  329 
Pits,  olfactory,  68 
Pituitary  body,  814, 1257 
Pivot-joint,  285 
Placenta,  62 

circulation  through,  63,  540 

cotyledons  of,  63 

fetal  portion  of,  62 

maternal  portion  of,  62 

previa,  64 

'separation  of,  64 
Plane,  intertubercular,  1147 

subcostal,  1148 

transpyloric,  1147 
Plantar  aponeurosis,  490 

arch,  639 

arteries.  639 

cutaneous  venous  arch, -669 

digital  veins,  671 

fascia,  490 

interossei  muscles.  495 

ligament,  long,  354 

metatarsal  arteries,  640 

nerves,  963 
Plantaris  muscle,  483 
actions  of,  483 


Plantaris  muscle,  nerves  of,  483 
Planum  nuehale,  120 

occipitale,  130 
Plasma  cells,  377 
Plate  or  Plates,  cribriform,  of  eth- 
moid, 153 
ethmoidal,  85 
orbital,  of  frontal,  137 
perpendicular,  of  ethmoid,  154 
pterygoid,  of  sphenoid,  151 
tarsal,  1025 
Platelets  of  blood,  505 
Platysma  muscle,  388 

action  of,  388 

nerves  of,  388 
Pleura,  1087 
cavity  of,  1088 
cervical,  1088 
costal,  1088 
cupula  of,  1088 
diaphragmatic,  1088 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  719 
mediastinal,  1088 
nerves  of,  1090 
parietal,  1087 
pericardial,  1088 
pulmonary,  1087 
reflections  of,  1088 
structure  of,  1090 
surface  markings  of,  1309 
vessels  of,  1090 
Pleural  cavity,  lymphatic  capil- 
laries in,  684 
Plexiform  layers  of  retina,  1016 
Plexus  of  nerves,  annular,  1009 

aortic  abdominal,  987 

Auerbach's.  1177 

brachial,  930 

cardiac,  984 

cavernous,  978 

celiac,  985 

cervical.  925 

posterior.  912,  922,  923 

choroid,  of  fourth  ventricle, 
798 
of  lateral  ventricle,  840 
of  third  ventricle,  815 

coccygeal,  968 

of  cornea,  1009 

coronary,  985,  987 

esophageal,  913 

of  Exner,  846 

gastric,  987 

hemorrhoidal,  987 

hepatic,  986 

hypogastric,  987 

infraorbital,  891 

internal  carotid,  977 

lienal',  986 

lumbar,  948 

lumbosacral,  948 

Meissner's.  1177 

mesenteric,  987 

myenteric,  1177 

ovarian,  987 

parotid,  902 

patellar,  953,  956 

pelvic,  987 

pharyngeal,  909,  912,  979 

phrenic.  985 

prostatici  988 

pudendal,  966 

pulmonary,  910,  913 

renal,  987 

sacral,  957 

solar,  985 

spermatic,  987 

splenic,  986 

subsartorial,  956 

suprarenal,  987 

tonsillar,  909 

tympanic,  1047 

utenne,  989 

vaginal,  989 

vesical,  988 


Plexus  of  veins,  basilar,  660 

hemorrhoidal,  676 

pterygoid,  645 

pudendal,  676 

uterine,  676 

vertebral,  668 

vesical,  676 

vesicoprostatic,  676 
Plexufi  aorticus  abdomifuUu,  987 
arieruB  ovarica,  987 
hrachialie,  930 
ettrdiacuSt  984 
earotictu  intemu8t  977 
eavemonu,  978 
oerviccUU,  925 

efwrioideus  ventricuU,  840,  841 
coZiocua,  985 
coronaritUt  985 
0<utricus  superior,  987 
hepaticus,  986 
hypogeuiricua,  987 
lienalU,  986 
lumbalia,  949 
lunibosaeralis,  948 
meaenterieu8  inferior,  987 

phreniciUt  985 
prostaiieua,  988 
pudendua,9Q6 
renali8,  987 
gaeralia,  957 
$pemiaticu8t  987 
9uprarenali8t  987 
venoH  baaUaria  660 

hetmorrhoidalia,  676 

pterygoideua,  645 

pudendalia,  676 

v€Ttebr<daa,  668 

veaicalia,  676 
Plica  eirciUarea  [Kerkringi\,  1173 
fimbriata  [tongue],  1125 
gtibematriz,   1211 
lacrimalis  of  Haaner,  1029 
aemilunaria  [conjunctiva],  1028 

J  tonsil],  1138 
iinouoli^f  1136 
triangularis  [tonsil],  1138 
vaaciUariat  1211 
vaaicalia  tranaveraa,  1 154 
Plicce  ureterica,  1232 

veniriculares  [laryngis],  1079 
vocales,  1080 
Pneumogastric  nerve,  910 
Polar  bodies  or  polocytes,  40 
Poles   of    cerebral    hemispheres, 
818 
of  eyeball,  1001 
of  lens,  1019 
Poljrmorphonudear  leucocytes, 

504 
Polyspermy,  45 
Pomum  Adami,  1073 
Pons,  785 

development  of,  740 
hepatis,  1191 
structure  of,  785 
Varoli,  785 
PorUiculiu  [auricula],  1034 
Pontine  arteries,  580 
Pontospinal  fasciculus,  872 
Popliteal  artery,  632 
branches  of,  633 
peculiarities  of,  633 
surface  marking  of,  1346 
fossa  or  space,  631 
line  of  tibia,  258 
lymph  glands,  701 
nerves,  960,  964 
surface  of  femur,  246 
vein.  672 
Popliteus  muscle,  484 
actions  of,  486 
minor,  485 
nerves  of,  486 
variations  of,  485 
Pore,  gustatory,  991 
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Porta  of  liver,  1191 

Portal  vein,  681 

development  of,  681 

Postanal  gut,  1110  ' 

Postaxial  borders  of  limbs,  71 

Postcentral  sulcus,  822 

Postcornu,  831 

Posterior  annular  ligament,  458 
basis  bundle,  764 
calcaneoastragaloid    ligament, 

352 
circumflex  artery,  589 
common  ligament,  288 
cornu  of  medulla  spinalis,  753 
costotransverse  ligament,  302 
cricoarytenoid  muscle,  1082 
deep  cervical  vein,  651 
dental  arterv,  562 
ground  bundle,  764 
inferior  ligament,  348 
interosseous  artery,  596 

nerve,  944 
li|jament,  327 
pUlar  of  fauces,  1137 
proper  fasciculus,  764 
pulmonary  nerves,  913 
radial  carpal  artery,  594 
radioulnar  ligament,  325 
sacrosciatic  ligament,  309  • 
scapular  artery,  582 

nerve,  932 
superior  ligament,  348 
talotibial  ligament,  350 
temporal  artery,  559 
ulnar  carpal  artery,  598 
vertebral  vein,  651 

Postero-lateral  ganglionic  arteries, 
581 

Postero-medial    ganglionic   arte- 
ries, 547,  581 

Postgemina,  806 

Postnodular  fissure,  790 

Postpartum  hemorrhage,  64 

Postpyramidal  fissure,  790 

Postsphenoid  part  of  sphenoid, 
152 

Pouch  of  Douglas,  1152 
of  Prussak,  1046 
of  Rathke,  1277 

Pouches,  pharyngeal,  65 

Poupart's  ligament,  411 

Prceputium  ditoridia,  1266 

Preauricular  lymph  glands,  693 
point,  1291 
sulcus  of  ilium,  234 

Preaxial  borders  of  limbs,  71 

Precentral  gyre,  821 
sulcus,  821 

Prechordal    portion    of    base    of 
fetal  skull,  84 

Precommissure,  840 

Precornu,  830 

Precuneus,  823. 

Pregemina,  806 

Premaxilta,  126 

Premolar  teeth,  1118 

Preoccipital  notch,  818 

Prepatellar  bursa,  471 

Prepuce  of  clitoris,  1266 
of  penis,  1250 

development  of,  1215 

Preputial  glands,  1250 
sac,  1250 

Prepyramidal  fissure,  790 
tract,  761 

Presphenoid,  152 

Pressure  epiphyses,  95 

Presternal  notch,  120 

Pretracheal  fascia,  390 

Prevertebral  fascia,  389 
part  of  base  of  skull,  84 

Primary  areolae  of  bone,  93 
oocytes,  38 
spermatocytes,  43 

Primitive  aortiie,  506 


Primitive  atrium,  508,  512 
costal  arches,  82 
digestive  tube,  53 
fibrillffi  of  Schultze,  725 
groove,  47 
jugular  veins,  520 
ova,  1209 
palate,  70 
segments,  52 

sheath  of  nerve  fiber,  727 
streak,  47 

urogenital  ostium,  1215 
ventricle  of  heart,  508 
Princeps  cervicis  artery,  557 

pollicis  artery,  595 
Prismata  cuiamaniina,  1120 
Proamnion,  47 
Procerus  muscle,  382 

action  of,  382 

nerves  of,  382 
Process  or  Processes,  alveolar.  161 
articular,  of  vertebras,  96 
ciliary,  1010 
clinoid,  147,  151.  190 
condyloid,  of  mandible,  174 
coraooid,  207 
coronoid,  of  mandible,  174 

of  ulna,  214 
costal,  98 

descending,  of  lacrimal,  164 
of  dura  mater,  873 
frontal,  of  maxilla,  161 
frontonasal,  67 
frontosphenoidal,  of  zygomatic, 

164 
globular,  of  His,  68 
of  inferior  nasal  concha,  169 
intrajugular,  131 
jugular,  131,  181 
lateral  nasal,  68 
lenticular,  of  incus,  1045 
malar,  of  maxilla,  161 
mastoid,  141 
maxillary,  of  fetus,  69 

of  inferior  nasal  concha,  169 

of  palatine  bone,  168 

of  zygomatic  bone,  166 
muscular,  of  arytenoid,  1075 
nasal,  of  frontal  bone,  136 

of  maxilla,  161 
odontoid,  of    axis  or  epistro- 
pheus, 100 
orbital,  of  palatine  bone.  168 

of  zygomatic  bone,  165 
palatal,  of  maxilla,  162 
palatine,  of  fetus.  70 

of  maxilla,  162 
papillary,  of  liver,  1191 
paramastoid,  131 
petrosal,  147 

phalangeal,  of  Corti'srods,  1057 
pterygoid,  of  sphenoidal  bone, 

151 
pyramidal,   of   palatine   bone, 

168,  180 
sphenoidal,  of  palatine    bone, 
169 

of  septal  cartilage  of  nose, 
993 

turbinated,   152 
spinous,  of  ilium,  234 

of  vertebrsB,  96 
styloid,  of  fibula,  260 

of  radius,  220 

of  temporal  bone,  145,  181 

of  ulna,  218 
temporal,  of  zygomatic,  166 
transverse,  of  vertebree,  96 
trochlear,  of  calcaneus,  266 
uncinate,  of  ethmoid,  155 
vaginal,  of  sphenoid.  151 

of  temporal,  144,  145 
vermiform,  1178 
of  vertebrae,  106 
vocal,  of  arj'tenoid,  1075 


Process  or  Processes,  xiphoid,  121 

zygomatic,  of  frontal,  136 
of  maxilla,  161 
of  temporal  bone,  139 
Processus  ahealaris  [maxiOa],  161 

hreois  [malleus],  1044 

ciUares,  1010 

cochleari/onnis,  145,  1042 

eandyloideus  [mandHndae],  174 

ooracoideus  [scapUUe],  207 

ooronoideus  [mandibulai],  174 
[idnare],  214 

frontalis  [maziUaB],  161 

gnicilis  [malleus],  1044 

orbitalis  [os  palatinum],  168 

palattnus  \maxilla],  162 

pterygoideij  151 

pyramideUis  [os  palaiinum],  168 

spinosus,  97 

spUnoidcUis  [os  po/oitnum],  169 

transversit  97 

tuhariuSt  152 

vermiformis,  1178 

xiphoideus,  121 

zugamaticust  161 
Proctodeum,  1110 
Proden  tin,  1123 
Profunda  arteries.  591 

brachii  arter>^  591 

cervicalis  artery,  585 

femoris  artery,  629 
vein,  672 

linguse  artery,  553 
Projection  fibers  of  cerebral  hemi- 

sheres,  842 
Prominence  of  aqueduct  of  Fal- 
lopius,  1042 

of  facial  canal,  1042 

larsrngeal,  1073 
Prominentia  canalis  facialis,  1042 
Promontorium,  1042 
Promontory  of  t>'TDpanic  cavity, 

1042 
Pronator  quadratus  muscle,  449 
actions  of,  450 
nerves  of,  450 
variations  of,  450 

teres  muscle,  446 
actions  of,  450 
nerves  of,  450 
variations  of,  446 
Pronephric  duct,  1205 
Pronephros,  1205 
Pronucleus,  female,  42 

male,  45 
Prootic  center  of  temporal  bone, 

146 
Prophase  of  karyokinesis,  37 
Prosencephalon,  51,  807 
Prostata,  1251 
Prostate,  1251 

development  of,  1213 

gland,  1251 

lobes  of.  1252 

l^nmphatic  capillaries  of,  6S7 
vessels  of,  713 

nerves  of,  1253 

structure  of.  1253 

vessels  of,  1253 
Prostatic  ducts,  orifices  of,  1234 

plexus  of  nerves,  988 

portion  of  urethra,  1234 

sinus,  1234 

utricle,  1234 
Prosthion,  198 
Prothrombin.  505 
Protoplasm,  35 
Protoplasmic    process  of  ner^'e 

cells,  723 
Protuberance,  mental,  172 

occipital,  129,  130,  183 
Prussak,  pouch  of,  1046 
Psalterium,  838 
Pseudocele,  840 
Pseudonudeoli,  37 
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Pseudopodium*  505 
Psoas  magnus  muscle,  467 
major  muscle,  467 
actions  of,  467 
fascia  covering,  466 
nerves  of,  467 
minor  muscle,  467 
actions  of,  467 
nerves  of,  467 
parvus  muscle,  467 
Pterion, 151, 182, 198 

ossicle,  156 
Pterotic  center  of  temporal  bone, 

146 
Pterygoid  canal,  151,  180 
fissure,  151 
fossa  of  sphenoid,  151 
hamulus,  151,  180 
muscles.  386 
plates,  151 
plexus  of  veins.  645 
processes  of  sphenoid,  151 
tubercle,  152 
Pterygoideus    extemus    muscle, 
386 
action  of,  387 
nerves  of,  387 
intemuB  muscle,  387 
action  of,  387 
nerves  of,  387 
Pterygomandibular  ligament,  384 

raph6,  384 
Pterygomaxillary  fissure,  185 
Pterygopalatine  canal,  159,  168 
fossa,  185 
groove,  151 
nerve,  893 
Ptery  gospinous  ligament,  153 ,  388 
Pubic  arch,  240 

bones,  articulation  of,  309 
ligaments,  310 
region,  1149 
tubercle  or  spine,  236 
vein,  673 
Pubis,  236 
angle  of,  236 
body  of,  236 
crest  of,  236 

iliopectineal  eminence  of,  236 
obturator  crest  of,  236 
rami  of,  236 
symphysis  of,  310 
tubercle  or  spine  of,  236 
Pubocapsular  ligament,  334 
Pubococcygeus  muscle,  424 
Pubofemoral  ligament,  335 
Puborectalis  muscle,  424 
Pubovesicales  muscles,  1231 
Pudendal  artery,  accessory,  618 
internal,  in  female,  620 
in  male,  617 
cleft  or  rima,  1256 
nerve,  967 

inferior,  960 
plexus,  nervous,  966 

venous,  676 
veins,  internal,  673 
Pudendum,  1264 
Pudic  arteries,  617,  629 
nerve,  internal,  967 
veins,  internal,  674 
Pulmonary  artery,  543 

opening  of,  in  right  ventricle, 
531 
ligaments,  1088,  1090 
nerves,  913 
pleura,  1087 
semilunar  valves,  532 
veins,  642 

openings  of,  in  left  atrium. 
533 
PiUmones,  1093 
fades  coatalist  1094 

mediastincUiBt  1095 
inargo  anterior,  1096 


Ptdmonea  margo  inferior,  1096 

posterior,  1096 
Pulp  cavity  of  teeth,  1118 

dental,  1118 

of  spleen,  1284 
Pulvinar,  808 
Puncta  lacrimalia,  1028 

vasculosa,  827 
Pupil,  1012 

congenital  atresia  of,  1003 
Pupillary  membrane,  1003,  1014 
Purkinje,  cells  of,  794 

fibers  of,  536 
Putamen,  834 
Pyloric  antrum,  1162,  1163 

artery,  604 

glands,  1166 

orifice  of  stomach,  1162 

part  of  stomach,  1162,  1163 

valve,  1164 

vein,  682 
Pyramid,  1042 

of  cerebellum,  791 

of  medulla  oblongata,  768 

of  temporal  bone,  142 

of  vestibule,  1048 
Pyramidal  cells  of  cerebral  cortex, 
845 

decussation,  768 

eminence  of  tympanic  cavity, 
1042 

lobe  of  thyroid  gland,  1270 

process  of  palatine  bone,  168, 
180 

tracts,  759,  760 
Psrrainidalis  muscle,  416 
variations  of,  417 

nasi  muscle,  382 
Pyramids,  renal,  1221 
Pyramis  medaUtB  oblonoaice,  768 


QuADBATE  lobe  of  liver,  1192 
Quadratus  femoris  muscle,  477 
actions  of,  478 
nerves  of,  478 
labii  inferioris  muscle,  383 
action  of,  383 
nerv^es  of,  383 
superioris  muscle,  383 
action  of,  383 
nerves  of,  383 
lumborum  muscle,  420 
actions  of,  420 
fascia  covering,  419 
nerves  of,  420 
variations  of,  420 
menti  muscle,  383 
plant®  muscle,  493 
actions  of,  496 
nerves  of,  496 
variations  of,  496 
Quadriceps  extensor  muscle,  470 
femoris  muscle,  470 
actions  of,  471 
nerves  of,  471 
Quadrigeminal  bodies,  805 


Radial  artery,  592 

branches  of,  594 

carpal,  594 

peculiarities  of,  594 

recurrent,  594 

surface  marking  of,  1335 
fibers  of  cerebral  cortex,  846 
fossa,  212 
nerve,  943 
sulcus,  211 
tuberosity,  219 
'  Radialis  indicis  artery,  595 


Radiate  ligament,  299 

sternocostal  ligaments,  302 
Radiocarpal  articulation,  327 

movements  of,  328 
Radioulnar  articulations,  324,325 

ligaments,  325 

union,  middle,  325 
Radius,  219 

grooves  on  lower  end  of,  220 

oblique  line  of,  219 

ossification  of,  220 

sigmoid  cavity  of,  220 

structure  of,  220 

surface  anatomy  of,  1327 

tuberosity  of,  219 

ulnar  notch  of,  220 
Radix  arcus  vert^tra,  97 

linguce,  1125 

penis,  1249 

pUi,  1067 

pulmonis,  1097 
Rami  of  ischium,  235 

of  pubis,  236 
Ramus  of  mandible,  173 
Ranine  artery,  553 

vein,  648,  649 
Ranvier,  crosses  of,  727 

nodes  of,  727 
Raph6,  anococcygeal,  426 

lateral  palpebral,  381 

of  palate,  1112 

pterygomandibular,  384 

of  scrotum,  1237 
Rathke,  pouch  of,  1277 
Receptacidum  chyli,  691 
Recess,  epity^mpanic,  142,  1038 

nasopalatme,  996 

omental,  1156 

optic,  816 

pharyngeal,  1141, 1142 

pineal,  743,  816 

sphenoethmoidal,  195,  994 
Recesses,  lateral,  of  fourth  ven- 
tricle. 797 

peritoneal,  1158 

of  Tr6ltsch.  1046 
Recessus  eUipticus,  1048 

infundihuli,  816 

inter sigmoideus,  1161 

pinealis,  743,  816 

's€icciformis,  326 

spfuericus,  1047 

suprapinealis,  816 
Reciprocal  reception,  articulation 

by,  286 
Rectal  ampulla,  1183 

columns  of  Morgagni,  1185 

layer  of  pelvic  fascia,  422 
Recti  muscles,  actions  of,  1023 

nerves  of,  1023 
Rectococcygeal  muscles,  1186 
Rectouterine  folds,  1260 
Rectovesical  excavation,  1152 

folds.  1154 

layer  of  pelvic  fascia,  422 
Rectovesicales  muscles,  1231 
Rectum,  1183 

ampulla  of,  1183 

anal  part  of,  1184 

development  of,  1108 

Houston's  valves  of,  1183 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  711 

relations  of,  1184 
Rectus  abdominis  muscle,  415 
sheath  of,  416 

capitis  anterior  muscle,  395 
action  of,  396 
nerves  of,  395 
anticus  major  muscle,  395 

minor  muscle,  395 
lateralis  muscle,  395 
action  of,  396 
nerves  of,  395 
posterior  major  muscle,  401 
action  of,  402 
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Rectus    capitis    posterior  major 
muscle,  nerves  of,  402 
minor  muscle,  401 
action  of,  402 
nerves  of,  402 

femoris  muscle,  470 
actions  of,  471 
nerves  of,  471 

musclee  of  eyeball,  1022 
Recurrent    artery,    interosseous, 
697 
radial,  594 
tibial,  635 
ulnar,  596 

branches  from  deep  volar  arch, 
595 

laryngeal  nerve,  912 

nerve,  912 
Red  corpuscles,  503 

nucleus,  802 
Reflected  inguinal  ligament,  412 
Reflections  of  pleurs,  1088 
Reflex  paths,  spined  intrinsic,  850 
Refracting  media  of  eye.  1018 
Regions  of  abdomen,  1147 
Reil,  island  of,  825 
Reissner,    vestibular    membrane 

of.  1054 
Renal  arteries,  610 

columns,  1221 

fascia,  1220 

impression.  1189 

pdTvis.  1221,  1225 

plexus,  987 

pyramids,  1221 

sinus,  1221 

tubules,  1221 

veins,  679 

vessels,  afferent  and  efferent, 
^221.  1224 
Benes,  1215 

Reproduction  of  cells,  37 
Respiration,  mechanism  of,  407 
Respiratory  apparatus,  1071 
development  of,  1071 

nerve  of  Bell,  928,  933 

system,  1071 
Restiform  bodies  of  medulla,  973 
Rete  canalU  hypoglosai,  660 

foraminis  owxlia,  660 

testis,  1244 
Retia  venosa  vertebrarum,  668 
Reticular  lamina,  1058 

layer  of  skin,  1065 
Reticularis  alba,  784 

grisea,  .784 
Retina,  1014 

central  artery  of,  571 

development  of.  1002 

fovea  centralis,  1015 

layers  of,  1015 

macula  lutea,  1015 

membrdna  limilans  1017 

ora  serrcUa,  1014 

structure  of,  1015 

supporting  f  rame-work  of ,  1017 
Retinacula  of  hip-joint,  334 

patellar.  340 

peroneal,  489 
Retrahens  aurem  muscle,  1035 
Retrocecal  fossa,  1161 
Retroglandular  sulcus  of  penis, 

1249 
Retroperitoneal  fossae,  1158 
Retropharyngeal   lymph  glands, 
694 

space,  390 
Retropubic  pad,  1228 
Retrovesical  excavation,  1152 
Retzius,  colored  lines  of,  1120 
Rhinal  fissure,  external,  744 
Rhinencephalon,  744,  826 
Rhombencephalon,  51,  738,  767 
Rhombic  grooves,  740 

lip,  739 


Rhomboid  fossa,  798 

impression,  202 

ligament,  314 
Bhomboidei  muscIes,action8of  ,435 
nerves  of,  435 
variations  of,  435 
Rhomboideus  major  muscle,  434 

minor  muscle,  434 

occipitalis  muscle,  435 
Rhomboids,  nerve  to,  932 
.mbs,  123 

common  characteristics  of,  123 

development  of,  82 

false,  123 

floating  or  vertebral,  123 

ossification  of,  127 

peculiar,  125 

structure  of,  125 

true,  123 

vertebrochondral,  123 

vertebrosternal,  123 
Ridge,  ganglion,  51,  736 

supracondylar,  211 

trapezoid  or  oblique,  200 
Ridges,  bicipital,  209 
Right  atrium,  529 

auricle,  529 

auricular  appendix,  529 

coronary  plexus,  985 
veins,  642 

gastroepiploic  glands,  706 

ventricle,  531 
Rima  glottidis,  1080 

of  mouth,  1110 

palpebrarum,  1025 

pudendal,  1265 
Ring,  femoral,  625 

subcutaneous,  410 

tympanic,  146 
Rings,  abdominal,  410,  418 

fibrous,  of  heart.  536 
Risorius  muscle,  385 
action  of,  385 
nerves  of,  385 
Rivinus,  ducts  of,  1136 

notch  of,  1038 
Rod-bipolars  of  retina,  1017 
Rod-granules  of  retina,  1017 
Rods  and  cones,  layer  of,  1017 

of  Corti,  1056 

of  retina,  1017 
Rolando,  fissure  of,  819 

substantia  gelatinosa  of,  753 

tubercle  of,  775 
Roller,  nucleus  of,  784 
Roof  plate  of  medulla  spinalis, 

133 
Root  of  lung,  1097 

of  penis,  1249 
Root-sheaths  of  hair,  1068 
Roots  of  spinal  nerves,  764,  916 

of  teeth,  1114 

of  zygomatic  process,  139 
RosenmlUler,  fossa  of,  1141, 1142 

lymph  gland  of,  703 

organ  of,  1206,  1255 
Rostrum  of  corpus  callosum,  828 

sphenoidal,  149 

Rotary  joint,  285 

Rotation,  movement  of,  286 

Rotatores  muscles,  400 

action  of,  402 

nerves  of,  402 

spinse  muscle,  400 
Round  ligament  of  liver,  1 192 

of  uterus,  1261 
Rubrospinal  fasciculus,  870 
Ruffini,  corpuscles  of,  1061 
Rust-colored  layer  of  cerebellar 

cortex,  795 


S 


Sac,  dental,  1123 
lacrimal,  1028 


Sac,  preputial,  1250 

Sacs  of  peritoneum,  1150.  1152 

Saccule,  larsmgeal,  1080 

of  vestibule,  1051, 1052 
Saceulus,  1052 
Saccus  lacrimalis,  1028 

vaoinalist  1211 
Sacral  arteries,  lateral,  621 

artery,  middle,  613 

canal,  110 

oornua,  108 

crests,  107,  108 

foramina,  106, 108 

Soove,  107 
atuB,  107 

lymph  glands,  704 

nerves,  divisions  of,  924,  957 

nucleus  of  medulla  spinalis,  758 

plexus,  957 

sympathetics,  973 

tuberosity,  108 

veins,  673,  677 
Sacrococcygeal  ligaments,  309 
Sacrop^enital  folds,  1154,  1260 
Sacroiliac  articulation,  306 

ligaments,  307,  308 
Sacrosciatic  ligaments,  309 
Sacrospinalis  muscle.  397 
Sacrovertebral  angle,  106 
Sacrum,  106 

ala  of,  110 

apex  of,  110 

articulations  of.  111 

auricular  surface  of,  108 

base  of,  109 

ossification  of,  113 

structure  of.  111 

variations  of.  111 
Saddle-joint,  286 
Sagittal  fossa  of  liver.  1191 

sinuses,  654,  655 

sulcus,  131,  134,  136 

suture,  134,  178 
Salivary  glands,  1132 

development  of,  1102 
parotid,  1132 
structure  of,  1136 
sublingual,  1136 
submaxillary,  1135 
Salpingopalatine  fold,  1142 
Salpingopharyngeal  fold,  1142 
Salpingopharyngeus  muscle,  1143 
Salter,  incremental  lines  of.  1120 
Santorinl,  cartilages  of,  1075 

duct  of,  1202 
Saphenous  nerves,  956,  963 

opening,  469 

veins,  669,  670 
Sarcolemma,  373 
Sarcomere,  375 
Sarcoplasm,  374 
Saroostyles,  374 

Sarcous  elements  of  muscles,  375 
Sartorius  muscle,  470 
Scala  media  [cochlea],  1054 

tympani,  1051 

vestibuli,  1051 
Scalene  tubercle,  125 
Scaleni  muscles,  actions  of,  396 
nerves  of,  396 
variations  of,  396 
Scalenus  anterior  muscle,  396 

anticus  muscle,  396 

medius  muscle,  396 

pleuralis  musde,  396 

posterior  muscle,  396 

posticus  muscle,  396 
Scalp,  lymphatic  vessels  of,  684 

skm  of,  378 
Scapha,  1034 
Scaphoid  bone,  221,  270 

fossa  of  sphenoid,  151,  180 
Scapula,  202 

acromion  of,  203 

ooracoid  process  of,  207 
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Scapula,  glenoid  cavity  of,  207 

ligaments  of,  316 

oaaification  of,  208 

spine  of,  203 

structure  of,  207 

surface  anatomy  of,  1326 
Scapular  arteries,  582 

circumflex  artery,  588 

nerve,  posterior,  932 

notch,  204 
Scapuloclavicular      articulation, 

315 
Scapus  or  shaft  of  hair,  1069 

pUi,  1069 
Scarpa,  fascia  of,  408 

foramina  of,  162,  180 

ganglion  of,  1058 

triangle  of,  626 
Schindylesis,  284 
Schlemm,  canal  of,  1005 
Schreger,  lines  of,  1120 
Schultze,  primitive  fibrillss  of,  725 
Schwann,  white  matter  of,  726 
Sciatic  artery,  620 

foramen.  309 

nerves,  959,  960 

notch,  235 

veins,  674 
Sclera,  1005 

structure  of,  1006 
Scleral  spur,  1007 
Sclerocorneal  junction,  1005 
Sderotogenous  layer,  SO 
Sclerotome,  80 
Scrotal  arteries,  posterior,  619 

nerves,  posterior,  968 
Scrotum,  1237 

dartos  tunic  of,  1238 

integument  of,  1237 

nerves  of,  1239 

raph6  of,  1237 

vessels  of.  1239 
Sebaceous  glands,  1069 
Second  cuneiform  bone,  271 

metacarpal  bone,  228 

metatarsal  bone,  271 

nerve,  882 
Secondary  areols  of  bone,  94 

dentin.  1120 

oocytes,  41 

sensory  fasciculus,  762 

spermatocytes,  43 

tympanic  membrane,  1040 
Secretion,  internal,  1269 
Segment,  internodal,  727 

of  Lantermann,  727 

medullary,  727 
Segmentation  of  cells,  37 

of  fertilised  ovum,  45 

nucleus,  45 
Segments,  primitive,  52 

spinal,  750 
Sella  turcica,  147,  190 
Semicanalis  m.  tensoris  tympani, 
145,  1042 

tubce  audUiva,  145,  1042 
Semicircular  canals,  1047,  1052 

ducts,  1052 
Semilunar  bone,  224 

fibrocartilages  of  knee,  342,  343 

ganglion  of  abdomen,  985 
of  trigeminal  nerve,  886 

lobules  of  cerebellum,  790 
Semimembranosus  muscle,  479 
actions  of,  480 
nerves  of,  480 
variations  of,  479 
Seminal  duct,  1245 

vesicles,   1246 
Scmispinalis  capitis  muscle,  400 

cervicis  muscle,  400 

colli  muscle,  400 

dorsi  muscle,  400 

muscles,  actions  of,  402 
nerves  of,  402 


Semitendinosus  muscle,  479 
actions  of,  480 
nerves  of,  480 
Seosations,    peripheral   termina- 
tions of  nerves  of,  1059 
Senses,  organs  of,  991 
special,  peripheral  organs  of, 
991 
Sensory  areas  of  cerebral  cortex, 
849 
decussation,  777 
pathways  from  spinal  cord  to 
brain,  851 
Septum,  aortic,  514 
canalia     muaculoivbarii,     145, 

1042 
crural,  626 
femorale,  626 
inferius  of  heart,  512 
intermedium,  512 
interventricular,  534 
lucidum,  840 
mobile  naei,-  993 
naaif  194 
of  nose,  194,  995 
orbital,  1026 
peelin'^orme  penie,  1248 
peUucidum,  840 
primum,  512 
secundum,  512 
epurium,  510 
subarachnoid,  877 
of  tongue,  1132 
transveraum,  72 

of  semicircular  ducts,  1052 
urorectal,  1109 
ventricular,  512,  535 
ventriculorum,  535 
Serosa,  or  false  amnion,  56 
Serous  glands  of  tongue,  1131 

pericardium,  526 
Serratus  anterior  muscle,  438 
actions  of,  439 
nerves  of,  439 
variations  of,  439 
magnus  muscle,  438 
posterior  inferior  muscle,  404 
variations  of,  404 
superior  muscle,  404 
variations  of,  404 
posticus  muscles,  404 
Sertoli,  cells  of,  1243 
Sesamoid  bones,  277 

cartilages,  993 
Seventh  nerve,  901 
Shaft  of  hair,  1069 
Sheath  or  Sheaths  of  arteries,  499 
carotid,  389 
crural,  625 

dentinal,  of  Neumann,  1119 
femoral,  625 
of  flexor  tendons  of  fingers,  449 

of  toes,  492 
mucous,  283 

of  tendons  around  ankle,  489 
on  back  of  wrist,  459 
in  front  of  wrist,  457 
of  rectus  abdominis  muscle,  416 
Shin  bone,  256 
Short  bones,  79 

calcaneocuboid  ligament,  354 
gastric  veins,  681 
plantar  ligament,  354 
saphenous  nerve,  963 
vein,  670 
Shoulder  blade,  202 
girdle,  200 
muscles  of,  439 

development  of,  371 
Shoulder-joint,  317 
bursEs  near,  319 
movements  of,  319 
vessels  and  nerves  of ,  319 
Sibson's  fascia,  1089 
Sight,  organ  of,  1000 


Sigmoid  arteries,  610 

cavity  of  radius,  220 
of  ulna,  215 

colon,  1182 

flexure,  1182 

mesocolon,  1153 

sinus,  657 

sulcus,  142 
Sinus  or  Sinuses,  aortic,  634 

basilar,  660 

cavernous,  658 

cervicalis,  67 

circular,  659 

confluence  of,  658 

coronary,  642 

costomediastinal,  1090 

cranial,  135  note 

of  dura  mater,  654 

of  epididymis,  1242 

of  external  jugular  vein,  647 

frontal,  138,  998 

intercavernous,  659 

laryngeal,  1080 

lateral,  657 

longitudinal,  654,  655 

maxillary,  159,  999 

of  Morgagni,  1143 

of  nose,  998 

occipital,  658 

of  pericardium,  526 

petrosal,  659 

petrosquamous,  658 

phrenicocostal,  1089 

pocularis,  1234 

prostatic,  1234 

pjrriformis,  1142 

renal,  1221 

rhomboidalis,  51 

sagittal,  654,  655 

septum,  511  >• 

sigmoid,  657 

sphenoidal,  149,  998 

sphenoparietal,  658 

straight,  655 

tentorial,  655 

tonsillaris,  67 

transverse,  657, 660 

urogenital,  1213 

of  Valsalva,  533.  534 

venarum,  528 

venosus,  508 
Sinus  or  Sinuses,  oavemosus,  658 

coronarius,  642 

dura  matris,  654 

frontales,  998 

intercavemosi,  659 

maxillaris,  159,  999 

occipitalis,  658 

paranasalis,  998 

peirosus,  648,  659 

rectus,  655 

sagittalis,  654,  655 

spkenoidales,  998 

tarsi,  267 

transversus,  657 

venosus,  529 
sderce,  1005 
Sinusoids  of  Minot,  501 
Sixth  nerve,  899 
Skein,  or  spirem,  37 
Skeleton,  79 

development  of,  80 
Skene's  duct,  1213 
Skin,  1062 

appendages  of,  1066 
hairs,  1067 
nails,  1066 

sebaceous  glands,  1069 
sudoriferous  or  sweat  glands, 
1070 

arteries  of,  1066 

corium  or  cutis  vera,  1065 

development  of,  1066 

epidermis  or  cuticle,  1062 

furrows  of.  1062 
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Skin,  lymphatic  capillaries  in,  684 
nerves  of,  1066 
papillary  layer  of,  1065 
reticular  layer  of,  1065 
stratum  comeum,  1062 

mucontmf  ^062 
true  1065 
SkuU,  128 

development  of,  83 
differences  in,  due  to  age,  196 
exterior  of,  178 
fossa  of,  190,  192 
interior  of,  189 
norma  basalia,  178,  179 
frontcUiat  185 
laleralU,  182 
occipitalis  f  185 
vertictdist  178 
sexual  differences  in,  197 
surface  anatomy  of,  1278 
tables  of,  195 

upper  surface  of  base  of,  190 
Skull-cap,  inner  surface  of,  189 
Slightly  movable  joints,  285 
Small  cardiac  vein,  642 
cavernous  nerves,  989 
intestine,  1168 

areolar  or  submucous   coat 

of,  1172 
circular  folds  of,  1173 
duodenum,  1168 
glands  of,  1176 
ileum.  1170 
jejunum,  1170 
lymphatic  nodules  of,  1 176 

vessels  of,  710 
Meckel's    diverticulum     of, 

1172 
mucous  membrane  of,  1173 
muscular  coat  of,  1172 
nerves  of,  1176 
Peyer's  glands  of,  1176 
serous  coat  of,  1172 
valvulce  conniventes  of,  1173 
vessels  of,  1176 
viUi  of,  1174 
saphenous  vein,  670 
sciatic  nerve,  959 
wings  of  sphenoid,  151 
Smaller  occipital  nerve,  926 
Smallest  cardiac  veins,  643 
Smell,  organ  of,  992 
Soft  palate,  1112 

aponeurosis  of ,  1139 
arches  or  pillars  of,  1112 
muscles  of,  1 139 
Solar  plexus,  985 
Sole   of   foot,   muscles   of,    first 
layer,  491 
fourth  layer,  495 
second  layer,  493 
third  layer,  493 
Soleus  muscle,  483 
actions  of,  483 
nerves  of,  483 
variations  of,  4S3 
Solitary  cells  of  medulla  spinalis, 
758 
glands,  1176 
Somatic  cells,  35 

fibers  of  spinal  nerves,  920 
layer  of  mesoderm,  50 
Somatopleurc,  50 
Space  or  Spaces,  of  angle  of  iris, 
1009 
of  Burns,  389 
corneal,  1008 
interpleural,  1090 
of  Fontana,  1009 
intercostal,  123 
interglobular,  1120 
of  Nuel,  1058 
popliteal,  631 
retropharyngeal,  390 
subarachnoid,  876 


Space  or  Spaces,  suprasternal,  389 
Spaiia  zontUaris,  1019 
Spaiium  perichorioideale,  1005 
Spermatic  artery,  internal,  611 
canal,  418 
cord,  1239 

structure  of,  1239 
fascia,  external,  411,  1238 
plexus  of  nerves,  987 
veins,  678 
Spermatids,  43,  1243 
Spermatoblasts,  1243 
Spermatocytes,  43,  1243 
Spermatogonia,  43,  1243 
Spermatozoon  42,  1243 

body  or  connecting  piece  of,  42 
formation  of,  1243 
head  of,  42 
neck  of,  42 
perforator  of,  42 
tail  of,  43 
Sphenoethmoidal  recess,  195,  994 

suture,  190 
Sphenofrontal  suture,  182,  190 
Sphenoid  bone,  147 

articulations  of,  153 
body  of,  147 
ossification  of,  152 
pterygoid  processes  of,  151 
wings  of,  149,  151 
Sphenoidal  air  sinuses,  149,  998 
conchffi,  152 
crest,  149 

process  of  palatine  bone,  169 
of  septal  cartilage  of  nose, 
993 
rostrum,  149 
spine,  150,  180 
turbinated  processes,  152 
Sphenomandibular  ligament,  297, 

388 
Sphenomaxillary  fissure,  184 

fossa,  185 
Sphenopalatine  artery,  562 
foramen,  168 
ganglion,  891 
nerves,  890 
notch,  169 
Sphenoparietal  sinus,  658 

suture,  182 
Sphenosquamosal  suture,  182 
Sphenozygomatic  suture,  182 
Sphincter  ani  externus   muscle, 
425 
internus  muscle,  426 
pupillffi  muscle,  1013 
recti  muscle,  424 
urethrsB  membranacesD  muscle, 

429, 431 
vaginoe  muscle,  430 
Spigelian  lobe  of  liver,  1 192 
•Spina  Kelicis,  1034 
scapukSt  203 
vestibuli,  510 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  913 
arteries,  579 
bulb,  767 
column,  96 
cord,  749 
dura  of,  876 

pathways  from  brain  to,  870 
pia  of.  879 

sensory   pathways   from,    to 
brain,  851 
ganglia,  917 
lemniscus,  762 
nerves,  916 

composition  and  central  con- 
nections of,  849 
connections  with  sympa- 
thetic, 920 
development  of,  1 19 
divisions  of,  921,  925 
fibers  of,  920 
points  of  emergence  of,  916 


Spinal  nerves,  roots  of,  764,  916 
size  and  direction  of,  917 
structure  of,  920 

reflex  paths,  intrinsic,  850 

segments,  750 
Spinalis  capitis  muscle,  400 

cervicis  muscle,  400 

colli  muscle,  4Ci0 

dorsi  muscle,  399 
Spindle,  achromatic,  37 

aortic,  547 

neuromuscular,  1061 

neurotendinous,  1061 
Spine  or  Spines,  ethmoidal,  147» 
190 

of  frontal  bone,  136 

iliac.  234 

ischial,  235 

mental,  172 

nasal,  158,  163,  167,  180. 187 

pubic,  236 

of  scapula,  203 

sphenoidal,  150,  180 

suprameatal,  145,  183 

of  tibia,  256 

trochlear,  137 
Spinoglenoid  ligament,  317 
Spino5livaiy  fasciculus,  854 
Spinoquadngeminal     aystem    of 

Mott,  762 
Spinotectal  fasciculus,  762,  854 
Spinothalamic  fasciculus,  762 
Spinous  process  of  a  vertebra,  96 
Spiral  canal  of  modiolus,  1051 

ligament,  1054 

line  of  femur,  245 

organ  of  Corti,  1056 

thread  of  spermatozodn.  43 

tube  of  kidney.  1223 
Spirem  or  skein,  37 
Splanchnic  fibers  of  spinal 
nerves,  920 

layer  of  mesoderm,  50 

nerves,  981 
Splanchnology,  1071 
Splanchnopleure,  50 
Spleen  or  hen,  1282 

accessory,  1283 

bloodvessels  of,  1285 

development  of,  1282 

lymphatic  capillaries  in.  686 
nodulus  of,  1285 
vessels  of,  711 

Malpighian  bodies  of,  1285 

relations  of.  1282 

size  and  weight  of,  1283 

structure  of,  1283 

supernumerary,  1283 

surface  marking  of,  1320 
Splenial  center  of  ossification,  175 
Splenic  artery,  605 

distribution  of,  1285 

ceUs,  1284 

glands,  706 

flexure  of  colon,  1180 

plexus,  986 

pulp,  1284 

vein,  681 
Splenii  muscles,  actions  of,  397 

nerves  of,  397 
Splenium  of  corpus  callosum,  828 
Splenius  capitis  muscle,  397 

cervicis  muscle,  397 
variations  of,  397 

colli  muscle,  397 
Spongioblasts,  733 
Sj>ongioplasm,  36 
Spring  ligament,  356 
Spur  of  malleus,  1044 

scleral,  1007 
Squama,  frontal,  135 

occipital,  129 

temporal,  139 
Squamosal  suture,  183 
Stahr,  middle  gland  of,  697 
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stalks*  opUc,  742,  1001 

of  thalamus,  811 
Stapedius  muscle,  1046 
Stapes,  1045 

annular  ligament  of,  1043 

development  of,  1033 
Stellate  ligament,  299 

veins  of  kidney,  1224 
Stensen,  duct  of,  1134 

foramina  of,  126, 180 
Stephanion,  183,  198 
Sternal  anfi^e,  121 

end  of  clavicle,  202 

foramen,  121 

furrow,  1307 

glands,  715 

plate,  83 
Stemaliis  muscle,  437 
SternebrsB,  120 
Sternoclavicular  articulation,  313 

surface  anatomy  of,  1328 
Stemoclavicularis  muscle,  438 
Sternocleidomastoid  artery,  552, 

556 
Stemocleidomastojdeus     muscle, 
390 
variations  of,  390 
Sternocostal  ligaments,  302 

surface  of  heart,  528 
Sternohyoid  muscle,  393 
Stemoh^oideus  muscle,  393 

variations  of,  393 
Stemomastoid  artery,  552,  556 

muscle,  390 
Stemopericardiac  ligaments,  526 
Sternothyreoideus  muscle,  393 

variations  of,  394 
Sternothyroid  muscle,  393 
Sternum.  119 

articulations  of,  123 

development  of,  83 

ossification  of,  121 

structure  of,  121 
Stomach,  1161 

bed,  1162 

body  of,  1163 

cardiac  glands  of,  1166 
orifice  of,  1161 

component  parts  of,  1163 

curvatures  of,  1162 

development  of,  1103 

fundus  of,  1163 
glands  of,  1166 

indsura  anffularis,  1162 

interior  of,  1162 

lymphatic  vessels  of,  710 

mucous  membrane  of,  1166 

muscular  coat  of,  1164 

nerves  of,  1167 

openings  of,  1161 

position  of,  1163 

pyloric  antrum,  1162,  1163 
glands,  1166 
orifice,  1162 
valve,  1164 

serous  coat  of,  1164 

shape  and  position  of,  1161 

structure  of,  1164 

subdivisions  of ,  1163 

sulcus  intenneditiSf  1162 

surface  marking  of,  1317 

suriaces  of,  1162 

teeth,  1117 

vessels  of,  1167 
Stomodeum,  1101 
Stratiform  fibrocartilage,  282 
StrcUum  dnereum,  806 

compacium  [decidua],  59 

comeum,  1062 

doruUe,  812 

germinativum,  1063 

granulosum,  1063 

intermedium  [choroid],  fOlO 

lemnisci^  806 

lucidum,  1063 


Stratum  oj^icum  [retina],  1015 
[superior  coUiculus],  806 

spongiosum  [decidua],  60 

zondU,  806 
Streak,  primitive,  47 
Stria,  longitudinal,  827 
Striate  arteries,  573 

veins,  inferior,  653 
Striated  muscle,  lymphatic  capil- 
laries in,  684 
Stripe  of  Hensen,  1058 
Striped  muscle,  373 
Stroma  of  iris,  1013 

of  kidney.  1225 

of  ovary,  1256 
Styloglossus  muscle,  1130 
Stylohyal  part  of  styloid  process^ 

145 
Stylohyoid  ligament,  392 

muscle,  392 

nerve,  from  facial,  905 
Stylohyoideus  muscle,  392 

variations  of,  392 
Styloid  process  of  fibula,  260 
of  radius,  220 
of  temporal  bone,  145,  181 
of  ulna,  218 
Stylomandibular  ligament,  388 
Stylomastoid  artery,  557 

foramen,  144,  181 
Stylopharyngeus  muscle,  1 143 
Subanconeus  muscle,  445 
Subarachnoid  cavity,  876 

cisterns,  876 

septum,  877 

space,  876 
Subarcuate  fossa,  143 
Subcallosal  gyrus,  827,  869 
Subcardinal  veins,  520 
Subclavian  arteries,  575 
first  part  of  left.  577 

of  right.  576 
second  portion  of,  577 
surface  anatomy  of,  1290 

marking  of,  1303 
third  portion  of,  577 

triangle,  394,  565 

vein,  664 
Subclavius  muscle,  438 

variations,  438 
Subcostal  arteries,  601 

lone,  1148 
Suboostales  muscles,  403 
Subcrureus   or   articularis   genu 

muscle,  471 
Subcutaneous  inguinal  ring,  410 
Subdural  cavity,  875 
Subepithelial  plexus   of   cornea, 

1009 
Subfiontal  gyre,  822 
Subinguinallymph  glands,  702 
Sublingual  artery,  553 

gland,  1136 
Sublobular  veins.  1196 
Submaxillary  artery,  555 

duct,  1135 

ganglion,  898 

gland,  1135 

lymph  glands,  697 

triangle,  392,  564 
Submental  artery,  555 

lymph  glands,  697 

triangle,  392 
Subnasal  point,  198 
Suboccipital  muscles,  401 

triangle,  402,  578 
Subparietfd  sulcus,  823 
Subperitoneal  connective  tissue, 

418 
Subpleural    mediastinal    plexus, 

584 
Subpubic  ligament,  310 
Subsartorial  plexus,  956 
Subscapular  angle,  203 

artery,  588 


Subscapular  fascia,  440 

fossa.  202 

nerves,  933 
Subscapularis  muscle,  440 
Subserous  areolar  tissue,  1150 
Substantia  adamantina,  1120 

aZ&a,  758 

ebumea,  1119 

ferruginea,  800 

gdatinosa  cenircUiSf  754 
of  Rolando.  753 
nerve  cells  in,  758 

grtsea  centralist  753 

innominata  of  Mejmert,  837 

nigra^  802 

ossea^  1120 

perforata  anterior^  827 

propria  [cornea],  1007 
Subthalamic    tegmental    region, 

812 
Suctorial  pad,  384 
Sudoriferous  glands,  1070 
Sulci    and    fissures    of    cerebral 
hemisphere,  819 
development  of,  747 

of  medulla  oblongata,  767 
spinalis,  752 
Sulcus,  anterior  longitudinal,  of 
heart,  527 

antiMids  transversuSt  1034 

arteries  vertebralis^  99 

basilaris,  785 

calcaneal,  263 

central,  819 

centralis  [Rolandi\t  819 

cingulate,  820 

einffuli,  820 

circular,  821,  825 

circularise  821 
comecSt  1007 

coronary,  of  heart,  526 

frontal,  821 

horizontal,  of  cerebellum,  789 
'  interm^ius  [stomach],  1162 

intraparietal,  822 

lateral  cerebral,  801 

limitans  [rhomboid  fossa],  799 

lunatus,  823  note 

malleolar,  262 

medial  frontal,  of  Eberstaller, 
822 

median,  of  rhomboid  fossa.  799 
of  tongue.  1125 

medianus  posterior^  752 

of  Monro,  741,  742,  816 

occipital,  823 

oculomotor,  801 

olfactory.  822 

orbital,  822 

paramedial,  822 

postcentral,  822 

posterior    longitudinal,    of 
heart,  527 

preauricular,  of  ilium,  234 

precentral,  821 

radial.  211 

retrofj^andular,  1249 

sagittalis.  131,  134,  136 

sigmoid,  142 

spiraleSt  1055 

subparfetal,  823 

tali,  267 

temporal,  824 

terminal,  of  right  atrium,  529 
of  tongue,  1125 

tubes  auditivee,  150,  181 

tympanic,  145,  1037,  1039 

valleculcBt  790 
Superciliat  1025 

Superciliary  arches,  135,  178,  183 
Superficial    antero-lateral    fasci* 
cuius,  854 

cervical  artery,  582 
lymph  glands  697 
muscle,  387 
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perflcial  cervical  nerve,  927 
epigastric  artery,  620 
external  pudendal  artery,  629 

pUdic  artery,  623 
iliao  circumflex  artery,  629 
long  plantar  ligament,  354 
palmar  arch,  598 
perineal  artery,  619 
peroneal  nerve,  966,  968 
Sylvian  vein,  652 
temporal  artery,  558 

vein,  645 
txanaverse  ligament  of  fingers, 
461 
perineal  muacle,  427,  430 
\rolar  artery,  594 
*  iperficialis  volse  artery,  594 

.perfrontal  gyre,  821 
-^^  perior  articular  arteries,  633 
calcaneocuboid  ligament,  354 
cerebellar  peduncles,  792 
constrictor  muscle,  1143 
•lental  nerve,  890 

ntercostal  artery,  585 

ingualis  muscle,  1130 

ongitudinal  sinus,  654 

naxillary  nerve,  889 

nedullary  velum,  793 
'lasal  concha,  156 

luchal  line,  130 

iblique  muscle,  1022 

irbital  fissure,  151, 189 
,>etro8al  sinus,  659 
profunda  artery,  591 

sagittal  sinus,  654 
bemioircular  canal,  1049 
'bursal  plate,  1025 

•  horacic  artery,  587 

•  ibiofibular  articulation,  348 
Tympanic  artery,  561 

'esical  arteiy,  615 
/ocal  cords,  1079 
v  Hsmumerary  spleen,  1283 
^  i  )inator  brevis  muscle,  454 
ongus  muscle,  451 
tauscle,  454 
>  ..>ra-aoromial  nerves,  928 
"  ujporting  cells  of  Hensen,  1058 
of  Sertoli,  1243 
'rame-work  of  retina,  1017 
-)racaUosal  gyrus,  827 
>raclavicular   branches   of 
brachial  plexus,  932 
erves,  928 

iradavicularis  muscle,  390 
>racondylar  process,  212  note 
•idges,  211 

,  )racostalia  muscle,  403 
iraglenoid  tuberosity,  207 
»rahyoid  aponeurosis,  392 
•rtery,  553 

•  /mph  glands,  697 
lusdes,  391 
riangle,  392,  565 

-     tramarginal  gyrus,  823 

tramastoid  crest,  139  , 

»rameatal  spine,  145,  183 
riangle,  140,  183 
iraorbital  artery,  569 
'  )ramen,  136,  186,  189 
'largin,  135 
erve,  887 
aotch,  136, 186, 189    . 
^ein,  644 
-  'irarenal  arteries,  610,  612 
» lands,  1278 

development  of,  1278 
lymphatic  vessels  of,  711 
nerves  of,  1280 
vessels  of,  1280 
mpression,  1191 
ilexus,  987 
eins,  679 
"    >rascapular  artery,  582 
ligament,  317 


Suprascapular  nerve,  932 
Supraspinal  ligament,  290 
Suprasf >inatous  fascia,  440 

fossa,  203 
Supraspinatus  muscle,  440 
Supraspinous  ligament,  290 
Suprasternal  nerves,  298 

space,  389 
Supratonsillar  fossa,  1138 
Supratrochlear  foramen,  212 

nerve,  888 
Sural  arteries,  633 

cutaneous  nerve,  medial,  962 
nerve,  963 
Surface    anatomy    and    surface 

markings  of  abdomen,  1315 
accessory  nerve,  1303 
acromioclavicular  joint,1328, 

1331 
adductor  canal,  1343 
ankle-joint,  1338,  1343 
anterior  tibial  artery,  1341, 

1346 
aorta,  abdominal  1313,  1321 

ascending,  1312 
aortic  arch,  1312 
axillary  artery,  1331,  1334 

nerve,  1336 
back.  1303 
bones  of  cranium,  1291 

of  lower  extremity,  1336 

of  thorax,  1308 

of  upper  extremity,  1325 
brachial  artery,  1331,  1335 

plexus,.  1303.  1331 
brain,  1292 

Bryant's  triangle,  1343 
calcaneus,  1337 
carpal  bones,  1327 
caruncula  lacrimalis,  1299 
cecum,  1319 
celiac  artery,  1322 
cerebellum,  1292 
cerebral  hemisphere,  1292 
cervical     cutaneous     nerve, 

1303 
clavicle,  1326 
colon,  ascending,  1319 

descending,  1320 

iliac,  1320 

transverse,  1319 
common  carotid  artery,  1302 

iliac  artery,  1322 

peroneal  nerve,  1342, 1346 
deep  peroneal  nerve,  1346 
deltoideus  muscle,  1329 
diaphragm,  1309 
dorsalis  pedis  artery,  1341, 

1346 
duodenum.  1319 
ear,  1300 
elbow-joint,  1331 
esophagus,  1311 
external  carotid  artery,  1302 

iliao  artery,  1322 

maxillary  arter>',  1294 
eye,  1299 
facial  nerve,  1303 
femoral  artery,  1341.  1346 

triangle  1343 
femur.  1336 
fibula,  1337 
fissures  of  brain.  1293 
fold  of  groin,  1313 
frontal  sinus,  1294 
g|^-bladder,  1320 
gluteal  arteries,  1343 

fold.  1336 
great  auricular  nerve,  1303 
head  and  neck,  1287 
heart,  1311 

coronary  sulcus,  1311 

longitudinal  sulcus.  1311 

orifices  of,  1311 
Hesselbach's  triangle,  1321 


antr. 
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Surface     anatomy)  and 

markings    cM  hip 

1336  / 

hip-joint.  133f(,  1343 
humeral   circAimflex 

1335  ^^ 

,    humerus,  1326 
hyoid  bone,  1301 
ileocolic  junction,  1319 
iliac  arteries,  1322 

furrow,  1313 
inferior,    epigastric    artcr. 
1321 

vena  cava,  1312 
infrastemal  notch,  1307 
inguinal    rings   and    eaiu: 

1315 
innominate  artery,  1312 

veins,  1312 
internal    mammary   arter/ 

1312 

pudendal  artery,  1343 
intestines,  1319,1320 
joints  of  fingers,  1328 

of  foot,  1343 
jugular  notch,  1307 

veins,  1303 
kidneys,  1320 
knee-joint,  1338 
lacrimal  puncta,  1299 

sac,  1299 
larynx,  1299,  1301 
lateral  plantar  artery,  1316 

thcMracic  artery,  1334 

ventricle  of  brain.  1294 
latissimus  dorai,  1328.  1333 
left  common  carotid  art«rj 

in  thorax.  1312 
lesser  occipital  nerve, 
linea  semilunaris,  1313 
liver,  1314,  1320 
lower  extremity,  1336 
lumbar  triangle,  1313 
lungs,  1310 
mamma,  1308 
maxillary  sinus,  1294 
medial  plantar  artery,  1346 
median  nerve.  1335 
medulla  spinalis.  1306 
mesenteric  arteries,  1322 
metacarpal  bones,  1327 
middle     meningeal     arter>'. 

1294 
mouth,  1296 

.  mucous      sheaths      around 
ankle,  1343 
of  wrist  and  band.  1334 
muscles  of  abdomen.  1315 

of  arm.  1328 

of  buttock.  1338 

of  foot,  1340 

of  forearm,  1329 

of  head  and  neck,   1288. 
1289,  1301 

of  hand,  1331 

of  leg,  1340 

of  thigh,  1338 
nasal  part  of  phannax.  1299 
nasolacrimal  duct,  1299 
neck,  1301 
N61aton's  Une,  1342 
nose,  1296 
palatine  arches,  1297 
palmar  or  volar  arches.  1335 
palpebral  fissure,  1299 
pancreas.  1315.  1320 
parotid  duct.  1295 

gland,  1295 
patella,  1337 

pectorales  muades,  1328, 1333 
pelvis,  1336 
perineum,  1322 
peroneal  artery,  1346 

^erves,  1346 
p^anges  of  foot,  1338 
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Veia  or  Veins,  deep.of  forearm,663 

of  hand,  663 

of  lower  extremity,  671 

of  upper  extremity,  663 
development  of,  518 
digital,  of  foot,  669 

of  hand,  660 
diploic,  651 
dorsal  digital,  660 

metacarpal,  660,  663 

of  penis,  676 
emissary,  660 
epigastric,  672 
extraspinal,  668 
facial,  645 
femoral,  672 
frontal,  644 
of  Galen,  653 
gastroepiploic,  681 
gluteal,  673 
of  hand,  660.  663 
of  head  and  neck,  643 
of  heart,  642 
hemiazygos,  667 
hemorrhoidal,  676,  681 
hepatic,  680 
histology  of,  501 
hypogastric,  673 
iliac,  672,  673,  677,  678 
iliolumbar,  678 
inferior  vena  cava,  677 
innominate,  666 
intercapitular,  661,  669 
intercostal,  highest,  666 
interlobular,  of  kidney,  1224 

of  liver,  1196 
intervertebral,  669 
intralobular,  of  liver,  1197 
intraspinal,  668 
jugular,  646,  647,  648 

primitive,  520 
of    Labbd,    posterior    anasto- 
motic. 652  ' 
labial,  645 
lateral  sacral,  673 
of  left  atrium,  526 
lienal  or  splenic,  681 
lingual,  648 
of  lower  extremity,  669 
lumbar,  678 

ascending,  667 
mammary,  internal,  666 
marginal,  of  foot,  669 
masseteric,  645 
maxillary,  internal,  646 
median  antibrachiskl,  662 

basilic,  661 
of  medulla  spinalis,  669 
mesenteric,  682 
metatarsal.  672 
nasofrontal.  659 
of  neck,  646 
oblique,  of  left   atrium  [Mar- 

shalU],  522,  526,  643 
obturator,  673 
occipital.  646 
ophthalmic,  658 
orbital,  645 
ovarian,  679 
palpebral,  645 
pancreatic,  681 
pancreaticoduodenal,  682 
parumbilical,  682 
of  pelvis,  672 
penis,  dorsal  of,  676 
peroneal,  672 
pharyngeal,  649 
phrenic,  inferior,  679 

superior.  666 
plantar,  671 
plexus  of,  basilar,  660 

hemorrhoidal,  676 

prostatic  676 

pterygoid  645 

pudendal,  676 


Vein  or  Veins,  plexus  of,  uterine, 
676 

vaginal,  677 

vertebral,  668 

vesical,  676 

vesiooprostatic,  676 
popliteal,  672 
portal,  680 

posterior  of  left  ventricle,  643 
primitive  jugular,  520 
profunda  femoris,  672 
pubic,  673 

pudendal,  internal,  674 
pudic.  674 
.  pulmonary,  642 
pyloric,  682 
ranine,  648 
renal,  679,  1224 
sacral,  673,  677 
saphenous,  670 
sciatic,  674 
short  gastric,  681 
spermatic,  678 
of  spinal  cord,  669 
splenic  or  lienal,  681 
striate,  inferior,  653 
structure  of,  501 
subcardinal,  520 
subclavian,  664 
sublobular,  of  liver,  1197 
superficial,  641 

of  lower  extremity,  669 

of  upper  extremity,  660 
superior  cerebral,  652 

mesenteric,  682 

phrenic,  666 

vena  cava,  666 
supraorbitid,  645 
suprarenal,  679 
Sylvian,  652.  653 
systemic,  642 
temporal,  645 
temporomaxillary,  646 
terminal,  653 
of  Thebesius,  643 
thoracoepigastric,  670 
of  thorax,  664 
thyroid,  inferior,  666 

middle,  649 

superior,  649 
tibial,  672 

transverse  facial,  645 
Trolard,  great  anastomotic  of, 

652 
umbilical,  62, 507 

obliterated,  681,  1150 
of  upper  extremity,  660 
valves  of,  501 
vena  asygos  major,  667 
minor,  667 

cava,  inferior,  667 
superior,  666 
vertebral,  651 
of  vertebral  column,  667 
visceral,  518 
vitelline,  506,  518 
volar,  661,663 
Velamentous    insertion    of    um- 
bilical cord,  65 
Velum  interposUum^  841 
medvUara,  793,  794 
medullary,  793,  794.  797 
palatine,  1112 
Vena  angularia,  645 
anonyma  dextrot  664 

nnuttra,  666 
auricularis  posterior,  646 
axillaris,  ees 
azygos,  667 
bcutilica,  662 
cava  inferior,  677 

superior,  666 

surface  marking  of,  1312 
caval  foramen  in  diaphragm  ,406 
cephalica  accessoria,  662 


Vena  cerebri  magna,  653 

media,  652 
eeroiealis  profunda,  651 
eircumJUxa  ilium  profunda,  673 
cordis,  642,  643 
coronaria  ventricuH,  682 
corporis  striata,  653 
cystica,  682 
epiqastrica  inferior,  672 
fcuiialis  anterior,  645 

posterior,  646 
femoralis,  672 
frontalis,  644: 
gcutroepiploica,  681,  682 
htmorrhoidalis  m/cdia,  676 
hemiazygos,  677 

accessoria,  677 
hypogastrica,  673 
Uiaca  externa,  672 
jitgularis  anterior,  647 

externa,  646 

interna,  648 

posterior,  647 
Knealis,  681 

magna  [Oalen%\,  653,  842 
mcucHlaris  interna,  646 
mediana  anlibrachii,  662 

eubiti,  661 
mesenterica  inferior,  681 

superior,  682 
obliqua  atrii  sinistri  [Marshalli], 

643 
obturatoria,  676 
occipitalis,  646 
ophtfuUmica,  659 
popliiea,  672 
porto,  681 

posterior  ventriculi  sinistri,  643 
profunda  femoris,  672 
saphena  magna,  669 

parva,  670 
subdavia,  664 
supraorbitalis,  645 
temporalis  superficialis,  645 
terminalis,  653 
thyreoidea  superioris,  649 
vertebralis,  649 
VencB  advehenies,  519 
anonyma,  664 
basivertebrales,  668. 
brachiales,  663 
bronchioles,  667 
cerebelli,  653 
cerebn,  652,  653 
comilantes,  641 
cordis,  642 

minima,  530 
digitales  plantores,  671 
diploica,  651 
dorsales  penis,  676 
Galeni,  842 
gastricoB  breves,  681 
glutaeoB,  674 
hepaticcB,  680 
iliacoB  communes,  677 
intercostales  suprema,  666 
intervertebrales,  669 
Hnguales,  648 
lumbales,  678 
mammarice  internee,  666 
ovariacoB,  679 
pancreaiiccB,  681 
pancreaiicoduodenales,  682 
parumbilicales,  682 
piiaryngea,  649 
phrenicce  inferiores,  679 
propria  renales,  1225 
pulmonales,  642 
rectce  [kidney],  1224 
renales,  679 
revehentee,  519 
sacrales,  676,  677 
spermaiica,  678 
spinqles,  669 
stellatce  [kidney],  1224 
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VentB  auprarenaUit  669 

thvreotdetB  injeriores,  666 

<i&talM,.  672 

vorticosa,  1010, 1021 
Venous  arches,  669 

lacuno  of  dura  mater,  655 

mesocardium,  526 

plexus,  hemorrhoidal,  676 
.ovarian,  679,  1256 
pampiniform,  678, 1240. 1256 
pharyngeal,  649 
pterygoid,  645 
pudendal,  676 
spermatic,  678,  1240 
uterine,  676 
va^nal,  677 
vesical,  676 

sinuses,  641 

of  dura  mater,  654 

development  of,  522 

valves,  right  and  left,  510 
Ventral  cochlear  nucleus,  7K8 

fissure  of  medulla  oblongata, 
767 

lamina,  735 

longitudinal  bundle,  803 

mesogastrium,  1103 

psalterium,  809 

pulmonary  nerves,  193 

spinal  artery,  579 

spinothalamic  fasciculus,  854 
Ventricle  of  fornix,  838 

of  mid-brain,  806 

terminal,  of  medulla  spinalis, 
754 

of  Verga,  838 
Ventricles  of  brain,  797,798,  815, 
829 

of  heart,  508,  531,  534 

of  larynx,  1080 
Ventricular  folds  of  larynx,  1079 

ligament  of  larynx,  1080 

septum,  512,  534 
Ventricularis  muscle,  1083 
Ventriculua.  1161 

d4xi€r,  531 

laryngia  [Margagntl,  1080 

Ifitnatis,  829 

>fUortH-i,  797 

tertvi^n,  815 
VmtronH-dian  fissure  of  medulla 

oblniiifita,  767 
Vorga.  V.  utricle  of,  838 
Vermian  fossa,  131 
Vermiform  process  or  appendix, 

1178 
Vermis  of  cerebellum,  788,  790 
Vertebra  prominens,  101 
Vertebrae.  96 

cervical,  97 

coccygeal,  106 

ligaments  of,  287-291 

lumbar,  104 

sacral,  106 

thoracic,  102 
Vertebral  arch,  96 

arches,  articulations  of,  289 

arterjy,  578 

canal,  116 

column,  96,  114 
articulations  of,  287 
surface  form  of,  1305 
veins  of,  667 

foramen,  96 

groove,  115 

notches,  97 

part  of  base  of  skull,  84 

ribs,  123 

veins,  651 

venous  plexuses.  668 
Vertical  index  of  skull,  198 

lingualis  muscle,  1 131 

part  of  palatine  bone,  1 67 
Verticalislingiue  muscle.  1131 
Verumontanum,  1234 


VeneafeUea,  1197 

urinaria,  1227 
Vesical  artery,  615 

layer  of  pelvic  fascia,  422 

plexus  of  nerves,  988 
of  veins,  676 
Veaicle,  auditory,  1030 

blastodermic,  46 

germinal,  39 

lens,  1001 

optic,  742,  1001 
Vemooproetatic  plexus  of  veins, 

676 
Vesicouterine  excavation,  1 152 
Vencula  semifioZes,  1246 
Vesicular  ovarian  follicles,  1256 
Vestibular  arteries,  1059 

bulb,  1266 

fissure,  1051 

ganglion,  1058 

glands,  greater,  1266 

Up,  1055 

membrane,  1054 

nerve,  906, 1058 

composition  and  central  con- 
nections of,  860 
nuclei  of.  788 
Vestibule,  aortic,  534 

of  internal  ear,  1047 

of  larynx,  1078 

of  mouth,  1110 

of  nasal  cavity,  994 

of  omental  bursa,  1156 

of  vagina,  1266 
Vestibulospinal    fasciculus,    803, 
872 

tract.  760 
Vestihulum,  1047 

orie,  1110 

raatmr,  1266 
Vestigial  fold  of  Marshall,  643 

of  pericardium,  526 
Vicq  d'Axyr.  bundle  of,  810.  813. 

839,  869 
Vidian  artery,  562,  568 

nerve,  892 
Vieussens,  valve  of,  793 
ViUi,  arachnoid,  878 

of  chorion,  60 

of  intestine,  1174 
Visceral  arches,  65 

veins,  518 
Visual  area  of  cortex,  847 

centres,  814 

purple,  1015 
Visuopsychic,  area,  847 
Visuosensory  area,  847 
Vitelline  circulation,  54,  507 

duct,  1103 

fluid,  54 

membrane,  46 

veins,  506,  518 
Vitreous  body  of  eye,  1018 

table  of  skull,  79 
Vocal  cords.  1079,  1080 

folds.  1080 

process  of  arytenoid  cartilage, 
1075 
Vocalis  muscle,  1083 
Voice,  organs  of.  1072 
Volar  arches,  595,  598 

surface  markings  of,  1335 

branch  of  ulnar  nerve,  942 

carpal  artery,  594 
ligament,  456 
net- work,  694 

digital  artcnos,  698 
nerves,  938 

intcrosaeous  artery,  596 
nerve,  938 

metacarpal  arteries,  595 
veins,  663 

venous  arches,  663 
Volaris   indicis   radialis    artery, 

595 


Vomer,  170 

Vomeronasal  cartOage,  996 

organs,  71,  996 
Vulva,  1264 


Waonbb    and     Meissner.     cor- 
puscles of,  1061 

Waldeyer,    germinal    epithelium 
of,  1029 
odontoblasts  of,  1118 
sona  vaaculosa  of,  1256 

Wallenburg,  basal  olfactor\'  bun- 
dle of,  867 

Wallerian  degeneration,  759 

Wandering  cells.  377 

Wharton,  duct  of,  1135 
jelly  of,  58 

Willis,  cirde  of,  574 

Windpipe,  1084 

Winslow,  foramen  of,  603,  1106, 
1156 

Wirsung,  duct  of,  1202 

Wisdom  teeth,  1118 

Wolffian  body,  1205 
duct,  1205 
tubules.  1205 

Womb,  1258 

Wormian  bones,  156 

Wrisberg,    cardiac    ganglion    of, 
984 
cartilages  of,  1075 
ligament  of,  343 
nerve  of,  937 
nervuB  intermedius  of,  901 

Wrist-joint,  327 
surface  anatomy  of,  1331 


XiPHOin  appendix,  121 
process.  121 


Y-8HAFBD    cartilage  of   acetab- 
ulum, 237 

ligament  of  Bigelow,  335 
Yolk,  formative,  39 

nutritive,  39 
Yolk-sac,  54 
Yolk-stalk,  1103 


ZiasAQ  tubule,  1223 

Zinn,  ligament  or  tendon  of,  1022 

lonule  of,  1018 
Zones  of  abdomen,  1148, 1149 
ZontUa  ciliaris,  1018 
Zonule  of  Zinn.  lOlB 
Zygomatic  arch,  183 

bone.  164 

iMiuich  of  facial  nerve,  905 

nerve,  889 

process  of  frontal  bone,  136 
of  maxilla,  161 
of  temporal  bone,  139 
Zygomaticofacial   foramen,    164, 
187 

nerve,  889 
Zygomaticofrontal  suture.  182 
Zygomatico5rbital  foramina,  165 
Zygomaticotemporal    foramen, 
164, 1&3 

nerve,  989, 890 

suture,  182 
Zygomaticus  muscle,  383 
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